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What Middle-Aged Women Are Doing 


A Woman Who “Found Herself’”’ 


EAR DELINEATOR:—I remember that when I was a very little girl 

and my mother was as old as I am now, she seemed to me very. 

very old. It may have been because she always wore black, for death did 

not close the door behind him in our family for many, many years; or it 

may have been because she was often unhappy. Or perhaps—I do not 

know, but she seemed to me sad and old. But she seemed younger after- 
ward; she seems even younger now, with her grandchildren around her. 

I am not yet a middle-aged woman, perhaps I am not quite as old as the 
women to whom you addressed the paragraph in your editorial page—‘A 
Mother—Then What?” but my children were born while I was quite young, 
and the last two babies did not stay with us, so that my little family—in 
point of size, at least—would do credit to a genuinely middle-aged mother. 
A few years ago I found myself, quite suddenly, in a new position. I realized 
it first when traveling with my children. Even the youngest was entirely 
independent of me; I had no care—only for myself. It was a new experi- 
ence—for I had given myself almost entirely to my children for ,years; 
always striving to make them what I had never been—independent. They 
had arrived! - 

As a girl I had been directed by a mother of very strong personality. It 
entirely dominated mine. I lived and moved in an atmosphere of her 
creation—my own positive nature lying dormant. When I married, my 
husband kindly (?) took up where she left off. I realized my position in a 
vague way, and even made a timid effort to right conditions—but it is so 
hard to combat love! 

Then the babies came, three of whom stayed, and three who lingered only 
long enough to make their aching places in my heart—for the years seem 
to pass more swiftly as time goes on—and soon came the railway journey 
and the discovery that my babies were no longer babies. At first I re- 
sented it fiercely—I had “lost my job!” | 

Then in the calm that always follows rebellion, I did a wonderful thing. 
I found a person of most interesting capabilities—almost talents. That per- 


son was just opening up her long-hidden resources—and oh, I assure you. 
they are delightful! And most wonderful of all—that person is myself. 
I have found myself! 

When I “found myself” I began to write. My articles were accepted, 
and I was encouraged to continue my work. I saw my field of usefulness 
extended. My individuality rose to the surface; my ideas became vested 
with strength in my own eyes, since others thought them worth while. 

With my own money, and the newly acquired right to my own ideas, life 
took on a very different aspect to me. In the eyes of my children I am— 
oh, I can not tell you! In words it sounds vain—commonplace—everything 
but what it is! My heart fills with the beauty of it—fills clear up to my 
throat — and I can not speak of it. But I am happier than I ever 
was before. 

This new ego I have just discovered is such a happy companion. We have 
such delightful times together. I remember a woman who began to study 
music when she was nearly fortv. I remember that I once smiled at the 
idea. I do not smile at it now—for I know that it was not the middle-aged 
woman who reached out for the music. It was that part of herself which 
was just beginning to live. SoI would write this letter to you women who 
are finding yourselves, emerging from that day of self-obliteration—from 
that sweet period of self-sacrifice when your children were you, and you 
were your children. There is that in you, dear mothers of grown-up and 
nearly grown children, which is as important as that physical sacrifice you 
have made for years. 

We are not mere physical mothers! We are ourselves, and middle life 
is the period to exercise the privilege of developing the talents we may have 
hidden somewhere in us, strengthened by experience. Perhaps, later on, 
the little grandchildren will claim us, as our own did a few years past. I 
do not know. But this I do know: Middle life is beautiful—useful. It is 
the “Golden Mean” between Youth and Age. It is the time to find vourself. 

Yours for greater usefulness, A MIssissrpPI MOTHER. 
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FRUIT SALAD 
l envelope Knox Acidulated Ge 
] can pineapple 
and pineapple in smal] pieces 
from orange mem- 


Water to make that quantity 
of this sonk gelatine and lalf ol 


until dissolved. Add rest of JUICE, § 
to taste and pour o 


When molded sprinkle with 
grated cocoanut. 


GRAPE JELLY 
Sl weld 12 Knox . 
1 pst be pint grape jul 
if of the fruit acid 


water and sug has started to 


cet. add M alaga 


When desired it ma 
candied v polets. 
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CHARTREUSE OF JELLY 


5 > cake, 
Cut out the center of a round sponge c ik 


yottom and sides thick enough to 


, th , 
Shay SY at Prepare a lemon, orange, 


De ip F P, 
‘ 2? Nojy 
yoy 


leaving the be : 
r - s y. | 
bold a quart of jelly ¢ ee 
strawberry or wine jelly, and sf ek 
just ready to form,turn into th 
ide in a cc ace or on 1ceé. 
ac 2ina cool place O tO 
eo cover top with the chilled froth ree 
pea das ; Wk ater 
of double cream and a cup of milk beate 
a whip churn. — 
ill. ‘ine and add 
vanilla or wine a / ) Of 
fectioner’s sugar before whipping. 


e cake and set 
When ready to 





PERFECTION SALAD 


1 envelope Knox 


Acidulated Gelatine 
% teaspoonful pur 


% cup cold water 
cups celery cut in small pieces 
pint boiling water 
shredded cabbage 


4% cup mild vinega 
1 teaspoonful salt 
% can sweet red peppers 


gelatine in cold water | 


; : ' minutes; add 
Pure fruit acid dissolved 


in the boiling 
hen beginnin 
Turn into mol 
ith mayonnaise 
serve in cases made of 
y be shaped in 
$ accompani- 


remaining ingredients. 

Serve on lettuce leaves w 
rcut in dice and 
Peppers, or the 


ment to cold slice 





hicken or veal 






A Different 
Knox Gelatine Dish 
for Every Day 


HE KNOX GELATINE 

package is like an inexhausti- 
ble mine in which new treasures 
may always be found. 


With Knox Gelatine, the Knox Re- 
cipe Book and just the simple fruits, 
nuts, flavors and salad materials that 
the housewife always has on hand, 
she can keep the family wonder- 
ing delightfully ‘‘What next?” 


Two Packages— 


Plain and Acidulated 


There are two packages—the Knox Pure 
Plain Sparkling, which you use with your 
own lemons, and the Knox Pure Spark- 
ling Acidulated, which is exactly the same 
as the plain except an extra envelope of 
pure concentrated lemon-juice is added— 
ad great convenience when you are too 
busy to squeeze lemons. Each package 


contains a tablet in separate envelope for 
use if coloring is desired. 


Recipe Book and Pint Free 


Let us send you the Knox Recipe Book—and enough 
Gelatine to make one pint—enough to try most any 
one of our desserts, puddings, salads or jellies, also 
ice-cream, Ices, candies, soups, sauces or gpravies. 


Sent free for your grocer’s name and 2c stamp 


CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 


66 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 
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This Life of Ours 





T MAY be some time before we 





| 
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| Whenthe | have space to print the many in- 
| Children teresting letters we should like to print 
| which have been received in response 


are Grown 
—.. | to our editorial, “A Mother, then 
What?” in the October issue. The letters show in much 
interesting detail how women whose children have 
grown up are utilizing their time for advancement and 
helpfulness aside from being occupied with household 
cares. Some are interesting themselves in women’s 
clubs, girls’ clubs, boys’ clubs, church work, charity 
work, neighborhood betterment, schools, and the social 
life of young people, giving from their experience what 
they can to promote the happiness and welfare of others. 
Some are taking into their homes children who are home- 
less, and giving them an education and a wealth of 
mother love. Some are keeping up with the college 
studies of their grown-up boys and girls so as to still 
have a mother’s place of confidence and helpfulness with- 
out seeming old-fashioned. Others are taking a much- 
needed and much-longed-for opportunity to read and 
study and think. Others are studying music and paint- 
ing and writing and other forms of expression which 
through the busy years they were unable to cultivate. 
Some of them say that their middle-aged life is full of 
opportunities for happiness and helpfulness. Many were 
still struggling with the problem of what to do besides 
housekeeping, but none would admit they were just 
puttering around the house. As soon as possible we will 
let you read their letters, and we know you will be in- 
terested. | 


a ee Wo would pass by an editorial un- 
More der that title? It is in magazine- 
About making as in the drama and the novel— 
Love people want to learn just one more clue 


_—===—==== to the mystery of love, and miss it if 
it is not there. Good love-stories command the best 
price in the fiction market, just because every reader 
belongs on one side of the fence or the other, and in- 
tuitionally expects real happiness to come from the 
other side. Now here is something about love that may 
furnish food for thought, find its way more into fiction 
and drama, and kindle some hearts anew. Question: 
Does the love of man and woman, under proper condh- 
tions, last forever? Most people accept immortality 
without quibbling. Then what about the immortality of 
love? If a couple is happily married here will they be 
together after death, and if so, will their companionship 

perpetual? Those who have missed love here, will 
they find it hereafter? Will a man grow to be more a 
man, and a woman more a woman, or will each grow 
toward a state of self-sufficiency where love for a specific 
one does not exist? Opening such a question gives occa- 
sion for a lot of speculation, of course, but how else can 
we learn what is ahead of us, or direct our thoughts to 
the right ideals, unless we face such fundamental ques- 
tions and give them serious thought? Letters, prefer- 
ably short ones, are invited from those who have worked 
out any deep convictions on the subject. Let us ex- 
change ideas and see what we can learn. 


—_ 
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HE woman principal of a female 


ly 
hes | college told the graduating class 
a | that she would answer from the plat- 
[Ze en! form, as best she could, any secret 


..~ ~ = | question written on a slip of paper, un- 
ee and placed in the question box. What ee her 
a a when She found that over half of them raised 
ai question: How to limit the number of children 
cn married? That so many should raise the same 
a indicated that these young women were think- 
ck ae about marriage, but looked upon maternity 
Most pre as to its rightful place in an orderly life. 
thie eau Ak were conscientious and wanted to know 
: think te the matter, and, like many others, seemed 
fie bees e burden of moral responsibility rested on 
i. ref of children into the world, rather than on 
Itisth ae under proper conditions, to give them life. 
Y lar too big and complicated a subject to discuss 









TAKING A NEW GRIP 





Frew of us are so prosy that we can enter upon a 

new year without making some wise or reflective 
observations about it. A year is really a very won- 
derful thing when you stop to think of it—three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days of unused possibilities. And 
always enough to go around—a year for everybody. 
You may be rich or poor, young or old, talented or 
unskilled, but you are on a plane of perfect equality 
about time: you have as much as any one has. Most 
of us, on approaching the new year, brace up and 
resolve that this precious period of time shall have 
all the virtues and none of the failings of its predeces- 
sors. By so doing we assert our faith in that grandest 
of all reassurances: Life is what we make it. Thoreau 
put it, ‘IJ know of no more encouraging fact than the 
unquestionable ability of a man to elevate his life 
by conscious endeavor.’ The beginning of a new 
year is an especially good time to remind oneself of 
such things. For, after all, there is one of the chief 
joys of living—that innate feeling that we can do 
things if we just make up our minds to use our op- 
portunities and assert our possibilities. Take that 
away and life is tasteless. Feel it and a thrill runs 
through you that makes you glad you are alive. 
Your new year. What will you do with it? 























adequately in a paragraph, but there is one interesting 
thought that can be raised. That is, the illuminating 
testimony of geometrical progression. First generation. 


one child; second, say three; third, say nine; fourth, 
twenty-seven; tenth generation, 19,683; fifteenth gener- 
ation, 4,694,609; twentieth generation, 1,141,059,987. 
Total, 1,611,589,970. Ruled out of existence because 
of the ‘“‘responsibility”’ of letting one child be born in 
the due order of nature. Compare the total casualties 
of the Civil War, 483,765. Multiply this number by 
3,331, and it just equals, by adding one city the size of 
Toledo, Ohio, the grand total of the supposed progeny of 
one child in twenty generations counting three each, and 
not counting for possible intermarriage of relatives. 

Of course, numbers are not the only ideal, and there 
should be due allowance for instinct, reason, conscience, 
love, and even common sense. But those figures, 
thoughtfully contemplated, would revise popular opinion 
somewhat on the subject of parenthood. Don’t you 
think so? And what does your church teach? 





oar iF IT were more generally known 

| and believed by those whose de- 
sire is for things, things, things, that 
those who have the largest accumula- 
a tion of things are seldom satisfied with 
the care of them, it would help to turn thought more 
toward moral and intellectual attainments. On every 


| Useless 
| Luxuries | 


hand there are evidences. and not a few frank confes- 
sions, that wealthy people, who have given the matter 
a fair trial, are sick and tired of keeping up big houses. 





It has its pleasures, it is true, and yet many who can 
well afford the tremendous expense of it find that the 
care and management can not be delegated to others, 
and that this burden more than overbalances the pleas- 
ure. It also prevents the enjoyment of many of the 
simpler pleasures which are more satisfying. but which 
are either out of keeping with the stage-like part of 
those who play the aristocrat, or are impossible for lack 
of time. One of the chief troubles is that it takes a 
number of servants to run a big establishment, and, say 
what you please about the proper treatment of domestic 
helpers, it is difficult, almost impossible at times, to 
get servants who will do their work in the right spirit 
and not quarrel with other servants. In some homes 
the mental atmosphere is so dominated by the thought 
of the servants that the owners of the establishment 
feel uncomfortable all the time. Except for entertain- 
ments, which are often trumped up to show off one’s 
home equipment rather than for any real pleasure, use, 
or necd of either the hostess or the guests, these big 
establishments are hopelessly in excess of the useful re- 
quirements of the occupants. Economic law, operating 
through all channels, forces the return to that which is 
really useful to the moral and intellectual development 
of mankind. That is why so many wealthy people, who 
have tried it out and have felt the unnecessary burden 
of it, are taking in their sails, seeking simpler modes of 
living, and spending their time and money for the things 
that count. Those whose elaborate doings still fill the 
columns of the newspapers are often the ones who are 
just finding out by experience what some of the older 
families found out long since and are now trying toremedy. 





f af a HO has not noticed how some days 
When go wrong, while other days go by 
the Day as smooth as clockwork? What is the 


! 
" Goes Wrong) cause of this difference, and how can 
we control it? That is what one wom- 
an has asked us. And, in a way, that is just what all 
of us are trying to find out. Some thinking people have 
worked out a partial understanding of the situation, 
and give us their thoughts in various terminology, each, 
perhaps, being but a different effort to explain similar 
perceptions. 

When the day goes wrong the psychologist would tell 
us it is because our mentality is functioning _ pre- 
ponderantly in the conscious rather than the subcon- 
SCIOUS. 

A devout woman, and possibly her minister, would 
say that it is because we do not pray earnestly enough 
to let the Divine Spirit operate in us. 

A Christian Scientist would say that we were letting 
our consciousness be filled up with mortal mind thoughts 
and not keeping a clear realization of the ever-present 
operation of divine law. 

A student of Occultism would say that we were vi- 
brating in conflicting currents of negative thought, and 
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not properly utilizing cosmic force. 

A Spiritualist would say that it was because our inner 
thoughts were of such a quality as to attract undevel- 
oped spirits, and that we were not holding some high 
thought by which our angel guides could magnetically 
attach their thoughts to ours so as to impart their wis- 
dom to us telepathically. 

The New Thought student would say that we were 
not concentrating our thoughts at the vital point of 
contact, and not claiming our own, our right to har- 
mony. 

The Catholic might say that we had unconfessed bur- 
dens on our hearts and were confused by mental con- 


flict with conscience. 

The Eclectic would consider all these interpretations 
and try to extract the truth from each and work out a 
new concept of his own. 

Who shall say which is right? And yet, who that has 
known the comfort of real, soul-searching prayer, has 
failed to find in it the strength_and the will_to start 
the day anew? By what m s 
none of us reply {ikroey.b é Cok 


various thinkers are trying to explain for u 
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HE next time you are brightening up things about the house, consider the 

O- piano. Is the woodwork dull and lusterless? Are the keys soiled and 
discolored? You can wash the piano just as safely and satisfactorily as you can 
wash the furniture if you use Ivory Soap and follow these directions: 


To Clean the Woodwork To Clean the Keys 

Dissolve a quarter of a small cake of Ivory Soap, Dip a clean, soft cloth, in tepid water and wring 
shaved fine, in a pint of boiling water. When lukewarm almost dry. Rub ona cake of Ivory Soap and wipe off 
apply with a soft sponge. Rinse with cold water, using the keys. Polish at once with a damp chamois. 
oe soft sponge. Dry with a damp chamois. Wash Clean the woodwork once a month, the keys once 


the surface. 


VORY SOAP, because of its mildness, purity and freedom from alkali, cannot 
mar the finish. Because of its freedom from excessive oil, it rinses easily 
and does not leave a film upon the surface. The dirt which obscures the finish 
is removed so that the original polish of the woodwork is restored and the keys 
appear as white as when new. 





IVORY SOAP. ........... 994% PURE | 
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MY STEPMOTHER 


HOW WELL SHE MEANT AND WHAT HAVOC SHE WROUGHT 


DID not resent her coming as other girls who re- 

membered their own mothers would probably 

have done, for 1 had never known my mother. 

She died the day I was born; I had never even 

missed her consciously until father married a sec- 

ond time. Before that she had only seemed like 
the wonderful Princess in the story I liked best. 

It was curious what a change my stepmother’s coming 
made in our lives. The home in which we lived had never 
appeared small until she stepped in the doorway; then it 
seemed ridiculously tiny, almost like a doll’s house. 

She was beautiful, far more exquisite and wonderful 
than father had led me to believe. If she had not been 
so perfect, maybe I should have loved her more. 

I remember so well the first time I ever saw her. It 
wag shortly before her marriage. She kissed me very 
sweetly, then put her hand beneath my chin and looked 
at me long and searchingly. I was extremely shy, so 
flushed up and drew away awkwardly. 

“I thought you said she was nineteen, Dick,” she ex- 
claimed over her shoulder to my father. ‘Why she 
seems a mere child. She’s not a bit like you, is she, 
dear?” 

Did you ever have people talk about you as if you 
were not really present? Well—that was a little habit 
my stepmother had. If it had not been for the pin with 
which she crucified me for inspection, I should have 
doubted the reality of my material existence many a 
time. 

Neither father nor I talked very much. We had 
never seemed to need a great deal of conversation, and 
we lived very quietly. Those first months in our little 
home must have been frightfully dull for my beautiful 

stepmother. They were not dull for me, however. Each 
moment made me aware of some new deficiency in my 
manner or appearance. 

“What odd, quaint little dresses you wear, Dorothy,” 
she said, smiling encouragingly at me, one of those first 
days. ‘I am going to have a good dressmaker take you 
in hand and make you some really pretty gowns, like 
other young girls wear. You'd like that, wouldn’t you?” 


“YES, of course, if you think they would look pretty 
on me. I’m not fashionable, you know.” 

“Oh, I have hopes,” she answered. ‘Inside of a year 
you will not know yourself, Dorothy,” she assured me 
gaily. She was right, I didn’t. At the end of that time I 
was the most unutterably miserable human soul on earth. 

“You don’t mind my beginning right away, do you, 
dear?” she asked, drawing her chair nearer. “It’s all 
because I’m so interested—you understand.” 

“Of course,” I stammered, “I’m much obliged. But 
don’t bother with me. You could never in the world 
make me lovely, like you.” 

“Nonsense,” she laughed. “If you will only help me, 

we can do wonders. 
_ “First, then—you have a way of clasping your hands 
In tight knots like this—that makes you appear, well— 
pathetic, Dorothy, like some forlorn little object who is 
not used to anything. Then when people call at the 
house you either sit on the extreme edge of your chair, 
or so far back that your feet scarcely touch the floor. 
While as for taking any part in the conversation, my 
dear, you might as well be deaf and dumb. And when 
you do say little things you look frightened to death,” 
she flashed a merry look at me. “Why Dorothy, if I 
didn’t know you as well as I do, I would think you were 
a perfect little numskull, instead of the really clever 
girl that I’m sure you must be. Don’t try to talk too 
much just at first, dear, but always make yourself ap- 
pear interested in what others are saying. 


.., ++ 1S @ curious thing,’ she continued thoughtfully, 
that you do not possess repose of manner and yet you 
have absolutely no animation.” 

Uiten she praised me. If, for instance. ] forgot myself 
long enough to tell some incident that struck me as 
amusing, she would smile at me approvingly and say, 
Bi told me that very well, Dorothy. Next time we 
Mave guests at dinner tell it exactly as you did then.” 


Or she would put her arm around me and whisper: 

nt it a compliment for you, dear. Tom Spalding 
lat he thought you showed great improvement in 

the last few months.” 

pened always known that I was not pretty, but had 
rooded over my misfortune, since father had com- 


forted me, as a child, by telling me that he and Billy 
had no looks to brag about either. Billy was my near- 
est and dearest child neighbor. He had grown up in our 
back yard, and his ugliness was of a more positive, stri- 
king character than mine, which was always a great sol- 
ace. I was merely colorless. negative, like so many very 
shy, retiring people are. It almost seems as though 
nature arranges it so on purpose to shield them from 
observation. 


RARELY saw Billy after father married. My step- 
mother impaled him on a pin too, and Billy said he 
wouldn’t stand it. He only came to dinner with us 
once after her arrival; and, honestly, I don’t see how 
he did manage to do so many dreadful things during 
one short meal. 

Ever after my stepmother called him ‘“‘that impossi- 
ble person,”’ and Billy called her the ‘‘Spanish Inquisi- 
tion,” and said he didn’t see why I endured it when I 
could marry him and get away from it all. 

After we moved into our great new house we were 
never alone. On the rare occasions when we were not 
indulging in a mad round of dances, card parties, recep- 
tions and theaters, there was a gay throng of my step- 
mother’s friends with us. They were far more at home 
than I, or father either, but he was away most of the 
time. None of them liked me, and I was deadly afraid 
of them all. They were so bright and cold and sharp, 
always happy and self-possessed. I’m sure that I haven't 
a proper sense of humor, for what they said was not 
often funny tome. It frequently hurt and rarely amused. 
But I smiled and smiled, and shrank deeper into my 
shell. I danced badly, made unpardonable blunders at 
bridge, and my wit was of that variety known as stair- 
case wit, a tardy, unprofitable kind. My escorts were 
my stepmother’s admirers. They asked me solely to 
please her. They did not do it graciously, but that was 
not necessary. Often they made side remarks, and if it 
so happened that I heard—why, they were sure I hadn’t 
the humor to appreciate them; besides, my smile never 
changed. 

Oh, I made martyrs by the score, only they didn’t 
suffer their martyrdom for any great cause, but for such 
laughable things as invitations to dinners and dances, 
for cups of tea and sandwiches. 

I believe I would have endured anything in the world, 
though, if only my stepmother had not come between 
my father and myself—not that she did so intentionally, 
I never did her the injustice of thinking that—she only 
went to him with all her tribulations over me. She re- 
peated my idiotic speeches and faux pas to him—all in 
that delightfully humorous, inimitable way she had of 
telling things. She meant no harm, but if she could just 
have left him in ignorance of my imperfections. He 
loved me truly once, I even think he was a little proud 
of me, for no particular reason except that I was dear 
to him. Afterwards he looked at me with different eyes. 
He saw me as I appeared to others. 

Once I was so unfortunate as to overhear a part of 
her conversation with him: 

“T came too late, Dick,” she said, sorrowfully. ‘You 
should have married me ten years ago. Sometimes I 
am hopeless. If I could only trust her entirely, dear,” 
she added, “but there is something secretive about her. 
She can not always meet my eye. It is a dreadful thing 
to say, Dick, but 4 

Father laughed. 
Dorothy for a few minutes,” he said. 
pathetic child in the wrong place.” 

When I succeeded in reaching my room later, I drop- 
ped down on the floor beside the bed and prayed with 
all my soul—not to God, but to the mother I never knew. 
“Teach me how to live, mother,”’ I implored, over and 
over again. ‘‘Tell me what to do—you must know— 
real mothers always know how to help their children.” 

After this it seemed impossible to get back to the old 
every-day footing. We both grew intensely nervous and 





“Oh. try to forget poor, shy little 
“She is only a 





I irritable. I exaggerated little things, and avoided her 
as much as possible. Finally one day I declined to go to 
a dance when I knew she had asked one of her friends 
to take me. 

“What is your reason for refusing?” she asked. I 
told her. 

“You would have had a very quiet Winter if you had 
declined all such invitations,’’ she informed me with a 
quict smile. 

“Tt is odd.” she continued with a puzzled frown, “that 
you should be so ill at ease with every one who amounts 
to anything. Dorothy. Your father has always had so 
many talented and brilliant friends that 1] should think 
you would have learned to be at home with them.” 

“T have,” I answered, my voice trembling at my own 
temerity. “I'm only afraid of the people who pretend 
to be something and are nothing. No truly great, wise 
man could ever make a girl feel the way your friends do. 
I hate them as much as they hate me. There is not a 
single real man among them.” 

“The first thing you need to learn,” said my step- 
mother, pityingly, ‘‘is repose of manner. I suppose it 
was a little too much for me to expect appreciation or 
gratitude from you.” 

One drizzly day 1 became desperate, and putting on a 
short walking-skirt and heavy coat, started out with no 
idea where I was going. In the hall I passed my step- 
mother. 

“Where are you going, Dorothy?” she asked. 

“T don’t know.” I answered wearily. 

“Why are you so mysterious and silent about every- 
thing?’”’ she asked impatiently. ‘Why can't you be 
frank and outspoken like other girls? I demand to 
know where you are going. It makes me anxious not 
to know. J don’t——”’ 

“You don’t trust me,” I broke in, “tyes, I know—well, 
I am going out of this house, that is all I am sure of.” 

“T don’t believe you.”’ she answered, really angry. 

I slammed the door behind me and left. After I had 
walked a dozen blocks or so, I hailed a hansom and 
directed the driver to take me to the little house on the 
outskirts of town where we had once lived. When we 
reached there I told him to wait. and went through the 
rickety side gate into the back yard. Leaning against 
an old locust tree I looked sorrowfully about me. How 
lonely and deserted it secemed—all the shutters drawn, 
and so neglected and deathly still, with the big ‘For 
Rent” sign pasted on it. 

“Tt is like me.” I thought, “homely and old-fashioned. 
Nobody wants it. I shall die or go mad,” I whispered. 
“I can not go back and face it all—be patronized and 
tolerated and corrected until the end of time. I would 
rather die—I won’t go back!” 


’ 


As I STOOD there in the drizzling rain, indulging in 

these profitless reflections, Billy’s head appeared 
on his side of the fence and in an instant he was over 
it and by my side. 

“What has happened, Dorothy?” he exclaimed anx- 
iously, when he saw my tragic face. 

“Billy, do you still love me?” I asked excitedly. “If 
you do, marry me and bring me back here to live. I 
can’t stand it any longer!” 

“But perhaps you don’t care enough.” I murmured 
miserably, suddenly conscious of his silence. 

‘As if there could be any limit to my love!” Billy 
exclaimed te the world at large. 

“Don't you really know that you are all I ever had, 
all I ever wanted?” he said, a note of wonder in his voice. 
“But, Dorothy,” he confessed humbly, ‘‘never did a 
more unworthy mortal breathe the breath of life than | 
—still, I’m going to try to live up to you, dear— -”’ 

“Don’t,” I begged, ‘don’t let's try to live up to any- 
thing—just let’s be ourselves.” ; 

I was crying in earnest now, my tiny handkerchief 
had beccme merely a little wet dab. 

“I’m so tired of trying to be attractive, Billy,” 1 
sobbed. 

Then he took me in his arms and bent his cheek to 
my tear-stained one. 

“Don't cry, little girl,” he pleaded. 
don’t cry like that'—I can't stand it.” 

“Oh, I’m happy. I explained brokenly. ‘I'm begin- 
ning to feel almost human-fer-the first time in a million 
years.” 
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TO WIN SUCCESS IN OPERA 


Grand Opera is Still an Exotic in America 


N THIS country, where grand opera is still an 
exotic form of art, dependent for its existence on 
the patronage of fashion and wealth, and where 
it is sung in any language but the mother tongue, 
there is scant opportunity for the beginner. 

Greatly as I deplore this state of affairs, common 
sense forces me to recognize conditions as they exist 
and to take account of their prejudicial effect upon the 
chances of our aspiring young singers. Grand opera 
in this country is conducted under the “star system,” 
which excludes from the personnel of our companies in 
New York, Boston and Chicago nearly every one who 
lacks experience and reputation. Only the rare event of 
chance or dire necessity will open the stage doors of our 
Opera-houses to the young American singer until he or 
She has acquired routine or won fame in the foreign 
field. Gratifyingly large is the percentage of American- 
born singers in the Metropolitan Opera company, but 
all of the leading American artists, with two exceptions, 
were engaged after they had won prominence abroad. 
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But We Have Competent Teachers at Home 


MPHATICALLY, this does not mean that the 
American operatic aspirant must go abroad to pre- 
pare for opera. Time was when this was a necessity, and 
the result has been not alone a great economic loss to this 
country, but a long, sad list of wasted and ruined lives. 
Our native-born prima donnas have revealed the naked 
truth so often in the light of their experiences, that 
American parents who to-day trust their daughters to 
go abroad for studies that can be pursued in this country 
are in most instances guilty of criminal negligence. By 
this I intend no sweeping indictment of foreign teachers. 
I merely would: warn parents against sending their 
children unprotected among strangers, far from the 
restraint and guidance that are essential to youth, when 
their studies can be accomplished successfully here under 
wholesome American influences. 

Where the honest opinion of an operatic singer or 
conductor can not be obtained, reliance must be placed 
upon the teacher. But let it bea qualified teacher. 
There are instructors in New York, who have achieved 
success on the operatic stage in this country and abroad, 
who are sending pupils direct from their studios to the 
operatic stages of Europe. And here, as well as else- 
where, are teachers who are merely charlatans professing 
to coach pupils for opera. This should discourage no 
one. It is easy to separate the wheat from the chaff by 
the exercise of a little common sense. The surest test of 
a competent teacher should be his record for successfully 
launching pupils in the operatic career. If he can point 
to none such, study with him is likely to prove a costly 
experiment. It isn’t enough that the teacher be able 
to say that this or that successful artist was at one time 
his pupil. Many singers have attained success through 
their good fortune in escaping from incompetent teachers. 
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How to Find the Right Man 


FIND the man through whose studio door the pupils 
step onto the operatic stage. 

One of the surest tests of the honest and competent 
teacher will be the frankness with which he will lay bare 
every angle of the operatic situation for the pupils, par- 
ents or patrons. After testing the student’s capacitics, 
he should be able to tell for what style of opera the 
aspirant is best suited, the probable length of the pe- 
riod of preparation, where and how the début may be ac- 
complished, and the probable cost of the transaction from 
beginning to end. I would not undertake to say how 
many promising operatic careers are spoiled by inadequate 
financing, but the number is distressingly high. 

Preparation for opera is a more expensive pro- 
ceeding than launching a career in any of the other 
learned or artistic pursuits. It involves the develop- 
ment of the student’s mental, physical and musical 
capacities. On the vocal side, the pupil must expect to 
pay for vocal instruction, for opera -class rehearsals, 
and for the services of a coach or accompanist. The 
intellectual training involves language lessons, instruc- 
tion in harmony and for some pupils a special course in 
diction. On the physical side, the student must acquire 
grace in pose and gesture. And I insist that my pupils 
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te You Must Count on Spending a Minimum of $5,000 for Four Years’ Training \ . 
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Editor’s Note :—Mr. Maurel knows what he is talking about, 


and talks with intelligence, honesty and charm 





learn the “why” as well as the “how” of gesticulation. 
Practical experience in dancing and fencing are neces- 
sarily part of the development of the technique of physi- 
cal expression for the opera-singer. 

I may add here that a pupil is not prepared thoroughly 
for a début until he or she has a repertoire of from six 
to ten rdles and can speak understandingly the language 
in which these operas are to be sung. And the pupil must 
be master of the stage business, and the stage traditions, 
and be prepared at a moment's notice to assume the réle 
at dress rehearsal. 

We must get these preliminaries clearly in mind. In 
the first place it will cost at least $1,500 a year for a period 
of not less than three years to cover the pupil's tuition 
and living expenses before he or she is ready for an 
operatic début. 

To that must be added the outlay for the trip to 
Europe, for the début, and an additional sum to cover 
living expenses over there for another year, as the operatic 
salaries for beginners are merely nominal. Therefore, 
unless the parents or patrons can see their way clear 
to provide a minimum of $5,000 within four years, 
they had better not encourage the pupil's ambitions. 

Few young singers can plan successfully fer their 
future, because they are prone to an enlarged estimate of 
their abilities and an inadequate realization of their 
shortcomings. We have to take stock of both the posi- 
live and negative qualities. Undeveloped talent is a 
precarious asset, while a physical or temperamental limi- 
tation is a disagreeable reality, never to be ignored, be- 
cause In most instances it can never be overcome. 

Only by balancing the promise of the pupil’s talents 
against his deficiencies are we able to get the proper 
perspective of his artistic capacity. 


ey 


It Takes More Than Voice to Bring Success 


A SUCCESSFUL operatic career demands tempera- 

mental capacity, musical inclination, physical fit- 
ness and vocal ability. I am speaking now only with 
reference to modern opera. In the older operas, physical 
and temperamental deficiencies. even a lack of musician- 
ship, were no bar to success. Vocal agility rather than 
dramatic expression was the chief consideration in these 
works. But the day of the opera in which sound and 
sense have no relation is passing. 

For our purpose, temperament may be defined as the 
capacity for feeling and expressing emotion. But the 
temperamental expression that would suffice for a con- 
cert-singer would not fulfil operatic requirements. 
The artist behind the proscenium must have the gift of 
dramatic realization, which implies the power to create 
an illusion and project it across the footlights. 

Certain physical attributes might be hostile to the 
creation of a dramatic illusion. A heroic tenor voice in 
a squat figure would not be worth while in modern opera. 
The question may arise therefore whether some students 
might find it worth while to attempt an operatic career 
within the circumscribed repertoire to which they would 
be confined by their physical limitations. 

My test for temperamental capacity is the pupil’s 
imagination. Whenever it exists, it will disclose itself, 
no matter how crude the manifestation. Imagination 
is the fuel that feeds the flame of artistic Inspiration. 
Without it the most flawless technique is cold and un- 
sympathetic. Illusion is the aim of dramatic art. 

And what is illusion but the concrete expression of 
the actor’s imagination? The pupil who lacks it will be 
incapable of emotional development. Where it exists 
it can be heightened by introspection and observation 
until it is strong enough to carry its possessor across the 
gulf that lies between the dramatic sense and the dra- 
matic gift. For every artist learns by bitter experience 
that it is one thing to feel an emotion and quite another 
to give it dramatic expression. But with a vivid imagina- 
tion and physical plasticity the pupil will in time acquire 
the power to create new réles and to recreate old oncs 
by the magic touch of individuality. He will learn to 
appreciate what creates interest, and why; and therein 
lies the secret of dramatic technique. 





The Leader Now Controls the Singer 


HE importance of the orchestra in modern opera 

brings another test for the candidate. In the old. 
style operas the conductor watched the singer's lips 
and dragged in the accompaniment to suit his rhythmi 
vagaries. Such liberties are now not tolerated. ~ The 
singer follows the conductor’s beat as closely as do the 
instrumentalists. The orchestra is no longer employed 
as support to the singers, but plays an independent par 
in the symphonic illumination of the text. Dissonances, 
cross rhythms and changes of key are frequent in modem 
orchestration. To feel one’s part dramatically and bea 
ease in it musically under such conditions is impossibk 
where the singer is lacking in musical aptitude. The 
modern opera-singer must be musical to his finger-tips, 
He must be master, moreover, of the laws of harmonic 
structure. He must know and feel the constant change 
of mood in the ever-shifting texture of the opera's or- 
chestral setting. Such development is impossible for the 
pupil who lacks a sense of rhythm or keen musical in- 
clination. ; 

Voice is the final test for the operatic neophyte. 
Though it is the first consideration, I place it last, for 
the pupil who has voice and nothing else does not 
belong in grand opera. 

On the other hand, the possession of great tempera- 
mental and musical gifts joined to personal graces may 
command success in spite of vocal deficiencies. — 
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Not a Rosy Picture, But a True One 


HOPE I have made clear what talents are necessaty 

for operatic success and what time and money must 
be expended in the period of preparation. Perhaps | 
have not painted a rosy picture for the operatic neophyte. 
I have told only the truth. The way is not easy indeed. 
But some day soon, if the operatic development in this 
country continues, conditions will be less hard. The 
day is not far off when all our larger cities will maintain 
companies for the performance of grand opera in 
English. And in saying this I am not opposing either 
the standards or the methods of the Metropolitan 
Opera House and its allied companies in Boston an 
Chicago. dae ‘. 

I admit willingly that the highest artistic ssa 
can be achieved only when opera is sung in the 
language to which the composer fashioned his eee 
and by artists who have mastered the particular style 
of the composer’s school. “oh 

On the other hand, I insist that in modern opera, han 
is drama set to music, a complete understanding of be 
text is essential to an intelligent appreciation of the pane 
Any one who has tried to follow an opera with the al . 
a libretto will know just what I am driving 7 : 
ninety per cent. of our people, modern music ae 
sung in a foreign tongue, is merely musical pe ties 
They hear the music, but can only guess now an 
from the attitudes of the singers what the Sate i 
trying to express. The intimate beauties of the work arc 
lost. ; loft 

I think no one will question my devotion to 10 ' 
artistic ideals, but we can be too top-lofty at times. : 
educate the public up to those ideals we shall ee 
begin by bringing operatic art within the popular ea 
prehension, and that can never be achieved excep 
through opera in the vernacular. | are 

Lest 1 be misunderstood, I wish to say weve tae: 
dollar opera can never be popular opera. The ae 
politan Opera company and its allies have their Pp i 
and should be maintained under existing conditions. 
But we must look out for musical snobbishness ae 
further operatic development. Smaller commun! 
than New York, Boston, Chicago and Philadelphia wi" 
not be able to maintain opera-companies without a 
ular support, and this they can never achieve excep 
through opera written and sung in English. 
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Faith in the American People 


he 
HAVE great faith that the common sense of t 
ae people will assert itself and that we on? 
have opera for the people in the language of the peop 
throughout this country as they have in eee = 
in that good day it is not hard to foresee that the doo 2 
opportunity will stand wide open to the American Sing 
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THE WAY OF AMBITION 


BY ROBERT HICHENS 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


ORE than a year had passed away. 
Aprit held sway over Algeria. In the 
white Arab house on the hill Claude 
and Charmian still lived and Claude 
still worked. 

From the night when Claude and 
Armand Gillier had returned to Mus- 
tapha after the visit to Constantine 
“the opera” had been to Charmian al- 
most as a living thing. She thought 
of it as their child, Claude’s and hers. 
They had no other child. She did not 
regret that. Claude had learned to 

work in his home without difficulty. The paralysis which 

had beset him in Kensington had not returned. The em- 
barrassment of begin- 
ning was gone. And 
something else was gone 

—the sense of secret | 

combat which in the first 

months of their mar- 
riage had made life so 
difficult to both of them. 

The man had given in 

to the woman. When 

Claude left England 

with Gillier’s bought 

libretto he was a con- 
quered man. He was no 
longer reserved about 
the work with Char 
mian. The barriers 
were broken down. The 
wife knew what the 
husband was doing. 

They “talked things 

over.” 





T THE end of 
April, Alston Lake 
came to visit them. 
Since those London 
days when they had 
first met him, Lake had 
made great progress 
toward the fulfilment 
of his ambition. His 
energy and will were 
beginning to reap a 
good reward. He was 
making money, enough 
money to live upon. 
But he had still to pay 
back his big debt to 
Jacob Crayford, had 
still to achieve his great 
desire—an appearance 
in Grand Opera. When 
he had arrived at Dje- 
nan-el-Maqui he 
brought with him, as of 
old, an infectious atmos- 
phere of enthusiasm. 
With his iron will he 
combined a light heart. 
He had none of the child- 
ishness that surprised, 
and sometimes charmed, 
in Jacques Sennier; but 
much that was boyish 
still pleasantly lingered 
with him. In him, too, 
there was something 
courageous that inspir- 
ed courage in others. 
This time, he an- 
nounced, he could stay 
for a month if they did 
not mind. He wanted 
a thorough rest before 
the many concerts he 
Was going to sing at 
during the London sea- 
son. Both Charmian 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Charmian Mansfeld marries Claude Heath, led by a 
| beltef that it is her destiny to mold his career and win 
| for him the fame as a composer which he is too reserved 
| lo seek, or even desire, for himself. She devotes all her 
! energies to fulfilling that destiny. Because all the musical 
| world ts talking about an opera by a Frenchman named 
| Sennier, she finds a libretto for Claude, and persuades 
him to live in Algiers until the opera is finished. She 
| interests a young American singer—Alston Lake—in her 
| husband, and through him she expects to engage the help 
| of an American impresario, Jacob Crayford. Claude, 
' Spurred to an artificial desire for fame, to satisfy his 
wife's ambition, works doggedly at a kind of music for 
| which he feels his talent is not filled. 
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Claude did not join Alston Lake in making h 
Indeed Charmian noticed that he was working 
harder than usual, as if Lake’s coming had been 


centive to him. 


‘‘T don’t apologize to you, Alston,” he said. 
“Odd, if you did, when I was the first to try a 
you on to an opera. Besides, you can’t get ahe: 


9) 


fast now. There’s—— 
He stopped. 


“‘Crayford’ll be over this Summer,” he remarke: 


ing a casual tone to his voice. 
“Ah!” said Claude. 


And the conversation dropped. 


“HES working almost too hard,” Charmian sa 
day when she and Alston were sitting in the . 
@’Essat, “and he will work at night now. He neve 


“a 


and Claude were de- At ten o'clock that night Charmian began to read the libretto to the two men 


lighted. Wher Claude | 
heard of it he was silent | 
for a moment. Then 

_Degan to reckon. 

The eleventh day, isn’t it? By a month do you mean 
a month or four weeks?” 

“Well, four weeks, old chap.” 

that is less than a month.” 

‘I wish it wasn’t. But I have to sing in London at the 





Bachstein Hall on May the twelfth. So I’m running it 
pretty close as it is.” 
“May the eighth you go, then?” said Claude. 
“That’s it. _But why these higher mathematics?” 
Claude only smiled and went out of the room. 


Digitized by 


to do that. Don 
think he’s beginn 
look rather whit 
worn out?” 

She spoke with 
anxictly 

“Sometimes hi 
look a bit tired,”’ 


allowed. ‘But a 
bound to, when h 
his back into a 
And there’s not 
doubt as to ‘a 
old Claude’s bac! 
the opera | Say 


Charmian, how |: 
he Pol, Cxat tly sie 

“Practically 
whole of the mu 
composed, | bel 
It’s the ovrchest 
that takes such a 
lime.” 

“Well, and he 
has that got? Cl 
never told m«¢ 
oul (Composers 
do. And I kno 
ter than to pump 
It's fatal—that 
simply can t 


I knov I b 
. 
i ri | 9 


vear,”’ 
“Not before the 

They looked at 
other. then Cha 
sald 

“Oh, Alston! if 
only knew how di 
it is to me to wal 
walt and not to 
any impatience to 
Sometimes — well , 
and then, I’ve shu! 
self in and cried 
Impatience, cries 
gril I’ve want 
bite things. One 
actually did bite ; 
low +. 

She laughed, bu 
cheeks were flUushe 

“It’s the perp 
keeping it in th; 
Such a tormen 
know how wick 
would be to hurry 
and he does wor| 
hard. And I’ve } 
of people taking 
years over an o 
Claude only by 
about a year and 
months ago. | 
been marvelo 
quick really. Bu 
sometimes I feel. 
this sunk" i) 
tience is Tnao*sz m 
physically an@ me 


yf is if it were a 
0 foison stealing 


through me! Can you understand?’ 
“Can I! You bet! I only wish the thing cou 
ready before Crayford goes back to the States.” 


When does he go?” 


; me SOB I believe, He goes on 





State 
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Continent after July. Of course, July he’s in London, 
—Junetoo. Then he has his ‘cure’ at Divonne. If only 
—when do you come to London?” 

Charmian suddenly grasped his arm. 

“Alston, I'll keep him here, give up London—any- 
thing, to have the opera finished by the end of August.’’ 

‘Well, but the heat!’’ 

“I don’t believe it’s too hot up on the hill where we are, 
with all those trees. Every afternoon I expect there’s a 
breeze from the sea. I know we could stand it. It’s 
only April now. That would mean four solid months of 
steady work. But—then——”’ 

“Yd bring Crayford over.” 

“Would he come?” 

“T’d make him.” 

“But we might——” 

“No, Mrs. Charmian. He ought to hear it in Musta- 
pha. J know him. He’s a hard business man, but 
he’s awfully: susceptible, too. And then he’s-great on 
scenic effects. Now he’s never been in Africa. Think of 
the glamour of it, especially in Summer, when the real 
Africa emerges, by Gee! in all its blue and fire. We’d 
plunge him in it, you and I. That Casbeh scene—you 
know—the third act! I’d take him there by moonlight on 
a September night—full moon! Show him the women 
on their terraces, and in their courts, the town dropping 
down to the silver below, while the native music—by 
Gee! We’d dazzle him, we'd spread the magic carpet for 
him, we’d carry him away till he couldn’t say no, till he’d 
be as mad on the thing as we are!’”’ 

“Oh, Alston, if we could!” 

She had caught all his enthusiasm. It seemed to her 
as if in North Africa Mr. Crayford could not refuse the 
opera. From that moment she had made up her mind. 
No London season! Whatever happened, she and Claude 
were going to remain at Djenan-el-Maqui till the opera 
was finished, finished to the last detail. 

On the last day of Alston’s visit, Charmian and he 
understood why Claude’s mathematical powers had been 
brought to bear on the question of its exact duration. 
Claude himself explained with rather a rueful face. 

“T hoped—I thought if you were going to stay for the 
extra three days I might possibly have the finale of the 
opera finished. Even when you told me your month 
meant four weeks I thought 1 would have a tremendous 
try to complete it. Well, I have had a tremendous try, 
but I’ve failed. I must have two more weeks, I believe, 
before 1 conquer the monster.”’ 

He was looking very pale, had dark rings under his 
eyes, and moved his hands nervously while he was speak- 
ing. 

eThat was it!” exclaimed Alston. “I couldn’t make 
out.” 

“Ves, that was it.” 

Charmian and Alston exchanged a quick glance. 

‘When you’ve done the finale,” Alston said, with the 
firmness of one who spoke with permission, even perhaps 
by special request, ‘‘will the opera be practically finish- 
ed?”’ 

‘“‘Finished! Good Heavens, no!” 

“Well, but if it’s the finale of the whole opera—” said 
Charmian. 

“T’ve got bits here and there to do, and a lot to re-do.” 

Again Charmian and the American exchanged glances. 

“T say, old chap,” said Alston, “you read Balzac, 
don’t you?” 

“Of course. But what has that to do with the opera?” 

“Did you ever read that story of his about a painter 
who was always striving to attain perfection, could never 
let a picture alone, was forever adding new touches, paint- 
ing details out and other details in? One day he called in 
his friends to see his masterpiece. When they came, they 
found a mere mess of paint representing nothing.”’ 

‘“Well—”’ said Claude, rather stiffly. 

“You've got a splendid talent. I hope you’re going to 
trust it.” 

Claude said nothing, and Alston, in his easy, almost 
boyish, way, glanced off to some other topic. But before 
he started for England he said to Charmian: 

“Do watch him a bit if vou can, Mrs. Charmian, for 
overelaboration. Don’t let him work it to death, I mean, 
till all the spontaneity is gone. I believe that’s a danger 
with him. Somehow I think he lacks complete confi- 
dence in himself.”’ 

“Vou see it’s the first time he has ever tried to do an 
opera.”’ 

“T know. It’s natural enough. But do watch out for 
overelaboration.” 

“I'll try to. But I have to be very careful with 
Claude.” 

“How d’you mean, exactly?” 

‘“‘He can be very reserved.”’ 

“Yes, but you know how to take him. And—well—we 
can’t let the opera be anything but a big success, can we?”’ 

If Claude had heard that ‘‘we’’! 

“T say, shall we walk around the garden?” Alston 
added, after a pause. “It isn’t quite time to go, and I 
want to talk things over before Claude comes down to see 
the last of me.” 

“Ves, yes.” 

They went out, and descended the steps from the ter- 
race. “I wanted to tell you, Mrs. Charmian, that I’m 
going to bring Crayford over, whatever happens, whether 
the epera’s done or not. There’s heaps ready for him to 
judge by. — And you must read him the libretto.” 

ga Bc exieoed Charmian, startled. 

“Ves, you. Study it up! Recite it yourself. Learn 
to give it all and mage than its value. That libretto is 
going to catch hold of rayford right away, if you read it 
and read it well.” - 

When she had recovered from her first shock of sur- 
prise Charmian felt radiantly happy. She had some- 
thing todo. Alston, with his shrewd outlook, was bring- 
ing her a step farther into this enterprisc. He was right. 
She remembered Crayford. A woman should read him 


the libretto, and in a décor—swiftly her imagination be- 
gan to work. The décor should be perfection—and 
her gown! 

‘‘How clever of you to think of that, Alston!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘I'll study as if I were going to be an actress.” 

“That’s the proposition! By Jove! you and I under- 
stand each other over this. I know Crayford by heart. 
We’ve got to what the French call ‘eblouir’ him when we 
get him here. We must play upon him with the scenery 
proposition—what he can do in the way of wonderful new 
stage effects. When we’ve got him thoroughly worked 
up over the libretto and the scenery prop, we'll begin to 
let him hear the music, but not a moment before. We 
can’t be too careful, Mrs. Charmian. Crayford’s a man 
who doesn’t start going in a hurry on newly laid rails. 
He wants to test every bally sleeper, pretty nearly. But 
once get him going, and the evening express from New 
York City to Chicago isn’t in it with him. Now you and 
I have got to get him started before he ever comes to old 
Claude. In fact——” 

He paused, put one finger to his firm round chin. 

‘“‘But we can decide that a bit later on.” 

‘“<*That’? What, Alston?” 

“I was going to say it might be as well to get Claude 
out of the way for a day or two while we start on old 
Crayford here. I suppose it could be managed some- 
how?” 

“‘ Alston—’”’ Charmian stopped on the path between 
the geraniums—‘“‘ anything can be managed that will help 
to persuade Mr. Crayford to accept Claude’s opera.”’- 

He wrung her hand and shouted for Claude. 

It was really time for him to go. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


CUHARMIAN studied the libretto minutely, practised 
reading it aloud. It was, of course, written in 
French, and she found a clever woman, retired from a 
theatrical career in Paris, Madame Thénant, who gave 
her lessons in elocution, and who finally said that she 
read the libretto ‘asses bien.’ This from Madame 
Thénant, who had played Dowagers at the Comedie 
Francaise, was a high compliment. Charmian felt that 
she-was ready to make an effect on Jacob Crayford. 
She was in active correspondence with Alston Lake, 
who was still in London, and who had had greater success 
than before. From him she knew that Crayford was 
in town, and would take his usual ‘‘cure’’ in August 
at Divonne-les-Bains. Lake had ‘‘begun upon him” 
warily, but had not yet even hinted at the visit to Africa. 
After his ‘‘cure’’ Crayford proposed making a motor 
tour. He thought nothing of running all over Europe 
in his car. Lake was going presently to speak of the 


perfect surface of the Algerian roads—“the best way, ~ 


perhaps, of getting him to go to Algeria.” He still 
wanted operas “badly,” and had asked after the Heaths 
directly he arrived in London. Lake had replied that 
Claude was finishing off an opera. 

“Was he? Where?” Alston had evaded the question, 
giving the impression that Claude wished to remain 
hidden away. Thereupon Crayford had asked after 
Charmian. and had been informed that of course she 
was with her husband. ‘‘Turtle doves, eh?” Crayford 
had dropped the subject, but had eventually returned 
to it again in a casual way. Had Lake heard the 
opera? Some of it. Did it seem any good? Lake 
had not expressed an opinion. He had shrewdly made 
rather a mystery of the whole thing. This, as he 
expected, had put Crayford on the alert. Since the 
success of Jacques Sennier he saw the hand of his 
rival, the ‘‘ Metropolitan,” everywhere, like the giant 
hand of one of the great trusts. Lake's air of mys- 
tery had evidently made him suspect that Claude had 
some reason for keeping away and making a sort of 
secret of what he was doing. Finally he had inquired 
point-blank whether any one was after young Heath's 
opera. Lake could not say anything as tothat. ‘Why 
didn't he write in Europe anyway, where folk could get 
at him if they wanted to?” had been the next question. 
Lake’s answer had rather indicated that the composer 
was very glad to have a good stretch of ocean between 
himself and any “folk”? who might want to get at him. 

This was the point at which the Lake correspondence 
with Charmian stood in the first week of August. His 
last letter lay on her knee one afternoon, as she sat ina 
hidden nook at the bottom of the garden, with the 
cca bamboos rustling in a warm south wind about 

er. 

Claude knew nothing of this exchange of letters, of 
all the planning and plotting. Charmian did nothing 
to disturb him. She wished him to be possessed by the 
work, to do it now merely for its own sake. The result 
of his labors would probably be better if that were so. 
If Crayford did come—and he must come! Charmian 
was willing it every day—his coming would be a surprise 
to Claude, and would seem a surprise to Charmian. She 
would get rid of Claude for a few days when Lake 
forewarned her that their arrival was imminent, would 
persuade him to take a little holiday; to go, perhaps, up 
into the cork woods to Hammam R'rirha. He was very 
pale, had dark circles beneath his eyes. The incessant 
work was beginning to tell upon him severely. Char- 
mian saw that. But how could she beg him to rest now, 
when it was so vital to their interests that the opera 
should be finished as soon as possible? In fact, they 
were living for, and in, the opera. And Charmian, de- 
voured by her secret ambition, had no heart to play a 
careful wife’s part. She had the will to urge her man on. 
She had no will to hold him back. Afterward he could 
rest, he should rest—on the bed of his laurels. 

She smiled now when she thought of that. 

About the middle of August, Charmian had news from 
Lake that his campaign on Claude’s behalf had every 
prospect of success. Crayford was now at Divonne- 
les-Bains, but had invited Lake to join him in a motor 





tour as soon as his ‘‘cure’’—by no means a severe one— 
was over. 

“That tour, Mrs. Charmian, as I’m a living man with 
good prospects, will end on the quay at Marseilles, and 
start again on the quay at Algiers. Crayford has tried 
to bring off a fresh deal with Sennier, but has been beaten 
off by Pierrot in petticoats, as he calls the great Henriette. 
She asked for the earth, and all planets and constella- 
tions besides. Now they are at daggers drawn. That’s 
bully for us. Take out your bottom dollar and bet it 
that I bring him over before September is ten days old.” 

The thirtieth of August arrived. In the afternoon 
of that day she received the following telegram from 
Alston Lake: 

‘Crayford and I start motor trip to-morrow. He thinks 
Germany. Have no fear;all right. Marseilles or I Dutch- 
man. LAKE.” 

On the fourth of September, Charmian had got rid of 
Claude, and, in a condition of expectation that was 
tinged agreeably with triumph, was awaiting the arrival 
of important visitors. 

Charmian had been alone for five days when another 
telegram came: ‘Starting to-morrow for Algiers by the 
Timgad. Hurrah. ALSTON.” 

When the day came on which the Timgad was due, she 
was in a fever of excitement. She went about the little 
house rearranging the furniture, putting the flowers 
in all the vases. Of course Mr. Crayford and Alston 
would stay at an hotel. But no doubt they would spend 
a good deal of time at the villa. She would insist on 
their dining with her that night. 

It was half-past four when a sound struck on her ears, 
a loud and trembling chord, a buzz, the rattle of a “‘cut- 
out.”” The blessed noises drew near. They were cer- 
tainly in the little by-road which led to the house. 
They ceased. She did not move, but sat where she was 
with a fast-beating heart. 

“Well, this is a cute little snuggery, and no mistake!” 

It was Crayford’s voice in the court of the bougain- 
villea. 

She bent her head and pored over her book. Ina 
moment Alston Lake’s voice said, in French: 

‘In the garden! No, don’t call her, Bibi, we will 
find her.”’ 

‘Look well on the stage, that boy,” said Crayford’s 
voie. ‘‘No mistake at all about its being picturesque 
over here.” 

Then the two men came into sight in the sunshine. 
Instantly Alston said, as he took off his Panama hat: 

“You got my wire from Marseilles, Mrs. Charmian?”’ 

“Oh, yes, I was expecting you! But I didn’t know 
when. Mr. Crayford, how kind of you to come over 
here in September! No one ever does.” 

She had got up rather languidly and was holding out 
her hand. 

‘Guess it’s the proper time to come,” said Crayford, 
squeezing her hand. ‘‘See a bit of the real thing! I 
don’t believe in tourist seasons at all. Tourists always 
choose the wrong time, seems to me.”’ 

By the look in his eyes as he glanced around him, 
Charmian saw that he was under the spell of Djenan-el- 
Maqui. ; 

‘You must have tea, iced drinks, whatever you like,” 
she said. ‘I'm all alone—as you sec.”’ 

“What’s that?” said Crayford. 

‘*My husband is away.” 

Crayford’s lips pursed themselves. For a moment he 
looked like a man who finds he has been “had.” In 
that moment Charmian knew that his real reason in “run- 
ning over” to North Africa had certainly been the opera. 

‘Gone to England?’’ asked Crayford, carelessly. 

“Oh, no. He's been working too hard, and ran away 
by himself for a little holiday to a place near here, 
Hammam R'rirha. He'll be sorry to miss you. I know 
how busy you always are, so I suppose you'll only stay 
a day or two?” 

Crayford’s keen eyes suddenly fastened upon her. 

“Yes, I haven’t too much time,” he remarked dryly. 

They all sat down, and again Crayford looked around, 
stretching out his short and muscular legs. 

‘‘Cute, and no mistake!” he observed, with a sigh, as 
he pulled at the tiny beard. ‘‘Think of living here now! 
Pity I’m not a composer, eh, Alston?”’ 

He ended with a laugh. 

‘And what’s your husband been up to, Mrs. Heath?” 
he continued, settling himself more comfortably in his 
big chair. ‘‘You’ve been over here for a big bunch of 
Sundays, Alston tells me—week-days too.” 

‘““Oh—’’ she seemed to be hesitating. 

Alston’s boyish eyes twinkled with appreciation. 

‘Well, we came here—we wanted to be quiet.”’ 

“Vou’ve got out of sight of Broadway, that’s certain.” 

Tea and iced drinks were brought out. They talked 
of casual matters. The softness of late afternoon, warm, 
scented, exotic, dreamed in the radiant air. And Cray- 
ford said: 

“It’s cute! It’s cute!” 

He had-removed his hat now and almost lay back in 
his chair. Presently he said: 

‘“Seems to me years since I’ve rested like this, Alston!”’ 

“TI believe it is many years,” said Lake, with a little 
satisfied laugh. ‘“‘I’ve never seen you do it before.” 

‘“"Cepting the ‘cure.’ And that don’t amount to any- 
thing.”’ 

“Stay and dine, won’t you?” said Charmian. “If 
you're not bored.” 

‘‘Bored!”’ said Crayford. 

“We'll dine just as we are. I’ll go in and see the 
cook about it.”’ 

“Very good of you, I’m sure,’ said Crayford. “But 
I don’t want to put you out.” 7 

‘You must stay. It is cooler here.” 

She got up and went slowly into the house. 

‘Stunning figure she’s got, and no mistake!’’ observed 
Crayford, following her with-his eyes. “‘But I say, 
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from the opera.” It ought to have pleased her, perhaps 
but it had wounded her. ; 
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Alston, what about this fellow, Heath? Now I’m over He wants to go to Djenan-el-Maqui, I can see that. But I’m 


keeping him off it. Lie low, and mum’s the word to Claude. 


here, I ought to have a look at what he’s up to. She 
seemed to want to avoid the subject, I thought. D'you 
think he’s writing on commission? Or perhaps some 
one’s seen the music. The Metropolitan crowd——”’ 

They fell into a long discussion on opera prospects, 
during which Alston Lake succeeded in giving Crayford 
an impression that there might be some secret in con- 
nection with Claude Heath’s opera. This set the im- 
presario bristling. He was like a terrier at the opening 
of a rat-hole. 

Charmian’s little dinner that night was perfect. 
Crayford fell into a seraphic mood. Beneath his hard 
enterprise, his fierce energies, his armor of business 
equipment, there was a strain of romance of which he 
was half ashamed, and which he scarcely understood 
or was at ease with. That night it came rather near to 
the surface of him. As he stepped out into the court 
to take coffee, with an excellent Havana in his mouth, 
as he saw the deep and limpid sky glittering with strong, 
almost fierce stars, and farther, fainter stars, he heaved 
a long sigh. 

“Bully!” he breathed. ‘Bully, and no mistake!” 

Exactly how it all came about, Charmian did not 
remember afterward; Alston, she thought, must have 
prepared the way with masterly ingenuity. Or perhaps 
she—no, she was not conscious of having brought it 
about deliberately. The fact was this: at ten o’clock 
that night Charmian began to read the libretto of 
the opera to the two men who were smoking near the 
fountain. 

It had seemed inevitable. The hour was propitious. 
They were all ‘worked up.” The night, perhaps, played 
upon them after La Grande Jeanne had done her part. 
Crayford was obviously in his softest, most receptive 
mood. Alston was expansive, was ina gloriously hopeful 
condition; the opera was mentioned again. By whom? 
Surely by the hour or the night! It had to be mentioned 
and inevitably was. Crayford was sympathetic, spoke 
almost with emotion—a liqueur glass of excellent old 
brandy in his hand—of the young talented ones who 
must bear the banner of art bravely before the coming 
generations. 

The libretto was touched upon. Alston surely begged 
her to read it. Or did she offer to do so, induced and 
deliciously betrayed into the definite by Alston? She 
and he were supposed to be playing into each other’s 
hands. But, in that matter of the libretto, Charmian 
never was able to believe that they did so. The whole 
’ thing seemed somehow to ‘‘come about of itself.” 

Sitting with her feet on a stool, which she very soon 
got rid of, Charmian began to read, while Crayford 


Your fellow conspirator, 
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It was difficult to “lie low.” But she obeyed and 
spent the long day alone. No one came to see her. 
Toward evening she felt deserted, presently even 
strangely depressed. If only Alston would come in for 
five minutes! Perhaps he would. She looked at the 
tiny watch which hung by her side at the end of a thin 
gold chain. The hands pointed to half-past nine. He 
might come yet. She listened. The night, one of a 
long succession of marvelous African nights, was per- 
fectly still. The servants within the villa made no 
sound. Her little dog heaved a faint sigh and stirred, 
turning to push her long nose into a tempting fold of 
Charmian’s skirt. But midway in her movement she 
paused, lifted her head, stared at the darkness with her 
small eyes, and uttered a muffled bark which was like 
an inquiry. Her nose was twitching. 

‘‘Some one is coming,” thought Charmian. 
is coming.” 

Almost directly she heard the sound of wheels, and 
the dog, jumping down, with her lopetty movement, 
delivered herself up to a succession of calm barks. She 
was a gentle individual, and never showed any great 
animation, even in such a crisis as this. The sound of 
wheels ceased, and in a moment a voice called: 

‘“‘Charmian! Where are you?”’ 

“Claude!” 

She felt that her face grew hot, though she was alone, 
and she had spoken the name to herself, for herself. 

“T’m out here on the terrace!” 

She felt astonished, guilty. She had thought that he 
would only come when she summoned him, perhaps to- 
morrow; that he would learn by telegram of the arrival 
of Crayford and Alston. Now she would have to tell 
him. 

He came out into the court, looking very tall in the 
night. 

‘“‘Are you surprised?” 

He kissed her. 

“Very! Very surprised!” 

“T thought I had had enough holiday—that I would get 
back. I only decided to-day, quite suddenly.” 

‘“Then—didn’t you enjoy your holiday?” 

“T thought I was going to. I tried to. J even pre- 
tended to myself that I was enjoying it very much. But 
it was all subterfuge, 1 suppose. For to-day I found I 
must come back. The fact is, I can’t keep away from 
the opera.” 


‘“ Alston 


up—not myself.” 


often be very aggravating,’ he said. 


lighting up. 


opportunity of his life. 
going to do. 
going to take the rester by myself, and I’m just going 
to hear that darned opera. 
nor you's going to get a look in. 


“I’m a fool,” she said, wiping her eyes. “I’m Strung 


Claude put his arm round her gently. 

“I understand that my attitude about my work must 
“But——” 

He stopped, said nothing more. 


“Let us believe in the opera,” she exclaimed, “your 


own child. Then others will believe in it, too. Alston 
does.” 


She looked up at him, with the tears still shining in her 


eyes. 


“And Jacob Crayford shall.” 

After a moment she added: 

“If only you leave him to me, and don’t spoil things.” 
“How could I spoil my own music?” he asked. 

But she only answered: 

“Oh, Claude, there are things you don’t understand!” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


“@O THE darned rester’s come back, has he?” 


Crayford was the speaker. Dressed in a very 


thin light suit, with a yellow linen coat on his arm, a pair 
of goggles in one hand and a huge silver cigar-case, “‘suit- 
ably inscribed,” in the other, he had just come into the 
smoking-room of the Excelsior Hotel. 


“They gave you the note, then?”’ said Alston. 
“FEy-uh.” 
Crayford laid the coat down, opened the cigar-case, 


and took out a huge Havana. 


“T guess we'll let the car wait a bit, Alston,” he said, 
‘‘Of course she telegraphed him to come.” 
“T’m quite sure she didn’t,” said Alston emphatically, 
“Think I can’t see?”’ observed Crayford dryly. 

“No. But even you can’t see what isn’t.” 

‘“‘There’s net much that is, this eye don’t light on. 


The little lady up at Djen-anne-whatever-you-may-call- 
it is following up a spoor. 
end of it. 
that’s all right. 
much of an innocent little thing—that’s all.” 


And I’m the big game at the 
She’s out to bring me down, my boy. Well, 
Only don’t you two take me for too 


Alston said nothing, and maintained a cheerful and 


imperturbable expression. 


‘“‘She’s brought the rester back so as not to miss the 
Now, I'll tell you what I’m 
I’m going right up to Djen-anne. I’m 


And neither the little lady, 
This is up to me, and 
See?” 


He ended with a little laugh. 

“Who do you think is here?”’ she said. 
“Here!” 

He glanced round. 

“T mean in Algiers.” 

Tell me!” ‘ 

“One is—Alston Lake.” 

“Alston! But why isn’t he up here, then?” 
“He has brought some one with him.” 
“Whom?” 7 

“Jacob Crayford.” 


you'll just keep right out of it. 

‘And what am I to do?” asked Alston. 

“When I get to Djen-anne I'll open out at once—come 
right to business. You stop here. As likely as not, the 
little lady’ll come back in the car to take you for a spin. 
If she does, keep her out till late. You can tell her a 
good bit depends on it.” 

“Very well.” 

‘Happen she'll dine with you?” threw out Crayford, 
always with the same half-humorous dryness. 

‘Do you mean that you wish me to try and keep Mrs. 
Heath to dinner?’ said Alston with bland formality. 


luxuriously struck a match and applied it to another 
cigar. At that moment he was enjoying himsclf as 
only an incessantly and almost feverishly active man is 
able to in a rare interval of perfect repose, when life 
and nature say to him, ‘“‘Rest! We have prepared this 
dim hour of stars, scents, silence, warmth, wonder, for 
you!” He was glad not to talk, glad to hear the sound 
of a woman’s agreeable voice. 

Just at first, as Charmian read, his attention was 
inclined to wander. The night was so vast, so starry 
and still, that, as he afterward said to himself, ‘“‘It 


took every bit of ginger out of me.”” But Charmian had 
not studied with Madame Thénant for nothing. This 
was an almost supreme moment in her life, and she knew 
it. She might never have another opportunity of in- 
fluencing fate so strongly on Claude’s behalf. Madame 
Sennier’s white face, set in the frame of an opera box, 
rose up before her. She took her feet off the stool, and 
let herself go. 

Very late in the night Crayford’s voice said: 

“That’s the best libretto since ‘Carmen,’ and I know 
something about libretti.” 

Charmian had her reward. He added, after a minute: 

‘Your reading, Mrs. Heath, was bully, simply bully!” 

Charmian was silent. Her eyes were full of tears. 
At that moment she was incapable of speech. Alston 
Lake cleared his throat. 

“Say,” began Crayford, after a prolonged pause, 
‘during which he seemed to be thinking profoundly, 
pulling incessantly at his beard—" say, can’t you get that 
husband of yours to come right back from wherever he is?”’ 

With an effort Charmian regained self-control. 

“Oh, yes, I could, of course. But—but 1 think he 
needs the holiday he is taking, badly.”’ 


‘““Been working hard, has he, sweating over the music?”’ 


“ce Ves 3? 

“Young ’uns must sweat, if they’re to get there. 
That’s all right. Ain’t it, Alston?” 

“Rather!” 


“Can’t you get him back?” continued Crayford. 

The softness, the almost luxurious abandon of look 
and manner were dropping away from him. The man 
who has “interests,” and who seldom forgets them for 
more than a very few minutes, began to reappear. 

“Well, I might. But—why?” 

‘““Don’t he want to see his chum, Alston?” 

“Certainly, he always likes to see Mr. Lake.” 

“Well, then - 

“The only thing is, he needs complete rest.” 

‘‘And so do I, but d’you think I’m going to take it? 
Not I! It’s the resters get left. You might telegraph 
that to your husband, and say it comes straight from me.” 

As they were leaving Djenan-el-Maqui, after Mr. 
Crayford had had a long drink, and while he was speak- 
ing to his chauffeur, who had the bonnet of the car up, 
Alston Lake whispered to Charmian: 

‘Don’t wire to old Claude. Keep it up. You are 
masterly, quite masterly.” 

On the following day she received a note from Alston. 


Dear Mrs. CHARMIAN: 

You are a wonder. No one on earth could have managed 
him better. You might have known him from the cradle— 
yours, of course, not his! I’m taking him around to-day. 





“Crayford here?” 

“Yes, he dined here yesterday and stayed till past mid- 
night. He wants to see you. I meant to telegraph to 
you almost directly.”’ 

“Wants to see me?” 

‘Yes. Claude, last night I read the libretto of the 
opera to him and Alston.”’ 

He was silent. It was dark in the court. She could 
not see his face clearly enough to know whether he was 
pleased or displeased. 

“Well—what did Crayford think of it?” 

“He said, ‘It’s the best libretto since Carmen.’ ”’ 

“Tt is a good libretto.” 

‘‘He was enthusiastic. Claude’’—she put her hand on 
his arm——‘‘he wants to hear your music.”’ 

“Has he said so?” 

“Not exactly—not in so many words. But he seemed 
very much put out when he found you weren’t here. 
And after he had heard the libretto he suggested my tele- 
graphing to you to come straight back.” 

“Claude,” she added, taking a resolution, “I don’t 
think it would be wise for us to seem too eager about the 
opera with Mr. Crayford.” 

“But I have never even thought 

“No, no. But now he’s here, and thinks so much of 
the libretto, and wants to see you, it would be absurd of us 
to pretend that he might not be of great use to us. I 
mean, to pretend to ourselves. Of course, if he would 
take it, it would be too splendid.” 

“He never will.” 

“Why not? Covent Garden took Sennier’s opera.” 

“(’m not a Sennier, unfortunately.” 

“What a pity it is you have not more belief in your- 
self!” she exclaimed, almost angrily. 

She felt at that moment as if his lack of self-confidence 
might ruin their prospects. 

“Oh, Claude,” she continued in the same almost angry 
voice, ‘‘do pluck up a little belief in your own talent! 
Otherwise how can——”’ 

She pulled herself up sharply. 

“T can’t help being angry,”’ she continued. 
In you so much, and then you speak like this!” 

Suddenly she burst into tears. Her depression culmi- 
nated in this breakdown, which surprised her as much as 
it astonished Claude. 

‘““My nerves have been on edge all day,” she said, or 
rather sobbed. ‘I don’t know why.” 

But even as she spoke she did know why. The strain 
of secret ambition was beginning to tell upon her. She 
was perpetually hiding something, was perpetually wait- 
ing, desiring, thinking ‘“‘“How much longer?”’ And she 
had not Susan Fleet’s wonderful serenity. And then she 
could not forget Claude’s remark, “I can’t keep away 
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“T believe 


“She might cheer you up. You might cheer each 


other up.” 


Charmian did come down from Mustapha in Cray- 


ford’s big yellow car. 


When she returned to Djenan-el-Maqui, in the late 


evening, she found Claude in the little dining-room. 


His face was flushed, his short hair was untidy, and 


the eyes which he fixed upon her looked excited, tired, 
and, she thought, something else. 


‘Is anything the matter?” , 
‘‘No, why should there be? Where have you been? 
“With Alston. He insisted on my keeping out of 


the way. Crayford, I mean, of course. Has it gone 
well? 
posed, I mean?”’ 


Did you play the whole of it—all you’ve com- 


“Ves.” 
“What did he say? What did he think of it?” 
“It isn’t easy to know exactly what that kind of man 


thinks.”’ 


‘‘Was he disagreeable? Didn’t you get on?” 

“Oh, I suppose we did.” 

“What did he say then?” 

‘All sorts of things.” 

“Go on cating. You look dreadfully tired. Tell me 


some of the things.” 


‘Well, he liked some of it.” 
‘Only some?”’ 


“He seemed to like a good deal. But he suggested 


quantities of alterations.” 


“Where? Which part?” 
“He says a march should be introduced. You know, 


“T know—the soldiers, the Foreign Legion. Well, that 
would be easy enough. You could do that in a day. 

“Do you think one has only to sit down i 

“Two days then—a week if you like! You have 
wonderful facility when you choose. And what else: 
Here, I’ll pour out the wine. What else?” 

“Heaps of things. He wants to pull half the opera 
to pieces, I think.” 

“Oh, no, Claudie! You are exaggerating. You always 
do, dear old boy. And if you do what he says, what 
then?” 

‘How d’you mean?” : 

“Would he take it? Would he produce it?” 

“He didn’t commit himself.”’ , 

“Of course not! They never do. But would he: 
You must have gathered something from his manner, 
from what he said, what he looked like.”’ 

‘He seemed very much struck with the libretto. He 
said there were great opportunities for new scenic effects. 

(Continued on page 68} 
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THE CHILD AND THE SCHOOL 


A Series of Sound Talks for Thinking People 


NO.I-HEREDITY AS FRIEND AND FOE IN EDUCATION 


BY WOODS HUTCHINSON, A.M., M.D. 


NHERITANCE is not a theory, but a 
fact. We are literally a bud from the 
parent stem, of one piece with the gen- 
eration that preceded us, and through 
itofa thousand generations before that. 
There is an unbroken chain, or better, 
stream, of life between us and the ear- 
liest appearance of life on this planet. 
We have eternal life, have been alive 
through all the ages, and shall be as 
long as life endures. The child as we 
see him, as he comes under our hand, is 
the tiniest tip of the apex of a pyramid 

Whose base is buried in the sands of time. He has all the 

strength of all the ages behind him and within him, driv- 

ing him onward, pushing him upward, molding his body, 
fashioning his mind, shaping his character. If we supply 


a favorable environment for the child, heredity will do 
the rest. 
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We Never Did Like Ghosts 


WE HAVE always boasted that we were the heirs of 
all the ages, though even as we said it we have 
glanced apprehensively over the shoulder, for fear lest 
some ghost of the past should rise and touch us. Man 
has ever felt that he was influenced, at times driven and 
dominated, by some force outside of himself rising out 
of the past. Somehow we never did like ghosts. We 
were enormously proud of our ancestors, but desperately 
afraid of them whenever they stalked clattering down the 
dimly lighted corridors at the witching hour of mid- 
night. The ancestors that survived in this way always 
seemed to be wicked ones. 

Part of this, of course, was due to our colossal self-con- 
ceit. Our successes were easily and obviously due to our 
own transcendent virtues and abilities; our failures to 
fate, or inherited tendencies. ts 

Now science, after years of investigation as to whether 


this devil was as black as he was painted, has turned on 
the calcium light, and behold! Inheritance. instead of 
being our worst enemy, is shown to be our best and 
stanchest friend. We are literally “born—not made: "' 
and considering what we know of ourselves, this is dis- 
tinctly fortunate. 

Particularly strong and vivid has our dread and fear 
of heredity always been in the realm of education. We 
had absolutely no confidence in the inborn tendencies of 
children. The only thing that the little rascals really 
wanted to be at was mischief. We sternly and consistent- 
ly repressedl every tendency of the child to do anything 
whatever of his own accord. ; 

‘Never mind what you think,”’ was our motto: "you 
do what I tell you.”’ 

Our rules of conduct were horribly and woodenly neg- 
ative. ¢“*Sit still. Don't fidget about. Don't whisper. 
Don't shuffle your)feet,” was the monologue that filled 
their school hours. ¢*Uold-up your head, turn out your 
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toes, speak when you’re spoken to, mind your clothes,” 
was our doddering command. Is it any wonder that the 
children came to be dumb and stupid in school? They 
fell into a kind of hypnotic trance, gazing raptly at the 
teacher, listening to her shrill recitation of admonitions, 
questions and “‘vital points” and chanting tunelessly and 
thinklessly in unison, the capitals of Europe, the Presi- 
dents of our country or ‘Thirty days hath September, 
April, June and November.” Their minds went into a 
state of suspended animation in school hours. 
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We Emphasized with the Rod 


S TO the bent of his natural moral tendencies, 

there was never the slightest doubt. “Spare the 

rod and spoil the child.” “As the twig is bent, the tree’s 

inclined,’”’ were the mottoes which hung upon the walls 

of the schoolroom as well as at home. And they weren’t 

worked in worsted either, but in hickory, leather and rat- 
tan. 

The child was a colorless chunk of the raw material 
of education, of such and such a vintage, without per- 
. sonality or preferences which were to be seriously con- 
sidered, who was to have certain things done to him so 
many hours of the day and so many days of the week. 
If he didn’t like what was done to him, so much the bet- 
ter. It was good spiritual discipline for him. If his re- 
sponse was not a verbatim echo of what was said to him, 
he must say it again and keep on saying it until he was 
as reliable as a phonograph. In the meantime; he must 
not be allowed to go on to anything else until he has 
“got that right.” This to encourage initiative and teach 
him thoroughness! 

Is it any wonder that we never found out anything 
about the child himself, never added a single fact to our 
knowledge of him for centuries? We never stopped to 


think. 
We Simply Did as We Were Told 


UR grievous fault was that we never looked at the 
. matter with our own eyes, but tamely and stupidly 
took the word of others for it for century after century. 
We never took the trouble to look at the child himsclf, 
to consider our raw material, to say to ourselves, What 
is this boy? What forces brought him this far? In 
which direction is he headed, and what would he tend 
to do and become if he were left entirely to himself? We 
asked him his age and what name-label had been pasted 
on him by his parents, and there our curiosity ended. 
After that we took him for granted. He was a child, 
nothing more. Everybody knew what children were. 
We simply did as we had been told by our teachers, 
who had been taught by their teachers, who again had 
received it from theirs, and so on ad infinitum, across the 
ages, Clear back to the Tower of Babel. We thought 
that the child was new, fresh created by God; when, as 
a matter of fact, he was as old as an Egyptian pyramid, 
and like it covered all over with the records of dead and 
past ages. We thought he was young, when he was real- 
ly older than we were. We utterly failed to realize, be- 
cause we were pig-ignorant, that instead of being five 
years old when he stepped across the threshold of the 
schoolroom he was ten million and five years old; that 
every con of that time had left its mark on him and 
would sway his growth. Of course, the more ignorant 
we were the more determined we were to teach him— 
and thoroughly. We were absolutely sure that unless 
we were ‘on the job” day and night, he would never 
grow up, or, at least, would grow up crooked or run wild, 
or explode, or come to some bad end. Now we are con- 
tent to let him grow for himself, with a little assistance 
over the hard places when-he asks for it. 
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Now We Begin to Know 


HE results of recent investigations have shown 
with overwhelming clearness that mental character- 
istics are inherited just as definitely and as certainly as 
bodily ones are and, to a very considerable extent, 
moral ones also. 

All of us have known of scattered instances where chil- 
dren would reproduce the little characteristic habits of 
thought, tricks of manner, and even turns of expression, 
not of their parents merely, for there the influence of 
example and imitation might come in, but, with ludicrous 
accuracy and faithfulness, of their grandparents, their 
uncles, and even their great-grandparents, whom they 
may have never even seen. Collections of data cover- 
ing thousands of cases bear out these individual im- 
pressions. 

As a recent example may be cited the very careful 
study of Dr. W. Peters of the records of three generations 
of school-children, gathered in the primary schools of 


Germany and Austria. His results were surprisingly uni- 
form and clear all along the line. Where both parents 
had good-to-average school records, seventy-six per cent. 
of their children were above the average, and only twen- 
ty-four per cent. in various degrees below par. Where 
one parent had a good record and the other a poor one, 
fifty-nine per cent. of the children showed good reports, 
and forty-one per cent. poorer ones. Where both parents 
were well below the average, only thirty-eight per cent. 
of their children won good reports, and sixty-two per 
cent. fell below par. 

This was fairly convincing, but the influence of heredity 
in mental development did not end here. Taking a series 
of cases in which the record of the parents was uniformly 
good, Dr. Peters then investigated the standing of the 
grandparents, with the interesting result of finding that 
even in cases where all of the parents were alike good, 
those children whose grandparents had made the best 
records showed the highest general averages. 

History and local records afford many instances where 
strong character and intellectual ability have been hand- 
ed down from father to son for three, five, and even 
more successive generations. And this occurs in every 
walk and station of life, although only the more distin- 
guished instances and wealthier families get into the pub- 


lic records. 


What Insight and Experience Tell 


ALMOST any teacher of insight and experience will 

tell you that she can gauge, eight timcs out of ten, 
the probable ability and final accomplishments of a boy 
or girl within a few wecks, or at most a few months, after 
they come under her care. 

All that education, even the most elaborate and suc- 
cessful, can do, is to provide a clear field and a favorable 
environment for the development of such ability as al- 
ready exists. 

It can not create one particle of mental power or of in- 
tellect; and it is exceedingly doubtful whether even the most 
skilful and ingenious system can increase the native intel- 
lectual force and original mental ‘‘horse-power” of any 
individual more than five or ten per cent. 

It can polish up the wood of the stock and the metal 
of the lock, but it can not much increase the caliber or 
the range of the rifle. 

A partial exception to the universal inheritance of 
powers of mind and character, as well as of body, is the 
case of the genius. The children of a genius almost al- 
ways fall below our expectations, and a great man is sel- 
dom the father of a child of his own ability or caliber. 
This is apparently for the reason that he is himself such 
a peculiarly fortunate chance’ combination. such a lucky 
accident, as it were. Statistically regarded, he actually 
occurs only about once in a million births, and hence is 
hardly likely to occur again in the same family line for 
many, many generations; although the line which has 
produced one genius, if followed cither forward or back- 
ward, will not infrequently show several other individ- 
uals within two or three generations of more than the 
average ability. 

So far as hereditary diseases are concerned, the race 
makes a pretty nearly fresh start, with a clean slate, 
every generation. Fifty years ago, at least half if not 
two-thirds of our diseases were believed to be hereditary; 
now the number has shrunk to a mere handful, and they 
chiefly diseases and perversions of the nervous system 
such as give rise to insanity, epilepsy, feeble-mindedness 


and idiocy. 


How Things Do Not Run in Families 


UBERCULOSIS, for instance, ‘‘runs in families,” 
not because it is inherited by children from their 
parents, but because children living in the same room, 
eating the same food, breathing the same air with 
their parents, are almost certain to be infected by the 
disease. It is true that a certain amount of influence is 
exerted by heredity in the transmission of this disease. 
But this only in the sense of inheriting a weakness which 
does not permit us to throw off their attack as readily 
as the average, or, possibly, some slight defect of con- 
struction in some particular organ, or part of the body, 
which renders it easier for an inflammation to get foot- 
hold there. It has been shown by careful investigations 
conducted by students of social conditions in the slums 
of all countries in the civilized world, that even in spite 
of the poor food, the poor air, the overcrowding, the 
contagious discases, and all the dismal and depressing 
conditions of slum and tenement life, not less than ninety 
per cent. of all the babies born in the slums and the 
tenements are born practically normal and sound in 
mind and body. 
This is not to say that they are born of average size 
and stature, for they were not. Their mothers have 


been starved and overworked too savagely before they 
were born, to allow of that. Simply that they were sounq 
and free from defects of either body or mind, with the ful! 
possibilities of vigorous manhood and noble womanhood 
in them if they were given a fair chance in the matter of 
food and fresh air and play. Their care, it was found 
must begin at a very early stage of their individual exist. 
ence— before they are yet born; if their mothers Were 
allowed to overwork and underfeed and use up in the 
struggle for a bare living the strength and the nourish. 
ment which ought to have been devoted to the develop. 
ment and perfecting of the new life, children would he 
born stunted, undersized, feeble, and ready to succumb 
to any infection that came their way. 
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The Cheering Message of Modern Science 


N FINE, the cheering message of modern science 

is, that the age-long debate as to which is the more 

potent, heredity or environment, breed or pasture, is 
largely a battle of words, a conflict of terms. 

Environment can do much to thwart and interfere with 
heredity, little io improve it or modify it in any other way, 

Unfavorable environment, for instance, can do much 
to spoil the very best heredity, but it can never crush 
it entirely or even thwart it in the long run in the major- 
ity of instances. Its principal effect will be to kill an 
abnormally large percentage and to stunt many of the 
remainder. The majority probably, however, if they 
survive at all, will have kept most of their inherent qual- 
ities in spite of even the worst environment. 

The heredity of at least ninety-five per cent. of school- 
children is excellent if only their environment is made 
to suit it: the real problem of education therefore be- 
comes that of providing such an environment in the 
school. If we do not get good results from ninety-five 
per cent. of the children admitted to our schools, we have 
our environment to blame, not their heredity. 

The vast majority of our great men are not born of 
other great men or of families of transcendent ability or 
of high degree. They are born as rare patterns in the 
great kaleidoscope of nature, from the perpetual shuffling 
and reshuffling of the thousand and one units which de- 
termine character and ability; lucky casts of the.dice of 
circumstance. A city of a million inhabitants will have 
more great men born in it than a town of ten thousand 
on purely mathematical principles. 


i, 


What Our Schools Stand For 


UR schools are the real nurseries of our future na- 
tional life. As it stands at present, we probably 
permit fully a fourth, if not half, of our geniuses, our 
scholars, our statesmen, our great scientists, to be starved 
to death in infancy or in early childhood, stifled in the 
crowded air of the working man’s cottage or tenement, 
or poisoned by bad food, or killed by the infections of 
the filthy diseascs. When education is made rational, 
when the school takes for its principal care the health 
and the vigor of the child, all this frightful waste will be 
done away with and we shall nearly conserve our human 


resources. 


Nature Is Our Backer 


DUCATHFON has all the forces of nature, all the 

strength of heredity on its side and working in its 

favor, if it will only recognize them and cooperate with 
them in the right spirit. 

Our actual descent is not from the bodies of our ances- 
tors one generation after another, great-grandfather, 
grandfather, and.so on, but from the sex-glands within 
each one of those successive bodies. The only way in. 
which the sex-gland, the germ-plasm, as Weisman calls 
it, can be modified, is by changes injurious or otherwise, 
which take place in the blood and fluid of the body which 
enclose it. The torch of life is handed down from sex- 
gland to sex-gland, the body being little more than a lan- 
tern, a shelter which protects it from the gusts of circum- 
stances. | 

Is it for a moment to be supposed that this same re- 
sistless force, heredity, which has guided us from one 
extraordinary transformation stage to another until final- 
ly the highest has been reached, is going to desert us and 
cease its action as soon as we appear in the light of day? 
It is still at work within us, as actively and purposefully 
as ever, and if we give it time and scope for its powers 
it will carry the child onward to the stature of manhoo 
as beautifully and unerringly as the stars move in their 
courses. 








* The second articles in this series will tell “How The Child 
Climbs The Family Tree.” 


What About Listening?—From A Letter 
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HERE was an editorial in the October DELINEATOR on “The Power of 
It set me thinking about the way people listen. 
only a few people who listen to what you say, unless you talk of per- 
And at the bottom of it is nothing mcre or less than utter 


Talking.” 


sonalities. 
want of sympathy. 


I know a very bright, interesting woman, who is well-bred and cultured, as 
even a stranger can tell at first sight. She very evidently likes me—she 
says so, and she shows it in all sorts of kindnesses and attentions. She will do anything 
for me—except listen to me. She doesn’t hesitate at all to interrupt whatever I may be 
saying,so that the current of the conversation is completely changed. And she is utterly un- 
conscious of any impoliteness. She would be really hurt if I told her the truth about herself. 

And there’s another friend, who is so eager to come to see me and my family that she 
says her love outruns the speediest train. Yet the minute she arrives I haven’t a 


There are 





myself seeming unkind? 


chance even to welcome her before she’s started on an account of her journey 
—who got off at Blucberry Station and such things, while my Robert and 
Helen stand waiting to shake hands, as I have taught them to de, until their 
childish patience is worn out and they stea) away to play. 

And she keeps on talking, with never a single word that’s humanly interesting, 
until finally I take a candle to show her to her room. Even then, in the middle of 
my “Good night,” she begins a new topic suggested by something on the table. 

That is Mrs. Torker, and there are lots like her, but not five women of my acquaint- 
ance like dear Mrs. Golden, who has seen the best that the world contains, and is a 
delightful conversationalist. Yet she always seems to enjoy listening. 

How can I make my friend of breeding and culture see her rudeness without hurt- 
ing her feelings, or insist on having my share of time when Mrs. Torker comes without 
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THE BANISHMENT OF GEORGINA 


BY JOSEPHINE UNDERWOOD MUNFORD 


HAD just begged Georgina not to, but she would 
not listen to me. I knew Herr Professor would 
catch her. But she always rushes ahead when 
the notion strikes her, and something in the little 
Knoepfer’s playing had struck her funny, so there 
: she was putting it all on the back of her music— 
the little Knoepfer with a halo round her head, the most 
ridiculous wiggle to her spine, and the keys all flying 
around like wild, while Herr Professor sat on his stool 
wrapped in the 
most killing admi- 
ration. Everybody 


Author of ‘‘Georgina’s Trial Lesson ”’ 


Illustrated by David Robinson 


We all knew well enough what he meant. Georgina 
was playing with her art, and desecrating her own genius 
by not working as she ought. He had said that before. 

Georgina didn’t say anything. She bit her lips, but 
She did not flinch. The Master asked her over again 
what she was going to play. 

She told him. She had the Chopin Polonaise in A 





says the Knoepfer 
is his pet. 

I had had my 
lesson and had 
come out alive, 
thank the Lord! 
It had been a hard 
one, because be- 
sides the usual 
number of pupils, 
two of the Vorbe- 
reiterinnen were 
there with the new 
pupils they had 
prepared for Herr 
Professor, and 
Herr Skotowski 
was there from 
Berlin—all the 
biggest pianists 
drop in any time 
to watch the class 
—and then that 
stuck-up Ignaz 
Schwarz was 
perched up on a 
chair, his long legs 
in their short trou- 
sers, just bristling 
with conceit, and I 
had to play one of 
the very pieces 
that he had on his 
program that 
night in the Koe- 
litzheimer Saal. He 
was a Wunderkind 
too, but he was not 
like the little 
Knoepfer, who was 
a dear, and we all 
thought had real 
genius. But his - 
was just a talent for technique without very much soul 
it seemed to me, and he was so proud of himself he had 
almost got to where he couldn’t learn any more, and 
Herr Professor had already almost sent him away twice. 
Besides, he dresses a whole lot younger than he is, just 
for effect. 

But, as I said, Georgina was sitting up there calm as 
you please, drawing caricatures behind Herr Professor’s 
back. I was scared to death. She had come mighty 
near being shipped lesson before last, and that would 
have meant—oh, I don’t know what wou/d have happened 
to her! Walter Conrad, at home, the big music manager 
in New York, is paying for her education over here, and 
it Just seemed to me she had gof to make good. But it 
looked as if she kept Herr Professor fidgeting all the 
lime. She has more talent than anybody in the class, 
some say genius. But it just seems as if something about 
her makes the Master frantic, and he makes her that 
way, too. Yet deep down I do believe they admire each 
other in a drawn-dagger sort of way. 

Her lesson came next to the kleine Knoepfer’s, and I 
was hoping that because his pet had had such a good one 
he would be in a good humor for Georgina’s. (To be 
honest, he doesn’t really have a pet. I believe. for he’s 
too big for that, but people say he docs.) So I tried to 
feel cheerful, though something in me went sort of sick 
as Georgina got up, handed him her music and laid the 

ronen for her lesson on his piano in an envelope, and 
seated herself at the Bechstein grand. I knew he would 
see the Caricatures. Georgina had forgotten all about 
them the minute they were out of her pencil. She is 
like that about everything. 

What play you, Fraulein?” he asked, and turned the 
music over in his hands to see. Of course he struck the 
faa ak first thing. His bushy eyebrows went up, his 
Me took on a sharp curve and he just /ooked at Georgina. 
pate all. But I certainly did tremble. Then I 
oe t oe of that silly Julie Swirszinska, who is so 
" fe about Georgina, and always moons around her 
i at picturesque Polish way. She looked so scared 
ae me funny, and I managed to settle back in my 
Chair and breathe again. | 
‘ esi The Fraulein plays artiste.” He looked 

er sharply. “It were well to remember the danger 
ol playing with such a fire.” 





ye 
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Georgina stood against the wall with her arms folded 


flat, a Beethoven Sonata, a Czerny Study, and a Toccata 
of Herr Professor’s. 

When she mentioned the Czerny he looked at her sort 
of quick and then grunted. ‘‘So-o, Fraulein -rtiste has 


' condescended to bring an étude? That is good. A little 


technique may be useful even to the greatest. Also 


spielen Sie.”’ 

Georgina played. 

Now the Czerny Op. 740 No. 13 is not so terribly 
hard, but it is tricky. The rhythm tempts you to come 
in too soon on a beat, and nearly all the accents have to 
be done with weak fingers because of. the way it lies on 
the keys. So good, slow practise is the only way t) get it. 
No talented bluff, even of Georgina’s, could do the trick. 

I held my breath. But Georgina just gave her red 
curls a kind of shake rubbed her hands with her hand- 
kerchief and then swept that study off the keys all in one 
rush. Every note, every accent, every shading was there, 
like dots on a butterfly’s wing. Nothing was missing. 
So Herr Professor was obliged to see she had worked. He 
looked kind of taken aback, and then pleased against his 
will; but he tried to hide it. 

“Not unrhythmical,” was al! he said, and began looking 
at her other notes. 

“T thought you said Toccata from me,” he said look- 
ing at her sidewise out from under his bushy eyebrows. 

“Ta, Herr Professor. I did not think notes would be 
needed.” 

“Um Gotteswillen, can I be expected to remember 
everything I ever wrote!” he blazed out. 

I knew he would Jand on her for her carelessness, but T 
just couldn’t make her get the notes of the Toccata that 
afternoon. She had lost them and wouldn't look for 
them—she always memorizes things in about a minute 
and lays the notes just anywhere—and she didn't tell me 
until we were leaving the house. 

Well, he fumbled about for the notes in his music 
case, and though Julie Swirszinska looked scared to 
death at his tone, I knew he was too just to listen un- 
fairly just because he was provoked. No matter how mad 
he gets with any of us, he never mixes that up with his 
musical judgment. Why, there was Leo Kosicek, who 
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made his d¢but when I fitst came, and Herr Professor f ad 
given him lessons free for years just because of his big 
talent. although he didn't mind saying that he couldn't 
stand him personally—called him a sneaky Polish rat. 
Another reason I wasn't afraid was because I knew 
Georgina had worked on that Toccata just like she had 
on the Etude. Walter Conrad had written her a scorch- 
ing letter about what she owed him and her future. and 
sv she had worked like fury for @ week and hadn't been 
to walk with that 
silly Count Baret- 
sky a single time. 
He used to come 
early in the morn- 
ing, just when she 
had got a good 
start at her work, 
and take her off to 
the Dammerwald 
for an all day's 
tramp in the 
woods. I never 
did see how she 
could bother with 
him. If somebody 
could just strangle 
him, Georgina 
would be all right. 
My, but she'll set 
the world on fire 
if she ever gets 
down to it! She's 
got everything, tal- 
ent, training, mag- 
netism and a great 
big sort of wild 
red-sunset beauty 
that takes you by 
storm. 

But I'm forget- 
ting all about that 
lesson of hers. 
The Toccata went 
well, too. He 
stopped her near- 
ly every line for 
some suggestion 
or nuance, but he 
was just keen 
about everything 
in it, and he saw 
she had been 
working hard. 

‘“Fraulein has 
found it worth 
while to think. nicht wahr?”’ he said once, and I knew 
he was pleased, though he had a kind of sarcastically 
humble air that he always uses with Georgina, as if he 
thought she was so high and mighty about herself. 

I was glad he took a lot of time with the Toccata. How 
I did pray the Beethoven would come next. and take a 
long time, so they wouldn’t get to the Polonaise. Oh, 
Georgina is such a roose! She had all those splendid 
things that she had slaved over, and she would stick in 
that Polonaise that I knew she hadn’t really weeded out 
for weeks. It was one of her star picces as a Wunderkind, 
but had got all full of kinks from careless playing. It 
was such things as this that made the Master fairly foam 
at the mouth. I had nearly dropped dead when she said 
she was poing to play it. 

Sure enough, the Sonata came next. And how she 
played! It opens with dreamy chords like a wood spirit 
sighing. Then comes the pattering of rain-drops; then 
the gathering of storm-clouds and a rush of wind. 

The Master leaned forward, his head with its bushy 
white hair sunk on his chest. his eyes closed. Every now 
and then his fingers ran soundlessly over the keys of his 
own piano, ln a sort of unwilling sympathy with Geor- 
gina. 

During the middle movement the door opened noise- 

lessly and Madame Krveisner, America’s biggest pianist, 
slipped in and stood silent against the wall. I didn’t even 
know she was on this side of the world. No one said any- 
thing. Everybody was listening. 
_ The last movement came. with its liquid, flowing, surg- 
ing arpeggios, like woods and water and earth and sky, 
and mostly like things behind the sky, I guess. Oh, 
Beethoven is just—well, 1 think his name is the biggest 
thing in the world to Georgina. And she plays him that 
Way, too! 

The last note came, a whisper in D minor. The Master 
rose to his feet. 

“Mein Gott, what art thou?’ he stormed. “Genius 
or fool? So ein Talent, and then the crime thou dost 
commit against it!” In his excitement he dropped the 
“Sie” and was sayiog “Du” to her. He walked to the 
window and turned his back. 

Georgina did not s-y a_word, but her face wes white 
and her eyesoghitteted all blue-green like turquoise. and 
her hair actually seemed to glow like a live fire. Shi | 
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her handkerchief in her hands, and tore it all to little 
shreds without the least notion what she was doing. 
Madame Kreisner laid her hand on Georgina’s hair as 
she came past her toward the Master, and even Ignaz 
Schwarz looked a little less perky. The great Kreisner’s 
eyes were wet and I felt blinky myself, until I caught 
sight of Julie Swirszinska with the tears running down 
her face like a shower-bath. She certainly is silly. I 
wonder Georgina can’t see it! 

Herr Professor turned from the window with a sigh 
and saw Madame Kreisner for the first time. He almost 
kissed her—she was one of his biggest pupils, and though 
every one said they fought like tigers from her first 
lesson on, they were devoted to each other. -Then he 
sat down at his piano and turned to Georgina. 

‘Also, die Polonaise,” he said. 

I could have died! Even Georgina seemed to realize 
things a little. To pitch that hashed-up work, great as it 
is in itself, into the midst of such an atmosphere! It 
was pure madness. , 

“Ts it not too late, Herr Professor?”’ she said hesita- 
tingly. ‘“The hour is already far past.” | 

‘Aber nein!”* he said with extra kindness. “Spielen 
Sie, spielen Sie!” 

Georgina looked suddenly sick. She stood up, fidgeted 
with her music-rack and screwed the stool up higher. 
Then she gave me a look I never shall forget. I went 
cold all over. 

She sat down. Oh, Lord! With a crash she began the 
Polonaise—in the wrong key! It is written in A flat 
major. She began in D minor, the key of the Sonata. 

The Master looked at her inquiringly. 

Chromatic fourths follow the opening chord and she 
dashed off the right number of these, transposing as she 
went, but in a minute came to a hopeless tangle and 
stopped. She looked at Herr Professor like a tiger in a 
trap. 

‘Werzeihen Sie, I—that is not the key.” 

‘So-0-0?"’ Qh, that tone! It sounded polite, as if he 
was holding his temper with a rope. But in a minute I 
knew he would break loose. ‘What might have been 
the key the last time Fraulein noticed?” 

She stamped her foot. ‘I do know. In just a mo- 
ment.” 

‘Also gut. We will wait.”’ 

He fixed his eyes on Georgina in a way to paralyze 
anybody’s memory. You could have heard a pin drop. 

She sat there helpless. Why, he got even the Kreisner 
herself so tangled up once when she was a student that 
she couldn't tell him which was her right hand and which 
was her left. And, fond as he is of the little Knoepfer. 
I saw him scold her so one day about carelessness in 
leaving her music at home that she couldn’t tell him, to 
save her life, her new address when he asked how far he 

would have to send for it. Ignaz had to tell him, for her. 
I knew Georgina was too petrified to think. 

He got up and walked all round her and looked at her 
curiously. Then at last he suggested. “Perhaps A flat. 
It goes not badly in that key.” 

Georgina began again. She played that Polonaise 
just as badly as nobody on earth but a wild talent like 
hers could do a thing that has rusted in her fingers for 


WAKING UPA PEOPLE — |. 


N AUGUST, 1910, Dr. Dowling became President 
of the Louisiana State Board of Health. Since 
that time he has been actively engaged in a battle 
with dirt; a most strenuous battle it has been. He 

has given the State such a “housecleaning as few States 
are fortunate cnough to get. 

No one ever guessed how dirty it was until Dr. Dow- 
ling began ‘‘pecking” into corners and under things, 
then came out and told what he had found. He didn't 
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weeks. Of course there were beautiful moments here 
and there, but on the whole it wasn’t much better than 
a scramble. By the time she reached the part near the 
end where it is soft and almost like a nocturne, she had 
forgotten, as usual, everything else but the music, and 
was playing with a dreamy confidence. The Master 
stood behind her, watching. Suddenly he leaned over 
and caught her wrist, jerking her hand from the keys. 

‘Those notes are not Chopin’s. They are more yours 
than his! What do you mean by such insolence to your 
composer?” . 

He stormed back to his piano, and began to play. 
Heavens, what a performance! It was the theme of 
Chopin’s Polonaise to be sure, but what he did do to it! 
He mixed it up with the most outlandish nonsense, ex- 
plaining all the time that this was Georgina studying. 
First came the love theme, right, hand, of the novel she 
was reading while she practised, while the left hand 
kept up the chords of the Polonaise; next the right hand 
carried the melody, and the left hand was Count Baret- 
sky's voice in a silly bass begging Georgina to leave her 
practise and go for a tramp in the woods. (Nothing 
ever escaped the Master’s ears.) It was fiendishly clever 
and we all sat like so many knots, for we knew we were 
hearing a wonder we might never hear again in our lives. 
Even Georgina sat spellbound like the rest of us, forget- 
ting everything but the Master’s fury of genius—that ts, 
until he came to Baretsky’s name. Then she jumped up, 
white to the lips. 

“That is infamous: 
would dare——"’ 

The Master faced her. 

“Insolent! Thy Talent has made thee insolent in- 
stead of humble. I could swear thou hast not looked 
at thy Polonaise for a week. It is thus that thou learnest. 
But await thy real concerts—not thy childish glory 
of playing for Grandmama on Sunday afternoon. 
Await thy cold public, I say! Then will thy insolence 
desert thee!”’ 

He snatched her Polonaise from where it lay on the 
piano and tore it to shreds. 

‘My insolence never deserts me!”’ cried Georgina proud- 
ly, and catching up the Toccata and some other of the 
Master's music she gave a few jerks and threw the pieces 
at his feet. It was fire meet fire. Oh, but I could have 
hugged her! 

But my heart nearly choked me. I swallowed it hard, 
for I knew what was coming. The Kreisner looked as if 
she was going to speak, then kept quiet. One look at the 
Master told her it was no use. Julie sobbed out loud. 
It meant ruin for Georgina. Conrad would drop her when 
the Master turned her away. Her career was already as 
good as dead. 

Her banishment came quietly and in low tones. Big 
as was the Master’s anger, he showed that he was bigger 
than it. 

Georgina stood against the wall with her arms folded. 
Her eyes looked positively weird, as if she didn't see a 
thing inthe room. As for me, I was hypnotized. I knew 
I should feel things later, but at that minute I ‘didn’t 
have a feeling in the world. 

When it was over—I don't know how he said it, but 
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we all knew he meant it this time—Georgina turned ard | 
left the room. I started to follow, but Professor gave 
me just one look and I sat down. | 

“Who plays next?” he said in a voice that sounded 
calm, but we all knew how torn up he was. 

A new pupil, August Schmidt I think his name wa 
went to the piano. He was a heavy-faced Germap 
His technique was conscientious, but you could tell from 
the first phrase that he was slow-footed in his soul, |, 
was easy to see that the Master had to force his mind t, {| 
the lesson. In the midst of it the door opened. Georgina ff 
entered like somebody walking in her sleep. Her eve 
were wide and staring, and she groped her way to th 
piano where Herr Schmidt was. He got up as if hypno- 
tized. The Master stared. | 

Georgina sat down. She began with the Polonaise 
and she played it through with an inspired bigness tha 
twisted our hearts. If there were any slips they wer 
such as Chopin himself would have forgiven. With the 
closing chord I started to clap (I forgot where I was) an: 
the others joined in. But the Master sat in a trance. 
I know Georgina didn’t even hear us. Her strained look 
relaxed and her mouth took on the twist it always doe f 
when she starts out to tease. She struck the opening 
chords over again—but in D minor. Then came—vwell. 
it was Just Georgina that we saw every day, but I know 
what she did was a masterpiece. I can’t half tell about it, 
but it was genius! Her take-off was as great or greater 
than the Master’s himself—for look how much it meant 
to her! 

She began in the wrong key, putting in staccato notes 
with the left hand for the Master’s voice scolding her. 
Then she went through the fourths and seemed to break 
down, and began all over again in the right key and 
imitated the Master’s own caricature. It was marvel- 
ously like it in spirit even if the notes weren't all the 
same, and she ended with slow, precise, accented practise, 
showing that she meant to reform. 

Everybody was laughing now except Julie, whose 
black eyes were popping from her head, and the Master, 
whose face looked like the Sphinx. 

Then at the end of the Polonaise Georgina shifted over 
into D minor, and began the Beethoven Sonata. We 
knew she was reminding the Master that there was 
something to be said on her side, and as she went on 
with it, I cried and so did everybody else. : 

She played it even more wonderfully than before. 
When she finished she walked over to the Master and 
her eyes were praying hard. 

He was at his piano again and his back was toward us. 
His elbow was on the piano and his head on his hand. 
His face was hidden. He didn’t look up, nor turn his 
head, nor anything. He just reached out his hand 
blindly, as if he felt her standing there, and took hold of 
hers—and kissed it! Her face was turned from us, tco, 
by this time. ' 

We waited a minute, but neither one of them moved. | 
Then Madame Kreisner got up quietly and walked past 
behind them and out of the room. I followed her, and 7 
one by one the rest came after us. ¢ 

We knew there was no use waiting for any more }' 
lessons after that. 
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day they are enthusiastic on the subject of pure food ~ 
and sanitation. mn 
Whenever Dr. Dowling found a dirty place it was % 
“Clean up or shut up." and with the law on his side the if 
dirty place was quickly transformed in order to resume \ 
business. He destroyed patent medicines detrimental Ss 
to health, burned tubercular meat, condemned unsanitary 7 
dairies and food not within the pure-food laws. He S 
abolished the roller-towel and the public drinking-cup. - 
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THE PARIS MODEL 


THE DELINEATOR FOR JANUARY, 1913 


BY JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS 


ommnememe=eeg ANY women find enjoyment in clothes; 
but Isadora simply and frankly loved 
» them. Not as an artist, for she was 
M / no connoisseur of line and color; not 
\ from vanity, for she confronted her 
_ broad person in the glass with unre- 
_ sentful and unmitigated acceptance, 
not from social ambition. for she was 
as good as any one 1n Ridgefield ex- 
cept the Duprees—and Amy Dupree, 
for all her rise to fortune, still hailed 
her as ‘‘Dode,” or picked her up if 
_ there was no one else in the motor. 
Not even the sex instinct of bright plumage could explain 
it, for Isadora, after a few years of exuberance and a 
few more years of wistfulness, had settled contentedly 
into the thirties, and looked on men as she looked on 
titles and conservatories and foreign travel—as things 
exquisitely desirable, but too remote to trouble her. 

Clothes made her very happy, that was all. She loved 
them as she loved little soft new chickens, or baby kit- 
tens, or kitteny babies. A bit of lace about her throat 
filled all her day with glamour. A new fur, coming home 
in a shiny brown box, irradiated the weeks before with 
a golden suspense and the months after with a glory of 
fulfilment. She could not give to such things much di- 
rect time, for she was never more than a week or two 
ahead of her classes, and she had to work very hard to 
maintain even that distance; but the light lay just be- 
yond the edges of her books and set a softening glow 
about the bleak corners of the blackboards. It could 
even make her forget the bogy that stalked her by day 
and by night, now and then pouncing—for the superin- 
tendent was an earnest man, and left no class long un- 
visited. 

It was rainy that Saturday morning, but Isadora’s 
happy eyes saw signs of clearing. The cook hinted that 
Ridgefield was lonesome, a dire symptom, five of her 
predecessors having gone that way since the year began, 
but Isadora’s gaiety was for once servant-proof. Even 
her father’s peevish gibe at people who sing before seven 
could not bring her down. She had “gone without’’ to 
the limit of human decency, and now conscience itself 
did not deny that the time for righteous expenditure had 
come. Eager, glad, innocently absurd in her exultation, 
she set out for the city of splendors—as little fitted to 
pass through it undespoiled as though her hand-satchel 
were a carpetbag and a wisp of straw adorned her pale 
brown hair. 

The postman met her on the steps with a letter, a big, 
expansive, slap-dash affair, addressed all over its face in 
the same wild writing that used to cover notes slipped 
from Amy Dupree’s desk to hers behind obliging desk- 
lids. She opened it excitedly—so many good things were 
happening to-day! 





Dear Dope: 

Who do you think is coming down over Sunday? 
we on to your heart tight, or it will jump clean out—St-nl-y 
ee And he is just as thrilling as you once thought 

im. I wish Buck Whitney were here, so that we could com- 
We dies on them again. (But I believe Buck is in jail out 
: est lor passing bad checks, so you would have the best of it.) 
ta way, Stanley wants particularly to see you, and as we shall 

€ iy in the car all day, you must come in to dinner Sunday 
At t. Don’t fail, or Stanley won't forgive me. He said I was 
0 say to you, cellar-door and green apples--whatever that may 
mean. Seven-thirtv. 
In haste, . 
Yours affec’ly, 
AMY. 


When Isadora received an invitation, her first thought 
always was: 


Illustrated by John Newton Howitt 





“Oh, lovely—I’'ll wear my black.” or, “my blue-and- 
white,” as it might happen. The dear details of the 
occasion’s toilet shut out all other considerations: her 
mind was pressing ruffles and washing lace and renova- 
ting slippers before the acceptance could be penned, and 
by the time the last inspired touch was achieved, and 
she stood in the splendor of her freshened trimmings— 
an over-large young, woman with a shy smile and the 
eyes of a glad little girl—the party was virtually over 
for Isadora. She had had the best part of her good time. 
Byt this invitation struck a different note within her, 
and it resounded all the way to the station. Stanlev 
Waterman—oh, the glamour of those successful days. 
when her plumpness had bloomed into a brief prettiness, 
and the heart of a little girl had been just what she 
ought to have! The baffling, misfit present fell away; 
again the rustle of large hair ribbons sounded in her 
ears, and she walked with the swelling consciousness 
that Stanley Waterman had called her the nicest girl in 
the class. Not till she was in the train did she reach 
her usual first consideration. 

“Well, it can’t be altered, that’s all,” she decided; 
“and I shall have to carry it home. Oh, won't it be 
jolly!” And she actually bounced in her seat, covertly, 
but with a schoolgirl’s joy. 

Half an hour after leaving the ferry, she was in the 
toils. The woman tempted, spreading the wonderful 
thing as the fowler spreads his net. Having cast it over 
Isadora’s dazed head, she called in an auxiliary tempter, 
black-robed, coified and willowy as herself, and a rap- 
turous duet went on about the miracle that had so fitted 
madame’s lines to this Paris-borr creation that was 
being literally given away. Isadora forgot the bargain 
foulards, advertised at twenty-nine-fifty, that had 
brought her to this shop: she forgot that her life in Ridge- 
field scarcely justified a Paris model. She stood en- 
tranced, plump and round-eyed as a helpless robin, while 
they coiled their. sinuous flatteries about her. An enor- 
mous gravity—the solemn gravity of intoxication— 
drew her wide, sweet mouth into a puckered line, and 
set a2 ponderous responsibility omher brow. She breathed 
hard; and the triple mirror showed the rise and fall of 
silver and lace. The innocent elation with which she 
had started for the 8.49 train was dead, but, when the 
tempter and St-nl-y W-t-rm-n had done their work, she 
fell solidly, without flutterings and strugglings. 

“T’ll take it,’’ she said, then braced her soul fur the 
panic of dismayed guilt that had always followed the 
minor falls of the past (the day she had bought her pat- 
ent-leathers, her lunch had choked her like sawdust). 


But the very greatness of this débdcle, its suddenness and 


audacity, seemed to have left conscience stunned. She 
looked on the soft mass of silk and lace, and the only 
articulate thought of her racing heart was: 

“Tt’s mine! And I’ll wear it to-morrow!” 

Of course her shopping was ended. The limit of hu- 


‘ 


man decency must be pushed on, that was all. Isadora 
went home on the 11.50, and wondered if all the town 
would not see how different she was from the simple 
schcol-teacher of three hours ago. 

There were small adjustments to be effected in the 
gown: “Your maid can do that,” the bland tempter had 
said. Isadora was shut in her room for the greater part 
ot the next thirty-six hours; and to save her soul she 
could not fix her mind on Monday’s lessons. She warned 
herself in vain, neither subjunctives nor superintendents 
could scare her to her duty. Her future seemed to bring 
up like a stupped clock at the hour of seven-thirty Sun- 
day night. 

She began at five to dress, because she could not wait 
any longer. Her happiness was outwardly silent, but in- 
wardly it sang and soared and brought stinging spurts ot 
tears to her eyes, and once drove her down on her sim- 
ple knees, to stammer: 

‘It’s too beautiful--I haven't deserved it—to think of 
his remembering cellar-door and green apples: I'll work 
so hard and be so good—I can't believe I am really to 
wear it!” 

Half-past six struck, and from trying to draw out the 
preliminaries, she leaped to panic lest she should not be 
ready in time. She must leave the house in forty min- 
utes—what had she been thinking of! She had_ the 
shimmering, silky, lacy thing in her hands when her 
father’s voice called to her sharply from down-stairs. 
For an instant she stood motionless, frozen with the 
wickedest thought of her whole life: 

“Tf he has an attack to-night, I'll never forgive him 
as long as I breathe!” Then she threw on a dressing - 
gown ard opened the door. 

Her fathe: stood at the foot of the stairs, reassuringly 
upright, but there was a telegram in his hand, and, be- 
fore she opened it, Isadora knew. It was from Amy: 


Broken down here in wilds. miles from anywhere; can't get 
train back till all hours. Dinner off. Frightiully sorry. 
Stanley sends love. Try again soon. 


She read it to her father, because he had waited. 

“H'm. I guess they could have got back if they had 
really wanted to,” he said, out of his bitter habit, and 
shuffled back to his books. 

Isadora went heavily up-stairs again. But the pain 
did not last long, for her spirit was equipped with a 
standing force, like the leucocytes of a healthy body. 
always ready to fall on and sweep out the dark poisons 
of despair. ‘“Try again soon,”’ Amy had said. It was 
only put off, and she would have the fun of dressing all 
over again. Moreover, she could now prepare for Mon- 
day’s lessons, which had suddenly assumed their normal 
importance. It was really all for the best. So Isadora 
tenderly put away her Paris model and settled down, 
somewhat spent with excitement, to bread and milk and 
Latin grammar. When, the next morning, the super- 
intendent loomed in her doorway, she realized with a 
gasp that she was a wonderfully taken-care-of young 
woman. It did not seem strange to her that a thought- 
ful Providence should have broken down that distant 
motor to save Isadora from disgrace. She often found 
It taking just such elaborate pains for her humble 
good. 

in the weeks that followed, Isadora bloomed visibly 
with her happy secret. Whether the secret were Stan- 
ley Waterman or the Paris gown, she could not herself 
have told. The two seemed magically blended. Amy. 
going for a train, stopped the motor and leaned over the 
richly varnished door to pour out Stanlev’s PTaises. 

“And to think that I chose Buck Whitney.” she la- 
mented, vivid and cocksufe and_-daring. —"Dode, if vou 
will trade back; Ill-throw iin @harley: Heness a 
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HE Southwest wind among the wires 
Plays tunes I knew of old. 
There’s a blue sky above the spires, 
A blue sky and a gold. 





HAT magic mist enchants my sight 
That I would rise and go, 

With an uplifted heart and light, 
The paths I used to know? 





Charley Henessy, once Amy’s adorer, had now a wife 
and five children as well as Ridgefield’s leading grocery 
store, so they laughed together, Isadora with a bubbling 
gaiety that brought Amy’s eyes to her face. 

‘I don’t know about bringing you two together,’’ she 
objected. “I don’t see why I should. He asked about 
you altogether too warmly.” 

‘‘But you promised,” said happy Isadora. 

‘Well, I suppose it’s better to do it myself and look 
noble than to—’’ A whistle brought a startled, “‘Gra- 
cious Peter!” An instant later, her car was breaking all 
the speed laws of God and man on its way to the 
station. 

Amy kept her promise. 

‘Stanley is coming down simply to see you,” she wrote. 
“T am hurt about it, but I 
. will play fair. So come to 
dinner and reminisce about 
green apples to your heart’s 
content. Don’t mind me. 
Sorry we can’t have Buck, 
too—but he is not going 
out at present, I believe. 
Friday night.” 

The day did finally come. 
Two unruly scholars had to 
be kept in after school; but 
that helped dispose of the 
afternoon. The cars were 
not running, but a mile of 
struggle with wild jwind and 


~— 


mud, clumsy skirts and 
heavy books, was also for 
the best, for exercise im- 
proved the complexion. Isa- 
dora burst happily in at her 
front door, then stopped 
short, nose lifted, eyes wide 
with dismay. The breath 
of a dreadfully familiar drug 
was in the air, and a fright- 
ened servant was running 
to meet her. 

The leucocytes of Isa- 
dora’s kindly spirit nearly 
lost that battle: but when 
she saw her father’s face— 
all the bitterness driven out 
of it by honest pain—turned 
relievedly toward her, and 
felt his grasp on her hand, 
she was melted into re- 
morseful tenderness. The 
danger was not over till late 
that night, and then Isa- 
dora, sitting by the spent 
sleeper, was gravely glad of 
her evening's work. 

‘And it is such a bad 
night—I might have ruined 
my gown, getting there.” 
she added. It really was for 
the best. 

The next day was Satur- 
day, and Isadora stayed by 
her father all day, except for 
a half-hour's run in the 
bleak twilight. As she hur- 
ried home, she saw a motor 

speeding away from. the 

door; and her heart died 
within her. She ran anc 
called, but it was too late. 
“T can't bear it. Oh, that 

wasn’t fair,’ she stammere|. 
panting. She carried the 
two cards up to her room. 
her eyes slowly reddening. 
Not until she paused before 
the mirror was there any 
light in her darkness. Then, 
confronting her blown hair, 
the hideous gray tam-o’-shanter, the an- 
cient cloak, her lament ended in righteous 
shame. 

“Well, if Stanley Waterman had seen 
you looking like that!” she reproached the forlorn image. 
Again she had been mercifully taken care of. 

The Duprees went to town for the Winter, and the big 
house was closed; but the happy secret still shone out 
from Isadora’s eyes. Nearly every day she opened the 

drawer where the Paris model lay, to touch and smooth 
it, and dream smiling dreams. The superintendent vis- 
ited her class with increasing faithfulness, and told the 
school board that he considered a sunny personality as 
important to the children as high mental efficiency. On 
the day when she had been asked to serve as patroness 
of the Sunday-school Christmas festival, he stopped her 
in the hall. 
“You always look as if something good had just hap- 





Wind in the Wires 


By Katherine Tynan 


"THEY are all out, the lights, the fires, 
And under wind and rain 

The wind among the telegraph-wires 
Plays the old tune in vain. 





H's fingers move among the strings, 
He plays the whole day long 

On his Aeolian harp the things 
I knew when I was young. 





pened to you,” he said, a little wistfully, for his own 
dark face had a worn sag. She laughed, shyly confused, 
but attempted no explanation. How could she tell him 
that she had Stanley Waterman at home in her bottom 
drawer? 

The patroness of a festival might properly wear a 
Paris model. At last its hour was at hand. Isadora 
tricd it on at least seven times, to see that all was in 
order, and, going to church the day before, was haunted 
by a panic fear lest the house should burn up in her 
absence. She seemed to smell distant smoke, to hear a 
faint commotion of bells and galloping horses, as she 
tried in vain to follow the service. The fear grew to a 
certainty. Houses were always burning up. And no 
one even knew about the gown, to save it. She must go. 





Isadora tried it on at least seven times 


She put her hand to her head as though it ached, trying 
to prepare those behind her for a sudden departure. But 
the aisle looked appallingly long, and, while she still fal- 


. tered, a Jean brown hand came over the pew back, offer- 


ing her a smelling-bottle. The superintendent, whose 
seat was Just back of hers, had borrowed it of a neigh- 
bor, and he was looking at her with so kind a concern in 
his sad face that Isadora blushed to her hair with shame, 
and settled doggedly to the sermon. 

Five minutes later, even the probable fire was forgot- 
ten. A little book had just been published, telling how 
one young woman, by her ambitious finery, had de- 
bauched the simple tastes and habits of a whole town; 
and the worthy loctor took that for his theme, attack- 
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ing gewgaws and tiaras and foreign-made fripperig 
with an earnest fist, and warning woman that her gar- 
ments were a daily force, to elevate or to drag down her 
community. The awful responsibility of example lay on 
the head and shoulders of all. Miss Drake thought her 
new fur set referred to, and tried to look as if she had 
forgotten its existence; Mrs. Henessy, in a velvet ha 
with plumes, nearly rose up to explain that the “shape” 
was a bargain, and she had had the feathers seven years. 
but Isadora knew who was meant, and her honest heart 
drooped in shame and dismay. She had not dreamed 
that her pretty gown could have all those dreadful con. 
sequences. 
The congregation lingered on the sidewalk to discuss 
the sermon. Some were angry, some derisive, a few en- 
thusiastic; but the festival 
patronesses agreed, with 
more or less laughter, that 
there was only one thing to 
be done. 

‘That settles my _ pink 
chiffon,”’ said Sally White. 
‘“T shall wear a neat brown 
gingham.”” Mrs. Henessy 
thought that unnecessary. 

‘But I do think we should 
be very simple, out of def- 
erence to the Doctor,” she 
announced. 

“I'll wear my old black,” 
said Isadora with a long 
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sigh; and went home by 
) herself to her unburned 
rt house. ‘‘It does seem as if 


I’d never get it worn!” was 
her only complaint. 

The short Winter sped 
gaily past. and again the 
house on the hill opened its 
door and windows, and its 
equipages dashed through 
the streets. And Isadora 
went out daily in her new 
Spring suit, with prudent 
layers of flannel underneath 
and the leaping heart of a 
child with a birthday com. 
ing. 

At last, with the breath of 
awakening Spring, the await- 
ed signal came in at the 
front door. Amy’s writing 
was more slap-dash than 
ever, her envelopes larger, 
her seal more wildly splash- 
cd. Isadora carried the let- 
ter to her room, that she 
might be glad unashamed. 


; 
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DraR Dope: 

I’ve been trving 
to get down to see you, but too 
rushed. Will you come to my 
wedding on the fifteenth? The 
happy man—I’m afraid it 1s 
Buck for yours, Dodie. Hasnt 
it been funny about Stanley 
and me—as youngsters, we had 

no use for each other, and yet, 

when we came together again 

last Fall, in a weck it was all 

up with both of us. Though, 


all in a minute. 
dearest fellow in the world, and 
1 am wildly happy. It will be 
a quict little wedding, but we 
must have you. Stanley sends 
love. 
Y’rs affec'ly, 
AMY. 


The walls swayed, then 
settled drearily back in their 

places. The clock plodded 
toward the next meal hour. Inthe kitchen 
below, the new cook sang piercingly of 
bringing in the sheaves. Isadora sat on 
the bed with her cheek against the pillow, 
her heavy eyes fixed on the bleak future. Life was like 
that. Nothing good ever came true. The wardens of 
her spirit seemed for once utterly routed. 

For half an hour they accepted defeat. Then, slowly, 
stealthily, they crept out upon the enemy. Despair fell 
back, grudgingly, unbelievingly, before the coming con- 
solation. Isadora lay rigidly still. as though listening to 
far-off voices. The line of her wide, sweet lips relaxed; 
into her, fixed eyes crept a faint excitement. Rising, 
she pulled out the drawer which held the Paris model, 
and touched it with tremulous fingers. The light came 
acy into her face like a slow, sure dawn after a stormy 
night. 


“Well, anyway, I canwear the gown!” she said aloud. 
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of course, we didn’t admit it 4 
He is the 7 


Wish us joy. i 
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Judge Ben B, Lindsey ; 

_. Judge Lindsey drew up the **Mothers 

Compensation Act’’ which was pre- 

sented to the voters of Colorado last 

November under the initiative and ref- 
erendum law. 


Mrs. Clara Cahill Park 
The existence of the Massachusetts 
Commission to Study the Question of 
the Support of Dependent Minor Chil- 
if Widowed Mothers is largely 
due to the efforts of Mrs. Park. 
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Mrs. William Grant Brown 
President of the New York City Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs, which has 
80,000 members. Mrs. Brown is one 
of the most active leaders in the move- 
ment for a “widows” pension’’ law in 
New York State. 


MOTHERLESS CHILDREN 


Misa Winslow, on behalf of The De- 
lineator, has lectured on the subject of 
widows’ pensions’ before sixty wom- 
en’s clubs in Massachusetts. 


Miss Helen M. Winslow 





Mr. Duvid F. Tilley 
Mr. Tilley isa member of the Massa- 
chusetis ““widows’ pensions’” Commus- 


sion (of which Prof. Robert: FL Foers- 
ter, of Harvard University, ic chatr- 
man) and is alsoa member of the State 
Board of Charity. 


OF LIVING MOTHERS 


There are Many Thousands of Them in the United States. 
Three Cities have Shown Us How. 
in this Reconstruction of Homes. 


N OCTOBER og, 1012, at four o’clock 
in the afternoon, Mrs. Mary Morson, in 
the City of New York, walked toward the 
St. Rachel Orphan Asylum. Four chil- 
dren walked beside her—children of her 
own body. It would be many days before 

they walked beside her again. * 

Half a mile to the south, on East Fifty-ninth Street, 
at Numbér 124, in a filing-cabinet, there stood a card 
which authorized Mrs. Morson to walk with her children 
toward the St. Rachel Orphan Asylum on her errand of 
bereavement. This card, in recent ink, displayed the 
words “‘commitment papers.”’ Four of Mrs. Morson’s 
children had been ‘“‘committed”’ from her to the Asylum. 

The filing-cabinets at Number 124 Fast Fifty-ninth 
Street (the Children’s Bureau of the City of New York) 
are cemeteries in which thousands of stout white cards 
bearing the epitaph ‘“‘commitment papers” have been 
erected to commemorate the living separation of relatives 
and the decease of the child-life of living children. 

Mrs. Morson had come to Number 124 East Fifty- 
ninth Street on October 7. She sat, with other appli- 
cants, on one of the long wooden benches in the basement. 
It is a room at which I look with more disquiet than at 
any other room in my world. 

Ten thousand applications were made in it last year for 
“commilment” of children. 

What Mrs. Morson said, when it came her turn, was 
put down on a card and borne to Mr. Frederick E. Bauer, 
superintendent, on the floor above. 

Mr. Bauer sees cards which tell him that the father 
of the children who are to be “committed” is sick, or 
crippled, or insane, and is therefore unable to support 
them. He sees cards which tell him that the father is 
a drunkard or a deserter or a prisoner and has left his 
children without food. All day long he sees cards which 
show him how thoughtless, how absurd, how cruel, we 
are in assuming that we have settled the question of 
the support of a mother and her children when we have 
made a man stand up before a clergyman or a magistrate 
and say, “‘With all my worldly goods I thee endow.” 

We have depended too heavily, too completely, on the 
character and the fortune of one person—the father. 
We have gambled the child's chances of having a home 
on the father’s chances of having an income. We have 
even gambled the child’s chances of having a home on 
the father’s chances of being alive. | 

A child has committed no crime. He has a right, an 
undeniable right, to the home care of a mother, even if 
his father is sick or crippled or insane, even if his father 


1s : er or a deserter or a prisoner even if his father 
15 dead. 


ME BAUER read Mrs. Morson’s card. It was not 


an unusual card. It said she was a widow. Mr. 
Bauer tells me that every year one-fourth of all the cards 
that come to him, offering to surrender children to insti- 
tutions, are from widows. 

On the following day, October 8, one of Mr. Bauer’s 
office assistants went to Mrs. Morson’s home and saw 
her and the children and the neighbors. The verified 
record of the case, as common and as sacred as all the 


’ : ‘ 
[ have not varied the story of Mrs. Morson in any detail except her 


sum aes : : 
sont ih the name of the institution to which her children were 


BY WILLIAM HARD 


rest of the dust out of which man, a little lower than 
the angels, is made, runs now thus: 

Mrs. Morson’s husband was a stone-cutter’s helper. 
On September 7, 1912, he came to the end of a short 
struggle against pneumonia and died. He had eamed 
twelve dollars a week. He was not insured. There was 
therefore no insurance money. He had belonged to a 
union. The union gave Mrs. Morson one hundred 
dollars for the expenses of the funeral. 

Mrs. Morson, with no money, scrubbed the floors of 
the corridors of the flat-building in which she lived. 
Her flat was one of three rooms on the third floor at the 
rear. For her scrub-work as janitress she was allowed 
to live in this flat without paying money rent. 

Rent was settled. But food? 

Mrs. Morson worked at feathers. They came from 
a factory to her flat. Mrs. Morson curled and twisted 
and finished them in order to make hats, and the heads 
in them, more beautiful. She would have gone on 
curling and twisting and finishing; but almost immedi- 
ately there was a lull in trade, and the feathers from the 
factory came to her flat no more. 

So again there was no money for food. Nor was 
there any regular supply of food, except that every day, 
from some source unknown to Mrs. Morson, there came 
to her a consignment of two bottles of milk. 


HERE werc seven children. There had been at one 

time eight. The oldest of the eight, who was a boy 

of fifteen and who might have worked and earned money, 

was the one who had died. The seven who were left 

were all under fourteen. The youngest was too young 
to be out of arms. 

A lady came from a settlement and said that it would 
be wise to send some of the children to an asylum. 

A lady came from a charity socicty and said that a 
plan could be worked out for helping Mrs. Morson to 
keep all her children with her. This lady did not come 
back. 

On the first of October the two bottles of milk from 
the unknown source were changed to one. The supply 
of milk for the small children was now one bottle a day; 
and for other food Mrs. Morson could comfort herself 
only with irregular expectations from neighbors. 

A lady from a settlement said again that it would be 
wise to send some of the children to an asylum. If she 
had been in Kansas City or in Chicago or in Milwaukee 
she would have advised Mrs. Morson to go to the 
Juvenile Court and apply for a “widow's pension”’ and 
take, the money and make a home in her own flat for 
her own children, herself. Being in New York, the lady 
from the settlement thought at once of Asylums, Refuges, 
Institutions. 

Mrs. Morson listened to her while she spoke. She 
listened absent-mindedly, I imagine, for. her thoughts 
must have been with the lady from the charity society. 
At any rate, she let the lady from the settlement go 
away and she awaited the lady from the charity society. 
She wanted her children, all seven of them, every one of 
them, every night. But the lady from the charity so- 
ciety did not come back. 
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Let us Give Them Back to their Mothers. 


The Delineator, in a practical way, is assisting 
Will you? You can. 


So on October 7, at Number 124 East Fifty-ninth Street, 
Mrs. Morson said that she was willing to give up four 
of her children. She would keep three, the two oldest 
and the youngest. She would let four of them go to 
strangers, to be fed with nutritious food and clothed in 
serviceable clothes and— Petted? Yes. 

Those alien hands that will gently, warmly pull those 
soft child- bodies close to strange breasts! I wonder if 
the tears that fall at Number 124 East Fifty-ninth Street 
do not fall often at the thought not of the cruelties but 
of the tendernesses that may come to the children when 
the mother’s own hands reach her breasts clutched on 
nothing. 

It was a well-built building to which Mrs. Morson 
came, with four of her children, on the afternoon of 
October 9. It stood among other buildings equally 
well-built. There was a ‘receiving’ building; and a 
building for little babies all by themselves, with a garden 
in front of it; and dormitories for the older children; and 
a majestic church, broad and embracing. Like the front 
of that church was the face of the priest in charge—ex- 
perienced, tremendous, gracious. 

It is not that the children will not be loved by Mother 
Church. It is not that the operation on the Morson 
family was not performed by a kindly surgeon. It is 
that the operation was unnecessary and should not have 
been performed at all. It is that the duty and the joy 
of direct motherhood have been held aloft before the 
eyes of human mothers for twenty centuries by Mother 
Church herself. On canvas and in plaster, the Virgin 
Mother in every city of the world of Christ perpetually 


- holds her child still at her bosom. 


,Our Lord was not brought up in a Home maintained 
by the authorities of Nazareth. 

Mary Morson, when she had said good-by to the four 
children, walked away from the St. Rachel Orphan Asylum 
down the streets of a city in which several thousand— 
and I use the words soberly—several thousand other 
mothers were similarly home-bound away from Home- 
bound children. 

I do not speak of the mothers who have lost their 
children to institutions because of some failure (in 
health or in work or in character) of husbands still alive. 
I speak only of mothers who have lost their children 
because their husbands have ceased to be alive. 

And I speak of it as a momentous, monstrous fact 
that in institutions patronized by the City of New York 
there are now confined some sixty-five hundred children 
of widows! 


ARY MORSON, arriving before the high New 

York flat-building where she lived, climbed up 
to the little nest in which she still might keep what 
was left of her broken brood. 

She was fortunate. At Number 124 East Fifty-ninth 
Strect she had met the agent of a great religious charity 
society, and he had offered to help her to keep three of 
the children in case she was willing to part with the 
other four. 

Mary Morson, after inquiry, had not been charged 
with being a bad mother. She was acknowledged to be 
fit to care for children. She was to be allowed to care 
for three. 

Here, then, were the three —the three shehad-bought 
with the fourishe haddosty “The world, somehow. would 
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not let her be all of the mother she was, but it would let 
her be at least part of that mother. 

Happy Mary Morson! There were many mothers in 
New York that night, who. with every one of their 
children “‘committed” on, the cards at the Children’s 
Bureau and filed away for future reference behind 
institution walls, could not-be mothers to any part of 
the life they had conceived. 

Judge Merritt W. Pinckney had them in mind when 
he spoke at the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction at Cleveland last June. 

“And then,” said he, ‘‘after you, as judge, have 
broken up the family circle and have distributed all the 
little ones among the appropriate institutions, there 
still remains the mother. What of her? She is mentally 
and physically and morally sound. She is the victim 
of circumstances and conditions for which society, and 
not she, is responsible. What is to become of her? 
Heart-broken, alone, her children widely separated, not 
only from her but from each other, weakened now, 
mentally and physically and morally, by the ruthless 
tearing of maternal heart-strings, where will her foot- 
steps tend to lead this pitiable object of a State’s ingrat- 
itude? Will she survive the test and continue to lead 
an honest, upright life, or will she drift along the line 
of least resistance. ending in the brothel or in the mad- 
house? 

“The picture is overdrawn, you say? Words can not 
begin to draw the child's fear, the mother’s agony, the 
collapse of all things strong and holy, at such a time. 
Watch as I have, for nearly four years, children clinging 
to a mother’s skirts or sobbing in a mother’s arms; see 
the affrighted look on the mother’s face, a look akin to 
that seen only in the eyes of a dumb animal when torn 
from her young, and you will not say that the picture 
is overdrawn. You will come to believe with me that 
society should cherish and encourage and develop, and 
not destroy, this most sacred thing in human life— 
a mother’s love.”’ 

Mrs. Morson’s willingness to spend love on all her 
children, and so to make both them and herself stronger 
and nobler, was not dammed and narrowed as we have 
seen it dammed and narrowed by the City of New York 
because the City could not afford to Ict it flow to its 
full flood. 


Al THE very moment when the gates of the St. Rachel 
Orphan Asylum opened to receive the four Morson 
children, the coffers of the City of New York opened to 
allow public money to run toward the St. Rachel Orphan 

Asylum’s treasury. 

The City of New York pays to the St. Rachel Orphan 
Asylum, for each Morson child the sum of thirty-two 
and one-seventh cents a day. 

The total bill to the City of New York for the keep 
of the four Morson children in the month of November 
was thirty-eight dollars and fifty-seven cents. 

The St. Rachel Orphan Asvlum earned that money. 

Would not Mrs. Morson have been willing to earn 
that money in that same wav? 

Her husband, if he had lived through that month, 
would have earned only fifty-two dollars. 

With thirty-eight dollars and fifty-seven cents for just 
herself and the children, Mrs. Morson would really be 
better off financially than before her husband's death. 

We shall by no means allow her to get into that con- 
dition. On the contrary we may very well proceed even 
farther toward sharpening the edge of her loneliness 
while at the same time increasing the cost of the keep 
of her children. 

Presently—it is not impossible—the agent of the 
charity society may come to her and say: ‘Our funds 
are low. We need them for many purposes. I think 
you'd better put your two youngest children in a day 
nursery and go out yourself and carn some money.”’ 

Mrs. Morson will then go down the street every day 
to work while her two youngest children go up the street 
to the day nursery. Playing on the nice floors of that 
nursery and sleeping on its nice beds and eating from 
its nice dishes, they will cost its managers at least twelve 
dollars a month. 

We shall then be spending thirty-eight dollars and 
fifty-seven cents plus twelve dollars-—that is, fifty ddl- 
lars and fifty-seven cents—each month on the Morson 
children; and their mother will see less of them than 
ever! 

In this way we scientifically arrive at the maximum 
of money and the minimum of mother. 

On only one condition will we give any of that fifty- 


—— ae 
| | What We Are Doing. What You Can Do 


UST a week before writing these words I sign- 
ed ninety-six letters addressed to women’s clubs 
| in Massachusetts. In each letter I offered with- 
| out any cost whatsoever to the club a lecture 

on ‘“‘Widows’ Pensions,’”” by Miss Helen M. Winslow. 

The responses from these letters have already 
given Miss Winslow all the engagements she can 
fill for a month. We hope that her work as she 
travels from town to town will make thousands of 
active friends for the bill which the Massachusetts 
“widows’ pensions’’ Commission ts going to present 
to the next Legislature. 

From Massachusetts Miss Winslow will go to New 
York. Her tour there, as in Massachusetts, will be 
entirely at our expense. 

She represents THE DELINEATOR as a member of our 
staff, but she does not talk about THe DELINEATOR. 
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dollars and fifty-seven cents to a mother. She must not 
be the mother of the child whom we pay her to mother. 

A widow in the acquaintance of Mrs. William Einstein 
of the Widowed Mothers’ Fund Society was trying to 
rent a little flat for herself in a certain building. She 
often spoke to Mrs. Einstein about it. She was resolute 
in wanting to live in that certain building. Mrs. Einstein 
suggested other buildings nearer to her. She did not 
like any of them. There was only one building that 
attracted her. She would stand in the hallway of it 
and speak to the tenants as they came in, and inquire 
if any of them were thinking of going away. Finding 
that none of them seemed likely to go away for a long 
time, she again approached Mrs. Einstein and pleaded 
with her to think of some kind of arrangement which 
would make a vacancy in that building and put her 
into it. Mrs. Einstein then asked her insistently why 
it was that she couldn't get that building out of her 
mind. The widow said: ‘Why, the woman they pay 
to look after one of my babies lives there, and if I could 
live there too I could watch her every night when she 
put him to bed.” 

The City of New York, having “committed” four of 
the Morson children to the St. Rachel Orphan Asylum, 
will allow the Asylum, in turn, to entrust (which virtually 
means “‘commit”’) those children to any fit individual 
except Mrs. Morson. 

On October 9, 1912, while Mrs. Morson of New York 
was seeing her children ‘‘committed”’ to strangers, there 
had already bee 1 a large issue of an entirely different 
kind of ‘‘comm.tment papers” in the three cities of 
Kansas City, Chicago and Milwaukce. 

In those cities, on October 9, there were some 2,000 
children who had been ‘‘committed” to their own 
mothers by order of the Juvenile Court. There were 
some 600 of these mothers; and the county authorities, 
by order of the Juvenile Court, were paying them a sum 
of money totaling up to about $12,000 a month. 

The money thus paid over is spoken of sometimes as 
“ widows’ pensions,’ sometimes as ‘* mothers’ allowances.” 

The earliest and the most carefully organized of the 
three systems under which these “pensions” or ‘“allow- 
ances” are awarded is the one in Kansas City. Judge 
Porterfield, of the Kansas City Juvenile Court, says of 
it: ‘‘There is scarcely a law on our statute-books that 
is giving greater satisfaction or doing more good. It is 
the most advanced bit of constructive legislation since 
the first juvenile-court law of this country was passed 


in Illinois in 1899." 
1? MRS. MORSON were in Kansas City: - 

The settlement lady gives her (from the Juvenile 
Court) a printed set of questions to answer. In answer- 
ing them she recounts all the principal events of her 
past life; but she comes finally to a question which points 
toward the future. This question is the guide-post to 
the Kansas City system, and to every other thinkable 
good system of ‘widows’ pensions.”” Its purport is: 
“Will you, if you get a pension, stay at home and mind 
the children?” 

It is not, you see, a “pension” at all. [tis not for any- 
thing Mrs. Morson has already done. It is for something 
she is about to do. It is not for benefiting the State by 
having borne children. It is for benetiting the State by 
proceeding to feed and clothe and rear them. She is not 
on the retired list. She is in active service. 

Kansas City does not pin a medal on Mrs. Morson. 
It gives her a job. 

When the children come to the working age, the job 
ceases, and the “pension” ceases with it. 

In the interim, if Mrs. Morson neglects the children 
—that is, if she ceases to work at her job—she is dis- 
charged. Her pay stops. Her “pension” is stricken 
from the Juvenile Court rolls. 

In Karsas City, besides the widow, just one other 
class of women come within the law, namely, the wife 
of the man who is in prison. 

In Milwaukee the law is broader. It is to prevent 
“separation” of families which, for the sake of the chil- 
dren, ought to be kept together. 

The law in Kansas City, though a State law, applies to 
Kansas City only. The “law” in Milwaukee is merely 
an order of the local county commissioners. 

The [llinois law is broadest in its application, for it 
covers the whole State; and it is also broadest in its possi- 
ble operation, for it provides that if the “parents” are 
“poor,” the Juvenile Court, being convinced of their 
value as parents, may grant them an allowance out of 
county funds. 


She talks simply and only about “widows’ pensions.” 

We believe that the cause of ‘widows’ pensions” 
merits a contribution of time and of effort from any 
and every organization devoted to the interests of 
women. 

As another part of our own contribution we have 
brought together from many States after much corre- 
spondence all of the important details with regard to 
“widows’ pensions”’ up to date. These details can not 
be found collected so completely anywhere else in the 
country. 

We are thus prepared to answer practical questions 
from people who wish to introduce the ‘“‘widows’ pen- 
sions” idea into their own State. We have answered 
many such questions. We hope to answer many 
more. 

If you are in earnest about ‘widows’ pensions,” 


they cost three cents. She buys two pounds. 









The Chicago Juvenile Court, acting in its wis 
tion under this law, has confined itself very “fi 
families in which the father has been removed bg 

The distribution, by cities, of the children affa 
the three laws mertioned was, in September, as. faR. 

Kansas City, 150; Chicago, 1,636; Milwaukee # 

Thinking of all these children, we are not surprise! 
to observe that the idea which came to their succor js he 
ing advanced for the succor of other children elsewhere 

It is advanced in the platform of the Progressive Party 
in Missouri, as a demand for the extension of the Kan 
City system to the rest of the State. 

It is advanced in the platform of the Republican Party 
in Wisconsin, again as a demand for the extension o{ : 
local into a State-wide measure. 

It is advanced in the platforms of both the Republican 
and Democratic Parties in California. 

Strong, organized movements in its favor have cy. 
ried it far on its way toward adoption in Colorado, Towa, 
Ohio, Massachusetts and New York. It has powerful 
and active advocates in Minnesota, Michigan and 
Tennessee. The daily newspapers show that in nineteen 
other States it has risen at least to the level of serious 
talk. 


[\ NEXT month’s DELINEATOR I shall present the de. 
tails—the personal details—of the local movements jn 
Massachusetts and in New York. 

I now add just one more fact about New York. 

The child taken from its mother and committed to an 
institution is only one incident in widowed misery. An- 
other incident, and one that is more prevalent, is the 
child retained desperately by its mother in circum. 
stances which give it too little of clothes and too little 
of food. 

There is a widow, living on one of the streets on the 
lower East Side, whose children are being kept with her 
by a charity society—an exceptionally generous charity 
society. When her rent is paid, she has three dollars a 
week for food and clothes for herself and four children! 

At one time she brought herself to offer one of the chil- 
dren for commitment. 

Her application was rejected. Contrasted with other 
widows who were offering children for commitment, she 
was well enough off! 

As she comes out of her flat-building she turns to the 
right and confronts the bread-woman. The bread- 
woman stands with a basket of large black loaves at her 
feet and a scales in her hand. The widow counts out 
to her not five but four cents. The bread-woman, with 
a large knife, carves off an irregular cube of bread, adds 
to it a slender slice which brings it up to thirteen ounces 
and wraps it in a newspaper. The widow puts it in her 
black, flappy, two-handled oilcloth bag. 

She turns to a cart in the street. From its broad flat 
top she picks off twelve tiny tart plums, and gives the 
cartman two cents. 

She enters a grocery and buys eggs—not eggs with 
whole shells—eggs with cracked shells. The white is 
oozing from them. She holds up some ten or twelve of 
them to the light and gazes through them squintingly. 
She takes away six of them, and leaves ten cents behind 
her. 

She buys milk, a quart of it. Milk-dealers have been 
raising their price to nine cents. For a quart of this kind 
of milk she pays six cents. 

She buys potatoes. She does not know what potatoes 
cost by the peck. She can not know. By the pound 


She has now bought all that she can afford to buy for 
one day. She returns, past the bread-woman, to her 
flat-building. 

Her oldest child. a girl, is back from school. She has 
that self-contradictory complexion, that glowing pallor, 
which one often sees among the Jews. Though only ten 
years old, she is already in the sixth grade. When I saw 
her I saw a model for any painter who wishes to express, 
on the face of a child, the sensitive emergence of intellect 
grappling with the amazing ideas of the adult world. — 

The youngest child, a boy, was shy. Though he lives 
in crowds, the crowds of the tenement, the crowds of the 
strect, he is shy. He scems almost sullen. His mother 
calls him. He runs to her; and a full, laughing-crying 
life wells up in him sparklingly to the eyes with which 
he regards her. 

That she can do for him. Life in him, the life of ex- 
pression, without which he is but a cluster of celled chem- 
icals, is summoned out of him by her. 

Let her feed him. 





Write to us. We will answer you carefully and fully. 
Do you know what one person really in earnest can 
do? The ‘widows’ pension” bill in Illinois was put 
through the Legislature really by the immediate efforts 
of just one person, Henry Neil. ; 

If you can’t visit the Legislature you can write to it. 
If enough people write to it, the bill will pass. 

Send us your name and we will tell you when to 
write and to whom to write. 

In sending your name say simply that you want 
to join The Home League. That is what The Home 
League means. No dues and no duties except to 
write three letters to your own legislators to help a 
ane which you believe in and which you want to 

elp. 

Write to William Hard, care of THE DELINEATOR, 
New York. 
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Mme. Paquin is a brilliant figure in the woman’s movement of to-day for it is seldom that such tremendous business success 18 coupled with so much youth 
and beauty and generosity. Mme. Paquin’s philanthropies are famous 


A MAT TER, OF MILEIUNS 


WHAT PT MEANS) TO Bee AS. te 
CESSFUL FRENCH DRESS MAKER 


By Madame Paquin 


Illustrations by Mime. Paquin’s own artist, Rosette 


The name of Mime. Paquin, the famous Parisian coulurierc. ts so 
well known in this country that it needs no introduction to the Amert- 
can public. One of the few women dressmakers of note in Paris, her 


work i 1S hee }1 brillia nity SUCCESS fied. / he carcer of ad Se li-made WOM - 

-for Mime ¢ Paquin COWES Ale r SUCCESS lo neue r posilion Wor tnflit- 
eHce 7 —1 €drecr hat Mean S htard wore, de ( p stud \ and or ¢ at ative 
ability, can nol fail fo be stimulalin v lo other women, whether they ure 


dressmutkers or not, 


SUPER Sie if one were altogether under the influence of 

what Sir Arthur Pinero calls “tthe artistic temperature” one 

would not reckon one’s success in terms of dollars and 

cents But it is so convincing, isn’t it?) It’s all very well 

to say you're something of a dressmaker. Jf people happen 

to like the gowns you make, they'll believe you. If they 
don't, they will mentally stick their tongue in their cheek and 
compare your dresses—greatly to their disadvantage—with the 
work of the dressmaker they particulaily affect. But if you say 
that your business amounts to twelve million francs a year, 
whether they like your dresses or not they must admit that they 
are successful. 

Perhaps, after all, its money value is as modest and impersonal 
a rating of my own work as I can give. It is for others to say 
whether it has originality and beauty, graciousness of line and 
charm of coloring. I myself can only say what I do and why 
| do it—half apologetically, although in an article on my own 
work I can’t write about the lovely weather we’re having now in 
Paris, can I? As the Irish egoist said, “I hate to talk about my- 
self, but what else is there?” 

My work as a dressmaker has been sufficiently varied to war- 
rant my saying that I know the business from the bottom up. I 
took up designing very early in my career and both during my 
husband’s lifetime and after his death I have had a very act- 
ive part in creating and making my own models. This in addi- 
tion to managing a business that employs fifteen hundred ouozriers. 

My rue de la Paix establishment I fancy would strike you as 
rather insignificant on entrance. I have just a little box of an 
Empire room on the street floor, crowded with lingerie, blouses 
and accessories. A wide stairway leads up to the show-room, done 
very simply in a neutral tone of gray that makes a good back- 
ground for the dresses. The fitting-rooms are also very unpreten- 
tious and look out over broad window-ledges banked with flowers 
on the busy life of the rue de la Paix. The simplicity of my 
salons is more studied than it seems. My gowns are decidedly 
elaborate, sumptuous, very decorative in themselves. An ornate 







| background for them would be disturbing, giving the spectator | re 
E “A straight, undeveloped figure that is charm- an impression of confusion and detracting from the effect of the ‘Plagiarisms from the paintings of Hembris 
4 + ingly youthful” , models. and Frans Hals"" , 
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"THE present styles are losing a 
little of the extreme modernity 
of look that has distinguished them 
for two years and taking on some- 
thing of the picturesqueness of peri- 
od dresses. They all hark back more 
or less to the seventeenth century, 
and many of them are strongly rem- 
iniscent of the portraits of the Flem- 
ish school at that time. The deep 
pointed collars, the sleeves that 
bulge at the elbows, the broad, flat 
waistlines, low waistcoats and draped 
skirts are plagiarisms from the paint- 
ings of Rembrandt and Frans Hals. 
There are other influences at work 
as well, in the panniers of the Pom- 
padour period, the cut of the new 
Louis Quatorze coats and the Re- 
naissance and Medicean collars. 

The lowered waistline that is used 
this season interests me very much, 
for 1 have been using it for several 
seasons and have been surprised that 
the general public has not taken it up 
sooner. One still sees a great deal 
of the raised and even the high waist- 
line here in Paris, but I have favored 
the normal line for some time past. 
I either put my waistline right to 
the normal position or else drop it 
to the hips. I use the very long waist- 
line a great deal in many of my new 
coats and in some of my dresses. 
When I use the normal waistline 
I make it large and flat so that 
the hips still appear small in com- 
parison with the waist size. I use 
rather wide loose girdles that give a 
woman astraight, undeveloped figure 
that is charmingly youthful-looking. 


LMOST all of my skirts are 
made with draperies, either 
panniers, draped tunics or spiral 
skirts. Little else is worn over here, 
except for morning tailor-mades. Af- 
ternoon tailleurs have a simple ver- 
sion of the drapery—frequently just 
a few plaits across the front, not un- 
like my first sheath skirt of six years 
ago. You can take it as a safe rule, 
though, that as the day goes on the 
drapery becomes more complicated 
and involved until it reaches its 
climax in dinner and ball gowns. 

In the waists that I am making 
at present it is to the collars and 
sleeves that I turn for the individ- 
uality of the blouse. My afternoon 
gowns are either collarless or else 
made with an open throat and the 
high, flaring Medicean or Marie 
Stuart collar. The flare collar is al- 
most always made of very beautiful 
lace and boned. : 

As for sleeves, the long plain close- 
fitting sleeve, excellent. for certain 
types of dresses, is used so much in 
Paris that I try to keep away from 
it. Tam very fond of a sleeve that 
has a decided fulness at the elbow, 
because it is new and becoming and 
very picturesque. My sleeves are 
close-fitting below the elbow if they 
are long, and if they are short I set 
them into a wide flaring cuff. On 
some of my Winter coats I have used 
a new sleeve that I think no other 











house has attempted—a sleeve with 
considerable fulness from the elbow 
to the wrist and gathered in at the 
lower edge with several rows of shir- 
rings. The lower edge makes a 
sort of ruffle over the hand. I also 
have a new cuff, wider at the bottom 
than at the top, that I use quite a 
little on a full bishop sleeve. 








NM Y COATS are quite different 
from any that are being shown 
in Paris, and it is difficult to say 
whether they will have a general 
vogue or not. One of my models 
has a long close-fitting basque with 
a very wide ripple skirt or peplum 
below it and huge flap pockets at 
the sides. In another, of velvet, 
the peplum is laid in box plaits 
which are stitched down to the hip- 
line and flare out below it. I am 
using these coats because they are 
in character with the other styles 
that I am making and because they 
suit the new draped skirts. My 
customers like them, but that, as I 
said before, docs not necessarily 
mean that they will become popu- 
lar, for the women I dress prefer an 
individual to a general style. 

Many of these coats are made 
with little vests or waistcoats of 
tapestry brocade fastened with jew- 
eled buttons. I also use waistcoats 
In my cutaway coats and fancy that 
they will be very well liked, as they fill 
a definite need. Even in our climate, 
which is much milder than yours, 
the cutaway coat is a little exposing 
for Midwinter, and the waistcoat 
supplements it in a thoroughiy satis- 
factory manner. 





S TO materials, I am_ using at 
present brocades, matclassés, 
broadcloths, éponge and_ silk-faced 
cloths for day gowns and panne vel- 
vets, brochés, satins and laces for 
evening dresses. I use a great deal 
of lace, gold and silver embroidery, 
sfras and fur as trimmings, espe- 
clally fine thread lines of dark fur on 
light-colored dresses. 

One of the little dresses that my 
artist has sketched for this letter 
is of beige-colored silk-faced cloth, 
the right side of the waist draped 
over a foundation of black Liberty 
satin. The sleeves are set into a 
deep cuff, and both the waist and 
draped skirt are trimmed with nar- 
row bands of black skunk. 

The afternoon dress sketched by 
Rosette is of ivory velvet and brocade 
trimmed with sable. The skirt runs 
up on the bodice in the familiar bib 
outline and the full sleeve is sewed 
into the waist beneath a band of 
the sable. The evening gown on 
this page is of Veronese panne vel- 
vet with applications of lace over 
a pink foundation. 

These dresses are typical, I think, 
of my work, for they show the 
sleeves, collars, waistlines and dra- 
peries that I am using and are char- 
acteristic of the rather loose, free 


way in which I Goog | 


My gowns are decidedly elabo- 
rate, sumptuous, very deco- 
rative in themselves 
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Dress 5895; hat 5&&6 Waist 5583; skirt 5884 


[Hat 5886 is described in the back of the book] 

Four yards and three-cighths of charmeuse forly- four inches 
he frve-eighths of a yard of satin thirty-six inches wide for the 
obespisrre collar and vest, and one-half yard of chiffon forty 


saa wide for the frills, will be required for the dress in medinm 
15e, : 


(Descriptions of these designs will be found on page 29) 
Three yards and one-quarter of striped worsted forty-four inches 
wide, five-eighths of a yard of satin twenty inches wide for the 
tucker, three-cighths of a yard twenty-seven inches wide for the 
collar, and one-half yard of chiffon forty-five inches wide for the 
collar and yoke-facing, will be required for the medium size. 
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Waist 5860; skirt 586} 


One yard and three-quarters of chiffon forty-five inches wide 
and one-eighth of a yard of chiffon in a contrasting shade forly- 


five inches wide for pipings wil-besrequired for thapwaist in the 


medium size. Two yards and one YuUane se OM wien al Sh fiv-four 
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Waist 5892 


[Described on page 34] 


When the waist is combined with a plain lwo-piece skirt as 
above, five yards and seven-eighths of linen thirty-six inches 


wide and three-eighths of a yard of contrasting linen of the same 
the medium size. 


dth for the collar and cuffs will be required for 
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Waist 5860; skirt 5903 


[Described on page 28] (Waist 5860 described on page 29] 

[Skirt 5903 described on page 37] 

Four yards and one-cighth of fancy Eponge fort 
one-half yard of black satin twenty-seven inches 
yard of lace eighteen inches wide, 
medium size made from this waist 


y-four inches wide, 
wide, and one-half 
will be required for the dress in 
and a plain lwo-ptece skirt. 


. . ' and 

When these desi gns are-cambined as illustrated, five pobre a 
seven-eighths of fine linén thirky-six~inches ‘wide, pect aa 
of nel fortyinches tide rand Ivo yards~of Roman ri | 


\. 


Sash, willbe required for the dress in medium size. 
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= Waist 5898; skirt 5851 
703 [Waist 5898 described on page 32) 
oa [Skirt 5851 described on page 28} 
page +” 
sage 2! Three yards and three-quarters of chiffon forty-five inches 
all wide three yards and three-eighths of lace edging seven inches 
alta, eT pa Roe one yard and one-half of lace flouncing twenty-four 
vide, Wal wide, will be required for the medium size. 
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Waist 5898; skirt 5875 
[Waist 5898 described on page 32) 
(Skirt 5875 described on page 28) 


Five yards of broché chiffon forty-five inches wide and five 
yards of fur banding will be required for the dress made from 
these designs in medium sise, used and trimmed as in the 
illusiration above. 
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[Wrap 5889 described on page 30) 


Five yards and one-quarter of velvet forty-four inches wide and 
one yard and one-quarter of all-over lace ejghteen inches wide for 
the collar will be raged) ; ( cai size is 
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SIMPLE WAYS OF DRAPING GRACEFULLY 


SOFT BROCADED 
FABRICS FALL 
INTO LINES OF 
GRACE EASILY 


ESIGN 5850 will make part of 
an extremely smart cloth dress 
for receptions or afternoon 
cards. Its closing has a dis- 

tinctive line and its double collar is 
something very new and chic. Either 
one of these collars or trimming pieces 
may, however, be omitted if you prefer 
the surplice waist without them, and the 
peplum too, which is to be worn at a 
slightly raised waistline, is not a neces- 
sary part of the design. The one-seam 
sleeves are sewed into regulation armholes. 
dart-fitted below the elbow and in full 
or shorter, length. The neck of the 
French lining may be high with a collar 
having a straight or curved lower edge or 
French round. Sponge cloth, Bedford 
cord and satin are excellent materials for 
the design, which may be made as a sep- 
arate waist or attached to a skirt. 

For a woman of medium size, two yards 
and three-quarters of material thirty-six 
inches wide will be required for the waist 
with peplum and full-length sleeves. 

Design 5850 may be obtained in eight 
sizes, from thirty-two to forty-six inches 
bust measure, price fifteen cents. 


O*E of the most gracefully draped 

skirts that I have seen is that shown 
in design 5851, where the drapery is sim- 
ply cut in and caught up in folds at the 
side-front seam. There does not need 
to be a foundation skirt, although a 
smart effect is gained by cutting away 
the lower corners to show a section of 
contrasting material or a plaited portion 
attached to a foundation. One in three 
pieces, measuring about one yard and 
seven-eighths at the lower edge, is in- 
cluded in the design which you can use 
if you wish. The draped skirt is in two 
pieces with a deep plait at the right side 
of the back, is in round or shorter length, 
closed at the front or back, and has a 
slightly raised waistline. It may be made 
as a separate skirt or attached to a waist 
as a one-piece dress. 

For a woman of medium size. two 
yards and seven-cighths of material fort y- 
five or more inches wide will be required 
for the draped skirt. 

_ Design 5851 may be obtained in seven 
sizes, from twenty-two to thirty-four 
inches waist measure, price fifteen cents. 
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Waist 5850; skirt 5851 
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SIDE PLAITING 
UNDER DRAPERY 
IS VERY CHIC 
AND CHARMING 


AIST 5874 is a beautifully useful de- 
sign for accordion-plaited chiffon 
and a soft silk or satin, or for plaited 
chiffon or silk and velveteen or broad. 
cloth, attached to a skirt as in the col- 
ored illustration or as a separate Waist 
for part of a three-piece dressy suit. It 
is made with the upper body, which may 
be accordion or knife plaited, in one with 
the upper part of the oversleeves. and 
with a French lining in high, French 
round or lower neck, with or without ful]. 
length or shorter one-seam undersleeves 
The peplum at the slightly raised waist. 
line is optional. ° 
For a woman of medium size, one yard 
of material forty-five inches wide for the 
upper body portion, with three-quarters 
of a yard forty inches wide for the lower 
body portions, oversleeves and yoke band, 
and three-eighths of a yard of net forty 
inches wide for facing the yoke and 
shorter undersleeves, will be required for 
the waist without the peplum. 
Design 5874 may be obtained in six 
sizes, from thirty-two to forty-two inches 
bust measure, price fifteen cents. 


ACCORDION plaiting at the lower 
part of a skirt is the prettiest thing 
you can have for a dancing frock. It al- 
lows you, tco, to use in the skirt the chif- 
fon that is generally used for the upper 
part of the waist when the rest of the 
skirt and waist are of one of the heavier 
soft silks. The rest of the skirt should, 
of course, be draped. Design 5875 has 
wonderfully good drapery wound closely 
about the figure and may be with or 
without the accordion or. side plaited 
flounce with a straight lower edge. The 
drapery is in two pieces, the foundation 
skirt in three. The design has a slightly 
raised or regulation waistline, is in clear- 
ing length and measures about one yard 
and five-eighths at the lower edge of the 
foundation. It may be made as a sepa- 
rate skirt or attached to a waist. 
‘Fora woman of medium size, five yards 
of material thirty-six inches wide for the 
drapery and flounce and two yards and 
five-eighths twenty-seven inches wide 
for a foundation skirt will be required. © 
Design 5875 may be obtained in six 
sizes from twenty-two to thirty-two inch- 
€s Waist measure, price fifteen cents. 
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Waist 5883; skirt 5884 
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Waist 5860; skirt 5861 


NOTHING BUT THE VEST SHOULD SATISFY 


YOU IF YOU WISH TO BE SMARTLY GOWNED AND UP TO DATE 
IT IS REMARKED ON A MAJORITY OF NEW MODELS 


O MANY of the women whom I saw come into a fashionable 
hotel at the tea-hour the other day were wearing straight nar- 
row gowns that I felt. inclined to qualify a statement which 1 have 
been making rather often lately, namely, that ‘‘everything is draped.”’ 
A number of the gowns were draped, to be sure. but quite as many 
were simple one-piece frocks, slender and straight in outline. I no- 
ticed some new points, however, in the smartest of them, the most 
prominent being the buttoned vest and the high-standing, turned- 
down Robespierre collar. 

In design 5895 the Robespierre collar is present and the vest, and 
there is a peplum with smart cutaway lines and the proper length at 
the back. The sleeves are the long one-seam ones that are gener- 
ally used now, sewed into regulation armholes and dart-fitted below 
the elbow, and the skirt has the popular three or four piece cut. 
Frills or revers trim the front of the waist. The Robespierre collar may be in either 
of two styles or with the frills, revers and peplum may be omitted entirely. The 
French lining may have high or slightly open neck, and the sleeves may be in full or 
shorter length. The attached skirt is in clearing length, has a slightly raised waistline, 
and measures about two yards at the lower edge in medium size. 

For a woman of medium size, four yards and three-eighths of material forty-four 
inches wide and one-half yard twenty-seven inches wide for the Robespierre collar and 
facing the revers will be required for the dress with the three-piece skirt and peplum. 

Design 5895 may be obtained in eight sizes, from thirty-two to forty-six inches bust 
measure, price fifteen cents. 





"THERE are many different kinds of vests being shown in the new gowns and blouses, 
but none with prettier lines than the one in design 5883. The crossing lines of the 

inside vest or tucker in combination with the straight tapering lines of the blouse edges 
are a most individual, smart and becoming arrangement. This tucker may, however, 
be omitted if you prefer a plain vest. The collar in Robespierre style has a pretty curve 
in back and makes an effective, simple trimming in a material contrasting with the 
waist. With the frills shown in the small view, whose use is optional. it is especially 
attractive. The one-seam sleeves here may be long and dart-fitted below the elbow or 
shorter, finished with cuffs. They are sewed on below the shoulder, the upper part being 
in one with the body of the blouse, a construction which gives a long-shouldered effect, 
considered very smart. High and French necks are possibilities of the French lining, and 
with the high neck a collar straight or curved at the lower edge may be used. The de- 
sign may be made as a separate waist or attached to a skirt as a one-piece dress of 
Serge, sponge cloth, velveteen, charmeuse, crcpe de Chine. taffeta, corded silks and moiré. 
If you are already preparing for the Spring, you will like it in cotton ratine or linen. 

For a woman of medium size, one yard and five-eighths of material thirty-six inches 
wide, with three-quarters of a yard twenty-seven inches wide for the collar in Robes- 
pierre style, tucker, straight collar and yoke-facing, will be required for the waist with 
full-length sleeves. 

Design 5883 may be obtained in eight sizes, from thirty-two to forty-six inches bust 
measure, price fifteen cents. 


FAVORITE skirt for striped and corded materials is that shown in design 5884 
You will see from the illustration on the colored page why it is liked, because, cf 
course, the front gore or inserted panel may be made of the stripes or cords running 
Crosswise. Many suit skirts are made in this way as are also many of the one-piece 
dresses in which there is a corresponding vest front in the waist. After the striped 


novelty worsteds, corduroy and Bedford cord are perhaps most often seen so made and 
then the corded silks. But the design is not by any means limited to these. It is very 


Smart in serge, sponge cloth, wool velvet, velveteen, charmeuse or satin, and for next 


Spring there is no doubt that it will continue its popularity for the corded cottons, 
NEN and cotton ratine. So many people like to embroider a linen skirt that it Is illus- 
trated in that way in one small view, and a design for the embroidery shown may be 


‘ 


obtained in a Butterick transfer. The back which is preferred for almost any material 
is the second asset of this design, the back which has a little fulness at the waistline. 
Straps fastening over this are a smart touch, but not necessary. A seam need only be 
used at the back if the width of your material requires it, as the skirt may be cut in 
four or five pieces. It has a slightly raised waistline, is in clearing length, and measures 
about two yards at the lower edge in medium size. It may be made as a separate skirt 
or attached to a waist as a one-piece dress and closed at the front or back. 

For a woman of medium size. two yards and seven-eighths of striped material with- 
out nap thirty-six inches wide will be required for the five-piece skirt. 

Design 5884 may be obtained in eight sizes, from twenty-two to thirty-six inches 
waist measure, price fifteen cents. 


ESIGN 5860 is so dainty and attractive in chiffon or marquisette that I can sug- 
gest nothing better for a light dressy blouse. It need be trimmed, you see. only 
with tiny satin buttons and a piping of contrasting chiffon around the collar. Its tucks 
give it a pleasing softness and body, the points at its closing make it individual. and 
the open neck and short sleeves are appropriate in this kind of a dressy blouse. Quite a 
different appearing blouse, although it is not any less suitable for dressy occasions. may 
be made from the same design of crépe de Chine. charmeuse or messaline with the clo- 
sing edge in straight outline, a Robespierre instead of a flat collar and long sleeves. The 
view above shows you that its closing is stil! decorative and that this collar 1s very smart. 
It may be rolled in either of two ways. The neck may be slightly open or high with a 
collar having a straight or curved lower edge. The sleeves in full or shorter length 
have one seam and are sewed into slightly deep armholes. A body lining may be used 
or not under the blouse-waist, which may be eased or drawn down and finished with a 
skirt extension or peplum when it Is used as a separate waist. It may also be attached 
to a skirt as a one-piece dress. «As a separate waist for Spring and Summer, the design is 
suitable for batiste. lawn, cotton crépe and cotton marquisette. 

For a woman of medium size, one yard and five-eighths of material forty-four inches 
wide, with three-eighths of a yard of contrasting material twenty-seven inches wide for 
the Robespierre collar and cuffs, will be required for the waist with full-length sleeves. 

Design 5860 may be obtained in seven sizes, from thirty-two to forty-four inches bust 


measure, price fifteen cents. 


\ ,' J HILE the straight all around plaited skirt may not have achieved the popularity 

that was expected by its supporters, the attempt to introduce it has had an indis- 
putable effect upon Winter styles in skirts. Nearly all tailored skirts have a few plaits 
arranged in groups in various ways and places. They do not change the straight lines. 
for they are pressed flatly in place in a narrow foundation, but they give greater freedom 
at the lower edge and they make a trimming. They may extend to the waistline and be 
stitched down to flounce depth, or they may be let in at the lower part of the skirt. 
The latter method, which is perhaps the better liked, is exemplified in design 5861, an 


excellent model for a tailored sult skirt O! the skirt of a one piece cloth fro K his skirt 
has six gores, the front and back gores being full length, and the four side gores short: 
and lengthened by a slightly circular flounce. A plait is laid under each edge of the 
front and back gores and there are two plaits in the flounce in proximity to this. Thess 
are pressed flatly to the bottom of the skirt and only spread when the wearer walk 


They do not widen the silhouette in the slightest, although they give a width of about 
two yards and five-eighths at the lower edge when they are drawn out. The length } 
clearing. Either a regulation or a slightly raised waistline may be made in the skirt. and 
it may be closed at the front or back and made as a separate skirt or attached to a ¥ 
It iS an excellent skirt for the dress of scree, wool poplin OT peau de 
Later it will certainly be 


aist 
as a one-piece dress 
souris and for the suit skirt of rough mixtures or wool ratine. 


seen in cotton ratine and linen. 
For a woman of medium size, three yards and one-cignch of material without nap 


thirty-six or forty-four inches wide will be required. 
Design 5861 may be obtained in eight sizes, from wwefiy ropa ty ey ficinche Waist 
measure, price fifteen cents. Se LS, aes aw 
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| “NEW NOTES IN COAT: 

| ~~ } 

THE CONVERTIBLE AND ROB 

EVENING WRAPS WERE NEVER 
; T MAY seem a bit rash to you to attempt 


to make the coat of your best suit your- 

self, but that is because you don’t: reflect 

that the coats of dressy suits having softer 
lines and requiring less scrupulous tailoring than , 
every-day more mannish coats are correspond- 
ingly easier for the home dressmaker. Design 
5872, for instance, which is taken from an ex- 
ceedingly smart model, will be scarcely harder 
to make than a waist. There is fulness 
you see above the slightly raised waist- 
line, and the collar is softly rolled. You 
may even omit the collar if you choose, 
although the suggestion of the Robes- 
pierre type in it assures you that it will 
be smart and becoming. With the vest 
it strikes a new note in coats. The 
sleeves may be in either of two styles, 
and have the fulness at the top slightly 
gathered or shrunken out, and the back may be 
twenty-seven or thirty-two inches long and with 
or without the tab extensions. Velveteen, broad- 
cloth, sponge cloth and serge are materials sug- 
gested. 

For a woman of medium size, one yard and 
seven-cighths of material fifty inches wide and 
five-eighths of a yard of contrasting material 
twenty or more inches wide for the vest will be 
required for the coat in thirty-two-inch length. 

Design 5872 may be obtained in seven sizes. 
from thirty-two to forty-four inches bust measure. 
price filteen cents. 


“et. ¥ 


| ESIGN 589 


illustrates perfectly the. sil- 

houette of the ney evening wraps, being 
broad at the upper part and drawn in around the 
bottom, so that it scems lo taper to the feet. lt 
Is very loose under the arms. so large and 
that it needs no sleeves. and 
lrom there to the lower edg 
Aso. lower edge 


loose 
falls with drapery 
: Which curves up in 
nt to a very low fastening. that is 
Which is very low when the y rap is made with an 
Open neck and large collar, the collar shown on 
page 2+ and in the small back view. The 
pointed end which is shown here js an extension 
on the right front and brings the rap up high 
to the throat. Both of these possibilities of the 
design are taken trom ultra-smart pew models 
and both are graceful and becoming. The length 
of the wrap. hity-two inches at the back, is th 
fashionable one now. Velveteen plush arid 
broadcloth are the materials chosen lor hand: 
some evening coats this Winter by | 
want them warm, 
are also used, | 

For 
One 


a fastening 


his women who 
Satin, corded silk and moire 
ut need to be Interlined. 

“woman of medium size. five 
“quarter of material with na 
Cs wide and 
OVeCr lav C ¢ 


vards and 
Pp forty-four inch- 
ne one yard and one-quarter of all. 
‘ighteen Inches wide for the collar will 
be required for the Wrap with open neck 
cul lengthwise. Four vards and seven- 
eighths of material with hap fifty inches 
wide will be required for the Wrap with 
pointed end, cut lengthwise. 

| Design OSSD may be obtained in four 
“izes, Irom thirty-two to forty-four ini hes 
bust measure, price fifteen cents. 


Coat 5872; skirt 585] 

[Skirt 5851 described on page 28] 

W hey ‘sé designs ar 

Paha ees es are combined lo make the sul illustrated four 
4 © ONE one-half of charmeuse f, ? Fr pee 5 
é Jo se Jorly-four inches wide C-e1 

ita depate, oe erty Jour inches wide and five-eighths 

es pent Bh ie fwenly-seven inches wide for the collar and Sesh will 

Jor the medium size. Charmeuse ts very chic for an afternoon 


sutl, but not w | 5 
sag h ee rbeapd ( it perha ps for the dead of W inter Velveteen and 
‘med wih brocaded silk are as sy; or d 
S lr oT] . cc ; 
v are as suitable for the design and 


more practical in a severe climate. 











si he ede p ul nga here in velvet trimmed tet oe band- 
5» and developed in this way will require é ium site 
Jive yards and one-quarter of selias forty-four inches wide and — 
eight yards and three-quarters of fur banding to edge the front, 
pointed end, lower ge, neck and sleeves. As ilule 
for the fur, marabout trimming may be used or tl 
be finished without trimmi 6. IF the snhad dee 
collar, all-over lace or broché satin will be effe 

end thrown over the sioulder-mabes. a-de 


aie en Sy al. 
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TS 44 VEST AND DIVIDED BACK 


) ROBES: 


\ COLLARS HAVE GAINED GREAT FAVOR 
NEVER \ 


BEAUTIFUL AND VARIED THAN NOW 


T! [f front of the coat shown in design 5853 
is extremely good-looking. Rolled open 
as in the figure illustration, it has an exception- 
ally gracetul closing line, and revers whose width 
and length strike one as being in exactly right 
proportion, while with fronts closed to the throat 
as in the small view, the effect is equally smart, 
and the double thickness delightfully warm 
across the chest. When closed in this way the 
collar is suggestive of one of the popular Robes- 
pierre styles. But attractive as is the coat from 
the front, it is its back which is really its strong 
point. This is divided at a slightly raised waist- 
line, and belongs, therefore, unmistakably to this 
season, Such a back is very generally used on 
short coats, but is new and still uncommon on 
the long ones. The slightly deep armholes that 
are Characteristic of this season are also found 
here, and both of the two lengths 
most used, fifty-seven and forty- 
live inches at the back, are pos- 
-ibiliuies of the design. Suitable 
materials are mentioned below. 
lor a woman of medium size, 
(hree yards and seven-eighths of 
material forty-four inches wide 
will be required for the coat in 
torty-five-inch length. 

Design 5853 may be obtained 
in seven sizes, from. thirty-two 
(0 lorty-four inches bust meas- 
urc. price fifteen cents. 
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C. JV EP 5905 is an excellent model for the late 
\WWintersuit. \s it isa very new model which 
foreshadows carly Spring styles, it may be worn 
with confidence as long asa cloth suit is comfort- 
able and as itis nol in anyway extreme. although 
so few, it is Guile sure to be in good style and 
standing next year. In making up a suit at this 
time ol year, those are points to be considered. 
But chietly to be considered at any time of year 
when a coat is being selected is the question, Are 
its lines good? All the novelty in the world 
wont make it smart if they are faulty. The cut 
of design O05 gives it splendid slightly fitting 
Hines. Just those which are demanded now by the 
smart silhouctte. The edges are fashionably 
cutaway. and the revers havea width and length 
which make them graceful and becoming. The 
back is divided at a slightly raised waistline and 
has sight julness in (he upper part, as the backs 
Of the best new cous are being cut. It may be 
iwonty cight or thirty-two inches long. The 
bwooscum sleeves may be put in plainly at the top 
by shrinking out the ‘ulness or may be slightly 
eauthered. Wool ratine, rough mixtures and 
heavy serge are the smartest materials now. 
bora woman ol medium size, two vards and 
one cighth of material fifty-four inches wide and 
one-quarter of a yard twenty-seven inches wide 
ror the collar will be required for the coat in 
twenty-eight-inch length. 
Design SUOS may be obtained in seven sizes, 
from. thirty-two to forty-four inches bust meas- 





Ure, Pere fifteen cents, 





Coat 5905; skirt 5893 


[Skirt 5893 described on page 34] 


Two yards and three-cighths of broadcloth Niftv-four inches wide 
will be required for the coat in medium size, and two yards and one- 
eighth of striped worsted fifty-four inches wide for the skirt and collar. 
If the cout is made up with a skirt of the same material. serge, Sponge 
cloth, whip-cord or cheviol, velvet or ribbed silk will be smart on the 
collar. The skirt is an excellent design for any of these materials and 
ts very up lo date with its plaited section at the front. 





Coat 5853 

ors Three yards and three-quarters of a heavy fancy cloaking | | 
mee fifty-four inches wide and one-half yard of material thirty-six 
res pe or more inches wide for the collar and cuffs will be required 
ut Loe : for the coat in medium size. The fur cloths that imitate Per- | 
nd io sun lamb or caracul make good-looking trim mings for a long, 
As , at heavy coat. Woal raline, chinchilla, cheviot, homespun, mix- =a 
d a " lures and serge are uimong ine maleriats used for such coats. 
ee Veleeteen, plush and broadcloth, which will make a dressier 
“ii ea coat from the design, are suitable for it on account of its back Diaitized b\ 
eu which is divided at a ratsed waistline. 5853 Ae ee 
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A NEW DIRECTION IN THE CLOSING LI 


GIVES INDIVIDUALITY TO A DRESS OF THE POPULAR 


SIMPLE TYPE. 


PLEASING individuality is given to design 
5859 by the angle of the closing and the shape of 
the collar, which while still distinctly of the 
Robespierre type is uncommonly attractive. 
Its roll and slightly open front are most becoming too. 
If you prefer, however, you may close the blouse-waist with 
a straight line, and make it high neck. You may also use 
full-length or shorter one-seam dart-fitted sleeves, and a 
body lining or none. The sleeves are sewed into regula- 
tion armholes under Gibson tucks. The skirt attached at 
a regulation waistline is in five pieces with a plait at each 
side of a back panel, and measures about two yards and 
one-eighth at the lower edge with the plaits drawn out. 
For a woman of medium size, four yards and seven- 
eighths of plain or striped material without nap thirty-six 
inches wide will be required. ' ; 
Design* 5859 may be obtained in seven sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty-four inches bust, price fifteen cents. 


| ESIGN 5882 will make an attractive. graceful dress 

for dinners at home and cozy fireside teas, in crépe 
de Chine, silk mull, albatross, challis, cotton voile or cotton 
crépe. It can be trimmed with itself in one of these soft 
materials or with fichu drapery of mull, batiste or chiffon. 
As the blouse-waist and the five-piece skirt are both tucked 
or gathered, they would not be pretty in a heavier fabric. 
They are attached at an Empire waistline. The waist 
may have high or pointed neck, either of two styles of 
full-length or shorter sleeves sewed into regulation arm- 
holes and be with or without a lining. The skirt may 
be in medium sweep 
or round length, 
In round length it 
measures about two 
yards and one-quar- 
ter at the lower e lore, 

For a woman of 
medium size five 
Vards and five- 
eighths of material 
thirty-six inches 
wide will be required 
for the dress Wwith- 
out fichu. 

Design SS8S2. may 
he obtained n six 
izes, from. thirty- 
Iwo to forty LWwo 
Inches bust mensure 


Price hlleen cents. 


\"\ PAIST S808 is a 


ch LPM One 
{Ty 


for all CVeCnING groy 1] 


with or without the 


fichu, The an hu 
helps one to trim 
the waist with lace or to use a bordered chiffon or. repe 
le Chine like the skirt. and is soft and lattering to the 
figure, but the simple surplice waist without it is one used 
a great deal in new evening gowns. It is made usually of 
4 transparent fabric beaded with glittering crystals, and 
is worn with a skirt of a heavier fabric. The overblouse 
In this design is in one with sleeves in either of two 
lengths and the French lining is with or Without full- 
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A NEW WAY OF DRAPING IS OFFERED 


7 
-. 


é = Mate 


“~ 
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Satta I eer. 





Dress 5859 
















_ Four yards and three-eighths of velvet forty-four 

inches wide and one-half yard of satin twenty-seven | 
inches wide for the collar and cuffs will be required 
for the dress in medium size. Sponge cloth, Bed- 
ford cord, whi p-cord, broadcloth, silk poplin, linen 
colton ratine and piqué are equally suitable ma- 


terials. The closing ma be sc 
lerick transfer. § may be scalloped after a But- 

















length or shorter one-seam sleeves and in hi | 
round or lower square neck. A tucker is optional, — 
blouse may be made separately or attached to a sh 

‘or a woman of medium size. two yards and one-eighth 
of material thirty-six inches wide will be required for the 
Waist with the fichu. “9 

Design 5898 may be obtained in seven sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty-four inches bust measure, price fif- 
teen cents. 


Will the two premises, that you have selected a bor. 
dered material for your new gown and that you want 
to make it with a draped skirt, the inevitable conclusion js 
that design 5899 is the one for you. Thisis a graceful} 
draped skirt which will make up most effectively in a soft 
bordered ¢ répe de Chine, voile or chiffon, since the d 
has a straight lower edge and a flounce with a Straight — 
lower edge may be attached to the foundation. skirt, 
This is in three pieces in round or shorter length and meas- 
ures about one yard and five-eighths at the lower 
The drapery is in one piece, and may be dart-fitted or 
gathered at a slightly raised or gathered at a regulation 
waistline. A draped or plain sash is worn at the back. 
The design may be made separately or attached to a 
Waist. 

For a woman of medium size, one yard and seyen- 
cighths of material forty-two inches wide for the drapery, 
with two yards and one-half thirty-six inches wide for 
loundation gores, will be required. 

Design 5899 may be obtained in eight sizes, from 
twenty-two to thir- 
ty-six inches waist 
measure, price fif- 
Leen cents. 


[HE dress shown 

In design 5S77 
probably = wouldn't 
be smart if its lines 
Weren't rood, al 
though it has such a 
SIMA closing line, 


smart collar and 


Smart sleeves, It is 
the lines which 
count, though, above 
everything else. and 
they Le about poer- 
eet in this dress 
[ly blouse SLES 
has slightly deep 
armholes into which 
hill-leneth or short 
CT One-seam, curt 
littect sleeves are 





sewed plainly, and 
high or open neck. ; 
The attached three or lour piece skirt has slight fulness in 
back at the raised Waistline, is in clearing length and meas- 
ures about one yard and seven-cighths at the lower edge. 
fora woman of medium size, four yards and one-quarter 
Of plain or striped material without nap thirty-six inches 
wide will be required for the dress with four-piece skirt. 
Design 5877 may be obtained in seven sizes, from thirty- 
Wo to forty-four inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. 
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5877 


has slight fu 
ng length a 
5 at the lone 
rds and ones 
ap thirty sum? 
th fount 
n sizes, [rom 
price fftect 


Dress 5882 Waist 5898; skirt 5899 Dress 5877 


. Five yards and seven-cighths of crépe de Chine forty-four Seven yards and three-quarters of bordered silk forty-two inches Three yards and seven-cighths of wool éponge forty-four inches 

inches wide, eight yards of adting and ‘ae yards =| se halt wide, one-half yard of net forty inches wide for the yoke. facing wide and three-erghths © urd of Dresd sik thirty-six inches 

Recep will be required for the dress in medium size as illus- and undersleeves and one yard and one-half of material thirty-six wide for the collar a 7 dress in me- 
: agonal closin , 





above, It might be irimmed quile as charmingly with a inches wide for the upper part of the foundation gores will be re- diupn sige. 7 Bett the sitk or cloth 
ver batiste, chiffon or net, edged with a ruffle of the same. quired for the dress in medium size. as a trimming fort és 


-_— - 
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TAILORED SKIRTS WITH SIMPLE BLOUSKs 


MAKE TRIM AND SMART MORNING DRESSES FOR THE STREET 
“a INSERTED PLAITED SECTION MAKES A SKIRT SMART 


ESIGN 5892 will make an extremely Je 
looking blouse-waist for wearing with a ny 
suit in a dark-toned messaline or crépe de 
Chine. Its tucks give a little fulness which 1S 

becoming in one of those soft silks, and its son ae 
is both practical and decorative. Add the pep fe o : 
ever, and you have a waist which should be a ve 
part of a dress. one of charmeuse. serge, wool voi e. e 
mine or chiffon broadcloth. It will make an Tearing 
ably smart dress attached to any well-cut ae lor its 
peplum has a novel and stylish outline, its col ae is i 
Robespierre style, and its sleeves are the long ae et 
now, having one seam and being dart-fitted be os the 
elbow and sewed into slightly deep armholes. They may 
be cut off for shorter length if you wish. The Smee 
pierre collar may be cither of two styles and worn ¥ ‘ 
slightly open neck or with an inside collar and yoke - 
cing of net. It may be made of satin on a cloth dress an 
of lace on a silk one. The three-piece peplum is to be 
worn at a slightly raised waistline or be replaced by a 
skirt extension. A body lining is optional. 

For a woman of medium size, three yards and three- 
cighths of material thirty-six inches wide and one-quarter 
yard eighteen or more inches wide lor the collar with the 
Jow roll will be required for the waist with peplum and 
full-length sleeves. Two yards and three-quarters of 
edging will trim the dart-fitted sleeves. 

Design 5892 may be obtained in eight sizes, from thirty- 
two to forty-six inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. 





3893 


"THE skirt in design 5803 has almost more than its 

share of desirabilities. It has in the first place 
faultlessly straight and narrow lines, while it contains at 
the same time the plaits by which the new skirts are 
distinguished. At the front it has a well-drawn variation 
On an extremely fashionable trimming line, and at the 
back the slight fulness at the waistline which is used so 
much now. A strap is optional there. The waistline is 
slightly raised—still the smartest position for it—the 
length is clearing, and the width at the lower edge is 
about two yards and one-quarter when the plaits of the 
inserted section at the lower part of the front are drawn 
out. The skirt may be cut in three or four pieces, and 
made as a separate skirt or attached to a waist. 

For a woman of medium Size, two yards and five- 
eighths of material with or Without nap forty-four inch- 
es wide will be required for the three-piece skirt. 

Design 5893 may be obtained in eight sizes, from twen- 


ty-two to thirty-six inches waist measure, price fifteen 
cents. 







When these des gus are combin 
trated on the igure, three yards of fine serge Afty inches 


one-half yard of lace etghteen inches wide for the voke- 
facing and collar, will be required for the dress in 


medium size. It will be very smart for the street now 
and in the Spring. 

































Waist 5892: skirt 5893 





F YOU are going to have a sailor blouse, have i: 
by all means in regulation naval style. That is, the 
kind made by smart shops which specialize in these 
blouses, and the kind, too, that is worn by college girls 
and sportswomen who know what IS correct in Outing 
clothes. You need not be a college girl to want One. for 
the sailor blouse is a favorite with other young women 
for morning wear and is as becoming and youthful-look. 
ing an informal blouse as any that could be chosen. 4 
good design for one in regulation naval style is the de. 
sign 0855. This has a yoke-facing with the Proper sha. 
ping and without seams on the shoulder, a wide collar 
and long sleeves plaited into the wrist. all in sailor fash. 
ion. It is slipped on over the head and may be wom 
with or without the removable chemisette and standing 
collar. If you do not insist on these regulation attributes 
and would find a variation from them more convenient, 
you may omit the yoke-facing, gather the sleeves ot 
cut them off shorter, and open the blouse at the front. 
If you want the best style, however, make It as it is 
shown in the large illustration, of serge, cheviot, duck, 
drilling, linen or galatea, and trim it with braid and 
sailor emblems or with a collar of contrasting color. 
For a woman of medium size, two yards and seven. 
cighths of material thirty-six inches wide or two yards 
and one-half forty-four inches wide will be required for 
the blouse with the yoke-facing. | 
Design 5855 may be obtained in five sizes, from thirty- 


two to forty inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. 


5856 


HENEVER I have had a chance of Tate to inspect 
the early Spring models of leading tailors and ‘aaa 
facturers in the city, I have remarked on the number : 
skirts with front and back panels that were elles 
Women like them, I was told, because they feel at t ‘i 
panel lines make them appear slenderer about the C 
It is true, I think, that such a skirt is one of the oe 
becoming a woman can wear, and I am glad they 
once more “‘new”’ and smart. Design 5856 shows se 
the new ones. It is cut in six pieces, in clearing length. 
and so that you can make it with either a slightly ee 
or regulation waistline. As the closing may be at : 
back or front, the skirt may be attached to aS : H 
Waist or made as a separate skirt. Its width at the lo 
edge is about two yards in medium size. on 
For a woman of medium size, two yards and Sched 
eighths of plain material without nap thirty-six in 
wide will be required. eee sven: 
Design 5856 may be obtained in nine sizes, from ie 
ty-two to thirty-eight inches waist, price fifteen cents. 


The price of the gas ts little, but the value of an dha 
on the seams of a cloth dress is enormous. Don’t whore 
that part of the process if you want to be a success : 
amateur dressmaker. Keep the iron on and wheneve 


there is an edge to be turned, a tuck creased or a Ae 
eliminated, apply it and watch your worries smool ae " 
Try it on the puckers. It’s the_secret of the we 
tatlored look. 
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HE white satin blouse of Jast season which was the 
usual third part of a tailored suit is this scason re- 

placed by the blouse of white broché satin or broche 
crépe de Chine. Shops in Paris are displaying a large 
number of these ready-made, but as yet they are only 
found in rather exclusive establishments in New York. 
They are made very simply, with long close sleeves and 
open necks, but the material is so beautiful that they 
are dressy enough for almost any occasion at which 
one may wear a tailored suit. Design 5505 has such 
simple lines and such a smart cut that it is an excellent 
model for you to make one of these blouses after. Lt has 
the fashionable dropped shoulder to which onc-seam 
sleeves in full or shorter length are attached, the long ones 
dart-fitted below the elbow, and as there is «scam on 
the shoulder this cut does not entail the bias back tha! 
is sometimes considered its drawback. [hat if has « 
Robespicrre collar is understood, although you do no! 
always find two such becoming versions of that popular 
collar as these here. Of course, too. there is a front 
closing which suggests that the waist may be attached 
to a front closing skirt to form a simple charmeuse. 
serge or linen dress. It is a blouse-waist which may 
be made with or without a body lining. \s 4 separate 
Waist it is also suitable for charmeuse, crépe meteor. 
taffeta, messaline, moiré and silk crépe, in light or dark 
colors, and as part of a dress to sponge cloth. broad 
cloth, moiré, satin, cotton ratine, the corded silks and 
the corded cottons. Its collar may be of «© contrasting 
material or fancy buttons may be the only trimming. 

For a woman of medium size, two yards of motos in! 
thirty-six inches wide or one yard and tive cighths 
fifty inches wide will be required for the waist with ful 
length sleeves. Qne-quarter yard of contrasting mo 
terial twenty inches wide will be necessary jor tly 
standing collar. For the waist with shoricr slo 
one yard and three-cighths of material forty tices i) 
with one-half yard twenty-seven inches «ile for jt) 
wide collar and cuffs, will be required. 

Design 5865 may be obtained in seven sos. bron 
thirty-two to forty-four inches bust measure pric how 
cents. 
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~c'\ 
ed 
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we ° ¢ 
When these destgns vied se ee ighths Da f iain 
‘ : an ar ° e 1 ° 
ltustration, read thrce-quarters 1 Oy, shield ame eighths 1 be Te he oblate waist 
inches wide at ilor €0 vo yaras ide, “) -cag may “-. inc — 
: ih fifty inches wide Jor : olium size P00 Oe w"pesig® 5866 thirty-5!* Digitized by N- OOQIC 


on 
ent be reqtir lppae enough for ychor : Pf 
cuffs wil re rT braid will be ON? top the 2 twenty” 
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Dress 589] 





When the design is made and trimmed as in the ilins- 
tration above, two yards and on “Ygiarler of louncine fas 
ty-four inches wide for the skirl, one yard and five-ei cht] 
of lawn, swiss or baliste thirty-six inches wide for Ihe 
waist, one-half vard of net forly mches aside far the l. 
lar and voke-facing, two yards and ont -eighth of b li ; 
fo trim the neck and sleeves and five vards ih 
erghths of velvet ribbon for bands. the by 
required for the medium six. 





vards and seven- 
Wt and bow, will he 








DAME FASHION’S FORECAST of 


COTTON CREPE BIDS FAIR TO pp 
OVER EMBROIDERY AND FLOUNCIN¢ 


OW easily design 5908 is trimmed by 
bretelles of embroidery, isn’t it? 
and what a pretty idea it is to bring 
them down below the belt. The ex- 
tensions give a certain chic which 
bietelles alone have not. You can 
omit these extensions, though, and the bretelles, 
too, if you choose. There remains, then, a tuck- 
ed or gathered waist with a small, square yoke 
which may have a high or square neck, and either 

of two styles of full-length or shorter sleeves sew- 
ed into regulation armholes. A body lining may 
be used or omitted from the design, which may be 
made as a separate waist or attached to a skirt 

as a one-piece dress. , 

For a woman of medium size, one yard and one- 
half of material forty inches wide will be required 
for the waist and one yard and one-half of all-over 
embroidery twenty-two inches wide for bretelles. 

Design 5908 may be obtained in sevensizes, from 
thirty-two to forty-four inches bust measure, price 
hfteen cents. 





INE laces are. of course, a beautiful trim- 

ming for lingerie dresses, but better than 
cheap laces are simple tucks as a trimming. De- 
sign 5909 is a skirt tucked at the lower part and 
tucked or gathered at the top. There is not. how- 
ever, a great deal of fulness, as the skirt is cut in 
two or three pieces and the lower edge is only about 
two yards around in medium size. The design is 
in clearing length. has a regulation or slightly 
raised waistline, is closed at the side or back. and 
may be made as a separate skirt or attached to a 
Waist aS a one-piece dress. 

For a woman of medium size, three yards anc 
one-half of material forty-four or fifty inches wide 
will be required for the two-piece skirt, 

Design 5009 may be obtained in seven sizes, from 
twenty-two to thirty-four inches waist measure, 
price Hiltecn cents. 
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5908 


[best rN OSML is an excellent model fora dress 
ol any soft or thin material. and especially 
lor one Ol a bordered material, The tucks in the 
blouse-waist give a pretty fulness at the sides and 
the plaits in the skirt allow the lower edge to be 
kept straight. They may be stitched at the top 
or fall Iree. In either case the skirt will] have den 
der, graceful lines. for It measures only abaut two 
yards and one-quarter at the lower edge. It is in 
clearing length and is made With a Ferubaticn WISE - 
line. The Walst may have a high neck with «val! 
lar having a straight or curved : 


lower edge 
4 : C Or 
French round or square neck r 


» and cither of two 


styles of full-length or shorter s 
slightly deep armholes, 


leeves, sewed Into 
It may be made with or 








without a body lining. To reproduce the embroidery jl}ys 
trated on one small front view, Butterick transfers havik 
used. : 
as trimming on the skirt. 
figure, where extra length is desired. 


bordered matetial forty-four inches wide wil] be required for 
the dress. ; 


to forty-two inches bust measure, price fifteen cents, 
















In the illustration to the left a band of velvet js used 
This is admirable for the tall 


For a woman of medium size, four yards and one-eighth of 


Design 5891 may be obtained in six sizes, from thirty-two 


> 


. age AFP em eine eee 8S aes 
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Waist 5908; skirt 5909 





> 

When these designs are combined and trimmed as in - 
the illustration above, six yards of batiste forty- our inches y 
wide, one yard and one-half of all-over embroidery t , 





two inches wide and six yards and three seeks rs of ball 
Fringe will be required for the igen in medium size. Col- 
‘on crépe, a newer material for li gerie dresses, wh 

used in Paris for some very smart frocks, would b 
tn this design trimmed 2 


Digitized by 
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SPRING AND SUMMER STYLES 


a cae een MATERIAL AND ALL- 
ERY EFFECTIVELY USED 


ESIGN 5868 h 
as the soft ful 
sheer materi ulness that is needed i 
The ruffle-edged ae oe at the same time ee in a dress of a 
pe fashionable ge a and the collar ae rine 
rom the design wi ; , but a pretty, simpl ne of the 
thout th ; » simple dresscan b 
some hand-en : ese, trimmed o . e made 
Butterick pele haere a pone shown Aa Bee re satis and 
tion may be used ay be obtained. Ni a smali view, a 
. to trim the ski arrow edging and insc 
Ing may be used i he skirt, fichu and co g and inser- 
embroidery used = the skirt, and wide edging — or wide band- 
make the collar. The groan fe of all-over 
ed tucks in the 


_ ae 











—————_— oo 


| Waist 5902 ; skirt 5905 


: designs are 
When these designs OTe shree-c 





lralion above, hwo ra ce-g! 
inches wide for the skit!, sed de | 
embroidery twenty-two IC™ , “1 thirly-5!: 
matertd y : 
of material Ney ail fringes ith 


puta ter 
cuffs, one yard and one-quar y yar 
i ee and four yor ton marquis’, ign . 


skirt i 
- ee cere and do not make it wide 
oe Saud - the skirt is gored in two or 
phen ae ; a in medium size measures only 
ae ap . . and one-eighth at the lower 
en dieha clearing length, and is attached 
phe re raised waistline to a blouse-waist 
pees ete ale apie of high or open neck, 
shed Hee of two styles of full-length or 
ee ‘pbptaliles into slightly deep arm- 
tae eas 6 canna are likely to be used to 
Hee - : rife dresses, because they 
short aly aah ig will certainly be many 
oraw edi i 
eee pra of medium size, four yards and 
ee erial thirty-six inches wide will 
nde ie yl the dress with the three-piec 
Design 386 ae 
tg ise se may be obtained in seven 
ea gies irty-two to forty-four inch 
sure, price fifteen cents. ° 


X \ i 
pee designs for a jumper, pep- 

es blouse-waist on which they a 
8 baste al given in design 5902. This sat 
me Siege French or lower round car 
ee : two styles of full-length sleeves 
leks r dl eeves sewed into slightly dee 
sete and a skirt extension or the pep 
aaa with or without a body lining. The 
attached. 6 eon aii irae 
1 ee one-piece dress. If 
raised Aare ed, it should be at a slightly 

or a woman of medium size, one 

: , one yard 
a ae a aera cai ae 

L or the blouse, and o 

ni seven-eighths of lace eighteen aches Ns 
ae the peplum and jumper. 
_ Design 5902 may be obtained i 
( in se 
sizes, from thirty-two to forty-four Techies buat 
measure, price fifteen cents. 





5902 
aterials and flouncings. de- 
e skirt design. 
slightly raised 
be tucked and 
h or without 
r laid in fine 


FoR bordered m 
sign 5903 is the best possibl 
It has a straight lower edge, a 


or regulation waistline, and may 


slightly gathered at the top wit 
an inverted plait at the back, 0 


plaits. It measures about two yards and one- 
without the inverte 


eighth at the lower edge 
plait. The design may De made as a sepa- 
rate skirt or attached to a waist. 

For a woman of medium size, two yards 
and three-eighths of bordered material forty- 
six inches wide will be required. 

Design 5903 may be obtained in six ee 
from twenty-two to thirty-two inches Wals 
measure, price fifteen cents. 
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A QUAINT DRESS FOR A COSTUME BAZAAp 


THE DESIGN SHOWN BELOW IS AN ACCURATE COPY or 





I Be vard Ind One half of } LlINte Cher} 


THE JAPANESE DRESS. 


Dressing-sack 5888 


; / 
Ide four vardy of Peng and try rds tnd thre 
Qiearle rs of ribbon lo ty thane the ] ? [ f My 
required for thi de In an read lip ) / 
bridle il ahow . Lh f mie ( Wie r \ MO WM Wel a 
produ vd by Means of Boyett rs, A tran fit Orr Ve 
liv fp dnd dol from Oe. piel [dle f ril\ Prop Y)) / 
- 


, 


4 


A DRESSING-SACK which 


AK ought to please HT large 
ih number ol particular women 
r Is shown In design Rai Yea 
y glance it Mav seem to be vt siek 
Of a rather Usual) Iype. but 
closer NSH tion wil] sey Vou 
that the Ivpe has been im 
Y proved dn just those details 
about Whi h pert ye ulitr Won eT) 
Sloe are enacting, [ts hack has 
been made Slightly fitting. so 
that I does not heed to by belt 
\ ed in to look trim and Heat. ind 
5888 tucks have 
been added 
at the front to ZIVe greater ful. 
hess over the bust. only three n 
at cach side, though, not enough Z™M A. 
to be much work or seem bung- / Ve \ 
ling in heavy material. The yr WY 
sleeves are sewed plainly into / TAN 


slightly deep 


armholes, and i 


have the graceful line of the | | 


Il MAKES A CHARMING KIMONO 


Dressing-sack 5888 


Lo yards and three-quarters of flowered lawn 
NITIV- Livo Inches wide, five vards and one-quarter of 
ton, four vards of edging, three-quarters of a 

wird of narrow ribbon, and two yards and three- 
rlery of Gide ribbon, will be required for the 
(k in medium sise, trimmed as in the | 
(Sfrilljon Lhove. | 


— 


TERE are kimonos and kimonos, but there 

Is only one real Japanese kimono, and that 
i kimono at all. Which Chestertonian para- 
dox T feel obliged to explain by saying that what we 
Cull a Japanese kimono is the dress of the little 
Japanese lady. Ctten she wears it of costly silk, 
wondrously embroidered, and doesn’t feel a bit 
heghyver or kimono-careless in doing it. Her 
dresses, however, make such charming kimonos for 
us that they are Imported in large numbers for that 
Purpose. They are not cheap, of course, but they 
are very simple. and if one has the right design 
“ne can copy them exactly at home. By using 
design OS73 and a cotton crépe, quaintly figured 
with Japanese flora and fauna, 
one can have a “real Japanese 
kimono” with small expense. 
With its slender lines, long 
pendent sleeves and wide sash, 
it is the most graceful garment 
one could choose for a negligee, 
and it is so becoming a gar 


nt 








ag that it is frequently spn 
5 a } | ‘ y , - —_ ‘=e F or cos 
kimono sleeve With a rather | | \hy h Fae Be kn looking at 
trimmer fit. They may be in re, t : | | ar gate with that in 
full or shorter length. The @&& | & YW | eos neeaanaped assured that 
neck may be open with a large} »’ mh | mind, A sab ps ate ly true to 
‘oll: high w pr ANON | the design is absolutely 
collar ei igh with a small roll- 7 | | ( as ri “98 mh dress. You may 
: ee ~ VV [ l e a anese - . 
ing ee ar. A design for the \ 1 ba 2 sb beall | J ao art of Hyacinth, or 
eat ler-stit ching shown may be sy ' Kimono 5873 ANT f go as = heme and 
obtained in a Butterick trans- i} Bea Madame Cayaeee in it. 
fer. This is a good design for | noe | periocny 25 eet may Wear 
French flannel, albatross, challis i. ——— IE | | tego: alk nd ook as if she 
or cotton crépe. | | q the costume an 
For a woman of medium size, | | A woman of medium size wil] require nine yards of material | had stepped off a lacquer yeh 
three yaids and one-quarter of | } pronly-seven inches wide, seven yards and one-half thirty-two | For a woman of medi oa 
material twenty-seven inches \| ) | | ae o wide, or seven yards and one-quarter thirty-six inches wide, | nine yards of material twent a y 
wide will be required | Le ff mest fen triers Of @ yard of fringe for the soc} ends. Japa. | seven inches wide will be re 
an . ; 1 co a | mese figured crépe is the best material for an inexpensive real i ith the sash. © 
, Vesign 5888 may be obtained RT Pile Japanese kimono and China sil embroidered for a more luxuri- quired bhi oe aa we 
in nine SIZES, from thirty-two . Ous one, but crépe de Chine may be used, also plain colton cré pe 735 Design Pen So 
to forty-eight t measure albatross, challis and Hlowered lawns and silks. 31Zes, Irpm twel 
Price fifteen cents, 
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and knife plaited skirts can he 


YOU AND YOUR 


By Eleanor Chalmers 





NEW TYPES OF DRESSES 


FOR COTTON AND 
LINGERIE MATERIALS 





‘VE taken cotton and lingerie dresses for the subject of this 
In the first place you can get more 


lesson for two reasons. 
desirable Summer materials in Winter than you can in 
summer. That sounds paradoxical—but it's true. Many 
of the prettiest imported and domestic materials are placed on 
sale in January, sold out and not replaced, so that vou have a 
wider choice now than you will have later. In the second place 
this is rather an off season so far as women’s work is concerned. 
You have more time now for all 
the pretty hand-work that goes into 
a liagerie dress than you will have 
later. It's dainty work, too, and 
you can catch it up at odd mo- 
ments as you would your fancy 
work. 
I suppose you've looked at the 
dresses [I’ve picked out for the 
article. After the first shock is 
over I think voull agree with me 
that an accordion-plaited skirt or 
a drapery is much to be desired in a 
Summer dress. [| know your firs! 
cry will be, “But they won't wash!’ 
Oh, but they will, though I'm not 
Suggesting that you wash them 
at least not often. Every one 
of the dresses that I’ve illustrated 
will wash perfectly. A Little later 
I'll show you how to arrange the 
draperies so that you won't have 
any trouble with them when they 
go to the laundry. The accordion 


laundered just like any others, and 
sent to the plaiier’s to be replaited, 
I wouldn’t recommend cither 4 
draped or plaited skirt for a morn- 
ing dress that you wanted to put 
in the tub every week. In the 
frst place, they aren't suitable for 
morning dresses, anil, in the second, 
it would be rather expensive to 


have a_ skirt replaited a dozen 

times during the Summer. But 

am suggesting , 

these skirts for a/i- aw 

ernoon dresses 0! ~ 

the type that you ed 

would wear to ters. > WV os 
luncheons and gar. fp ve iw 
den-parties or {0 tp : ics Vee WS oS 


church on Sunday. 
A dress of that 
kind doesn’t ge 


hard or constant “ ~ . er XY 
wear and you couli! i 
easily use it an entire season with- se ’ ae 
out having it washed or clouned. ae teed, al \. 
Gowns of the lingerie order are awe 4 \ . 
becoming more anid more impor- a Peet |, We, 
tant from a fashion point of view Bt ee 
every season. There was a time Ny. BOE Og 
when the chief charm of a lingerie ae EC 
dress was in its material and trim 5 Ay TR 
ming. Now, however. line and 5h : oe . P. 7 
style are considered) quite as care Ke A if 
fully in thin Summer dresses as 1) | eit L HP 
any others. I think this is part) ‘aa | eimai! 
due to the fact thal Summer me ! "sort 
terials are constant!y becoming By) } |) 


more beautiful ancl more desirabli 
and the French dressmakers are 
using them more and more lor their | | 
smart dresses. .\ good house 1 

Paris will charge as much, «10 | 
sometimes more, for a tiree pier’ | 


yu, No. es 
es 4/4. 

and plaited i SE 
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SEWING 


N RS. CHALMERS will be very glad to answer any 

question on dressmaking or tailoring or to advise you 
in regard to the new styles, materials, colors or trim- 
mings. Explain your difficulty as fully as you can and 


send a stamped, self-addressed envelope for her anstver 


nes 


The sponge cloths and rat 


crepes, volles and marquisettes 3 
generally 


are usually combined with a thinner material 
crépe—jJust as velvets and cloths are combined with chittor 
(Illustration No. 3.) Using the thinner mat 


silk marquisette. 





] ; sapmeeath } a a geen Pe 
rial for part ol the dress lights ns its \ eight and make \ wl 
and more comfortable for warm weathes [t is frequently us 
in three-piece suits ol Turkish toweling or ratine and PIVCS 
a thin waist with cnough of the skirt material on it to carr) 
the costume idea. All-white ratine and white crépe make th 
most clegant dresses ol this typ hut the colored ratines are 
ptt A : 
used, especially the Saxe and Nattier blues and deep cream modes 
Phe sponge diagonals with wile oblique Stripes Mant smu4rl 
three prec suits. and white ratine with thread lines of 
recommended by the Paris houses. There are some very b 
ful figured ratines in) brocade oO] mitelasse eltects tn F 
smiirt and quile expensive \ great deal of the pla OI 
sponge cloth ts med) as borders on thinner materials 
7 1 | r haus 1 ryaevt nny 
Phe cottor Crepes Phat \ 1 ie INCL TICS SLM) Mie ( 
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write it on 





FOR THE SMALL WOMAN ajyp 


SOME NEW TAILORED FRocxs 
AND A SILK OR CHIFFoy 


i 1 
‘TO make a thing worth while 

do it as well as you can. 
Write a letter upon paper that 
lends itself best to your pen and 
to your personality, and that 
paper will in itself be an inspira- 
tion to a good letter. 





! oe 
HE letter that you send 
represents you. After it has 

been mailed it cannot be recalled. 

There is that about the com- 

pleted letter written upon H igh- 

land Linen—the letter and the 
envelope, the color, the fabric 
finish, the correct size and shape 

—which does credit to the writer, 





Dress 5863 





PaEN DRESS 5863 for misses and 
ej8 Small women the blouse-waist has 
my an unusually effective neck closing 
in its small Robespierre collar 
joined to turned-back pevets nee sleeves Dress 5906 Dress 5881 
with the upper part in one with the body 
and the lower part dart-fitted below the el- 
bow, in full or shorter length, and charmingly 






ecoming optional frills. It may be made with or without For a miss of sixteen years, seven yards and one-half : 
a body lining and with high or open neck. ‘The skirt. attached material with nap twenty-seven inches wide and three-eight 
at a slightly raised waistline, is in three or four pieces with of a yard of contrasting material twenty-seven inches wide for 
slight fulness at the waistline in back and measures about the collar and cuffs will be required. 
two yards at the lower edge in medium size. Among the ma- Design 5906 may be obtained in six sizes, from fourteen to 
terials suitable to the design are sponge cloth, Bedford cord, nineteen years, price fifteen cents. 


\ corduroy, serge, silk poplin, linen and cotton ratine. 


| } For a miss of sixteen years, three yards and one-eighth of a: 
HINK of your letter in the material] forty-four inches wide and two yards and one-eighth 
hands of d of lace edging seven inches wide for front frills will be required 
ands of your correspon = for the dress as illustrated on the figure. 

ent. What impression does it Design 5863 may be obtained in Six sizes, from fourteen to 
produce of you? You owe it to nineteen years, price fifteen cents. 
yourself to Eee that you use no ESIGN 5906 for misses and small women has lines so 
paper for writing that is not so good that its very simplicity is smart. The skirt has 
good as Highland Linen. a raised waistline and the shoulders are broadened by Gibson 


tucks. The blouse-waist may be eased or drawn down. Both the 


large collar and | 
the Robespierre 
are fashionable, 
but a standing 
collar may be 
used if preferred. | 
Full-length or 

shorter eae 5906 5581 


dart-fitted A SMART model for a miss’s or small woman’s tailored 
Sleeves sewed frock is shown in design 5881. This consists of 4 hae 
into regulation with a Robespierre collar which may be rolled in either a 
armholes may be two ways and with or without a peplum, revers or frills an 
used. A plait at of an attached three or four niece skirt. The one-seam sae 
each side of a which are sewed into slightly deep armholes may be in ful 
back panel makes length dart-fitted below the elbow or shorter; the neck may 
the five-piece be high or open. The skirt has a slightly raised waistline. 
Skirt measure For a miss of sixteen years, three yards and one-quarter 
about two yards of material fifty inches wide will be required for the dress 








Eaton, Crane& Pike Co. 
Pittsfield, 
1): 


Mass. 
Ave 6 


TRADE maak 






New York 








write it on 


IGHLAND 






and one-eighth with three-piece skirt and peplum. t 
7 I NEN at the lower _Design 5881 may be obtained in six sizes, from fourteen to 
ge. nineteen years, price fifteen cents: 





—Diatized by N FUJII TQ 
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\ THE MISS TO CHOOSE FROM 
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Meaaral TVOCK OF Bree Gis , 
adras with solid green bands. 


This shows 
two Bontex 


Wash Fabrics 


The name, “ Bontex’’, will not mean 
much to you until we explain how much 
it stands for. 

unknown 
of colored 
t, there has, 
h contained 


reds of different 
ous qualities 


Cape 38b¢ aig Bits: 
wash materials on the marke 
. for years, been one line whic 
Oo SSE : . 
r misses excellent summer materials. 


CHARMING lingerie dress f 
ade from 


although known 










D one and small women may be m 
ress esign dSSe. is has : 
isis D eat and ki ae ve oe ines in blouse- This line of materials, 
ress 3887 st and skirt, aid in dainty tucks or gath- and respected by dealers, although sold 
ers. and may be smartly trimmed by bre- every year Dy the millions of bolts, has 
telles and‘a peplum. It may have high or not been known by name to the people 
: ISSES and small French round neck, and either of two styles most interested in them, the avomen who 
is in design ceea women will find a lovely evening gow of full-length or shorter sleeves sewed into auear them. 
older models 52, one draped as fashionab! g gown regulation armholes. The waistline 1S slightly raised and the ae : “| 
e but eX 1 . : abdly as any of the , d b f : . rer “ ene : So, be inning this season, these materials 
The waist may h ea se simple in the matter of making . : , the : o-piece skirt 1s about one yard and sev en-cighths tl aa nine tinder the name, Bontex, 
; hi ave a ecomin low r ; at tne OWEES ge. d_ this name will be stamped on the 
x ce neck and full-length or ae a a F rench round or For a miss of sixteen years, three yards and one-eighth ef ma- ease of every yard. 
on armholes. The three-piece found WES sewed in 0 regu- terial forty-four inches wide, one yard and five-eighths of all- . 
ation skirt, attached at over lace eighteen inches wide, three yards and five-eighths © Go to the different dealers a. sis ro 
oy wide insertion_and one yard and three-eighths of narrow In- r selection nter oh has 
sertion will be required for the dress as shown on the figure. ‘ 
be obtained jn six S1ZeS, from fourteen to 


Design 5887 may 


nineteen years, price fifteen cents. 


T HE cape in design 5867 is the modern Dorothy cape for 
misses and small women. It is narrowel than these ar 
used to be. and requires, th erial, but is ibly 
as graceful and, becoming a5 © Eagle 
convenient. As long as git/s ls 
before-bedtime chats wit 
like a cape that can be thrown on 


lar and may be fu 
eighths length 










5887 





5852 | 
a slightly raised waistline, may be with or without an inserted 
The drapery ig in one piece, 
res in me- 


section at the left side. 
: tion measu 
the plaited sectl flower edge: 


a a skirt without Aths at th 
ium sl -eighths at tie 
m size about one yard and five-eightO® vot will be charming 


‘Chiffon over satin, a soft Pompadour $ 
for the design. The beading Jlustrated on the back view ' 
adaptation of a Butterick transfer ai cial forty” 


_ Fora miss of sixteen years, tWO ya Fi ae a 
inches wide for t and insertec "hes wide 


he waist, drapery 4 . ; 
two yards and five-eighths © material Le bl 
for the skirt and body lining; will be requ from fourteen 10 
bes tp a Awa lune Ae obtained in SIX SIZES; 
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NABISCO 


Sugar 
Wafers 


The one des- 
sert confec- 
tion to be 
served on 
any and all 
occasions— 
with ices and 
sherbets, 
with fruits 
and bever- 
ages. 


In ten cent 
tins; also in 
twenty-five 
cent tins. 


CHOCOLATE To. 
KENS—Another des- 
sert confection coated 
with rich chocolate. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 


COM PANY 




















Coat 5896 ; skirt 5871 


ESIGN 5896 is a one-quarter-fitting coat for misses 
and small women, which may be in either of two 
j) lengths, have the fulness at the top of its sleeves 
slightly gathered or shrunken out, and be with or 
without the belt, cutfs or extensions at side-front seams. 

For a miss of sixteen years, two yards of materia] hfty-four 
inches wide will be required for the coat in longer length. 
With skirt 5871 as on the figure, three yards and one-half 
hfty inches wide and three-cighths of a yard twenty-seven 
inches wide will be required for the suit. 

Design 5896 may be obtained in six sizes, from fourteen to 
nineteen years, price fifteen cents. 


THE skirt in design 5871 for misses and small women is in 

three or four pieces with # front closing-line, and slight 
fulness in back at the slightly raised Waistline where a strap 
may be worn or omitted. It measures about two yards at 
the lower edge. The design may be made as a@ Separate skirt 
or attached to a waist of serge, whip-cord or velveteen. 

For a miss of sixteen Years, two yards of plain material 
without nap forty-four inches wide will be required for the 
skirt when it is cut In three pieces, 

Design 587] may be 
Obtained in. six SIZCS, 
fourteen to nineteen 
years, price fifteen cents. 


Blouse 5870 : 


skirt 5879 Blouse 5870 ; skirt 3879 


NEW kind of middy blouse for misses and small women 

is shown in design 5870. It may have either of two 
stvles of full-length one-seam sleeves or. shorter sleeves, a 
cailor or round collar and be with or without the shield, stand- 
ing collar or pocket. 

For a miss of sixteen years, three yards and one-quai ter of 
material thirty-six inches wide will be required. When it is 
combined with skirt 5879, as on the center figure, four yards 
fifty inches wide and three-quarters of a yard of contrasting 
material fifty inches wide wil] be required. 

Design 570 may be obtained in six sizes, from fourteen to 
nineteen years, price fifteen cents. 


PLAITED panels front and back make design 5879, for 
misses and small women, smart and becoming. This is a 
six-piece skirt which has a slightly raised waistline, may be 
closed at the front or back and made as a separate skirt or 
attached to a waist. It measures about two yards and three- 
cighths at the lower edge with the plaits drawn out. Serge, 
cheviot, ratine and peau de souris are suitable materials for it. 
For a miss of sixteen years, two yards and one-quarter of 
material without nap forty-four inches wide will be required. 
Design 5879 may be 
obtained in six sizes, 
from fourteen to nincteen 
years, price fifteen cents. 
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EEDLE, A THREAD AND A LITTLE GIRL 


~ By Marjorie May 
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A SEWING-SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN 


] : ; : ; 
! you want any help with your Winter sewing or advice on the layette for your latest doll baby, write to Marjorie May and she will write 


again to you. 


O YOU remem- 
ber how we 
sewed the seams 

on the wrong side in 
the flannel sampler 
with neat little back- 
stitches as far down as 
meee the top of our 

em was to be? Th 
we slashed the seam across for its full 
width, pushed the raw edges through 
to the right side, and basted and stitch- 
ed them on the right side the rest of 
the way. Look at the sampler to be 
sure that you do remember, then meas- 
ure up from the lower edge of the pet- 
ticoat twice the depth that your hem 
IS going to be, and add three- 
eighths of an inch to this, and 
run a colored basting thread 
around the skirt at this depth 
to show where the upper 
edge of the hem is to come. 
When that’s done, sew up all 
woe yee “gk backstitches 

ar as the colored bastin 

thread, slash them across here 
and continue the seams on the 
right side. I know you're all 
longing to get the hem turned 
up and ready for the feather- 
stitching, aren’t you? Then, 
too, there is that transfer to 
be basted on. In basting the 
transfer on, start at the left 
of the center-back gore, and 
have the stitches pointing to 
the left in running around the 
hem. You do this because, in 
working the stitches, you will 
only have to hold the thickness of the 
hem in your left hand if they run in this 
direction. With them running the other 
way, you would have to hold the whole 
length of the petticoat in one hand, and 
that would be clumsy for little fingers. 
Get mother to stamp the transfer for you. 

Take off the transfer and feather- 
stitch your hem. 

Are you all finished? Then let us go 
back to the seams which are on the 





‘wrong side. Turn the raw edges under 


one-eighth of an inch, and baste them 
down, Then get out your pretty pink 
or blue silk twist and ‘‘catstitch” them. 
I suppose you’re wondering how 
you'll get into your petticoat with cull 
the seams stitched up, aren't you’ 
Well, we make a way by folding the 
back gore exactly in half lengthwise 
and slashing it down through the fold. 
The slash should be deep enough to let 
you get in and out of the petticoat eas- 
ily. Now, at the lower end of each 
edge of this slash, make a crosswise 
slash that is one-quarter of an inch 
across on the right edge, and one-hall 
inch across on the left edge. The oper 
ing, which is called a “placket, 1s 4 
cut now, and should look like [llustra- 
tion No. 1. We are going to use the 
pretty catstitches to finish it, too- sc 
Turn under each edge of the sae 
one-quarter of an inch and_ baste . 
Then turn these edges under neat 
three-quarters of an inch this eee 
baste them. The pisces’ - ; 
side looks like Illustratio “tacket 


; titch the 
We are ready to cats toa the WORE 


now. Turn the petticoa f hem on 
the he 
side and start ow the basted edge- 


the right and catstit h hed, start at the 


t this finis “ch 
sae of the other hem and catstité 


it also, Lap the hem dge three- 
7 onthe left COB. 





_ vevenths i 
se inch, and put 4D cket to 
e 


But be sure to send a stam 


through both hems and the right side 
so as to hold the hems in their position. 
(Ill. No. 3.) That crosswise pin may be 
taken out now, and your placket is fin- 
ished. 

The next thing we are going to do is to 
gather the top of the petticoat and put 
it into the waistband. Remember, we 
put the waistband pattern (piece 7) 
away carefully. Well, take it out now. 
One inch and one-half is allowed on 
each end of the band in case you should 
need to make it larger, so turn in each 
end one inch and one-half, then meas- 
ure its length and write in the book how 
many inches it measures. Then meas- 
ure the waistband on one of your flan- 





Til. No. 1. 
The placket 
opening 


Ri Nase 2 Tar 
the edges under 





Tit: No. 4.. Pui the center of the 
band to the center of the front gore 





The pe 
finished 


[ll. No- 3. 


ays fits 
ys 
hich mother 58° .-4y 

tI ats which » book. ~ 
nel Pe ais that in she: , should fit 
you, anc ‘tthe waist ban¢ do not feel 
wen pall? so that YO" “co if the 
arfectly “* it at a eas 
perie essure Sada d etticoat at- 
any Pe f your finish bs n ee 
ang 7 |: ongt in; * 
ne one-hat inch ids are tue from 

hen DOU st ++ long 
tern whe an inch mu 9 make it pete 
quarter OF the band, oe inch she er 
each end OF iis one tnd, 8 qu 

p, Jf it aistban® od in OF 
enous “ pattern vist DC turn 


than the more ™ 





ltl. No. 3. 
stitch the placket 






bed, self-addressed envelope so that she will know where to send the answer. 


each end, but the amount taken off or 
added must be divided equally between 
the two ends of the band. 

Cut away the material at the ends of 
the band so that each end of the fin- 
ished band will be turned under only 
about three-quarters of an inch. Now 
lay the pattern on a strong piece of 
muslin with the long edges in a straight 
line with the lengthwise or crosswise 
threads, and the ends turned out. 
When the waistband is cut, fold it in 
half lengthwise and crease it, then fold 
it in half crosswise and make a cross in 
colored thread at the center. 

To gather the petticoat, start at the 
seam on each side of the front gore, 
and put your needle in three- 
eighths of-an inch below the 
top edge. You haven't for- 
gotten that gathering stitches 
are tiny running stitches, just 
like those you used at the 
upper edge of your apron, 
have you? And you take sev- 
eral little stitches without ta- 
king your needle out. The 
thread should be as long as 
the upper edge of a side gore 
and half of the back gore, and 
number 50 sewing cotton is 
best for gathering flannel. 
Run it along the top edge ol 
the petticoat until you reach 
the feather-stitching on the 
placket, and stop there. Flan- 
nel isn’t the kind ot material 
Cat- that can be stroked to make 
the gathers lie flat, so we 
have to run another row ol 


gathering stitches one-quarter of an 


inch below the first. 

Find the center of your front g 
folding it so that the side seams meet 
exactly, and mark it with a pin. Pin 
the center of the band. which you pee 
ed with a cross, lo the center of the 
‘asin lustration No. 4, and put 
4 few more pins In. up Fe the scene 
the side of the front gore. ae Os 
up both gathering thicads une tent 
cdge of the petticoat jus! ae ibaa = 
that the waistband will ie eee a 
are turned 10, and the n coe 
ead around the ends ol B Ys : 
| apron. Distr ish 

threads so 


ore by 


front gore asl 


edges 
the thr 
you did with your pee 
the fulness en the gather ee ey 
that a little more COMEe€> al ei es hips 
a lacket and yack of you Re 
tera te t of them. 


than on your hips + hold the 


; “¢ pins , 
) M6 | icw more I as ‘hile vou are 
a { in correct poston pene eae Lo 
banc (Ill. No. 4 ) Baste the ‘ ey 
basting: a at the upper edge 0! - +k 
de at 1 with back- 


> io S! , 
the rig and then sew It 0! ; yet ticoal 
petticoa Be sure 10 hold the P owt 
stitches. sie side and gine When 
with the [Ilustration a beast IES 
ie = cnished. take oul Mee yi: even 
yeu ae the ends of the Turn the long 
and tu S ste it down 
titches- 
over- 
that 


you 
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.aathers; and D 
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First thing 
in the 
Morning— 


Grape-Nuts 


d cream 
i for breakfast. 


This food not only 
has a fascinating Ha 
but contains 
the vital food ele 
ments of wheat and 
barley which Nature 
onverts ynto 


vour, 


easily C 
strength and energy 
for body and brain. 


Try for breakfast, 
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‘“That’s right, Nurse; 
I see you have the real 
Lysol, in the original 
bottle. I won't be re- 
sponsible for an imita- 
tion. I know what 
Lysol will do, because 
I know what it is.’’ 








Lysol in regular Lysol un- 
opened packages, because Lysol’s 
daily use in practically every 
hospital in America, and _ its 
almost universal prescription hy 
physicians have aroused wide- 
spread attempts at imitation. 


Three Sizes: 25c, 50c, $1. Look for 
Signature of Lehn & Fink on the Label 


The three sizes of Lysol are 
illustrated below for your pro- 
tection. Any one of them as- 
sures you the genuine Lysol anc 
not an imitation which your 
doctor knows nothing about, 


As un antiseptic, disinfectant 
and for a thousand purposes of 
household sanitation, nothing 
equals Lysol. It is better than 
carbolic acid because it is five 
times stronger and is not danger- 
ous in solutions of the strength 
properly used. It is inexpensive. 


Write for Interesting 
LYSOL BOOKLET 


This booklet explains the many 
uses of Lysol in the home. 


LEHN & FINK 
101 William Street New York 
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It 1s necessary to 
remind you to buy 
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ETELLES are always a becoming. trimming on 
girls’ dresses, and in design 5904 they have the usual 
becomingness and an exceptionally pretty shape. In 
this dress, moreover, there is tucked or gathered 


fulness front and back, which is good for thin angles and 


sheer materials. The neck may be high or French square, 
the one-seam sleeves in full or shorter length, and the attached 
straight skirt with or without the tucked or gathered pee 

For a girl of nine years, three yards and one-half of materia 


- thirty-six inches wide, seven yards and seven-eighths of inser- 


tion, and ten yards and one-quarter of edging will be required 
for the dress as illustrated on the figure. - 

Design 5904 may be obtained in nine sizes, from six to four- 
teen years, price fifteen cents. 


J 
ac 
Sy 


| { } 
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Dress 5885 






Dress 5904 


| A one-piece dress like design 5885, the work of making 

is extremely slight. | may have high, French round or 
square neck, and full-length or shorter sleeves, and may fall 
free or be drawn in at French depth. Butterick transfers may 
be obtained for the feat her-stitching and spray shown here on 
the figure view. Nainsook, batiste. lawn and fine linen are 
suitable materials. 

For a child of three years, one yard and one-half 
of material forty-four inches wide and two yards of 
edging will be required for the dress as shown on the 
figure. 

Design 5885 may be obtained in Six sizes, from one- 
half to five years. price ten cents. 


MPIRE dresses are the favorite style now for girls’ 
simple party dresses. They are charmingly quaint 
and graceful on girlish hgures, and they seem dressy with- 
out being elaborate. Design 5880 is an unusually desira- 
able design for one. because it can be made so efiectively 
of a bordered material. The lower edge of the skirt is 
Straight, and the trimming-band on the Waist can be 
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Dress 5880 Dress 5878 


RECENT REQUIREMENTS IN } 9 


ARE PEPLUMS, ONE-SIDED REVERS § ¢ 


WORE OLR SFY LE. 


BRETELLESARE [| y 


made of the border cut off and mitered. The sleeves are /) 


sewed into slightly deep armholes. 


Flouncing, stripes, checks 


and other soft materials are equally suitable. ; 3 
For a girl of nine years, four yards and five-eighths of bor- bn 
dered material twenty-four inches wide will be required. ie 
Design 5880 may be obtained in nine sizes, from six to four- Te 
teen years, price fifteen cents. Te 








































































HE large collar crossing like a one-sided revers ue 
trims the little girls’ dress 5878 very smartly. The 

peplum gives it additional chic but may be omitted. ae 
Is also excellent style in the skirt, which is onsen BOER 
plain skirts that girls are wearing. It is cu , in four pies 
The sleeves, which are sewed into shightly deep oe 
may he in full-length in either of + DIL ae” DE Laine wits 
oe neck may be high, collarless or more « , 

or a girl of nine years, two yat 
=r sehirs forty-four inches pit 1d 
re) con ~ - ; ic en * ight 
quired ‘iecthe dee meal the 

Design 5878 may y be « 











Dress 5890 Dress 38357 


ee 
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BLOUSES IN 
TRIATDAMING 


“ GORED SKIRTS, ANI) 
“ ALWAYS A BECOMING 


[ESIGN 5890 shows a popular type of school and outing 

dress for girls. - Sailor dresses are always well liked, and 
this which consists of a middy and a separate skirt, is the 
favorite of its kind. The blouse slips on over the head and has 
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GES, CHILDREN 


sleeves may be full length in either of two styles or shorter. 
For a girl of nine years, two yards and one-half of material 
thirty-six inches wide for the blouse and one yard and one- 
half forty-four inches wide for the skirt and collar will be re- 
quired for the dress as shown on the figure. 
Design 5857 may be obtained in nine sizes, from six to four- 
teen years, price fifteen cents. 


A’ ADORABLY dainty French dress for a wee little girl 

Is shown in design 59OL. Its long blouse may be tucked 
or gathered at the front or back and have high, collarless or 
square neck and either of two style 


s of full-length one-seam 
sleeves or shorter sleeves. 


It may be trimmed with bretelles. 


ay 
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Dress 590)] 


SMART FROCKS FOR GIRLS = { 


Coat 3864 


As they have straight cdges and as the attached skirt is straight, 
flouncing and dainty bordered lawns may be used for the dress. 


For a little girl of five years, two yards and three-quarters 


— ian i 


of flouncing nine inches deep, one yard and seven-cighths of 





The Witchery 
of Cookery 





A Hotel Dish 
At Home 


—has rich delicacy of 
flavour. 


A wide-spread desire 
for something new and 
appetizing led to a skillful 
blending of the rich field 
flavours—wheat, corn and 
rice, so combined as to 
produce a food of distinc- 
tive flavour and smooth, 
creamy consistency — 


Post Tavern 
Special 


This hot breakfast por- 
ridge made its first pub- 
lic appearance and found 
favour at Michigan's fa- 
mous Post Tavern at 


Battle Creek, and absorbed 


the name. 


PAGEL 4V 


a becoming collar, and the straight plaited or gathered skirt is 


edging five inches wide and seven-eighths of a yard of material 
comfortably attached to a belt or underbody. Either of two 


thirty-six inches wide, will be required. 


ai) 


styles of full-length sleeves or shorter sleeves may be used, and 












Design 5901 may be obtained in seven sizes, from two to 
eight years, price fifteen cents. 


It is now supplied for 
home use in tightly sealed 
packages — thoroughly 


Z OAT 5864, for girls, has a large collar in either nee 
of two outlines and a smart back belt which sterilized —-not a hand 
may be omitted. The sleeves are sewed into | ss 
slightly deep armholes. Full and shorter lengths touching it in manufacture. 
= are possibilities of the design and a removable a 
~ shield is provided in it. Post Tavern Special is 
For a girl of nine years, two yards and one- a es al 
quarter of material thirty-six inches wide and one appetizing, economical, 
y yard and three-eighths of lace cighteen inches easy to cook— same as 










the neck may be filled by a shield facing on the underbody. 
For a girl of nine years, two yards and seven-eighths of 
material forty-four inches wide and three-eighths of a yard 
fty Inches wide for the collar, cuffs and shield will be re- 
quired for the’dress as on the figure. . 
esign 5890 may be obtained in eleven sizes, from four 
to fourteen years, price fifteen cents. 


THE dress in design 5857 is smart because it is in Nor- 
folk style and has excellent lines. The blouse has box 

ere an optional yoke facing, good-looking long shoulders 
ne 4 pretty collar, while the skirt, attached to an under- 

y or belt, is a plaited or gathered straight one. The 


_—_—— 


wide will be required for the coat as on the figure. 
Design 5864 may be obtained in eleven sizes, 
from four to fourteen years, price fiftecn cents. 





good, old fashioned por- 
ridge, and is to be eaten 
with cream and sugar. 


Tomorrow’s Breakfast 
—ask your grocer. 


Packages 10 and 15c, ex- 
cept in extreme West. 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek. Mich.,U.S A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Lad. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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YOURS FREF! 


Let us send you this bean. 
tiful new Fashion 
ata- 
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for Spring =e 4 
| 9 | 3, as Syghe th -. - 
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wonderful \_\ we 
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in dainty 
waists and 
underwear. 
Just drop us 
a postal today and say you want Catalogue 
No. 57. It will be sent by return mail. 
Remember WE pay all Mail or Express 
charges on anything you buy from us, 
and we Refund your money if you are 
not perfectly satished. 


A Chic Little Waist 
. ho 
‘Ja oe 


Postage 
' Prepaid 


‘yt na 
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_ You will be delighted with this fetch- 
ne 20 hore hly charming little waist. It is 
made of a fine sheer Allover | mbroidered Voile. 
The back of waist is embroidered just like the 
front. The newstyle collar is of plain white voile 
prettily trimmed with fine crochet buttons. Direc. 
tuire bow of black velvet, trimmed with a cry stal 
button, shown in the picture, 15 included with 
the waist. sleeves are short_and have turn- 
back cuffs of plain white voile. Fastens in front. 
Waist comes in white only and in sizes 32 to 44 


sure. Our Special Low Price 
ee thie dainty waist, Postage Prepaid $ 1 .00 


Do You Keep House? 


da, you will be charmed with this 
ROE Comfortable and becoming House 
Dress and Sweeping Cap. 


e~  Only*12 
& > Se: —_- For Cap and Dress 


Postage or 
Expressage Prepaid 


.4D21. This Neat, 
Det e ble. Well-made 
House Dress is made of 
agood quality washable: 
Linon which will wear 
and launder in the most 
satisfactory manner. 
The collar of the dress 
is made of white cotton 
» corduroy edged with 
* plain Linon, Sleevesare 
short and have pretty 
cuffs of cotten corduroy 
to match the collar. 
The back of the waist Is 
plain, while the front 
down the entire length 
of the dress is trimmed 
with contrasting color 
piping. At the Joining 
of the waist and skirt, 
piping to match defines 
the waist line. Thedress 
fastens in the front as 

yictnred with fine pearl 
buttons. The cap is of 
Linon tomatch thedress 
and is daintily trimmed 
with white cotton cor- 
duroy. This is an out- 
fit that any practical 
housekeeper will beglad 
to have. It is a big 
bargain at this low price. 
Colors: lavender, tan or 
cadet blue. Sizes 32 to 
44 bust measure, skirt 
length 40 inches. Skirts 
are finished with deep 


za for Capand Ore $1.00 
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Coat 5876 Dress 5854 Dress 5869 


- FAULTLESS LINES AND NOVEL DETAILS 


Jo 


GIVE UNMISTAKABLE SMARTNESS TO CHILDREN’S 
CLOTHES WITHOUT MAKING THEM ANY LESS SIMPLE 






#fORFOLK coats are eminently fashionable now for 
) \ i all ages, but make especially jaunty and becoming 
Arad ai coats for girls and children. A good coat for both 
Winter and Spring wear with applied straps in 
Norfolk style is shown in design 5876. ‘There are almost two 
coats in this design, one for Winter and one for Spring, 
for the neck can be closed in two entirely different ways— 
high to the throat with a small rolling collar or much lower 
down so that the neck is open. With this open neck a large 
collar, square or rounding at the back, is worn. The coat 
may also be in full or shorter length. 
It has sleeves with or without cutfs 
sewed into slightly deep armholes, 
and may be worn with or without 
a belt. Corduroy is a favorite ma- 
terial for Norfolk coats in Winter. and 
Bedford cord is popular in Spring. 
The large collar may be embroidered 
from a Butterick transfer. 

For a girl of five years, three yards 
and three-quarters of material 
twenty-seven inches wide will be re- 
quired for the coat as on the figure. 

Design 5876 may be obtained in 
thirteen sizes, from two to fourteen 
years, price fifteen cents. 


AXP why should not wee little 
girls have dresses as smart as 
their older sisters, I should like to know? It isn’t a question 
of making them elaborate or fussy or extreme, but only of 
using a design with smart lines and with some new, distinctly 
modish feature. From design 5854, for instance, you can 
make your youngest daughter a cunning and very smart 
little dress with no more work than a much more ordinary- 
Jooking one would take. 
Its one-sided revers is 
its striking feature, the 
rest is all very simple. 
Either of two styles of 
full-length sleeves or 
shorter sleeves are 
sewed into slightly deep 
armholes, and the 
straight skirt may be 
plaited or gathered. 
A collar may be used or 
not. Linen, gingham, 
repp, poplin, chambray, 
galatea, piqué, cheviot, 
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_ price fifteen cents. 


serge or cashmere will be a good material for the dress. A 
cotton or linen one will be smart with its revers of white piqué 
or linen in a contrasting color, one of cashmere trimmed with | 
satin, one of batiste with hand-embroidery. If you desirc 
to embroider the dress you will find Butterick transfers which 
give pretty designs for a scallop and a dainty spray. 
For a little girl of five years, two yards and one-quarter 
of material thirty-six inches wide, and one-half yard of con- 
trasting material twenty-seven inches wide for the revers and | 
flare cuffs, will be required for the dress as shown on the | 
figure. | 
Design 5854 may be obtained in | 
seven sizes, from two to eight years, 
price fifteen cents. 


YOU will find the two conditions | 
of smartness in design 5869 as 

in the other little dress on this page | 

—splendid lines and an_ up-to-date 

trimming detail. In a little plain 

Straight dress like this the lines are 

perhaps the more important; they 

must be right or the dress will be 

awkward and unbecoming. The 

novel feature of this dress is the 

shape of the closing, which is cut 

with an angle that is refreshingly 

individual on a child’s frock. There 

is up-to-dateness also in the way 

the sleeves are sewed in, into slightly deep armholes. There 

is becomingness in the collar, for high or slightly open neck. : 

The sleeves may be full length in either of two styles or short- 

er. For materials I would suggest the heavy cottons, poplin, 

pique and galatea for both Spring and Winter wear. A 

Butterick transfer gives a design for the scallop shown. 

For a little girl of five | 
years, two yards and 
one-half of striped ma- 
terial twenty-seven 
inches wide and three- 
eighths of a yard of 
plain twenty-seven 
inches wide for the 
collar and belt will be 
required for the dress 
as shown on the figure. 

Design 5869 may be 
obtained in nine sizes, 
from two to ten years, 
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Coat 5858 


Dress 5900 


£ 


Suit 5894 


NEW AND SMART THINGS FOR BOYS 


JAUNTY VARIATIONS OF THENORFOLK STYLE 
A WEE BABY’S DRESS, DAINTY AND SIMPLE 


VEN long overcoats for little boys show the effect of the 
popularity of Norfolks, and have frequently an inverted 
plait with a belt at the back. Design 5858, an extremely 
smart model for one, has this back, while its front is plain and 
straight. It is double-breasted, and may be closed high and 
snug about the throat or rolled open 
with turned-back lapels. The closing 
is good-looking either way, and de- 
cidedly practical in a changeable cli- 
mate. Either of two styles of pockets 
may be made in the coat. For the 
warm Winter coat, melton, kersey, 
and chinchilla are materials used; for 
a lighter coat which will be service- 
able in Spring, covert cloth and mixed 
worsteds are good. Frequent use of 
the pressing-iron and this design will 
enable a mother dressmaker to make 
a well-tailored coat. 

For a little boy of seven years, one 
yard and three-quarters of material 
fifty-four inches wide will be required. 
_ Design 5858 may be obtained in ten 
sizes, from three to twelve years, price | 
fifteen cents. 


| 
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R the first baby one thinks only 

of having dresses dainty and 
baby-fine, but when cares multiply, 
one looks for those that can be made 
to look pretty without much work, 
that will launder easily and not wear out soon. Design 5900 
1s desirable on all these counts. When cut with an inverted 
plait under the 
arms, which keeps 
the lower edge 
Straight, it can be 
made of flouncing 
with all-over em- 
broidery or fancy 
tucking for the 
yoke, and so can 
be made very pret- 
ty and best -like 
without insertions 
or hand-work. As 
the square yoke 
does not extend 
to the shoulders, 
the sleeves do not 
have to be sewed 
into it. 
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Sack 


The fulness may be tucked or gathered to it. whichever you 


think easiest and nicest. 


Two styles of full-length or shorter 


sleeves are included in the design and two lengths are given, 


thirty and twenty-seven inches. 


The dress may also be made 


with a gored underarm seam, and of nainsook or batiste. 














For the one size in which 5900 may 
be obtained, one yard and _three- 
eighths of flouncing thirty-two inches 
deep, one-quarter yard of material 
thirty-six inches wide, and one-eighth 
of a yard of fancy tucking twenty-two 
inches wide, will be required. Its 
price is ten cents. 


ESIGN 5894 shows a mighty 

nobby suit for a boy which isn’t 
any harder to make than commoner 
kinds of Norfolks. It has a great deal 
more style than most of those, and 
such an individuality in its cut that a 
suit made after it would never seem 
the product of a home dressmaker. 
The Norfolk effect of the jacket is 
given by the belt and the applied 
tucks, and its jaunty sporting air is 
repeated in the cut of the knicker- 
bockers. They may be made with 
cuffs, pulled up as in the figure illus- 
tration or bagging slightly over them. 
or without cuffs in the regulation 
style. The vest section in the jacket 


is a detail which is a factor in the individuality of the design, 
and warmly protective too, but it may be omitted. Suitable 


materials fora Nor- 
folk suit are chev- 
lot, tweed, serge, 
worsteds and 
khaki. 

For a boy of nine 
years, two yards 
and seven-eighths 
of material forty- 
four inches wide or 
two yards and one- 
quarter fifty - four 
inches wide will be 


required. 
Design 5894 
may be obtained in 


nine sizes, from six 
to fourteen | years, 
price fifteen cents. 
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Your Sense 





demands a table beverage 
combining excellence of 
taste and freedom from 
harmful ingredients. 


The new food-drink 


Instant 
Postum 


while closely resembling 
mild, high-grade Java in 
color and taste is absolute- 
ly free from caffeine, the 
drug in coffee and tea. 


Made from choice 
Northern wheat and the 
juice of Southern sugar- 
cane, Instant Postum pos- 
sesses the good qualities 
of a breakfast cup—purity 
and engaging flavour. 


No Boiling Required 


Stir a level teaspoonful 
(more or less for strength 
desired) in a cup of hot 
water—add sugar to taste, ' | 
and enough cream to bring | 
the color to a light golden- 
brown. You have instantly 
a palatable hot cup which 
child or adult can drink 
freely with fullest benefit. if 


Sold by grocers—50-cup | 
tin, 30c; 100-cup tin, 50c. 


Send grocer’s name and 
2c stamp for postage for 
5-cup sample tin. 
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POSTUM 


Postum Cereal Company, -imited, gt | 
Battle Creek, Mich, U.S.A, 
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THE WHITE 
NAPHTHA SOAP 


PROCTER &GAMBLE CINCINNAT\. 





A good laundress could give 
you no better reference 


If the opinions of the million 
women who use P.ANDG.—The 
White Naphtha Soap were con- 
densed into a few words the 
resulting testimonial would be 
about as follows: 

“P, AND G.—The White Naphtha Soap 
saves us from doing all hard rubbing and 
disagreeable boiling. It washes the clothes 
clean without any trouble on our part. It 
is very easy on the clothes. It washes 
slightly soiled linens and greasy overalls 
equally well. It works satisfactorily in hard 
water as well as in soft. We can always de- 
pend upon P. AND G.—The White Naphtha 
Soap.” 

In ten words, the users of 
P,anpG.—The White Naphtha 
Soap will tell you that it is not 
merely soap—not merely a laun- 
dress—but that it is a good laundress 
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? soft, nich colors. 


It is a better size than last year's, —9 x 36 
‘nches.—Has no advertising on the front. 


delighted with it. 


We are sure you will be 


Enclose |Oc in stamps or coin an 
send the Calendar to you, securely wrapped. 


{i You never used 


HINDS 


HONEY AND ALMOND 


CREAM 


Face and Hands let us send 


for Chapped 
ou Free Samp 

Cold Cream. O ! 
the soreness is overcome in a 
becomes soft, smoot 
Complexions are greatl 


Hinds Honey and Almond Cream, 


les of the Liquid 







i free from soreness, prevents chapping. 
1 Selling everywhere, or mailed Hinds 
; ‘ : Hinds ling by us if ou preter.-~ Cold 
RE Liquid Se acnaek mibelases. Cream 
Fetll jn, botiles Send postal for Free Samples. 95 a 
“Pee ms Cc 
| gic | ‘A. S. HINDS , 
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The White) Naphtha Soap 


Why not write to us to-day for ‘ 


Oso 


sco,’ This is an exceedingly attractive ~ « 
Calendar, dainty and pretty in 
every detail of design, and finished in 


ne application relieves and usually 
day. 
h, clear and attractive. 

y improved by continued use of 
[t's not greasy or sticky, 


and cannot possibly aid a growth of hair. 
Men who shave find it keeps the face 


for the woman who does her own 
work. Therefore you know before 
you try it that this soap will save 
time, save money, save the clothes 
and save you. You have the 
endorsement of a million users to 
guide you. Could you ask for any 
better reference ? 

Get your first cake of P.ANDG.— 
The White Naphtha Soap today 
and follow the directions inside the 
blue wrapper just as the others have 
done before you. (It is simply a 
matter of putting clothes to soak 
and letting the soap get busy.) 
You will find that P.ANDG.—The 
White Naphtha Soap comes up 
to their recommendations and to 
your expectations. 
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BOY KNIGHTS 
GAMES FOR YOUR CLUB’S NEW-¥ 


NOTE:—Do you know about the Boy Knights of the Round Table? Tt 
boys, organised and conducted by THE DELINEATOR fo give boys” 
We want YOU to belong to it. Write to Sir Law 


them manliness. 


DELINEATOR, for particulars. 


| WANT every one of our Boy 
Knights’ clubs to have a big, 
jolly New-Year party this 
year. Invite all those other 
town boys to come to it, those boys who 
are not club members but ought to be. 
Trim your club-room with New-Year 
greens and plan a jolly feast of sand- 
wiches, hot coffee, roasted apples and 
toasted marshmallows with which to end 
the fun. Here are some New-Year 
party ganics for you to play. If you 
Want more games write to me. 


Circle Marbles 


N YOUR club-room table or upon 

the floor mark with red crayon or 
chalk three circles measuring ten, fifteen 
and twenty inches across, and drawn one 
inside of the other. These circles are 
numbered, beginning with the outer 
one, ten, twenty-five and one hundred. 
Give each boy a supply of marbles and, 
taking turns, shoot the marbles at the 
circles. The object of the game is to 
try and shoot a marble from a given 
distance as near the inner circle as possi- 
ble. One boy is appointed as score-taker, 
and he keeps tally of each boy's score. 
Each boy scores the number of counts 
registered on the circle nearest which 
his marble stops, and at the end of 
fifteen minutes the boy with the highest 
score wins the game. 


Bridge Marbles 
indoor marble 


iq OQ PLAY this jolly 
game you will need to have that 


knight-with-a-tool-box whittle you a 
little wooden frame about two feet long, 
six inches wide and thick enough to stand 
on the tloor. Jn this frame four arches 
are cut, three inches high and equally 
distant from each other. To help this 
marble board to stand, if the wood you 
use is not very thick, a support may be 
nailed to each end. A coat of red paint 
will make the marble board very gay. 
When it is finished, stand it a foot or so 
away from one wall of your club-room, 
and hang numbered white cards on the 
wall over the arches in the board, marked 
five, ten, filteen and twenty, from right 
to left, for the four arches, 

From the opposite side of the room 
the boys shoot marbles at the board in 
turn, and the boy who makes the highest 
score reckoned according to the number 
of arches his marble goes through, wins 
the game. 


Winning the Knight’s Sword 


HIS game will take a little prepara- 

tion beforehand, but once it is 
finished it will furnish you with fun, not 
only for your New-Year party, but for 
many more club meetings. 

Get a quantity of very small dowel 
sticks from your carpenter—the smaller 
the better. These are to make the little 
wooden swords with which the game is 
played. If you don’t feel like buying 
this stock, ask your butcher for a lot 
of wooden meat-skewers. These will be 
quite as satisfactory as the dowel sticks 
for the game. 

With very sharp jack-knives point 
the ends of these small wooden sticks, 
and glue hilts to the opposite ends to 
make them look like real swords. Cut 
off ends of the sticks for these hilts, or 
splinters of kindling-wood will make 
them. 

When you have finished two or three 
dozen of these little wooden swords, 
paint one bright yellow. This is the 
Knight's Sword. Get some tiny brass 
hooks now and screw them into the ends 
of some of your remaining dowel sticks 
or meat-skewers, making enough so that 
each boy who is going to play the game 
will have one; and find a strong box to 
hold them all. 
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pile in the center of yi 
Knight’s Sword lying at the 
the pile. Each of the boys 
the table is given one Ae 


may try to take away the swords wih 
nichts Rend 


a ike 
Lay, mo A 


it and so reach the K 

until he moves one, as in the game of 
jackstraws. Then he must let another 
boy try. The boy who is first able 9 
get out the Knight’s Sword wins { 


game. re: 

Indoor “Cat” 1 ; 

[HIS is the way the Russian Ins 

play the fine old game that yoy 

know as “‘cat”’ indoors when the show 

is too deep in their far-away land for 
chasing the cat in the open: | 

On the floor of your club-room drwy 
a chalk circle that measures, if possible, 
six feet in diameter. In the center of 
this circle lay the “cat,” a piece of wood 
six Inches or so long and whittled toa 
point at each end. The boys count out 
or draw lots to determine which one shall 
have the first chance to play and which 
must chase the cat. highest and 
lowest counts determine this if you are 
drawing lots. ‘ 

Then these boys take their places in 
the circle, and the boy who is to pli 
the cat hits it sharply with a stick, bats 
it when it is in mid-air and sends it 
outside the circle. The other boy must 
now hop upon one foot after the “cat,” 
and, still upon one foot, hit it with his 
stick, sending it back into the circle 
again. 

[t counts as im the circle even if it 
falls on the line, but if the boy fails to 
get the “cat” back, he has to be “hop 
per’ once more, and until he succeeds 
If he does succeed, though, he takes hi 
place among the boys who are looking 
on at the game and the boy who playa 
the ‘‘cat’’ does the hopping. 
who was next in order when the 
drawn plays the “eat.” 
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Building the Couneil Fire 
“THIS is the jolliest game of @ and 
will be a splendid one with wh 

to finish your New-Year party. 

Make as many paper slips as there 
will be boys playing the game. 
one slip The Fire Maker, and all the rest 
either Good Wood or Pine Knots, but 
there should be three times as mally 
Good Wood slips as there are Pine 
Knots. 

The papers are all put in a hat, and | 
each boy chooses one, and then takes 
his seat on the edge of the room—all 
except the boy who has drawn the Fire | 
Maker’s slip. He stands in the center | 
of the room ready to build his fires. He 
calls the boys to him, three or four ata 
time, and places them in groups that 
represent bundles of wood. Then he 
begins to bind his bundles of wood and § 
the fun commences. | 

The Fire Maker walks slowly around | 
the first group of boys, making me | 
tions with his hands as if he welt | 
binding fagots. As soon as his ams | 
drop, though, the boys in this group | 
take to their heels, those who drew | 
Good Wood slips going to their seats; — 
and those who drew Pine Knot slips | 
chasing the Fire Maker. The Pine 
Knot boys try to touch the Fire Maker 
and tag him before he cg to 
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second group of boys and begins 80"'s 
again through the motions of fagot tying 
he is safe, but if, before reaching th") 
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rocket did in its flight upward through 
a sky-scraping apartment-house. It is 
ingenious and amusing—thoroughly char- 
acteristic of one of the most individual 
and charming of American artists. 








what we are most accustomed to think 
of in connection with the term “‘lady.’’ It 
is a delightfully readable book, written 
with humor and sympathy, and also with 
a sound scholarship that will make it the 
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into English by Peter Wright. The ex- 
quisite drawings in it by Charles Robin- 
son make it one of the most beautiful 
gift-books that a child could have. 


when the first settlements were made in 
this New World. and we find that even 
in that distant day woman supplied the 
funny-bone for the Colonies. 


This little book lists the works 
of great authors and gives 
their pricesinsets. The 
list includes the low-priced 


Ses Bee, by Anatole France. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) She was also as independent and busi- popular sets as well as th 
32.90. nesslike then as she is now, whenever she de luxe editi E. . 
e felt so inclined. ’Way back in the year ons. very 
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The Boys’ | Tas book is made up 
| Parkman _ of extracts from ‘‘The 
: —===== Conspiracy of Pontiac” 
and “La Salle and the Discovery of the 
Great West.”” They are so selected that 
they form a connected history, much ab- 


1637, Mr. Bruce tells us. mention is made 
of a plantation that “was begun at Tecti- 
cutt, Mass., by a gentlewoman, an an- 
cient maid, one Mrs. Poole.” | 
Another enterprising lady of the same 
period, Mrs. Mary Brent, of Maryland, 


book buyer should have a 

copy. Sent free with the 

Globe - Wernicke Catalogue. 
Address Dept. B.T 


dhe Globe Weenicke Co, 


breviated for young readers, but of a succeeded in keeping the community in Cincinnati, Ohio 
Of fine texture quality that is sure to lead to further which she lived from anything a ac Branch S 
: : ; ; , c & approach- ranch Stores— New York, 320.3 
Soft and closely-woven reading of the great historian. Ing stagnation, by her “goings on.’ One Broadway; Philadelphia saat as 82 
Of light weight The Boys’ Parkman: Selections from the can read between the lines that she must Chestnut St.: Boston, 91-023 Fed ck 
In refined patterns asia ees af Aes Ps have been the talk of the town. She mg Washington, 1218-1220 F oe, 
Delicate, fast colors ee ns a ae usbrouck. (Lillle, even ventured so far, on one occasion, Dee ca nicaBO, 231-235 So. Wabash 
It a moderate price Bp ae as to appent aor the assemblymen and y Mincinnati, 128-134 4th Ave. & 
- 2 ian Insist that as the attorney of the late Gov . 4 
| The ICTURES and stories Calvert she should be iven vote pies 
awpies for small children. The ee een vote and 
Suitable fer p Sena i voice In the House. Naturally, the legis. 
ewpies for thisday are what Jators were outdone at that. B 
Waists and dresses the Brownies were for a generation ago— Mutts, and the 


Governor denied that Mrs. Brent had 
any right to any vote whatever. Where- 
upon the irrepressible Mrs. Brent gave 
the assemblymen a piece of her mind 
then—‘turned on her heel,” the author 
relates, “left the astounded legislators 
staring la her, and walked out to re- 
sume the man , j 
ane acres agement of her extensive 
The volume is brought down t 
the Revolutionary and Civil War 


not so varied, but just as jollv and lovable. - 


The Kewpies and Dotty Darling, by Rose 
O'Neill. (George H. Doran Co.) $1.25. 


Infants’ garments 
Shirts, Pajamas, 
Night-robes, ete. 


IF THAT IS WHAT YOU WANT, ASK FOR IT. ALES of heroes 

= —Greeks, Ro- 
a = mans, Saxons, Norse- 
men—back in the times so long ago that 
they have become legendary. They are 
full ef the color and spirit of old romance, 


“A Chile’s Book 
of Warriors 











Made by 
ABERFOYLE MILLS CORPORATION hrough 








Mill agents—wholesale and belong to one of the clearest play- women of our own time. It j etn 
GALEY & LORD, NEW YORK works of childhood. ‘The book is full of fully written and full of witty and eet == 
| pictures—the kind that boys and girls ing incidents. fe eee = 
ee a 


lcve to fill in from their own paint-box. 


A Child's Book of Warriors, by William Can- 
ton. (EB. P. Dutton & Co.) $2.00. 


Woman in the Makin . 
. & Of America. by 

Addington B . > OV H, 

$1.50. Puce. (Lille, Brown & Co) 
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(RISCO 


for frying - for Shortenin 
Sop Coke Making I 


makes 
delicious cake 
at less expense 


You actually can make 
the finest, richest, most 
delicately flavored cake 
with Crisco, and save 
money, too, for Crisco 
costs less than half as 
much as butter. 


Your cake will not taste 
of the shortening in the 
slightest degree because 
Crisco has only a mild, 
pleasant, natural flavor. 


You will have such suc- 
cess that you will find 
it a greater satisfaction 
than ever to bake. You 
will find the cost so 
much less that you will 
not hesitate to bake 
often. You will be so 
satisfied with Crisco that 
you will use it through- 
out your cooking—for 
frying and for pastries — 
as well as for cake - 
making. 


Try Crisco in any of your cake 
recipes. Use a fifth less than 
you would of butter and add 
‘salt in the proportion of a 
level teaspoonful to each cup- 


ful of C r15C0. 


Excellent Cake Recipes 


1 and many others for fried 
‘ etc., 


, foods, pastries, 
| in our free Cook Book 
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er’s ignorance. 


‘Mrs. Trentoni,’ he cried, ‘‘you’ve 
been feeding that baby sausage again!” 
Mrs. 
wailed, “it was only watermelon!” 

It may seem a far cry from Mrs. Tren- 
toni and her baby who couldn't digest 
sausage and watermelon, to Mrs. Quincy 


“Honest, doctor,’ 


Whitman who knows bet- 
ter, but it isn’t so far as 
from Mrs. Trentoni’s shawl 
to Mrs. Quincy Whitman’s 
Paris hat. Many little 
Trentoni babies get 
through on the sausage- 
and-watermelon diet, just 
as many little Whitman 
babies get through on 
what their mothers feed 
them. Not because the 
dict is good, but because 
the babies are sturdy. 


ITH the Mrs. Quin- 

cy Whitmans there 
frequently comes a sudden 
let-up in the care and con- 
cern with the child’s diet 
after it has emerged from 
babyhood and is tenta- 
tively toddling down the 
first Janes of childhood. 
And yet it is just during 
these years very frequent- 
ly that those little plant- 
Jets of indigestion are sct 
out which mature later in 
the pie-and-sandwich peri- 
od of youth. On the the- 
ory of the survival of the 
fittest, it is precisely the 
Quincy Whitman babies 
who ought to be most care- 
fully fed, with gradually 
increasing forays into the 
regions of strange diet. In 
other words. the approach 
to “Intelligent Omnivor- 
ousness,”’ which is the ideal 


for the grown-up dict. 
ought to be gradually 
made. 

Maybe Mrs. Quincy 


Whitman never bothers 
about that if her children 
seem sturdy. 

But maybe they aren't 
sturdy enough. Then 
Mrs. Quincy Whitman 
wakes up and goes rapidly 
to consult a _ pediatrist, 
which is Greek and long 
for the short English child- 
specialist. 

She usually comes away 
feeling as if she were a 
picket fence entirely sur- 
rounding a large and not 
too luminous vacuum. For 
the child - specialist has 
given her a fine big bunch 
of “Don’ts!” with many 
exclamation marks after 
them like that—!!!! 


And unless he is a very exceptional 
specialist indeed. he has framed his 
questions in such a way that she has giv- 
en the worst possible account of herself 
and her care of her child, and she is left 
with a general feeling of no-’countness 
and unworthiness, and she is convinced 
that of all the people who ought not to 
take care of a child, she is the ought-not- 


to-est. 


From the warmth with which I speak 
you will gather that I have been to the 
And as a result I 
long to address myself to all the Mrs. 


pediatrists. I have. 


a | WEST SIDE doctor in Chicago 
1 (a | (which would be East Side doc- 
% | tor in New York) was called to 
see the suffering six-months- 
old offspring of an Italian woman. 
had been called often before to save the 
poor baby the consequences of its moth- 


DIET FOR CHILDREN 


THEM A WELL-BALANCED RATION AND THEY WILL REPAY YOU IN HEALTy 


By Amanda Stamford 


He 


chances! 


Trentoni 


Quincy Whitmans I can find, and tell 
them to extend the motto “In Time of 
Peace Prepare for War” to their own pur- 
suits. Just because your child has never 
had a stomach-ache, don’t despise the 
lore of the child-doctor. 


Don’t take any 
Feed that glorious Him or 
that exquisite Her according to the rules 
those same child-specialists give us. 
And the second is the opposite of the 
first: Don't pay too much attention to 
any one child-specialist. 
one of them is unalterably right is when 
he agrees with all the others. 
agreement is found at these points: 


The only time 


And that 


MENUS FOR CHILDREN FROM THREE 
TO SEVEN YEARS OF AGE 


BREAKFAST 


Apple Sauce 
Cracked Wheat with 


Thin Cream 
Hashed Chicken on Toast 


Stewed Prunes 

(|) Course Hominy with Milk 
Glass of Milk 

i Bacon and Toast 


| Orange-Juice 
W heatena and Thin 


Cream 
Coddled Gellied) Egg 
Joustand Milk 


Buked Apple 


Hantley and Palmer 
Breakfastor Bran Bescurts 


Hominy with Milk 
Glass of Milk 
Lamb Chop 


| Orange-Juice 
: Farina and Cream 
Poached Egg on Toast 
Covoa 


| Grapefruit (or Juice) 
| Cream of Wheat 
Thin Cream 


Corn Bread 
Stale and Toasted 


} 
| Bacon 
| 


‘ Buked Apple 


Cream of Wheat 
and Cream 


Graham Toast 
Jollied Egg* 





MONDAY 
DINNER 


Consommeé 
White Fish (Broiled) 
Spmach 
Creamed Potatoes * 
Bread Pudding * 


TUESDAY 


Chicken Soup with Rice 
Lamb Chop 
Mashed Potatues 


Peas 
(Wath or without 
Cream Sauce) 


Junket 


WEDNESDAY 
Beefsteak 
or Chopped Beef 


Creamed Young Onions 
or String Beans 


Ruwe® 


Foe-Cream (Plant) 


THURSDAY 


Tomato Purée 
Roast Chicken 
Baked Potato 
Creamed Carrots 
Rive Pudding 


FRIDAY 


Pea Purée 
Roast Beef or Beefsteur 
Musxhed Potatoes 
Asparagus Tips 
or Beets 
Tupioca Cream 


SATURDAY 


Beef Broth with Rice 
Lamb Chop 
Squash or Lima Beans 
Rice * Peas 

Blanc-Mange * 


SUNDAY 
Grapefruit 
Fricusseed Chicken 
Mashed Potatoes 


Lina Beans 
or els 


Ice-Cream (Plain) 
Sponge-Cuke 





i 
| Sener eee we nes 


SUPPER 


Furina with Rich Milk 


Zicteback 
Cup of Thin Cocoa 
Buked Custard 


Cream of Wheat with 
Thin Cream 


Milk 
Stale ( ‘orn Bread 
Rice and Figs * 


Oatmeal and Thin 


Cream 


Graham Bread 
and Batter 


Prune Soufflé * 


Soft Fgg 
Cracked Wheat sith 
Cream 
Graham Bread 
Stewed Apricots 
or Custard * 


Mashed Baked Hominy * 
Bread and Butter 
Milk 
Soft Fas 


Brown Betty 
or Baked Apple 


Corn-meal Mush 
and Milk 


Bran Biscuits * 
Stale Bread and Butter 
Cocoa 


Buked Custard 


Soft Egg 
Jelly Sandwich *® 
Glass of Milk 
Apple Snow * 








If the child isn't flourishing. it proba- 
bly does not need medicine, but different 
hygiene —different or differently treated 
—food, air, sun. 

As to that food: boil all cereals till they 
are done and then boil them another hour. 


| 


| 


‘ 
-i 


| 


! 


cles which you will find allowed by one 
EMINENT SPECIALIST, and with 
frothing mouth denied by another equal. 
ly EMINENT SPECIALIST. 

I have seen several of the admittedly 
most eminent specialists in Chicago and 
in New York. Not for children who vere 
what the doctors call “ill.” Merely fo; 
children who were not always as heavy as 
I thought they ought to be, or for chil. 
dren who were liable to slight attacks oj 
indigestion. 

And after years of offering to the chil. 
dren what one specialist told me to give 
to the children, and of refusing what 


another told me to refuse 
them, I have concluded 
that my experience and my 
observation at least seem 
to show that it is pot near- 
ly so much a question oj 
what articles are given or 
withheld, as a question of 
how those articles are 
cooked. 

This statement of course 
you must limit reasonably, 
and it must not be applied 
to children who have idio- 
syncrasies against certain 
articles of diet nor to chil- 
dren who are really not 
well. It can be applied to 
children who are reason- 
bly well and fairly normal. 
And it in principle ought 
to be applied more widely 
than it is to all children, 
including those who never 
have seen a doctor since 
they were tiny babies. 

Bet ween a free diet list, 
such as I have included 
in my menus, which 3 
based upon the diet list of 
one of the three best-known 
pediatrists in the United 
States, and the very re- 
stricted diet list of another 
pediatrist, equally promt- 
nent, I believe that the 
choice will turn out to bea 
success purely on the basis 
of the method of cooking. 


HERE are certain pos 
sible modifications in 
the method of preparation 
of many quite ordinary 
things which every moth- 
er ought to know about. 
The extra-long cooking of 
vegetables and cereals, the 
omission of frying, the use 
of stale breads and of very 
fresh ripe fruits are stock 
knowledge. Not so com- 
mon is an acquaintance 
with some of the simple 
recipes I have given here- 
with for suggested articles 
in the menu. “Bread 
pudding,’’ to take a com- 


‘mon example, as it woul 


appear on a grown-ups 
ac and “bread pud- 
ding” as it should be made 
for children, are two very 
different things, but, to the 
child, equally palatable. 
As the range of choice }5 


so much more restricted for children than 





Bf ak ge | 


ate, OL, 


Boil all vegetables till they laugh when 
you mash them—as you must—lIater. 

Forget how to fry. 

Then, when you have learned to give 
only chops, steaks, chicken and white 
fish, and how to choose fruits, you may 
enter into a controversy on the subject 
of bacon, sugar, tomatoes and other arti- 


it is for adults, it may seem rather ul- ~ 
necessary to print out a weekly ment Dn 
But I have found an outline guide a mo by 
convenient and time-saving device. Be a 
riety may be gained by transposing 4 th i 
And you will have the happy feeling t"™ 7 
you have achieved a balanced rat I 
for the children without having } a 
wonder when you last had a lamb c . i 
for them or whether you have gt * 
them beets lately. Wis Pa 

The menus given here are for the : : 


ter season. 


- 
' 

i 
\ 





DIET FOR CHILDREN 


N PREPARING cream sauces for 

children, it is not necessary to use 
the same method as for adults; less buttet 
should be used, and it is better to heat the 
milk and thicken with the flour first 
rubbed up in cold milk or. water; then 
add a small piece of butter just before 
serving. In this way the butter is not 
subjected to the high temperature it is in 
the usual method of preparation. 


BREAK pieces of stale 

bread in even sizes. 
butter thinly; pile them 
loosely into a baking-dish. Beat up one 
or two eggs with two cupfuls of milk: 
add one tablespoonful of sugar and a little 
cinnamon. Pour over the bread. Bake 
fifty minutes. If necessary more milk 
(seasoned) may be added as the pudding 
bakes. Many children can handle raisins 
well, in which case a few may be added. 
They should be soaked several hours, 
secded and chopped. 


Rie and | BOILED rice which 
Figs* 


has been left over 

may be utilized, provided 
it is thoroughly cooked. Stew a half-doz- 
en good figs till tender; chop; mix with 
one cupful of the rice; add some of the 
liquor from the figs and about a cupful 
of milk. Bake in a small open pudding- 
dish for fifteen minutes. Sugar may be 
used at discretion. 


Bread 
Pudding* 


IN USING rice as a vege- 
Rice* table instead of potatoes. 

I have found that many 

young children who did not like it plain 
boiled, even with butter or beef-juice on it, 
liked it very much when boiled and then 
heated in milk in a casserole for thirty 





_ minutes and served in the casscrole. 


USE the bran, not the 


| eats flour; one-half cupful of 

wheat bran, one-half cup- 
ful of wheat flour; one teaspoonful of 
baking-powder; one teaspoonful of melt- 


ed butter, one saltspoonful of salt, enough 
milk to form good dough to roll out. 


Bake in moderate oven. 
OUR eggs to a quart 


| F 
Custard { of milk, one large 


tablespoonful of sugar, a 
teaspoonful of vanilla and a dash of al- 
mond extract. Sprinkle a pinch of nut- 
meg and a pinch of cinnamon on each 
custard if baked in individual casseroles, 
or over the top of a single one. 


Prune | ONE dozen large. well- 
Soufflé* cooked prunes, chopped 

fine; some of the juice (ac- 
cording to the size of the eggs); the 
whites of four eggs beaten to a hard froth. 
Mix prunes and beaten egg. Butter a 
baking-dish and bake; begin to bake 
twenty-five to thirty minutes before time 
for serving. 


Blanc. | | HE ordinary corn - starch 
Mange pudding may be varied 
by grating into it a little choc- 

olate and adding a bit more sugar. 


Mashed MASH left-over 
Baked Hominy 


coarse hominy 

thoroughly ; to each 
cup of it add one egg and two tablespoon- 
fuls of milk. Bake about thirty-five to 
forty-five minutes in a moderate oven. 
When the egg is set it is ready. 


Brown | | HIN slices of bread or 
Betty bread-crums placed in a 
pudding-dish with alternate 
layers of apples; each layer sprinkled with 
sugar according to the acidity of the ap- 
ples. Pour milk enough to cover over 
all; put in a slow oven and bake until 
the apples are soft. Children, as a rule, 
like the pudding much better when it has 
a light sprinkling of cinnamon over the 
top. No butter is used except to butter 
the inside of the dish. Even that is not 
necessary. 


Jelly ONLY home-made jelly 
Sandwich* is to be used. This if 
well made may be spread 


thinly on slices of bread and butter and 
used for an occasional dessert. 
beaten to a stiff froth, 


! Apple 
Snow* 
| two tablespoonfuls of pow- 


dered sugar, three tablespoonfuls of thick 
apple sauce (if the apples were sweetened 





WHITES of three eggs 


‘when stewed, diminish the amount of 


powdered sugar). Heap in tall glasses 
and serve cold (uncooked). 


A VARIATION on scram- 

bled eggs. Place two 
tablespoonfuls of milk in a 
saucepan (no butter); add two slightly 
beaten eggs. Scramble with fork till 
eggs are'set-—not hard. 


Broiled THE beef should 
Hamburger Steak be cut from the 
round and passed 


twice through the meat-chopper. Press 
the chopped meat into flat steaks about 
three-quarters of an inch thick. Season 
with salt and pepper, sprinkle a httle 
flour over it, place it in a fine wire broiler, 
and broil over coals or in a gas-stove. 


Jollied 
s 


A LIST OF MEATS, VEGETABLES, 
FRUITS, BREADS AND CEREALS 
RECOMMENDED FOR THE 
CHILDREN’S TABLE 


CEREALS 
Wheatena* Farina 
Corn-meal* Cream of wheat 
Oatmeal Cracked wheat 

Wheat biscuits ¢ 
MEATS 

Bacon t¢ Hamburg steak 
Rare roast beef Lamb chop 
Beefsteak Broiled chicken 

Whitefish 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes Young beets* 
Rice Squash 
Peas Eggplant t 


Spinach 

Asparagus tips 
Stewed onions f 
Stewed celery* 


Beans—all kinds ex- 
cept navy 

Strained stewed to- 
matoes t 


Young carrots Cauliflower t 
DESSERTS 
Junket f Corn-starch pud- 
Baked custard ding 
Boiled custard Plain ice-cream 
Plain rice pudding Tapioca 
Bread pudding* Sponge-cake f 
Lady fingers ¢ 
EGGS 


Give once or twice a day $ 
Give only jellied (Holt) 


Scrambled t Omelct fF 
Poached* 
BREADS 
Stale white bread Graham crackers 
Graham bread Zwieback 
Huntley and Palmer Toast 
biscuits Bran _ biscuits* 
FRUITS 
Apples—Scraped, raw f 
. Sauce 
= Baked 
Prunes Grapefruit (juice) 
Pears t Strawberries 
Grapes (juice) t (juice) ¢ 
Peaches f Raspberry (juice) f 
Apricots f Cherries ¢ 





Sugar is a controversial topic. 

So are butter and sugar on cereals. 

All agree on long cooking of cereals and vege- 
tables. 

* Means not mentioned by Holt and Hamilton; 
authorized by others. 

+t Means definitely excluded by Holt and Hamil- 
ton; authorized by others. 

t Means not mentioned by Kerley; authorized by 
Holt and Hamilton. 

§ Means excluded by Kerley; authorized by Holt 
and Hamilton. 
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toes in Snider's Catsup 
d that was care- 


lected the previous year, 10 


1 # HE tomato 
(Cas were grown from see 
fully se 


the best ground and under up-to-date 


cultivation. They were picked phen 
perfect, red,, ripe and luscious. HKvery 5} 
of their freshness and fine flavor 1s 1 








f | 
nider’s == Catsup 
Made more delicious by the Snider 


Process of scientifically mingling the 
tomatoes with the finest spices. 

The four recipes below have been exten- 
sively used for years. 


Fried Oyster Recipe 


One pint large oysters Half cup flour 
Half cup milk Half teaspoon salt 
Half cup Snider’s Tomato Catsup 


Mix thoroughly the flour, nulk, catsup and salt: 
dip oysters into mixture, then roll them in cracker 
tresh lard until a dark brown, 

Mrs. Clara L. Street. 


crumbs; try in swect, 
Serve very hot. 


Tomato Sauce Recipe 


One tablespoon butter One tablespoon flour 
One cup hot water 
Half cup Snider’s Tomato Catsup 


| Heat the butter thoroughly in a granite pan, stir 
in the flour until smooth, then add Catsup and 


- oe we] bn ; : : : 
water. Ol] tor two Ininutes, stirrine constant) y 


For spaghetti and macaroni] add some 


‘snappy’ * 
grated cheese. pps 


Brown Gravy Recipe 


One tablespoon Snider’s Catsup to all thick gravi 
tor each person to be served bi 


For Soups 


Add one and one-half tablespoons S 
each person to be served. Add 
removing from stove. 


nider’s Catsup for 


to soup bef 
Serve hot me 


ny It's the Process 


‘> THE T. A. SNIDER p 
CINCINNATI, LT ERVE CO. 


; 3 All Snider Products comply with uP 

-: of the World Te Food Laws 
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F727 ) I write, our great Christmas 
‘Gh {| contest for Clover Queen is at 
| Wi] its height, and a more exciting, 
=== merrier contest you never did 
see. From California to Maine and from 
Florida to Washington, every State is 
vying for the privilege of claiming her. 

Who will she be, this girl who may se- 
lect for herself any fifty-dollar Christmas 
present she wishes because she has earned 
the most Clover Club money? What 
gifts will her four attendants choose ? 
Where will the hundred fascinating bulbs 
of four-leaf clover go? , 

; ee One satisfying thing about it all is that 
close and flat, without points to catch 2 : é , : 
; fi = the winners will not receive their splendid 
in laces or hair Washproof, too — h both Each 
won’t rust or pull off in the wringer. rewards at Ie Expense ‘OlOUners, A 
| and every girl of the thousands taking 
| part will be paid for every bit of work 
accomplished. Best of all, in the Clover 
Club, opportunity knocks not once but 
continually. ‘‘ Each new day is a new 
beginning.”’ 

Indeed it is! Right now opportunity 
is seeking you girls who, for one reason 
or another, didn’t get into the swing of 
the Christmas contest. A jolly little 
contest. just for December, is now on. 
Five Cloverites are to be made especially 
happy. for to each of the five doing the 
best will be given. besides the usual 
Clover money and Clover gifts, a hand- 
some gold bracelet like the one pictured 
here. 

You'll quite fall in love with it. It’sa 

| new extension style, only recently shown 
eee: in New York shops, and is as beautiful 
for tisbhas. the ve . a . 
ic-aeted : as it is novel. Why don't you decide to 
have one of them voursel/? 

Letters fairly bubbling over with 
Christmas joy keep fluttering to my desk. 
A heavy purse maketh a light heart any 
time of the year, but what of its power 
at the Yule-tide when every loving heart 
longs to give, give, give! 

Right before me now are these: 

Hurrah, in only twodays I have earned $6.00! 
Five of it will go for a gift for hubby, who 
always before had por ae for his own. Think 
how grand I feel! Then the spoons you've 
promised will start a solid silver collection for 
each of my little daughters. Thank vou over 


and over fo: letting me in to vour “<lover.” 
Now I have nibbled, I won't be satisfied till 


To ih kneerdeen: 
Bee ES eels N. Naw ot 


I shall bless the day I first wrote inquiring 
about the Clov_r Club. The pay is so hberal, 
| and the work so pleasant that I feel as though 
I must shout from the housetops: ‘'Girls, join 
the Clover Club and join to-day!’ 
A. R.T., Ne Jersey. 
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7 
That's what they all say 
the minute they try Koh- 


i-noor, the wonderful new 
Dress Fasteners. 








Koh-i-noors make it easy for 


you to button up yourself, and 
the patented Waldespring insures that 
they will never come unfastened. No 
more gaping, bulging seams. They lie 


pat. WALDESPp 
ORESS FASTENES 


Koh-i-noor Dress Fasteners 


save time, eye-Strain, temper 
and give better fit, looks, wear and 
satisfaction The world’s fashion 
masters, Paquin. Re lfern and Worth, 
all use and eridorse Kohe-t-non- Fast- 
eners—thev have been awarded Fist 
Prize wherever shown. 

Ger the genuine mained K-P No on 
eset, Bute. ea at ied Tat Ure 
notion counter: also oa. all up-to-date 
ready-made Garments, fees Le Ure 
levers K-I-N. neue he: 
Waldespring, witch 1s 


part necessary for secusily 


: : sob PAggle & 4 Me Dales 
Write for Pressium Peat iia ors 
Laas ear | ane to 


redeemable for the cus 


Waldes & Co.. Makers, 134 Fifth Ave.. NY. 
: | | 


Prague Jars ct [Mares Votre 





Let me second that motion! Come, 
join this jolliest of all girls’ clubs. If 
“Uncle Sam” can get our little “Guide 
to Moneyville” to you even a day before 
the twenty-fifth, you should be able to 
earn at least a few great bright shiny 
Christmas dollars. Read this: 

After school this afternoon I earned £3.00. Iam 
very glad here is a way for me to carn money, for 
I am only eleven years old. 

M.G., Washington. 
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—— Se rene 
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is "] 
Do You Know What — 
| 


? 
Contains : 
s made by the U. 5. War Dept. 
dust is filth in its most dangerous 
ds tuberculosis. rea eh 
59 particles of sand. 
‘cease germ, also Pp ; 0 
form of a animal excrement. hairs, plant | 
ean fibres, lint. remains of flies anc 
aste ‘material of endless variety. 


Dustless 
Mop 


An analysi 
shows that 
form. It spreads 


7 | If an eleven-year-old can do so well, 
you who are twice and four times her 
age, should do even better. Why not 
test your ability? Start now. Earn 
some Christmas money and so be ready 
to greet the New Year with the knowledge 


| 





Keg. U.S. Pat. ef. 


Noth. 














wecpele st it touches. 

absorbs every, sic Oto chemical Lao { that you, too, can earn at least your 
ing wets tack up and hold ecety (ar lel 0 | pocket-money. 

MIKEr i mes in contact . ‘ 
| dust wita pies eae carry BB Dustless | When money is our own, the joy of 
an jou cand us his name an spending is frequently doubled. 

pecialttes oe 
Prepaid, The three sterling 


spoons are lovely. I certainly 
am glad I joined the Clover Club, and I just can’t 
help writing to tel] you what I have done with the 
money. I have sent two of my aunts the DELINEA- 
TOR for one year as a gift, then I have paid the 
dressmaker for all the sewing she has done for me 
this season. Just think of it! Besides that I have 
bought one beautiful evening dress. My grand- 
mother has been very sick in the hospital, and with 
my Clover money I have bought her fruit and other 
small things. so just think all the things I have done 
without having to use my parents’ money, There 
has been so much illness in our family and I am so 
busy that I have hardly time todo much. We live 
eight miles from town, too. 


to Your Door 
ali of the following, 1-8 
ystless — es 
Dus et ust Cloth, 
Duster. 


| We Will Send You, Express 
{ 











B. N., Pennsylvania. 


After Christmas last year, a dear child 
wrote asking to be enrolled in the Clover 


Club so she could buy some longed-for 


t aa 





THE CLOVER CLUB 


A CLUB WHERE EVERY GIRL MAY EARN 












wo? 
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QE PDO TRE. 
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HER OWN MONEY 


attern in it. I will have a nice blouse for my «: 
x ° fs m\ +" 
6 I will thank you for it, for I shouldn't me 
been able to afford one just now. 


books. ‘‘You know,”’ she added naively, 
‘people give you books, but they are not 
always the ones you care for.” So. if 


Baa cste ' . E Thank you very much for the spoo 
Santa Claus doesn t bring you just What check. This eat Oy Heiey he oe 
you want, earn it yourself through auch bo prepare for a trip beginning next Thursday, 
. . 1s ratner an expensive joumey, so j 
the Clover Club! money would have been boiler ie Steading 


What a club this is, to be sure! Just 
one great combination of pleasure and 


proht! 
Mrs. W. P., of Georgia, writes: 


for the Clover Club. 


I want to tell you how proud I am of my 
What do you think I am doing with hy Mase 
I am paying for my own music lessons. I an 
just cea) te 18 the Golden Chapter and get my 

t ; 

The Clover Club is a genuine delight. Ican not aici te 
begin to thank you enough for all the benefits ce- ; i ; 

I wonder if there is a High School git 
in the whole country who won't appre- 


ciate this next Jetter. 


There was to be an exciting footbal) game th; 
afternoon between St. Paul Central Hig Sten 
and Duluth Central, and of course I wanted to ga 
I fretted all day yesterday and a good part of this 
morning. All of a sudden while I was sitting at 
the piano, I wheeled around and said: **Mother 
IT am going to the game after aff! I had aa 
insptration and—kut you have guessed what the 
inspiration was. I got the money and went to the 
Zame, and it may interest you to know that the 





The Latest Thing in a Bracelet 
The new extension style 


rived there ror, The brooch and spocns are a 


never-ending source of pleasure to me, so beautiful score Was 27 to O in omr favor. We are all tickled 
are they. The breech attracts admiration every- to death. and I am so glad that I was able to gm 
where. Then I always feel so important when I I wish to thank you for it. 





. one of your Golden Chapter girls. ‘5 
my chum. One of the first days of schoc | 
noticed that she had on an awfully dear little pit. 
I knew at once it was from the Clover Club, for 
it looked so familiar. It certainly is a darling, and 
I am simply wild to get mine. ne day Jast week 
she said she had gotten the most beautiful box of 
stationery. She brought a sheet to schoo to 
show me, and well, you know that I liked it 
Thank you for my last spoon and the beautify 
en.vroidcry book. I am delighted with both. 


begin writing on this lovely paper. Could I have 
still another box cf it? I can't seem to get enough, 


If every one of you could orly sce with 
your own cycs all the beautiful “encour- 
agers” the Clover Club is row giving! 
Among the newer ones is a long gold chain 
now so popular for wearing with a lor- 
gnette, fan. vanity box, coin purse. the 
various chatelaine articles. cr. most 
practical of all. one’s watch. The style 
we have was selected especially to go 
with the Elgin watch so many cf our 
girls are receiving. It's a polished cable 
chain forty-eight inches long with an ex- 
quisite Jittle slide in the form of a ball 
daintily embossed and encrusted with a 
circle of fifteen tiny pearls. 

Be a Cloverite and receive the hand- 
some Clover spoons of sclid silver that en- 
tithe you to membership in the wonder- 
ful Golden Chapter, and these other un- 











Now a word with the girl still outside 
our Clover ring. Have you got what you 
wanted by merely reading of what others 
are doing? Then why wait longer? 

Maybe you are like the girl who wrote: 
_T have read all the Clover Club letters fcr a lo 
tine for some hint of how girls earn money, so 


mucht know whether I could do the same, but | am 
as puzzled as ever. 


_It hurts me to think of the opportu- 
nities such cautious folk lose. A penny 
pestal, any time, would have brought, 
free, a little “Guide to Moneyville.” 

brimming over with our delightiul 
secrets. 

A few girls. I find. fear that their 
coming may keep away others with a 
greater need. Our treasure box. how- ’ 
ever, is both wide and deep, with 


plenty for all. Then, too, many a git 
works in behalf of some other less for- 
tunate. But whether our members : 
actually need the money themselves : 
or not, each and all do enjoy the 


lovely gifts, the good cheer, and that i: 
worth-while feeling that comes from i 
accomplishment. 

An absorbing interest is an et ce 
cellent pastime —and often more. : 
Read what the wife of a Colorado phy- 
Sician writes: 

I am so pleased because my salary check this : 
month will be more than last, but better yet, I \.. 


have taken such an interest in the work that it has | 
elped my nervousness. ta 


A mother of a bright little four-year- 
old, living in one of our largest Southem 
cities, says: 


The Clover Club is indeed a veritable field of . 


Why not win one yourself? Five will be given 
this month as special Clover Prizes 


usual gifts. It's no long, arduous way, as 
our girls will tell you. 


I'msohappy! First, because I got the fourth one 
of those darling spoons, and because this morning's 
work lets me enter the Golden Chapter. Aren't 
you surprised. I am, because I never thought 
such luck could be true, and I've done it all in 
less than three weeks! I don't know how to 
thank the Clover Club enough for what it has 
done for me. It has convinced me that ] can do 
something. I have earned nearly twenty dollars 
besides those lovely spoons and the Tiffan y brooch 
which I’m anxiously Waiting to receive. ] know 


it will be beaut; -vervthing | ae , 
a iar abelar in everything in connection Clover. [ have never enjoyed anything more. ay 
C. V., Staten Island. B he h te th ee 

y the way, Mrs. J., who wrote the Sie 

When one enters the Golden C hapter, above, has earned over seventy-five dol- _ 


the best of the Clover Club begins. 1913 


caine lars in actual money, besides half again ze 
Is going to bring even more. I can’t hint Se ba os 


that amount in Clover gifts. 


at all it will mean, but do let me urge you You, too, can turn your desires into .. 
to belong at the very earliest moment, dollars by utilizing your spare time f° 
before the dawn of the New Year, if possi- Begin now, this tery hour! Be one of the e 
ble. Tt will be decidedly to your advan- fortunate five to receive a prize bracelet . 
Lage to do so. . for doing the best work during December. ee 

But be a Cloverite anyway! That is Determine to-day that hereafter you ni, 
worth while of itself. As a middle-aged will not live by scrimping and saving, Ms 
member, not long ago, wrote: but by carnine. a 

While money a ‘She can who thinks she can!” bed 
it help amazingly in “brightening vas ia Let the Clover Club help you ao eq 
very own to spend as elo ected Christmas and 1913 the best yet. fn P i 






to me before bedtime to-night! 


choose. 






Just a little money often means a great 


deal of pleasure: y, 


I intend buying with my lastest Cl 
two y ite linen, 4 with a email cording——— —, 
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THE MODERN CLUB WOMAN 


WHAT WOMEN’S CLUBS REALLY STAND FOR 


By Helen M. Winslow 


HEN Mr. “ 
Taft was Sec- 
retary of | 
War, in his anxiety 
to improve the social 
condition at Pana- 
ma, he turned to the 
women’s clubs for 
help. President 





“CLUB work has made woman | 
broader in her sympathies as ‘ Most of the State 
well as in her understanding. 
| taught her to be tolerant of the views of 
those who differ with her. It has given 
her interests beyond the petty gossip of | 
her neighbors and friends. 
| buricd personal spite and jealousies. 
| Perhaps, best of all, ithas unitcd wom- | 


ze e ae 


_ by club women in 


nine States. 
It has Federations have 
done yeoman work 
in civics, civil serv- 
ice, food sanitation 
and domestic science. 
In view of all this, it 


It has 





Roosevelt had al- || en of all classes and creeds; it has seems incredible that 
ready sent the wom- | formed a massive chain of carnest, any one can still be 
found who thinks of 


en relatives of ofh- active women—a chain which stretches 

from ocean to ocean in this greal re- 

public, a chain which binds American. 
womantood inlo a vast army of work- (i ae 

: oy ‘ 5 urture 

ers for the benefil of humanity.” Ladies’ Cult 


cers, engineers and 
workers down there, 
but their discontent 
and homesickness 
had made matters 
worse instead of bet- 
ter. The club women offered Miss Helen 
Varick Boswell of New York as a remedy. 
Mr. Taft responded by sending her to 
the Canal Zone as soon as she could get 
there. Miss Boswell went, saw and 
studied the conditions. She found in- 
numerable cliques, much unhappiness 
and no real democratic life. She visited 
the eight large towns in the Canal Zone, 
talked with the women, and after getting 
acquainted with them made them get 
acquainted with one another. 

Then she formed clubs in each of these 
towns, getting women of all grades of 
society to join them, and rousing them 
all up to asense of their civic duty. Thus 
drawn together these women began to 
be friends, not only to each other, but to 
everybody in the Zone. They began 
to study the best methods of living in the 
tropics, and added beauty and charm to 
the sanitary conditions already imposed 
by the men. 

In short, they discovered the joy in 
-work for the common good, and this 
they have never forgotten. Before Miss 
Boswell returned to New York in 1908, 
the Canal Zone Federation was formed, 
and delegates from it came to the “Bien- 
nials” of the General Federation, bring- 
ing inspiration to others as well as cariy- 
ing fresh zeal home for themselves. And 
this is what it means to have Federations 
of Women’s Clubs. 

As to tangible results throughout the 
United States, here are some of them. 
In eight States the establishment of 
Juvenile Courts has been materially as- 
sisted, and in some cases almost entirely 
established, by the work of the State 
Federations. In Alabama the club wom- 
en have established a model Reform 
School for boys. Legislation for laws 
regarding women and children has been 
pushed to success by club women of 
fourteen States. The Traveling Library 
movement has been thoroughly establish- 
ed in the Canal Zone and in nine States. 

Active war against the “White Slave 
Traffic” is being waged by most of the 
States, particularly in Arizona, Ken- 
tucky, Illinois, Maryland and Minnesota. 
Tuberculosis is being systematically at- 
tacked by means of legislative work and 
public education in seventeen States. 
Local scholarships for young women are 
In active operation in several State Fed- 
erations. 

The preservation of the old Missions 
and of the Hetch Hetchy Valley as a 
National Park is largely owing to the 
California club women. ‘The Canal Zone 
is compiling a list of the flora and fauna 
of the Isthmus of Panama; Louisiana is 
doing the same for her State, and valu- 
able work for forestry and waterways 
has been accomplished by other State 
Federations. 

The playground movement has been 
successfully inaugurated by the club 
women of Illinois, Colorado, Massachu- 
setts, Kansas and Ohio. Industrial 
Schools are in successful operation, estab- 
lished or maintained by the Federations, 
in Georgia, Minnesota, Ohio, South 
Carolina and Utah. Child-labor legista- 
tion is being pushed to a successful issue 





this great force for 
public service as 


(| Clubs.” 





Ve es ies 
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Women on school 
and State educa- 
tional boards, women as factory inspect- 
ors, equal guardianship laws, the raising 
in several States of the age of consent, 
school franchise for women, the compul- 
sory education law, the registration of 
trained nurses, laws for the punishment 
of crimes against children, humanitarian 
laws and humane education, public health 
improvement and many other phases of 
advancing civilization are among the va- 
rious lines along which club women are 
working throughout the United States. 

As an example of the organized work 
which each State is doing, take this from 
a report of the New Jersey Federation of 
Women's Clubs, regarding their work 
toward saving the Palisades of the Hud- 
son, which instead of being given over 
to “bill-board advertising,” are now 
established as a public, permanent park: 

“When the Governor said it was hope- 
less, when on all sides the men had failed, 
the persistent club women kept at it until 
a commission of five, including three 
Federation members, was appointed by 
the Governor. So fine was the work of 
this commission that there is to-day a 
public recognition of the fact that the 
New Jersey Federation of Women’s Clubs 
saved the Palisades. This Federation 
is now working for a State reformatory 
for girls, for the abolishment of the un- 
sightly bill-board, for more women on 
school boards; and for ‘new ideas’ in house- 
keeping. They are also working for a 
higher appreciation of music among 
Americans, and to encourage original 
composition. They hope to materially 
aid in abolishing the mosquito and house- 
fly; to institute a safe and sane Fourth of 
July celebration; to advance social purity 
and to improve school conditions.” 

And this is but a sample of the thor- 
ough work which organized club women 
are doing everywhere. This is why the 
woman's club movement has come to be 
recognized as an important factor in the 
civilization of to-day—perhaps the most 
important of any of the organized socie- 
ties, because of its scope of work. A 
club can accomplish for a community 
what an individual never can, and a 
Federation can multiply by fifty what 
one club can do. 


And yet the greatest value of the club . 


movement, after all, is the influence upon 
woman herself. Mary I. Wood says 
of her: ‘She has become a better home- 
maker, because the domestic science work 
of the federated clubs has given her a 
new understanding of the beauty of a 
well-ordered home, where the art of house- 
keeping includes a knowledge of food val- 
ues, chemistry, sanitation and harmony. 
She has become a better mother, be- 
cause she has come to know other moth- 
ers; she has studied child life in its many 
phases; she has come in touch with the 
great questions of the world which her 
children must soon face, and she is able 
to intelligently guide them into paths of 
greater safety. No greater libel can be 
cast than the implication that club work 
detracts from the home. On the con- 
trary, the home life of the club woman is, 
almost without exception, harmonious, 
well ordered and happy.” 
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“che Nattonal Drink” 


WELCH’S gives a touch of genial hospitality to the formal 


and informal social affairs of the winter time. It is always 


ready to serve plain, and ts quickly made into punches and 


other delicious beverages. 







WELCH’S is now relied upon by thousands of women who 
face the problems of entertaining. You should keep a supply 
in the house. Almost every day or evening you will find it a 
cheerful feature of the home life. 


WELCH’S HOLIDAY PUNCH—This punch, so simply 
and easily made, has never been equaled or excelled. It 
delights every one who tries it. Use one pint of WELCH’S, 
one quart of plain or charged water, the juice of three lemons 
and one orange, and one cup of sugar. Mix and serve very 
cold. _lf you use a punch bowl, garnish with sliced fruits. 











This recipe is from “The Hostess and Welch's Grape Juice,” our booklet 
of recipes and suggestions for entertaining, which we send free to any 
address on request. If you have a daughter in college let us send the 
booklet to her also. 


Do more than ask for “Grape Juice ’’— 
say ““WELCH’S ”’—and get it 
If unable to obtain WELCH’S of your dealer we will 


send a trial case of a dozen pints for $3, express prepaid 
east of Omaha. Sample 40z. bottle, mailed, "0c. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company 


Westfield, N. Y. 


Over 40 Years | 
Of Success 


is the record of 
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Phat s why, after nearly half a enturv’s tecs 
a million housewives « ling to its use , 
























Highest Quality , 


imparts 





a deaubiful lustre with least labor. Free trom oO 
fin a A ‘i Does hot scratch or injure the p ur Guarantee 
lest surface. Growing constantly in pub) rove it; . 
hehe owing to the unrivalled way in whic fs) 25ci th re oh Cost. We assert that 
it cleans and polishes (> ld Cc; tote c Ch b = 3 tlw 1Op wi — . ' 
: ~ Old, Silve it for real y- 
minum, Nickel. Brass, and ‘all Sel — Powder: - $f any one " real value in any 
als. Send address for { it, ave do. . lows how to make 









FREE SAMPLE Buy. for 2 
UY. tor 2Se j 
: =~. & ix x « ’ Free; : . 
Or, rc. in « ‘ “OCS TO Suit, of wou dnc? mn 
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30 Cliff Street, N.Y. ¢ “ity. 
Sold by Grocers and 
Druggists Everywhere. 
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A fascinating book illustrating and describing 


Ml the leading mor: 
k he - Pacing motif , 
25c a Copy momers, All instructions given, known to Irish Crochet 
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Reduced Facsimile Front Cover of 


The Burpee Annual 


Burpee'’s “sEEDS THAT GROW” 
are supplied each season direct to many more 
planters than are the seeds of any other brand. 
Burpee’s SEEDs are known the world over as 
the best it is possible to produce, and are 
acknowledged the American Standard of Ex- 
cellence. 

In thirty-six years of successful seed selling 
we have introduced more Novelties that are 
now in general cultivation than have any three 
other firms. We produce Selected Stocks upon 
our own seed farms in Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and California, while FoRpDHOOK Farms are 
famous as the largest trial grounds in America. 
No Government Experimental Station attempts 
such complete trials each season, and the | 
information here obtained is of incalculable 
benefit to planters everywhere. | 

Each season we travel more than 30,000 
miles to inspect personally our growing crops, | 
and yet never solicit an order! We ask, there- 
fore, that you give Burpee’s Annual for 1913 
—our “‘silent salesman’’—your careful atten- 
tion in the quiet of your own home. It is a | 
bright new book of,180 pages, picturing by pen 
and pencil all that is best in seeds, and tells 
the plaintruth. While embellished with colored , 
covers and plates painted from nature, it ts Al 
Safe Guide—entirely free from exaggeration. 

imply send us your address today, stat- 
ns atvou saw this advertisement in THE 
DELINEATOR and the Annual will be mailed 
at once. A postal card will do—and you will 
not be annoyed by any ‘‘follow-up’’ letters. 


Just for the Kiddies 


Who ever saw a child that did not love to 
dig in the ground? It’s as natural for aa as it 
‘sto breathe. Why not develop in the kid iesa 
love for flowers and gardening? It's the easiest | 
thing in the world to cultivate a child’s sai 
in growing things if you go at it right, - aoe 
doimg you give the youngster an impu ae | 
which he will thank youas longas he na? : | 
this idea in mind we have had eta or ie 
especial benefit of the children one 2 tl e tae 
fascinating and interesting books a t ri subjec 
that has ever been published, entitled — 


“Small Gardens for Small Folks” 


t charming writer Edith Loring 


- tn four chapters, profusely 
Fullerton, It saa cing, absorbing and 


: ; ost enti 
illustrated, in a mm he ‘‘why and where- 


i t 
oughly practical way, t é 
fore" of successful gardening. We me 
of an enthusiastic welcome for this little book, 


i achers 
the part of the children, but teac| 
bales ie well, that we have Ucar 
ee 200,000 copies in the first edition, to be 
sent out with a special packet of — 


Seeds for Children’s Gardens 


| 07, 108 and 

i tell all about on pages 107, 
whic The Burpee An al. In order to 
, ty the demand which we feel sure thus new 
ceparture of ours will create, we have prepared 


the following special — 


Ready-Made Collection 
For 25 Cts. ¢ 


dren’s Packet” each 
Centaurea, —F ordh 


of Semple’s Branching ' 
; ok Favorite 
—Imp erial : Nasturtinms | 
Aiant us — Variegated, all ag HT a: Phiox 
re p Panstes,— Fer jo ee 
— Imper ial eT hue ces Superb eae coed : 
Dn Gnequaled Mixture as grown DY Us. 
ea 





by that mos 


u — 
Sweet Comm, hale’s Early Jewel. 
and wok “SMALL GARDENS | 
collections (with 


L FOLKS. |: d sent to five | 


=e | 
copy of THE BuURPEE 
sted. Write Today~ | 
co t it off. nd be are te tae TOR. 
ots soni our offer in THE I NE: 

you Ps 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co. 
Buildings, Philadelphia 
pst Mail-Order Seed House 
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‘) THE HOME KINDERGARTEN 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 
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Note to Mothers: THE DELINEATOR wishes 
lo help mothers in’ giving children kinder- 
garlen training at home. Miss Bailey will 
outline kindergurten work in reply to ques- 
tions on the subject. Write her. care of THE 
DELINEATOR, enclosing a self-addressed en- 
velope. 


_ Talk to Mothers 
Giving Your Child a Book 


me HAT kind of a book shall father 
bring you?” a small girl was 
questioned the other day. 

“Oh, any bock,” came the reply witha 
happy nonchalance, ‘‘as long as it can be 
my very own and stay up in my room.” 

She voiced the craving of every child. 
Your child needs his very own “‘five- 
foot” book-shelf that he may grow fup 

with and which will meet the needs of 
his developing and expanding imagi- 
nation. But each book that we put on 
this nursery book-shelf should be se- 
lected having in mind what it is going to 
do for the child. 

Will it frighten him? Will it hurt his 
appreciation of beauty by its rude colors 
and poor art? Will it give him warped, 
twisted ideas of his world? 

Rather, will the book that you put 
into your child’s hands make him hap- 
py? Will its illustrations help him to 
love good pictures? Will it teach him 
something? 

If a child can have only four books, 
it will be possible to give him between 
the covers of these four all that he 
needs in child literature during his 
earlier years. 

One book should be very beautiful 
pictorially. Every baby loves color, and 
a good colored picture of one of his 
Mother Goose friends, his pet animals, 
his toys, will be a feast for his soul, al- 
most. Heshould be taught care in hand- 
ling it, and turning its beautiful pages will 
be his happy privilege. 

One book will answer the queries of 
our dear little Question Mark. It should 
furnish material to be read to the child 
to help him understand his environment. 
Every child is wonderfully, buoyantly 
interested in animals and stars and trees 
and waters and the land of little cre- 
atures down under his feet. Too often 
we let his questions in regard to nature 
phenomena pass unheeded. Let us give 
him a book that will answer them. 

Our third book will be a big. magical 
collection of child stories; those stories 
that take a child out of himself and into 
the Places of Fancy; stories that make 
children brave. happy, unselfish. good. 

One more book. a doing one. It will 
be, perhaps, more a mother’s book than 
the child's, for it will give hints and 
helps for keeping small hands active, 
child eyes wider open, child brains 
busy. It will be a book of games, of 
suggestions for child hand-work; a book 
of child busy-ness. 

With these four books, or many books 
of each of these four classes. a child will 
begin his home education in an efficient. 
result-making way. 


Games that Make Brain Stuff 


“Wat shall I play now?” 

Down through the ages pipes 
the small voice. The baby asked the 
question yesterday. He will ask the 
same question to-morrow. 

Perhaps you fail to answer the be- 
seeching little’questioner. Helping him 
to play means procuring new toys, giv- 
ing of your own time, leaving your work. 

So you thought, but it need not. 
You may plan merry kindergarten games 
that will interest even a very little 
child and educate him as well. 

Dr. Montessori has rediscovered for 
us that a child who is quick to see, to 
feel, to hear, is a bright child. Let us 
spend five minutes each day in _play- 
ing a sense game with the children. 


To train your child's sense of sight, 
test. with his kindergarten balls his 
knowledge of the six rainbow colors. 
Then play a_ hide-and-seek game with 
the colors. Lay the balls—red, orange, 
yellow green, blue and violet—in a row. 
Blindfold the baby. ‘who doesn’t know 
what to play,” and take away one of 
the colors, asking him to try and tell 
you, with opened eyes, which color is 
gone. Begin with the colors with which 
he is most familiar, but gradually make 
the game more difficult by hiding difh- 
cult colors, or two and more balls at a 
time. To vary the game lay the colored 
balls in a certain order, blindfold the 
child, change the order of the balls and 
let him with his eyes open trv to re- 
arrange the balls in their former color 
order. 

A fecling game may be played with 
any small household objects. Fill a 
small work-bag with things which the 
child has seen—spools, a tiny doll, a 
thimble. a closed) penknife. a dozen or 
more of these familiar objects which a 
child knows and can name. Give him 
an opportunity to feel of the bag and 
name as many objects as he can through 
“the eyes in the finger-tips.” Ino the 
kitchen, spoons, small pans, the biscuit - 
cutter,—any available object—may be 
hidden in a towel and given to the child 
for him to recognize by feeling. The 
sewing-room gives a wonderful field for 
training the child's touch sense. Let him 
handle cloth of various textures —wool, 
velvet, cotton, linen, silk—until he can 
tell the difference between them. Then 
let him feel of one, blindfolded, and tell 
the name through the sense of touch. 

The game may be continued, using 
the child’s) playthings. Ask him to 
clasp his hands behind his back. Then 
slip into them, without his seeing them, 
his familiar toys, one at a time—a block, 
a ball. a toy animal, one of the wooden 
people from the Noah’s Ark—and let 
him name the toys without secing them. 

Games that train a child's sense of 
hearing are quite as delightful as these. 
Blindfold the baby. blow a tiny whistle 
and Jet him try to tind you by the sound 
alone. To vary the game, the child 
may tmpersonate one of his loved Boy 
Blue's lambs. He hides in some part of 
the house and mother blows the horn 
that calls the sheep back to the fold. 
Then he tries to find her by following in 
the trail of the sound. Still another 





way of playing the game is to use a 


sleigh-bell or the bells on the child's 
horse reins. This time mother’ im- 
personates Santa Claus, hides. rings 
the bells and the child finds her again 
by the sense of hearing. : 

We must not neglect the sense of taste 
and of smell in this mind training. 
Dulness of any of the senses means 
mental dulness. Just a moment spared 
the child each day for taste and odor 
training will mean brain stimulating. 

Let the small boy or girl. with closed 
eyes, taste certain foodstuffs — sweet, 
sour, bitter, salt—and try to determine 
and name his sensations. Let him ex- 
perience, also without seeing, many 
contrasting odors—sweet, aromatic, 
pungent. 

We take our own senses and those of 
our children so for granted, forgetting 
that they are the gateways to the soul. 
Let us begin to-morrow, seeing to it that 
our children’s senses at least are kept 
open. alert, ready. 


List of Books for Mothers’ Reading 


“The Nursery Rhyme-Book,” 
ranged by Andrew Lang. 

“Stories and Story-Telling,” by An- 
gela M. Keyes. 

“The Montessori Mother,” by Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher. 

“Nature Songs for Children,” by Fanny 
Knowlton. 
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Gave to Children | 
| Instead of candy give the | 
! dren something — equal 
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Dromedary 
Dales | 


From the Garden of Eden 


The special dust-proof carton in which 
they are neatly layered and wrapped, 
keeps them clean, soft and fresh, with } 
all their original richness retained. Try 
them; then you will know what you 
have missed in buying the usual dr } 
bulk dates from an open wooden box. | 

If not at grocer’s or fruit store we | 
will mail Sample Size Package fer 10c. | 

kat Dromedary Dates as they come § 

om the package; or make them into 
lelictous buns, muffins, waffles, bread, § 


oe ee 


rr souffles and puddings. Send your | 

dealer’s name and receive 

Book of 100 Prize Recipes—FREE 
Ask your dealer also for Dromedary 

Figs, and particularly for DROMEDARY 


Fresh - keeping COCOANUT. 


cocoanut free. 


THE HILLS BROS. CO. 


Sample of 


Dept. E 
Beach & Washington Sts. 
New York City 
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Generous sample ‘"3-in-One” for your sewing machine: oll 


perfectly; won't gum, collect dust, turn rancid; laste lord: 
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The favorite beauty aid of well- 
Sroomed women eve ere. 


All Dealers Natron-Wide sell ELCAYA 
JAMES C.CRANE. Sole Agent. 108 Fulton St. N.Y. 
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An absolutely practical, authoritatioe and 
clear book about the Montessori Method. 


Mother 


By Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


Tells just what American mothers want (, a 
about this new method of training young ¢ ; 
Gives a simple and wonderfully interesting sooth 
of what goes on ina Montessori school, descr for 
apparatus, possible home additions or substitutes 
it, and the principles underlying its use. 


This book is approved by Dr. Montessori. 


With helpful pictures of the apparatns and 7 
children-at werk. $1.25 net; dy man, B35- 


Henry Holt & Coes 





New Yerk. 
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SNAPS 


“FASY DOES IT” WITH MANY OF THE 
NEW FASHIONS 





—we-al VE you ever watched a coat 
Ma Gli lining change colors almost 
}. under your very eyes? You 
can see it in Paris on most of 
the smart women who have fur coats. 
They have separate linings made in dif- 
ferent colored satins and brocades and 
each lining is supplied with a set of snap 
fasteners. It’s the easiest thing in the 
world to take out one lining and put in 
another and it isn’t nearly as extrava- 
gant as it sounds. For example, over 
light-colored dresses you ought to wear 
a white or pale-colored lining. But that 
same lining would soil in no time if you 
wore it over a dark-colored velvet or 
cloth dress. So a second lining is a 
practical money-saving idea. 
Te easily managed things are the 
ones that recommend themselves to 
women who have many demands on 
their time. On this score, as_ well 
as others, the new draped skirts are 
bound to become popular with women 
who do their own sewing. The chief 
argument in their favor, from the dress- 
making point of view, is that they are 
so easy to make. There is practically 
no fitting, and the drapery is only a 
question of a few plaits or tacks. Fur- 
thermore a drapery trims a skirt in the 
most desirable manner possible and saves 
the time and expense usually demanded 
by costly trimmings. 
Have you ever madea hat? Of tourse 


you’ve trimmed them—you wouldn’t 
be a woman if you hadn’t stuck a 
feather on at some time in your career. 
But have you ever made a whole hat? 
If you haven’t, now is your chance to 
begin with one of the new tam-o’-shan- 
ters. You don’t have to have any skill 
as a milliner. All you need is a pair of 
scissors and a sewing-machine. Your 
ten-year old could make one in an after- 
noon if you gave her a bit of velvet and a 
good pattern. They are very good-look- 
ing. And everybody’s wearing them. 
Hoe you tried an accordion-plaited 
skirt yet? Speaking of casy things 

to do, they are quite the easiest, for you 
sec you don’t have to do it. You 
just cut them out and send them to the 
plaiter’s. He does the work, and all you 
have to do is to join them to a belt band 
or a foundation when they are finished. 

F YOU like to loaf through vour sew- 

ing without attempting anything par- 
ticularly strenuous, let me recommend 
the new evening wraps. Some of them 
are cut in two pieces and all you have 
to do is to join the long seam at the 
center of the back and the two short 
seams on the shoulders. There are no 
sleeves and in some cases no collars. Most 
of them are lined, to be sure, but what’s 
a lining? And.if you live in the South, 
or are making the wrap for Sumn.er, you 
can use a chiffon cloth for the coat and 
do away with the lining altogether. 


SUMMER DRESS TRIMMINGS 





#@IARIS dress- 
makers are 
responsible 
=== for the beautiful new dress trim- 
mings we are showing on the color page. 
What can be more charming than the 
center figure of the child in the simple 
little crépe frock embroidered in wool? 
Voiles, crépes, batiste, net, linen are 
the materials which are being favored by 
these new trimmings. Crewel or Ger- 
mantown wools are used for the embroid- 
ery. Wools and cretonnes can be laun- 
dered, but the former loses a lot of its 
softness in washing and pressing, s9 it is 
well to have the garment dry cleaned. 
Cretonne washes well, but an extra safe- 
guard may be taken by using strong salt 
and water to set the color before apply- 
ing the cretonne. Cretonne costs from 
twenty-five cents to two dollars and a 
half a yard. The latter has the wonder- 
ful shadow effect. The cretonne patterns 
shown on the color page cost twenty-five 
or thirty cents a yard with the exception 
of the tapestry cretonne, Figure No. 7, 
which was one dollar and a quarter a yard. 
The first illustration shows a dainty 
little bouquet effect surrounded by lace 
insertion. This effect is good for borders 
or where a spot of color is desired. 
Illustrations Nos. 2 and 3 show nose- 
gay effects, which should be scattered 






By Albertine J. Gould 


over the entire gown, 
just the way that Paul 
Poiret uses wool flow- 
ers on chiffons. The flowers are carefully 
cut away from the background with tiny 
scissors and are applied to the dress with 
machine-stitching or with backstitching. 
Ornamental stitches may be used to finish. 

Illustrations 4 and 5 are two repeats of 
Butterick transfer 10442. Two different 
color suggestions are given. No. 6 is a 
clever development in wools of transfer 
pattern for motifs. Beads and gold 
thread are combined with the wool. 

No. 7 is a beautiful cretonne banding 
in tapestry effect. Note the narrow edge 
which looks like black outlining. 

A banding like No. 8 is especially suit- 
able for children’s clothes. Little rosettes 
can be made from the wreaths of roses, 
shirring lace under the outer edge. 

No. 9 illustrates a section of floral cre- 
tonne banding applied to net. This net 
band may now be used as a border. 

No. 10 illustrates a wreath, which may 
be applied directly to the material or set 
on net and used in medallion style. 

11 and 12 are details of the palm leaf 
and banding used on the child’s dress. 

Nos. 14, 15 and 16 are three different 
color schemes for the motifs No. 10441, 
which are shown on a dress on another 
page in this magazine. 
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HEALTH 
depends 

largely upon | 
cleanliness: the | . 
daily bath is wortn 

more thanall kinds ol 

medicine @ if you hav | 
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Is There An Easier Way 
To Get Spending Money 


than by siniply asking your friends and neigh- 
bors to let you forward their ‘subscription to 
Tue DevineaTor and Everysopy’s MaGaziNe. 


Surely you know a dozen or twenty people 
who already are, or would like to be, subscrib- 
ers to these splendid magazines. By sending 
us their subscriptions you make liberal com- 
missions on each order and share in the 
distribution of 


$53,000 


in Cash Prizes 


with which we are rew 
and Winter. 





arding our helpers this Fall 


A good many prizes are being awarded this month 
to those who send only four or five subscription 
S. 


Why not see what 
, you can do? Writ 
the particulars to « at once for all 


Department J. S.. THE D 
Butterick Building, N 


P. S.—If you can not try for these prizes y 
friend a favor by telling them about 


ELINEATOR 
ew York 


ourself, won't you 


do so 
Our offer? ging 
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This Book of Bargains 
Is Yours—FREE! 


January and February Bargains! 

Big Bargains ia timely things for mid-winter— 
and in the always needed things. 

Bargains in the first of Spring’s bright new 
styles. 
Such is now your opportunity ! 


This Money-Saving Bargain Book will be 
ready December 26th. Don’t yor miss the sav- 
ing it offers. Don’t you lose the dollars it will 
mean to you. Write now—at once for your copy. 


Savings in the Bargain Book 

Our Price Our Price 

Corset. . $1.69; Skirt - . . $3.98 
Kid Gleves . . 69 | Boy’s Suit - 3.95 
Silk Petticoat . . 2.99/ Girl’s Dress . 2.98 
: Junior Dress . . 3.98 

Silotta Petticoat . ° .98 Gowan ae ; 1.19 
Howse Dress. . . 1.49) Princess Slip . 119 
House Dress. . . .98 Petticoat . . .98 
Skirt . . . . . 2.98; Combination . .98 


You will notice we speak of “ Our Prices.” 
By this we mean “NATIONAL” Prices—prices 
so very low that they mean dollars in saving to 
fou. And such are the prices—such are the 
argains on every page of this Bargain Book 


we want to send you free. 
“Why these great bargains?” you ask. 
Madam, these are to foreshadow the saving 
for you in the next “NATIONAL” Spring Style 
ook. 
These January and February Bargains are 
to give you a foretaste of the pleasure that will 
yours in the beautiful styles shown in your 
next “NATIONAL” Spring Style Book. 


These bargains are the proof of what is to 
come—of the saving that will be yours on your 
new Spring outfit. They are the proof. of 
“NATIONAL” lower prices that will this Spring 
save you dollars. 


So write for your January and February Bar- 
ain Book. And write for it now—lest you 
orget and lose its saving. 


The ‘‘NATIONAL”’ Policy 


We prepay postage and expressage on all our 
goods to any part of the United States. Every 
‘NATIONAL"’ garment has the ‘NATIONAL " 
Guarantee Tag attached. This tag says that you 
may return any garment not sat sfactory to you 
and we will refund your money, and pay express 
charges both ways. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT Co. 
222 West 24th Street, New York City 






















This Book is Free 


Written by a leading New York 
physician, it tells many iniportant but 
little-known facts about the proper use 
of the hot water bottle, ice bag and 
fountain syringe. 








When to use the water bottle and 
what eu eronite to have the water: 
when and how the ice bay should be 
applied; how to relieve earache, neu- 
st tae and other simple aches—these 
and other helpful hints are in its pages. 


You are also shown how much tore 
Satisfactory it is to buy the Kantleek"™ 
Water Bottles, Fountain Syrinves and 
other Trubber goods which Carry our two- 
year Guarantee of service and quality 


Wreve today for tits Sree bovk, 


The Seamless Rubber Co. 
534 Congress Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
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See, Madame, your new gown made, ft 
: completed entirely over wetend 














and a properly fitted waist 
to make and complete 


fown without a single if 
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FOR THE EMBROIDERY-HOOP 
ae 


NEW DESIGNS FOR FASCINATING HAND-WORK 
| 


the flowers that 
come in the 
Spring are new 
designs to the embroiderer. 
It is the delightful variety 
that is so appealing to the 
feminine mind. Sometimes 
we have to revolutionize our 
ideas to accept present-day 
fancies, but to be truly 
progressive one has to keep’ 
abreast the times. Did you 
see “Milestones” this 
Winter? Where in every 
act there was at least one 
individual who refused to 
give up his or her old- 
fashioned ideas, also ways, 
with the result that other 
people swept ahead of them 
in the current of life. We 
have simply got to change 
our views when just occa- 
sion demands it. 

Take the new use of 
wools on diaphanous ma- 
terials, such as chiffon, net, 
voile (cotton or silk), trans- 
parent crépes and such like 
—at first glance they strike 
the observer as clumsy, 
poor taste, even gaudy. 
But is it not true that often 
because we don’t admire a 
thing we quickly term it 
bad taste? Wool embroid- 
ery is a new phase of em- 
broidery, and should readi- 
ly be recognized as an 
important factor in em- 
broidery for two reasons— 
one is, the coarseness of 
the wool; the other, the 
boldness of the work—-lots 
of effect for little work. 

The figure illustrated on 
this page shows how at- 
tractive the motifs of But- 
terick transfer No. 1044] 
are applied to the soft 
chiffon drapery of a'n 
evening dress. | 

The stitch that is used is 
the buttonhole, such as is 
used in Roman cut-work, 
only the stitches are a little 
deeper. To Zive a yet 
bolder appearance to the 
embroidery, the inner 
circles may be worked over 
a very heavy stiletto. On 
white a good Oriental eff ect 
in coloring will be produced 
by working the flowers in 








lavender, parrot green, flame yellow and 


red. 


An attractive centerpiece which is 
thirty-six inches in diameter is shown at 


Noon 





The motifs of No. 
10441 worked in 
wool on chiffon, 
Price, 15 cents 
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By Ethel M. Harris 


























































the lower left-hand side of this page, 

under the number 10444. It is suitable 

either for a tea-table or may be used asa __ towel is 

centerpiece between meals on a round 

An exquisite thirty-six-inch 
centerpiece No. 10444, 

= price, 15 cents 


table. The flowers may ke 
in eyelet and the leaves ir 
satin-stitch. The dots i 
the butterfly wings may by 
In eyelet. A forty-ing 
square of linen will 
needed for this piece, as hp 
transfer is thirty-six inches 
and an inch or so of mat. 
rial should be allowed 1, 
extend beyond the design, 
Use marking cotton Ny 
20 for the embroidery, 
About one dozen skeins 5} 
be required. 

Twelve doilies are giver 
this month under the 
number 10443 to matc, 
the centerpiece, plate an 
bread - and - butter doilis 
which we have previous 
issued. These doilies ar 
shown at the lower right 
corner of this page. Each 
one measures four and one. 
half inches in diameter 
They are intended jo 
tumbler doilies. 

They can be used very 
nicely in conjunction with 
centerpiece 10444. Fora 
design as tiny as this, ux 
marking cotton No. 35. 
The entire design may be 
carried out in either satin- 
stitch or eyelet work. 

There seems to be a per- 
fect furore in the fancy: 
work world for towels. No 
girl is well equipped to face 
the struggles and perpler 
ties of housekeeping with 
out a generous supply o 
small towels. Thesizetovel 
design we are giving ths 
month is fifteen inches. 4 
fifteen-inch towel is usually 
thirty inches in length. 
For that reason the fancy 
design should not occupy 
too large a proportion of 
the towel, or the towel wil 
degenerate into a show 
piece, and of all thing 
guard against cluttenng 
the new home with things 
which have bo 
reason for filling 
up space other 
than beauty. Let 
beauty and ust: 
fulness be com- 
bined, and the 
happy ideal is ob- 
tained. 


Three towels are given in transfer ie 
10439 on following page. The upp 


for cross-stitching. 
[Continued on page 63] 


Twelve four and half-inch 
doilies No. 10443, 
price, 15 cents 
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DEAUTY OF 
Skin and Hair 





Enhanced by 


CUTICURA 
Soap and Ointment 


No other emollients do so 
much for the complexion, 
hair and hands, nor do it so 
Nagra and economically. 

heir use tends to prevent 
ore-clogging, pimples, 
lackheads, redness, rough- 
ness and other unwhole- 
some conditions of the skin. 
Cuticura Soap and Otntment sold throughout the 
Fi bok, Andreas “Curicura," Dept. 138, Hoston: 


a@”Tender-faced men shave in comfort with Cutl- 
cura Soap Shaving Stick, 250, Liberal sample frea 
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bird Look our druggist a 


Max Geisler Bird Co., Food Dept. 
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F3, Omaha, Neb. 





| No one can tell where your | 
| gown is fastened when you use 


Invisible ‘Eyes 4 
EVaCeBsy epee gs (ole) 6 


en = a 
the triangle,"’ and the name 
every envelope. Never sold on cards. 


Invisible Hooks and 
Eyes Eyes 
Se Wee't Rust 10¢ 
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PEET BROTHERS, Dept. I, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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* Your 
| Baby 





































it 4 . Should be Kept 
— : Warm with Soft 
* “Non- Nettle” 


WHITE FLANNELS 
Teaseled Flannels cause irri- 
tation and suffering Non-Nettle 
Flannels are made soft, smooth and long wearing 
without the rulnous teaseling process. Therefore, no 
irritating nettles, no weakening of yarn, and no dls- 
appointment after washing. (25c to $1.00 4 yard.) 
We sell direct to mothers. Beware of substitutes 
and imitations. “Non-Nertie’’ Is stamped every 
half yard on selvage. We only sell direct. 


Send for Free Sample Case 

and receive samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Diaper, 
Rubber Sheeting. complete lines of Baby White 
Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, Etc. Also illustrated 
catalogue showing 50 atyles of White Embroidered 
Flannels, Infants’ Outfits ($5.00 up) Separate Gar- 
ments, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets, Bassinettes and 
® hundreds of ise A articles for expectant mothers 

aod the new baby. No advertising on wrapper. 








FOR 25 CENTS we will include a complete set of Modern 
Paper Patterns for baby’s first wardrobe hae would cost $1.50 
if bought separately. Write at once or save this advertisement. 


The Lamson Bros. Co. 340 Summit St., Toledo, O. 
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FOR THE EMBROIDERY-HOOP 


[Continued from page 62] 


The flowers may be in rose pink and 
the leaves and scroll in green. The dot 
above the scallop should be in color 
and the scallop itself in white. It will be 
necessary to slightly 





Another beautiful design for 2 French 
lingerie waist is given under the No. 
10440. You know the French still stick 


to the theory that the smartcst lingerie 
waist is the one that 
is fairly smothered 


pad the scallop be- gong, Bs fam 
fore working the ee r Bernie a spntatratd o 
i i ee oe ge ST closes In ACK: 
pu ones ea ae cee Two points have to 
design may be used Rae fee bi atte dj 
onahemstitched sad be ea 4 aah No: 
towel by omittin a A regard to QCsIgh -\*" 
the ecallop edge. : ALINE IN ELRE ~ J 10440. eae is that 
The t the shoulder scam 
ee eee "9 should be joined first 
ntionalize IAI O>W nw Z RINT 


poppy pattern. The 
flower may be in 
punch work, for 
which a large three- 
sided or round sail 
needle will be re- 


quired. If punch op? 
work is not desired 
in the flowers, they ene ee 


may be carried out 
in seeding and out- 
lining. The stems 
and leaves may be 


before stamping, also 
the sleeves should be 
sewed in the under- 
arm seams, and that 
both the waist proper 
and the sleeves 
should not be sewed. 
Veining inserted at 
all the joinings 
makes a more at- 
tractive finish. Cuffs 
and pieces for the up- 
per part of the sleeve 


ok “6 . . 
in satin-stitch. C36@ portion are provided. 
gf io It Be Th ‘real Irish 
The fine linen Fee ng ek e narrow real iris 
thread which comes Cares crochet beading may 
in skeins may be a be used above the 


used for the punch 
work. A rather good 
effect will be obtain- 
ed by working the 
punch work in color 
and using a heavy 
colored thread for 
the outlining, and a fine colored thread 
for the stems and leaves as well as the 
scallop edge itself. 

The third towel, tomy mind, is the most | 
charming. Just a little basket of flowers. 
The flowers and leaves should be in eye- 
let. The bow-knots may be cither in 
satin-stitch or in seeding and outline. 
The handle of the basket is in satin- 
stitch, the single lines on the basket in 
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The three towels are included in transfers 
of No. 10439, price, 15 cents 






hem of the cuff and 
below the hem of the 
collar. In stamping 
this pattern cut the 
cuff portions and 
stamp them in the 
right position and 
then stamp the two sections for the sleeves 
about two inches from the armhole seam. 

If a waist closing in the front is desired, 
just use the groups of dots which are 
given below the yoke portion, Extra 
groups of dots are given, so if those below 
the yoke are not sufficient for your pur- 
pose add the others. Fora center-front- 
closing waist, the Robespierre collar ts 
needed. We are giving three little mo- 
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° ° 
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A handsome design for lingerie waist, No. 10440, 
price, 15 cents 


A good band for wool embroidery, No. 10442, price, 15 cents 


outlining and the dots on the upper part 
of the basket may either be solid or eye- 
let. The entire design is best worked in 
marking cotton No. 20. Damask, huck 
oer towel linen may be used for these 
towels. 


tifs, two for the corners and one for 

The collar may be finished with ore 
Banding No. 10442 is particularly suit- 

able for wool embroidery. It may be 

used as a banding or the motifs may be 

cut apart and used as desired 











1 The Old 
= Colony Pattern 


| 
: ! 
a The very spint of Colomal days 's | 
x ty pihed in the Old Colony Pattern, 
$3) Exquisite workmanship 1 shown in the 
2 simple but leautiful ornamentabon. 
2 Like all i 
“(R47 ; 
‘ ROGERS BROS. 
| ~~ > : ) 
Hy “Sileer Plate that Wears” ; 
ot tas backed by the world’s largest mak- 4 
ers with an unqualihed guarantee made . 
possible bw an actual test of 66 vears. 
This fact, tovether with the beauty of : 
is design and the prestige of the trade 
ciark, ‘1847 ADGERS BROS.. makes this 4 
calverware the choice of those who 
; desire the best. at 
Sold by leading dealers. Send for * 


illustrated catalogue A-17 " 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. MERIDEN. CONN 


Sureessar tg Meqiden Bilan ao, 
Ni ow Wieck oar | crn 
SAN Fuse psec Hasan tas, © aN ares 





The World's Largest Makers 
of Sterling Silvec and Plate. 


an Vertis Fort bbe 
4 
{ 
. 
hn : we as oe 





FAY “ideal” Stee" 
Cal “ings 


We will guarantee to keep your chi 
Ideal Stockings for tess nae ee oe 
less darming, dock better. feel better ‘a ae 
summer and winter than you can with any ott 
stucsing made. Try them now. Natiafr 4 a 
- rhe back. Betton At waist, one Seniaineee 
ae Dig ote no dealer mailed Pestpar! Werte 


TRE FAY STOCKING CO. ROX 100, FLYRia, 0. 


nd be hetre, 


“FOR MINE” 


Mennen’s ** 
keeps my skin in heal 


Sample box for 4 


Powder 
thy Condition 
For §S¢ in ¢ stamp, 
mail you sta - 

titfeal 19 13 Cates 


GERHARD M 
Newark, N_ ry 
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TIMELY DESIGNS FOR THE WINTER [| 


HATS AND COLLARS THAT EVERYBODY I$ WEARING 
A WRAPPER WHICH ALL CHILDREN NEED 


rs 9.1: tam-o’-shanter is SACK nightgown with long sleeves and high neck isnot : 
; = pi : ene ao In other seasons A to be sniffed at when the mercury is dropping down to 
eee tae the mushroom, the turban or the zero and the cold is trying to get under the Covers. One of 




















lad: itt the flannel or flannelet is reveled in rather, though it may not be 
ae ee ae AL tea a eyes so dainty and fetching as a@ round-necked Empire affair of 
ee oe irls and children, with velvet suits _ batiste and lace. A nightgown made from design 5862 for 
Mon, OR WOMEN; ee Nee Broadway and on Fifth Avenue. misses and small women will not be unattractive. however, 
ae 3 ohit are possible, and the ways in which it for its cut, though plain. is good, and its collar i pretty and 
Countless Madea epslenea bathe something about it hecoming. It may be with or without the applied front and 
se baile jaunty becoming and youthful-looking. back yokes and pocket, and without the collar, too, if one | 

















A Copy of Our Book, 
“The Care 





Several different fashionable models are reproduced in design chooses. Of muslin, long-cloth or cambric tenes i 
d Feedin g | o886. There is a hat with a gathered crown and flaring band, — row edging, it will be serviceable and good-looking. Na 
or a plain and a six-gored crown and two other styles of band. — sook is a finer and daintier material. Sit 
of Infants Q They are all so easy to make that there is no reason why any For a miss cf sixteen years, five yards and one-eig 


ree on request woman should not make her own. She can use the material material twenty-seven inches wide, and three yards and 


of her velvet suit, or a plush or corded silk in the same color, three-eighths of edging to trim the collar, front, wristbands 
Mellin’s Food Co., Boston,Mass. the tweed or worsted of her knockabout coat, or fur or satin. and pocket, will be required. 


In ladies’ size, three-quarters of a yard of material thirty- Design 5862 may be obtained in six sizes, from fourteen 
six or forty-four inches wide will be required for the hat with ty nineteen years. price fifteen cents. 
cee - the gored or plain crown. One-quarter yard of silk twenty- 
seven inches wide will be required for the lining, three-eighths 
of a yard of crinoline twenty-seven inches wide for interlining 
and three-cighths of a yard of -buckram or butchers’ linen 
thirty-six inches wide for interlining the band. 

Design 5886 may be obtained in four sizes, children’s, 
girls’, misses’ and ladies’, price fifteen cents. 











TRADE, MARK, 








The most PE and artistically desi ned 
card game ever pues ved. Each card beauti ully 
illustrated in colors. (4 new gane by the author of 
flinch and said to be better. 

Great for two Players, 

Still better for more, 


Embodies a combination of luck and skill which 
delights children and fascinates experts. You’]] 
like Roodles—it’s irresistible. 


Of your Dealer, or 5 0 cents a 
Postpaid from us Pack 


Write today for sample cards and Rules F REE. 


Flinch Card Co., 120 Burdick St., Kalamazoo, Mich. ‘ 
America’s Greatest Game Center, g 


i 


Massage ‘ 





| e * 
a Ny ; ‘HE very diminutiveness of a child’s wrapper, its re 
NN educed expression, makes it an appealingly attractiv 


little garment. Its usefulness can never be doubted by the 
rar child who has worn one, although it may not be quite r fe 
Perhaps, by those grown accustomed to shivers and shaw S. 
As a bathrobe it js really a necessity; as a garb fora little inva- ; 
lid’s breakfast it is a boon and a luxury. A quaint and pr ee 
model for one is shown in design 5897 for girls, children an 
WHat kind of a collar are you looking for? Before you infants. The charm of its lines is due to its Empire ba . 
_ tell me, I'll warrant it’s in design 5907. If you havea which gives it a shaping and style like a mother’s own negligee. 
certain shape in mind it must be one yo 


u have seen on some Its collar is also attractive and it has good-looking, smooth 
particularly attractive new gown or blouse, and most of those 


\ Shoulders, the sleeves being sewed plainly into deep armholes. 
that one does see are found in this collection. Not all are They may be in full or shorter length, as one likes. Flannel, 
here, of course, for collars are countless this Season, but there flannelet, challis, albatross eider-down and cotton crépe make 
1S a good selection of the smartest and the most becoming. it an attractive and use- 
It IS a year when the collar makes the dress. More than that, ful 8arment and sift. A 
it IS a year when a new collar will make over an old dress, design for feather-stit ch- 
One of these on a blouse that needs freshening up will do won- ing may be obtained in 
ders for it. That with the wide points Over the Shoulders, a Butterick transfer 
which can be made of lace or embroidery edging. is particu. For a child of five 
larly new and attractive, and the One with the high roll, years, two yards and 
reminding one of the Medici, is exceedingly smart. The three-eighths of mate- 
obespierre collar With the vest is excellent with a Coat. rial thirty-two inches 
, ue ra tee Satin, moiré chiffon, ratine, batiste and cre- wide, with three-eight hs 
ae : F of 
. _In medium size, the collar with the vest will require five- se ee 
eighths of a yard of material thirty-six inches wide, the sailor inches wide for th l 
collar with the Points one yard and one-eighth ee 


. . f edgin Jar and cuffe rill be re- 
6 Mf few five inches Wide, the collar with the high roll a oe . mils WIll be re 
Ze ROa a yard of matecnt ae 8 roll three-eighths of quired. 


: or more j 7 " 2 ; 7 
eighths of a yard of contras material tye ice With three Design 5897 may be 


years, price ten cents. 
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skin~helps keep 
the complexion H 
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YOU AND YOUR SEWING 


NEW TYPES OF DRESSES FOR COTTON AND LINGERIE 


MARIMMINGS AND COL- 
ORS. A great deal of lace 
will be used on both cotton 
J and lingerie dresses next Sum- 
mer. Filet, mac- 
ramé, Cluny, 
Venise, Bohemian, 
Carrickmacross 
and shadow laces 
are extremely pop- 
ular and can be 
had in all widths 
and at all prices. 
The combination 
of lace and em- 
broidery is much 
used abroad and is 
always exquisitely 
dainty. The 
smartest embroid- 
eries are the new 
cut-work embroid- 
eries, Venetian, 
medieval, somc- 
times called Italian 
relief work, wool 
embroidery done in 
buttonhole or sat- 
in- stitch, English 
eyelet, punch work 
and satin - stitch. 
The satin-stitch is 
frequently used 
with insets of filet 
net or lace or with 
Cluny medallions. 

Embroidered 
flouncings promise 
to be very good 
again and are a 
boon to women 
who have little 
time for their sew- 
ing. The English 
eyclet embroider- 
les are especially 
good and are fre- 
quently used with 
lace. Embroidery 
bandings are used 
for trimming, and 
the all-over em- 
broidcries are used 
for entire dresses 
or in combination 
with some other 
material. 

Borders really 
come under the 
head of materials, 
but they take the 
place of trimming 
and make the pret- 
tiest of inexpen- 
sive, easily made 

resses. 

White is cither 
the whole color 
scheme or the 
foundation of most 
Summer dresses. 
All white is used a 





The back of the 
waist and skirt in 
Ill. No. 4 





Il. No. 4. Cotton crepe, voile or 
marquisette trimmed with folds of 
colored satin 


MATERIALS 


By Eleanor Chalmers 


great deal, especially in the heavier cot- 
ton materials and for three-piece suits. 
It is also used in thinner materials with 
some touch or trimming of color. In 











mulls, batistes, swisses, etc., the second 


color is usually introduced in sashes or 


girdles of ribbon, silk, satin or velvet 
and sometimes of net or tulle. The 
best colors for these sashes are deep 
royal blue, Nattier and Saxe blue, em- 
erald green, crimson, red and _ yellow. 
These colors are also used in corsage 
bouquets of artificial flowers. 
In cotton crépe, voile and marquts- 
ette, the newest colored trimmings are 
of cretonne or wool embroidery. The 
cretonnes are used as motifs and 
bandings (sce illustrations, page 60) 
and are very quaint and pretty. In 
using cretonne as a banding, the cre- 
tonne pattern is usually cut out and 
sewed flat to the dress material either 
by machine or by hand. (Ills. Nos. 
7, 8 and 9, page 60.) The cretonne 


Ill. No. 5. You could use motifs 
of wool embroidery instead of the 
cretonne trimming 





can also be used on wide bands of filet 
net, outlining the edge of the cretonne 
with soutache. 

When the cretonne is used as motifs 
the design can 
either be cut out 
(Ills. Nos. 2,3, and 
10, page 60) and 
stitchedtothe dress 
or the cretonne can 
be cut in a medal- 
lion shape and set 
into the dress ma- 
terial with lace in- 
sertion. (IIl.No.1, 
page 60.) Or the 
center of the cre- 
tonne motif can be 
cut out, the motif 
laid over fine net 
and an edging of 
narrow Valenci- 
ennes lace used 
under its outer 
edge to give it a 
rosette effect. (III. 
No. 13, page 60.) 

The wool em- 
broideries are also 
very effective and 
very easy to do, 
for they work up 
quickly.. They are 
usually worked in 
Germantown or 
crewel wools in 
very bright crude 
colors—brick reds, 
apple green, ma- 
genta pinks, etc. 


ASHING. 
The wool em- 
broideries do not 
wash nicely and I 
would not advise 
them on a tub 
dress. The colors 
do not run, but the 
wool looks flat and 
stringy after it has 
been washed. You 
can use It on any 
dress that is to be 
cleaned. Wool 
embroidery should 
never be ironed. 
The cretonne 
trimmings wash 
perfectly. Soak 
them first in hot 
water and salt to 
set the color just 
as you would any 
colored cotton ma- 
terial. Let them 
stand until the 
water is cool and 
wash them with a 
mild soap and hot 
water. The colors 
will not run at all. 





The back of the 


awaist and skirt in 
In. No. 5 
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a Hunt's 


Quality 


Frutls 


These are 
the California 
Fruits yoa should 
serve in your home. Of 
highest quality, tree 
ripened; delicious orchard 
flavor; they satisfy the 
most exacting taste. 


Try them. Select from 
the following varieties : 


Peaches Hawaiian Pineapple 
Muscat Grapes Apricots 





Le 


Plums Raspberries 
Strawberries Cherries 
Prunes Bartlett Pears 


Hunt’s Supreme Quality, 35c 
Hunt’s Staple Quality, 25c 
They can be had from your grocer 
under this protecting trademark. 
They are Knife Peeled, NOT Lye Peeled 





1 TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. SEND NO MONEY. 
2 Hair Switch Sent on Ap 


Oretraight har Senta lek of your har, and beilloall atu lueh ateet stern fine 


© Yhunett Natural uv aa 


Horcot dar pwitel te ramtel you Mid ste toe barge 
Fev Bln 10 deye, of eel) 3 and GKT YOLK SWITCH 

Pith bate shades a hatle more. Tncli@e Je po etage, 
i Pree heaute book ehowmg latest etyle of hair drese 
Ing ne bich grade ae 'rohes, pompadcure, wage, pute, 
Oe Water mented to seth nop heie guede, 


ANNA AYERS 





WOMAN'S BEAUTY 


Is her complexion.  Secety requires and every 
woman desires that soft, lear, velvety smooth: 
ness Which LABLACILE al. 

Ways imparts: Invisible, 

but adherent, its delicate 

perfume is a suppes 

tion of refinement. 

Refuse Substitutes 


‘They may be dangerous, 
Plesh White, Pink ocrCream 
o0¢, a bow of druggists or 
by mall. Over two riliion 
boxes sold snnuahlly. yo. 
Gis ae dbga fore oa fpr & Ceca 


BEN. LEVY CoO., 
: French Perfumers, Dept. H. 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 








An Appreciation of 


MAPLEINE 


(The Flavor de Luxe) 
From the Land of Hot Cakes and Flapjacks 


BIG HORN HUNTING LODGE 





-N.H. Hilton. Jroprietor Big Horn Mountsins, Wyo. 


Crescent Mfg. Co., May 14, 1912. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Gentlemen: Mapleine all gone. Enclosed 
find our check No. 7], amt. 
70c. Kindly mail us two 
bottles. 
Yours very truly, 
(Sgd.) N. H. Hilton. 
Mapleine, besides its uses 


as a colores flavoring for 
esserts cakes, makes 
smacking good die- 
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‘ It’s important to know that you really jp 
i get all the nourishment from what 
you eat. Chances are you don't. Be- 
| cause under modern living conditions, 
| your stomach, unassisted, cannot absorb 
all the nutriment of most foods. The 
H scientiic—the natural way to insure | 
H| perfect assimilation is to take a little | 
) LiebigCom- | 
panys Ex- 
tractof Beef, 
with or be- 
fore meals, 
J} as bouillon, 
H or in soups, 
4) sauces, gra- 
vies. 
Liebig’s 
pure extract 
of beef is 
one of the 
hi most pow- 
| erful natural 
Hi exciters of 
}| gastric secretion known. Besides, Lie- 
Ml big is delicious—as bouillon; and it 
| adds strength and zest to other soups ; 
4) —it makes "made over" dishes most 
| tasty. 
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Children and adults who cannot digest milk, 
H] nearly always find it can be assimilated per- 
fectly if the milk be slightly warmed and 14 
y| to 1% teaspoonful of Liebig be stirred into it. 






GET THE GENUINE 


LIEBIG 


COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF BEEF 


with blue signature across the label. 








Beautiful Rogers’ Silverware 
a Send us the metal cay fr 
WM Viebix jar and Wn fin Liebig 
«| bouillon spoon. Seni! one. anil 
-‘" lor 4 table spoon. 

*“*Home Cooking" rei). |. ok, 
by Mrs. Korer, iaited free . 
luest. Address Dept. J 

CORNEILLE DAVID & « 
9 North Moore St 





































send for my 200 page book with Pree Vrial Tesson 

explaininy methods for Tome [re itt ‘ 

lished 15 years. ] tation world-wicle 
teat ake 


Reports 
G. A. LEWIS, 157 Adlelaict Dety 


BECOME A 


eit I'stal 





















NURSE 





r / 


W' IT LD you adopt the 1 


portrait } 


nost attractive profession open 

~4 profession that will be of adyvan- 
tage to you, whether you practice itor not?) Then let us 
teach you to become a hhurse 


to women today 


Thousands of ou: uraduates without previous 
ence, are today earning $10 to $25 a week 

Write for ‘How | lecamea Nurse’’ and our Year Book. 

explaining our correspondence and home practice me thod: 
370 pages with the experiences of our graduates. 

48 spec sent tree to all enquirers 
The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
309 Main 8t, Eleventh Year Jamestown, N 


Factory Prices 


Cash or 
Credit 


™ 


expert- 


Iimen lesson pages 




























Why pay the retail price 
when you can buy your 
Stove or Furnace Straight 
from the old reliable 
Kalamazoo Stove Com- 
pany who Guarantee 
every stove, give you 4H 
different styles to choose 
Irom and save you $5.00 
to $40.00 on the dealer's 


aa 30 Days 
FREE 
TEST 


and 360 Days Approval 
—the only Sure-Satisfaction 
Way to buy. Money back 
and freight Paid both ways 
if Stove fails to please after 
long test, 


Get This FREE Book 
of FACTORY PRICES. Yoy 
can buy so close you'll get a 
bigger, better Stove than you 
Planned at Sar fess than you 
expected to spend. Every stove 
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A Kalamazoo 3: 


Dirce tL to You 
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YOU AND YOUR SEWING 


NEW TYPES OF DRESSES FOR COTTON AND 


LINGERIE 


ALLL the dresses that I have illustrated 

in this article have some new feature 
that makes them particularly interesting. 
In Illustration No. 1 the thing that will 
catch your eye first is the draped and 
plaited skirt. But the waist Is quite as 
good as the skirt, for it has the new 
long, close, kimono sleeve, and the waist 
is surplice at the front and back. It is 
made of all-over English eyelet em- 
broidery in rather a bold pattern. The 
edges of the surplice and the wrist edges 
of the sleeves are 
trimmed with 
white ball fringe, 
and the little 
chemisette is of 
dotted lace net 
under a tucker of 
embroidery edg- 
ing. The drapery 
of the skirt is 
made of the all- 
over embroidery 
edged with ball 
fringe. 

The underskirt 
or flounce is 
of plain white 
batiste accordion- 
plaited and joined 
foundation 
skirt of batiste or 
lawn. The whole 
foundation — skirt 
Is sewn to a sep 
belt and 
basted inside the 
Waist at the nor 
mil waistline. 
The drapery Can 
be tacked to the 


eG 


arate 


loundation «skirt 
at the frent and 
back. 


When the dress 
IS laundered the 
foundation skirt 
should be ripped 
outand laundered 
separately, senad- 
Ing it to the plait- 
ers afterward to 


be: replaited, 


Pe dress in ‘ 

Ml. Ne. 2 ; - 
Fives vou y ( 
chance Lo use 


flouncing or bor- 


dered materials in I 
One of the new r 
fichu waists and ty : 
draped skirts. He 


The fichu. tu ker 
and 
are 


Oversleeves 
all made of 
English eyclet- 
embroidered 
flouncing inset 
with The 
chemisette and 
undersleeves are 
ol filet net cdged | materials of 
with narrow lace. | 

The drapery 
and underskirt 
are also made of the 


lace. 


the mull 


son flouncing, and the un- 
derskirt is joined to a foundation of plain 
lawn or batiste. The drapery and under- 
skirt can be handled in the way I sug- 
gested for the skirt in Illustration No. 
|. The sash panel at the back of the 
skirt can be made of wide ribbon matching 
the girdle, of plain white batiste or lawn 
matching the materia] of the flouncing. 
or It can be made of embroidery banding 
matching the design of the flouncing. 

The dress in Illustration No. 3 is an 
excellent suggestion for the combination 
of ratine or sponge cloth and fine cotton 
crepe, voile or marquisette. The skirt 
and the upper part of the waist are ac- 
cordion or knife plaited and should be 
made of the thin material. The lower 
part of the sleeves and waist, the peplum 
and the little circular trimming-band at 
the throat are of the ratine. The upper 








r : 
Ill. No. 6. belongs 





MATERIALS 


and lower parts of the waist and sleeves 
are joined together with machine hem- 
stitching, and the waist and sleeves are 
trimmed with small ivory half-ball but- 
tons. The dress is worn with a narrow 
white patent-leather belt at the slightly 
raised waistline. 

The dress in Illustration No. 4 can be 
made of cotton crépe, voile or marquisette. 
The bretelles are embroidered and scallop- 
ed by hand and the edges of the scallop- 
ing are underfaced with folds of colored 
satin. The same 
combination of 
embroidery and 
satin is used on 
the bands on the 
front and back of 
the waist and the 
cuffs on the 
sleeves. The 
chemisette is of 
plain net with a 
fold of the satin 
at the top of the 
high collar, and 
there is a pretty 
girdle and bow of 
the satin at the 
normal waistline. 

[llustration 

) 1S a dress 
t can be made 
Ol cotton crepe, 
cotton voile, ete., 
and trimmed with 


motits of Cretonne 


sct in with lace 
Insertion like me- 
dallions. The 


Viust has one Ol 
thi Jumpers, 
pretty 
sewed Into 


new 
VU! \ 
ia Ve 
a slightly 
armhole, 


deep 
and oa 
very graceful pep- 
lum. 
OL the Jumper, 
cull and peplum 
are trimmed with 
lace edging, and 
the little chemi- 
setters Of tine lace 
net, You could 
usc motifs worked 
ae IN Wool embroid- 
Instead of 
Vou 
liked, and it 
¥ would give you a 
hy very smart little 
dress. 

The dress in 
Hlustration No. 6 
pertect car] 
Ing, I think. and 
belongs to the 


SsOrber: 


a he color S 


a | oy fi” 


(retonne = 1f 


ISNa 


daintier 
materials of the 
Mull. batiste. 
handkerchief 


| 


10 the softer, daintier 
and batiste orders.’ 


linen and swiss orders. 
The collar and bands 
on the sleeves are cm- 
broidered by hand and 
the draped fichy iS 
trimmed with 4 lace- 
edged ruffle and lace 
insertion. The — skirt 
is tucked in clusters 
at the top and 
trimmed at the bottom 
with lace Insertion and 
hand-embroidered 
motifs let in with lace. 

In washing colored 
embroideries worked 
in cotton floss, set the 
colors, following the 
same directions that I 
8ave for the cretonnes. 
on page 65, 














The Princess Grand 


Wets Pond 
PIANOS 


are built in a large variety of refined uprights 


and grands, in all the popular woods, Theis 
unvarying quality, always the highest know 
to the art, has made them the choice of 
scading American Educational Institut 
Or your own interest, consider the IV 
POND before buying. It is a retiabib eee 
of value. Latest Catalogue mailed On request, 


| How to Buy 


Wherever in the United States no dealer 
them we ship IVERS & POND pianos hom 
the factory on approval. The piano must 
please or it returns at our expense for Rail- 
road freights. Liberal allowance forold 

in exchange. Attractive easy payment plans, 


z Fill out mid ani this coupon to 
| IVERS & POND PIANO CO, 


101 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mail me your new cat 





and valuable 
information to pee 





> greatest book on the culture of roses and othe 
plants ever published. 70 pages, exquisitely iustrated 
in natural colors. Gives lifetime experience, Tells 
everything about rose culture. Describes wonderful 
Hoosier Roses, hardy plants, bulbs, seeds, etc, 
world’s best for home planting—FREE. Write now. 


HELLER BROS. CO., Box 144, New Castle, Ind. 


Dr. J. PARKER PRAY’S 


Toilet Preparations 


IHG ay Pert FACE 

Wezovad en-la ii) pGWDER 
A refreshing and medicinal face powder for 
beautifying the skin: It will not clog the 


Blands or pores of the skin. 
blesh and W hite, 50C a box. 








fur Untalogue. Goods 


rice and postage 


revit 1 receipt af prt 
DR. J. PARKER PRAY CO., 10 & 12 East 23d St., New York 













are the best. Growing plants delivered RRE/ any 
where Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 
6) years’ experience back ofthem. Write today for 


“Dingee Guide to Rose Culture” 
Most reliable Rose book—86 pages. Superbly 
illustrated in colors. Mailed FRA, Describes 
and prices nearly 1,000 Roses and other plants; 
tells how ta Best flower and vegeta- 
ble seeds 


grow them, 
70 vlass houses, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 129, West Grove, Pa 
“Write for 73rd Annual Catalogue 


‘ of fruit and ornamental trees and plants 
DIRECT from the Most Complete Nursery 
/ Stock in America. NO AGENT'S COM 
/ MISSION TO PAY, Every specimen true to 
species and in prime condition. 73 years of 
honest dealing. Write for catalogue TO-DAY. 


MT. HOPE NURSERIES, Box 60, Rochester, 5,1. 


Barry 


Seeds, Plants, Roses, 
Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, 
ete, Hundreds of car lots 
of FRUIT and ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES. 
1,200 acres, 60 in hardy 
Roses, none better grown. 
47 greenhouses Ot oe 
‘erns, Ficus, Geran 
: ms and other things too 
: numerous to mention. 
Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Roses, Small 8 a 
etc., by mail postpaid. Safe arrival and a 
tion guaranteed. Immense stock of SUE 
CANNAS, the queen of bedding plants. #c : 
collections cheap, in Seeds, Plants, Roses, etc 


L ’ d 
168-PAGE Send for it today ant 
CATALOG FREE! learn real values. Di- 


; t. 
rect deal will insure you the best at least cos 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


Box 2, Painesville, Ohio (57) 


Special 1913 Price 
Save 1% to 1% 


My direct price saves % to other ; 
saves 75% of your feelabd half your wat 
~— I am making a $ 

i Factory price on 


ee 








ess -E RE va By 


pow ai < 
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IPSWICH 


HOSIERY 


Mothers prefer Ipswich No. 33 
and No. 35 stockings for 


“Our Little Men” and 
“Our Little Women” 


because of their big value, their long wear, 
and hence their genuine economy. 
Thechildren like theirwarm teel and good 


looks. 





2 pairs for 25c 


If your dealer cart supply youowrite us his vate 


IPSWICH MILLS IPSWICH MASS 
Pioneers in hosivry knittiriyg 


Mothers! Try fpswich No. 220 tor your own wear 
Zo ypeatrs far fhe. 


a4 ye 
‘ eit 
i“ sn eet cess Aas = 
Send Zc stamp to cover postaye for hberal 
THE ROAD free samples of Keeler’s Superior Cold 
Cream, Cold Cream Soap and Face Pow- 
EAUTY der, the most exquisite for the Skin and 
TO B Complexion. Also booklet, The Secret 
of Beauty.” CHARLES E. KEELER CO., Dept. (, Philadelphia, Pa. 


> Best Birds, Best Eggs, 
: @ Lowest Prices “)\\" 


pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys, 
' Larvest Poultry Farm inthe world. Fowls, Fuss 
and Incubators at lowest prices. Send for big book , 
‘Poultry for Profit.” Tells how to raise poultry and 
run incubators successfully. It's FREE. send for it. 


3. W. MILLER CO., Box 29, Rockford, Ill. 


Don’t Start Poultry Keeping 


till you have read the Six Free Chapters written by 
Robert Essex after a Quarter Century's E:xperience in 
the business. They tell Hozw te Make Moncey With 
Poultry; How to Build Low-Cost Poultry Houses. 
They tell Fanciers, and Women, and Farmers how to 
‘START RIGHT, and also tell all about America’s 
Largest Line of Incubators and Brooders. The book is 
FREE. Write today. Address nearest office: 


ROBERT ESSEX INCUBATOR COMPANY 
55 Henry St., Buffalo, N. Y., or New York City 









[* YOU are unable to buy a 

copy of THE DELINEATOR 
at any news-stand, you would con- 
fer a great favor on the publishers by 
sending the name and address of the 
dealer, and we will immediately 


remedy the matter. The news- 


dealer will thank you also. 





Think of it! 


Uses Only 
One Gallon of Oil to a Hatch 


Requires Only 1 Filling of Lamp 


Shipped direet from factory to you! 
No agents. Guaranteed to please. 
Orders filled same day received. 
Freight prepaid. Lamp underneath, 
in the center—most even temperature Freizht 
is kept all the time in egg-chamber. Pre Ba : 
Viltank holds4 to8 quarts —automatic y 

tripcuts down flame whenegg chamber getstoohot. 


X-RAY INCUBATOR 


Makes biggest, best hatches. Guaranteed to save 
(5c to $1.25 on every hatch. Glass top. Made of 
handsome California Redwood covered with Enam- 
eled Steel. Free Book No. 1130n X-Ray 

Incubators and Brooders. Address 


X-Ray Incubator Co. 
Wayre, Neb. 
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A REAL JAPANESE KIMONO 


A PRETTY FANCY DRESS FOR GIRLS 


WS THERE a more attractive 
aj} booth at a charity bazaar or 
| church fair than the one decked 
with cherry-blossoms where 
quaint little black-haired ladies dispense 
tea, fans or kimonos? The Japanese cos- 
tume is utterly charming and with its 
donning seems to impart the spirit and 
the manners of old Japan. Young girls 
and children, short of stature and fresh 
of skin, are adorable in it and enjoy its 
make-believe character hugely. It’s- one 





5873 


of the best fancy dresses that I know, 
because it is not only pretty and becom- 
ing in itself, but can be used! afterward 
as a serviceable kimono. Just the mate- 
rials in which it is correct as the Japanese 
dress are suitable ones ter a kimono, and 
as they are not expensive materials. the 
cost of the two-in-one garment need not 
be much. Of Japanese figured crépe, plain 
cotton crépe or China silk it can be made 
inexpensively, and, with a good design, 
easily at home. Design 587% is an exact 
copy of the Japanese ladies’ dress, and 















5873 


of the reel Jeuna- 
pese kimonos ob- 
tamed from Japa- 
hese IMPOrters, It 
Pa Tee. Seti: be 
laches omisses and 
girls at oa costume 
ball or in the beu- 
dor, 

Poragirlofeieht or 
nine years, twenty. 
sixdches bust meits- 
ure, five vards and 
one-eighth of mate- 
rial thirty-six inches 
wide, with one vard 
and one-cighth of 
material twenty- 
seven or more inches 
wide for bands and 
to trim the sleeves, 
and five-eighths of a yard of fringe, will be 
required for the kimono with the sash. 

For a miss of sixteen years, thirty-two 
inches bust measure, cight yards and 
three-eighths of material twenty-seven 
inches wide will be required for the kimo- 
no with the sash or five yards and five- 
eighths thirty-two inches wide for the 
kimono without the sash. 

Design 5873 may be obtained in seven 
sizes for girls, misses and ladies from 
twenty-four to forty inches bust measure, 





Beauty Fascinates 


The beautiful woman is admired 
by everybody. Her power and 
influence are felt everywhere. 
This fascination lies essentially 
in a beautiful complexion—as 
clean and clear as a mountain 
spring. The daily use of 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL'S 
Perfect Cold Cream 


“The Kind That Keeps*' 


is made a habit by thousands of beau- 
tiful women everywhere. The fine 
oil in it keeps the skin soft and velvety. 
It forestalls wrinkles, because wrinkles 
can’t exist in a skin that is kept clean, 
soft and healthful. The chapping 
effects of cold weather yield to LD. 
& R. Perfect Cold Cream like snow 
under the sun's rays. Tubes 10c, 
25ce, 50c; jars 35c, 50c, 85c, $1.50. 


When you insise upon Daggett & 
Ramsdell’s, you are getting the best 
cold cream in the store. Write for 


FREE SAMPLE 


And Instructive Booklet—‘‘An Aid to 
Personal Beauty.** Address 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
Dept. 7 


314 WEST ith ST., NEW YORK 


Investment in 


Health 
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price fifteen cents. 


Livery Consumptive 


Ask the women who have used it 


They will tell you that there is no cloth more 
Satisfactory than 


Properly Cared for Insures Y our 
Life Against Tuberculosis. 


SE. Every Seal You Buy 


Helps to Provide Hospitals, Sana- 
toria, Dispensaries, and Visiting 
Nurses for the Care and Cure of 
|} Consumptives in your community. 


| Buy 
i Red Cross Seals 

















The most suitabl . : Tint 

Ost suitable, economical fabric for separate _ 
sud ONE-PIECE SUITS or waists and es- kee : : and 
Dp sc y i for the hard wear of school dresses. it BS 3 | 

Navy Blues and lacks are FA‘ Ty Your Home. 
light colors can be LAUNDERED ieictemees : - “I. Protect our eee 

. : Fie Eo: : 
Full line of other shades wee ! | _ ¥ in, gi Ce aaa eg 
Made by the HAMILTON WOOLEN CO. ae : | 
Lf you cannot secure these fabrics from wd 7 





Four home retailer, write us, Ana we will 
fell you how and where to eel the govods. 


WELLINGTON, SEARS & CO., Manefacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York 
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ARE of the 
teeth is now 
recognized as 
necessary to 


Good Health. 
COLGATE'S 


RIBBOW DENTAL CREAM 


is recognized as an 
efhcient dentifrice. 


us 
v 


Hs) 





A safe dentifrice—with a 
habk| scratch 
ing particles, manufactured 
by ourselves under search. 

ing tests. 


i Peo | 2e@tr 
lath Daseltreefrom 


An antiseptic dentifrice -- 
chetks the growth of decay- 
germs, but is not Over. 
medicated. 7 


A wholesome dentifrice 
thoroughly cleanses the 
teeth and leaves the mouth 
non-acid 


A delicious dentifrice — 
makes the twice-a-day 
care of the teeth a pleasure. 


Buy a box of % dozen tubes today 
so that each member of your fam. 
ily may have an individual tube. 


Our instructive. booklet “Oral 
ygiene ~ sent for Ic Poslage 


COLGATE ¢ CO. 
Dept.U 199 Fulton St., N.Y. 
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THE WAY OF AMBITION 


“He is going to take it! He is! He 
is!” she cried exultantly. “I knew he 
would. I always knew! Why, why do 
you look so grim, Claudie?”’ 

She threw one arm round his neck and 
kissed him. 

“Don't look like that when we are 
on the eve of everything we’ve been work- 
ing for, waiting—longing for, for months 
and vears! Claude, just think! you are 
going to be another Jacques Sennier! 
It’s too wonderful. And yet I knew it. 
Didn't I tell you that night in the opera 
house? I said it would be so. Didn’t 
I?) Can you deny it?” 

“You are going too fast, Charmian. 
I'm not at all sure that I shall be able to 
consent to make changes in the opera.” 

Then began a curious conflict. which 
lasted for days, between Claude Heath 
on the one side, and Charmian, Alston 
Lake and Crayford on the other. It was 
really a tragic conflict, for it was, Claude 
believed, the last) stand made by an 
artist in defence of his art. Never had 
he felt so much alone as during these 
days of conflict. Yet he was in his own 
home, with a wife who was working for 
him, a devoted friend who was longing 
for his success, and a man who was 
seriously thinking of bringing him and 
his work into the notice of the vast 
world that loves opera. No one knew 
of his loneliness. No one even suspected 
it. And comedy hung, as it ever does, 
about the heels of tragedy. 

Crayford revealed himself in this con- 
flict. He was a_ self-made man, and, 
before he “went in” for opera, had been 
a showman all over the States, and had 
made a quantity of money. He had run 
a menagerie, more than one circus, had 
taken about a ‘fake hypnotist,” a “living 
magnet ’’ and other delights. Then he 
had “started in” asa music-hall manager. 
More recently he had been one of the 
first men to see the possibilities in moving 
pictures, and had made a big pile with 
cinematograph halls. But always, even 
from the beginning, beneath the blatant 
cleverness, the vulgar ingenuities of the 
showman, there had been something else: 
something that had ambition not wholly 
vulgar; that had ideals, furtive perhaps, 
but definite: that had aspirations. And 
this something, that was of the soul of 
the man, was incessantly feeling its way 
through the absurdities, the vulgarities, 
the deceptions, the Inanities, toward a 
goal that was worth the winning. Cray- 
lord had always wanted to be one of 
the recognized leaders of what he called 
“high-class artistic enterprise” in the 
States, and especially in his native city 
of New York. And he Was ready to 
spend a lot of his “pile” to get there. 

Of late years he had been getting there. 
He had run a fine theater on Broadway, 
and had “presented ” several native and 
foreign stars in productions which had 
been remarkable for the beauty and 
novelty of the Staging and “effects.” 
And, finally, he had built an opera-house, 
and had “put up”’ a big hght against the 
mighty interests concentrated in the 
New York Metropolitan. He had drop- 
ped thousands upon thousands of dollars. 

ut he was now a very rich man, and he 
was a@ man who was Prepared to lose 
thousands on the road if he reached the 
goal at last. He was a good hghter, a 
man of grit, a man with a busy brain 
and a profound belief in his own capaci- 
ties. And he was remarkably clever. 
Somehow he had picked up three foreign 
languages. Somehow he had learned a 
good deal about a variety of subjects, 
among them music. Combative, he 
would yield to no opinion, even on 
matters of which he knew far less than 
did those opposed to him. But he had 
a natural “flair” which often carried him 
happily through difficult situations. and 
helped him to “win out all right” jn 
the end. The old habit of the showman 
made him inclined to look on those whom 
he presented in his various enterprises as 
material, and sometimes battled with 
an artistic instinct which often led him 
to pick out what was good from the 


[Continued from page 10] 


He be- 
But he 
and was 


seething mass of mediocrity. 
lieved profoundly in names. 
believed also in ‘‘new blood” 
forever on the lookout for it. 

He felt pretty sure he had found ‘new 
blood”? at Djenan-el-Maqui. 

But Claude must trust him, bow to 
him, be ready to follow his lead of a long 
experience if he was to do anything with 
Claude’s work. Great names he let 
alone. They had captured the public 
and had to be trusted. But people with- 
out names must be malleable as wax is. 
Otherwise he would not touch them. 

The opera was promising, but it had 
to be “made over,” and Crayford was 
absolutely resolved that made over it 
should be in accordance with his ideas. 

‘I don't spend thousands over a thing 
unless I have my say in what it’s to be 
like,’’ he remarked, with a twist of his 
body, at a crisis of the contlict. with 
Claude. ‘It’s me that is out to lose if 
the darned thing’s a failure.” 

There was a silence. The discussion 
had been long and ardent. Outside, the 
heat brooded almost sternly over the land, 
for the sky was covered with a film of 
gray, unbroken by any crevice through 
Which the blue could be seen. It was a 
day on which nerves get unstrung; on 
which the calmest, most equable people 
are apt to lose their tempers suddenly, 
unexpectedly. 

Claude had felt as if he were being 
steadily thrashed with light little rods, 
Which drew no blood, but which were 
gradually bruising him, bruising every 
part of him. But when Crayford said 
these last sentences it seemed to Claude 
as if the blood came oozing out in 
tiny drops. And from the very depths 
of him, of the real genuine man who lay 
in concealment, rose a lava stream of 
contempt, of rage. He opened his lips 
to give it freedom. But Charmian spoke 
quickly, anxiously, and her eyes traveled 
swiftly from Claude's face to Alston’s 
and to Crayford’s. 

“Then if we—I mean if my husband 
does what you wish you will spend 
thousands over it?” she said. “you «ill 
produce it, give it its chance?” 

Never yet had that question been 
asked. Never had Crayford said any- 
thing definite. Charmian’s abrupt inter- 
position was a challenge. It held Claude 
dumb, despite that rage of contempt. 

There was a moment of tense silence. 

Crayford’s eyebrows — twitched V10- 
lently, and he turned the big cigar that 
was between his lips round and round. 
Then he took it out of his mouth, looked 
at Charmian, and said: 

“Ey-uh!” 

Charmian turned and looked into 
Claude's cyes. She did not say a word. 
But her eyes were a mandate, and they 
were also a plea. They drove back, beat 
down the hidden man into the depths 
where he made his dwelling. 

“Well.” said Crayford. roughly, al- 
most rudely, to Claude, “how's it going 
to be? I want to know just where I am 
in this thing. This aren't the only 
enterprise I’ve got on the stocks by a 
long way. I wasn't born and bred a 
nigger, nor yet an Arab. and I can’t sit 
sweltering here forever, trving to find out 
where I am, and where I’m coming to. 
We've got to get down to business. The 
little lady is worth a ton of men, com- 
posers or not. She’s got us to the point, 
and now there’s no getting away from it. 
I'm stuck, dead stuck, on this libretto. 
I’m not Saying a word against you and 
your music. Why, my boy”"’—his tone 
was becoming almost paternal—“‘all TI, 
al] we want is your own good. All we 
want is a big Success, like that chap 
Sennier has made, or a bit bigger—ch, 
little lady? Why should you think we 
are your enemies?” 

“Enemies! I never said that!” inter- 
rupted Claude. 

His face was burning. He was per- 
spiring. He was longing to break out 
of the room, out of the villa, to rush 


aWway—away into some desert place, and 
to be alone. 











“Who says such things? 
look it, you look it.” 

‘“T can’t help—how 
me look?”’ 

‘“Now, my boy, don’t get angry!" 

“Claude, we all only want—" 

“I know! I know!” He clenched hi: 
wet hands. “Well, tell me What yoy 
want, all you want, and I']] try todo it’ 

That's talking!” cried C rayford, 

And from that moment they started i 

While Claude was working on the nex 
alterations and developments devised by 
Crayford—and he worked like slaty, 
driven on by the expectations of tho 
about him. Lake studied the baritone 
part in the opera with enthusiasm, an; 
Crayford and Charmian “put their head, 
together” over the scenery and the “¢. 
fects.” 

It had been decided that the opera 
should be produced at the Ney Ens 
Opera House some time in the New Year, 
if Claude carried out faithfully all th 
changes which Crayford demanded. 

“He will. He has promised to 4 
everything you wish!” said Charmian. 

‘You stand by and see to it, littk 
lady,” said Crayford. Happen wher 
I’m gone—when the slave-driver’s gone. 
ch?—he'll get slack, begin to think h 
knows moré about it than I do. He 
not too pleased making the changes. | 
can see that.” 

“It will be all right, I promise you 
Claude isn’t so mad as to lose the chance 
you are offering him.” 

“TH tell you something—only you 
needn't go telling everybody.” 

‘“‘T won’t tell a soul.” 

‘Well, I'm going to run Claude agains 
Jacques Sennier. Mind you, I woulda’ 
do it if it wasn’t for the libretto. Seems 
to me the music is good enough to cary 
it, and it's going to be a Jot better, nox 
I’ve made it over. Sennier’s new open 
Is expected to be ready for March at 
latest. We'll produce ours ”— Charmian 
thrilled at that word— ‘‘just about the 
same time, a day or two before, or alter 
I'll get together a cast that no open 
house in this world or the next can better. 
I'll have scenery and effects such a 
haven’t been seen on any stage in the 
world before. T'll show the Metropolitan 
What opera is, and I'll give them ani 
Sennier a knockout. But Claude’s got 
back me up. I don’t sign any contract 
till every note in his score’s in its place. 

“But you’ll be in America when he 
finishes it.”’ 

‘That don’t matter. You're here to 
see he don’t make any changes from 
what I’ve fixed on. We've got that ali 
cut and dried now. It’s only the wr- 
ting’s got to be done. I'll trust him lor 
that. But there's not a scene thats to 
be cut out, or a situation to be altered. 
now I’ve fixed everything up. if yor 
cable me, ‘Opera finished according t0 
decision,’ I’ll take your word, get ae 
contract, and go right ahead. ‘ou 
have to bring him over.” 

‘Of course! Of course!” both 

“And I'll get up a boom for you 7 
that’ll make the Senniers look like © 
bones.” < 

He suddenly twisted his body, ae 
out his under jaw, and said in a i 
and determined ar Charmia 
scarcely recognized as his: , 

“Tye got te down the Metropoie 
crowd this Winter. I’ve got to . lat 
I spend four hundred thousand 0 
over it.” 

He stared at Charmian, and added 
after a moment of silence: 

‘‘And this is the only opera I've as 
that might help me to do it, thoug ee 
searched all Europe. So now Aes jetle 
just where we are. It’s a fig he top 
lady! And it's uP to us to be the 
dogs at the finish of it.” oe 

and we will be the top dogs- ” 
exclaimed. . 

From that moment she regar ded eae 
as a weapon in the fight which aa 
won if she were to achieve her 
ambition. 


No, but Vu 


| 


Would you have 





[To be continued] 
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The Simplicity of Older Times 


The quaintness and charm of long ago find expression in 
our “Cromwell” and “Old Colony” patterns. Added to 
these qualities is the finish that results from present-day skill 
and methods. These designs possess individuality in a hi 
marked degree without resorting to over-ornamentation or 
sacrificing purity of outline. Be sure to see them at your 


dealer's. Luke all 
ose | 
1847 ROGERS BROS. % | 


— 


as 


‘Silver Plate that Wears’’ 


they are made in the heaviest grade of silver plate, and are 
backed by the largest makers with an unqualified guarantee 
made possible by an actual test of 66 years. 


This fact, together with the beauty of the designs and 
the prestige of the 184] ROGERS BROS. name, makes 
this silverware the choice of those who desire only the 
best. These patterns are faultless in design and 
workmanship, and will harmonize perfectly with the ey 
most daintily set table. / 
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Sold by leading dealers. Send for illustrated catalogue “B-17." 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


SUCCESSOR TO MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO, 


New York CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO HAMILTON, CANADA 


———— 


The World's Largest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate. 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


GEORGE BARR BAKER, Managing Edttor 


Sterling Notes 


Explaining the picture on page 78 


By Corwin Knapp ‘Linson 


HERE could not possibly be two geographical points with purplish roof or two. These and the three graceful church spires are all 
less in common than the corner of Spring and Macdougal that are visible. The wind blows briskly over the hilltops, it stirs the 
Streets, New York City, and the village of Sterling, Massa- foliage masses below, but in the streets it is scarcely felt, they are so 
chusetts. No one unacquainted with the facts would by the thickly canopied in green. 
wildest guess hit upon the connecting link. But the big Sterling must have been of some importance quite early in life, for 
building at Spring and Macdougal is only doing on a grand Lafayette thought it worth while to please its people with a visit, on his 


scale that which was started fifty years ago in Sterling,when Mr. Butterick, way from Portsmouth to New York in 1824. The board of selectmen did 

ina little house now standing at the head of the Common, dreamed of the the honors at eleven o'clock of that notable September morning. 

possibilities of a bit of cut paper. That was the first Butterick pattern! He passed under a triumphal arch and spoke from a carpeted platform 
You can see the house in the picture on page 7S. ws fronting the Congregational Church to an audience of men, women, 
Sterling is the very antithesis of Spring and Macdougal. There is not and children who thronged to do homage to the popular hero of the 

one quick-lunch sign in all its borders! The quiet of the ages broods over Revolution. 

its roofs. Red squirrels chattered at me from the trees—magnificent When he reentered his carriage—not his cur, mind you, but his 

century-old English elms—as at an intruder. Strolling about, enjoying carrtuge—and went on behind his horses to Worcester, he was saluted with 


the play of flickering sunlit patches in the shade of the great elms, one artillery and ringing acclamations. 
would only think of Sterling as a sweet old place where nothing was ever Sterling dates its incorporation from April 25, 1781, and some good 
done that touched the life of the great outside. Such places are popu- old New England names are recorded with its purchase deed. This was 


made in 1701 to “John Moore, John Houghton, and Nathaniel Wilder,” 


lated by being born into, not by immigration. They are family corpora- 
and signed in the presence of three Indians and Jonathan Wilder and 


tions. 
In Mr. Butterick’s day there was no trolley buzzing past his door. John Guild. 
Imagine a lady boarding a car with a balloon depending from her waist! The village is well-behaved in its old age. Barring the inn, which is 
Seating space, too, would be rather limited, wouldn’t it? That is almost not strictly in the village itself, its one drinking-place is the town pump. 
the only important difference between the town of fifty years ago and Consequently, a policeman is yet to be discovered there. And after dark 
a few windows blink at one, while the rare strollers abroad startle one by 


now, for to-day the whirr of the witches’ broomsticks is part of the 


regular street sounds—by far the dominant part! their unexpectedness. 


There are two other changes. The old hotel is gone, for one. And And, by the way, isn’t there something comfortably suggestive about 
there is some doubt if fifty years ago there were any trees on the Common. the name? Sterling sounds like something genuine, doesn’t it? That is 
But now! Just go up on the hillsides—Sterling lies as in a nest—climb why THE DELINEATOR commissioned me to go to Sterling and paint a 

picture of the town. The only departure I have made from the town as it 


upward across the pastures, thick with outcropping rocks, fenced with 
gray boulders. Sniff the bracing air, under the chestnut trees or in the actually looks to-day is in leaving out the car track, restoring the old 


apple orchards, and try to search out the village streets! They are hidden hotel, cutting out the trees and introducing the costumes of 1863, the 
under the tree-tops. Now and then you glimpse a white house-side, a year in which the Butterick pattern was born. 


A limited number of copies of ‘‘The Delineator Girl’? in full color may be had for ten cents each. 
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“Yes, Crisco makes®= 
as fine a cake as the best 
Lutter and costs hut halfas make : 


Any woman who uses Crisco for cake making will tell you so. your grocer today. 
Try Crisco in your favor- 


’ : ite cake recipe. Try it 
lhy shouldnt ul? also in frying and for 
pastry, bread and biscuits. 


It gives such pleasing 
It is even richer than butter. Putter is almost one-fifth water. results in the most deli- 


Crisco is 100 per cent. shortening. cate cake that it must 7 
greatly superior to ordl 











It is shortening of the best grade. Strictly vegetable in origin nary fats for all other : 

and manufactured by a scientific process which produces a prod- kinds of cooking. | 

uct of the highest quality and of absolute uniformity. Use a fifth less of Crisco : 

than you would of butter : 

It has only a mild, delicate, natural odor and flavor. or lard. When using tt 
where you W ‘ould butter, 
It is absolutely pure and clean—casy to digest, perfectly wholesome. add salt in the proportion 


of a level teaspoonful to 


It is of just the right consistency—neither too hard nor too soft each cupful of Crisco. 


—to cream readily with the other ingredicnts. 





In a word, This Free : 
Cook Boo 
shows through 100 testcd ai 
the best way touse Criscothrough- 
out your cooking. — ae 
for ORG -for Shortening copy to The Procter & Gani 
for Cake Making Co., Dept. F, Cincinnati, 





embodies everytiing that, up to the present, has enabled butter 
alone to produce the most delicious cake. 


In addition, it makes the cake keep fresh so much longer that 
women need bake but once a week to have fresh cake all the time. 








Yet, with all these desirable qualities, Crisco costs only half as 
much as butter. 


: Women are as successful with their bakings as when they used 
= butter. Women who always have been careful to use the best 
butter, now are enthusiastic about Crisco. Is not the promise 
of such perfect satisfaction and great economy enough to make 
you try it? 
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On the Way to Happiness 


3 Sree | 
Her | 
Gift 

— to You 


' Say 


WOMAN sends us this thought in 
a letter to the Editor, and we are 
glad to give it out to you: 


ee Many homes might easily be more help- 
ful in being places of rest, inspiration and cheer to those who 
come as invited guests. There are so many lonely people who 
hunger for a little of the sweetness of home life. Hospitality 
that is lovingly designed to give pleasure rather than to make 
pleasure for ourselves, is a great privilege for those who have 
learned the joy of being of service to others. If you could only 
believe the gratitude which discouraged and lonely guests 
feel and perhaps but falteringly express, it would repay the 
trouble of opening your homes to such, not so much in groups 
but as individuals. A homey heart talk sometimes can make 
the world over new for one who craves being understood more 
than being amused or entertained. 


This message came in a one-page letter from a busy 
woman who had just been made over new by an evening 
of friendly hospitality. We love to get letters like that, 
and when we can we like to share them with you. It is 
pleasant to picture the influence of such a message when 
multiplied for a million homes by our big, noisy printing- 
press. But it is her gift to you. 


AN we conquer jealousy, and if so, 
how? That is the question @ wom- 
an asks us to discuss for her benefit. and 
as she says, for thousands of others. 
; a _-. There is only one final answer, and 
that is, Yes, we can—if we have been so unfortunate as to 
let it have a place in our lives. And how? By under- 
standing it. What is jealousy? It is a belief that some- 
thing we love is not all ours. Sometimes, sad to say, it 
isn’t, and closing our eyes won't remedy it. neither will 
letting our hearts boil over within us. But in most 
cases where a nagging, discomforting jealousy exists 
there is no foundation to it but misinterpreted facts. 
Selfishness and narrow-mindedness tend to distort the 
imagination so that what is straight appears crooked to 
us. Some women distrust their husbands in spite of a 
lifetime of fidelity, just because they are too selfish to 
see clearly that friendship between men and women can 
exist and be noble and helpful and vet not in the least 
detract from the sanctity of home ties. Putting an evil 
construction on every expression of friendship and 
friendly acquaintance is not love; and a spirit that 
would exact love by frowns and snarly insinuations 
does not deserve love and docs not know the real mean- 
ing of the word. True love is confidence, and also gen- 
erosity that would gladly share with others some of the 
radiating blessings of the one beloved, knowing that 
it does not imply a wavering of affection, but a natural 
and beautiful extension of friendly influence. The New 
Commandment, understood, conquers jealousy. 


Conquering | 
Jealousy 


| = | HAT should the wife, the bride, 


_ On | the bride-clect, and the young 
Accepting = woman who hopes to be a bride, think 
Maternity about the coming of children? To 


tes ee many, whose hearts are in tune with 
life and love, this is no troublesome question, but one 
of the beautiful realities of human life. But to millions, 
ves. to millions, it is a troublesome question, a question 
that brings doubts and fears and rebellion and sadness, 
and sometimes it diverts life from its normal channels. 
Many women who are now happy wives and mothers 
have come up out of that state of doubt and rebellion 
into the joyful acceptance of motherhood, its trials and 
its blessings. If such women, those who have felt deeply 
on both sides of the question, would write a letter giving 
the narrative of their change of attitude, and those 
letters could be published. it would be a great contribu- 
ion to right living. We invite fifty wives and 
mothers whose experiences may be helpful to others 
to write us a letter, and we will print such portions 
of the letters as we can give space to, and compress 
the spirit of them all into a message to all who are 
still at war within themselves as to how to deport 
themselves toward the mystery and the beauty of 
orderly maternity. 

Letters in response to this should be addressed 
to” Baby Editor, Tuk DELINEATOR, Butterick 
Building, New York City.” 
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Life’s Valentine 


~\,H, HEART! know this and rejoice: 
You were created to love and to be 

loved, and all the laws of your being 

and all the principles of the Universe move 
for each and all toward that consummation. 

If you have found love, rejoice and bear 
testimony to the world that love satishes, | 
purifies, elevates and opens the vision of an 
eternity of Joy. 

If love has not yet come to you, believe 
in your heart that it will come, and know 
that all powers are working to bring it to 
you in the right time and way. Let hope 
of its coming be a light in your soul, and 
the joy of its promise will be as a foretaste 
of its presence. 

If your love has gone forth and met no 
response, and even if its priceless offering 
has been spurned, let the suffering purify 
your heart that some time, somehow, some- 
where, it may be a worthier gift to lay upon 
the altar of a love that shall satisfy all 
your being. 

Lose faith, if you must, in all things 
human, but do not lose faitn in love. 
Cherish the vision of love as that which 
outlasts time, unfolds toward divine per- 
fection, compensates all sorrow, explains 
the reason for Creation, and lifts His 
creatures, in pairs, forever upward toward 
the heart of God. 

The gift of love between two responsive 
hearts, and its ever-expanding joy—this 1s 
Life’s Valentine. 






























a Se HEN General William Booth, 
The | the venerable founder of the Sal- 
| William Booth — vation Army, passcdgtway on August 
| Memorial 20, 1912, it was said that he had per- 


. haps made more friends and fewer 


beget ee 


enemies than any other man in human history. All his 
enemies came {prward in a solid phalanx some fifty years 
ago when the work began in the poorest quarters of Lon- 





don. but when the results were seen, and the methods 
better understood. the enemies fell back and the friends 
came forward, until within the lifetime of this one man the 
work ef the Salvation Army was established and _flour- 
ishing in fifty-nine countries and colonies, supported 
financially by sixteen governments, and endorsed by 
the leaders and rulers in all lands. The transformations in 
individual lives. from drunkards to reformers, from lives 
of lowest shame to lives of purity and happy usefulness, are 
among the marvels of religion. In every nation through- 
out the world funds are now being collected as the tribute 
of the nations to the memory of the Founder of the 
Salvation Army, to be expended in the erection and 
equipment of a chain of Training Colleges that shall 
encircle the world, each nation providing for its own. 
America’s tribute is planned to be two great Training 
Colleges, one in New York and one in Chicago, and the 
sum of $1,000,000 is the amount which has been esti- 
mated as necessary, which includes an Endowment 
Fund of $450,000. These Training Colleges are de- 
signed to give to Salvation Army officers the preparation 
in the theory and practise of humanitarian work which 
experience has proved is necessary to success. There 
will be few who love the common good, who sympathize 
with the destitute and churchless. and who delight to 
honor the heroism and the vision of the pioneer, who 
will not wish to be represented in so worthy a tribute 
to so worthy a man as General William Booth, and to 
so worthy a work as that being done by the world’s 
foremost charitable organization which he founded and 
directed to its unique place among the agencies for 
human welfare. 
ee a : WHEN boys choose their own 
| The Boy books in the libraries, and live 

and the enraptured in their pages. what kind 

Book of books do they mostly choose ’ 
| - Data, gathered from hundreds of 
librarians and other sources. show that the boy's free 
choice of books gravitates to certain things as surely as 
a few years later they become interested in girls. At 
this stage, say ten to fifteen, the boy is in love with, not 
girls, but—heroes. It is not limited to admiration, it Is 
love. adoration. He forms his life ideals from the im- 
pressions he gets from the heroes of his books. Few 
things influence his character more deeply. Other books 
may contain good advice, or tell how to do things, or 
appeal to his religious nature. but such books at. their 
best touch him lightly indeed when compared with the 
gripping fascination of hero books. 

How to direct the boy’s reading to the selection of 
such hero books as will have the best intluence in the 
right devclopment of character—that is the task that 
has been undertaken by the literary consultants of the 
Boy Scouts of America. They gathered the data, and 
made the analysis, to find where was the vital spot to 
touch in influencing boys through the reading they 
voluntarily do. 

The plan includes a provision whereby a mother of a 
Boy Scout may write for information and explain the 
needs of her boy, and a list of books will be selected to 
fit his case. The literary department will also issue copt- 
ous lists of hero books, giving preference to those that 
have a distinct effect on moral education, and eliminating 
the heroes that are not worthy of being adored. Mothers 
and librarians will have access to such lists, so their intlu- 
ence can be exerted in the selection of proper hero books, 
and boys of certain proclivities will be grouped and 
special lists provided to suit the needs of each group. 

These heroes that bovs love so well divide themselves 
into various classes, such as heroes of adventure, heroes 
of sport. heroes of war, heroes of success, heroes of service, 
heroes of daring. heroes of chivalry, heroes of patnotism, 

heroes of field. forest and frontier. the latter being 
cf special interest to Boy Scouts. Various other 
heroes are mentioned in the classifications. In each 
group books are selected to strike the dominant 
note of interest to boys, as in the heroes of ad- 
venture it has been discovered. by tests and other- 
wise. that what most fascinates the boy is the 
resourcefulness with which a hero got out of a 
difficult situation, This “note of resourcefulness, 
then, must be sounded at its(besr by (a) resotircetul 
hero whose 'meéthods-are wort hy’of admiration, 
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OU will find that mothers who are careful about the temperature 
of the children’s bath are just as particular about the soap. 


Invariably they use Ivory. 


They do this because they realize how important it is to use a mild, pure soap and 
because they know how grateful Ivory Soap is to the tenderest skin and what a buoyant 
feeling of perfect, healthy cleanliness it gives. 


The more critical people are, the more they appreciate Ivory Soap for the bath and 
toilet. It offers every desired quality: It lathers freely.” It rinses easily. It is pure. It is mild. 
It is free from uncombined alkali. It is made of the best materials of which soap can be 


made. It is inexpensive. And—it floats. 
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MY STEPDAUGHTER 


Last month we published the real story of a real girl under the title 


“My Stepmother.” Here is a self-revealment equally convincing 


DID not ‘‘born” her, to use the 
quaint expression of my moun- 
taineer neighbors. She came to be 
my daughter when she was cight- 
een. 

“When I wrote to you about 
my trip to A did I tell you that 
I have a little daughter there at 

™ college? She has been there two 
years, is quite contented and will likely be in school for 
three years more. You won’t mind, will you, dear? 
She is all I have, and you could never find a sweeter or 
‘amiabler’ little girl anywhere. I am mighty sure you 
will like her very much. She has inherited good taste, 
and that guarantees that she will like you tremendously.” 

The world seemed topsy-turvy as I read those words 
from my so-soon-to-be husband. A daughter! That 
meant sharing him. He had let me believe he was all 
mine. Had he not written, “My wife died in—,” naming 





a date a dozen years back; “since then I have been — 


alone’? AndI would have to share him with a daughter! 
“Poor little thing,” I said, after what seemed a very 
long time, “she will have to share him with me too. 
Perhaps she won’t like it any better than I do.” 
I suppose what we call our better self had conquered 
by the time I answered his letter, for I wrote: 

““J can’t understand how it happened that I never 
heard of Marjorie. I was so taken by surprise, hurt, too, 
that you had not told me about her. I've been think- 
ing of her so much to-day. My mind has been leaping 
into the future, and I have been thinking that the young 
girlhood that should have come to me and did not, shall 
be for her, if she will only let me love her. Everybody 
tries to prejudice a child against the woman who takes 
the place that was her mother’s. Children get such 
terrifying ideas of stepmothers—thcy suffer so. How 
old is she? I don’t want her to like me; I want her to 
love me with her whole heart. I want her to come to 
me with the things it is far, far better for girls to go to 
older women with, than to lock and ponder in their 
hearts. I never confided in my mother. She did not 
know how to get at me. Young girls are hard to under- 
stand. It takes more than patience, more than tact—it 
takes love to understand a girl, for she doesn’t understand 
herself. And so I’m mighty glad you haven't made the 
mistake of marrying some giddy young thing, because 
she, the giddy young thing you might have married, 
would be too occupied with herself, and maybe with you, 
to give a thought to your daughter. If your little daugh- 
ter will be my little daughter too, we shall be very happy. A 
world of three is certainly less selfish than a world of two.” 


The First Bitter Lessons 


W OrDs are easy to write, easy to utter, but, oh, how 
; hard to live! I know that the letter I wrote my 
hancé was an honest one; that I was honest in my desire 
that the three of us live together harmoniously and 
happily. 

We were married in the late Fall and went to my 

husband's home on Christmas Eve. The next day 
Marjorie came to us for the holidays. 
Looking back I realize that the girl made no definite 
impressiononme. Although unconscious of it and under 
ho circumstances giddy, I was not unlike the imaginary 
woman I had warned my husband against, so occupied 
was I with him and my own emotions. When her 
Vacation was over I was glad. I felt freer, my hus- 
band was more natural with me and I felt that he was 
freer too. 

The following Summer we took a house on the sea- 
shore. Marjorie came straight to me from her school. I 
say “to me’’ because her father was away from us much 
of the time. The aunt who had cared for the girl from 

cr infancy came too. My husband was not well and I 
Was greatly troubled about his health. I was busy, too, 
Or my one servant was untrained. There seemed al- 
Ways a butter man or a man with fish or vegetables at the 
door, and while I rushed here and there, doing the thousand 
an things that women do when they acquire a 
iy and and a house, the girl, who had no duties, sat 
or hours on the step that led down to the water, her list- 
ess eyes fixed on the sea. 
Peel husband was overwrought, highly nervous. I felt 

at to complain of Marjorie’s idleness and her—to 
mée—noticeable dissatisfaction and unhappiness would 
only add to his burden. 


I think now that I should have given her little duties 
in a kind but tactful way. But I was overwrought and 
highly nervous too. That Summer brought new. crowd- 
ing perplexities to occupy me, and the relative who up 
to this time had had the bringing up of Marjorie was 
in my house. It was not easy to interfere. 

“Does Lady Clara Vere de Vere never do anything? 
Does she never help you?” my husband asked one day 
when Marjorie had sat motionless for hours looking out 
to sea. 

‘She would help me if I asked her,” I answered. 

He looked out at her, ‘She is lonely,” he said, and his 
face softened. ‘‘We are old for her. Let her have 
some young friend down.”’ 

Pretty soon I went out to talk to her about it. Be- 
fore I spoke, she turned a tragic face on me. ‘‘You are 
expecting company soon, aren't you?” I said yes. “If 
they don’t come soon I'l go wild.” 


Lonely and Discontented 


“*C%O WILD?” I repeated her words, honestly bewil- 

dered. I apologized that I was so busy. I sug- 
gested that she walk in the near-by wood. She said she 
never walked alone. A rowonthe bay. She didn't like 
rowing alone. That she read. She had read everything 
in the house. I proposed that she study, and she gravely 
told me that she had been studying all her life. Then 
I said that we saw that she was lonely and we were 
sorry, and we wanted her to ask a young friend down. 
She replied listlessly that she did not know whom to 
invite. 

I left her, baffled. She seemed such a strange young 
girl to me. I said some vague thing to her father 
about not having known any young girls very inti- 
mately since my own young girlhood—which seemed so 
very far away. 

One morning I was on the water with her when a red 
motor-boat shot past us. “Isn't it lovely! Look, 
look!” I cried. “I don’t want to look,” she answered. 
“It makes me angry that we haven't such things.” 

I went to her father with that little speech. ‘And 
she won't ask for transfers on the street-cars because 
she thinks the conductor will think we are poor,” I 
added. 

When my friends did come, one of them said to me: 
“What are you going to do with your husband's daughter? 
She has the most dissatisfied face I ever saw.” 

I never thought of the letter Thad written my husband 
in which I said I would love his daughter, but many, 
many times in the run of that Summer I thought of his 
Ietter to me in which he had said “a sweeter or ‘amiabler’ 
little girl you could never find anywhere.” Many, 
many times I went to my room and turned the pages of a 
calendar that hung there, counting off the time until she 
would return to school. 

It was nothing, yet it was everything. Her clothes 
lay on the floor where she dropped them; her room was 
untidy. I complained to her aunt about Marjorie’s 
washing. I was trying very hard to reduce expenses, and 
I said so. “I can’t help it,” she satd. “Last Summer 
Marjorie’s washing was so heavy that I did mine myself. 
She knows nothing of economy.” 

One day my husband said to me: “Next Summer 
Marjorie and her aunt can go somewhere together as 
they have always done. And you and I won't bother 
with a house. You look tired out. I know you have had 
a hard Summer. Sometimes I feel that everybody is 
rigid with restraint and really ready to fly at each other's 
throats. We have our little tiffs, you and I. but we 
forgive and forget. Funny little thing, marricd tiffs. 
They don’t seem to leave any scars.” 

“Tt’s because we love each other,” I said. “It’s a 
paradox. Because we love we misunderstand; because 
we love we forgive.” 

My husband never asked me if I loved his daughter. 
Once he told me that it was not essential that we love each 
other, but that he hoped we would get along pleasantly. 

I believe my first real pulse-beat of interest in Marjorie 
was ohne morning when she tore the embroidery of her 
linen dress, stepped out of it and walked away, leaving 
it on the portico. When her aunt came out she picked 
it up. I asked her to leave it there. Marjorie’s face 
showed surprise when she found her skirt where she 
left it. She looked at the aunt who had been her faith- 


ful slave since childhood. es 
“I want you to mend your dress, Marjorie,” I said 
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pleasantly. With what her father had called her 
‘‘Lady Vere de Vere manner” she told me that her aunt 
mended her clothes. 

“She isn’t going to mend this,"’ I said. 
going to mend it, or I am.” 

I think I had never, until that moment when she 
walked away, realized how spoiled she was. But pres- 
ently she came back, picked the dress up and told me she 
would mend it. I kissed her. 

Another day we were in the rowboat ‘when she con- 
tradicted me. I think now that I misunderstood her 
and that she misunderstood me—we had been brought 
together by circumstances. net drawn together by love, 
each for the other. But that day I brought her up 
sharply. She turned the boat shoreward. 

“Where are you going?” I asked. 

“To shore,”’ she answered. 

“You are not.’ It was the first command I had ever 
given. 

“Tam.” she defied. 
will be just to me.” 

“Your father told me this very morning,” I retorted, 
“that he knew you were trying me very severely; that he 
wished I could get you out of the idea that you were a 
princess got into the wrong cradle at birth.” 

Marjorie burst into tears—the first tears [had ever seen 
her shed. I managed to talk to her quietly although I was 
excited and angry, too, and I told her I would not 
mention the affair to her father. The impulse to apolo- 
gize for my severity seized me as she turned the boat sea- 
ward, but [resisted it. Some days later she left for school. 

The next Summer Marjorie and I went away together, 
leaving her father. who was to join us later. And now I 
had some well-detined ideas about her. She had no re- 
sources within herself. Her ideas of life were garnered 
from the books she had read—books of her own choosing. 
Man loomed large on her horizon—an idealized creature 
of her dreams. Davy by day she scanned the landscape 
as she waited for him to come. as knights came of old. 

I introduced her to some young fellows of her own age. 
She surprised me by scuttling to the shelter of my skirts 
and looking out at them for all the world like a frightened 
voung partridge. I began to accept. invitations for her. 
I found that she was timid under the reserve she had al- 
wavs shown--that she was paintully conscious of herself. 

I went away and left her in a house running over with 
girls, girls who had to work and did it cheerfully. Pret- 
tv soon she was writing. “I am embroidering a center- 
piece. To-day I finished a. shirt-waist—made it all 
myself. This week the hours have gone on wings.” 


United in Sorrow 


LIKE to remember that I wrote all these little 

things to Marjorie’s father; like to remember that I 
never told him of her faults but treasured all the 
praise IT could; that I wrote. “Think of the hours going 
on wings for Marjorie! She is coming out. She is 
getting interested in doing things.’ And once I wrote, 
“We decided to walk home the other night before I lett 
and not wait for the car. Marjorie gave our transfers 
to a poor old lame fellow stumbling along. It was 
your kind spirit in her, dear.” I like to remember that 
I wrote thus to him, for when next I saw Marjorie she 
had no father. 

Poor child. Poor fatherless. homeless child. J] did 
not want her. Over and over. frantically, I told my- 
self that I did not. Fortunately 1 told nobody else. I 
didn't want her. I didn't want my own people. I 
wanted to hide in some deep wood as animals hide when 
hurt to the death. 

She clung to me, would hardly let me out of her sight, 
slept with me. I moved through days that held only 
patience and the passionate longing for the privilege of 
solitude. 

“Isn't there any one to whom you can marry her?” 
a woman of my acquaintance asked one day. 

‘‘Heaven forbid! I answered. ‘She isn't ready for 
marriage. When she is, I want her to make her own 
choice. I made mine.” 


“You are 


“T am going to my father. He 


T HAS been more than a year since the lady asked 
me if I could not marry Marjorie to some one and 
thus be free of my responsibility. If she should put the 
question to me again, again my-answer would be that 
the girl is not ready for marriage. Marjorie thinks she 
is. Recently twoLof! her girlychums have\martied, ‘and 
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she has “mooned” dreadiully during their honeymoon 
absence. 

Several times in the past year Marjorie, the girl who 
would not speak to a man unless she was holding on to 
me, who could not look at a sunset unless she dragged me 
along to look at it too, has done little things that are 
either innocent or bold. I have talked it out, because of 
a rather lonely habit I have formed, with a picture that 
stands on my mantel. 

“You know,” I have said to him, “how foolishly ro- 
mantic she is. I haven’t spoken to her about these 
little things. I believe that each holds its own little les- 
son. Up to the day she came to me she | 
lived the life of an old woman with an 
old woman. She wasn’t brought up with 
a lot of young fellows around. She knows 
men as they are in books—in fool books.”’ 

I came back from an absence of ten 
days not long ago to hear on all sides that 
Marjorie had an affair—the man a bird 
of passage dropped down for a few weeks 
into our quiet life. I met the man. He 
was almost as young as Marjorie, good- 
looking, cultured, attractive. 

I had her under close inspection the 
next few days. She was restless, flit- 
ting here and there, at the piano a good 
deal, drifting from one dreamy nocturne 
into another. She did not eat; confessed 
that she was not sleeping well. The 
night before the young man left I asked 
him to dinner. After dinner they went 
off somewhere to keep an engagement of 
some kind, and the friend who had looked 
after Marjorie in my absence dropped 
in. She told me some of the things the 
girl had done. She seemed troubled. 

“It isn’t the foolish things she has 
done,” she said. ‘‘Nancy or Ethel or 
Elizabeth might have done these same 
things and I would not give it a thought— 
it’s the temperament you've got to reckon 
with. There’s danger in a temperament 
like hers.” 

After the friend left me I sat staring 
out the window into the moonlit night. 
The young girl that had been I, passed 
in shadowy review, but I dismissed her. 
She was no help because she was so 
different. I summoned all the girls I 
knew to my aid, tried to remember how 
they acted when with young men, what 
they said. One came unbidden. I had 
passed her humble home not many 
hours before. She had been such a gay, 
innocent little thing—and so short a 
time ago. As I passed she was on the 
little cottage porch and she had looked at 
me, had looked at me over the child that 
lay in her arms. the sadness and the 
knowledge of life’s mysteries in her eyes. 
The pity of it! The travesty of such 
fatherhood; the tragedy of such mother- 
hood. Sadness where there should have 
been joy; shame where there should have 
been pride. 

I sprang to my fect, hurling the night- 
marish moment from me. My Marjoric, 
innocent but foolish. had fallen in love 
and was wearing her girl-heart on the 
outside for all her world to see. 

“My Marjorie!’ I had never said 
those words before. 

Their voices as they entered the house 
drifted up to me. gay, laughing voices. 
At the sound I leaned from the window, breathing deep, 
deep of the night. 

As I moved about restlessly a half-formed thought sud- 
denly crystallized. The situation, if my fricnd’s surmise 
were true, rested with the young man. And I didn’t know 
what to expect of him. He was going away—-the length 
of the land away. The night was golden, the room can- 
dle-lit to accord with Marjorie’s own romantic nature. I 
wondered if she turned her eyes on him, and they are 
pretty eyes, as I had seen her do. Pretty eyes, full of in- 
nocent, wistful sorrow that a young man must go the 
length of the land away, softly curved young body droop- 
ing toward him too 





HE creative force that made no two plants or 
planets, no twc blades of grass or grains of sand, 
alike, has decreed absolute individualism in every 

person as well as in every thing. The penalty of sub- 
merging entirely one’s individuality in that of another, 
of subserving all one’s interests to those of a second 
rson, is to enfeeble the will, to atrophy the intellect, 
to belittle the soul. a meat 
Happiness, that great glowing, gleaming, illuminating 
thing to which every one has a right and should lay claim, 
is the outcome of every marriage or love relation that 
has a right to be, and it is kindled and kept burning 
when the spiritual flint of the one meets the spiritual 
steel of the other, making light and flame and warmth. 
The sweetest, closest lifelong loves we have on record 
are those where the wife and husband stood each a 
full-orbed planet, whose mingled rays made a path of 
radiance between the two, where walked Respect, Ad- 
miration and Love, an invincible and godlike trio. . 
As happiness is the outcome of every love relation 
that has a right to exist, so unhappiness is the result of 
every one that has no right to exist. There are thou- 
sands of girls who are in love with love and so eager to 
meet their ideals that they give themselves and all they 
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I went down. Marjorie was not resentful, but I think 
she felt bewildered. The young man may have under- 
When I told her good 
I lingered. 
There was something very lonely and wistful about her. 
I wondered if her own mother would have gathered 
Marjorie into her arms, and if she would have aes it 

ere 


stood; he left in a little while. 
night she gave back my kiss sweetly. 


all out to her. Her reserve was like a wall. 
seemed nothing to do but to softly close the door. 


“It had to come,” I said, standing in my own room in 
front of the mantel, my eyes level with a pair of pictured 
eyes. ‘If she never sees him again, and since he isn’t in 


FEBRUARY IN LONDON 


By Katherine Tynan 


HE gray streets of London are sweeter than the rose, 
The gray streets of London when the West Wind blows. 
The wild wind, the fresh wind, brings home the Spring again, 
And I turn my face to meet her in the softest rain. 


The tired folk and busy they put their cares away’ 

With ‘‘Never mind to-morrow, since life is good to-day.” 
They are wondering what ails them, the West Wind blows so sweet. 
With a flash of green and silver in the saddest street. 


There's dappled sky above us if the smoke would let us see, 
In dingy squares and crescents there’s a thrush upon the tree. 
The rain like little fingers comes with a soft surprise 
And is smoothing out the wrinkles ‘round the weary eves. 


The rain and the West Wind that set the flowers to start 
They wash the grime from all the soul. the grief from the heart. 
And who would you be meeting as you walk the murky town 

But Spring that’s like a daffedil in a golden gown? 


The girls beside the pavements they carry golden store 
Of wallfowers and hyacinths and violets galere. 

The soft speech of Limerick [ heard as T went by, 
And the blue eyes of Ireland were like a glint of sky. 


The West Wind is blowing on people stepping light: 
They wonder what is on them—they feel so queer and bright. 
The softest rain is falling, and while the West Wind blows 
The gray streets of London are sweeter than the rose. 





love with her she probably never will, she can look back 
on it with a smile. She ean look back without reproach, 
without pain. I—TI told you once that I was going to 
love her —--” 

His lips smiled mockingly. 
seem to say. 

“The love you gave me, the love I gave you, is spon- 
taneous, cosmic--the rush of a mountain torrent—the 
coming together of atoms -life’s big loves, and not in 
our control.” I reply to him gently. “But there is a 
different love—it comes with adjustment, association, 
mutual dependence. Maybe I have never loved her, 
but now I am going to.” 


“You never have,”’ they 


LOVE 


AND WOMAN’S WHOLE EXISTENCE 


A Common-Sense Valentine 


By Lida A. Churchill 





have to some unworthy, only to be disillusioned and 
disappointed. But no disgrace attaches to having been 
deceived in another person and one’s own asking heart: 
the disgrace comes when one allows herself to be held 
in contact with unworthiness or swayed by false senti- 
ment when she recognizes them as such. 

It is a healthy tonic to realize the fact that one can 
live more honorably without any close love than with 


faction. She is almost never idle now, and 

she does, from the making of a shirt-waist a, ve 
shows creative ability, originality. Ip a way rs 
fashioned her. She came to me from an environ. 
that dwarfed her. Amey 

‘Marjorie and her aunt wrangle like children,” ;., 
father told me in those first days of our marriage og, 
always, always Marjorie conquers.” Recently <n a 
to me, “I wish you could have gotten me when Is. 
five years old.” That was very nice of her, yoy 
acknowledge. And at another time, “When pe 

me that Mr. A.,” mentioning a man is 
knows, “was common, I knew 
heart that you were right, but ] 
willing to acknowledge it. He is—chey, 

In a way, then, she js MY creatic, 

She accepts my opinions, reads my beck. 
likes my friends. I realize the serie: 
ness of my responsibility. She is imps. 
sive, yet reserved. Sensitive to praix. 
blame, responsive—and above all, impre. 
sionable. I realize that she needs a pi: 
ing hand on her shoulder, a hand ste. 
enough to hold, light enough not to ¢;:. 
ple her individuality, until her own you, 
eyes discern false values from true 

“We lead a very quiet life,” Marjer- 
said to me the other day, “and | do: 
get the same chance with men that: 
other girls do. I’m twenty-one. Wy 
I get out from here next time I'd bet 
make hay, hadn’t I? There was 2 m: 
who seemed to like me—you rememler’| 
met him just twice. He was wickedly nc 
It would have been grand, wouldn't j:: 

Marjorie! Marjorie! Twenty-one? | 
am sure there's a mistake about vy: 
years, that the figures have been twisted 
turned around, and that you are on: 
twelve. Life's a funny thing. I look : 
my daughter and I don't know whetk: 
to weep or laugh. I, descended irom. 
line of women who would let love, 
fox-pup, if unrequited tear their viz: 
and make no sign. 

“Marjorie,” I said to her, “you r:. 
member we met a lady not long ago wh 
told us her daughter was engaged. \ 
laughed, you remember, because the lai 
said, ‘Isn’t it wonderful?’ Poor lady: si 
has such stacks of daughters. Marjore, 
it is wonderful. Your father said thos 
very words to me—‘Isn’t it wonderful” | 
guess Adam in that first pink dawn si 
them to Eve—ancient, eternally yourg 
words. I don’t imagine they felt ver 
rich either. Riches don’t make men an 
women cling together and whisper thee 
words to each other. They are utterci 
at the flood of just one tide. 

‘Have the courage to wait, dear chil: 
I am not just speaking empty words t’ 
you. I waited. Scrub floors if nec 
sary. pick cotton in the fields, but kep 
your freedom. Some day you'll hear the 
call of your real mate. I know this ist! 
worldly advice, but it is heart advice. 

There come times when all the dibs 
that I have tried to build strong a0! 
brave to shut out a desolate sea git 
down. Then, standing at my mantel, fc 
lowing the habit that some people mig 
think lonely, I say, “There's nothing « 
all God’s bright, beautiful world thi! 
amounts to a row of beans in a hill. I want my ow 
happiness. And my own happiness is you.” 

The mockery dies from the eyes of my picture—t}* 
that looked deep into human lives with a clairvoyan 
that men called genius. Tenderness floods the face- 
tenderness, not mockery. Cv 

“I was a fighter,” his lips seem to say, “and you wu 
fight on without me. I did my best, and you will 6 
your best.”’ 

“Yes,” I whisper, “I will do my best.” 4 

Some one has said that no one of us is old who has tt 
least little bit of future toward which he looks, and ther 
is much I would do for Marjorie. 


I know that Marjorie’s face is losing its diss: 
Whales. 


Ste 
I tr 
Was fk 7 


a love that belittles and shrivels and makes for uae 
Let the woman who thinks that because of an un a 
tunate love -affair she is “ruined,” realize the page 
dously uplifting truth that no life can be ruined oF ey 
munently disabled or disfigured withoul tls oun Lae 
No one can make her a failure but herself. ad 
and deception and loneliness, and the hard fighting no 
harder holding on which victory necessitates, a of 
easy, but in the end there is a sense of uprightne™ : 
freedom, of whole-souled, clean-thoughted, Lnnet 
wayed life, with all the natural loves—those ae 0 
and family, of friends, of hopes to be made fragt 
labors to be wrought unto accomplishment, of the be 
abiding, actual dwelling with the Father an ee 
Whose love shines through and makes sacred =“ on 
taining and satisfactory all other loves that are Mr 
wholesome and desirable. “3 Tight of love fat 
Indeed, it is only in the great White Light 0! °° 
and from God that one certainly learns to anaes 
recognize the worthy love, the satisfying aene af 
leaves no taste nor room for the soul-searing oe melt’ 
the grosser loves,-and to stand nobly, be the 
happily alone with the ,Giveryof the Light, 
souls that by it\are-revealed: 


Ye ou ri ke wt eed 
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HE was a thin little creature, drab-colored and 
negative, with a face and body so plain and 
ill-nourished that they discouraged ornamenta- 
tion. In the course of her day’s work, more- 
over, some of the black, greasy dust found its 
way from the granite and tinware and cheap 

crockery she was forever handling to her face; and at 
night, after her supper, she would perform her inadequate 
ablutions in hard water with cheap soap, and sigh at 
her reflected self in the wavy looking-glass that hung 
over her washstand. She was sorry for that poor little 
girl, sorry for her homely face, and sorriest of all about 
her hair, because it almost seemed as though nature had 
meant that to be pretty. At least, there was plenty of 
it, fine and soft as a baby’s; but it was only a nondescript 
brown, somewhat the worse for dust and neglect, and 
she had long since left off trying to make it curl. 

Once, in a fit of desperation, she had bought an 
invincible crimper, warranted to Marcel horse-hair, if 
properly applied, and it had been so successful that she 
‘ad groaned over the incongruity of those sleek, waxen 
“aves, and had gone to the store with her hair still wet 
from her efforts to undo her folly. 

_ Since then she had not cared so much. Denied the 
inalienable right of girlhood—to be, at least, a little 
see lags had not seemed even worth while to be neat. 
No the cheap skirts sagged or hiked, the poorly ironed 
waists lacked a few more buttons, and the Dutch necks 
continued to loop ungracefully at the throat. Alto- 
gether— Are you tired of hearing about her? I feel 


; an 
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‘*Flold that! One—two—three— Good !"’ 


THE IDEAL 


BY CLARICE VALLETTE MSCAULEY 


Illustrated by Hanson Booth 


be too quick to turn away. She was never too tired 
to do a favor, never too smart to be told, and she admired 
all the pretty girls so sincerely, so honestly, so hope- 
lessly, that even the belle of the store—who waited at 
the novelty and jewelry counters—began to try, good- 
naturedly enough, to pique little Annie into taking more 
thought for her complexion and her pompadour. 

‘*Goodness knows, Annie Karlin!” she would argue 
noisily, ‘‘just because you're p/uin is no reason for 
lookin’ such a fright. You'll be losin’ your job that way, 
next. Some fine day we'll get a boss that ain't near- 
sighted—then it'll be the merry old cannery for you! 
Why'n time don’t you git a rat an’ some combs? Say! 
I seen some dandy belts down to Stacey's f’r a quarter— 
marked down from sev’nty-five cents. There ain't 
nothin’ like a good belt an’ a few safety pins to stiff’n 
up a girl’s backbone. An’ they got a sale of pumps, 
too—small sizes; you c’d git a fit in ‘em for eighty-nine 
cents. Why don’t you git yourself a pair? Huh?” 

And Annie would nod and smile, and say she'd think 
about it. Annie never told any one that five of her 
weekly six dollars went toward the expenses of her aunt’s 
little flat. One can’t do much on a dollar a week, even 
with lunches from home and a passion for walking. 

It was about this time that Annie took to going one 
block out of her way every night, just for the sake of 
stopping to look into the show-cases of a world-tamed 
photographer, whose portraits of stage celebrities were 
admired wherever stage celebrities were known. Annie 
would stand for a long ten minutes studying the beautiful 
profiles, the wondertul shoulders, the exquisite arms; 
and then, with a longing sigh and a wistful little droop 
of her childish mouth, drag her feet over the weary 
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new gallery of stage favorites. Annie didn’t know any 
of them by name; she couldn't tell Maxine Elliott from 
Maude Adams, or Julia Marlowe from the latest little 
chorus girl who had broken through into the front row: 
but she knew their good points by heart, and pondered 
often on the relative merits of straight noses or cleft 
chins, soulful eyes or coquettish, blonde hair or dark — 
until, all the time she wasn’t employed in punching the 
cash register and making change, she was appraising 
such physical charms as her customers possessed. 

One bnght Spring day, when the Easter display of 
artificial tlowers had pushed the agateware all the way 
back against the wall, and absorbed the services of its 
little saleslady, three visions of youthful Joveliness came 
to Annie’s counter and began to buy—and buy—and 
buy—tlowers of all descriptions; and soon she had 
gathered from their laughing comments on blue roses 
and red violets that they were wanted for photographic 
purposes only. Meanwhile the girls kept tossing tlowers 
into Annie’s apron until they were piled up to her chin: 
then their leader—a_ cherub-faced blonde—bethought 
herself of a difficulty. 

“Oh, pshaw:” she cried in evident disappointment, 
“we forgot; they don’t deliver things!” 

‘“Yes'm, we do,’ ventured Annie gently. “We 
deliver any purchase over a dollar.” 

“Oh, joy! Will these go real soon?” 

‘“Why—not till to-morrow morning. We don't make 
but two deliveries a day—and the twelve o’clock’s just 
gone. 









almost like apologizing for introducing her at all; she blocks to the tiny flat on Throop Street, where the only “Oh, sugar!"’ exclaimed the pretty blonde. ‘We 
Was such an unattractive little girl, you see. | works of art were hardly calculated to inspire. belong to the new show that's eRearsing at the C mbia, 
And yet, there was something mighty fine about The redecoration of Manfred’s show-cases was always and we're elie 2 DAVE some fot ‘ek @ after- 

° nnie Karlin, as there is about most of us, if you'll not the signal for Annie to revel in the charms of a whole noon. We I we eduld ave the flaWers sent over 
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to Manfred’s studio; we'd take them ourselves, only 
we ve got our costumes to carry, and———”’ 

_ The manager was approaching the group with ques- 
honing glance. Annie turned to him quickly. 

“They've bought nearly four dollars’ worth of flowers, 
Mr. Cox. and they'd like ‘em delivered at Manfred’s 
right away. I'll take ‘em over, if you say so; it’s my 
lunch-time.”’ 

It was no new thing for Annie's lunch hour to be 
given over to errands, but this one brought its own 
reward. Who would ever have supposed that a photog- 
rapher’s studio could be such a bewildering place, with its 
- soft carpets and mirrors and portraits of beautiful women? 
Why, even the girls in the waiting-room, and the maid 
to whom she delivered the flowers, were beautiful. 

Annie was absent-minded all that afternoon. She had 
been captured by an impulse, imprisoned by a desire so 
strong that nothing else mattered. If only—in after 
years when she was old and wrinkled—she could point 
to a beautiful photograph and say: ‘That's me—when 
I was seventeen!” 

The first step was to inquire the cost; the second. to 
Save the money. With miserly care she treasured each 
dime and quarter, and by the middle of August she had 
laid by the necessary ten dollars with which to gratify 
her wish. She had something else, too; a quaint little 
waist that she had spent the long Summer twilights in 
making. In her dead mother's trunk she had found a 
crumpled, yellowing bundle of sheer lawn and narrow 
Insertion and tiny edging. This, when unrolled. proved 
to be a baby’s christening dress, and Annie scarcely 
needed the little picture of herself at six months to 
decide that it had been her own. She wondered if she 
dared use the hallowed thing—it seemed almost sacrilege, 
yet somehow she felt that her mother wouldn't mind. 
The little dress was long and full, yet when it had been 
ripped and washed and ironed—oh. so tenderly, Jest it 
fall apart—and every scrap of edging and embroidery, 
insertion and ruffling laid out with loving care, Annie 
scarcely dared cut into it, lest one snip too much ruin 
her chances. Again and again while she sewed, making 
tiny stitches with the finest of thread, she caught herself 
peeping wistfully through doors ajar, into mysterious 
realms; then over her thin cheeks a faint flush would 
spread, and the gray eyes would grow dark with dreams, 
and the rocker would keep time to unsung lullabies that 
hummed at her heart. 

At last she ventured to the photographer's. She 
was frightened—horribly; she moved as in a nightmare. 
Every one looked at her so coldly. The girl who made 
out her receipt and assigned her a dressing-room was 
polite, but puzzled; the pretty maid who proffered her 
services so eagerly, vanished at once when she dis- 
covered that Annie was dressed for the sitting and 
hadn't even expected to rearrange her hair. By the time 
the girl had summoned her to the studio Annie’s hands 
were like ice, she could scarcely walk, and her lips 
trembled with mortification. chagrin. embarrassment. 

In the studio, the operator-——all in cool white duck— 
received the slip from her hands, and, busying himself 
with the camera, said carelessly: 

Just head and shoulders. I suppose?” 

“Oh. yes. please,” said Annie. “IT wouldn't like my 
skirt to show." 

He threw her a keen, comprehensive glance. under 
which she shriveled into nothingness. Annie telt that 
he knew just how much her heels needed straightening, 
and how faded was her cheap blue skirt. 

But this photographer was an artist-—and, more than 
that. he was a conscientious man who argued that, being 
employed by a world-renowned firm, he owed an equal 
duty to all its patrons. Ordinarily he would have 
admitted that it was a greater joy to pose a beautiful 
model than a plain one, but on this particular morning 
his patience had been severely tried by one of the exalted 
who had not hesitated to be exacting. imperious. whim- 
sical: so that he turned to the pathetic little hgure with 
positive relief. 

“Now, little lady—if voull sit right here; so. Just 
make yourself comfortable: I'll not bé ready for some 
time. Guess it’s pretty hot out. isn’t it?” 

He seemed not to expect a reply, but bustled about the 
studio, arranging a background. drawing out  sereens, 
and studying the pale face tleetingly, meanwhile, from 
different angles. 

Finally, dropped lightly between his chatter, the 
question: A 

‘Want an every-day pose—or a fancy picture? 

Annie caught her breath. She was beginning to teel 
more at ease with this nice man who talked so pleasantly. 

“Qh, a fancy picture—if I can.” 

“To be sure; why not? We don't get our pictures 
taken every day. What's the use of secing yourself on 
a bit of pasteboard looking Just like you do three hundred 
and sixty-five days in the year?” . 

“Oh, if you only could make me look ditferent : 

“Different, eh? Why—how do you want to look?”’ 

The answer was too naive to admit of misconstruction. 
Besides, it was barely breathed: 

“IT want—to look—beautiful!l” 

“That's what we’re here for,” laughed the operator 
cheerily. ‘Let me see. If I may trouble you to stand 
up; chin down a little, please. Noa little more to the 
right—that’s it!” Just look at me. Hm—that's the 
position for you, I think. Now, if you'll be good 
enough to move back to that screen. 

Annie walked asin a dream. Suddenly she stopped. 

“T wish your hair was dressed differently,” the photog- 
rapher was muttering. She caught her courage by the 
throat; there were tears in the eyes that looked so 
bravely, so humbly at the mighty man before her. 

“I don't care what you do to me, if you can only 
make me look like some of those down-stairs. Surely 
they aren’t all as lovely as they look in their photo- 


graphs, are they?” 
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The half-puzzled expression on the operator's face 
vanished. He had caught the meaning of the girl's 
longing. He left the room for a moment and returned 
with some photographs mounted in folders. Then he 
posed her deftly, quickly, talking all the while. 

“So! Could you let down part of this hair? Just a 
little—that's it, to frame up the neck, you know. No; 
only one side. Now, as were going to want your 
hands 

Oh they're so thin,’ wailed Annie. 

“Don't you let that bother you; they'll be in deep 
shadow. And we'll work up the shadows with this bit 
of brown velvet. That's better; does away with so much 
white—gives something for the hands to melt into. 
There! I want you to hold these folders. Dont be 
airaid to spread your fingers; hold them naturally, so. 
Beautiful woman—isn't she?” 

Beautiful!” sighed Annie, raising her eyes for a 
moment to his. 

‘Ah! That's fine. Well, we can't all look the same, 
you know.” He was focusing, shifting the screens, 
fastening back a strand of the soft. straight hair, putting 
in plate-holders, working with lightning-like rapidity. 

“There!” he said. his hand on the bulb, ‘don't 
move, whatever you do; though you may look at me 
when you talk to me. It takes a good many different 
things to make up-a fine photo. That picture you re 
holding. now; that light effect was hard to get. but it 
surely brought out the curve of the neck. Beautiful 
neck and shoulders, aren't they?”’ 

Beautiful!” repeated Annie, dutifully raising her 
eves to his. 

* Hold that! 
that one. and it'll be a bird. 
we'll take another as you are now. Surprised, eh? 
Didn't know it could be over so quickly, Now—one— 
two—three— Ah! That ought to be very fine. I 
think you'll be satistied with these.”’ 

“Oh. I know I will.’ murmured Annie. backing 
awkwardly out of the studio. 

The photographer dropped into a chair and mopped 
his brow. 

“Lord bless my soul!” he muttered whimsically. 
“If I don’t have to work hard one way. I do another. 
Poor jittle kid! Hope they turn out all right. I suppose 
thev re for some absent sweethceart—since she's so sct 
on looking pretty.” 





One—two—three— Good: We've got 
Just to make sure of it 


GRATITUDE 
By Louise Raum 

] WONDER does the bee forget the flower, 

That gave him perfect nectar on his way ? 
I wonder does the winged, radiant hour 
Forget the splendor of the long June day 
From which he caught the garment for his soul ? 
I wonder does my friend of friends forget, 
As in an ashen wind his years unroll, 
Her who gave beauty to his life's regret ? 
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TWAS October when Orrin Richards, an «mbi- 
tious voung reporter, blew into Mantred’s one dav, 
intent on begging pictures to use in illustrating a feature 
story for the Sunday edition. The attendant left him 
glancing over the cases, and when she returned. in 
addition to the half-dozen pulchritudinous blondes and 
brunettes he had selected and laid aside. he held in his 
hand a picture which he was studying with a rather 
Curious expression. 

"Oh. you cant have that one.” said the attendant. 

“Why not? It’s a fancy picture. isn't it?” 

*Y-yes; but she’s not a professional.” 

“Who is she. anyway?” 

*T don't know.” 

“Go look it up. won't vou?” 

“Now, Mr. Richards; you know we never give the 
names of our——" 

“Oh, cut it out! 
anvthing for me.” 

“Huh: Do you think she’s pretty?” 

“Don't vou?” 

“No. I don't! Dandy lighting: but my—the girl's 
weird though she has got expressive eves and rather 
nice hair.” 

“Do I get her name?” 

"Oh, well—I suppose if I must! 
curious, now. ° 

Whereupon Orrin Richards received a decided shock. 
The lady's name was Annie Karlin, and she lived on 
Throop Street. 

Though he left the picture. he remembered the name 
and address. Moreover, on two different occasions his 
reportorial duties took him past the tenement where 
Annie lived, and each time he resolutely banished the 
impulse that grew stronger cach day to write to her. 

One day the Sunday editor supplied the excuse. 
Richard's first article had been a success, and the editor 
suggested a second one—a galaxy of beauties whose appeal 
did not consist either in curves or coloring. He men- 
tioned several famous actresses as likely to fill the bill. 

Richards thought of his little unknown. He saw a 
sensational possibility; then imagined the caption: 
"She Lives in Chicago—Who is She?” 

He wrote to Annie—and her reply surprised him. She 
was young—even younger than he had supposed—her 
letter showed so conclusively that her school-days were 
not far behind. It was legible, and not illiterate, though 


You know very well) you'd do 


Youve made me 


painfully stilted in its opening and clog . 
but the burden of it was a refusal of his B Peer 
reason she gave was that she was not really pagan 
the picture was just a fancy one, and not ¢ fake 

Now, Richards should have considered #& 








final, but he didn't. Furthermore, jt news 
curred to him that the girl might be dtein 
fishing. He wrote that if he might haye a ie 
himself, he irae tad use it without 5 
Annie answered—in the manner that she’ 
aunt would have wished—that she did natn Y 
word, but that she couldn’t give her picture to ‘pi 
This brought a request for permission to a 
cipitated a panic in Annie’s soul that resulted aa 
stealing out late that night to mail a a 
letter. He might have the picture on two conditios. 





nj: 


that he would never print it in the paper, and neve. 


never—never try to see her! 

Richards thought her foolishly timid. He wa: j.. 
a well-meaning and homesick Hoosier, he said if 
would have been proud to take her out once in ae 

. Ll 
when he could get off from his work, but he yy. 
respect her wishes. Surely, however, she could = 
to him. if he wrote to her. : 

The next morning Annie bought a box of the be 
stationery the ten-cent store afforded, and a nic. 
worth of pen-points. Then she opened her heart x 
to the romance for which she had been Starving. : 

Her evenings became a service, with Beauty and |, . 
and Cleanliness for its litany. She developed a i. 
passion for being clean; her ablutions became ; +. 
The stingy little cakes of scented soap were replaces : 
large white ones that made worlds of lather. She \: 
herself up to the standard of that one moment when ¢- 
had been found fair. She began to see that womens: 
bend over the wash-tub all day long, for a living ¢: 
scarcely be blamed if they neglect those at home: :: 
Annie's aunt was not loath to be relieved of the ar. 
the girl's waists and neckwear. Before long, 4n- 
graduated from the crockery department, and moved: 
through hosiery and handkerchiefs, to souvenir pu::: 
and stationery. and thence to the nibbon counter : 
a real department store. 

Meanwhile, her correspondence with Orrin Rich: 
went gravely on. He gave her impulses an anc: 
kept her ideal ever before her; for always, even in tt. 
most matter-of-fact of his letters, there was a refers. 
to the picture and what it had grown to mean to hiz 
Naively, Annie admitted that she had never dared shy: 
it to any one. but that at night when the door a 
locked. she brought them all out and talked to ther 
‘her sisters,” she called them. 

Gradually. Richards came to know something of th 
Virginal seclusion in which the girl's soul lived—partly b: 
intuition, partly by her fluttering, enforced confession 
when he pushed her too hard. 

There were times when Annie, looking at the bom 
face of the man who said he loved her (he had sent he: 
a picture when he asked to call) could scarcely relta: 
irom hailing him to her side. The thought that be w: 
in the same city. walking the same streets with he. 
Was torture. Not because she dared not meet bn 
hut because she was ashamed to think that she dat: 
not. Something told the untaught girl that love sheu:: 
be strong enough to risk disillusionments—yet that ¥2 


exactly what she could not bring herself to do—not vei | 


at least. 

Her soul. divided against itself. left her body ane 
prey to illness. There came a time when for a wh 
week Orrin Richards received no letters. Nor, for 
matter of that. could Annie read those he sent. Whe 
at last. she was able to sit up and do so, her final strugg 
Was sharp and short. 

One of the boy cousins, coming in from school to 
if she wanted anything, found her with a pencit: 
scrawl in her hands and a look of ineffable contentmt:- 
upon her pale face. | Sac tie tee 

The letter Annie sent had said: “Any time.” se 
was dressed and ready for him as early as eight o-cloe 
the next morning. It was ten before be ventured. — 

He looked a big, embarrassed boy, as he stood for 
moment within the door, hardly knowing what: 
attitude should be. But when he caught sight o! 4 
pathetic little figure that had risen to meet hin. 
sprang forward suddenly and gathered her up in his arms. 

“You poor little girl; why didn’t you send for fe 
What's it all been about. anyway? I could understat! 
your fecling shy. at first; but afterward —what ma 
you so stubborn?” 

Trying to explain, she broke down, so 
herent. clinging to him hungrily. es 

“Qh, I've been such a wicked, selfish girl; but 
thought I'd rather go without you all my life ane 
the disappointment in your sia Every tme Poe 
in there ’’ she pointed to the mirror. 

“What!” cried Oath hotly. ‘That thing? ere 
charms aren’t proof against a glass like that, he laug 
“Why—if it wasn't bad luck I'd smash it for you 
Here! If you want to see what youre really ike 
look in my eyes!” 

Annie did. But all she could see there yas 
and understanding, and the great big shaggy rie 
of a strong man. Suddenly she caught pate het 
looked down a minute, then, with all her sou! 7 
eyes, looked up. ae ing: 

** Annie!” he cried, triumphant. “You sare 
ay you're just the living image of the pictur 
een Joving all these months. re 

Over Aanies soul there settled a wonderful ae 
She did not know that to those who live Whetht 
with an ideal it is sometimes given to realize it. 


bbing, 10ce 





fying 
it was magic, or the blindness of love, oF aa : tbat: 
influence of a great desire, she did not try i woul 


she only knew thatvhere was oneyto whom 5 
always be beautiful. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO IN STERLING 


iT, 


a little town which is responsible for two things that are known in every household. It was here that a school-teacher named Mary Sawyer 
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BY THE HON. JOHN J. FRESCHI 


CITY MAGISTRATE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


has editors of THE DELINEATOR hold that lying is one of the worst evils in 
the world. Yet here is a wise, experienced, noble-minded judge who finds some 


excuse for the wife or husband who lies to avoid trouble in the family. 
the case with terrible clearness, and gives one reason for our growing divorce evil. 


: SK the disillusioned husband or wife to name a 
cardinal cause of marital dissensions and 
—provided they are not momentarily in- 
fluenced by some other grievance — the 
answer will be petty /ying. 

| In truth, there is scarcely a case of 

marital discord of whatever sort, including separation 
or divorce, in which charges of mendacity are not hurled 
back and forth. 

Yet I have heard cynical students of domesticity 
assert in all seriousness that marital troubles can be 
averted only by lying. 

Which is correct? 

Remember, we are not considering the moral right or 
wrong of lying. Thus far I must admit that careful 
observation has inclined me toward the opinion of the 
' cynics. 

” Most husbands and wives who lie to each other do 
so solely in the interests of domestic peace. In hundreds 
of cases I have observed that lying was not the real 
cause of the trouble—the lying was employed to conceal 
the cause. Conversely, in every case of serious dissen- 
sion both frankly did as they pleased and said what they 
thought, regardless of whether or not it was distasteful 
to the other. And usually they dealt in truths. 

Understand, I am speaking only of the petty lying to 
cover petty infractions, so general among married folk. 
But remember that from petty causes grow dissensions 
and incompatibility, and that more divorces result from 
incompatibility than from infidelity. 

I do not attempt to justify marital lying on the 
grounds of expediency. Yet it is distinctly unfair to 
lay all the blame on the prevaricators. Usually their 
lies are forced or invited. 

Marital mendacity is a measure of self-defense. In- 
vestigate, as I have, and usually you will find that the 
lied-to have well-defined streaks of intolerance, are 
selfishly exacting, are vain or greedy. What, then, can 
you expect? Unless they have married human ciphers 
who surrender utterly, either they are certain to reap a 
harvest of untruth, or the hapless mate a cyclone of 
dissension. 
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The Real Test of a Lie 


Q)XE might preach forever that such mendacity is 

immoral. The only hope of cure rests in demon- 
strating that it is unnecessary. Reform fails because the 
burden of blame is always passed on the prevaricator. 
Could we but drive home to the righteous that the 
inspiration of the lying rests largely in themselves, then 
this one marital problem would be half solved. 

It was a young husband and wife scarcely beyond the 
honeymoon season whose marital troubles brought them 
to court. She was a precise little body, and he—to 
accept her story—an untrustworthy man with no sense 
of marital stability. 

He was frivolous, she affirmed, and in order to do 
things to which she objected, he lied unceasingly to her. 
But she always found him out; and because she rebuked 
him, he finally became sullen and neglectful. 

“I’m only human,” asserted the man. “From the 
first day she started nagging. All the time it was, ‘You 
mustn't do this,’ or ‘You must do that.’ What I thought 
didn't figure. I had to stop doing things I liked if she 
disapproved; I had to do things I didn’t like because 
she thought they were right. If I took a glass of beer 
there was a fuss; if I wouldn’t go to church with her there 
was a fuss.” 

Humble folk, these, but their story was the story of 
many unhappy homes. 


It Was the Woman’s Fault 


} HERE was a woman of puritanical convictions, mated 
, to a man of absolutely different temperament. 
Instead of yielding partly, she had expected him to do 
all the yielding. 
¢ may not have reflected sufficiently to discover that 
ne expected him to do all the adjusting. The one at 
le seldom does. But the result was just as bad as 
though she had known what she was doing. If she 
expected happiness, it was her duty to find out how to 
cure happiness. She had tried to fashion the home 
i. uth chains of despotism—had attempted reform 
: Tugh coercion, that poor substitute for fidelity. He 
ad sought relief in petty lying. 
re is woman believed, as do all such women, that 
"air troubles were due to his lying, when in truth they 
were due to her own bigotry. 
A single case proves nothing,” the moralist will 
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assert. How account for the fact that the evil has 
become the almost axiomatic corollary of wedlock? 

Marital lying reigns because the world is full of 
husbands and wives who try to usurp the whole govern- 
ment of the home. They pass arbitrary laws based ona 
personal code; elect themselves judges, and above all, are 
irrepressible marital detectives ever on the search for in- 
fractions. Their favorite device is the domestic “third 
degree.” It is no more efficacious than the third degree 
in police usage. 

People under duress of whatever sort instinctively 
turn to lies. It is but the mental running away from 
punishment. 

It was an undersized, pompous man, who in court 
offered as collateral proof of his wife’s untrustworthiness 
the fact that he had discovered her in a most amazing 
lie. Shaking his finger at the shrinking little woman. 
he thundered the terrible charge that for months she 
had been buying cakes and pies from a neighbor and 
pretending to him that they were her own baking. It 
had made him a laughing-stock, he said. 

It was impossible to restrain the outburst of mirth 
in the court. Indeed, at first I was impelled to smile. 
Then I caught the appealing, frightened look on the 
woman’s face, and the real pathos of the situation grew 
upon me. 

It was easy enough to elicit the facts. The husband's 
stomach was his god. He had railed incessantly at his 
wife’s attempts at bakery, sneered at ther, cast up to 
her the skill of other women. 


She Lied Because She Loved Him 


O HOLD her husband's esteem, to win commenda- 
tion, that timorous woman, hungry for appreciation, 
had resorted to deception. 

This man called his wife a sneak—despised her, as I 
think did almost every unthinking person who heard. 
In particular the women present sneered. It is a singular 
thing that there is scarcely a woman who does not assert 
that ske wouldn’t pretend ¢his or that, when as a matter 
of fact almost every woman is pretending something 
else to the same general purpose. 

“Lie about the household expenses,” declares one; 
“well, I guess not!’’ Meanwhile she is coaxing her 
husband for a new dress, tickling his vanity, telling him 
how other women envy her in having so generous a 
husband; in her innocent heart she is thinking what a 
stingy old curmudgeon he is that he won’t give her 
dresses unless she sacrifices her scli-respect by lying to 
him. 

All very well for the moralist to prove, theoretically, 
that it is inexcusable for a woman to lie to placate an 
unreasonable man; but every woman knows her own 
husband, and the sterling value of absolute truth is not 
so manifest to her when its employment spells marital 
discomfort. 

The fact is that men and women who resort to such 
dissimulation must do so in order to hold their mates 
in bonds of felicity. They do not differ in one iota from 
the aging man, who, in order to be the most welcome 
companion of his young wife, pretends interest in hobbics 
which he really despises; who when he is tired assents 
eagerly to a trip to the theater or dance; declares he was 
delighted when he was bored; pretends vivacity when 
he is in the glooms. 


When the Truth Is Cruel 


Bet if he is lying, so are the wives who for policy's sake 
pretend they are blind to these devices. Imagine 
the resentment of the fond husband whose wife criticizes 
his simulated vivacity thus: “George, when you try to 
cut up like a boy you are ridiculous. People will think 
you are in your dotage.” 

Such cruel frankness does obtain in some families. 
And from the brutal truth-tellers come the squabbles, 
alienation, and finally the defection of husband or wife 
to another who has sympathy—or at least interest 
enough to pretend sympathy. 

In matrimony, I have observed, dissimulation is moral 


or immoral according to the way it affects the person 


interested. For example, the man who closes his eyes 
to his wife’s failings is in her view a considerate hus- 
band; the man who tries to close his wife’s eyes to his 


He states 


own failings is a sneak. The fibs that flatter a woman's 
vanity are “compliments,” the truthful criticisms that 
sting are ‘‘nagging.”’ 

A French writer has asserted that when married 
couples cease to lie to each other they have ceased to 
love each other. There is considerable truth in that. 
To be sure it docs not at all follow that when a man 
ceases to lie, he has ceased to love; but this much is 
conclusive—that no matter how much a man may indulge 
petty vices, so long as he lies to conceal them he still 
desires his wife's respect and affection. 

In a case before me the chief plaint of the wife, who 
alleged cruel treatment, was that her husband was 
forever insulting her. Nailed down to specific examples, 
the husband admitted that he did say harsh things. 
He did tell her that her cooking was enough to kill 
anybody; that she was ugly; that she was a gossip, 
and so on ud nauseam. “But,” he asserted, “I was 
only telling the truth, and everybody knows it is the 
truth.” 


He Was Really Tired of Her 


HERE was the reason it stung her. Ji was the 

truth. Tacitly, she admitted this herself. “I may 
not be a good cook, etc.,”’ she admitted tearfully, “but 
he’s a brute or he wouldn’t be pushing it down my 
throat all the time!’”” In her heart she knew that her 
husband was tired of her. 

‘Love is blind,’’ runs an irreverent joke, “and marriage 
is an eye-opener.” Like all aphorisms, it contains a 
strong vein of philosophy. But dissension does not 
come about because a husband or wife awakens to the 
faults of the mate. Just as often it follows because 
husbands or wives discover that their own failings are 
entirely apparent to the mate. 

I have noticed that the very man who will pass over 
imperfections in his wife becomes a raging lion when 
his own imperfections are bared and waved in his face. 
Back of it all is vanity. He is drawn to her in courtship 
largely because she seemed to approve his every thought 
and action. It is the most potent flattery of romance. 

The world laughs at the matron who boasts that her 
husband is still so much in love that he can not see 
attractions in any other woman. She is not imagina- 
tive—simply gullible. 

‘Just see that pretty girl,’ she remarks to her hus- 
band. He glances about in a most inquiring manner, 
passes over the stunning blonde, and then remarks in a 
puzzied way: “What girl? I don’t see any pretty 
girl.” The chances are, he had approving eyes on that 
blonde; but he is experience wise. Perhaps in his 
unsophisticated days he incautiously admired other 
women, and he has not forgotten the hysterical scene 
that followed and the charge that he was ceasing to 
love his own, own wife. 


Nobody Really Wants to Lie 


PERHAPS the most general grievance of embittered 

wives who come to court is that their husbands 
lic to them in order to stay out at night and run around. 
Can any one believe that any man finds pleasure in 
inventing those intricate lies about business engage- 
ments and the like? 

How much easier and more satisfactory if he could 
say frankly: “Some of the fellows want to make a 
round of the cafés and see the cabaret shows. Yes; 
we'll probably be out late; but I've been staying home 
SO ne I'm getting foggy. A frolic is just what I 
need.” 

The sensible and liberal wives get the real explanation; 
but many wives—young wives particularly —believe that 
if their husbands display the slightest interest in any 
amusement which does not include them thcy are grow- 
ing cold, selfish, neglectful. 

There was the illustrious case of one young husband 
who pretended that he belonged to a secret society in 
order that he might have one evening a week to romp 
about with chums of his bachelor days. The man did 
no real harm. He was a kind and good husband. He 
loved his wife too much to hurt her by the admission 
that he could find happiness away from her side. 

The point is that just as long as she believed his story 
she was happy and contented. But when she learned the 
truth through a busybody neighbor, there was a fearful 
row. She maintained that she was not angered by his 
action, but solely because he had lied to her. She 
believed this so strongly herself that she made him 
believe it. 

There was) a) reconciliation when he swore. hever to 
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ULGRAVE MANOR, the ancestral 
home of the Washingtons in England, 
Was presented to Laurence Washington, , 
the earliest of George Washington's pro- 
genitors of whom we know anything, as a | 
reward for his services to his country more 
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The church at Sulgrave 
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Where Laurence Washington, Junior, 
was born 


than three hundred years ago. Reverses of 
fortune made it necessary for his son to relin- 
quish the Manor House and occupy the modest 
cottage illustrated on this page. Y 
It isnear Sulgrave Manor, in the little village 
of Brington, a town full of memories and relics 
; of the Washington family. This little house is 
! called the Washington House, and it is un- 
| changed since the early days when the first 
Washington entered its doors. The fatticed 
windows are still there from which our George's 
ancestors must often have looked, and the 
carved balustrade in the picture still leads 
to the bedroom where many Washingtons were 
' born. 


Jie again to her. He kept his word. He continued the 
weekly outings and told her about it. He was also 
frank about other petty habits he had been hiding. 
When she became incessantly complaining, he became 
defiant. They ended in the divorce court. 

Moralists may assert that this was because he had 
sacrificed her respect and confidence by the original 
error of lying. That may be so; but if it was so, will 
any one assert that the wife served her own happiness 
or his by holding him to account for an error he had 
repented? 

Unfortunately, settled distrust often ensnares where 
petty mendacity 1s disclosed, and for this reason, before 
stated, that the wife who is lied to in little things, 
usually is an unreasoning wife. 


Why He Deserted His Wife 


N A certain case the man had been arrested for 
deserting his wife. There was no question of 
failure to support, since he had left their thriving little 
business in her hands. _ 
“She nagged me so much I couldn't stand it,” ex- 
plained the man. “She was always accusing me of 
wrongdoing. If I wasn’t home on the minute she said 
I was after another woman. I'd prove to her that she 
was wrong; but the very next time she made the same 
old charges. Oh, it was awful.’ . 
“T couldn't believe him,” said the wife. 
e . ies.” 
Me lies, yes,’ admitted the man. “Once I said 
I was on business, and she found I was at a boxing- 
9? 
me San who lies in little things can not be trusted 
in big things,” announced the wife with a finality that 
showed how hopeless was any thought of permanent 


reconciliation. 
‘All of us have noticed that the very men 
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The village street, the church and (below) the staircase of the house 


LYING FOR PEACE’S SAKE 


who most loudly assert that their mates should be 
liberal with them are usually the Jast to extend liber- 
ality. When these self-blinded mortals prevaricate, it 
is simply because they want peace, not because they did 
wrong. 

In almost every married pair there is one nature 
stronger than the other; not more intelligent, of neces- 
sity, but more forceful. The one who is domineering 
insists on being deferred to in everything or there is con- 
stant dissension. 


It Was to Save Her Child 


THE case of parents haled to court because their 

child did not attend school regularly, occurs to me. 
The father was furious because the mother had known 
of the boy’s truant-playing. ‘She lied to me, your 
Honor,” he asserted; “when I asked her how the boy 
was doing, she said ‘fine.’ ”’ 

I quickly got the reason for that woman’s duplicity. 
She believed in moral suasion, augmented by moderate 
punishment. The father was a strenuous disciple of 
the rod—in fact, when in anger he carried his theory to 
brutality. The mother realized that the boy should be 
punished, but rather than turn him over to the father’s 
cruelty, she had lied and allowed him to escape scot-free. 

Mother-love was back of this mendacity; and when 
there comes a tug of war with that protective instinct, 
the result is already written. 

Again, there was the outraged husband who accused 
his wife of flagrant lying, and even of ‘‘stealing.” She 
had, it appeared, been deceiving him about the grocer’s 
and butcher's bills, padding the accounts and retaining 
the money. 

Then the wife’s embittered explanation: her husband 
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It is good to think that the traditions | 
of the family of the father of our demo- | 
cratic country are more closely associate) | 
with the humbler home rather than the 

more elaborate Manor, three interior views | 
of which are here shown, The larger house | 





The ‘‘Washington House” 






Dining-room and kitchen (in the center) 
at Sulgrave 





is still preserved in somewhat its original form, 
furnishings and all. 

The Washingtons were all home lovers. 
They were also deeply religious, earnest people. 
There are many curious objects that relate to | 
the family in the beautiful church at Sulgrave, | 
pictured here, which they attended. Among | 
other things there is an alms-chest containing 
valuables and a number of interesting brasses 
representing various members of the Washing- 
ton family dressed in the elaborate costume 
of the Elizabethan age. We like to know that 
the coat of arms of these early Washingtons, 
also, wherever it is found, always shows plainly 
the stars and stripes. 











was stingy. He would only allow her a very smal 
amount for clothing for herself and children, although 
they had to make an appearance with people who spett 
twice as much. Extravagance! was his constant cr. 
She should purchase cheaper articles. 

The purloined money had been ‘‘wasted”’ in adding 
to the amounts he allowed for shoes, hats and other 
necessary apparel. But though, obviously, be benefited 
in the long run by the quality of the dearer goods, the 
only thing that occurred to him was that he had been 
defied, cheated, lied to. 

Men and women who force their mates to pretend sub- 
mission are in effect lying to themselves—simply using 
the mate as a phonograph to repeat their own opinions. 
For the sad reality is that although lovers are willing 
and happy to submit to each other while romance 
in its flush, afterward they are not so willing to submit 

Petty marital lying will generally obtain until there IS 
more independence in the partnership. The outlook 
not promising. Rare curiosities are the husbands or wiv 
who do not assert a definite control over the action 
of their mates. ' 

Right here the mendacity of wedded life takes 10° 
Habits and inclinations are stronger than marital sae 
ments. They pretend to submit, and ign 
pretend until they are found out, and, after that, dehanc 
and dissension. , so 

I am far from holding a brief for petty lying. It zi 
deplorable condition, and the more deplorable igaet 
absolutely unnecessary, were marriage approached 8 
erally in a less selfish spirit. “oe theft 

Between really intelligent husbands and wives ; 
is little of petty lying. They enter wedlock for cag 
companionship, not with the thought of oh wees 
mental slaves. They are liberal and tolerant, os 
no excuse for lying. And, significantly, between SUC ae 
ple there is very little dissension and practically no divo 
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The linen fold pattern 


V. The Tradition of Wood-Paneling 


BY RUBY ROSS GOODNOW 
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A paneling of pew doors 








E MAY borrow ideas from the 
European and the Oriental for the 
small elegancies of our houses, but 
for the substantial things we de- 
pend on the English tradition. We 
may feel ourselves quite superior 


to our English neighbors in many things, but we must 
admit that when it comes to building a home the Eng- 
lishman builds best; because he places his family first, 
and determines to make a house that will be home to 
his family for generations. We build small houses, or 
buy them, and then when we can “afford’’ it we buy 
bigger ones, and on and on and on! Not all of us—but 
an appalling number of us—look upon our homes as 
temporary stopping places en route to a vague afflu- 
ence. We do most things very much better than we do 
our houses. 

We think of the things that make old English castles 
and manor - houses distin- 
guished for their beauty as 
being remote from our possi- 
bilities. The superb oak fur- 
niture, the historic paneling, 
mellow with age and hard 
usage, are not for the likes of 
us! And yet, the humblest 
Tudor farmhouses that are 
left have the same dignified 
paneling, the same well-built 
furniture, made by the hands 
of the ignorant cottagers 
themselves. We assert that 
we are the most “efficient,” 
the most ‘‘successful’’ people 
in the world, and yet with all 
our efficiency we can not em- 
bellish the interior of our 
houses with our hands. We 
can not build a joint stool, or 
plan a paneled wall. In 
sharpening our wits we have 
forgotten how to use our 
hands. The unlettered peas- 
ant can produce furniture that 
will last for hundreds of years, 
but the carefully educated son 
of America is unable to put 
up a kitchen shelf for his 
mother. I know it isn’t with- 
in the province of these arti- 
cles to discuss the technical 
education, or lack of it, of 
American boys and girls, but 
when women write me so 
helplessly of their inability to 
have the simplest conve- 
niences in their houses, I feel 
It is all so wrong! I am sure 
we can never hope to have 
real homes until we are wilting 
to think and plan and work 
for them, and recognize them as permanent. 

Now this matter of paneling. It seems expensive and 
remote to most of you, and yet it is within the means 
of the average man who builds a house. Of course, the 
cost of paneling varies with the locality, but machine- 
made lumber has lessened the cost everywhere. There 
are few sections in America where there is not plenty of 
lumber available at reasonable prices. Except in the 
desert country of the Southwest, there are dozens of na- 
tive woods to be had in all localities that are suitable for 
paneling. The country is full of little sawmills where 
you can have your lumber finished to order, and it 
would be the simplest thing in the world for a man to 
plan paneled walls for one or all of the important rooms 
of his house—the hall, stairway, living-room, and di- 
ning-room—which could be executed by any carpenter. 
Once paneled, they will last forever. There will be no 
after cost. 

The trouble with us is we have not learned to look 
about us, to utilize the materials nearest us. We have 
so many beautiful woods—ash, oak, elm, birch, maple, 
poplar, yellow and white pine, chestnut, cypress, cherry, 
Walnut, the California redwood, and other local woods, 
all suitable for interior woodwork. The English ideal of 
Paneling is oak, but certainly many other coarse-grained 
Woods are very beautiful when properly stained and 
Waxed. New woods h 4 
with the Ww ave an unpleasant rawness, and 
aril exception of a few of the more expensive woods 
for ae walnut and cherry) they should be stained be- 

© being waxed. Even the woods of the most beauti- 


ful grain and color are improved by an application of a 
light stain, because a stain brings out the lights and 
shadows of the grain as nothing else can. 

I have seen so many houses with woodwork of yellow 
pine covered with a thick coat of shellac and then a 
coat of varnish, applied directly to the raw wood. The 
result is a hideous, cheap, glaring and glassy wood. I 
have seen other houses which had trim and paneling of 
the same wood with a little brown stain rubbed in, and 
then an application of black wax, and the effect was as 
good as an English oak paneling. Hardwood should al- 
ways be waxed, never varnished. The glare of the var- 
nish kills the soft, mellow quality of the wood. 

In old England, before paneling was used, walls were 
rough and primitive masses of stone and mortar, hung 
with arras and tapestries and leather to keep out the 
cold. The first paneling (and indeed much of modern 
English paneling) was hand-cut and carved, the result of 
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An Elisabethan paneling in a New York house 


great Jabor and thought and nicety of workmanship. 
The paneling of a family was handed down in the wills, 
along with the plate and the tapestries. If the family 
moved to another home, the paneling was moved too. 
Paneling began as a wainscot at the bottom of the wall, 
with the heavy hangings above it, and as the beauty of 
cleanliness and comfort became appreciated the loose 
hangings were removed and used as decorations, and the 
walls were lined with carved oblongs of wood to the line 
of the ceiling, or to the line of a frieze. It is said that 
Henry III. was the first king to use paneling, and he em- 
bellished the wood with gay colors and gold. From this 
painted paneling to the simple rectagonals of oak of 
Elizabeth’s time is a great jump, and many beautiful 
and elaborate patterns of the intervening periods are 
still in evidence, notably the linen fold, at the top of 
this page. 

The Elizabethan paneling in Mr. Thomas’s New York 
house, which is shown on this page, might be called the 
standard English paneling, because it is to be found in 
thousands of English houses, old and new. The wall is 
made up of rather small rectagonal panels, framed with 
a flat and narrow molding. On page 127 we are giving a 
working drawing of this paneling, with approximate di- 
mensions. Sometimes the oblong is larger, and some- 
times smaller, but whether it be found in Powis Castle 
or an humble farmhouse the proportions of the panels 
are the same. 

I have seen this pattern used in ever so many houses 
lately, and it is always good, whether it be stained brown 


as 


or gray, or painted cream or white. I have seen a room 
with the pattern on a foundation of pulp board. the ob- 
Icngs framed with two and one-half-inch strips of woed, 
the whole painted white. This. of course. reduced the 
cost of paneling to a nominal figure. and the effect’ was 
very good. At this point I am sure one of my readers 
will arise and say, “This viclates your title: pulp board 
is not ‘honest’ when it is used as wood!” So I detend 
my approval of the use of the pulp beard by pleading 
that the chief use of paneling is to give the wall of a 
room dignity and beauty, and to give an apparent 
strength to the walls of the room. I should not advo- 
cate the combination of a pulp board and wood when 
the paneling was to be stained. but when it is to be 
painted cream or white what difference does it make? 

White painted paneling is a perfect background for 
furniture of woods of finer grain—walnut, mahogany, 
rosewood, and so forth. The first vogue of white panel- 
Ing was in the me of Queen 
Anne, when much of the 
heavy oak furniture gave way 
to the clegant new woods, 
and it became necessary to 
tind a new background. Ob- 
viously, oak paneling belong- 
ed to oak furniture. and so 
white paint was apphed = to 
paneling of cheaper woods, 
and was quite in keeping with 
the satiny furniture and the 
soft damasks. The crude tap- 
estries and the sturdy oak 
furniture and the velvety 
brown of oak paneling is first 
in every Englishman's favor, 
however. and always will be. 

The linen - fold) pattern 
shown at the top of this page 
is as well known as the plain 
rectangular panel, but the old 
linen-fold work was always 
done by hand, when every 
man was his own carpenter, 
architect: and furniture ma- 
ker, and now it Isso expensive 
that it is seen only in’ the 
more princely houses. Cer- 
tain English firms supply the 
linen-fuld paneling carved by 
hand, but it costs about two 
dollars a square foot. The 
same firms supply a plain rec- 
tangular pancling at) about 
fifty cents a square foot. You 
may now appreciate our ad- 
Vantage over the Englishman, 
for we can panel our walls at 
a fraction of this amount. [| 
have seen recently a Colonial 
hall, long and wide and high 
of ceiling, paneled in white 
rectagonals for twenty dollars! Old wood and home 
labor made this possible. 

I am showing the detail of the linen fold because, while 
it may not be available for many of us Americans, it is 
full of suggestion to the man who likes to use his tools. 
I have seen a beautiful oak chest made up of squares 
carved in the linen-fold manner, built by a young stu- 
dent of a technical school. 

In a house recently built on Long Island there is an 
enormous living-room paneled with chestnut. Ordina- 
rily chestnut is expensive, but in the localities where the 
chestnut-trees are dying, the lumber can be bought for 
very little, and these people were wise enough to seize 
this opportunity. Chestnut has a wonderful rosy tone 
in its natural state, and a soft, gray stain has been rub- 
bed into the paneling, showing rosy lights. 

There is a house in Boston in which the huge living- 
hall is paneled with cypress, an upright paneling of 
broad boards running from the baseboard to the frieze 
line. Narrow boards of the same wood are applied 
where the broad boards meet, just as the narrow boards 
are applied to the rectangular paneling, except in the 
upright paneling they run straight from the baseboard 
to frieze line, where they are finished with a projecting 
molding of the same wood. This cypress paneling had 
a little brown stain rubbed in and was then waxed. and 
the effect is very soft and mellow. 


5 Ch eA ees / 


Lae is a little rakes vay e which 
shows a ASU us inp of old 
DIG on page 127 
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silent and strong demand, the demand of a powerful, 
vital country. 

She thought of Claude crossing the stage under the 
amber light, she looked into the vast dim theater with 
its thousands of empty seats, and excitement and fear 
burned in her, mingled together. Then something de- 
termined in her, the thing perhaps which had enabled her 
to take Claude for her husband, and, later, to play a 
predominant part in his life, rose up and drove out the 
fear. “It is fear which saps the will, fear which disinte- 
grates, fear which calls to failure."’ She was able to say 
that to herself and to cast fear away. And her mind 
repeated the words | 
she had often heard } 
Crayford utter: “It’s | 
up to us now to 
bring the thing off, 
and we've just got | 
to bring it off!” , 

Half past two im 
the morning! What 
could Claude be do- 
ing? Was Alston | 
never coming back? 
Charmian suddenly 
began to feel tired | 
and cold. She but- | 
toned her sealskin 
coat up to her | 
throat. For a mo- 








ment there was no 
one on the stage. 
From behind the 
scenes came no long- 
er the clever imita- 
tion of a roaring 
wind. An abrupt 
inaction, that was 
like desolation, 
made the great 
house seem oddly 
vacant. She sat 
staring rather vague- 
ly at the palms and 
the yellow sands. 
After she had sat ? 
thus for perhaps 
some five minutes 
she saw Claude walk 





hastily on to the 
stage. He had a 
large black note- | 
book and a pencil in 

his hand, and seemed 

in search of some one. 
Crayford came on 
brusquely from the 
opposite side of the | 
scene and met him. 
They began to con- 

fer together. 

The box door be- 
hind Charmian was 
opened and Alston 
came in. 

‘Old Claude’s 
too busy to come. | 
He wants me to take ne ee 
you home.” 

“What has he been 
doing all this time?”’ Her voice wes weary and anxiovs. 

“No end of things. It’s just as I said. Crayford's 
determined to be first in the field. This move of the 
Metropolitan has put him on the run, and he'll keep 
every one in the theater running till the opecra’s out. 
Claude’s been with the reporters behind, and having a 
hairy-teary heart to heart with Enid Mardon. Come, 
Mrs. Charmian!”’ 

“But I don't like to leave Claude.” 

“There’s nothing for us to do, and he’ll follow us as 
soon as ever he can. Ill just leave you at the hotel.” 

“What’s the matter with Miss Mardon?’’ Charmian 
asked anxiously, as she got up to go. 

“Oh, everything! She was in one of her devil's mo- 
ments to-night, wanted everything altered. She’s a 
great artist, but as destructive as a monkey. She must 
pull everything to pieces as a beginning. So she’s pulling 
her part to pieces now.”’ 

“How did Claude take it?” 

“Very quietly. Tell the truth, I think he’s a bit 
tired out to-night.” 
aq Jlston,” Charmian said, stopping in the corridor. 
I won’t go home without him. No, I won’t. We must 
stick to Claude, back him up till the end. Take me down 
into the orchestra. I’m going to sit where he can sce us.” 

“He'll send us away.”’ 

Oh, no, he won't!”’ she replied with determination. 

The Madame Sennier spirit was upon her in full force. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


|? WAS nearly four o’clock when they left the theater. 
Alston said he would drive with them to the hotel and 
take the cab on to his rooms in Madison Avenue. But 
when they reached the hotel Claude asked him to come in. 
vl can t go to bed,”’ he said. 
_ But, Claude, it’s past four.” said Charmian. 
ow. But after all this excitement sleep would 
out of the question. Come in, Alston, we’ll have 
something to eat, smoke a cigar and try to quiet down.” 
Right you are! J feel as lively as anything.”’ 
It would be rather fun,” said Charmian. ‘“‘And I’m 
fearfully hungry.” 
th supper they were all unusually talkative, unusually, 
citedly intimate. Instead of ‘quieting down,” Claude 


became almost feverishly vivacious. Although his 
cheeks were pale, and under his cyes there were dark 
shadows, he seemed to have got rid of all his fatigue. 

“The climate here carries one on marvelously,” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘When I think that I wanted to go to bed 
just before you came, Alston.” 

He threw out his hand with a laugh. 

“T say, let us make a bargain!” he cried. 

“What is it, old chap?” 

“Let us—just we three-—have supper together after 
the first performance. I couldn't stand a supper-party 
with a lot of semi-strangers."' 





‘I do care for my husband to be a success. But there’s more than that. Yes, yes, there is!”’ 


“Til come!" 

Cigars were lighted, and talk flooded the warm red 
room. Words rushed to the lips of them all. Charmian 
lay back on the sofa, with big cushions piled under her 
head, and Claude, sometimes walking about the room, 
told them the history of the night in the theater. They 
interrupted, put questions, made comments, protested, 
argued, encouraged, exclaimed. 

Reporter after reporter had come to interview 
Claude on the libretto-scandal, as they called it. It 
seemed that Madame Sennier had made her libelous 
statement in a violent fit of temper, brought on by a bad 
rchearsal at the Metropolitan Opera- House. Annie 
Meredith, who was to sing the big rdle in Sennier’s new 
opera, and who was much greater as an actress than as a 
vocalist, had complained of the weakness of the Itbretto 
and had attacked Madame Sennicr for having made 
Jacques set it. Thereupon the great Henriette had lost 
all control of her powerful temperament. The secret 
Litterness engendered in her by her failure to capture 
the libretto of Gillier had found vent in the outburst, 
which, no doubt, with plenty of amplifications, had got 
into the evening papers. The management at first had 
wished to attempt the impossible, to try to muzzle the 
reporters. But their publicity agent knew better. 
Madame Sennier had been carried by temper into 
stupidity. She had made a false move. The only 
thing to do was to make a sensation of it. 

One of the reporters had mentioned Gillier, who had 
arrived and been interviewed at the dock. He had evi- 
dently been delighted to find his work a ‘*storm-center,”’ 
but had declined to commit himself to any direct state- 
ment of facts. The impression left on the reporter by 
him, however, had been that a fight had raged for the pos- 
session of his libretto, which must have been won by the 
Heaths, since Claude Heath had set it to music. Or had 
the fight really been between Joseph Crayford and the man- 
agement of the Metropolitan Opera-House? = Gillier had 
finally remarked: “I must leave it to you, Messieurs. 
All that matters to me that my poor work should be 
helped to success by music and scenery, acting and sing- 
ing. Iam not responsible for what Madame Sennicr, or 
any one else, says to you.” 

“Then what do they really believe?” exclaimed 
Charmian excitedly, raising herself up on the cushions 
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and resting one flushed, burning. cheek on her hand. 

“The worst, no doubt!” said Alston. 

“What does it matter?” said Claude. 

Quickly he took out of a box, clipped, lighted and be- 
gan to smoke a fresh cigar. 

‘What docs anything matter so long as we have a 
success, 4 big, resounding success?” 

Charmian and Alston exchanged glances, half as- 
tonished, half congratulatory. 

“T never realized till I came here,’ Claude continued, 
“the necessity of success to one who wants to continue 
doing good work. It is like the breaths of air drawn into 

the lungs at regular 
intervals by the 
swimmer In a race, 
who, to get pace, 
keeps his head lew, 
his mouth under 
water half the time. 
I've simply got to 
win this race. And 
if anything helps, 
even lies from Mad- 
ame Sennier and 
the sly deceit of 
Gilber, To mean to 
welcome it. That's 
the only thing to do. 
Crayford is right. I 
didn't see it at first, 
but I see it now. 
It's no earthly use, 
the artist trving to 
keep himself and 
his talent in cotton- 
wool in these divs, 
If you've got any- 
thing to give the 
public it doesn’t do 
to be sensitive about 
what people say and 
think. J had a lec- 
ture to-night) from 
Crayford on the 
uses of advertis- 
ing Which has en- 
lightened) me.” 

“What did he 
say?’’ interjected 
Alston. 

“My boy, if I 
were producing 
some goods, and it 
would help any to 
let them think Ud 
killed my mother, 
and robbed my fa- 
therof his last nickel, 
d’ you think Td put 

1 them right. switch 
| them on to the 
| truth? Not at all! 
I'd get them all 
around me, and Td 
say, See here, boys, 
mother’s gone to 
glory. and father’s 
in the poorhouse, 
but it isn’t up to me 
to say why. That's 
my atfair. JT know IT can rely on you all to keep my name 
before the public.” 7" : 

Charmian and Alston broke into laughter, but Claude's 
face continued to look grave and excited. 

“T used to be almost afraid of celebrity, I think. But 
now I want it. Eneed it. America had made me need it.” 

“This is the country that wakes people up,” said 
Alston. 

“It drives me almost) mad!” cried Claude, with a 
sudden violence. 

*Claudie!” exclaimed Charmian. 

“It does! There's something here that pumps nerv- 
ous energy into one until one’s body and mind seem to 
be swirling in a mill-race. When 1 think of my life in 
Mullion House, and my life here!” 

Charmian with a quick movement, sat upright on the 
sofa. 

“Then you do realize—" she began, almost excitedly. 
She paused, gazing at Claude. 

The two men looked at her. 

“What is it?” Claude said at length, as she remained 
silent. 

“You do realize that 1 did see something for you that 
you hadn't seen fur yourself, when you shut) vourself 
and your talent in, when you wouldn't look at, wouldn't 
touch the world?” 

“Of course. IT hadn't courage then. I dreaded con- 
tact with life. Now 1 defy life to get the better of me. 
I know it and I’m beginning to know how to deal with 
it. I say, Iet us plan out our campaign if Madame 
Sennier persists in her accusations.” 

He sat down between them and they talked till the 
dawn crept along the sky. 

When at last Alston had gone Charmian was standing 
by the writing-table, which was in an angle of the room on 
the right of the window. As Alston went out her eves 
fell on an envelope, lying by itself a little apart from the 
letters with which the table was strewn. Scarcely 
thinking about what she was doing she stretched out 
her hand. Her intention was to put the envelope with 
its fellows. But when she took it up she saw it had not 
been opened and contained a Jetter or note, addressed 
to Claude. y, : 

“Why, here’s.a letter for you, Claude (she 

| [Continued on page 134) | | 
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LAY producers have discovered children this 
year. Real “kid” plays—not the old-time 
pantomimes, but plays as carefully written and 
mounted and acted as anything grown-ups 
have ever had—have been produced by at least 
three of the foremost American managers. 


Winthrop Ames started it with “Snow White,” at the 
Little Theatre. Then came David Belasco with his 
Christmas play. “The Good Little Devil,” and George 
C. Tyler with his Children’s Theatre on top of the 
Century. Mr. Ames has made some of the most artistic 
dramatic productions this country has known. This 
new thing he has done belongs with the best of them, 
and a great part of his success in it is due to the fact 
that he has considered an audience of children as intelli- 
gent as any other audience, and not ‘played down” to 
them. In being serious with them he has been delightful. 

The pictures show what “Snow White” is better than 
anything else can. Seeing it is like sitting down in a 
good-sized, comfortable library and having a big colored 
picture-book come to life and open itself out in front 
of you—the Little Theatre is so much more a room one 
is fond of sitting in than it is a theater, and the scenes of 
the play are so exactly the old fairy-tale come true. 

The scenery helps immensely to give the play its 
picture - book quality. It 
doesn’t attempt to be real- 
istic, ever. Even in the 
house of the Seven Dwarfs, 
the beds are picture - book 
beds. Snow White and the 
dwarfs managed to sleep in 
them, but nobody else could. 
The Queen's throne-room isa 
room straight out of fairy- 
land, with a glimpse of Max- 
field Parrish sea and sky 
out beyond; and the woods 
where Snow White followed 
the brown bird and talked 
to it, are the woods of Red 
Riding Hood and all the 
story-book. people. 


BU for all that, the play 
is very real, if to be real 
means to hold and excite and 
charm you. I sawit firstata 
rehearsal, coming in through a lobby where the children 
were playing puss-in-the-corner—more than half the 
people in the play are children, who played games all 
over the theater when they weren't on the stage. There 
was nothing at all to create any illusion; the stage was 
entirely bare, save for the Queen’s throne all by itself on 
one side and some carpenters and painters working on 
some scenery at the back. Everybody was in evcry- 
day clothes. Except that it was a theater with a stage 
and a few odd bits of scenery, there wasn’t a thing to 
suggest that a play was being prepared for production. 

Then Mr. Platt, who is the stage director, sat down 
on the throne and called all the actors about him, and 
began to talk to them. The children sat around him, 
listening, and every once in a while they would break 
into little exclamations, or laugh. I thought he was 
telling them a story, and went nearer so I could hear. 
He was telling them merely what they had been working 
on for wecks—the story of ‘“‘Snow White.” But they 
listened as if it were something new. His way of telling 
it put a different color into the things they knew so 
thoroughly by heart; it was full of revealing little lights 
that gave a fresh insight into the old characters and 
situations. It brightened up the spirit of the play and 
made it alive. Then, while they were still under the 
spell of it, he ran rapidly over the mistakes they had 
been making, and the improvements they ought to make, 
showing where they had been out of key and how to 
make it right. Then they began the rehearsal. 

With all the interruptions that come in rehearsing, 
the play “went."’ I’m not sure it wasn’t more real then 
than it was later at the actual performance with scenery 
and costumes and lights and an audience. It gave the 
imagination work to do instead of letting onc sit back 
and be just an onlooker, with no way to help in the 
building up of the illusion. It put one back in the 
joyous mood of the child who gets more fun out of one 
wabbly little house fashioned with blocks by his own 
hands than he could out of any number of fine ready- 
maade edifices from a toy-shop. 
the play itself tha 
wimaple, direct tale of. 
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“SNOW WHITE 


1. CRIMM FAIRY TALE MADE INTO A JOLLY FAIRY PLAY 





Queen Brangomar 


BY JAMES SHELLEY HAMILTON 


Illustrated by Frances Delehanty 





The Witch and her three cats 


audiences see it, and then I think I paid more attention 
to the children who were looking on than I did to the 
children who were acting. There was almost no need of 
watching the stage to know what was happening there. 
You could get all the tightening and loosening of the 
dramatic interest from the tense way two hundred small 
bodies stretched up in their seats or settled back again 
with long sighs of pleasure and relief. They were so 


The pedler woman 





Snow White and Prince Florimond 


absorbed that they virtually lived the play. One little 
girl, when the dwarfs came back atter the wicked queen 
had put the poisoned comb in Snow White’s hair and 
then hidden her, stood up in her seat and cried out 
frantically: “She's under the table! Oh, look under 
the table!” 

I think fairy-tales must make the best plays for 
children, they contain so completely the romance of 
childhood. It is romance, anyway, that makes the plays 
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people like best. “Snow White” has all the most ap. 
pealing ingredients—the Cinderella heroine who & py 
to work in the kitchen by the cruel stepmother, th 
handsome young Prince who comes and finds her ou! 
the old witch, the friendly dwaris, and aiter all th 
tribulation the “happy ever after’ ending. It ts jus 


the old Grimm tale, with some more added to it, s 
thoroughly in keeping with the original that the Brothers 
Grimm might have written the whole thing themselves 


[* OPENS in the throne-room, with the little girls! 
are the maids-of-honor to the Princess Snow Witt, 
playing. They get the Princess to come from the kitch 
and join in their dancing for a little while, and in the mids 
of it arrives Prince Florimond, sent by his father to ask 
Snow White's hand in marriage. The wicked Quee 
Brangomar falls into a rage 0! jealousy that so handson 
a young prince should have fallen in love with b 
stepdaughter, and after telling the Prince he mus! 
for a year anda day before he can have his answer, sh 
announces that Snow While is to be sent away & 
boarding-school to complete her education before she is 
married. Then Snow While departs in the care of tl 
head huntsman, who is under orders to kill her, at 
bring back her heart as proo’ that he has obeyed. 

He brings back a heart, and the Queen takes it tot 
old witch whose charms hi 
made and kept her the mas! 
beautiful queen in seven 
kingdoms. The witchis really 
a quite nice old lady, though 
peppery, who wishes to re- 
tire from the witch business: 
but before retiring she wants 
to make one more mag. 
something to give herself a 
beautiful head of golden har. 
The only ingredient she 
needs is the heart of a young 
girl—and that the wicked 
Queen is ready to furnish for 
her. The potion is mixet, 
and the witch dips her head 
into the caldron. But whe 
it comes out, instead 0: 
beautiful golden hair, her 
head is covered with curly 
little pigs’ tails. So the 
Queen learns that the hunts- 
man killed a pig instead of Snow While, and from a mab 
mirror she finds out that the Princess ts living with the 
Seven Dwarfs in the forest. and that the Princess 5 & 
more fair than she. - 

Then. because she begs so hard, the witch promise 
to help her once more, for the last time. She gets : 
her disguises and her poisons, and the Queen goes to tht 
hut of the Seven Dwarfs as a pedler woman oe a 
poisoned comb. She manages to get the comb in ae 
White's hair, but before she can count the hundr 
necessary for it to take effect, the dwarfs come 11 ab 
rescue the Princess. But back comes the Queen, 
one-eyed pieman this time, with a handsome apple yb “ 
she herself bites into to show that it is safe. So ei 
White cats a bit of the poisoned side of the ate : 
dies, and the magic mirror tells the Queen that sbe 
once more the fairest queen in seven kingdoms. 


YEAR passes, and a day, and Prince Florimon 

turns for his bride. Just as the Queen |S telling the 
of Snow While’s death, comes the tramp-tramp ° ae 
dwarfs, who are bearing the Princess back to the ai 
in her crystal coffin. In the hubbub that aan 
arrival, a sudden jar of the coffin jolts the bit of pe r 
apple from Snow While’s throat and she te magic 
again. Ina fury of rage the Queen smashes ee aces 
mirror and all her beauty flees. er is all at © 
hideous in appearance as she is in nature. Lee 

And the Rance marries the Princess, and they I 
happily ever after. 

Years ago “Peter Pan” showed the way ba 
story-book land that no good soul with hopes he wise 
ever quite grows away from. It has taken rat the 
acres of the theatrical world a long time 4 “ Teal 
enormous success of Mr. Barrie's play al not 
Perhaps they do not see, even yel, but He , always 
matter very much if they only follow, 4 tty oat; 
have, where some one else has blazed a rem 
trail; and stick, as business cons 


“Snow White” and the other children plays will at leas 
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‘With all my worldly goods I thee endow ’’——-- ——— 


IQ13 STYLES IN LAWS 


The New Models Now Being Shown to Women Customers in our 
State Capitol Buildings at the Opening of the Annual 


eee ANY legislatures are this moment 

# at the start of their regular sessions. 
What are they going to do for 
women? Home women. Wives and 
mothers. 

The answer is that they are go- 
ing to do a great deal. The time 
has gone by when Statesmanship 
was confined to things outside of 
home life. We have come to a time when the Home is 
one of the Special Interests of the State. just as Rail- 
ways are a Special Interest and just as Agriculture is a 
Special Interest, requiring special legislation. 

Looking at it in another way, we might say that women 
and children to-day are large consumers of legislation 
and that in almost every legislature mecting this year a 
considerable number of new laws will be designed and 
manufactured for their use. 

Since this is so, it would seem that the presence of 
women in legislatures would be desirable unless it is felt 
that, like children, they would not have sound judgment 
as to their own interests and welfare. 

Among the numerous legislative wares which will be 
pushed across the legislative counter this year to women 
and children, I pick out principally those which are 
modeled on ideas already discussed in this department. 
It will be interesting to sce those ideas growing into facts 
in the legislation of 1913. 

From Mrs. Edith West, President of the Nevada 
State Federation of Women's Clubs, and from Miss 
Bird M. Wilson, Vice-President, I have received a copy 
of the following resolution adopted by the Nevada State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at its recent convention 
at Goldheld: 


The Nevada Federation of Women’s Clubs, realizing the 
splendid work being done by THE DELINEATOR and by Mr. 
William Hard in securing helpful legislation for women and 
children, and especially in the work they are at present en- 
gaged upon, in the campaign for the passage of a joint-guard- 
ianship bill in this and other States, does hereby RESOLVE: 
That this Federation convey to Mr. Hard its thorough ap- 
preciation of the work being done in this behalf, and its assur- 
ance that the Federation will render all the assistance possible 
in such work in this State. 
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|? IS pleasant, while working upward on a long and 

Steep path, to receive such encouragement. It is more 
than pleasant, because it makes us feel sure that there will 
be a complete joint-guardianship law in every State in 
this Union some day, and some day soon. 

M e continue to believe that the joint-guardianship 
bill printed in our first Home League Bulletin is the most 
complete joint-guardianship bill ever drafted. We con- 
tinue to believe that a joint-guardianship bill ought to be 
‘complete.” That is, we continue to believe that moth- 
ers ought to have preciscly equal rights with fathers not 
only to the “custody and control” of children, but also 
to their “‘services and earnings” and also to the managc- 
ment of their property. 

We were confirmed, all over again, in this belief by a 
case recently cited to us from Georgia. * 

A mother, a father and a daughter, driving in a buggy, 
were run down by a train. The daughter was injured 
for life. The father, within an hour, died. The mother, 
surviving, sued the Southern Railway Company for the 
injurics to her daughter, now an invalid. 

*Georgia Supreme Court Reports, Volume 126, Page 795. 


Legislative Season 


BY WILLIAM HARD 


This mother, left without a husband, claimed in her 
suit that the Southern Railway Company had deprived 
her of the “services and earnings” of her daughter. Such 
is the technical assertion which must be made in such 
cases. This mother made it, just as the father would 
have madc it if he had not been killed. 

Coming from him, it would have been rectived. Com- 
ing from her, it was rejected. She was not the owner of 
her daughter’s services and carnings. She had no right 
to bring the suit. She could recover no compensation 
for the permanent injury done to her daughter's health. 

One docs not need a brain as large as Daniel Webster's 
to sce that in such circumstances the widow is more 
likely to be in need of compensation than the husband 
would have been if he had lived. Yet the law would have 
given it to him, while it denies it to her. 

The only safe course is to establish an absolute equality 
of rights. once for all, between father and mother in rela- 
tion to children. 


E SINCERELY hope that absolute equality of 

rights will appear in the joint-guardianship law 
which seems almost certain to be enacted this Winter 
by the first suffrage legislature of California. 

‘‘Joint-Guardianship" is number two in the “official 
list’’ of measures composing the “First Legislative 
Platform, 1912-1913, of the California Federation of 
Women’s Clubs.” 

Mrs. George Edward Swan, Chairman of the Legis- 
lative Committee of the Federation, in one of her com- 
munications to the clubs of the State, spoke of THF 
DELINEATOR'S joint-guardianship work in words which 
we are proud to quote; and she included in them an invi- 
tation which we are glad to repeat and emphasize. 

“The joint-guardianship law,” said Mrs. Swan, “is 
most thoroughly treated by Mr. William Hard through 
the Home League Bulletins. Nothing could be more 
illuminating on this subject than THE DELINEATOR 
articles. ‘To find out what the Law of the Home is, and 
to make it what it ought to be’ is the purpose of the 
Home League. I beg that every woman will send her 
name to, Mr. William Hard, care of THE DELINEATOR, 
New York, and ask for these bulletins.” 

We shall respond to all such requests promptly. 

In several other States (besides Nevada and California) 
the prospects for a strong fight on behalf of joint-guard- 
ianship are excellent. I must go on, however, to men- 
tion other fights for other ideas. 

A writer for The Stylus, of Houston, Texas, went 
to get an interview not long ago from Mrs. Hortense 
Ward, who practises law in Houston in partnership with 
her husband, Mr. W. H. Ward, lately elected county 
judge. I quote from that interview in The Stylus. 

‘““‘Mirs. Ward,’ I said, seating myself in a comfortable 
office chair opposite the slight and graceful, gray-eyed, 
dark-haired lady in white shirt-waist and gray business 
skirt with white boots to match—‘Mrs. Ward, when 
your husband goes on the bench month after next, how 
will you feel the first time you appear before him as an 
attorney presenting a case?’ 

‘‘Now I would here set down the statement that the 
lady did not laugh at me. But she did laugh. She had 
a right to, as presently I discovered. She said: 

“Why, that couldn't be!’ 

“ ‘Why?’ I demanded, in all my innocent ignorance. 

‘Well, just because under the community property 


law of Texas my appearance as an attorney would cis- 
qualify Mr. Ward from sitting as judge in the case. 
Don't you see?’ 

‘Explain to me, please.’ I said in all humbleness. ‘I 
do not see.’ 

"Ell illustrate,” said Mrs. Ward. ‘Under the com- 
munity property law of Texas whatever a married woman 
may earn is community property, over which her hus- 
band has absolute control. to do with as he likes. So 
the fee J would be earning in presenting a case would be- 
long to him legally. and that would disqualify him trom 
sitting as judge in the case. He would be a legal partici- 
pant in the fees resulting from the case.’ 

“Tt was pertectly clear now.” 

So reports the interviewer, Mr. I. Stirling. 

Now, what was comedy in the Ward family might turn 
out to be tragedy in some other family. The principle 
that whatever money comes to the wife should be at the 
absolute disposition of the husband can not but lead to 
wrong and wretchedness when the husband, weak or 
wicked, yields to the temptation to be the plunderer 
which the law allows him to be. 


W HILE I was in Houston last year a local doctor 
told me of the following local incident: 

A married woman was hurt ina railway accident. The 
railway was guilty of negligence. It therefore owed 
moncy to the married Woman. This money, since it was 
coming to her during her marriage, was. of course, com- 
munity property. All community property is collectible 
by the husband. This married woman's husband had 
been in the habit of deserting her from time to time. 
When she was hurt, he returned to her; collected her 
judgment against the railway; took the money: went 
away. She was left penniless, a cripple. ; 

The community property law, unless further amended, 
gives a husband more power over his wife than any one 
human being ought to have over any other human being. 

For instance, in the Sun Antonio Express of October 
23, 1012, there appeared the following news item: 

‘The first woman in Bexar County to petition a court 
to remove her Icgal disabilities of marriage, and to have 
that petition granted, was Mrs. Julia H. Riegler of this 
city. Mrs. Riegler in her petition presented yesterday 
stated that she has interests in the Riegler Delicatessen 
Store and in the Riegler Ice Cream Company. Mrs. 
Riegler, with the full consent of her husband, presented 
her petition in the Forty-fifth District Court, and by 
the action of Judge J. L. Camp of that court now be- 
comes a ‘feme sole.’ "’ 

That is, Mrs. Riegler, by the action of Judge Camp, 
regained the legal powers which were hers when she was 
a ‘‘feme sole” (meaning ‘unmarried woman"). With- 
out these powers Mrs. Riegler could not legally build up 
any business of her own. 

The law under which Mrs. Riegler was thus conceded 
the right to buy and to sell and to make profits and to be 
in business for herself contains two very oppressive pro- 
visions, First, the married woman who wishes to be in 
business must have the consent of her husband. Second. 
she must have the consent of the district Judge. She 
must have the consent of two other human beings before 
she can enjoy the elementary human right of con- 
trolling the profits of her own industry, 

It ought not.to be within the powerofany human being 
to deny that right to any other human being. The m- 
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of Texas realize this fact as keenly as do the women. 
In fact, I think the men are more anxious to get rid of 
the power which the law now gives them than the women 
are to deprive them of it. Most Texas men whom I have 
met are embarrassed by their legal riches. They are 
eager to donate some of it to their women folks. 

A bill giving married women a complete control of their 
Own Separate property and of their own personal earn- 
ings has therefore been prepared and has been intro- 
duced into the legislature. 

In some early Spring issue of THE DELINEATOR I hope 

to give an account of the history of that bill. 
_ Already many legislators are on record as favoring 
it. Most of the big newspapers in the State have com- 
mended it editorially. Men legislators, men editors, 
men lawyers, are working for it as enthusiastically as the 
women leaders of women’s organizations. The Jeaflet 
and bulletins sent out by THe DELINEATOR have been re- 
printed several times to meet the demand. 


\ X J HEN I come to telling the story of this Texas cam- 
paign, with an account of the men and women en- 
gaged in it, I believe that it will stand, for the facts in it, as 
a worthy chapter in the development of the State which 
gave to this country its first law preserving the family 
homestead, the shelter of the wife and of the children, 
from being sold to satisfy the debts of the husband. 

In Tennessee there will be a bill, a property-rights bill, 
resembling the bill in Texas. As in the case of Texas, I 
will reserve my account of it to a future issue. I will say 
here only that the purpose of the Tennessee bill is illus- 
trated by a decision made some years since by Chief 
Justice Bleckley of Georgia. 

There was a Georgia case in which a husband had 
agreed that if his wife took boarders the money she 
earned should be hers. The case got to the Supreme 
Court, and Judge Bleckley thus passed on it: 


The legal unity of husband and wife has, in Georgia, for 
most purposes, been dissolved and a legal duality established. 
A wife is a wife, and not a husband, as she was formerly. 
Legislative chemistry has analyzed the conjugal unit, and it is 
no longer treated as an element but as a compound of two 
elements. A husband can make a gift to his own wife, though 
she lives in the same house with him and attends to her house- 
hold duties, as easily as he can make a present to his neighbor’s 
wife. This puts her on an equality with other ladies and looks 
like progress. Under the new order of things, when he in- 
duces her to enter into the business of keeping boarders and 
promises to let her have all the proceeds, he is allowed to keep 
his promise, if she keeps the boarders. It would seem that 
the law ought to tolerate him in being faithful to his word, even 
though he has pledged it only to his wife; and we think it does.” 


In Tennessee a wife in many matters is still, as Judge 
Bleckley puts it, not a wife but a husband. She loses 
her head when she gets married, and thereaiter her hus- 
band is her head for most. mental purposes in the field of 
Jaw. One may say, in fact, that she not only loses her 
head but her soul too, for her legal right to violate her 
contracts and to break her solemn word in business 
dealings would have disastrous spiritual results on any 
human being in whom an immortal soul still resided. 

The bill now in the Tennessce Legislature provides (at 
least in part) that hereafter in listening to a married 
woman it shall be legally possible to be properly polite 
and believe what she is saying. If she says, for instance, 
that in case you now sell her your horse she will pay you 
out of the money her father is going to leave her in his 
will, the law will no longer uphold her in refusing to give 
you that money and in leaving you to recoup yourself by 
taking back the horse, which by that time is dead. 

In our Home League Bulletin for Tennessee, which we 
are distributing widely in Tennessee in support of the 
bill above mentioned, we call attention to the fact that 
Tennessee, with its strong and beautiful social life, with 
its close regard for family tics, and with its population so 
largely of straight English-speaking descent, has pre- 
served the old English-American common-law view of 
the married woman more completely than any other 
State in the Union. 


EY EN in England itself, however, that view has now 
been abandoned. The English woman is the full legal 
owner and manager of her own gencral property, and 
for practical daily purposes her word is as good as a man’s. 
We confidently believe, therefore, that the men and 
women who are supporting the proposed new law in 
Tennessee are in harmony with the spirit of the age, 
which demands that a female soul shall be as competent 
and as accountable as a male soul, and we further con- 
fidently believe that their support of that new law will 
be successful. 

We appcal to all our readers in Texas and in Tennessce 
to support the men and women who are supporting the 
new “property rights” bills in those two States. We shall 
be glad to send you their names on request. And we re- 
peat our offer that to all our readers who join The Home 
League we will at the proper times send the names of the 
members of the Legislature who have introduced those 
bills, and the names of the chairmen of the committees 
to which those bills are referred, in order that letters 
may be written to them expressing approval of the bill 
and requesting a favorable consideration of them. 

We wish that there were going to be legislative do- 
ings of concern to married women in Alaska. We en- 
tertain that wish because of the following letter, which, 
coming all the way from Alaska, makes us see the ex- 
tent of the interest felt by our readers in this subject. 


ills 


Hadley, Alaska, via Ketchikan, 
October 21, 1912. 
DEAR SIR: 

An invitation to join ““The Home League”’ appears in THE 
Devrseator for November and with special reference to 
helping to secure good and just laws for women, As this is 
one of the most needed and worthy things of the present day 

*Georgia Supreme Court Reports, Volume 78, Page 499. 
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to work for, my wife and I respectfully ask to be permitted to 
join “The Home League.” Although situated in far-away 
Alaska, where communications and mail facilities are slow, 
we take perhaps as much interest in what is going on in the 
world as any. Sincerely hoping the League will be the cause 
of getting better and more just Jaws for women than what 
are now on the statute-books in most of the States, we remain, 
Very sincerely yours, Mrs. and Mr. PauL NORDSTROM. 


PASSING from property rights to ‘“‘widows’ pensions,” 
more accurately called ‘‘State allowances to mothers,”’ 
we already have one victory to report. In Colorado the 
bill supported by Judge Lindsey for “compensation” to 
mothers who would otherwise have to surrender their 
children to institutions was adopted by the people of the 
State, on a referendum vote, on election day in Novem- 
ber. A short account of that event is given in the fol- 
lowing letter: 


Judge’s Chambers, Juvenile Court, Denver, Colorado. 
November 21, 1912. 
My DEAR Mr. Harp: 

It may interest you to know that, although the Mothers’ 
Compensation Act was bitterly, vindictively, viciously and 
malignantly fought by many “fashionable” and ‘“‘philan- 
thropic” women, it has been carried by an overwhelming 
majority. A few ‘fashionable’? women, the average woman, 
the average mother and the working woman were with us. 

. Sincerely yours, BEN B. LINDSEY. 





Mr. William H. Baldwin A retired manufacturer grvine 
his leisure largely to studving and im proving legislation for prevent- 
ine the wide spread destitution caused by husbands and fathers who 
desert or fail to support theiv wives and children. An account of 
this important work will appear in next month's DELINEATOR. 


———-{_) Sewanee 


Mrs. Snow Rich—Chatrman of the legislative committee of 
the Massachusetts Federation of Women's Clubs; strongly favors 
and energetically supports the campaign tn’ Massachusetts for 
allowances out of public funds to widows to enable them lo keep 
their children with Chem and ta bring themeup in their oon hemes. 





We do not understand the reasons for the opposition 
mentioned by Judge Lindsey and we do not criticize 


that opposition. We reserve our judgment about it till 
we are further informed. 

In Colorado it ought not now to be possible that any 
such thing should come to pass as was recently reported 
from Chicago in the newspaper tclegraph dispatches. 
On October 29 those dispatches carried the following 
Incident: 

‘‘A mother’s tearful plea for her daughter, lost through 
misfortune, failed to-day to overcome the love which 
the girl had developed for a kind foster-mother when the 
two forces were matched in the county court here, and 


Mrs. Lena W. Mappin went back home to Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, disappoint d and broken hearted. 

“Mrs. Helena Mildner, who has reared little Anna, 
daughter of Mrs. Mappin by a former marriage, re- 
tained the custody of the girl. Mrs. Mappin, at a lime 
when she was crushed by finan tal adv rsiy, had been 
obliged to allow the girl to be taken from her. The girl 
had then grown up with her foster-mother and naturally 
had come to Jove her. 


‘Judge Owens in the county court let the final de- 
cision in the case be made by the girl herself. She 
looked at both women and said: ‘I don’t know my real 
mama. Mrs. Mildner is very good to me. I want her 
to keep on being my mama.’ The court let her decision 
stand.” 

It was most creditable to Mrs. Mildner that the little 
girl’s decision should have been what it was. But, as- 






suming that the facts of the case are correctly stated | 
the dispatches, it is monstrous that mere Poverty sh ; 
ever have put the little girl where she would for ae 
own mother and give to some other good woman i 
fection which her own mother, by the highest ae) 
life, should have had. at 

Miss Helen M. Winslow, on behalf of THe Dr 
has been lecturing on “widows’ pensions” to yom, 
clubs in Massachusetts. THE DELINEATOR wil! folly 
up Miss Winslow’s lecture course with a State-wi 
distribution of printed matter showing the results ab- 
tained by ‘‘widows’ pensions” laws elsewhere and th 
need existing for such a law in Massachusetts. 

The Massachusetts sentiment in favor of a “widogy 
pensions” law owes much of its strength to the wor, 
done by the Massachusetts State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Mrs. H. C. Mulligan, its president, and My 
Snow Rich, the chairman of its legislative committe. 
have been earnest and active in the highest degtee in 
arousing the interest of their own membership and g 
the general public. 


LINEATOR. 


MAY here remark incidentally that the influence gj 


women’s clubs on legislatures will be tested ina new way 


this Winter in the State of California. Everybody knoxs h 
that women’s organizations are numerous. Everybody . 
knows also that the ideas advanced by those organiz. d 
tions are numerous—so numerous, in fact, as sometimes to 
make the legislator say that no one idea out of the whole iM 


number could have been very carefully considered. 

Mrs. Swan, chairman of the Legislative Committee oj 
the California Federation of Women’s Clubs, with this 
problem in mind, sent out a letter Jast Fall which seems 
to me to be.a strong indication of the increasing skill and 
strength of women in what might be called “Scientific 
Management of Club Influence.” | 

Part of this letter ran thus: 

“The California Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
through its chairman of legislation, invites all State or- 
ganizations of women to cooperate with it in forming a 
central committee, or Slate Legislative Councu of Women, 
by appointing one of their number to represent them in 
such a council. The purpose of this body will be to pre- 
vent duplication of work and expense; to bring togethercr- 
perts from cach society who can plan mutually for better 
work than would be possible alone; to decide how much 
legislation it is wise to ask for; and to sce that this is 
prepared by responsible organizations. Also, to select 
a small committee to be in Sacramento (the State capital) 
during the session of the legislature to look after all 
interests involved in such legislation. All expense re- 
quired for such a council of women must be met by the 
organizations forming it.” a 

This is most certainly an idea of which any “efficiency 
engineer” would approve. 

To get all the women’s organizations of a State into one 
representative group for legislative purposes; to discard 
and forget the ideas which are comparatively unimpor- 
tant or comparatively hopeless; to take the ideas which 
seem biggest and strongest and have them put into the 
best words by the best experts; and then to introduce 
those ideas into the legislature with the concentrated 
power of all the women’s organizations of the State 
massed behind them and with the unsleeping eye of a 
permanent committce at the State capital fixed upon 
them till their fate is settled—this is a plan which will 
not be carried out casily, but it represents the ideal (and 
it isa high ideal) toward which the women’s organizations 
of the United States are moving. : 

1 suppose that, as an exhibit of the interests of women 
in the legislatures of this year, the ‘‘official’’ platform of ; 
the California Federation of Women’s Clubs is especially | 
worthy of record. 
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OOKING forward to their first suffrage legislature, the 
women of California have been particularly energetic 
in trying to analyze and outline their needs and wishes. 
Those of them who express themselves through une 
Legislative Committee of the State Federation have 
built a platform which contains seventeen planks. 
Looking at those planks, we can see excellent pret 
tions of the ideas that have risen to the top in the thins- 
ing of the American woman of to-day. 


Here follow the seventeen planks: 


1. Health Certificate for Marriage. (The implication 1s that 
marriage licenses should not be issued to those who {al 
to secure health certificates.) 

. Joint Guardianship. ba 
. Community Property. (At present the husband a i 
pose of all community property, except homestead, 

his pleasure.) ; ; 

4. Compensation for Mothers. (Referring to what in THE 

DELINEATOR has usually been called ‘‘widows’ pensions. 
5. Maternity Homes. gaa 
6. Psychopathic Parole Societies. (Meaning cage 
for giving home care to persons afflicted with men fe 
disease who have recovered sufficiently to make it ne 
and proper to discharge them from strict hosp 


Nh 


control.) 

7. Minimum Wage for Women. 

S. State Registration of Nurses. 

9. Women’s Building at State Fair. , a, ae 

10. Lowa Injunction and Abatement Act. (Directed again: 
disorderly social-evil districts in cities.) 

11. State Training-School for Girls. + 

12. Raising the Age of Majority for girls to Lesh ee 
(The argument being that it is unfair to girls Lo dk 
them to consent to proj ositions affecting their prop’ “ 
interests at any earlier age than is assigned for boy blic 

13. Ethical, Vocational and Hygienic Traming 1 Publi 
Schools. 


. Tuberculin Test for Dairies. (For pure milk.) _ 
. To compel Fathers to Support Mlegitimate Children. 

. To Enforce the Laws for the Protection of Children, 
. Police women. (A better name for them would be op 
Matrons,” just as_in police stations we already 

“Station Matrofis.’ 
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HUMAN BEINGS 


ARLY one June morning, Doctor Rast and 
Nell decided that on that day little Davy’s 
adenoids had to come out. The tall Doctor 
put his arms about his young wife and drew 
her close, for fear was in their hearts. 

“Tt’s nothing.” 
he assured her (and himself). 
“Utterly nothing. Don't I 
do it every day? In school, 
I line the children up, and 
nip ’em out one after the 
other.” 

“Without chloroform?” 
asked Nell. 

“Without anything.”’ 

“Do they cry much?” Her 
voice softened: ‘‘Poor little 
things.” 

“Ves—” he looked away, 
“they cry.” 

“Sharply?” 

He smiled: “Each his own 
way.” 

“Look,” said Nell. 

They were standing in the 
little back kitchen, and there 
on the floor before them 
Davy, in his blue rompers, 
was busily playing with a toy 
engine, bending over it, ad- 
dressing it, telling it, “Don't 
step on me now,” crying out 
“Ding-dong, ding-dong.” or 
“Tee - choo, tee - choo, tee - 
choo.”’ 

“He looks just like you,” 
whispered Nell. 

They clung to each other. 

“Oh,” said the young moth- 
er, echoing the words of all 
mothers of earth, “if I could 
only go through it for him.” 

The Doctor laughed 
strangely. 

“Nell,” he said, ‘be care- 
ful. We'll make a mountain 
of a mole-hill. Why, it’s ut- 
terly nothing.” 

She whispered: ‘‘Ah, it’s Davy.” Then her lips 
quivered: ‘‘Morris! he’ll shriek, he'll cry his heart out; 
it will be an awful shock; it will kill him. ~ All along 
I’ve felt that something was going to happen to him. 
Nothing so lovely can last, Morris!’’ she closed her 
eyes. “Wait a while yet, wait a while!” 

“But,” he urged, ‘it’s the cause of all his troubles — 
his colds and sore throats. Let’s face it now, Nell.”’ 

She laughed softly. 

“T know I’m foolish, dear. 

‘There won't be any.” 

a looked up. ‘‘Won't beany? Why?” Her cheeks 
paled. 

“Yes,” he murmured, “he's only three. 
him chloroform.” 

She was breathless: 

“Put that thing on his face and smother him—make 
him feel as if he were drowning—Morris!”’ 

He looked sadly at her: 

“In ten minutes it will be over.” 

Then he kissed her: 

‘Come, dear—we must.”’ 

Ter voice was unspeakably sad: 
cone always something, Morris, always some- 

ing.” 
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But the pain 


We'll give 


O DAVY went without his breakfast, and his parents 
felt blackness in the air of the sweet blue morning. 
Then, at ten, the Doctor took the little fellow for a 
walk. They stepped out on the squalid East Side street 
together, the little hand in the big one, and they turned 
to say good-by to the young mother. who stood in the 
doorway, leaning forward, her beautiful face poignantly 
melancholy, her large eyes glistening. 

‘Wave good-by to mother,” said the Doctor. 

Davy waved gently. Davy was in one of his gentle 
moods, sweet smiling, dreamy. His eyes had a far-away 
look, a wistfulness that made the mother think he was 
not destined for long life. ‘Whom the gods love as 

“Good-by! Good-by!”’ she cried. 

‘Mother, good-by!"” called Davy. 

The Doctor and his wife looked at each other, lips 
smiling, eyes sad. 

_ Ah,” said Nell, “he doesn’t know what is going to 
hit him! It's a shame!” 

_ Then Davy waved again, and his father gripped the 
little hand and led the boy away. They walked into 
the Playground Park. That morning was too perfect; 
too beautiful was the mighty heaven, with its all- 
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radiant sunfire and its flawless blue; too swect and cool 
the delightful air; too miraculous the silvery light that 
shimmered through the world. The rich green trees 
swayed their shade across the paved walk; the old men 
on the benches basked like ancient dogs in the sun: the 





‘Daddy, tell me a ‘tory’ 


four walls of tenements about the park looked down 
shining and distinct. In such a world what could be 
wrong? Here was harmony of light, air, earth, sky. 
and people; here was melody of sparrow and bluebird; 
here was a bit of Nature that seemed more alive than 
human fature, so that a man walked, as it were, drip- 
ping with life. Yet the tall dark man who held his son 
by the hand, felt as if he were in the tumbrel on the 
way to the guillotine. 

He sat down on a bench and Davy played before 
him, casting crums to sparrows. Thelittle fellow, chasing 
the affrighted birds, cried out: ‘‘Come here! Why 
don’t you come here!” and seemed amazed at the stu- 
pidness of the feathered things. The Doctor watched 
him with ever-deepening sadness. He knew that cutting 
out adenoids was a trifling matter; he did it daily to 
other children; and yet just because this was his own 
son. his well-beloved son. the tiny knife-nip loomed into 
a life-and-death fact. He almost reproached himselt 
for being too much of a home man; too much of a husband 
and a father. Most men were different. But he—he 
had sunk the heart-roots of his soul in his own home, 
finding there an intensity of life through close relation- 
ship which nowhere else was possible. If he had been 
as others 

A young man, passing, greeted the Doctor, and stood 
a moment before him. The Doctor noticed his pale 
and discontented face. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Benny?” he asked. 

The young man had paused to unload his heart. 

“Doctor,” he cried, “I hate everything.” 

‘What everything?”’ 

“This city—my job—pcople—life. It's too tame— 
nothing doing—I want adventure. I wish I could go 
off to Africa somewhere and get into dangers.’ 

The Doctor laughed sadly: 

“Vou don’t need to go to Africa for adventure, Benny. 
Just stay where you are, get marricd and have children.” 

And after the young man left the Doctor pondered 
over the thought. Yes. there are adventures more 
hazardous and daring and dramatic in any family life 
on the next street. Yes, in his own life. He looked at 
his beautiful boy—he saw the dreamy face with its 
wild-rose cheeks, its freshness, its mystery. So dream- 
like. yet so real! 

Davy came up wistfully and leaned between his knecs 
and looked up in his face. 

“Daddy,” he said in his low, melodious voice, “tell 
ime a ’tory.” 








“What about?" (‘Oh!” thought the Doctor. “you 
poor boy! What is this I am going to do to you?) 

* About a train!” said Davy. 

“Come!” said the Doctor. 

He lifted his son to his lap, put an arm about him 
and drew him close. 

“Once.” he murmured, 
“there was a train —it had an 
engine that coughed and went 
ding-dong, and let off 
steam—— "' 

He paused to draw the 
child closer, for his heart 
ached at the child's touch. 
And then very quietly Davy's 
head sank back and his body 
twitched. The Doctor gave a 
low cry. Davy was subject 
to convulsions and somehow 
now (was it from exhaustion, 
faintness or what?) the little 
fellow had given way to onc. 

It was as if an assassin had 
plunged a knife into the 
Doctor's heart. 

“Davy!” he cried. 

He leaped up. Pressing the 
senscless body close he strode 
madly through the park, his 
eyes on the shining sightless 
eves of the boy. So—it had 
come! It had come! He 
raced between amazed people 
round the corner of Fast 
Broadway, he dashed into the 
hallway, and stuck one finger 
out and held it against the 
bell-button. Nell tung wide 
the door. 

He cried out: 

"Nell—Davy's got a con- 
vulsion! A bath. quick!” 

“Convulsion?”’ she cried. 

She turned and sped before 
him. 

“Quick! quick! quick!” 
She seized the boy. “Ive got 
it all ready—all ready." 

Then, sitting down, and wildly muttering, “Oh! Oh!” 
she, with the Doctor’s aid. pulled off the little clothes 
and dipped the limp body in warm water. ‘The shining 
eyes closed; the boy slept. 

They put him in his crib in the inner room, and sank 
together on the edge of the bed at his side. ‘Their arms 
went round each other. Nell gave a great sob. 

“Oh, how did it happen?” she cried. 

“How? Idon'tknow. Justacoincidence. He went off.” 

He felt as if a bitter breath came up from his heart 
to his mouth. 

Nell sobbed bitterly: 

“Why should such things happen to him? So inno- 
cent, so good, so beautiful. I know—it's because we 


love him too much. Oh, I just felt it coming all aJong.”’ 


The Doctor spoke harshly: 

“Tt’s not all joy having a child. It’s more like vivi- 
section—the Powers that be dig knives into our hearts.”’ 

‘* Morris,’ cried Nell, a little wildly, “it had been better 
for him and us if he had never been born—yes. and if 
we had never been born!” 

He laughed strangely, despairingly : 

‘“And the queer thing is. he and we are all going to 
die. Here we worry, and let our hearts be tortured, 
and yet when we are dead, what will it all matter? 
What difference will it make?” 

‘“S-sh!’’ said Nell, ‘there's the phone.” 


E AROSE and strode into the front office, and seized 
the telephone. 

“Hello!” 

Dr. Rast?"’ 

“Ves.” 

“This is East Side Hospital. We've a man_ here 
dying with consumption— Herman Bernstein, 102 Stan- 
ton Street. Says you know him." 

“Ido. Dying?” 

“Be dead to-night—thank God! Says his wife and 
two children need food, need it in a hurry. Savs vou 
can get some society after them. Is it OQ. K.2" 

“O. RK. 

“ Good-by.”” 

The Doctor put down the phone. His face was white. 
He strode softly back to the bedroom. 

Nell,” he whispered, “the Bernsteins are starving — 
Herman's dying in the hospital. I've got to rush.” 

Nell leaped up. 

“Can you leave the baby alone? ? 

[(Continued=on page +32} 
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THE CHILD AND THE SCHOOL 


A Series of Sound Talks for Thinking People 


NO.II MEDIAEVAL EDUCATION AND MODERN CHILDREN 


BY WOODS HUTCHINSON, A.M., M.D. 


BROWTH is the chief and only im- 
8 portant business of the child, and 
the duty of education is to assist 
that growth. The  schoolroom 
should be tolerated in so far as it 
makes for health, and not one 
whit further. Schools primarily 
were never built for health. and 
the only way to make many cf 
them healthful or even sanitary is to tear them down. 
School ought to be, and must be made the wholesomest 
and healthiest place in the world for the child. It can 
not be too strongly insisted upon that the problem is 
no longer to improve the hygienic conditions of the 
schoolroom so that it will do no physical harm to the 
child, but to make it promote his health and increase 
his vigor, both bodily and mentally. 

It was not that the early public systems of education 
ignored, or were even indifferent to, the physical’ wel- 
fare of the child in the schoolroom: it was simply that 
they did not conceive that it came within their scope, 
or indeed that it was any of their business to take any 
interest or interfere in such matters. 

Indeed, the tendency rather was to magnify such 
physical discomforts as the hardness of the benches, the 
crampedness of the posture, the wearisomeness of con- 
finement, into means of grace and methods of discipline, 
preparing the child for the hardships and struggle of his 
future life and showing him that there was ‘‘no non- 
sense” about education, nor any royal road to learning. 
Schools were places for discipline and detention, like 
jails, and were built and run with just about as much 
regard to the health of the inmates. 


i, 


What the Homes Send to the Schools 


HIS was not such a serious and vital matter for 
the health and welfare of the school-child when 
schools kept until ‘the money run out,” and three 
months in the Winter and six wecks each in the [all and 
Spring were considered a full school year. But as school 
terms were gradually lengthened, and vacations short- 
ened, until the child came to spend more of his waking 
hours in the schoolroom than in any other one place, an 
entirely new problem presented itself, and the science of 
school-hygiene was born. 

It was not just school-hygiene that was born, but a 
new era and new standards of home-hygiene as well. 
The school began to be critical of the raw material of 
scholarship delivered to it by the home, and justly. 
Chester Scott is a rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed youngster, 
but he has a cast in one eye and can’t sec half his let- 
ters properly. 

Mina Jacobs is a dear, sweet, well-behaved little 
thing, but she breathes through her mouth and talks 
through her nose when she isn’t using it to snuffle with, 
and is so pathetically stupid and easily tired. 

Ikie Jenkins is a fine sturdy chap, steady as a horse 
and willing for anything, but so deaf that he misses half 
that’s said to him, and so spluttery and snorty in his 
conversation that he makes everybody near him nervous 
if they are wearing anything that will water-spot. Carl 
Conrad is fair-faced, bright-haired, smart as a whip; 
but he’s fourth in the family and wears his father’s 
coat cut down to fit his older brother, ‘rich with the 
spoils of time” in the form of the accumulated perspira- 
tions of three generations, which fairly takes away your 
breath when you lean over him to correct his sums. 

Essie Pratt is as quiet as a mouse and always has 
“perfect” marks for deportment, but she’s a poor, 
colorless, whily-brown little mite. with gray teeth 
and lank, greasy hair and a pasty-white, pimply 
complexion. She has a musty odor about her and a 
clothes-bag sort of look, as if she’d never been well 
ventilated or thoroughly scrubbed and brushed in her 
life. 

All these things stood out vividly in the hard, dry 
light of the schoolroom, against its gaunt walls and bare 
floors, as they never did in the hazy intimate atmos- 
phere of the home. Mothers were too busy with other 
things to look, and too tired to see much if they did. 
Fathers never saw their children by daylight, except for 
a few uncomfortable and piety-ridden hours on Sunday. 
Besides, as the home is apt to be pitched in the same 
key as the child, he fits into the landscape there, strikes 
no discordant note, 

Not the least potent factor in making the old-fash- 
ioned schoolroom hard to ventilate properly was the 
clothing and hair and teeth and socks of the pupils— 


and teacher. 





How the School Used to Pass Things Around 


WITH such a cargo on board, was it any wonder 

that the schoolroom, with doors that were always 
shut and windows that wouldn't open, often became a 
hotbed for the spread of infectious diseases and a 
hatchery and free distributor of parasites of all sorts? 
It was a regular clearing-house for children's diseases, 
for colds, sore throats and catarrh. If you wanted any- 
thing that was going in the neighborhood, you could 
catch it there. 

A score of careless little tricks and casual but not 
too fastidious ways of doing things. which though unde- 
sirable were comparatively harmless in the home, be- 
came fraught with serious peril in the school. The in- 
dispensable slate was cleaned of its array of figures by 
the simple and labor-saving process of spitting on it and 
rubbing them out with your fingers, or if you were ex- 
tra cleanly, with the cuff of your sleeve, or the corner 
of your apron. Then when a new “exercise” had been 
scrawled upon its saliva-smeared surface, like a plate- 
culture in a laboratory, it was passed on down the line 
to be corrected and otherwise pawed over. 

Pencils. after being sucked hard all day long in the 
agonies of composition or computation, were gathered 
up in boxes at night and redistributed the next morning 
with the cheerful impartiality of the rising sun, which 
shineth alike upon the evil and the good. 

It was considered a grievous breach of the holiest 
traditions of hospitality to refuse a bite of your apple 
or a suck of your candy-stick to any applicant not actu- 
ally bevend the pale of respectability. When you rose 
to go to the blackboard or to stand in line and _ spell, 
you slipped your tongue-clogging wad of chewing-gum 
out of your mouth and passed it back to your bosom 
friend—to be kept warm and limber until you came 
back. 

Fortunately, most children’s diseases, so called, are 
not carried to children by adults, nor do they pass them 
on to the members of their familics, ag most of the lat- 
ter have already had them and are immune. Mcreover, 
the chances of catching any infection in the open air 
are distinctly slight, so that the chief risk of infection to 
a child at home is from the chance visits of his play- 
mates or his visits to their houses. When he falls ill he 
does not spread the infection further, so long as he is 
confined to the house, his family usually being immune, 
unless there be an unprotected sister or brother of near- 
ly his own age. ; 

But when all the young children of the neighborhood 
were gathered together into one room, or house, for sev- 
eral hours. regularly every day, all the susceptible ma- 
terial in the community, so to speak, was exposed at 
once to any chance Infection, and epidemics gathered 
headway and spread with appalling swijtness. ° 
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The Old-time Schoolmarm. 


HEN often the teachers of our childhood days left 
something to be desired from a sanitary point of 
view. They were innocent of any but the crudest knowl- 
edge of the laws of health, or the needs of children's 
lungs or eyes or nerves, for such subjects played ho 
part in their examination or precious ‘‘certifikit.”’ 

Physical fitness, or even freedom from infectious dis- 
ease, Was never considered in their selection, save occa- 
sionally in outlying rural districts, where they were re- 
quired to be stout enough to whip the biggest boy when 
the occasion demanded. They might be dyspeptic’ or 
consumptive, grouchy or wheezing, slovenly and unsani- 
tary in habits, careless in dress, eccentric in temper. 

Who of us can not recall the teacher whose most vivid 
memory ts the sound of her thick, soft, sticky cough fol- 
lowed by expectoration into her handkerchief. or the 
ancient and acid virgin who would never permit a win- 
dow to be opened because the cold air made her ‘‘neurol- 
ogy” worse, and who would savagely refuse permission 
to quench thirst or respond to the most imperative calls 
of nature whenever she had “one of her bad days’’? 
Who can forget the teacher who banged the heads of 
unruly boys together or against the desks, or stuffed 
dirty wet mittens into stubborn or rebellious mouths? 

Not merely intelligence, good judgment and good char- 
acter should be required of a teacher, but also good 
health and good temper—and as much good looks and 
good taste in dress as the gods permit. 

No sooner is the word “‘education” pronounced than 
we instantly retire into one of the dampest and dark- 
est of our intellectual coal-bunkers and lock the door 
behind us. If we are building a house, we build for 


the future and as far into the future as we possibly exe 
We put in every modern improvement that we can y 
ford: weight-hung windows, steam heat, sanitary plum} 
ing, electric lights, vacuum-cleaners, Even if we are y 
far out in the suburbs that city water and electric ligh: 
have not come down our street yet, we leave a room iy 
the bathroom, and put the wires in the walls of i 
house, against the time when these comforts will be avg 
able. We build extra rooms against the time when th, 
twins will need a bedroom apicce. and we leave provisia 
for the adding on of a bay window, or the building o 
of a sleeping-porch or up-stairs balcony, when we can g 


ford it. 
By, 


Our Antique Methods with Children 


UT when it comes to the instruction or “building” ¢ 
our child, we treat him as if he were a log cabin wit 
mud floor, or even a cave shelter. .We intend his hous 
to be a noble, sunlit mansion, but we think the only wy 
to insure this result is to start it as a one-room shat 
on a back street. Everything depends, we solem; 
opine, upon his being thoroughly grounded in First Pri. 
ciples, such first principles or essentials being usualli 
the driest and deadest parts of our own early instr 
tion. which we learned because we were compelled to 
and then very promptly and sensibly forgot all about. 

He must go back and begin at the beginning, repeat- 
ing the mistakes and suffering for the follies of our an 
cestors. Our grandfathers and great-grandfathers woull 
be hopeless “back-numbers” in the commerce, the 
science, the transportation and enterprise of to-day, bu 
“they knew just what children needed when it comes to 
schooling'’ If you doubt it, Jook at our own phenom 
enal success in consequence of their training! Let the 
children first learn the old things, the well-settled thing, 
the things that we are sure of, at least half of which ae 
wrong-—and pick up the novelties for himself later. Hs 
history must be all anciént history; no period less ant: 
quated than half a century or, better still, a century old. 
need apply for a moment: his language either the must: 
dead bones of modern speech or the dead languages ¢ 
extinct civilizations. The conviction is gradually m- 
planted in him that anything which happened in the 
past, however trivial, is vastly truer and more important 
than anything that can occur in the insignificant present: 
that the characters which he learns about in school wert 
of higher order and superior clay to the ordinary mor! 
that he sees on the street or meets in the home. The 
information which is imparted to him in the schoolroom 
is sacredly and reverentially different.from anything that 
he may pick up by himself from experience or by vulgat 
word of mouth. . 

If any rash reformer suggests that we should begin by 
trying to give the child some little idea of the steam 
driven, clectric-lighted, telephone-connected, scienct 
emancipated world of to-day, into which he is born, a 
let him delve in the dusty records of the past later whet 
he has found himself in the present. we should be prompt 
ly and icily rebuked for our irrationality in starting 
build a house from the roof; when all we want to do 5 
to start the poor youngster on the ground floor ia (i 
sunlight and fresh air, instead of down im the cellar 
among the rats and the cobwebs. 

The attitude of the old education was frankly not © 
train a man to live by his own labor, but to take oe 
vantage of the labor of others, and the training 10 ve 
the very best of our schools up to twenty-five years ag" 
was most deplorably clerical. se, ote Bie. aT 

Every step in advance brings penalties. with It. 
higher we climb, the more risk of dizziness and - 
harder the bump. We are proud, and justly so, 0 oe 
splendid progress in both the science and art of ee 
tion. A few centuries ago education was pure) : 
home industry, and children received their training 
life more or less haphazard from their surroundings. eg 

The method had its advantages. The EAN i 
who were favorably born received a training ey 
breadth, symmetry and wholesomeness, was almost | hei 
“To ride and to shoot and to speak the truth’ was 7 
real curriculum. But the unfortunate many Were ae 
up, rather than brought up, or at best, like [ops a 
growed.” To him that had was given a trang 
increased his dexterity in taking away from him 
had not even that which he might have had. 

Even when education began to be set apart 
in itself, and certain individuals began to speclon”” 

> train . e simpl 
the training of the fyoung,.their schools were 7 
magnified family (circles. yThey received their pup saan 
their own houses in groups a little larger (baja 
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Miss Edith Gracie, daughter 
! ef Colonel Archibald Gracie, 
Ul’. S. A., ts a rather studious 
young woman who gives as much 
of her time to the writing of 
- plays as she does to society. She 
| has already had one or two dra- 
7 matic sketches of hers  pro- 
duced at The Playhouse, Wash- 
1 inglon’s smart dramatic club. 


ee ee 


Se ee wes. Serer ee 
. : 


circle, and assumed the responsibility for their feed- 
ing, clothing, housing and moral training, as well 
as their intellectual welfare and progress. The 
hygiene of the school was simply the hygiene of 
the home. 

These were still the days when education was regarded 
as a privilege, when the training that it gave was the 
training of a superior, ruling, ornamental class. But 
when the conscience of the community at last awoke to 
the conception of education as the right of the many in- 
stead of the privilege of the few, then a new hygienic 
situation arose. The school became a place for the as- 
sembling of tens and hundreds of children for brief peri- 
ods daily, and for the sole purpose of purely mental in- 
struction and training, with but little responsibility for 
their moral and none whatever for their physical wel- 


fare. 
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The Old and the New 


WHat we are pleased to term our mind is the stu- 
pidest part of us. It is our minds and not our bod- 
les that get into ruts and then turn to glorifying the ruts, 
gilding their edges, studding the sides of them with dia- 
monds and boasting of their steepness and height. 

It isnot so much the mind of the teacher, of the high- 
school board, or even of the college professor or president 
—though some of these have much to answer for—that 
has clung lovingly to the ruts of the muddy country lane 
called formal education, but the mind of the average 
parent and of the average citizen, no more and no less. 

But the intentions have been of the very best and 
kindest. It was the very tenderness of his regard for 
his little ones, of his fear for the risks that they would 
run in their future life, that made him cling so tightly to 
the ideals, the standards, the safe and narrow paths of 
the past, to give them their start in life. Indeed, at the 
very same time that he was committing his boy or girl 
to the absurdities and the trivialities of the schoolroom, 
he was giving him the best and most practical training 
for life that could well be conceived. Save for the hours 
spent in school, the boy was the almost constant com- 
panion of the best teacher ever invented—his father, 
and the girl of the wisest and most loving adviser she 
will ever have on carth—her mother. 

But what is there now to take the place of this vast 
school of manual training for life which was in session 
three hundred and sixty-five days out of the year? 
Nothing in sight but the schoolroom! The more we 
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| Mrs. Walter B. Brooks, Jr. 


| Mrs. Brooks was a retening belle when a débutante 
here and since her marriage is equally popular as a 
young matron. Her baby was recently christened. 
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Miss Frances Hodges,a débutante of last 


CASON. Ui ho is the daughter of ¢ ‘Olonel Harr y 
KF, Hodge an X olonel Goer hals’s assistant aT 
the construction of the Panama Canal. 

Miss Hodges ts tdentified princi pally with 
the army sel. 


improve the school, the more nearly we make it approach 
a good home; and ultimately, when all homes are good 
and intelligent and sanitary, we may have no need of 
a formal schoolroom at all under, say, fifteen years of 
age. 

But of course it is not fair to blame the school because 
it does not now bear this burden, which up to fifty and 
even thirty-five years ago it was never expected to carry. 
What we do blame it for, however, is that it has taken 
what was originally planned to be about a tithe of the 
child's education and training for life and has extended 
it to cover nearly two-thirds of his working time. It js 
no wonder that it has stretched it out remarkably (hin 
in places. | 

It is all very well to give a child an hour or two 4 
day for a few months in the year of theory and orna- 
mental education, provided that you left him at least 
two-thirds of his time to get practical experience in 
But when you come to shut the youngster up and 
feed him on solid, unmitigated, undiluted theory for five 
or, including home study, seven, hours a day for two 
hundred days out of the year, it is altogether too much 
of a good thing. 
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Miss Margaret Draper, 
daughter of the late General 
William F. Draper, at one time 
Ambassador to Rome. Fvery 
year since she was a tiny girl 
Mrs. Draper has given a fancy- 
dress ball for her daughter. The 
Draper ball has become one of 
the big annual institutions of 
Wavhington’s soctal lrfe. ’ 


The Vanity of Book-Larnin’ 


AKE all the text-books required in all the 
different branches in the cighth grade of our 
common schools, which are supposed to represent 
the sum total of the information which the child has ac- 
quired in the eight years of school life. and sit down with 
them in a pile on your desk. vou will find that vou can 
read them through, aloud. speaking clearly and distinctly 
all seven or eight of them, from cover to cover, in about 
twenty-two hours. Can any one for a moment believe 
that it will take the average child cight vears of the two 
hundred days of five hours each, that is to say, cight 
thousand hours. to learn and assimilate information which 
could be repeated to him complete in twenty-two hours? 
The fundamental fault of this reverent preservation 
under glass case, in our schools of the ideals and methods 
of the past is that these ten commandments as devoutly 
received as from Sinai, were intended solely as occu : 
tions for the leisure and ornaments for the mind and i 
son of idle, non-producing classes. The unanim : ee 
dict of men of affairs. not merely business es and ee 
money-makers, but of professional men. of military ae 
of officials and those in public life, is that sine ee 
system of schooling is unpractical. And me ee 
are absolutely right: it was never intended a h oe 
ae to be oe else. It accepted as a fixed rie 
vd state of affairs. divinely ned se 
ie ee ee Race that the many 
few should live delicately ani lan ae ee 
linen at their expense, without even wit their ea 
and tarm colonies, our orphan as) ee het toe 
placing children in hom. S so we anit eh ig 
Brain Factory which we cal] ' 
smaher units. 
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\s mantua-makers to half the courts 
f Europe, we can not lay claim to 


any great degree of unworldliness 
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N ORTHODOX circles it ts the broad high- 
way that is usually considered the prim- 
rose path that leads to destruction. But 
in this age of inversions, when scientists 
assure us that the child is older than the 
man, and woman has violently undertaken 

to prove that she is not the weaker vessel, one 
is not surprised to find that it is the straight 
and narrow fashions that have been particularly 
obnoxious to the unworldly. Paris has minced 
along decorously enough, worn ecclesiastical 
reds and purples and buttoned her curate coats 
beneath her shovel hats, and been more cried 
out upon than ever for her trouble. 

As miantua-makers to half the courts of 
Europe, we can not lay claim to any great de- 
gree of unworldliness, and yet we have not been 
particularly enamored of the straight, narrow 
silhouette and are heartily glad that the fashions 
of the coming year have the saving grace of 
greater bouffancy and shapeliness. To be sure, 
there is no increase in the width of skirts at the 
bottom, but everything is draped and caught 
up into soft folds and gathers so that lines are 
no longer hard and sharp and constrained. 
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Discreet Costumes for the Morning Walk 


FroR the Spring we have modified our tailored 
skirts by means of plaits, simple draperies 
and crossover tunic effects, so that they are 
perfectly comfortable for walking. Of course 
the vrare Parisienne never really walks as 
American women do—at least not when she is in 
town. One never sees her on the street. When 
she walks she drives or motors out to the Bois 
and takes her promenade through the woods, 
stopping at the quaint thatch-roofed dairy of the 
Pré Catalin or on the terrace of Armenonville 
for her chocolate or buttermilk. It is a solemn 
function with her, a propitiation for the sins of 
her five meals a day and late risings, more soli- 
tary, less diverting and less brilliant than your 
afternoon walk on Fifth Avenue. But with that 
nice attention to detail. that feeling for perfec- 
tion that is perhaps her strongest characteristic, 
the Parisian makes as careful a study of her 
walking dress as she does of her dinner gowns. 
Her small hat is perfect. her veil faultless, her 
costume subdued in color, severe in cut, her 
gloves and shoes immaculate. 
For this purpose we are making our suits 
with rather straight, rather short coats, big re- 


vers, long sleeves, and simple raised-waistline 
skirts, using soft woolen materials, serges, chev- 
iots and the lighter weight wool ratines and 
sponge cloths. With suits of this kind are wom 
plaited blouses of soft silk or flannel with 
flat, Byronic collars and smart ties. Curiously 
enough, perhaps because the tailor-made 1s not 
indigenous to our soil, the Frenchwoman 1s far 
trimmer and neater in it than either the Amen- 
can or the English woman. Too much so, 10 
fact. One isa little too conscious of her corsets. 
She looks too much dressed in what 1s really a 
half-dress costume. On the other hand, her 
formal afternoon dresses have a look of careless 
grace that is quite lacking in American-maé 
clothes. Odd, isn’t it? and rather intercsting 
Perhaps it is because you live so much more 
the strect than we do that you feel more at home 
in your tailor-mades, while the Frenchwoman 
is only at ease in house or carriage dresses. 
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The Russian Blouse is to be Reckoned With 


OUR afternoon suits, for example, are not 
meant for street wear at all. We ete 
king some of our semi-tailored coats In ; did 
quarter length—too long to be comfortable : 
walking in warm weather. Many of neh i. 
a cape-like effect over the arms that hi ‘i 4 
waist entirely. Others are buttoned up ¢ i: 
and belted in at the waist in the Russian ae 
style. They are made with necklace af . 
and wristbands of marabout, and some of as 
have shaped peplums, and others eagae 2 
full gathered skirts like the Cossack 10 = 
The Russian blouse effect is very good Lata 
for it is distinctly new, and yet 1s aga : 
the peplum waists of the past year 4 a 
from being too sharp and sudden a ¢ ang 
be popular. 
For af ternoon suils we use many three-quare 
and seven-cighths length sleeves and one 7 
as they are more clegant than long sleev cirt i 
short skirts. In semi-tailored suits i me 
always draped, and sometimes the rapery * 
used over a fine, knife-plaited u 
these afternoon suits we are USING Whe 
moiré, corded silk, silk poplin, satin, silk epone™ 
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We have always been rather special 
on brocades and damassés man- 
ufactured after our own 
patterns 


OR afternoon dresses we are using 
brocades and damasked silks, broché 
crépe de Chines and crépe meteors, 
and they are even richer and more 
beautiful this year than they have 
been before. We have always been 

rather special on brocades and damassés, and 
have had them manufactured especially for our 
use after our Own patterns even in years when no 
other houses were using them. ‘To us they are so 
beautiful, so rich, such a wonderful setting for 
a lovely woman, that we never consider whether 
they are in so-called fashion or not. They are 
like all really and intrinsically beautiful things, 
quite above any shifting criteria of style. 

For our evening gowns we use the velvet em- 
bossed satins and chiffons and also the metal 
brocades. One of our new materials this Spring 
is a velvet stamped voile, that is very beautiful 
in its texture and designs. 

Our evening bodices are always made of lace, 
chiffon or tulle, with just a point or bib of the 
skirt material running up on the waist. Our 
evening gowns are trimmed mostly with rhine- 
stone embroidery, garlands of flowers and bands 
of furor marabout. The evening dress photo- 
graphed for this article is of white and gold 
brocade. The bodice opens at the front and 
back over some very lovely gold lace, mounted 
on a foundation of pale pink satin caught up in 
front with a motif of gold and diamond em- 
broidery, The right sleeve is made of white 
chiffon edged with fur, while the left is black 
Chantilly lace weighted with a heavy jet tassel. 
The skirt is draped over a chiffon underskirt 
edged with fur. The hair ornament is a band 
of diamonds holding an aigrette of paradise 


osprey, 
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The Movable Armhole and the New Sleeves 


VENING sleeves are cut in one with the 
bodice, but we use the ordinary armhole, 


_ the low armhole and the drop shoulder as well 


as the kimono sleeve in our day dresses. For 
moming wear sleeves are long and mostly close- 
fitting. though draped sleeves and a wrinkled 
mousquetaire sleeve are also used. In formal 
afternoon dresses and in the bodices of the semi- 
tailored Suits the sleeve is usually short, though 
‘Ne sometimes use the long sleeve even in our 
Pai aon taiternoon costumes. For example, 

the dress of black satin and marabout on the 


EES 









other page the satin sleeve is cut In one with the 
blouse, and comes below the elbow, while there 
is a full kilted undersleeve of white chiffon 
caught into the wrist by a band of marabout 
and buttoned to the sleeve itself with gold-em- 
broidered buttons and loops. The guimpe as 
well as the undersleeves is of white chiffon, 
and a white silk cloth is used for the underskirt 
and sash. Both the skirt and the underskirt 
are hemmed with marabout, and the gold but- 
tons and loops are used the entire length of the 
opening on the skirt. The yoke on the skirt 
runs up into a bib on the lower part of the waist, 
and both the yoke and bib are richly embroidered 
with gold thread and black silk cord. The flat 
shallow collar is cut in a point on the shoulder 
and is edged with the gold buttons. 

In both the tailor-made costumes that were 
sketched for this letter the coats are more or 
less on the Russian blouse order. The suit on 
the opposite page is of beige-colored taffeta 
trimmed with collar and cuff facing of blue 
taffeta and self-colored silk tassels. ‘The long, 
close-fitting sleeves are stitched into the coat 
below the shoulder. The peplum is draped at 
the front, and its lower edges are turned up in 
revers and caught to the drapery with tassels. 
The skirt has the crosswise cut at the front, and 
is slightly draped at the back. 
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Afternoon Tailleurs Tailor-mades in Name Only 


HE other tailor-made is distinctly an after- 

noon failleur for the restaurants or races. 
It is made of raven-blue brocade with a blouse 
that closes at the left side, and a long cutaway 
peplum draped in plaits at the front. The 
draped tunic opens over a buttoned waistcoat 
or vest effect of white satin, and below the 
waistcoat is a plaited underskirt of roval-blue 
satin. The collar and cuffs are of white satin. 
A suit of this 
kind is a 
tailor-made 
in name only. 
The only 
thing that 
warrants it in 
assuming the _—"~ Se 
name of a suit a ee 
is that it has 
a jacket and 
skirt. 
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Coat 5950; ' 


Dress 5913 
|Described on page 93] [Coat 5950 pate 


Shirt-waist 5930; skirt 5911 
[Shirt-waist 5930 described on page 105} - 


. [Skirt 5911 described on page 105) [Skirt 5944 « 


[A special description of these designs will be found on page 141] 


thirty-six inches Six yards and one-half of cotton voile twenty-seven inches wide 

Py 9 yare hone TT ine cere and three will be required for the dress in medium size. Designs for the hand- 
de pu U be res het “inches oY skirt. embroidery shown may be obtained in Bulterick transfers, the fancy 
ant Usa eet for ling wear. scallop in one and the mc isa. on adaptation af anatber 

: j yous wow ee 64 ; 4 . 4 
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Dress 5953 
[Described on page 100] 


Four yards of linen thirty-six inches wide and five-erghths of a 
ward of all-over embroidery twenty-two inches wide for the collar 
and cuffs will be required for the dress in medium size as it is il- 
lustraled above, 
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Dress 5956 tot 


[Described on page 99] ( | 
[.1 special description of these designs will be found on page 141] 
Four yards and one-eighth of cotton crépe thirty-six inches wide, 
one-half vard of all-over lace eighteen inches wide for the collar and 
cutis, one-half yard of net forty inches wide and to yards and one- 
half of insertion, will be required for the medium size. 
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Waist 5968; skirt 5904 
[Waist S068 described ON pilve WY) 


[Shirt td descrilud On 1 U4] 
W hen these desiens are con bined thre le 
of crepe meleor fork four Gch Me. thd 177 vet ¢ hs 
“Ue . hi : : t pos: 
cighths of chisfon forty-five inches itde for the hiv rae 
cuts, collar and frill, wll be Pea er ee pene ae ve ere 
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THE DEMAND FOR A TOUCH OF DRAPERY] 


€ 


HAS PRODUCED TWO AND THREE PIECE SKIRTS CAUGHT 
UP VERY SIMPLY AT ONE SEAM. THE BEST LIKED IS 
RATHER LOW. A BIT IN THE WAIST IS HARMONIOUS 
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IMILAR drapery in 
the waist reproduced 
in design 5963 and the 
skirt with which it is 
shown, makes them 
peculiarly suitable to 
join as a one-piece dress. The 
two closings are in line also, and 


the curves of the waist’ harmo-’ 


nize with the curving seam of 
the skirt. Such a correspond- 
ence is not necessary in designs 
which may be used _ together, 


but it makes a particularly © 


smart and pleasing combina- 
tion. The touch of drapery is 
new in a waist, although draped 
skirts have been accepted for 
some time. It is softening to 
the lines of the figure and makes 
the waist not only chic but be- 
coming. The line of the closing 
is graceful and becoming also, 
and the collar and revers have 
excellent proportions. The 
sleeves found here are the ones 
used on almost all the French 
dresses. They are closely fitted 
on the forearm by a dart run- 
ning to the elbow, but they are 
cut with extra length which 
causes them to wrinkle softly 
between the elbow and wrist. 
At the top they are sewed into 
slightly deep armholes. They 
have one seam and may be used 
in shorter length if desired. A 
French lining may be in high 
neck with a collar straight or 
curved at the lower edge or 
French neck. The design may 
be made as a separate waist or 
attached to a skirt of fine serge, 
broadcloth, wool voile, char- 
meusc, crépe meteor, moiré, 
broché or faille. 

For a woman of medium size, 
one yard and seven-eighths of 
material thirty-six inches wide, 
three-eighths of a yard of con- 
trasting material twenty-seven 
inches wide for the revers, large 
collar and to trim, and one-half 
yard of lace eighteen inches 
wide or net forty inches wide 
for the straight collar and yoke- 
facing, will be required for the 
waist with full-length sleeves. 

Design 5963 may be obtained 
in eight sizes, from thirty-two 
to forty-six inches bust measure, 
price fifteen cents. 


[ESIGN 5964 is the skirt of a beautiful model in mustard-col 
which one of the famous F rench dressmakers has Sent out m 

It has been chosen by women who w 
us. Ith } ant graceful, chic recep- 
tion gowns in the soft clinging silks and satins now fashionable a a 
smart cloth dresses for wearing with separate coats to restaurant ] 


other shades and materials. 


prunella, wool voile and peau de 
fine serge and softly woven cheviots. 
for Summer gowns, and when there is so little of it 
18 not an unpractical one even for tub Skirts. The f 
can be ironed quite as easily as the old plaited and 
to wear. A soft material, whether it be wool, silk 


quired by the design. 


waistline. 
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The folds directly at the front i 
than at the side, and must not be ar€ a trifle mor 


bag heavily. Since almost all of 
though, eats is little danger of se 
ratine, soft linen, cotton cré e, voile an 
that may be used. When the skirt : dean 
the back may be handled a little diff 
slight fulness above the hips at the bac 
in dart tucks. The skirt is cut in thr 
It may be closed at the 
For a woman of medium size, t 
thirty-six inches wide, or two yards 
two yards and one-half with nap fi 
Design 5964 may be obtained in 
waist measure, price fifteen cents, 


made in a material which will stick out or 
the new materials are made to be draped, 
lecting one that will be unsuitable. Cotton 


is made in something very fine and soft 
ntly than it is shown here, that is. thes 
k may be gathered instead of being laid 


ee pieces, in clearin length . . : 
front or back. & tength, and witha slightly raised 


wo yards and five-eighths of materi 
and one-half without nap forty-four 


fty-four inches wide, will be required. 
seven sizes, f 
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French dressmakers also use drapery 
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sry is the demand now in skirts, and the supply in response consists chiefly of skirts 
= oe eh at in “olds at one seam. Skirts without foundations, themselves draped ened ve 
preferred to draped tunics, although in ue, Hesied ae ee oe bles Ha Pliainies ie ae 

end w *, however, more often of a soft broché silk, which | , ion. 
draped stir : ee used for those hs I w elelorate gowns tunic effects are frequently Age es dra pery : fe Me 
up under a curving lapped portion. There is a skirt on this order shown on page 98, which is bee i iH $ 
train and slit than those shown on this page. Those here are the best that you could find for street or oe | 
of charmeuse, crépe meteor or silk poplin, and are admirable also Sor suit skirts in the woolens ee are soft Ses 
to drape gracefully. They are extraordinarily easy to handle, easter even than the plain two or three piece s He s 
which have undoubtedly owed part of their great popularity to their simple construction, for the ss oes soflens 
the lines and requires less particular filling and pressing. It ts placed low enough in both of Hoe irts eh lo 
widen the figure. Another becoming disposition of sim ple drapery is found in a two-piece skirt 1 a hilas on 
page 100. In this the dra pery ts caught up at each side seam, and the effect is really very smart. The new waists 
are made with very soft lines, blousing slightly over the belt and showing occasional touches of drapery too. 


F 5963- 5964 5934—5935 





ored brocaded charmeuse SOMETHING had to be done to avert 
any times in this and 


nd by women requiring 
uncheons and afternoon 


, Moire, both seams. 
and as a suit skirt for broadcloth, oy 


as there is here, the style 
olds are very shallow, and 
gathered skirts we used 
Or cotton, is, however, re- 
e trying 
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skirt. 
designs. 


al without nap 


again afterward. 
inches wide, or 


; : inches wide will be ici 


waist measure, price fifteen cents 
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VESTS | are strikingly char. 

acteristic of the ney Bown; 
and blouses and long, closely. 
fitting sleeves are almost ubigui. 
tous on them. The ves, elect 
of the waist shown in desi 
934 has as pretty an outline as 
any that I have seen, and vil 
be found becoming to any figure 
and particularly so to Stout 
women. The curves of the lox 
Surplice crossing are really er. 
ceptionally graceful and flatter. 
ing. Also excellent in st yle and 
good for stout figures are th 
regulation armholes into Which 
the sleeves are sewed, they be. 
ing in full or shorter length with 
one seam, the long ones dar. 
fitted below the elbow. There 
IS a new pointed collar on this 
waist, too. A Standing collar 
Straight or curved at the lowe 
edge may be made on the 
French lining which may be 
cut in high or French neck 
The waist may be eased or 
drawn down, the slight blouse 
over the belt which the firs 
gives being present in almost 
all French models. It may be 
made as a separate waist or at- 
tached to a skirt as a one-piece 
dress of almost any material 
Wool dresses for Spring are 
being shown in sponge cloth, 
light, soft qualities of wool ra- 
tine, fine serge and Bedford 
cord, and silk ones in the inevi- 
table charmeuse, its greatest 
rival, crépe meteor, moiré and 
the ribbed weaves. Vests and 
collars are most often of white 
satin, broché or of all-over lace. 
A scallop design for an embroid- 
ered collar may be obtained in 
a Butterick transfer. 

For a woman of medium size. 
one yard and one-quarter of 
material forty inches wide, five- 
eighths of a yard of contrasting 
material twenty-seven inches 
wide for the tucker, pointed col- 
lar and cuffs, and one-half yard 
of net forty inches wide for the 
Straight collar and shorter yoke- 
facing, will be required for the 
waist with shorter sleeves. _ 

Design 5934 may be obtained 
in eight sizes, from thirty-two 
to forty-six inches bust measure, 
price fifteen cents. 


an imminent clash between the faithful 
devotees of the two-piece skirt and the growing number of drapists. There was no 
use in trying to persuade women to give up the two-piece skirt, no indeed, not when It 
had only two seams to be sewed and could be cut out and put together in no time, but it 
Was Just as vain to try to stem the flowing waves of drapery. Somebody offered a simple 
solution, a draped two-piece skirt, and both camps accepted the compromise. The best 
of the simply draped skirts are now cut in that way and looped up at one or 

In design 5935 the drapery is very gracefully arranged under an 
angle in the side-front scam. It disappears at the side, leaving the back of the 
skirt plain except for a tuck seam at the right side, and it does not widen the 
silhouette. This remains extremely straight and slender, the skirt measuring 
only about one yard and three-quarters at the lower edge in medium size. 
The design has a slightly raised Waistline, is in clearing length, may be closed 
at the front or back, and made as a separate skirt or attached to a waist asa 
one-piece dress. It is suitable for the skirt of a late Winter or Spring suit, cloth 
Street dress or a silk or satin afternoon gown. Until you have tried draping 
the suit cloths, or seen it done, the idea may seem a bit extreme, but it is not 
in reality. When the drapery is so low as it is here and the folds so shallow, the 
result is not bungling but very graceful. Fine serge, broadcloth, sponge cloth 
and peau de souris drape excellently. The silks, those manufactured now, 
are all soft enough to drape well, and usually wide enough for a two-piece 

_ Cotton ratine and linen are also used by French dressmakers in dra 

There is no objection at all to them if you can have the skirt dry-cleaned, an 
for laundering them successfully it is only necessary to open the seam and catch It up 


or a woman of medium size, two yards and five-eighths of material forty-four or more 


Design 5935 may be obtained in seven sizes, from twenty-two to thirty-four inches 
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1 HE dress shown in design 5956 is a smart) and artistic 

model for any of the fashionable silks or for the wools 

that are soft enough to drape gracefully. Its collar and op- 

tional revers are an eflective, stylish trimming for the surplice 

Waist, but the chief distinction of this is found in the draped 

sleeves. The other sleeve, wrinkled along the arm and htted 

with a dart below the elbow, is also used a great deal. and may 

be cut in shorter length. © The upper part of both is in ore 

with the body of the waist which may be eased or drawn down 

over a French lining which may be in high or French neck. 

Admirable points in the skirt are the disposition of the drapery, 

and the deep plait at the left. side of the back. Jt is in two 

pieces. in clearing length, has a regulation waistine and meas- 

| ures about two vards at the lower edge with plait drawn out. 

For a woman of medium size, four yards and one-eighth of 

material forty-four inches wide. and one-quarter of a yard 
of lace eighteen inches wide for the collar, will be required, 

Design 5956 may be obtained in eight sizes, from thirty- 

two to forty-six inches bust mcasure, price fifteen cents. ee 








[* EVERY group of well-dressed 


women nowadays one notices a num- 
ber wearing waists with’ sleeves of a 
contrasting material or color, like the 
jockey style. Design 0908 shows one of 
these pictured as part of an etiective lin- 
gerie dress, but it is quite as suitable for 
combinations of cloth and satin or silk 
and chiffon. ‘The design consists of a 
plain body with either of two styles of 
full-length or shorter sleeves sewed into 
slightly deep armholes, and with or with- 
out the Robespierre collar and frill, a 
French lining in high or slightly open 
neck, and a surplice jumper which may 
be omitted. It: may be eased over the 
belt or drawn down, and made as a sepa- 
rate Waist or attached to a skirt. 

Fora woman of medium size, one yard 
and five-eighths of material forty-four 
inches wide, with one yard and seven- 
eighths twenty-seven inches wide for the 
jumper, will be required for the waist 
with full-length sleeves. 

Design 5968 may be obtained in cight 
sizes, from thirty-two to forty-six Inches 
bust measure, price fifteen cents. 
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SHOULDN'T be surprised to hear 

that you have been somewhat at a 
loss how to make the skirts of your simple 
Summer dresses. You certainly don't 
want a perfectly plain tight skirt nor a 
skirt with plaits for a dress of a sheer ma- 
terial, and you are probably hesitating 
over drapery for one that is to be fre- 
quently washed. But have vou looked 
at design 59692 You'll find there. I 
think, a satisfactory solution for your 
problem, This is a skirt cut in the popu- 
lar two or three piece way. but tucked or 
gathered at the top so that it has a soft 
and pretty fulness. Et is not wide—it 
measures only about two vards at the 
lower edge in medium size—but it is 
graceful. It may be made with a slightly 
raised or regulation waistline, and as ‘4 
scparate skirt or attached to a waist. 

Fora woman of medium size, two vards 
and five-cighths of} material forty-four 
or fifty inches wide will be required for 
the two-piece skirt. 
_ Design 5960 may be obtained in seven 
SIZES, from twenty-two to thirty-four 
Inches waist measure, price fifteen cents, 
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Waist 5968; skirt 5969 


- ARE ALREADY SEEN 
AND THE WISE WOMAN 
SUMMER WARDROBE 


oe Four yards of colton crépe thirty-two inches wide for the skirt. jumper, 
mr collar and cuffs, one yard and one-quarter of all-over lace forty inches wide for 
ys a blouse, and two yards of lace insertion to trim the skirt, will be required for 
- dress made from these two designs in the medium size trimmed as in the 
na above. The edges of the jum per, collar and cuffs are finished 
ne ‘ eis q oe Hs ae aaa adds fo the distinction of the dress Drapery in a gown does not mean that it is an elaborate one or that it] 
Here ae: ee an : . : a an f Had ae lawn , baliste, organdy, — not perfectly suitable for the street. Feen suit Skirls in the new soft : : ie 
Wieden ie _ erie sue ‘ or Summer dresses. but they arenol — materials show a louch of it, and charmeuse ang heen a - oolen 
a Hide Fae eee rele - “ ee a : ce cM Nie dress could be be dra ped. The dra ped sleeve is the last conclusion to ue dhe . : es 
nel or chiffon. ‘Se of aie 7 Tia cri is c es wiht sleeves of been carried. Don’t you think it charming? The dress illustrat ‘ ise 
ideals ee bes a _ . beh ey ae u is called —are will require four yards and one-cighth of charmeuse HOE eee ute 

lag bit for Mid ; ‘ristic of pring dresses, Most a them wall be — one-quarler of a yard of satin fwenty-seven inches wide for the ee ide, 

a idsummer frocks shorter ones ure bound lo be used for com- and one-half vard of all-over lace net “ine eo Maree cailir, 

orl’s suke. a pokesaciie: re nel forly inches wide for the standing colluy 





Dress 5956 
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AND A DESIGN 
WHICH WOMEN 
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HE waist shown in design 5938 has a very graceful 

and becoming line at the front. It crosses in a 

way to give a pretty V-shaped neck opening, and 

then cuts away to show a little triangular vest, a 

smart modern touch. The body of the waist is cut in one 
with the upper part of the sleeves to give the fashionable 
dropped shoulder effect, and may be eased over the belt or 
drawn down. Two styles of sleeves, one in full or shorter 
length cut with an insert which corresponds with the front 
of the waist, and one slightly gathered to the upper 
part and again into a deep cuff, are given in the design 
for one’s choice. There are also the possibilities of high 
or slightly open neck, as the French lining may be so 
cut, and has with the high a collar straight or curved at 
the lower edge. The design may be made as a separate 
waist or attached to a skirt as a one-piece dress of satin, 
broché, corded silks, serge, broadcloth or linen. 

For a woman of medium size, one yard and three-quarters 
of material thirty-six inches wide will be required for the 
waist with full-length sleeves. 

Design 5938 may be obtained in seven sizes, from thirty- 
two to forty-four inches 
bust measure, price fif- 
teen cents. 


A VALUABLE sug- 

gestion for simple 
drapery is seen in design 
5939, which is your fa- 
vorite two-piece skirt 
caught up at the sides 
in soft folds. This is an 
excellent design for the 
skirt of a tailored suit, as 
the drapery will not be 
bungling in cloth, but it 
is also suitable for the soft 
silks and satins, and will 
make a graceful skirt for 
an afternoon gown. Ona 
cloth skirt the trimming 
Strap placed along the 
seam over the drapery 
will add something to the effect, although it is not at all 
necessary. There ts a little fulness at the top in back, which 
is liked in any material to relieve the sometimes trying sever- 
ity of the flat back. The waistline is slightly raised, the 
length is clearing, and the width at the lower edge is about 
one yard and three-quarters in medium size. 

For a woman of medium size, two yards and five-cighths 
of material without nap thirty-six inches wide will be 
required, or two yards and one-half with nap fifty-four 
inches wide. . 

Design 5939 may be obtained in seven sizes, from twenty- 
two to thirty-four inches waist measure, price fifteen cents. 








5939 5938 


BRIGHT pedestrian weather brings out onto the Avenue 

momings many smart mannish top-coats in covert 
cloth, whip-cord and other suitings. These are worn by 
women, you understand, and by women who are fashionable 
from the crown of their tams to the heels of their cloth-top 
boots. They have taken up these coats with great zest, 
appreciating their convenience and finding them extraor- 
dinarily becoming, as well as smart. From design 5961 
you will see how very like a man’s overcoat they are. They 
are box-fitted, with two-seam sleeves sewed plainly into 
slightly deep armholes and with notched or shaw] collars. 
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FOR THE SMART MANNISH TOP-COAT 
ARE ADOPTING FOR MORNING WALKS 
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A belt at the back, cuffs and large pockets are 
smartest of them, but they may be pene ee on 
length at the back may be forty-two or forty-five inches ¢ 
For a woman of medium size, two yards and seven-tighths 
of material fifty-four inches wide will be required for th 
coat in longer length. : 
Design 5961 may be obtained in seven sizes, from 


thirty. 
two to forty-four inches bust measure, price fifteen C . 


ents. 


LONG cutaway coats are to continue their present 
vogue into next Spring, if one can judge from the ad. 
vance models now being shown. A Spring model for on 
distinguished in some respects from the Winter’s coats t 
shown in design 5950, in combination with a skirt whic 
makes with it an extraordinarily smart suit. This coat 
may be thirty-cight or twenty-nine inches long at the back 
and may be with or without revers. It has the broad cally 
which is seen a great deal on dresses but is new On coats 
and two-seam sleeves with the fulness at the top slight 
gathered or shrunken out. 

For a woman of medi- 
um size, two yards and 
one-quarter of material 
forty-four inches wide, 
one-quarter of a yard of 
lace cighteen inches wide 
for the collar, and three- 
eighths of a yard of con- 
trasting material twenty 
inches wide for bands to 
trim, will be required for 
the coat in twenty-nine 
inches length. 

Design 5950 may be 
obtained in seven sizes, 
from thirty-two to forty- 
four inches bust measure, 
price fifteen cents. 





ESIGN 5953 shows 
a new model for a 
simple one-piece dress 
which has been very much admired. Its lines are so good 
and its cut is so up to date that it is really one of the best 
that you could select for a dress on which you don't want 
to put a great deal of work, but in which you want to look 
well-gowned. Its yoke-facings, which may be omitted, are 
a distinctly modern touch on it, its wrinkled sleeves are 
another, and the plaited or gathered fulness at the waistline 
in back is a third. The design consists of a blouse-waist 
which may be eased or drawn down and may be with or 
Without a body-lining and an attached two or three-piece 
skirt. It is provided with two styles of full-length or shorter 
one-seam sleeves which are sewed into slightly decp am- 
holes and with a large and standing collar. The waistline 
is slightly raised, the length clearing and the width at the 
lower edge about two yards in medium size. Serge, spong? 
cloth, ratine, whip-cord, linen and cotton ratine are smat! 
materials for such a dress. To reproduce the embroidered 
scallop shown on one small view than which there 1s 10 
better finish for a simple, linen Summer dress a Butterick 
transfer may be obtained. 
For a woman of medium size, three yards and seven-eighths 
of material without nap forty-four inches wide will be t 
quired for the dress with the two-piece skirt. ie 
Design 5953 may be obtained in seven sizes, from thirty- 
two to forty-four inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. 
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Waist 5938; skirt 5939 


These two designs are new, graceful and simple 
and together will make a smar{ and becoming dress 
for the Street or at home. In medium size as tt 
15 illustrated above, it will require three yards and 
one-half of brocuded crépe de Chine forty-four 
inches wide and one-half yard of heavy all-over 
lace cighteen inches wide for the collar. vest, and 
inserted sections in the sleeves. F ine serge ratine 
and charmeuse are other suitable materials, 
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Coat 5961 


A great man 
y smart women are wearing box-filled, three- 
Die ees of covert cloth, very mannishly cul and 
Shown ie Me morning walks. The design for one which is 
cloth fift ps UT, € two vards and three-quurlers of covert 
yJour inches wide for the medium size. 
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Coat 5950; skirt 5931 
[Skirt 5931 described on page 103] 


When these designs are combined to make the sutt illustrated 
above, four vards and one-quarter of ratine fifty inches wide and 
one-half vard of lace eighteen inches wide lo cover the revers wall be 
required far the medium size. Serge, cchip-cord, mixtures or striped 
suitings may be substituted for the ratine. 
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- Dress 5953 


The model has been successful tn: both serge and charmetse 
and will assurcdiv be eovd-lecking tno motré, Wk pepin, wool 


ratine. Bedford cord. linen OC) tiemterce, will 
hs weer forty-four 


require WIECH ail 
: rd ¢ the neck, 


tnehes wide and one vard of lace edging tot 
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WHERE GOOD STYLE Lys|! 


SIMPLE MATERIALS AND yppy 
THE SIMPLEST DRESSES Hay; 


QUARE yokes are quite a feature now on shirt- 
waists and blouses, but they should not be selected 
by the woman who is stout. For slender women, 
however, they are excellent, as the horizontal line 

is broadening and the gathered fulness below fills out the 
figure. Design 5958 may have a high neck and an at- 
tached turndown collar or neckband or a slightly open 
neck and a rolling Robespierre collar, and an applied plait 
orhemclosing. Regulation shirt-sleeves, long dart-fitted 
sleeves and shorter sleeves, sewed in in mannish style, 
are given in the design, which may be made as a separate 
waist or attached to a skirt. 

For a woman of medium size, two yards and one-half 
of material thirty-two inches wide will be required for 
the waist with full-length sleeves. 

Design 5958 may be obtained in six sizes, thirty-two 
to forty-two inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. 


° N ANGLO-FRENCH tailor whose models are widely 
copied uses a skirt with one side plaited and one side 
plain, like design 5959, for some of his smartest custom- 
ers. The plain part ascends like a spiral tunic over the 
right side, whose lower part is plaited, and in three pieces. 
There are plaits at the left side of the back and groups 
decreasing in height around to the right side of the 
front. The plain part of the skirt is made in three 
pieces also and has a slightly raised waistline. The 
design may be’ used as a separate skirt or attached to 
a waist. With the plaits drawn out it measures about 
two yards and one-half at the lower edge. 

For a woman of medium size, three yards and one- 
half of material without nap thirty-six inches wide will 
be required. 

Design 5959 may be obtained in seven sizes, from 
twenty-two to thirty-four inches waist, price fifteen cents. 
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5967 


(500D style inheres in the cut and construction of 
design oU67 and does not depend on the materia] 
and trimming. The blouse-waist has the much-used 
surplice closing and the sleeves that have their upper 
part in one with the waist and the lower dart-fitted 
sae the elbow. The y may be in full or shorter length 
Shit tana Sosneedracses ” the neck may be high or open. The Waist may be 
eased or drawn down. The four-piece skirt attached 
at a slightly raised waistline has a plaited portion 
Inserted at the lower Part of each side. It is in clearin 
length and measures about two yards and three-quarters 
at oe lower edge pas the plaits are drawn out. 
., 0, 4 woman of medium size, four yar re- 
cighths of material forty-four inches wide ey ese a 
| Design 2064 may be obtained in seven sizes thirty-two 
to forty-four inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. 














The new skirt, which is plaited on one side and plain 
on the other, would be an admirable selection for a 
broadcloth, serge or satin suit, and one of the new 
; square-yoked blouses would be excellent for the waist 
which should match tt. The skirt wilf require tivo 
! Nurds and five-cighths of broadcloth Sifty inches wide 
| 





for the medium sise and the blouse one vard and SETEN 
etghths of crépe meteor forty-four inches wide, ccith 
three-eighths of a yard of satin thirty-six inches : 
for the collar and cuffs. : 
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Dress 5967 
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This model may be made 1t p very smartly in prunella, 
Sine serge, sponge cloth, broadcloth or cheviot, wilh 
collar of satin or broché silk. Or it may be made of 
moiré, laficta or charmeuse and have o collar ay 
cuffs of all-over lace. It will require in medium sit 
four yards of prunella fifty inches wide and three- 
ecghths of a yard of satin twenty-seven inches wide for 
inlaying the collar,—Gotton ratine, linen, rep, por 
lin, gingham and chambray, areyexcellent-for 1 as 6 
Stommer dress. 
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IN THE CUT AND LINES 


LITTLE TRIMMING MAY BE USED 
OFTEN THE MOST SMARTNESS 


| 
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Dress 5951 


Many good-looking one-piece dresses are seen in the 
shops in serge trimmed with black satin, made very 
Simply with just pretty collars and cuffs to relieve 
them. Design 5951 renders the making of such a 
dress an easy matter. If you wish to copy it you will 
require three yards of serge fifly inches wide for the 


reas in medium size and one-half yard of satin 
wenly-seven inches wide for the collar and cuffs. You 
may use whip-cord, sponge cloth, prunella, linen or 
galatea if vou prefer. 








ESIGN 5951 shows a simple type of dress that is 
being worn everywhere. The blouse-waist, which 
may be with or without a body lining, is plain and 
closed at the back and has slightly deep armholes. Its 
neck may be high with a standing collar or slightly open 
with a Robespierre collar, and its sleeves may be in full 
or shorter length in either of two styles. The attached 
skirt is in two or three pieces, in clearing length, has 
slight fulness in back at the raised waistline, and measures 
about two yards around. ‘The Robespierre collar may be 
rolled in two ways. To reproduce the embroidery, an 
adaptation of a Butterick transfer may be used. 

For a woman of medium size, four yards of plain ma- 
terial without nap thirty-six inches wide will be required 
for the dress with the three-picce skirt. 

Design 5951 may be obtained in eight sizes, from thirty- 
two to forty-six inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. 


HE shirt-waist which design 5930 pictures is one 
_ of the most popular of the new models. The yoke- 
facing extending over the front of the shoulders is one 
of the season’s fads, and with the broad tucks coming 
out from under it exceptionally becoming. It may, how- 
ever, be omitted if one wills. The neck may be high 
with the new attached turndown collar shown on the 
figure, or a neckband or slightly open with a collar in 
Robespierre style. The sleeves, which are sewed in in 
mannish style, may be full length in either of two styles or 
shorter. A plait or hem closing may be made. The de- 
sign may be used for a separate waist or for part of a 
one-piece dress. 
For a woman of medium size, three yards and one-quar- 
ter of material twenty-seven inches wide will be required. 
Design 5930 may be obtained in seven sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty-four inches bust, price fifteen cents. 





5951 


ESIGN 5931 gives the practical front-closing skirt 
with the new plaited back. In reality the closing 
may be at either the front or back, but there is always 
4 seam at the front which gives the closing line so much 
used as trimming. It may be handled in any of three 
ways. The design is cut in six pieces, in clearing length, 
with a slightly raised waistline and measures about two 
yards and one-quarter at the lower edge when the plaits 
at the back are drawn out. It will make a practical 
separate skirt and a smart skirt for a one-piece dress. 
For a woman of medium size, three yards and one-half 
of plain material without nap thirty-six inches wide 
will be required. 
Design 5931 may be obtained in eight sizes, from 
twenty-two to thirty-six inches waist measure, price 
fifteen cents. 
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Shirt-waist 5930; skirt 5931 


Two yards and one-quarter of material thirly-six 
inches wide will be required for the shirt-watst in me- 
dium size, for which linen, cotton crépe, cotton raline, 
poplin, shirting, French flannel, messaline, motré, 
broché, charmeuse and wash silks are suitable mate- 
rials; two yards and five-cighths fifty inches wide will 
be required for the skirt, which may be made of sponge 
cloth, broadcloth, wool ratine, whi p-cord, serge, cheviol, 
pean de souris, corded silks and salins, prunella, 
cotton ratine, cotton corduroy, linen or poplin. 
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THE BLOUSE TO WEAR WITH A CLOTH sur 


THE TENDENCY OF THE STRAIGHT UNDRAPED SKIRT 
Is TO HAVE A FEW PLAITS ARRANGED IN GROUPS 


f 


OR a pretty blouse to go with your cloth suit, 
design 5920 furnishes a new and stylish model. It 
is illustrated on the figure as a lingerie blouse, 
put together with entre-deux and trimmed with 

insertion and edging, but it is a perfectly suitable design 
for charmeuse, crépe de Chine and printed silks and chif- 
fons. When it is made of silk, its collar does not need 
to be trimmed, and its frills may be of shadow lace, 
plaited chiffon or net. Tucks from the shoulder in front 
give fulness which is becoming in soft materials, but the 
back is desirably plain. The upper part of the sleeve is 
in one with the body of the blouse, the lower part which 
has one seam may be in full or shorter length. The neck 
may be high with a standing collar or slightly open with 
a Robespierre collar. A skirt extension or peplum may 
be used and a body lining may be used or omitted. 
When the frills are left off, the design may be tastefully 
trimmed with hand-embroidery, that shown here on the 
small view being an adaptation of a Butterick transfer. 
It may be made as a separate waist or attached to 
a skirt as a one-piece 
dress. 

For a woman o! me- 
diuin size, three yards 
of material twenty- 
seven inches wide 
and three-eighths of a 
yard thirty-six inches 
wide, or one yard and 
seven-eighths of edg- 
ing eight and one-hal! 
Inches wide for frills. 
will be required for the 
waist with full-length 
sleeves. 

Design 5920 may be 
obtained in seven 
sizes, from thirty-two 
to forty-four inches 
bust measure, price 
fifteen cents. 


ANEL lines are 

being used!) govd 
deal in the skirts ot! 
late Winter suits and 
promise to be one of 
the prevailing styles 
for early Spring. As 
plaits are becoming 
increasingly = popular 
too, the two sivles are 
frequently = combined 
in the manner illus. 
trated in design) 502). 
where there are three 
plaits at each side of 
front and back panels. 
The panel lines make the skin in extremely | 
one and the plaits give it an unmistakable « 


COMMng 


™ , “4% 
IT a] Uy) La) 


dateness. Nor do they alter the straight slender silhou- 
ette to which fashion is wedded. although When they are 
drawn out the lower edge measures about two 4 ards “nic 


three-eighths around in medium size, The skirt 
in six gores and in clearing length. It may has 
lation or slightly raise: waistline, be closed at th 
or back, and made as a separate skirt or fast 
walst as a one-piece (ress. 

Smart cloths for suits now have rough, pebbly or hairy 
surfaces like sponge cloth, zibeline Or mixed cheviots or 
are smooth and satiny like peau de souris. Serge and 
whip - cord are also used a great deal. Ratine Hincer?, )1- 
que, and gingham are also suitable for this design. 4 

_ For a woman of medium size, two vards ‘and hive 
eighths of material withou; nap forty-four inches y ‘de 
will be required. eset vag oe 

Design 5921 may be obtained in eight sizes from twen 
ty-two to thirty-six inches waist measure “pri C fift e 
ee cL , ccen 
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Two ards of batiste thirty-sjy inche: 
wide wll be required for the blouse in m 5 
dium size, three-eighths of q | ) 
Six inches wide for frills, and four yards 
and three-cighths of insertion’ and four 
yards of edging to trim it as in the illus. 
tration above. Two yards and five-eighths 
of Serge fijly inches wide will be repiiired oe 
the skirt in medium size. The plaits rive 
the modern touch to the skirt, and a hig 
rangement in panels gives extremely becom- 
ng lines. Tucks are beginning to be used 
7fain im a good many smart blouses. 


yard thirty- 








AIST 5943 is an effective design for th fashi 
able materials, charmeuse, crépe met dapat, 
cloth and fine-serge, which are used for after sbi 
dresses now.and will be seen on the Street a = a 
as Warmer weather comes. It will be at eho 
in something soft:in texture as its slight Bbise | 
belt and long wrinkled sleeves are important ae 
its smartness, and as these would be unbecoming 
ures in a hard, stiff eb 
Ii, however, you feel that 
the blouse or ease Would fs 
IN nO case becoming to yoy 
you can draw the was 
down snugly. The sleevis 
sewed in below the shoulda 
and dart-fitted below the 
elbow, with extra length be. 
tween the closely fitting 
wrist and seam so that they 
wrinkle slightly, are the 
smartest used now, but x 
next Summer shorter ons 
may be desirable, the poss. 
bility of cutting them so his 
been included in the design, 
You may like them g0 if voy 
want to use the design for: 
waist of linen, cotton crépe 
or cotton voile. The nek 
may be French or high wit 
a collar having a straight ot 
curved lower edge, as th 
French lining has these pos 
sibilities. The revers ar¢ 
collar you may make ¢ 
one of the beautiful bro 
chés, corded silk or over. 
lace, OF you may omit the 
revers entirely if you choose. You can use the peplum 
ita slightly raised waistline or not. ‘Though designed 
us part ol a dress, the waist may be made separately or 
attached to a skirt. 
hor a woman of medium size, two yards and three. 
eighths of material thirty-six inches wide will be re- 
quired for theswaist with revers and peplum. 
Design 5943 may be obtained in eight sizes, thiry- 
(Wo to forty-six inches bust, price fifteen cents. 


he new tendencies in skirts that are not draped 

/ many are draped that there may be some doubt in 
the minds of some of you as to just what you should 
have if you don’t want drapery. Drapery is charming 
and may be very simple, but there are certain kinds ot 
dresses for which one still wants straight tailored skins 
[1 new ones the plainness is generally relieved by 
plaits arranged in groups from the waist down or st 
i I a section at one or more of the seams. These ar 
alwaws stitched down below the figure and then pressed 


S ATK 1L SUd! is a design which illustrates admirably 
A 1} 


severely in place to the bottom of the skirt so that they 
serve more as a trimming than to introduce width. The 
Witistline of most of the suit skirts is slightly raised, and 
(his style is still largely used for dresses. The most in- 
portant of these points are illustrated in figure 594. 3 
lour-picce skirt for ladies, which has an inserted plaitel 


section at the left side of the front and two plaits at the 
side of the back. The waistline of the skizt 
ghily raised, the length clearing, and the width at the 
lower cdge about two yards and three-eighths in me 
dium size when the plaits are drawn out. It may 
Closed at the front or back and made as a separate 
skirt or attached to a waist of serge, Bedford cord 
sponge cloth, broadcloth, mixtures, cotton ratine, linen. 
gingham and cotton corduroy. 7 

lor a woman of medium size, three yards and thre 
cighths of plain or striped material thirty-six inches 
wide will be required. 

Design 5944 may be obtajned in eight sizes, twenl)- 
two to thirty-six inches waist, price fifteen cents. 
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. AFTERNOON DRESSES FOR EARLY SPRING 


rs 


ARE STILL TRIMMED CHIEFLY WITH COLLARS AND 
FRILLS, AND HAVE LONG CLOSELY FITTING SLEEVES 





Waist 5943; skirt 5944 


When these designs are combined as ulustrated, 
Jour yards and five-eighths of charmeuse forty-four 
inches wide, one-half yard of broché forty inches 
wide for the flat collar and revers, one-half yard of 
lace eighteen inches wide for the standing collar 
and yoke-facing, and seven-cighths of a yard of 


edging for the sleeve frills, will be required for the 
dress in medium size. These are the new wrinkled 
sleeves which are being largely used in smart after- 
noon dresses. The dropped shoulder, too, is ex- 
tremely fashionable. : 








"THE trouble with the way she dresses is that she 
laughs about being fat. She isn’t very fat and she 
is deliciously good-natured, but the way she disregards 
her rotund shoulders and ample hips is carrying good- 
nature too far. It isn’t that she doesn’t care about 
clothes or have money to spend on them; she simply 
doesn’t use discrimination in selecting styles. If every- 
body is wearing yoke blouses, she gaily lets her back be 
cut by the horizontal line and round out into the fulness 
below; if cutaway coats are the rage, she orders one so 
extreme that it visibly shortens and broadens her. It 
doesn’t seem to dawn on her that a waist with surplice 
or decp V-lines would really make her look much slimmer 
or that a straighter cut coat would add inches to her 
height. As for skirts, those with panel lines are meant 
for her, and plaits below the knee are good too. Draper- 
ies should be low on her, as the increased width below the 
hips will make them seem slenderer. 


[DESIGN 5910 is an attractive one for the waist of a 

charmeuse dress or for a satin blouse to go with a 
cloth suit. The angle of its closing lends itself to a new 
frill arrangement which would show prettily with a coat 
and be dainty and becoming on a house dress, and its 
collar has the broad, shallow outline that is now so 
popular. This collar can be made of lace edging like the 
frills, as it is straight across the back and only needs to 
be mitered on the shoulders. It is soft and charming of 
lace, but it is quite as suitable for the broché and Persian 
silks that are used to trim cloth dresses. A design for 
embroidering it with a scallop and dot may be obtained 
in a Butterick transfer. If one wishes a plainer waist 
which shall still be smart in cut, one will find this design 
without the collar and frills a satisfactory one. Its clo- 
sing is a trimming, and it has the newest and most fashion- 
able sleeves, full-length ones with gauntlet cuffs or dart- 
fitted below the elbow, which may be made shorter if 
preferred, sewed into regulation armholes. The waist is 
made with a French lining having high neck with a 
collar straight or curved at the lower edge, or slightly 
open neck, and may be cased or drawn down. 

For a woman of medium size, one yard and three- 
quarters of material thirty-six inches wide, with one- 
quarter of a yard of contrasting material twenty-seven 
or more inches wide for the large collar, will be required 
for the waist with full-length sleeves. 

Design 5910 may be obtained in eight sizes, from thir- 
ty-two to forty-six inches bust measure, price fifteen 
cents. 


SKIRT which is admirable from various viewpoints 

is shown in design 5911. It has in the first place 
good lines, straight and slender though not constrained, 
and will make a smart skirt for a new suit or one-piece 
dress. In its practical aspect its cut is equally desirable, 
for being in seven gores, it can be made of almost any 
material, even very narrow, without piecing. These seven 
gores are also an advantage for the stout woman, as they 
help in fitting the hips and give good lines to the figure. 
The sportswoman will find the plainness of the skirt and 
its optional pocket good for golf, shooting or long tramps, 
and the nurse will like it for the heavy cottons or linen 
of which her uniform is made. It is closed at the front, 
and may be made with a regulation or slightly raised 
waistline, in clearing or shorter length, and with an in- 
verted plait or in habit style at the back. Without the 
inverted plait it measures about two yards and one-eighth 
at the lower edge in medium size, and with it with the 
plaits drawn out about two yards and three-cighths. For 
plain materials it may be made with a bias edge meeting 
a straight edge at each side scam, and for stripes and 
plaids with two bias edges meeting at each seam. 

For a woman of medium size three yards and three- 
eighths of plain material without nap thirty-six inches 
wide will be required. 

Design 5911 may be obtained in nine sizes, from twen- 
ty-two to thirty-eight inches waist measure, price fifteen 
cents. 











Waist 5910; skirt 5911 


When these designs are combined as illus- 
trated. four yards and three-cighths of charmeuse 
forty-four inches wide, three-cighths of a yard 
of lace eighteen inches wide for the large collar, 
one yard and seven-cighths of edging cight and 


one-half inches wide for frills, and two yards 
and three-quarters of narrow edging to trim 
the sleeves, will be required for the dress in 
medium sise. Serge, Bedford cord, peau de 
sourts, prunella, cotton ratine, and lincn are 
other materials suitable for these designs. 
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Brassiere combination 5954 


Bivens which support and hold 


the form are being largely used as or 

under corset covers by slender as well 

as stout women. They are more satis- 
factory with the very low corsets now fashion- 
able, and they are better for wear under smooth- 
ly fitting gowns. An excellent model for one is 
shown in design 5954, and with it are given open 
drawers to which it may be attached as a com- 
bination if desired. The neck of the brassiére 
may be round or square and the drawers may 
fall free or be drawn into a band. Batiste, 
muslin and long-cloth are materials used. 

For a woman of medium size. three-quarters 
of a yard of material thirty-six inches wide will 
be required for the brassiére alone. 

Design 5954 may be obtained in ten S1ZeS, 
from thirty-two to fifty inches bust measure, 
price fifteen cents. 


UNDER the straight, narrow skirts of the 

present styles, straight, narrow drawers 
are almost a necessity for every one, and for 
stout women who are interested in making 
themselves look as slim as possible, they are 
that absolutely. Design 5933 gives open draw- 
ers which measure only about twenty-three and 
one-half inches around at the bottom of each leg. 


For design 5954 in medium Si 
as in the figure ilustralion, two yards and 


se, trimmed 


one-quarter of muslin thirly-six in 
three-eighths of a yard of all-over embroidery 
twenty-two inches wide, four yards and one- 


quarter of edging and one yard and one-eight) 
of beading, will be required. ss 


ches wide, 
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ATTRACTIVE LINGERIE 


WHICH IS PRACTICAL AS WELL 
AND SUITS PRESENT STYLES 





Drawers 5933 Petticoat 5955 


For the drawers in medinm S12¢, 
trimmed as in the illustration above, 
one yard and one-cighth of material 


thirty-six inches wide, two yards and 
one-quarter of edging six inches wide 









For the petticoat in medium size, 
trimmed as in the illustration above, 
uo yards and one-quarter of batiste 
thirty-six inches wide, three yards and 
three-quarters of insertion, two yards 
and one yard and five-eighths of bead- and three-quarters of ed ging and one 
ing, will be required. Nainsook. ba- yard and five-cighths of beading, will 
liste, long-cloth and cambric are good be required. The design is also ex- 
matertals, cellent for a silk petticoat. 





They may be in twenty-five-inch or short 
ruffles. 


cr length and with or without straight 
be in habit Style. Since the 
5 rials, such as muslin, nainsook, 
batiste and long-cloth, may be used. A Butterick transfer may be obtained for 
in the figure illustration. 
or a woman of medium size, one yard and 
twenty-nine and one-half inches deep 
Design 5933 may be obtained in te 
waist measure, price ten cents. 


; three-quarters of flouncing 
will be required. 


n sizes, from twenty-two to forty inches 





Ptercene 
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Combination 5932 


ESIGN 5955 is a ladies’ four-piece pettt 
coat closed at the side, with or without the 
plain or gathered flounces with a straight lower 
edge, from beneath which the skirt may be cut 
away ornot. The width at the lower edge of 
the gores is about two yards in medium size. 
For a woman of medium size, three yards 
and seven-eighths of material twenty-seven 
inches wide will be required for the petticoat 
without the flounce. ee ee 
Design 5955 may be obtained in nine size, 
from twenty-two to thirty-eight inches waist 
measure, price fifteen cents. 


N DESIGN 5932 is shown a combination 
corset cover and ‘open drawers which may 

be made entirely of flouncing. The she 
which may be in twenty-five-inch or ; 0 a 
length, measure about twenty-four an a 
half inches at the bottom of each leg. R 
and shield sleeves may be used or not. 

For a woman of medium size, two ahaa 
one-half thirty-six inches wide will be requ. 

Design 5932 may be obtained in eight sizes 
from thirty-two to forty-six inches bust meas 
ure, price fifteen cents. 


For design 5932 in medium sise trimmot 
as in the figure illustration, one nie 
three-quarters of flouncing thirly-teo 
wide, one yard and three-et ae gs : sai 
inches wide, seven-eighths of a yard 0 eae 
ing and one yard and one-cighth of eagt 
will be required. 
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YOU AND YOUR SEWING 


Mrs. Chalmers will be very glad to answer any question on dressma 
terials, colors or trimmings. Explain your difficulty as fully as y 


INGERIE has been doing a sort of vanishing act for the last two or three years, 
ever since narrow skirts came into fashion. 
that the less lingerie a woman wears, the more time and attention she gives 
to it. The old-fashioned type of woman who goes into intermediates before 


she puts on her heavy Winter flannels, uses 

a chemise under her corsets and a corset- 
cover over them, and wears a flannel underskirt as 
well as a petticoat, doesn’t give half the care and 
planning to her voluminous underwear that a really 
smart woman gives to the one or two little bits of 
sheer batiste and lace that constitute her lingerie. I 


‘think you can take it as a safe rule this season that the 


smarter a woman is the less lingerie she wears and the 
better cut and fitted it is. 

Under the present narrow skirts it is absolutely 
necessary that one should wear as little underwear as 
possible and that it should be well cut and made of 
materials that are not bulky or clumsy. There should 


be no more fulness than is required by comfort, not only in 


slips and petticoats, but in all other garments as well. 

Good lingerie is very expensive to buy, for you have 
to pay a generous price for fine materials, nice laces 
and hand-embroidery. In the cheaper qualities the 
materials are apt to be coarse and clumsy and you 
are not likely to get well-cut garments. If you have 
the time for it, you can reproduce the most exquisite and 
fascinating French underwear at a very small cost, for 
pretty laces are not very expensive and hand-em- 
broidery costs practically nothing but the time you 
spend on it. You can get really very beautiful em- 
broidery designs and the working cotton costs only a 
cent or two a skein. If you haven’t a great deal of 
time, however, you can make up very satisfactory 
underwear by machine, using embroidery banding 
instead of laces or hand-embroidery. It will be just 
as pleasant to wear, for you can use soft, fine materials, 
and it will have the cut and fit of the good French 
models. It will also be very pretty, though not as 
dainty as hand-made lingerie. 

For this lesson I’ve taken something quite new in 
underwear—a chemise and drawers combination that 
was very highly recommended to me in Paris. It can 
be worn over corsets, either with or without a petticoat. 
A French woman would wear it without the petticoat 
under an evening gown or a reception dress. When 
the combination is worn over the corsets it should be 
cut in the longer length. (Ill. No. 1.) 

If you like, however, the combination can be worn 
under the corsets. In that case you would also have 
to wear a princess combination of corset cover and 
petticoat, or a brassiére if you have a full, well-developed 
figure, with a petticoat or silk knickerbockers. The 
combination itself, in this case, should be made in the 
shorter length so that the stocking supporters can be 
fastened without pulling up the lower edge of the 
drawers. (Back view of Illustration No. 1.) 

The cut of this combination is particularly good. 
It is slightly fitted in to the figure by the side-front and 
side-back seams, which take away some of the fulness 
at the waistline. The closing is at the center back, so that 
when you wear it under a fine lingerie blouse there will 
be no opening or buttons showing through the front. 

Every woman who wears décolleté dresses realizes 
that she ought to have two sets of lingerie—one kind 
for evening and another for day wear. You can't wear 
anything that is at all high in the neck under an 
‘evening-gown, and if you resort to the clumsy expedient 
of slipping your chemise or corset cover under your 


arms the result is very awkward and bulky indeed. You must have low-neck lingerie for 
This particular combination that I’m 
using in this lesson is so cut that you can make it either way. The main illustration 
shows the combination with the evening neck outline—that is, cut off straight around 


evening dresses and high-neck for day wear. 


the top and held in place by 
lace straps. The small views 
give the higher neck which 
you would want in lingerie 
for day wear. For evening 
the straps should be made of 
lace insertion and edging, or 
else of ribbon tied with flat, 
pretty bows on the shoulder. 
Lace should also be used for 
the top of the garment and 
for the trimming. Hand- 
embroidery or embroidery 
banding, which is very pret- 
ty for day wear, is not sheer 
enough under a transparent 
€vening bodice. Hand-em- 
broidery can be used on 
€vening lingerie where it 
won't show through the up- 
Per part of the bodice. (II. 
‘0. 1.) The front, side and 
Side-back seams are covered 
with Irish crochet insertion 


THE LATEST LINGERIE 


By Eleanor Chalmers 


But the curious part of it is 





Chemise and drawers combination 


Ill. No. 1. 


September, 1912. 


@ LEG BAND FOR LONGER LENGTH 
ee ee 


‘TWO SELVEDGES 
4 


The pattern laid on nainsook forty inches wide 


Ill. No. 4. 


Il. No. 3. Shortening the 
pa{tern 


Iu. No. 2. Lengthening the 
pattern 





than the lace and insertion. 


king or tailoring or to advise you in regard to the new styles, ma- 
ou can and send a stamped, self-addressed envelope for her answer. 


in Illustration No. 1, but you could use seam-beading or French seams if you preferred. 

For day wear I should advise hand-embroidery or embroidery banding for the trim- 
ming and entre-deux for the seams, for the embroidery and seam-beading are more durable- 
But if you prefer lace instead of embroidery, you can 


use German Valenciennes or the Irish crochet-—-though 
the latter is pretty expensive. 

For the materials for the combination itself you can 
use French nainsook, batiste, fine long-cloth, crépe 
de Chine or good quality cotton crépe. The nainsook 
is the best material, for it is sheer and dainty and 
wears very well. Batiste is lovely to look at. but 
rather perishable. Long-cloth wears splendidly. but 
isn’t so soft and fine as the nainsook. Crépe de Chine 
is used a good deal for underwear in white, pale blue 
and pale pink, and washes very nicely. Cotton crépe 
is also used, but it isn’t as soft as the silk or nainsook. 
The trimmings are put on flat and the material cut 
away from underneath them, so that there will be no 
unnecessary bulk or thickness. 

Buy the pattern by your bust measure. The table 
of quantities on the envelope will tell you how much 
material and trimming you will need. 

The Pattern—The making of the garment is very 
simple, but you must be sure before you start that the pat- 
tern is the right length for you, for a short combination 
is a most uncomfortable thing to wear. The upper part 
of the pattern is cut to fita figure fifteen and a half inches 
long at the center of the back from the collar seam to 
the normal waistline. If fifteen and a half inches is too 
long or too short for you, you can alter the pattern 
two and a half inches above the small double perfora- 
tions that mark the waistline. (Ills. Nos. 2 and 3.) 
If it is too short for you, slash the pattern and separate 
the pieces. (III. No. 2.) If it is too long. Jay a plait 
across the pattern. (Ill. No. 3.) 

For the length of the fork from the front to the back 
of the figure you can either measure your own figure 
or a combination that fits you comfortably. If you 
have never worn a combination, measure your figure 
from the waistline at the center of the back through 
the fork to the waistline at the center of the front. 
Take the measurement sitting down and if necessary 
alter the body pieces of the pattern a little below the hip, 
slashing the pieces or laying in a plait. Only make 
half the necessary alteration, for it changes the length 
at the front and back. 

If you are going to use the drawers in the shorter 
length, turn up or cut off the bottom of the leg at the 
crossline of small single perforations. For evening 
wear cut off or turn under the top of the pattern at 
the crossline of small single perforations. 

Cutting—Illustration No. 4 shows the pattern on 
nainsook forty inches wide, ready for cutting. Mark 
the working perforations with tailors’ tacks in colored 
cotton so that you can see them casily on the white 
material. Clip all the notches and you are ready to 
begin work. 

The rest of the lesson is given on page 108. 

Some of the dressmaking and accessory articles that 
have appeared recently in THE DELINEATOR are: 

An Evening Coat Not Unsuitable for Afternoon 
Usage. November, 1911. 

The New Neck and Sleeve Finishes and a Practical 
Guimpe, February, 1912. 

The New Tailor-Made Coat, March, 1912. 

The Semi-Tailored Silk Coat, April, 1912. 

The New Tailored Skirt, May, 1912. 

The Russian Blouse-Waist, June, 1912. 


A Modern Maternity Outfit (including suits, dresses, coats and lingerie), August, 1912. 
The New Straight Plaited Skirt (these skirts are very good for morning suits), 


‘The New Draped Evening Gown, (draperies are easy to handle). October, 1912. 


For Stout and Middle-Aged 
Women, November, 1912. 

Good Taste in Modern 
Mourning, December, 1912. 

New Types of Dresses for 
Cotton and Lingerie Mate- 
rials, January, 1913. 

New Bandeaux for the 
New Year, January, 1912. 

Puflings, Plaitings, Quill- 
ings and Ruches. April, 1912. 

Smart Girdles and Sashes, 
May, 1912. 

The New Taffeta Scarfs, 
August, 1912. 

The New Neck Ruffs, Sep- 
tember, 1912. 

Buttons and Buttonholes, 
October, 1912. 

To Make Your Robes- 
pierre ‘‘and Other” Collars, 
November, 1912. 

Waistline Finishes, De- 
cember 1912s 
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so that you sew the seam and the lace at the same time. ([] 
No. 9.) | 
The embroidery on the top of the combination can be worked 
directly on the garment itself or on a Straight band of the 
nainsook. Or you can use a strip of embroidery banding. 
Roll both edges of the embroidered band or banding and whe | 
the lace insertion to them. (III. No. 10.) Lay the edging ta 
the top of the band on the insertion with their inside edges 
together and their right sides face to face. Whip them to. 
gether. | 
Lay the band on the top of the combination with the edpes 
of the lace even with the raw edge of the garment and baste | 
it in place. Cut the combination away underneath the band 
leaving just enough material: to roll into a seam, Roll the 
edge and whip it to the lace. 


PUTTING THE COMBINATION TOGETHER 

IN and baste the side-front and side-back seams together 
on the outside of the combination with the notches match- 
ing, through the outlet perforations. (Ill. No. 5.) Baste m 
the outside so that you can fit the garment easily if it needs 
alteration. If you’re going to use French seams you'll want 
the seams on the right side anyway. In that case baste the 
center-front and leg seams on the right side too, basting them 
three-eighths of an inch from the edge. If you are going to 
use lace and entre-deux on the seams, baste the center-front 
and leg seams on the znside. Gather the lower edges of the 
legs and join them to the bands with the notches matching. 
Tack the straps in place so that you can try the garment on. 


(Ill. No. 6.) 
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Ky ; Try the combination on, with 
Hy “a | the back edges lapping an inch, oare rien ts made = two 
tn 41 and be sure that it is perfectly snares ae as he as 
ta | comfortable, especially as_re- Pane Pp il Oh whipped 
ye 3M “:4| gards the bands at the bottom. ne Sue cu ie ee Fi : 
i; a | -%\ They slip up on the figure when bated ea fe : be 
la *4| you're sitting, and they must be a ee eir edges | 
Ge oe q large enough to be perfectly (il. No iL). heh de 
a ae “4 | comfortable. : - dd. are 
Ly oh The combination should fit tara together and then 
4 mY smoothly, but not snugly, as aoe nee a ae you 
yi ..4 | the bust and shoulders an . The straps 
y Ever Try lt On Gg should be easy through the should be sewed to the under 


side at the top seams with the 
inner perforated edge at the side 
front and side back seams and 
the ends nearer the perforations 
at the front. | 
If you are making the com- 
bination as illustrated, the leg 
bands should be embroidered 
by hand to match the band at 
the top of the combination. 
The lower edges of the bands | 
are rolled and whipped to a | 
row of the lace insertion edged } 
with lace. (Il. No. 12.) The | : 
upper edges are also rolled and whipped to a row of entre-deux. , 
(Ill. No. 12.) The lower edge of the drawer legs should be , 
rolled and whipped because it is gathered, then whipped again : 
to the upper edge of the entre-deux on the band. (Ill. No. 12.) | 


waist. Do not try to fit it in 
closely to the figure. The com- 
bination curves in at the waist, 
but there is a decided ease at 
the waistline and it is not meant 
to be close fitting. (III. No. 1.) 

If the combination fits satis- 
factorily take it off and remove 
the bands at the bottom and 
the straps at the top. If it 
needs any alteration, baste it 
in and try it on again before 
going on with the work. 


Paint? It is 


powerful 
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just 
enough to take off 
the grime without 
hurting the paint. 
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Ill. No. 5. Basting side front and Ill. No. 6. Straps tacked 
back seams in place 


Ordinary scouring 
soap 1s too coarse and 


hard for paint—paint TRIMMING THE. COMBINATION 


F YOU are going to put the garment together with scam- 
beading and lace, begin with the center-tront seam, which 

is joined with entre-deux. Rip the basting out of the seam and 
trim down both edges a scant eighth of an inch from the 
basting line leaving just enough material to make a rolled 
seam. (III. No.7.) Take your entre-deux and cut the material 
away Close to the beading. (III. No. 7.) 

Roll the edges of the front seam enough to cover the raw 
edges completely and whip the rolled edges to the entre-deux. 
(Ill. No. 7.) Put your stitches close together, so that the seam 
won't pull away. (Ill. No. 7.) The leg seams should be 
joined with entre-deux in the same way. 


can’t stand being 
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scoured, 


But Bon Ami is 


made of a softer min- 


_ The leg facings should be cut on the bias and should be three- 
quarters of an inch wide when finished. The facings should 
be laid on the right side of the leg portions, edge to edge with | 
the combination, and sewed in a narrow seam. The facing is 
then turned to the wrong side, its raw edge turned under and 
sewed with fine running stitches to the garment. (Ill. No. 13) 

Lap the extension on the right front over the extension of the 
left, with their perforations matching. (Ill. No. 13.) Turn inthe 
upper edges of the extensions three-eighths of an inch and sew 
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—-too fine to. scratch 
anything, even paint or 
plate glass or porcelain. 

simply rab upa lath- 
er on the cake of Bon 
Ami with a wet cloth 
and apply the lather to 
the painted surface. 
The grime will loosen 
Wipe 


with damp cloth and 


and dissolve. 


In using the insertion over the other seams you will have to 
rebaste the scams on the inside of the combination. Lay the 
lace directly over 
the seam with the 
center of the lace 
over the seam (lIIl. 
No. 8) and baste 
It carefully at both 
edges. Turn the 
combination to the 
wrong side and cut 
the seam away 
close to the edges 
of the lace, leaving 
cnough material to 
roll into a rolled 
seam. (Ill. No. 9.) 
Roll both edges of 





them to the combination. 


The back facings, a continuation of 


the leg facings, are laid on the right sides of the backs, edge to 


edge with the back 
edges, and sewed in 
a narrow seam. 
(Ill. No. 14.) They 
are then turned to 
the wrong side, 
their raw edges 
turned in and 
sewed with running 
stitches. 

Small pearl but- 
tons should be 
sewed to the left 
side of the back 
about two and a 
half inches apart 


the seam and whip 
them, catching the 
whip-stitches 
through to the lace 
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and buttonholes 
worked in the same 
position on the 


right back. 


see how clean and fresh 
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Ill. No. 13. Facing Ill. No. 14. Facing 
the legs the| backs 















DELIGHTFUL DRAPERY 





INCE drapery has 
become so extremely 
fashionable for gowns 
and costumes, various 
examples of it used in negligees 
and dressing-sacks have been 
noticed. They are about the 
most attractive of anything 
that has been scen lately in the 
way of negligees, and once feels 
that drapery has found exactly 
its right place in them. It is 
chic and graceful in skirts and 
sleeves, but in a loose flowing 
garment it is ideally appro- 
priate. It lends a touch of art 
to a simple garment and _ it 
breaks straight-hanging lines 
charmingly. As simple dra- 
pery is in no case difficult to 
' handle, being usually a matter 
of extra length cut in and 
caught up in folds, it hardly 
adds anything to the work of 
making, although it does do so 
much for the effect. In design 
5924, for instance, the touch of 
drapery at the closing doesn’t 
complicate the construction at 
all and yet it is the chief reason 
for the impression of novelty 
and style which the dress- 
ingsack makes. The cutaway 
lines and extra length are other 
things which go with this, and 
the collar also deserves praise. 
The sleeves, which are sewed 
into deep armholes, may be 
draped or plain. The length 
may be thirty-six or thirty 
inches at the back. Crépe de 
Chine, silk mull, China silk, 
lawn, dimity, cotton crépe, 
printed muslins, challis or al- 
batross will make a delightful 
sack from this design. A But- 
terick transfer may be obtained 
for the scallop and dot. 

For a woman of medium size, 
three yards and onc-half of 
material thirty-six inches wide 
will be required for the sack in 
thirty-six-inch length. 

Design 5924 may be obtain- 
ed in seven sizes from thirty- 
two to forty-four inches bust 
measure, price fifteen cents. 





"THE domino is one of the 

old standard masquerade 
costumes. It has been so much 
worn all over the world wher- 
ever fétes are celebrated with 


masking and revelry, that it seems to represent the very 
In New Orleans at the Mardi 
Gras, in Paris at Mi-Caréme, in Munich zur Faschingszeit, the 
Men and women wear it more than any other 


spirit of carnival time. 


domino reigns. 








Dressing Sack 5924 


“abl 
Rsy . 


wo yards and threc-cighths of crépe de Chine 
forty-four inches wide, three-quarters of a yard of lace 


net forty inches wide and cight vards and one-cighth 
of edging will be required for the design in medium 


size, trimmed as above. 


IS THAT WHICH BREAKS THE STRAIGHT LINES 
OF A DRESSING-SACK. 
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A DOMINO DESIGN 


kind of mask, choosing 
it for its great simplic- 
ity and convenience and 
usd for the complete dis- 
guise which it affords. 
With the hood over the 
head, which hides the 
hair, and the mask over 
the face, not a trace of 
identity is  discover- 
able. One can be as 
daring as one will. 
And then when the 


a 4s hour of unmasking ar- 
a Fives, one can slip it off 


(| and appear unruffled in 
any kind of evening 
dress. The modern 
domino and the usual 
mask may be made 

very easily from design 5914 of 
silesia, sateen, cambric, paper 
muslin or China silk. It is 
less voluminous than the old- 
fashioned domino and measures 
only about two yards and five- 
cighths at the lower edge in 
medium size. 

or a woman of medium S1ze, 
six yards and three-quarters of 
material thirty-six inches wide 
will be required. 

Design 5914 may be obtained 
in six sizes, from twenty-eight 
to lorty-eight inches bust meas- 
ure. price fifteen cents. 


lL. THOUGH the night- 

gxown represented by de- 
sign 5922, for misses and small 
women, is the simplest. kind 
there is to make, it is one of the 
prettiest and most becoming. 
It is cut in one piece with seams 
only under the arms and is 
slipped on over the head, but it 
has good lines, pretty neck out- 
lines and can be daintily trim- 
med. The nicest trimming for 
fine lingerie is always hand-em- 
broidery, which is most effective 
on a gown with a plain front 
like this and with loose kimono 
sleeves. That shown here may 
be reproduced from a Butterick 
transfer. Beading is also pret- 
ty at the neck and to draw in 
the gown in Empire style. 
Round, square and_ pointed 
outlines are provided for the 
neck. Nainsook, muslin, long- 
cloth and batiste are materials 
used. 


For a miss of sixteen years, three yards and one-quarter of 
material thirty-two or more inches wide will be required. 

Design 5922 may be obtained in six sizes, from fourteen to 
nineteen years, price fifteen cents. 











Write it on 


a aie 


"PAN nak 





A lady gives a party 


ee wants everything to be 

as nice as possible. She 
writes her invitations on that 
small note size of Highland 
Linen, because that is just the 
right size for invitations. 





The invitation 


written upon the beautiful fabric 
finish of Highland Linen sug- 
gests all sorts of pleasant things 
to her friends. 





The guests who come 


find that the hostess who is par- 
ticular about her stationery is 
Just as particular about her 
table, refreshments and other 
appointments. 


This paper is sold wherever good station- 
ery can be bought, and the price is too 
low to prevent anyone who likes good 
paper from having good paper. We will 
mail samples on receipt of 10 cents in 
stamps to cover package and postage. 


Eaton, Crane & Pike Co. 


Pittsfield, New York 


Mass. 





TRADE-MARK 


Write it on 


IGHLAND 
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with high or ,French round neck and either of two styles of full- 
Now Offer for 1913 four inches wide, and one, yard of all-over embroidery forty inches wide for the 
that can not be equaled elsewhere ! 
the direct personal care of the Resident 
largest stocks of Re-SELECTED SPENCERS | 
colored plate,—T tomas STEVENSON, the intense fam- 
also one large packet (80 tu %) seeds) of The New 
cts., but all six packets will be mailed for 25 cts. 
soft primrose flaked with blush-crimson,—F vorence 
t#r” These are all of the choicest seed grown by our- 
Countess Spencer, the favorite soft rose-pink,— 
rose, slightly flushed with rose.—W. T. Hutcnins, 


NORFOLK AND RUSSIAN STYLES ARE ESPECIALLy 
length or shorter sleeves sewed into slightly deep armholes, an 
attached two or three piece tucked skirt, and a jumper, peplum and 

jumper and peplum will be required for the dress with two-piece skirt. 
Design 5925 may be obtained in six sizes, from fourtcen to nineteen years, 

Such values would not be possible even 

with us, had we not increased our acre- 

Manager at our FLoRADALE Farm— 

“The Home of Flowers’’—we had the 

in the world. 

Six “Superb Spencers” 

Ing Orange,—IrisHh Bete, rich lilac flushed with 

ink,—also one regular ten-cent packet each of Kinc, 
B Blend of S ingly S rb Spen 
for 1913, which iS absolutely nneguas iL With Ach 

€ 
Six “Superfine Spencers” 
we will mail one regular ten-cent 

For 25 Cts. packet each of Artic SPENCER, 
Nicurincars, the largest and best lavender,— 
Greorce Herurrt, bright rose-carmine, and . 
selves at Florapare,—the “ Home of Sweet Peas.” 
Six “Standard Spencers” 
Berrrs’s Dainty Srescer, beautiful picotee-edged 
pink on white,—Grapys Burt, new bright cream- 
apricot, overlaid with blush-pink. These six packets 
purchased separately would cost 60 cts. but all will 


Sweet DRAPERY SOFTENS GIRLISH OR ANGULAR FIGURE 
body-lining whose use is ‘optional. The waistline is slightly raised. 
@ 
( ollections O price fifteen cents. 
. 7 6¢ > 
age in the Beautiful Lompoc (““Little 
past season one hundred and fifty acres of 
we will mail one fifteen-cent 
For 25 Cts. acket each of Errripa Prar- 
DWARD Spencer, intense, glossy, ..armine-scarlet,— 
collection we enclose our Leatlet on culture. 
brightly striped carmine-red on white,—Constraxce 
Bervre's Wuire Srexcer, the best giant white. 
we will mail one regular ten-cent 
For 25 Cts. packet each of Ries 
pink,—Burexe's OTHeLio SPENCER, rich deep 
Dress 5952 
mailed (with Leaflet on culture) to any American 


P eiESIGN 5925, a dress for misses and small women, consists of a waist 
For a miss of sixteen years, three yards and three-eighths of material forty- 
Hills’’) Valley, California. Here under 
SWEET Peas alone! We hold today the 
son, the unique new fight pink of huge size shown on 
Mrs. Hucu Dicksos, rich pinkish apricot on cream,— 
ba” At regular prices for 1913, these would cost 75 
LIVER, rich rose-pink on cream,—E1. ne Roosevenr, “ 
With each collection we enclose Leaflet on culture. 
SELECTED 
maroon,—Bvurprer’s wees Vicrorta Srencer, prim- 
e 
address upon receipt of 25 cts. 


HI dress 5952 for misses and small ee ji 
consists of a waist, eased or drawn down, 


r¢ will mail any two of above collections 

For 50 Cts. Sal i i adden itho “OSt @ rece. S x h aS 
lar fifteen-cent packet of aie. 1acely Davelty tor Tls, CHAI high. I rench OF lower round pate a serine ke 
shown on colored plate in THE BURKPEE ANNUAL. or shorter one-seam sleeves and a skirt atta : EE 

3 : ; s 

re wi ‘ erec . . . . ro-plect ea 

For $1.00 sorciiay dptlt three collections as ores at a slightly raised waistline, formed of The 8) ee 
the lovel CHARM, the fridescent VERMILION.Brit, . i . 
LIAN, the new Dune SPENCER nd he cock. Pane Dress 5925 Dress 5941 drapery and 3 three-piece aunt on 
nee are dll pagkedl in a pasteboard box together or two piece bertha 1S dr ape pee ya oe 
° a : ea = a 
i" This is the Breatest offer ve made and could per sai ea a a alia ees hes wide, two oe 
not be duplicated anywhere else in the world — N DESIGN D941, f i seven-eighths of chiffon forty inc : ores, = 
Twenty-two Tee ted Spencers of Finest Floradsle oe - “ a and small women, the vest yards and one-cighth of satin thirty-six inches wide ‘i " 
ocks for a sn feature, the two collars offered are t ‘teri irty-six inches ¥! = 

le ed are both e-CUi , I thirty-six 1 
B 5 “Seeds That G 99 are supplied each much used, and the Sleeves are the favorite | three quarters of a yard of sheer materia y “ters of {ri i* 
purpe ‘ es det is tha arow, f SEAN, direct te one-seam sleeves sewed jn to slightly 4 ite one outed, to line outside portions, five yards and seas e he jel 
eine dover as, ther brand, y deep armholes. The immi k, will be requ = 
BURPER'S SHEDS are known the world s the he a. : : ey and one y neck, W! 

nie proton a known the world over ap the best itis pes: ae shorter if apres as the neck may be high or French the dae an ve fee sl j bs 
of Excellence. € Dlouse-walst, whic may b , ' } nto é 
In thirty-six years of successful seed Selling we have introduced . read y be eased or drawn down isattached Desj Fans : < ‘ . from fourtec Js 
ore Novelties that in yeneral cultivation th: © ape atasli -aisthi : Negra S. esign o%e2 may be obtained in six sizes, “ 
three other firms, We produce Selected ee tan Rave any ghtly raised waistline to a four ot five piece skirt, measur- : : x 


nineteen years, price fifteen cents. 


seed farms in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and California, while 
FORDHOOK FARMS are famous as the eee trial grounds in 
America. No Government Experiment. Station attempts such 
coniplete trials each season, and the information here obtained is 
of incalculable benefit to planters everywhere. Simply send us 
our address plainly written and kindly name The Detineator 

hen by first mail you will receive , 


The Burpee Annual for 1913 


A bright new book of 180 pages, it 
pictures by pen and pencil all that is Bess 
in seeds, and tells the plain truth. While 
embellished with colored covers and 
plates painted from nature it js A SAFE 
GUIDE, entirely free from exaggeration. 
We shall be glad to send you a copy if 


you will write today. A postal card 
willdo. Don’t put itoff. And he sure 
to state that Bie read our offer in 
THE DELINEATOR. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


Largest Mail-Order Seed House 
Burpee Buildings PHILADELPHIA 


BE FO ee 


ing about one yard and 
three-quarters at the lower 
edge. Using the peplum is 
Optional. Serge, Bedford 
cord, sponge cloth, prunella, 
charmeuse, taffeta, linen and 
cotton ratine are materials 
that may be used. 

For a miss‘of sixteen years, 
three yards and one-eighth 
of materia] fifty inches wide 
and three-eighths of a vard 
twenty inches wide for facing 
the collar will be required 
for the dress as it is shown 
on the figure. 

Design 594] may be ob- 
tained in six sizes, from 
fourteen to nineteen years 
Price fifteen cents. 





5925 
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THAT HAVE BEST TAKEN WITH WOMEN 


APPROPRIATE FOR MISSES AND SMALL WOMEN AND 
THE OPEN-NECKED COLLAR IS A GREAT FAVORITE 


HE waist of design 5966, a dress for misses and small women, has the 
line of the yoke carried across the sleeves in a smart fashion, the upper 
part of the sleeves being in one with the upper part of the side bodies. The 
lower one-seam parts may be in full length, dart-fitted, or shorter. The tucks 












of the waist are continued in plaits at each side.of front and back panels in a 
four-piece skirt attached at a slightly raised waistline. 

For a miss of sixteen years, three yards of material fifty inches wide, and 
three-eight hs of a yard twenty-seven inches wide for the collar, will be required. 


Design 5966 may be obtained in six sizes, from fourteen to nineteen years, 
price fifteen cents. 


Coat 5937: skirt 5926 
(Skirl 2926 described « ” pave |] 


Coat 5937 is one of the new Norf 

misses and small women. It has slot seams 
instead of box plaits or straps, and a low-closing 
long collar which may be notched or in shaw! style. 
The yoke-facing, cuffs and pocket may be used 
or not, and the coat may be cut in either of two 


lengths. To make the sleeves plain at the top mies 200 Pigs? 557 
the slight amount of fulness may be shrunken out 
instead of gathered. 

For a miss of sixteen years, three yards and one-eighth of QE of the new and popular Russian blouse dresses is 
material fifty inches wide will be required for the coat in shown in design 5957 for misses and small women. The 
longer length with yoke-facings, and four yards and one- blouse is cut with the body in one with the upper part of 
quarter fifty inches wide for the suit made from this coat full-length or shorter one-seam sleeves dart-fitted below the 
and skirt 5926 as illustrated above. elbow, and may have high or slightly open neck. A belt or 

Design 5937 may be obtained in six sizes, from fourteen to sash draws it in at a regulation or slightly raised waistline. 
nineteen years, price fifteen cents. The skirt is in three or four pieces, has a slightly raised waist- 


line, and measures about one 
yard and seven-ecighths at 
the lower edge. Sponge 
cloth, wool ratine, fine serge, 
whipcord, Bedford cord, 
satin, taffeta, wool rep, linen, 
poplin, cotton ratine, piqué, 
gingham and galatea are 
suitable materials. 

For a miss of sixteen years, 
three yards and three-eighths 
of material fifty inches wide 
and seven-eighths of a yard 
twenty-seven inches wide 
will be required for the dress 
as on the figure. 

Design 5957 may be ob- 
tained in six sizes, from 
fourteen to nineteen years, 
price fifteen cents. 5957 

















Style and Comfort 


for Busy Women 


You will look your best 
and feel your best all the 
busy day—with no de- 
sire to take off your cor- 
set when evening comes 
—if you wear a Sprrella. 











| 
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As Spirella boning Is lehit, Hlex- 
ible and elastic, it trains the figure 
into the graceful lines of fashion 
without any of the stiff discomfort 
of the average corset. It will not 
take a permanent bend, and is guar- 
anteed to neither rust nor break, 
within a vear. 


With all the stvle of the made- 
to-measure corset, fitted in your own 
home, the Spirella Corset promotes 
health, and gives a comfort. that 
no active woman can afford to be | 
without. 


Send Coupon for Spirella Booklet 





Fill out and mail to Meadville the coupon below 
and we wall send you our beautiful Sparella Booklet. 
showing the newet stvles in Spirella ( orsets, and give 
you the name cf the corsetiere nearest you. | 


_SPIRELLA 
206 Fifth Avenue, New York 
37 New Bond St, London Niagara Falls, Cana‘, 
I actories at 


Meadville, Pa. , f 
Letchworth, England if AN 
. \ 






Niagara Falls, 


anada 









THE SPIREL| 
COMPANY’ ~* 


Please send me, without obligation, 


named your Bortidl and the 
: y 
dd Name eral hee ea ad 
see eres NN teach 
© Sireet Addie. oo 
State , 
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(See Art Panel otter below) 


| More Precious 
Than Diamonds 


! Your face is more precious than 
diamonds. When you find your 
skin is sallow, lifeless, or aging, 


| 











and you realize you must protect 
that most precious possession ( vour 
skin), you can’t be too careful 
Whose advice you take. 


When a face cream is offered, 


| 
| I 
always ask yourself these ques- | 
| 
| 


tons: “Ts it just one of a thousand 
ordinary face creams, or is it a 
massave Cream and, above all, 
Pompeian?”’ 


POMPEIAN 


Massage Cream 


is the original Massage cream that _ 
rubs in and rolls out. For it is | 
this rolling aut feature which 
cleanses and invigorates the skin 
and vives a clear, fresh, youthful 
complexion. No ordinary cream 
can do this. Pompeian can 

Ask yourself: “Is this cream | 
am about to use on wp face made 
by a reliable concern? Moreover, 
has that concern a nontectrtedd ancl 
(cide reputation for making a rood 
Massage cream?” 


lor UW) years the name Pom- i 


petan has stood for safety. and 
quality. among several million | 
users, Who insist on a MARV bee 
cream, and oon the original and 
standard one, which ts Pompetan. 
Remember, Pompelan is not a 
rouse or artificial ““coverup’’ | 
process which deceives the user 
only. Your face ts more precious 


than diamonds. Guard it well, 


Warning!) Do vou realive Why an iniita- 
tion or Substitute is attered? PPCHUSE Tt Costs 
the dealer less and he makes more at yer 
expense, Shun substitutes. Get the original 
and standard massage cream. (ret Pom, 
petan. 50,000 dealers sell it, WC THe. and Sq, 


! 

Trial Jar & Art Calendar sent for We.(coin | 
or stamps, but a lc, piece, please. if conve. 
nient). aie years you have heard about Pon. 
peian. You have meant to try it. but have 
delayed. Each day that you 
delay you make it just. so 
much harder to preserve or 
regain your youthful beauty. 
INS “Pompeian Beauty” 
rt Paned(only partly shown 
above) is 832 by 8 inches. No 
advertising on front.  Re- 
produced in exquisite colors, 


pink and gold. Clip coupon 
now. 








(Cut off, sign and send) 


SOR oc ce re eeeeceocenecensoens 
Stamps accepted, but a 1c, piece preferred, 














The Pompeian Mfs. Co., 99 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find 10c. (stamps or coin) 
for a trial jar of Pompeian Massage Cream and a 


1913 Pompeian Beauty Art Calen 
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Plaids. 1t has a SHaehtly raised Wiuistline, 

Pose ess al SIXECED. Veurs, ane vard 
ane seven-cighths Ol materia Without 
Nap forty-four inches wide WH be ree 
quired for the three piece skirt, | 
| Design YG may be Obtained tn 
Sizes, from: fourteen. to 
Price fifteen cents. 
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2916 Shirtwaist 5915; skirt 5926 


DESIGN 945, a slightly fitted coat with tuck seams for 
misses and small women, has the new belted back, the 
fashionable cutaway edges, and an unusually graceful collar. 
It may be in either of two lengths, and have the fulness at 
the top of the two-seam sleeves slightly gathered or shrunken 
out. Serge, sponge cloth, taffeta and linen are suitable. 
For a miss of sixteen years, two yards of material fifty 
inches wide, with one-half yard thirty-six inches wide for the 
collar, will be required for the coat, and three yards and 
three-quarters fifty inches wide for the suit made from this 
coat and skirt 5916 as shown above. 
Design 5045 may be obtained in five sizes, from fifteen to 


nineteen years, price fifteen cents. 


THE design 5916 for misses and small 
women enables one to drape 4 
simple two-piece skirt. There is slight 
fulness in back at the raised waistline, 
but the width at the lower edge is only 
about one yard and five-eighths. The 
trimming strap may be used or not. 
For a miss of sixteen years, two yards 
and three-eighths of material thirty-two 
or more inches wide will be required. 
Design 5916 may be obtained in six 
sizes, from fourteen to nineteen years, 
price fifteen cents. 
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Made over from a Me te Pes 
lan ‘clot. A 


Diamond Dyes Spell Economy 


“Lam sending you photographs of my sister and 


myself, to show yor what we have been able to do 


: ramond Dyes. 
wil The gown that 1 have on [ made over from 
material we had in a tan broadcloth Russian 
Blouse that we never liked. We dyed this black. 
My sister’s suit we made according to a as 
pattern, froma gray Homespun suit which we dyed 


navy blue. 
“1 think you can see from these photographs of 
my ie aud myself how much Dame Dyes 
mean to us.” 

MRS. J. R. RAYMOND, N.Y. CITY. 


Diamond Dyes 


There are two classes of Diamond, Dyes—one for 
Wool or Silk, the other for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed 
Goods. Diamond Dyes for Wool or Silk now come 
in Blue envelopes. And, as heretofore, those for Cot- 
ton, Linen, or Mixed Goods are in White envelopes. 


Here’s the Truth About Dyes For Home Use 


Our experience of over thirty years has proven that no one dye 
will suecessfally color every fabric. 

There are two classes of fabrics—animal fibre fabrics and 
vegetable fibre fabrics: Wool and Silk are animal fibre fabrics. 
Cotton and Linen are veyetable fibre fabrics. ‘'Union'' or 
‘Mixed’? goods are 60% to 80% Cotton—so must bé treated as 
veyetable dbre fabrics. 

Vegetable fibres require one class of dye, and animal fibres 
another and radically different class of dye. As proof—we call 
attention to the fact that manufacturers of woolen jroods use one 
class of dye, while inanufacturers of cotton goods use an entirely 
ditterent class of dye. 


Do Not Be Deceived 


For these reasons we manufacture one class of Diamond Dyes 
for coloring Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods, and another class 
of Diamond Dyes for coloring: Wool or Silk, so that you may obtain 
the very best results on EVERY fabric 

REMEMBER: To get the best possible results in coloring 
Cutton, Linen, or Mixed Goods, use the Diamond Dyes manu- 
factured especially for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods. 

AND REMEMBER: To get the best possible results in 
coloring Wool or Silk. use the Diamond Dyes manufactured 
especially for Wool or Silk. 


Diamond Dyes are sold at the uniform price af 10c per package | 


Jest Out—Sent Free—New Edition—1912-1913 Diamond Dye Anusal 


This book is full of dress secrets, how to do almost magical 
things about the home, etc., etc. 

Send us your dealer's name and adidress—tell us whe:her or 
not he sells Diamond Dyes. We will then send you this famous 
book of helps, the Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the Direction 
Book, and 36 samples of Dyed Cloth, Free. 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., BURLINGTON, VT. 


fend ene 
HEAR IT SNAP 


Hear-It-Snap ans 
Ball and Socket Fastener 


universally used on waists, dresses, 
petticoats, lapels of coats, etc. It 
holds until unfastened, won’t tear 
away, lies flat. 


Two dozen for 25 
cents. 
Ask your dealer for them. Send for circular. 
Look for the trade-mark. 
United States Fastener Co. 
95 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Represented at 
Chicago, 11). 
237 So. Fifth Ave. 


New York City 
74) Broadway. 
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Ss ’ Design 8068 
'o be Embroidered in Shades of Grape Purple and 
Green and Outlined with Black 


GIVEN 


Pillow Top and Back 


This handsome conventional design pillow 
piven away in order to introduce Richardson’s 
srand Prize Grecian Silk Floss into every home. 
illow top is made of Pure Linen Russian Crash 
stamped and hand tinted ready to be embroid- 
ered, Outfit sent to you prepaid if you send us 
we to cover the regular retail price of 6 skeins 
of Richardson's Grand Prize Grecian Silk Floss. 
Outht includes: 
1 Pillow Top, size 17x22 inches, stamped and hand 
Unted on Pure Linen Russian Crash 
I Pillow Back. 
asy Diagram Lesson, showing you just exactly 
how to take every stitch. 
I Premium Art Book, showing over 500 of the 
latest and most attractive embroidery designs. 
6 SKEINS RICHARDSON’S GRAND PRIZE 
GRECIAN SILK FLOSS. 


All sent for only 30c and your dealer’s name 


How to Get the Outfit 


, on send us Mc in stamps or silver and the name of your 

Ric ete This exceptionally attractive offer is nade to introduce 
Richardson 8 Grand Prize Grecian Silk Floss into every 
ome in America, and may be withdrawn at any time. 

Send Today Do not delay. Just send us 30c in stamps 


tL or silver and the name of your dealer and 
will send you the entire outfit. Write TODAY, 


RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY 
305-309 W. Adams St., Dept. 2022, Chicago, III. 
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RIVAL EMBROIDERIES 


TYPES WHICH ARE POPULAR 


By Ethel M. Harris 


Miss Harris will be glad to answer any question pertaining to this department if a stamped 


envelope 1s enclosed. 


sa ERSONALLY I feel that there 
Ab) is a great wave in favor of 
é 3G household embroideries. It 
- would almost seem that there 
has been so much hand-work used on 
women’s garments for the last five years, 
or more, that the little that is now used 
leaves plenty of spare time for the needle- 
worker to devote to 
household embroid- 
eries. 

White is more in 
favor for household 
embroideries than 
any other kind, 
though there are 
some pillows, lunch 
sets and tea-cloths 
that are quite color- 
ful. 

Of course chil- 
dren’s clothes are 
still given a great 
deal of attention, 
but the woman who 
hasn’t children of 
her own is apt to 
spend the time in 
embroidering for her 
house or room if she 
is not fortunate 
cnough to possess a 
real home. 

There is a fascina- 
tion in trimming and 
making children’s 
clothes that takes us 
back to our doll 
days. A little scal- 
lop and eyelet work 
like transfer 10450, 
shown on the little 
girl’s figure, is quick- 
ly accomplished if a 
medium coarse 
thread is used. 
Scallop edges are 
given on both sides 
of the banding, but 
they have been 
omitted from the il- 
lustration. 

Below the 
figure illustra- 
tion is a motif. 
The oblongs 
are used as in- 
serts in coun- 
terpanes, pil- 
low-tops, bu- 
reau-scarfs or 
curtains. The 
transfer pat- 
tern contains 
many other 
designs (eight- 
een motifs in 
all) for similar 
purposes. It 
is a safer plan 
to hemstitch 
the square or 
oblong before 
stamping the 
design. This 
precaution is 
necessary so 
as to keep an 
even distance 
above the 
hem. The 
motifs include 
squares and 
corner de- 
signs. A very 
handsome pil- 
low can be 
made by en- 
circling a 
large lace square with four oblong motifs 
such as shown in this page. It is a wiser 
plan to purchase the lace motif first and 
then make the oblong pieces the size of 
one side of the square. The four corner 
spaces, which are now unfilled, should be 











-_ 
BA 


Price 15 cents 


-" . 


Price 15 cents 


or cashmere. 





No. 10450 used on girls’ dress. 








A Waist design for medieval embroidery 10445, 


occupied with a lace motif. A linen back 
is made to the pillow. One which has 
buttons and buttonholes is more practi- 
cal, for it then can easily be removed for 
laundering. Little pillows in square or 
oblong shape are used profusely in the 
living-room. In the South every grande 
dame has a number of them on her chaise 


longue or on_ her 
bed. They are 
much more worthy 
of decoration than 
colored pillows, as 
they wear indcfin- 
itely. 

Sometimes the 
pillows have no pre- 
tense of a finish, 
while others have 
lingerie ruffles hem- 
stitched or embroid- 
ered with a dainty 
scallop. The more 
elaborate ones have 
a scant real - lace 
ruffle. 

The waist front 
shown here is trans- 
fer No. 10445. A 
band to match this 
design has been pre- 
viously issued, so 
that a woman may 
have a good-looking 
lingerie dress if she 
chooses to take the 
time to embroider it. 
This style of work is 
known by different 
names, such as mce- 
dieval, Italian relicf 
or Venetian em- 
broidery. Punch 
work is combined 
with the work. Col- 
lar and cuff sections 
are also included in 
this transfer. Full 
instructions are giv- 
en on the envelope 
containing the pat- 
tern; also in our em- 
broidery 
book. 

The mate- 
rials to use 
are handker- 
chief linen, 
batiste, fine 
crépe, voile or 
marquisette. 

The first il- 
lustration 
shows a dar- 
ling little cap 
for an infant 
or small child. 
It is to be had 
under the 
transfer No. 
10446. Four 
sizes are given 
in the trans- 
fer: the in- 
fants’ as 
shown, six 
months, onc- 
year, and 
three-year 
sizes. The lit- 
tle cap is in 
one piece and 
requiresa 
minimum of 
material. It 
is laced to- 
gether on 
both sides. A 
dainty, unob- 


trusive way to finish it is with a tiny 
chiffon or ribbon rose, just where the 
strings and cap join. 

This can bemade of handkerchief linen 


(Continued on page 128} 
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Motto for Mothers :—I believe that play is the natural means of developing the ch 
mind.—Dr. Jenny B. Merrill, Pd.D. 


NOTE:—THE DELINEATOR has started a big educational campaign, helping its subscribers to give children 
kindergarten training in the home. Miss Bailey will outline home kindergarten work in response )ques- 
tions on the subject. Write her, care of THE DELINEATOR, enclosing a self addressed, stam ped envelope, 


Talk to Mothers 
Making a Citizen of Him 


MAN who has won his way 
to a big place in our country’s 
government just by sheer 
J force of his own personal in- 
tegrity was questioned the other day as 
to how he “‘did it.”’ 

“It doesn’t seem to be politics, Jim, 
that pushes you; it’s the feeling of the 
people that they must always elect you, 
just because they know yourre the citi- 
zen for the job. Whe trained you for 





DEPARTMENT OF CHILD TR 





- Fe eee. a 


THE HOME KINDERGARTE 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


boy who can’t help scratching things. 

Making children _ self - governing 
which, after all, defines citizenship, 
means dovetailing these two sets of 
rights, not allowing them to clash. We 
will give our children wide play-places 
in our homes, their own play-places, 
but we will help them to respect our 


mahogany, our institutions, because we 


are respecting their toys. We will dis- 
criminate carefully between child faults 
that hurt us and those that hurt the 
children. Buster’s activity is his right. 
It does him good. It’s only Buster’s 
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a4 
of the red p leaving equal spaces 
between to indicabs the wien 
When this diminutive flag is finished 
sd on a heavy cardboard. 
standard. ildren will enjoy makine 
dozens of these. — a | 
Another red, white and blue occupa. 
tion for the home ki en thi 


month is making colored-paper oe 


frames. The best paper to use a ae 
occupation is coated kindergarten feld. 
ing-paper: that is, colored on one side _ 
and white on the other, and cut in fy 
inch squares. a 
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citizenship?” the big man’s friend landlord that it troubles.» We will as- A square of this folding-paper, eith 
queried. sign little home duties to the children, red or blue, is laid on the child’s pla . 
The man smiled a bit whimsically; to be carried out at the child’s will, but table, white side up, with a dot in th } big 
he looked beyond his friend, and farther always accomplished. Even the baby center to be a guide point. The child bec 
yet, until he glimpsed the years of his can pick up his blocks and mother’s then brings each corner of the quare to shi 
childhood. spools, not because you tell him to. but the center, carefully creasing the edges rea 
Then he answered: ‘‘My mother.”’ because he sees everybody in the home _ of the smaller folded square which re sul 
Aiter a second’s silence, he explained: doing something to help. sults. This folding brings four paper cur 
“She made a little republic of our fam- Another means of training a child for points on top, and in the center of the I 
ily, and. all of us, even father, were her citizenship is calling his attention to square. Holding these points between _ wo 
home citizens. We didn’t have many the big, civic forces in his town. Per- the thumb and forefinger the child folds nif 
rules, but the few which mother did lay haps he has never noticed just. which them back, one at a time, to the edge, wv 
down, she kept, as well as we children. of his town’s buildings Hy Old Glory. This leaves a little square ing in he 
We had to respect the rights of the Maybe he doesn’t know how to salute the center and completes the folding of ai 


family and the neighbors and the town. 
but mother always respected our rights. 


his flag. Show him. Very possibly he 
hasn't had his attention called to your 


the picture-frame. A drop of paste 
holds each of the folded-back points to 


3 — 


= I never got punished without having a local recruiting-staticn. Take him the border of the frame, and in the small 
chance to be witness for the defense. there some day and tell him what it square opening in the center of the im 
If I couldn't put up a good case for my- means to be a soldier. A child’s every- frame a tiny penny print of Washing- wi 
self I knew that I deserved my punish- day idols are the fireman, the postman, ton or Lincoln may be pasted. A length al 
ment. and I took it like a man. the policeman—even the man who of very narrow red, white and blue rib- Hea 


“T didn’t lie, because mother was al- 
ways honest with me. She never broke 
a promise, once she made me one. | 
had certain duties at home that w ere 
expected of me—just getting wood. and 
cleaning the walks. and the like, but I 


sweeps the street Crossings. Tell him 
how these men are CVery day heroes, as 
honest and fearless and cons lentious 
In their work as he is in his play. 
Making a citizen of him is a matter 


bon, the ends of which are glued to the 
upper corners of the frame at the back, 
will serve to hang the picture. 


— 
FS 


SOME of the kindergarten materials 







Was taught to do these things for the if Hd ees i Us things— helping your ; lend themselves well hi ilastratee + 

good of my family. ‘No word ere ino ee NBS AEH ETE Aig: lor little lolk this month's story of par on 

no fire; no fire means no food.’ That 5 Busy 5S r ance gps yy apn Pp : 

thé way another iat itup team or usy-ness for Little Fingers kindergarten sticks, the children can ret 

wasn't “‘Noutie Gar Go ata hin tec Red, White and Blue Plays outline pictures of small tents and flags sat 

me A Ms, Jim, Even the baby will love to lay colored we 

ae nee ie 0 Mt, boy. YT: ELLING stories with SCISSOrS. wee sticks in rows on his play - table or (ome 

sen ces Raia bring up a citi- = lingers, and colored paper is a cap- mother’s lap-board, “making pretend” bby 

ren, an finished, lvating kindergarten occupation for that they are regiments of soldiers in Ay 

RE WE thakineiticnes} 7 snub-tn Winter days. How lascinating red coats or blue coats marching 30 bent 

dren? heoaadt I etter our chil i the colored-paper objects which the straight and valiantly. Ube 

their country fearlestiv. hence veils children make have, this month. the Even more realistic soldiers can be tat 

selfishly to-morrow Resse ii nea iets ee Hlag and tell the children made with the kindergarten beads. A wm 

to-day are peaceful Sait # oF ae a story Ol pat notism! These bits of red cube, cylinder, and ball bead are int 

which children are being appuent; se ittle-folk craft-work may be used as slipped on a wooden toothpick, which re 

Piss tice (ahe =f CF sag Soha In \\ ashington Birthday gifts, or favors makes them stand. The three beads nh, 

A child has certain inaliegable ights or a Home Kindergarten party for the look quite like a wee, wooden soldier, A 

He has a right to be happy; ‘ie is a ne’gnborhood. the cube making a standard, the cylin: ud 

right to the tools and the Penis reer | Strips of colored Paper in red, white der by a stretch of imagination the Ped 

clothes for healthy aii thariauelead z he blue lor _making kindergarten soldier’s coat, and the ball the head. ley 

he Gad Wekt ie aaa ames - ay; chains will furnish eccupation for the — Rows of these bead soldiers may dill ‘di 

a right to a good deal of free time in oe child. hese colored - paper and march and countermarch up wy 

which to work out hie RM Aeerchea be come in bundles which contain a down the table, or stand on guard at ey 

, living: s SO number of yards to be cut into shorter the doors of some small folded white Ve 

“STEERO BOUILLON The ‘child's iucents7ie lengths for making the links of the yaper tent bray 
| Cl oy CONG'S" pe Ss, the home, have chain. With one stri for ; Bat PR ; is wooden : 

aE entre rights, too. We have a right to cure eer ig hiah casey? * £\rp cut for a meas- The baby may string his ; tT 

Oe De ; twentieth century nerves, which We can’t ant ' 1€ ; hild can cut all the others beads in red, white and blue combina- i 

. have and which have to grip us. We able eve aye at the same time valu- tions, a kindergarten play that givs | inj 

have a right to cherish Our polished ma- ing. ‘T} Spar: In doing the measur- him number as well as color trating: R 

hogany, our Dresden china. our Italian nae ape snorter strips cut, a dab of The peg-boards may be utilized, too, im hn 

terra-cotta; we have a right - expect ee legates On an end of one, the the same sort of work, the pegs being Ma. 

child service in return for our big dak, x ete € end is folded over and held un- sorted, first, according to color, and th 

services to our children. 7 is sli ec dries, Chen another st rip then being put in the peg-board in rows bin 

Sometimes these two sets of rights in eri he ‘ rough this link and pasted of red, white and blue. heal Nik} 

the children’s rights and our rights, an eopea: lashion, the joining of links If we tell children the story of theit wah 

clash. The chillres’s na aie a and pasting being continued, using red, ° T- ba 


dren’s noise, the children’s general glad 
free-heartedness work havoc with our 


white and blue papers, until the chain 


is long enough to dra ; 
wre ape the smal] ? 
soldier suit or th boy’s 








country in connection with this sate 
garten craft-work, the month’s wor! - 
will mean for them a milestone towale — 


— ass peste things. A worried frock © small girl’s white patriotism. : \ 
] e mo er Sal not . vn Ds : . = \ ' 
“Tam so di ‘ong since: The little craftsm: f fiy Books for Mothers’ Reading: i 
™— istressed about Buster— an of five or six Ss fo ginko Wa 
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he isn’t still a minute. W 


into a small cit 
shall I do if Bute ns 


work?” 


€ are moving 
: nt, and wha 
uster scratches the wood- 








years will delight in making an Amer- 
ican flag, using these same paper strips 
Cut from a Sheet of drawing-paper an 
oblong with some guide-lines in the 







“Best Stories to Tell Chil ir n.” 
mam © 


Cone Bryant. . oe, 









“Go to Sleep.”"—Stella G. § 
“Story Telling, What te 


| 7 ee 
the flag lies. An oblong of blue paper » The Fit r eF 
may be cut, fitted and pasted in this Johnson. a 
ape The red and white stripes of 

the flag are made by pasting on stripes 1. — 
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THE MOST MARVELOUS FLOWER 


IN THE WORLD—YOUR 


















T’S rather a difficult business, 
that of beinga baby. If we can 
help along the business, we 
ought to, and I believe that a 
big percentage of babies die every year 
because they do not have enough sun- 
shine and fresh air. We are beginning to 
realize that our babies are like flowers; 
sunshine keeps them from illness; it 
cures them, too. 

If it is possible, let your baby live in a 
south room where there is plenty of light, 
air and sunshine. If such a room is not 
available for day and night use, trundle 
the baby in his carriage into your sunni- 
est room in the daytime and put him to 
sleep in your airiest room at night. 

I wish that every baby might have its 
own out-of-door sleeping-room. Such 
a room would cut doctor’s bills in half 
and give our children the robust health 
in the future that we ought to build for 
them in babyhood. 





Fit Up Your Own Outdoor Nursery 


AN OUTDOOR nursery does not mean 

a big money outlay at the beginning. 
It doesn’t mean that you will have to 
build on a sleeping-porch to your house 
with the arrival of your first baby. It 
means just making the best use of that 
sunny back porch of yours, giving over 
one end of it and furnishing this airy 
corner for the accommodation of your 
baby. 

A porch-end large enough to conve- 
niently hold the baby’s carriage and a 
table with necessary appliances is all 
that is necessary. Your first care will be 
to ward against drafts. Baby can stand 
a great deal of fresh air blowing in from 
overhead, but we must keep his body 
warm. 

To provide for keeping the baby out 
in all kinds of weather, it will be a good 
plan to glass in one end of the porch. 
The window frames should be put in in 
such a way that they will either swing out 
and in or raise and lower easily, because 
they are intended to be storm-guards. 
Never must they shut out fresh, life- 
giving air. A heavy curtain fitted with 
rings and hung on a rod will be a good 
storm and wind guard, if the glass win- 
dow is not available. 

Will the baby suffer if he naps and 
plays and naps again here in the open? 

Not a bit. 

A heavy blanket should be folded so 
as to result in several thicknesses and laid 
in the bottom of the baby’s carriage be- 
neath his pillows. A hot-water bag or a 
heated soapstone will keep his feet com- 
fortable. He should have especially 
heavy underflannels, a flannelet slip, 
leggings and sweater, in addition to his 
coat, for this outdoor living. Wrapped 
in blankets, he will be completely warm, 
comfortable and happy. 

One mother complained to me: “I 
want my six-months-old baby to takc his 
hap out-of-doors, Dr. Hamilton, but he 
cries so that I have to give it up. What 
shall I do” 

I found upon making further inquiry 
that this mother had not changed her 
baby’s position in his carriage often 
enough. He couldn’t move about com- 


BABY! 


By Dr. B. Wallace Hamilton 


fortably. He cried because his muscles 
were cramped from lying in one position. 
This difficulty overcome, the crying 
ceased and the baby began to show the 
benefits of his outdoor naps. 

The furnishings of your nursery should 
be of the simplest—an enameled bed, and 
all draperies and rugs of light, washable 
material. The floor should not be car- 
peted. The floor should be wiped daily 
with a damp cloth, never dusted. Thor- 
oughly air baby’s room for at least an 
hour morning and evening. The best 
time for this is after his morning bath 
when he is out-of-doors, and before bed- 
time. 


The Question of Ventilation 


NURSERIES are almost invariably 

overheated. How shall we get 
proper ventilation without drafts? Open 
fires which, unfortunately, we all haven't, 
are the best means of ventilating and 
heating. The most simple ventilation 
system is a window-board six inches wide 
and long enough to exactly fit the win- 
dow’s width. This board is placed beneath 
the raised lower sash, insuring free pas- 
sage of air upward into the room between 
the sashes. The proper average tem- 
perature of the room in the daytime 
should be sixty-eight degrees Fahrenheit. 
Always keep a window open at night, 
unless the temperature out-of-doors is 
below thirty-five degrees. 

Do not have oil or gas stoves in the 
baby’s room. If you have steam heat 
or hot air, place a pan of water beneath 
the radiator or in the room. This is to 
prevent excessive drying of the air, one 
of the most frequent causes of head colds 
in very young children. 

A gas-jet allowed to burn in the sleep- 
ing-room at night makes your baby 
starve for oxygen. When you have no 
electric light, use wax-candle night-Kghts. 

In flytime the windows should be 
fitted with screens to keep out flies and 
mosquitoes. The latter often poison a 
baby and sometimes transmit malaria. 

The fly is both filthy and dangerous 
because he carries germs on his feet and 
may alight on the nipple of the baby’s 
bottle or on his food. 

I wish that I might go on further this 
month, but our letter-box needs opening. 
If I don’t reach vour baby this month, 
I shall soon. 


The Truth About Vaccination 


WILL vou please tell me the truth 
about vaccination for my children? 
They are both boys, aged four years and 
eighteen months respectively, and I am 
told and have read that vaccination is 
harmful, unnecessary and_ poisonous. 
Shall I have the children vaccinated, 
and when is the proper age? 
Mrs. L. R., Missouri 


By all means have the children vaccinated. 
It is an imperative duty of every mother and 
every physician to have each young infant 
vaccinated. Do not allow any false senti- 
ment or prejudice which you may read stand 
in the way of this important prevention. If 
you will note the rarity of smallpox com- 
pared to its general and widespread occur- 





NotTE:—We have just made a discovery. We find that we have our arms full of precious DE- 
LINEATOR babies. When we received a bushel or so of letters about them we opened our eyes, 
and we have decided to have our own DELINEATOR Baby Clinic, a department that will make 
easier the many baby problems that mothers find hard to solve. Dr. B. Wallace Hamilton is 
to be our consulting physician, and we are going to talk together every month about all the 
matters that have to do with baby welfare. 
We want you to write to us about your baby and ask the advice of our physician. Please 
feel that THE DELINEATOR is your consultation-room in baby hygiene. | 
Address your letters to THE DELINEATOR, care The Counciling Mothers Department, and 
Dr. Hamilton will answer them. 


rence before vaccinaticn was practised, you 
will have no doubt of its being a necessary 
procedure for the children. 

Nowadays the virus for vaccination ts 
taken from carefully tested calves and is pre- 
pared with the greatest care according to 
standards set by the United States Govern- 
ment. 

It is preferable to vaccinate baby when 
one month old, if well and strong, as there 
is but little reaction in the case of young in- 
fants. Some temporary fever will occur 
about the fourth, fifth or sixth day following 
vaccination, but need cause you no alarm. 
If the first vaccination does not take, it is 
wise to make two, or even three, additional 
trials. 


Curing Hives 


Y LITTLE girl, who is five years 

old, has attacks of hives several 

times during the year, and I have given 

her herb tea every day, but each attack 

she has seems to stay longer. Please ad- 

vise me, as she is so restless when she has 
hives. | Mrs. J. M., Texas 


Urticaria, or hives, is caused, in most in- 
stances, by the child’s eating something 
which does not agree with her, such as fish, 
sea foods, strawberries, tomatoes, or too 
much candy or pastry. To treat her, stop 
all articles of diet likely to cause the trouble 
by placing her on a milk diet for two days, 
giving plenty of water to drink and clearing 
out the bowels thoroughly with castor-oil or 
magnesia. As her diet is gradually increased, 
give her a teaspoonful of a mixture of rhubarb 
and soda after each meal for one week. To 
relieve the itching, bathe her in a bath of 
bicarbonate of soda, and rub gently with 
equal parts of water and the fluid extract of 
witchhazel. Urticaria may come from causes 
other than digestive, and if it continues for 
a long period a physician should be consulted. 


How To Make Gruel 


| AM advised by my doctor to give 
my baby gruels, although he did not 
give me directions for preparing them, and 
as he lives a considerable distance away, 
will you please give me recipes for the 
proper preparation of them. I have 
asked a neighbor, and she is not sure as to 
the cooking or quantities of ingredients to 
use. Mrs. J. W. J., Oklahoma 


As no definite gruel recipe is asked for, 
we gladly print the recipes for the proper 
preparation of frequently used gruels: 


Oalmeal Gruel—To three cupfuls of boiling 
water add one-half cupful of oatmeal and 
one-half teaspoonful of salt. Cook this for 
five hours in a double boiler. Strain and 
dilute to amount required with hot milk. 

Barley Gruel—Mix thoroughly two table- 
spoonfuls of barley-flour with a little cold 
milk, and stir into one quart of scalded milk. 
Cook this in a double boiler for two hours. 
Strain. Add a little salt and sugar. 

Farina Griuel—Put one tablespoonful of 
farina and a half teaspoonful of salt into a 
pint of boiling water. Cook for twenty min- 
utes. Strain. Add one teaspoonful of sugar 
and sufficient hot milk to obtain the desired 
consistency. 

Arrowroot Grucl—Mix two tablespoonfuls 
of arrowroot, one teaspoonful of sugar. a lit- 
tle salt, with two tablespoonfuls of cold water. 
Add one cupful of boiling water, stirring con- 
stantly. Cook for twenty minutes, then add 
two cupfuls of scalded milk, and bring once 
more to the boiling-point. Strain. 
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It Isnt Enough to 
Love Your Baby 


for by love alone you cannot 
keep him with you. For 
years, devoted doctors, the 
world over, have struggled to 
find the way to keep our 
babies well. Now at last they 
know. And you, too, must 
know, for your own sake and 
your baby’s. 


You must know that if you 
cannot give your baby your 
own milk (which is best of all) 
you must give it something so 
like its mother’s milk that the 
baby feels no difference. 


You must know that cows’ 
milk, destined by a wise prov- 
idence for the four stomachs 
of a calf, will prove too much 
for the tiny little stomach of 
your baby. 


You must know that 


Nestlés 
0O 


is the substitute for mother’s 
milk, because it is pure cow’s 
milk with the calf needs mod- 
ified, and baby needs put in 
—packed in a sanitary, tightly 
closed can. 








See for yourself. Send for the 
generous can (enough for twelve 
feedings), we are glad to send you 
free. Send for the book of big 
importance to 
your little one. 
Written by spe- 
cialists, it tells 
you all about 
the care of 


ff a ; : 


babies. It is 
free. Send for 
It today. 


HENRI NESTLE 


101 Chambers St. 
New York 
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You Can 
Dine Better 
At Home 


One of the chefs in charge of 
our kitchens came from the Ritz 
in Paris. 

One prepared rare dishes for 
the Carleton’s guests in London. 


Chefs like these create the 
tomato sauce that’s baked with 
Van Camp’s Pork and Beans. 


To them is due its zest and 
flavor, its insidious blend. 


But no hotel prepares this dish 
as we prepare it here. 


We have steam heated ovens, 
so the baking is done without 
bursting or crisping. 


Our beans come out nut-like, 
mealy and whole. 


And the sauce in our process 
is baked with the beans. In hotel 
methods that is impracticable. 


Then chefs in hotels rarely 
get such materials. 


Our tomatoes are all vine- 
ripened. Thus we get that 
sparkling zest. 


The beans we use are picked 
out by hand, to get plump, 
fully-ripened beans, all of equal 
size, 


Millions of bushels are used 


in bean baking which we would 
refuse in our kitchens. 


an(amp’s 
weabeE por*.- BEANS 


‘“‘The National Dish’’ 





Thus we bring to your table 
the utmost in baked beans. 


Made of the finest materials— 
baked in modern ovens — pre- 
pared by the rarest skill. 


Under our methods, we bring 
it to you with all the oven 
freshness. 


Nowhere in the world are 
better beans served than right 
on your own table—when you 
serve Van Camp’s. 


What a pity it is, when such 
beans are available, to serve 
something half as good. 

Three srzes: 
10, 15, and 20 cents per can 


Baked by 
Van Camp Packing Co. 


Established 1861 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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By Margaret F. van der Hoeven 


An American woman married to a Hollander and living in that beautiful Country 





iw IHE fame of Dutch housewives 

| Hi as models of neatness and 
cleanliness is world-wide, but 
Dutch cooking is a subject 
about which less is known. These good 
housekeepers know how to prepare many 
a dish which appeals to those who ap- 
preciate good things to eat. In cold 
weather when the skating is good, the 
enthusiastic skaters come home cold and 
hungry and are fed on ‘‘Erwten Soep,” 
which is more than satisfying under these 
conditions. It must be of the consistency 
of porridge, and the Hollanders say if 
your spoon can stand up alone in it, the 
soup is just right. 


Erwten | WASH two cupfuls of 
Soep 


dried split peas and 

soak overnight in four 

quarts of water. Cook in the same 
water in which they have soaked, with 
two pig’s-feet, one tablespoonful of salt, 
a head of celery and one onion chopped 
fine. Boil slowly for a long time, the 
longer the better. To be quite perfect 


the soup should simmer slowly for ten 
hours. 


‘THIS is a very hearty 
Hutspot Winter dish that 
dates from the siege of 


Leyden in 1574. Wash two pounds of 
beef cut from the round, and bring slowly 
to a boil in one pint and one-half of 
water and one tablespoonful of salt. 
Add two pounds of carrots, washed, 
scraped and cut in pieces. After a little 
while add three or four chopped onions 
and two pounds of potatoes cut in Pieces. 
Cook until tender, being careful that 
there is alwavs sufficient water to prevent 
burning. When everything is tender, 
remove the meat and pour off enough 
liquor to serve as gravy, then mash the 
rest all together, with four tablespoonfuls 
of butter or lard, 


Roode CABBAGES play an im- 
Kool portant part on the Win- 


ter menus of Holland. Cut 
off the outside leaves of a purple cab- 
bage, cut in halves and slice thin. Boil 
slowly three to four hours in two cup- 
fuls of water, with one-quarter cupful 
of vinegar, five sour apples peeled and 
cut in pieces, three cloves. three table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, two tcaspoonfuls salt 
and two tablespoonfuls of butter. Add 
the butter just before serving. While 
cooking, shake from time to time. 


Witte PULL off the Outside 
Kool 


leaves of a white cabbage, 

—! then from underneath cut out 
the middle stalk, leaving the cabbage 
otherwise whole. Boil jn Salted water 
until tender, drain and serve with the 
following sauce: 

Cook one small chopped onj 

bay-leaf, a bit of thyme and em one 
Spanish in tw 
butter. 





minutes and pour throu 
the cabbage. eae 


Frambozen 


HIS calls f : 
anibaron | T — 


fica Mae tt any 
se . it-Juice will do as wel] 
If fruit sirup js used omi = 
Warm one pint of bere, ihe sugar. 


One cupful of sugar. Ad - 
or two tablespoonfuls a a ae 


se in one-half cupful , 
Cooled add one pint i 

When the mixture begi hit Guat 
away in a mold to coo]. Coff 1 
can be made in the same manner, usie® 


one-half cupful of 57 
one-half cubful 2 —s black coffee and 


BOIL a white or 
Stampot Savoy cabbage in 
the usual manncr. Put 


two quarts of potatoes cut in pieces into 
a saucepan with one pint of water, one 
tablespoonful of salt. three tablespoonfuls 
of butter or lard, and on top place the 
boiled cabbage. When the potatoes are 
tender, mash everything together. 


Beans with ORDINARY 
Hollandaise Sauce. 


white beans 
make a delicious 
vegetable. Soak overnight, boil until 
tender in the same water with salt, 
remove with skimmer, being careful not 
to break the beans, and serve with the 
folowing sauce which, by the way, is 
delicious with all boiled fish. Beat the 
yolks of two eggs for five minutes; beat 
in one-quarter cupful of vinegar, one and 
one-half teaspoonfuls of salt and one 
tablespoonful of corn-starch dissolved in 
two-thirds of a cupful of water. Cook 
in double boiler, stirring constantly until 
it thickens and all foam has disappeared. 
Take from the fire and add carefully,a little 
at a time, two tablespoonfuls of butter. 
Dutch 
Beets manner are very good. 
Boil four to six beets as usual, 
peel and slice. Melt two tablespoonfuls 
of butter, add one tablespoonful of flour, 
one cupful of boiling water. salt, pepper, 
one tablespoonful of sugar, one teaspoon- 
ful of chopped onion, and two table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar. Cook a few min- 
utes, then add the beets. Stand on the 
back of the stove for about ten minutes, 


then serve. 
Sinasa 
| sae | dessert which is un- 
usually nice. Adda 
piece of orange-peel to one pint of milk 
and scald. Mix one tablespoonful of 
corn-starch, one-half cupful of sugar and 
the yolks of two eggs. Pour on the milk 
carefully, having removed the orange- 
peel. Cook in a double boiler ten min- 
ules, stirring constantly. Then add the 
Juice of three oranges and two lemons, 
and stir in the whites of the eggs beaten 
stiff. Set away to cool. 


COOK one cupful of 
rice in a quart of 

‘ milk; then add the beaten 

yolks of three cggs, three-quarters of a 
cupful sugar, the beaten whites, and one- 
third of a cupful of Orange-juice. Put in 


a buttered baking-dish and brown in the 
oven. 


BEETS prepared in this 


THIS is a simple 


Spaansche 
Ryst 





COOK one cup- 
ful of rice in a 


Te «quart of milk. add 
one-half teaspoonful of vanilla, three- 


quarters of a cupful of sugar, four table- 


Rystpudding 


€ggs and the whites 
a baking-dish and brown in the oven. 


COOK one-half 
cupful of rice in 


Then adder, ME quart milk. 
Then add one-half cupful of sugar, one- 


third of a box Or one tables 
nf 
and one-half of granulated gelatin aie 
solved in a little water, and one pint of 
whipped cream. When it begins to 
stiffen and the rice does not settle to the 
ttom set away in a mold to cool. 


MELT two tablespoon- 
_ fuls of butter, fry one 


Rystpudding 2 


bay-leaf, one-third of a Cupful of yj 

one-half teaspoonful of Worse 
sauce, salt and pepper, Simmer gently 
two hours. Before serving thicken wir 
one-half tablespoonful of Ccorn-starch i 
solved in a little water. 





CUT one car oi 
Ananaspudding Pineapple . 
small pieces and hex 


it with the sirup and two-thirds of ; 
cupful of sugar. Add one-half box or 
two tablespoonfuls of gelatin dissolve! 
in one-half cupful of cold water. Wher 
this has cooled add one pint whipped 
cream. When it begins to stiffen set 
away in a mold to cool. 


Gestoofde | BOIL a medium-sized 
Schellvisch | haddock ten minute 
in salted water. Remove 

bones and put pieces of fish in a baking. 
dish with four tablespoonfuls of butter, 
one lemon cut in slices and the water it 


which the fish has cooked. Sprinkle 
with cracker-crums and brown in the oven, 


Gestoofd BOIL a Belgian hare 
Konijn slowly for one hour. 
Melt six tablespoonfuls of 

butter, add five tablespoonfuls of flour, 
three cupfuls of water in which the hare 
has cooked and the juice of one lemon. 
Cut the hare in pieces and simmer in 
this sauce for about forty-five minutes 





“Stuffed | M AKE a very stiff noo 
Noodles dle dough with one 
~~ egg, salt, one-half an egz- 


shellful of water, and flour enough to ral 
it out. Let dry on a board three or four 
hours. Cut in squares about six inches 
across, and fill with a forcemeat made of 
fried country sausage and_bread-crums. 
Season to taste with salt, pepper and a 
little onion-juice. Roll up the squares 
like cinnamon rolls and pinch the ends 
together so they will not come unrolled. 
Cook fifteen minutes in boiling soup-stock. 


‘THIS is a stew made of 
soup-meat cut in chunks 
and simmered in stock sea: 
soned with salt, pepper, a little onion and 
half a cupful of vinegar. Just befcre 
serving thicken the stock with browned 
flour. This quantity of vinegar is fora 
small amount—say a pound of soup-meat. 
AKE a soft pan- 


Bicckio DER M cake batter with 


one egg well beaten, 
a good pinch of salt, half a cupful of milk 
and the necessary flour (double ths 
amount if there are more than two tc eal 
it). Put bacon drippings in a deep skil 
let. pour in the batter as soon as the {at 
is hot, and as soon as the batter begins to 
stiffen. cut it in all directions until it is like 
coarse hash. Serve when well browned. 
Catsup may be served with this dish. 
HEN making light 


| Banta | Ww rolls after any 


recipe, set aside a pan ° 
the dough which has been molded mto 
small biscuits (a little smaller than 
ordinary “raised” biscuit) in 4 Nee 
where they will not rise too rapidly. i 
soaking some prunes, put on to siew 
plenty of water so there will be ai 
deal of liquor when the fruit 1s ee 
Sweeten to taste. Half an hour ae 
you wish to serve the dumplings Sie 
biscuits on top of the prunes an liquor 
the saucepan closely. The prune ‘ 
will permeate the dough and if ee 
ly made the result is delicious. 
amount of prunes and biscuits 
pends on the size of the ay ae 
dish can be made by using a rich ast 
powder biscuit dough instead of the rik 
biscuits, if one is in a burry, but ag 
good, it is not so. good as the gen 
article. 


Sour’ 
Beef 
















Everybody can eat Griddle Cakes 


if made ona 


“‘Wear-Ever 
Aluminum Griddle 


because no orease is u 


- ' : : , 
The cakes W be hent a rich ¢ 
appetizing ana 


il] 
1 als 
Ni odo: Is Oitti 


“4 
ised thr sughout tl 
cannot tell what |! to be served tor 
ey 1 " P i 
A WV ear-Ever Csrniddle tak 
} | 1 


than an iron griddle Dut because 
j 


epiace utensil 
Tet a ‘ 
\i eal Ever 


Always look for the ‘‘Wear-Ever trade 
mark on the bottom of every utensil 


THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO. 
Dept. 20, New Kensington, Pa. 
er NORTHERN ALUMINUM CO., Ltd., Teronto, Ontario 
(Distributing Agents for Canada) 


Please send me, prepaid, sample 1-quart ‘‘Wear- 
Ever’ Saucepan, for which I enclose 15 two-cent 


stamps (3@c), money to be refunded if I'm not satisfied. | 


Name =. —s—“—sti‘“CsisS 


Address 





— 


Dealer's Name 


SS 


Garden Gui d e 








Vick’s and Floral 


FOR 1913 IS READY 


Larger and better than ever. Several splendid new 
varieties. For 64 years the leading authority on Vege- 
table, Flower and Farm Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. 
You need it before you decide what kinds to plant. 
Send for your copy today. tis free. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 
44 Stone Street, The Flower City. 
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€ Absolute Cleanliness _|||| 
a In the Kitchen 


cannot be assured unless the 
linen used there is absolutely 
clean; and is any. linen abso- 
4 lutely clean that has been used 


even once ? 


Scot Tissue Towels 


“Use like « Blotter” 
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are always clean because they are 
used once and thrown away; and 
then besides being clean, they are 
a convenience. 
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They have a number of uses to 
which the fabric towel cannot be 
put— such as absorbing surplus 
grease from fried foods; polishing 
glassware; covering pantry shelves ; 
laying over baking bread; and for 
many other purposes which will 
suggest themselves. 


150 Towels in a Roll, 35c 


nies 
(West of Miss: sippt, arid in Canada, 50c) 


The .genuine, original, absorbent- 
paper towel is plainly water-marked 
“Scot-Tissue™’ to protect you from 
short measure and poor imitations. 


W rite for a free copy of 
“Mrs. Marvin's Molto”’ 


610 Glenwood Ave. 


Scott Paper Co., Philadelphia 


Makers of *' Seot-Tissue” in Table ( ‘evers, 
Toilet Paper and Baby's * Dydees”; **Sant- 
Tissue,” theonly Balsamized Toilet Paper: 
wand other Hygienic Paper Specialties, 
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ANY ONE OF THEM WOULD MAKE AN 
ORDINARY DINNER INTERESTING 


Baked Pears for 
Indefinite Keeping 


REMOVE stems 
and wash as 
many ripe, firm, un- 
specked pears as will 
fill a baking-pan. 
Pour boiling water 
over them to within 
a little of upper rim, 
and sweeten, as if 
for immediate use. 
While the pears are 
baking, baste constantly and turn over 
and around to brown equally. Sprinkle 
with powdered cinnamon and add a few 
cloves and spices. Have jars hot as for 
canning, and when the pears are very ten- 
der, almost candied, pack in jars, pouring 
the boiling sirup over them; seal and 
put aside for future use. Should the 
water boil down very low, add more, 
little by little, until the sirup is enough 
to cover the pears in jars. These are 
much nicer than canned pears. 
Miss A. F., Bishopville, S. C. 
OR a lemon _ filling, 


Some Cake F 
Fillings use three cupfuls of 


granulated sugar, two 
eggs, one cupful of sweet milk, one table- 
spoonful of butter and the strained juice 
of two lemons. Put the sugar and eggs 
in a saucepan, beat well, then add the 
milk and butter and place on the stove. 
Keep well stirred to prevent burning and 
cook until very thick. Take from the 
Stove and beat with a spoon until it 
begins to cool, then add the lemon-juice 
and a few drops of lemon extract. While 
still warm, put between the layers of 
cake. An orange filling is made by using 
Orange - juice instead of lemon - juice. 


sible. 


Another kind of filling can be made from 


it by mashing one or two bananas, ac- 
cording to size, and adding this with a 
little orange or lemon juice to the filling. 
Any other flavor or combination of flavors 
may be used. 
S. N. R., Ridgeway, S. C. 
Individual H EAT one pint of 
Apple Custards milk. Separate 
two eggs; into the 
yolks beat three tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
one tablespoonful of corn-starch and a 
pinch of salt. When at boiling-point, 
remove the milk from the stove and pour 
it slowly into the egg mixture; return to 
fire and cook to the consistency of boiled 
custard. Into this custard stir one cup- 
ful and one-half of raw grated apple and 
one teaspoonful of lemon extract. Pour 
into six individual molds (we use little 
blue bowls), pile on top of each the whites 
of the eggs beaten stiff with two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar and put in the oven to 


brown. Serve either hot or cold. 
Mrs. V. D., Chester, S. C. 


. RAIN the liquor 
ake. D from about twen- 
ty oysters and chop 


them very fine. Rub smooth dry bread- 
crums enough to make a pint, season 
with salt and pepper and moisten with a 
little melted butter and some oyster 
liquor. Stir in the chopped oysters and 
stuff the turkey. 
Mrs. S. B. T., Fairfax, S. C. 
Poinsettia QO NE can of pimentos, 
Salad one fresh pineapple, 
one head of crisp lettuce. 
Cut the pineapple in thin slices, lay a 
slice on a lettuce-leaf, then with a pair of 
scissors cut the pimentos into petals 
and shape a poinsettia on each slice of the 
pineapple. Put a full teaspoonful of 
mayonnaise dressing in the center of each 


and all around the outer edge of the pine- 
apple. CLuB WoMAN, Seneca, S. C. 













OU have had opportunily to try the 

favorite recipes of our North Caro- 
lina Cooks, and here are some, equally 
appelizing, from their near of kin in 
South Carolina. That they are excellent 
goes without saying. 
publishing recipes characteristic of each 
State has proved so popular that we 
wish we could promise you some each 
month. Space will not permit this, but 
we will give them lo you as often as pos- 
Colorado will be next on our list. 


Unadulterated 
Essence of Lemon 


HE thrifty 
housekeeper 

can find a proft- 
able use for the 
rinds, when prepar- 

ing lemonade, or 
anything requiring 
only the juice of the 

' lemons. Cut the 
“rind carefully in 
quarters, removing 

as much of the pith as possible; then 
with a pair of scissors or a_ penknife 
cut these pieces in strips about a quar- 
ter of an inch wide. Place in a one- 
quart preserve jar containing one pint 
of pure alcohol. Add rind thus pre- 
pared from time to time until you 
have used about fifteen lemons. Allow 
it to macerate a week before using. 
Standing longer, however, will not hurt it. 
Strain through fine muslin or filter. The 
price usually paid for a bottle containing 
about two ounces of essence of lemon is 
twenty-five cents. The pint of alcohol 
costs about fifty cents. Allowing for 
evaporation, absorption, etc., you have at 
least six or seven times as much essence, 


Our plan of 


‘ absolutely pure, with neither artificial 


flavor nor coloring. 


H. E. B., Charleston, S. C. 
POUR four table- 
spoonfuls of salad oil 


Charleston 
Salad 
over two cupfuls of crab- 


meat and mix thoroughly. Season with 
salt, paprika and two tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar, one pinch of mustard, one table- 
spoonful of capers and three hard-boiled 
eggs grated finely. Mix well and serve 
on crisp lettuce-leaves. A garnish of 
strips of pimentos adds greatly to the ap- 
pearance of this delicious salad. 
Mrs. M. W. C., Seneca, S. C. 
hooke! ‘turnover’ roll full of 
possibilities. The dough (an 
ordinary biscuit dough with one egg beat- 
en in for each pint of flour used) is rolled 
rather thin, cut about the size of a tea- 
cup and the chosen “filling” spread over 
the circle. Fold this over on itself, and 
bake quickly. The filling gives play to 
your ingenuity. Here are some combi- 
nations we have used: 

Minced ham, veal or chicken, highly 
seasoned and made into a paste with a 
little warmed butter. Cheese creamed 
over the fire and mixed with broken or 
ground nuts. Sardines and thin slips 
of broiled bacon. Place these alternately 
on half the circle of dough, fold over the 
other half. Caramel paste of brown 
sugar and butter with halves of blanched 
almonds. Toasted marshmallows make 
a dainty filling, and bits of strawberry 
or other preserves can be successfully 
used. 

K. G. D., Chester, S. C. 


Boiled Bucket ONE pint of flour, 
Dumpling one tablespoonful 
of butter and one of 
lard, two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, 
one-half teaspoonful of salt, one egg, six 
apples. Mix flour, butter, salt, powder 
and lard together with the hands. Beat 
the egg very light, then add to the flour, 
with milk to make a batter stiff enough 
to drop from a fork. Line a well-greased 
bucket with this, pour in the peeled, 
sliced apples, cover with batter, close 
the bucket tightly, place in a vessel of 
water and boil for three hours. Serve 
with butter-and-sugar sauce. The dump- 
ling when turned from the bucket should 
be of a light brown color. This recipe 
will serve for six persons. 
H. E. H., Charleston, S. C. 
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At Your Service 
Instantly 


The New Food-Drink 
Instant 
Postum 


Requires No Boiling. 


Those who have tried 
this new table beverage are 
enthusiastic about it. 


There are many reasons 
that pleased people give 
us, and here are some: 

“It has a rich flavour that we 
have been unable to get out of 


coffee altho we have tried 
several brands.” 





— = 


“Instant Postum has broken 
us of the coffee habit. 8 days 
after leaving off coffee | feel 
infinitely better—but what an 
appetite.” 


“It has relieved me of nervous 
headache and gas which | suf- 
fered with when drinking 
coffee.” 


“l like it because | can fix it 
myself in a few minutes. If | 
use coffee | can't sleep. | slept 
$0 well last night after using 
Instant Postum.” 


“We find it better and more 
healthful than coffee.” 


You can please yourself 
with this wholesome, 
healthful hot drink by ord- 
ering a tin from your 
grocer. 


100-cup tin, 50c. 
50-cup tin, 30c. 


Or if you desire to try 
before buying send us a 
2c stamp (fer postage ) 
and let ws eend you a 
5S-cup sample tin free. 


“There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited 
Battle Creck, Mich. U.S A 


Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Lid 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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Something New 
for Every Meal 


At Breakfast—Tempt the 
appetite with a dish of cereal 
in which are buried a few 
Dromedary Golden Dates. 


At Luncheon—W hat can be 
more pleasing than muffins or 
fritters made with Dromedary 
Dates? They’ re delicious! 





At Dinner—It’s easy and 
quick to stir up a date soufflé, 
or a pudding, and make every- 
one say, “‘How delightful!’ 


There is almost no end to the un- 
usual substantial dishes and desserts 
that may be prepared from 








They come to you as clean, plump 
and richly flavored as when picked 
from the palms of Arabia. Daintily 
arranged in layers, wrapped in waxed 
paper and packed in individual dust- 
proof cartons—never sold otherwise. 

Altogether different 
from dusty, hard and 


shriveled bulk dates. 


If not at grocer or 
fruiterer, mail 10c for 
Special-Size Sample 
Package. Send deal- 
er’s name and get our 


Book of 100 Prize 
Recipes, FREE 


Ask dealers also for 
Dromedary Figs; and 
particularly DROME- 
DARY Fresh-keeping 
COCOANUT—the 
new kind in the new 
package. Sample free. 


THE HILLS BROS. Co. 
Dept. E 
Beach & WashingtonSts. 
New York City 












The Latest 
Dromedary 
Product 
































STEAMED DATE 
PUDDING 

Beat up 2 eggs, then add 1 
cup Dromedary Dates, chopped; 
2 cups flour; 2- cups bread- 
crumbs; 1 cup chopped suet; 
*% cup sugar; % teaspoonful 
salt; 1 cup milk; 1 teaspoonful 
mixed spices. Mix and pour 
into a buttered mold. cover 
with buttered paper and steam 
for two hours. Serve deco- 
rated with whipped cream and 

whole stoned . 
dates, 


wtf 
‘Pa 
("Ey ; 

















POOMY 





nor milk. Grind 
two cupfuls of oatmeal 
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THERE’S MONEY IN A BEEF SHANK 


HERE’S HOW TO MAKE THAT MONEY 


By Mrs. Gordon Boles 


| WONDER if housekeepers of 

limited means realize the possi- 
bilities of a shank; not a veal 
shank, which I know makes de- 
licious jellied veal, but a beef shank with 
plenty of meat on it. They cost from 
twenty-five to forty-five cents according 
to size. For a family of five, a forty or 
forty-five cent shank can be made to last 
five days and no one need tire of it, as 
there are so many ways-in which it may 
be served. 

Put the shank into a large kettle, cover 
with cold water and boil slowly until ten- 
der. Allow the water to boil down to less 
than half, then take part of the meat 
while hot and either chop it in a chopping- 
bowl or put through the meat-chopper. 
Season and mix enough of the liquid with 
the meat to make it quite moist. 

A pint of the meat would take about 
two cupfuls of the liquid. Wet a mold 
with cold water, pour in the meat and 
put it away in a cool place until next day. 
You will have a nice mold of jellied meat 
for luncheon or tea. 

After all the meat fit to eat has been 
taken from the bones, return them to the 
kettle, add more water, half a cupful of 
barley, some chopped onions, carrots and 
turnips, boil until the vegetables are well 
doné and you have a good vegetable soup. 

Some of the meat can be made into a 
meat pie. Line the bottom and sides of 
a meat-pie dish with a good crust and 
slightly bake. Cut up as much meat as 
needed and vegetables to taste. and a 
hard-boiled egg. Season with pepper, 
salt and a little powdered sage. 

Boil all together until the vegetables 
are done, thicken with flour and water, 
pour into the pie-dish, and bake with an 
upper crust. Cut small holes in the crust 
to allow steam to escape, and bake a nice 
brown. 





Another way to use the meat is a curry. 
To make this, cut the meat into small 
dice and stew with onions till the latter 
are done. Add salt and a teaspoonful of 
sugar. Stir in a teaspoonful of curry 

_ powder mixed with enough flour to thicken 
and a little cold water. Serve with boil- 
ed rice. 

If you like a brown stew, cut meat, cold 
boiled potatoes, carrots and onions into 
dice and fry until brown. Then put the 
meat and vegetables on a dish, add more 
butter to the frying-pan, stir in flour, and 
when browned add water enough to 
make a smooth gravy. Season well and 
pour over the meat. 

Some of the meat can be put through 
the chopper, mixed with a well-beaten egg 
and cracker-crums, seasoned, and molded 
into small cakes and fried a nice brown. 

For minced meat on toast take a heap- 
ing cupful of the chopped meat and half 
a can of tomatoes. Boil the tomatoes 
with a lump of butter, salt, pepper and a 
teaspoonful of sugar for ten minutes: 
then add the meat, cook three minutes. 
pour Over toast and serve. 

For a dry stew add chopped cold boil- 
ed potatoes and onions to chopped meat, 
season well, cover with water and stew 
until almost dry. Be careful not to let 
it burn. Serve with toast cut into dice 
around the edge of the dish. 

For a meat loaf, take some of the 
chopped meat, an egg and cracker-crums, 
season highly, mold into a loaf. place in a 
small baking-pan, put bits of butter on 
top and a little water around it and bake, 
basting often. Serve either hot or cold, 

These are some of the 
be made from a beef shank. and there are 
others. All can not be made from one 
shank, of course. but anyway you can 
have plenty of variety even if vou buy 
them often. : ‘ 


dishes that can 


AND HERE’S A FRUIT TO BUY WITH IT 


ITER ten years of assiduous 
} work, the date-palms which the 
United States Agricultural De- 
partment sent to Arizona from 
are beginning to bear. The Deg- 





Egypt 
let-Noir date has responded best to cli- 
matic conditions of the lower valley of Col- 


orado, the vicinity of Yuma. the Imperial 
Valley and the Salt River Valley. The 
great drawback connected with the cul- 
ture of dates is the time required to bring 
the trees into bearing. The suckers from 
the growing trees will come into partial 
bearing in five or six years, but ten years 
must be allowed for their full bearing. 

Meantime the date gardens of Arabia 
are sending us the choicest of their store 
and the American public is rapidly be- 
coming acquainted with the products of 
the Arabian date gardens and apprecia- 
ting to the full their great food value and 
gastronomic possibilities. 

So concentrated is the food value of the 
date that in some countries the killing 
ofa date-palm is a criminal offense. The 
fruit Contains a very small percentage of 
protein, but the sugar is in SO pure and 
simple a form that it is readily digested 
while the food value Per pound. as ex- 
pressed in scientific terms, is one thou- 
sand two hundred and seventy-five calo- 
res as against the food value of two hun- 
dred and ninety-five calories per pound of 
potatoes, and one thousand one hundred 
and sixty-five calories per pound of beef 


Among the recipes for date dishes, the 


following are commended I 
TOR readers who h rte 


in varied forms. 


ave proved their worth 


HESE cookies are 


_ delicious and re- 
quire neither e 


enough oats to make 
or buy the pre- 


ru.od 


pared meal. Beat to a cream one cupful 
of butter or shortening made of lard and 
drippings, half and half. 
of brown sugar. Add 
hot water and the 


and two cupfuls 
one-half cupful of 
Oatmeal into which 
has been sifted one small teaspoonful of 
soda. Add flour to make a very soft 
dough, roll very thin, cut out with small- 
sized cutter and bake in a moderate oven. 
Put two of these cakes together with the 
following date filling: One pound of 
Stoned dates, two tablespoonfuls of gran- 
ulated sugar and 4 little hot water. Do 
not cook, but work into a smooth paste 
With a spoon, ii 


Mrs..G Ww. L., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


SIFT Logether one 

of flour, two level tea- 
spoonfuls of baking-powder 
and a half teaspoonful of salt. \dd two 
tablespoonfuls of melted butter t 


| Date 
Waffles 






pint 





: tO a Cup- 
ful and a quarter of milk, and mix with 
the flour. Stir in three , 


rounded table- 


spoontuls of fine corn-meal, then beat the 


whites of the eggs very stiff and fold in 
together with one cupful of chopped 
dates. Bake ina Waffle-iron, and as soon 
as each waffle is done, spread with sli ht] r 
soltened butter and honey, maple ae : 
Or a little prune-juice. — on ae 


E. T. P., New York City. 


Whip ter of a pound of dates, 


add half a Cuptul of hot water 
oth paste. 
pulverized Sugar and 


: urintoab 
&-dish and bake soars muttered pud- 


Serve with a boiled cust 

ard made of t 
he Of the eggs, a Pint of Seca 
and four tablespoonfuls of sugar, 


-R.M.,, Parsons, Kansas. 








of the greatest aids | saa 
—for children and adu is, 
derful yet natural way Lie 
the whole digestive process— 
nourishing part of all yc r f 
completely assimilated and m 
build up the body, 

Far better than drugs and "toni 
—Liebig is a natural he >—Liehi 
builds health and strength in a ormal 
way by securing more nourishmen 
for the body, ‘a. 
soups, sauces, gravies, or in warm m ‘LY, 
will learn, as have thousands, the safe, natur 
way to correct digestive ills—to » back. 
ward children strong and ruddy-chee ed OW 


i 
ie 


We 


COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF BEEF /) 


with blue signature across the label, 
Beautiful Rogers’ Silverware 


eee ti ~ f 
| Send us the metal cap from a Qe y 
Liebig jar and 10c, Heo mel & 
bouillon spoon, Sen one cap Sep 
and 20c. for a table Speen. — 
**Home Cooking” recipe book, fig se 
by Mrs. Korer, mailed free on re diy py 4! | 
juest. Address Dept. Sa aly aetna Meg |) 
a = wi, a 
= a 


CORNEILLE DAVID & CO. 
| OT Se 


¥ North Moore St., New York. 

Use This Chest FREE 
Moth Proof _ 
Red Cedar 


CHEST |; 


SentonliDaysa [f 
FREE TRIAL @ 
Piedmont 
SoutAern : 
Red Cedar s 
Chests make x 
ideal birthday 
and wedding gtfts. Charm- 
ingly useful, decorative and economical, 
| Poteet furs and woatens ‘rom wotha, mice. dust ‘ 
‘nd damp. Factory prices, freight prepald Write for 
‘llustrated 56-page catalog, showing all beautiful styles and low 
postpald, free. 


iq 


—_ 


llustrated book, « Story of Red Cedar.” All 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dpt. 5, St 





EU CTENIEV Ee & 
Direct to Yow 700 fe. 
Will You Write a Po 
to Save $5 to 


That will bring the Kalamazoo Sto 
Book FREE with full particulars oft 
$5 to $40 saving, beh po 
uarantee. toves pr 
. and described, © 


the finest store 

made. Ask for Catalog No, 16. 

Kalamazoo Stove Co. — 

Manufacturers 
fy Big Free Book Kalamazoo, « Mich. 
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Delicacy—Deliciousne 


4 
= amnt tt 
are inseparable terms when- you attempt 10 
describe Maple Flavor. The true Maple RNS | 
to be delicious, must be delicate. If you ha rae | 
realized this important a ap 
haven’t realized all that you $ phe a1 
3 


MA PLEL y 


(The Flavor de Luxe) — 


If you’ve tried to make it better by using 
a little more than the recipe calls for, 
have missed the best oe 
part of the Mapleine— it 
the delicate, elusive F 


) 












tang of the Maple sa 
Mapleine makes i 
you use it right. If it 
isn't delicate, it isn’t 
delicious. 
If you haven’t produced — 
that delicious delicacy 
with your trial of M | 
ine, write us. We ¥ 
be iad to explain why 
and to send youa sample — 
of Mapleine-made syrup — 
to demonstrate. 7 rs 
Grocers sell Mapleine. 3 
T-oz, bottle 20c. 20x. bottle 35e. 





Seattle, Was nim 


, s 











One of These Awaits 
You—FREE 


A Sunshine § Revelation Box” 
containing 14 kinds of tempting 
biscuits known as 


S 

S hi 

Sv : , ~< > ENS ae ts = 

{ is % rs 

— ee S a . 

pecialties 
each distinctive in flavor and entirely 
different from any other biscuit bake 
in this country. 


To Get Your Sunshine 


“Revelation Box’”’ 


send us your name and address and 
the name of your procer with 10c 
(stamps or coin) to pay the postage 
only, and we will send this Sunshine 
“Revelation Box” of biscuit goodies, 
FREE. Or, send your own and yout 
procer’s name for our Sunshine “Taste 
Box,” containing 5 kinds, postpaid. 


Joose-Wies Biscuit (OMPANY 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


517 Causeway Street, Boston, Mass. 


ne ame a Oe a ee ee eee ee 
SHEET C per copy-—6 for 285 cents. 
* Cut Prices on everything in 


MUSIC 


Music. Samples and catalogue 
5 cents. Catalogue free. 
BREHM BROS., Erie, Pa., Dept. 13 


a 


a : 


NZ GOLD LABE 
Many dainty patterns of NIKPAN NAPKIN 


Wear wonderfully well. Lint won’t come 
of. Look like linen, and hemmed ready tor 
use—but cost you only 60c to 32 per doz., accord- 
ing to size. If not at dealer’s, write us his name 
and we’ll send you free sample. 

Wm. M. Austin & Co., 57 Leonard St., N.Y. 
Also ask to see NIKPAN Tray Cloths, Burea 
ocarts,and Table Tops (36 x 36 and 44 x 44 
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WRIGHT. 


PTAC LE 


© ¢ © © © e TRADE MAQH e ew ec ee ee 


(Silver Polish) 
MOST. popular silver polish. Can't hurt hands 
or 


silver. No acid—no grit. On the market 

40 years, Millions use it. 7 

ae Makes silverware listen like 

wa 6s new. Reaches every crevice. Cleans 

3 thoroughly. Good for cut-glass, 

fm marble, porcelain, jewelry, etc. 
Get the genuine. 


Ask Your Dealer for It 


A large Sample Jar, enough to 
clean all your silver, sent for 4c 
in stamps to pay postage. 


. A. WRIGHT & CO. 
rt St. Keene, N. H. 
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RECIPES FROM EVERYWHERE 


HERE’S THE HINT YOU WANT FOR 
TO-MORROW’S DINNER 


All Tested and Contributed by Our Readers 


PUT the liquor from 
Jambal one quart of oysters 
Some into a stew kettle. Add 


one cupful and one-half well-washed rice 
and one small onion chopped fine, and 
cook rapidly, but without stirring, until 
the rice is done. If the oyster liquor 
cooks away, add hot water. When the 
rice is tender but not “‘mushy,’”’ put inthe 
oysters and set back on the stove till 
oysters begin to ruffle. Season with salt 
and pepper, and serve at once. 


Crystallized | [AKE the peel of 
_ Orange-Peel three oranges and 
cut in strips. Pour 


cold water over them and let come to a 
boil until the peel is tender. Take two 
cupfuls of sugar and one cupful of water 
and boil to a heavy sirup. Put orange- 
peel in and cook until clear. Have a dish 
of granulated sugar, take peel from sirup 
and roll in sugar, and place in sun to clari- 
fy. The sirup can be kept in a jar and 
used again. 


To Serve with | F{ OT cheese sand- 
Black Coffee wiches are de- 
licious served with 


black coffee after dinner or luncheon. 
To make them, spread both sides of thinly 
sliced white bread with butter. Between 
two slices put thinly sliced or grated 
cheese. Place in a hot oven; brown quick- 
ly; turn over and brown. Serve at once. 


Alabama [F THOSE who 
Baked Beans have never done 
so will try adding the 


juice of an orange or the grated pulp of a 
rather tart apple to the next dish of baked 
beans, they will find it a very delightful 
addition. They are made just as usual 
except that the apple or orange is added 
before putting into the oven to bake and 
a little more sugar or molasses than usual 
is added.  ~ 


Candied | PEEL and slice thin two 
Potato or three medium-sized 
potatoes or one large one. 


Put in a stew-pan with enough water to 
cover. Cook till potatoes can be pierced 
with a straw, then pour in one cupful of 
sugar and cook till a thick sirup is formed 
and the potatoes have a clear look. Do 
not stir while cooking. 


BEAT to a cream one 
cupful of sugar and a 
half cupful of butter. Add 


Peanut 
Wafers 


three-fourths of a cupful of milk, a tea- 


spoonful of vanilla and two small cupfuls 
of flour sifted with a teaspoonful of baking- 
powder. Butter the bottom of a drip- 
ping-pan (outside) and spread the dough 
over it very thinly, using the blade of a 
knife dipped in cold water. Sprinkle 
thickly with chopped peanuts and bake. 
Do not let the cakes get too brown. As 
soon as done cut into squares and take 
from pan. 


GIFT together a scant 

cupful of flour and one 
of granulated sugar. Add 
two cupfuls of best shredded coconut, 
mix thoroughly and fold in the whites 
of three eggs whipped to a stiff froth. 
Roll into a sheet, cut in small flat cakes 
and bake in a moderate oven until crisp 
and golden brown. 


. PRINKLE one- 
pul reine as S half gallon of sugar 
over one gallon and one- 


half of peeled peaches with a clove in 
each peach. Let this stand overnight. 
Drain the juice into a preserving kettle 
and boil hard fifteen to twenty minutes. 
Add two pints of strong vinegar to the 
boiling juice. Put the peaches in and 
boil all together until peaches are tender. 
Put the fruit in cans, pour sirup over and 
seal while hot. 


Coconut 
Macaroons 


WHIP the whites of 

three eggs, then add 
to them one-half pound of 
light brown sugar, a little cinnamon to 
flavor, and three-quarters of a pound of 
pecan-meats, cut into bits. Drop on 
smooth brown paper, and bake in a very 
cool oven for nearly two hours. 


Frijoles for the | [ HE frijole is a 
Camp Kettle small red bean in 
great favor with the 


Mexicans and American residents in the 
Southwest. The red and black beans 
found in Eastern markets may be cooked 
in the same way. Soak a pint of the 
beans overnight, then put on to boil in 
salted water untiltender. While they are 
cooking, fry two good-sized onions, slic- 
ed, in bacon fat, then add half a can of 
tomatoes. Take three or four red chilli 
peppers that have been cleaned and part 
of the fiery veins removed, put in water 
and cook a few moments, then scrape 
the red jelly-like chilli from the tough 
skin and add with the onions and to- 
matoes to the beans. Cook several 
hours until very soft, stirring often to 
prevent burning. 


Peas and Riced | WASH a quart of 
Potatoes peas in a little 
running water. Do 


not put salt in the water in which they are 
boiled, as it causes the outer skin to crack 
and slip off. Instead, add one dessert- 
spoonful of sugar to half a gallon of water 
and two or three sprigs of mint. Do not 
use Gaking-soda; it renders them insipid. 
Cook in an uncovered saucepan. Drain, 
add one heaping tablespoonful of butter 
and seasoning of salt and pepper. Serve 
hot with a border of boiled and riced 
potatoes. 


Pineapple PLACE a half-inch 
Dainties slice of nut ice-cream 
between two slices of pine- 


apple. Decorate each slice with a star of 
whipped and sweetened cream and half 
a walnut-meat. 


Sautéad | (COLD cooked beans may 
Beans be recooked this way, 
though freshly cooked ones 


are, of course, nicer. To each pound of 
beans allow one tablespoonful of butter, 
one teaspoonful of chopped parsley, half a 
teaspoonful of lemon-juice, salt and pep- 
per. Cut the beans into fairly thin 
shreds, wash them in cold water, then 
cook them in fast-boiling salted water. 
When the beans are tender, drain off the 
water and dry lightly in a cloth. Put 
them in a clean frying-pan and toss them 
gently in it over the fire until they are 
dry and very hot; then add the butter, 
parsley, lemon-juice, and a seasoning of 
salt and pepper. Make them very hot, 
and serve in a hot vegetable-dish. 


Pecan 
Macaroons 


FOR this recipe have a 

steak cut an inch thick 
or more, if you prefer, and 
broil over a clear fire for ten minutes, 
turning constantly to avoid burning. 
During the first five minutes keep the 
steak as near the coals or gas flame as 
possible, but for the remaining time 
hold at a little distance from the flame so 
as to cook thoroughly and even. Have 
ready for a steak weighing about two 
pounds and a half two good-sized Spanish 
onions sliced as thin as possible, also 
a kettle of boiling fat, preferably one of 
the refined vegetable oils. As soon as 
the steak is taken from the fire, put a 
wire frying-basket containing the sliced 
onions into the boiling fat and cook three 
minutes or until the onions are crisp and 
a golden brown. Place the steak on a 
platter, season with salt and pepper and 
spread with a generous supply of butter. 
Drain the onions, arrange around the 
steak and serve at once. 


Beefsteak 
and Onions 
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Hear Ye 
Good People 


Everywhere 


The new hot porridge 


Post 
Tavern 
Special 


} 
Folks who fancy a not 


cooke d tood ror the morn- 
Ing meal hnd Post lavern 
a ] . ° 

Spec lal deliciously whole- 


some. 


It is made by skilfully 
blending the most rititri- 
tious parts of wheat, corn 
and rice to be cooked 


like 900d. 


porridge and served “pip- 


old-fashioned 
ing hot” with Sugar and 


Cream 


Tomorrow’s 


Breakfast 


Sold by grocers 


pack- 
ages lOc and 5c. except 
In extreme West. 


a 


Postun crea! ( ompany, Ltd. 
Batt! : Vteek Mix h. 
—_— 
Canadida Poeturn Coren! Uo, tiatd « 
W indsor, Ont. 
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OUR HOUSEWIVES’ CLUB 





OUR NEWS BUREAU 


TIPS THAT YOU, AS AN UP-TO-DATE HOUSEWIFE, 


SHOULD KNOW 
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The Heisey patented sani 
tary Syrup Jug is Easy 
fill—Easy to 


we = - 
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A Memorial to Mrs. 
Ellen H. Richards, 
Scientist, Author, 





E WANT news of the latest things 
Ww in domestic science, of the books 
that will help us most, of new meth- 
ods and ideas in local housewives 


Hospital Construc- 
tion in the Home 


T A recent 
meeting of the 
Canadian Hospi- 





Get This 


Book 


Teacher, Apostle 
of the Art of Right 


clubs, news of the cooking and house- 
Living 


work world in general, and we invite 





clean—always 


There | |} inviting and refreshingly ap. | 3 


all our readers to contribute. 























é :; tal Association er eee | 
Pe member 2 rie ie ; a4 this pve sity Mr. Edward F. | Ppetlzing in appearance, The 
American ints printed in iS. “AE. ‘ | 
ia a Economics | One dollar each will be paid for amil- | Stevens gadihts patented cover sn aps off oy 
® Association wioee able items, but none will be acknowl- wherein the = archi- ay trend 3 
yf {t sna ae to improve edged or returned. tecture of the oe OM instantly. 
( J CE ital should be a 
ws pital s 
conditions of living : j 
by model for home Heise S Glasswa 
in the home, the in- ! vege y fe 
stitutional household andthe community, builders. The general ei are ih 
I y) book are busied in establishing a memorial to _ house, loaded down wit ric-a dae aS aisudha tele he 
Cs a new he Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, first president of — heavy ee shielias ng 2 7 i 4 ease: bor 
: ; ics Associ n admir p- ornamental as w set! 
the American Home Economics Associa- cornices and finish, is an , or a ee 
Just this month from eae tion and founder of the Journal of Home _ pository for dust. Sweeping and dusting piec. It is for sale by the bes 
presses. Economics, to whom all Home Economic _ scatters this dust through the air, Mi Ned | crockery and department stores a 
You who have our old workers acknowledge complete indebted- breathed in by the occupants of the | H Aninteresting book / f 
book should get this new ness. The memorial is to take the form on iano desioates | | of designs will be 
00 D ics Fund'’—a minia- n the modern hospit é Pai - 
of a ‘‘Home Economics Fun | nbGi penis 
one now. ture Sage Foundation, permanently in- free from cracks or corners. mania | oe nr quest. : 
And all of you who have vested, its income to be used for research, are dispensed with, or are of Ne kinc A. fF. t leisey : 
1. ‘ d y t hould investigation and publication. The Fund easily pe ae ee te a Xe eae a Gee 
needs and wants sno will be administered by a Board of Trus- _ is smooth. anc the decoration by color Dept. 34 a 
write for this premium tees, on which the following persons have inlay. rhese Innovations should be ap- Saat Ol * 
ft accepted membership: Professor Robert plicable to the kitchen or working por- | ; 
ee - Richards, Massachusetts Institute of — tion of the house, where there need be no 1 : 
‘ Fall Uni bjection to th »oth door and wall ) 
Fe Technology; Dean Marion Talbot. Uni- 0 jection to the smc d wall, \ 3 
Cost of Living versity of hice: President Charles W. tile or linoleum floor. All plumbing fix- \ r 
Dabney, University of Cincinnati; Dr. tures should be Set away from the walls, . 
10% Less Charles F. Langworthy, U. S. Depart- so that it is possible to clean behind them. 
: 4 £10 ment of Agriculture; Mrs. Mary H. Abel, M. J. F., Boston, Mass. _ 
This book means a rebate o editor of Journal of Home Economics; 
per cent on two of your staple foods. Dr. Benjamin R. Andrews, Teachers Col- Where is:Yeur HE Woman's = A 
O "> O he fi lege, Columbia University: Isabel Bevier ; Anti - Tuberculo- tine Napa tage te tape ) 
n Mother’s Oats, the finest ege, Columbia University; Isabe ever, | Washing Done?| ) cu a : | 
grade of oatmeal. . University of Illinois ; Frances Stern, ——— ISIS society of Knox- One Piece Of | 
And on Mother’s Wheat Boston; Ednah A. Rich, Santa Barbara ville is conducting a vigorous campaign 


Hearts, the granulated white cen- 
ter of the wheat. 


Every package ot each has a 
coupon. And the coupons buy 
these premiums. 


150 ‘Things 
Given Away 


The book shows 150 things, 
and tells the cost in coupons. 


The Gifts include 


Fireless Cookers 

New Kitchen Utensils 
Jewelry— Cameras 
Lace Curtains 

Silver and Chinaware 
Roller Skates, etc. 


We give these things asa method 
of advertising to the users of Moth- 
er’s brands. 


Mother’s 
Oats 


Standard Size Package, 10c 
Family Size Package, - 25c 


Except in Far West or South 


Double the price could buy no finer 
rolled oats. 

And, where best known, no other 
brand has so large a sale. 

Nor is it possible, at any cost, to make 
a better farina than Mother’s Wheat 
Hearts. 

Your saving on these brands, be- 
cause of the premiums, averages 10%. 

Send for our book—please send today 
—and see what that saving buys. 
Write a Postal Now 
Say, “Send the Book” 


Address MOTHER’S OATS 
Railway Exchange Building, Chicago 


Normal School; Mrs. Annie Dewey, 
Lake Placid Club; Dean James J. Walsh, 
M. D., Fordham College, New York 
City, and Frederick B. Pratt, Pratt In- 
stitute, Brooklyn. 

Mrs. Richards’ birthday, December 
third, has been set aside to be kept 
hereafter as a “Home Economics Day” 
in schools, colleges, women’s clubs and 
other organizations, 










HE Bethel 

Women’s Club 
of St. Louis believes 
that a course of home carpentering 
Should be added to the school - curricu- 
lum for boys. The members of the club 
believe that the boys may as well be 
acquiring knowledge which they can put 
to practical use in their own homes, such 
as making screens, repairing broken win- 
dows or chairs, putting storm protectors 
on doors and the like, rather than devo- 
ting all their time to fancy wood-working 
and cabinet -making. This would save 
many a penny that now goes to the pro- 
fessional Carpenter for doing such odd 
Jobs. Mrs. H. F., Boston, Mass. 


A Course in 
“Chores” for Boys 









WISE house- 
wife takes ad- 
= vantage of every 
facility offered for the better and more 
Scientiic management of her home, and 
there are many available helps of which 
perhaps the average housckceper is igno- 
rant. 

_ One of the most reliable sources of 
information is our Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington, -» Which 
maintains experiment Stations, where dj- 
gestion tests and other 

gations are conducted, and the results re- 
ported in Farmers’ Bulletins. 


Farmers’ Bulletins 
for Housekeepers 


Mrs. W. H. B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





against family washing being done where 
members of the family are afflicted with 
the dread “white plague.” They have 
had a committee of women. accompanied 
by a nurse who is familiar with conditions 
among the poor, visiting homes where 
this disease has taken hold, and, through 
the medium of the press, have been trying 
to arouse interest in a fund to establish 
a tuberculosis hospital for the treatment 
of such cases. In many Instances, the 
committee found homes where the moth- 
er and daughters of the family made a 
meager living by taking in Washing. The 
danger of contagion was Impressed. upon 
newspaper readers by photographs, show- 
ing the Washing laid out on chairs, beds, 
ctc., iN many instances in the very room 
in which a patient lay. 
C. MM. D., Knoxville, Tenn. 


HERE has lately 
been organized in 
Pittsburgh a woman's 
club which js Working in connection with 
the W. C. T. U., and which is known as 
“The Protective League for the Families 
of Drunkards.” As a means of making 
their work cllective, they have petitioned 
the city council to appoint as regular 
Police officers women Who are to be as- 
signed regular “beats” jn the section of 
the city where women and young girls 
frequent the back rooms of saloons. 
These policewomen are to use all their 
motherly influence in an endeavor to win 
to better ways of living the girls whom 
they find in such places. If they refuse 
the counsel and kindly advice, they will 
be liable to arrest. The policewomen 
will also keep a strict watch over the 
dance-halls and other places where young 
girls congregate. 
Mrs. Stella B. Masters, who js head of 
the league, has made a careful Study of 
conditions in Pittsburgh, and s 


A New Temper- 
ance League 





duct cases. _ The policewomen are to 

wear the white ribbon badge of the W. 

- and also a special badge) de- 

signed for this new eae me 
Moe AE aon m. 
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Lustrous Silver 


te s” an attractive sideboard or dir 
ing ‘ables “While a single article usl th 
tarnish, spoils an otherwise beautifu 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


i ig d. shining 
ill keep every article bright an 
with hardly any effort. Highest Polish ni 
least effort. Free from ¢ nemica 3 a 
Gold, Silver Nickel apy r 
all fine metals. Send address for 


FREE SAMPLE 


Or, L5c. in stamps for full-sized box, 

post-paid. sae co 

The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff St., N.1- 3 
d by Grocers and 

css Dreggiste Everywhere. 





Silver 
Polish 
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Makes Things Hum | | 
| b Ie 
on asnday .«; ce 
This is the 1900 Motor Washer 3 
that is revolutionizing wasnday, : ay, 
Itruns by motor power at acost 0 ef 
2 cents a week. Does the washin Eg, 
and wringing so swiftly and we sf. 


that housewives can scarcely be 
Nee ya eyes be Lday as Faas the § a 
Clean Clothes out on th ce 
hours ahead of the old way! eR 
It washes a tubful of dir- Bis: tee Pot 
tiest clothes in Six Minutes c a 
—or even less! Wrings the wei. ae 
clothes with equal rapidity (ope 
and better than by hand! 
It’s more like play than 
work to use this wonderful washer. 


1900 Motor 
WASHER 


sal! 

Sent on Free Trial! pee 

No trouble to keep servants when you ee machine i 
They delight to use ft. It is the finest remacy. “er 
world. The trial will prove crt poe art our ee % 
send the complete outht, including V cena test in the be: i Y 
any responsible party for four wage tee ji laces—evergeniy, . 
Try it on heavy Dlankets. Tugs, aiike any other ace! : 
Study its design and construction; ide you cap do with 2 
take it back at our expense if you dec ie y ~ 
Terms, cash or sinal] monthly payments. Choice So 
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A 
fi 
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Electric orWater Power—Take | nse the Br 
If your house ts wired for electniety. v1 an ordiDay | st 
Motor Washer, which attaches instaa a of sufbciest red 
light fixture. If you have running W Each style does 
you can use the Water Motur Washer. 
k 


Bool zp 
work. tt EREE 5 a 
Read\the amazing story of the 1900, Motor 


wonders it performs. 
Slat alge = rey ra.. A002 Court 5 Task 


7 oun z= 
| dian 1000 Wachee f'n 224 Vanve S.. [HCW™ ai 






Your family dentist 
will tell 







all, the last 
and yet that is 

the easiest for moth- 
~' ers to guard against. 
: Teach your children 
to use each morning 
| and every evening 
~— dentifrice— 


“yi ae 
the standard 


\ 


Dr.lyan's 


PERFECT | 


Tooth Powder 


prepared for neatly 50 years by a doctor of 
dental surgery. 
<i, You can then rest easy with the knowledve 
4 that you are giving your children that) basis | 
a of permanent good health, good looks, the | 
“' ready smile—a set of white, sound tooth, 


You can’t begin too early, for the first teeth 
"are invariably the pattern for the permanent 
a teeth, astoregularity, strength 

and beauty. 


ie. | 
Nye age 


i 


—- 






























1 ae Dr. Lyon's is pure and svfe - 
. 4 "as nearly 30 years of increasing 
\ : use have proved. It contains ne * ey 
; elatine, glycenne or dextros«. 
Hae rf cleanses thoroughly, imparts a 
natural fragrance to the breath, 
Pea keeps the gums hard and health. . > 
eee Only a denti-tis competent t> 
ae do what Dr. Evon's wall ner de. 
at, Sold Everywhere 
ee” 
aed 
Fane 7 
' 
lef \ 
: y 
NS? 
m 
- - Make 
Beautiful 
Baskets \SSe 
in rich colorings and odd, attractive de- 
signs. It is easy and pleasant work with 
: ® @ 
- | Komi-Raffia 
-  } Learn the many artistic things in needlework and 
“A weaving you can make with Rafha. More 
peasant to work with than silk or wool. Write 
Well or free booklet. 36 shades. Each shade in 
separate box, price 10 cents. See the name 
omi- a on every box. 
is R. H. COMEY COMPANY, Camden, N. J. 
at 2440 Washburn Ave., Chicago, Ml. 
Tiled 





Get Albrecht’s 


Fur Facts and Fashions 
And Save 20% 


That rich, becoming, individ- 
ual set of Albrecht Furs that 
you have longed for is now 


J =- | ae 
=_& a 
~ ‘ - 


within your reach. You have at 
‘east three months of good cold 
weather inwhich toenjoy them this 
Winter and they will still be just 
as good for next Winter. We offer 


Nese 2 


20% Discount 


at Off Catalog Prices 
cise After Dec. 25th, 1912 
at select from Albrecht’s 1912-18 ‘Fur 


Facts and Fashions’ whatever furs 
you desire at this bona fide saving 
~~ of one-fifth (20%) off regular 
) Li jeices: You are protected 
ry y our guaranty of quality 
ind satisfaction just as ohauh 
you paid the full regular price. 


Illustration shows Albrecht Model 
28-0 and Bourbon Muff, Russian 
Black Pony. Regular price $54.00 

20% Discount .. . . 10.80 


$43.20 
You cam secure Albrecht Furs from 
f dealers in various places, or we will ship 
4 to you direct and prepay express on 
cash orders. If you are not pleased 
ih every way, your money will be 
, promptly refunded. You take no risk, 
teimember, that Albrecht Furs are of the choicest ob- 
- bie and always unoeual value for the money, even 
\) "eruler prices. Those who take advantage of this 
‘ ee neount sale at once will ve the widest selection. 
76 fe 8 copy of Albrecht’s “Fur Facts and Fashions" 


ak il if you haven't a copy already, and see what the 
“Se Means to you, 





“Serencess Any bank or mercantile agency, 


E. Albrecht & Son Fosnded_1855 


ae Sixth & Minassota Sis, Siation B, Saint Paul, Minnesota 





Lost World 
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BOOKS WORTH HAVING 


By James Shelley Hamilton 


‘THE tale of an expe- 
dition to a South 
+ American plateau which, 
for some geological reason that the au- 
thor makes sufficiently plausible, has 
retained the prehistoric features so vital- 
ly interesting to zoological museums. 
There, amid pterodactyls, iguanodons 
and stegosauri, adventure piles on ad- 
venture that would have made Captain 
Mayne Reid give up in despair. It's an 
old-fashioned type of yarn, done in the 
most modern style by a man who has 
long been master of creating scientific at- 
mosphere for his thrilling make-believe. 
The Lost World, by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) $1.25. 


“The 











| The Soul | ‘THE story of what 

of a Tenor | changed a man from 
— = an egotist to an artist. 
It takes an American opera-singer from 
his carly success, when success meant 
nothing to him but applause and fulsome 
praise, to his eventual triumph as a su- 
preme interpreter of “Tristan.” Two 
women wrought the change in his char- 
acter which resulted in the ripening of 
his genius—his wife and Nagy Bosanska, 
a Hungarian singer—and their struggle 
for his love makes the framework of the 
plot. The book abounds in authentic 
local color, for the author knows opera- 
land, and particularly the Metropolitan 
Opera House, through and through. 
Aside from its interest as a novel it gives 
a picture of ‘behind the scenes” that we 
must believe is genuine. As a depiction 
of character, however, leaving aside the 
realism of its setting and atmosphere, it 
leaves one finally with a sense of having 
touched only the surface of an extremely 
difficult problem. It would have taxed 
a master novelist to paint in all the lights 
and shades of Nagy Bosanska and Lean- 
dro Baroni. But Mr. Henderson has at 
least made his point obvious to the dullest. 
The Soul of a Tenor, by W. J. TWendersen., 
(Henry Holl & Co.) 


l Making as AA: «PIECE of fic- 
' Business Woman tional autobi- 
, =- - -- ography, which 
might well be actual autobiography, it is 
so true to real conditions and human na- 
ture. Women who want to go into busi- 
ness can find innumerable things in it to 
help them on their way—and women 
who just want to read a good story will 
enjoy it without any too unpleasant con- 
sciousness of what they are learning along 
with it. 

Making a Business Woman, by Anne Shannon 

AMfonroe. (Henry Holt & Co.) $1.30. 


“7, A COLLEGE story, 
| The Freshman) *” with all the in- 
=== gredients that might 
have made the stereotyped kind of tale 
every one is used to in boys’ books, where 
football and a few “’Rah! ’Rah’s!” and an 
impossibly wonderful hero make what 
passes among people who don’t know 
much about it as a thrilling picture of 
college life. Mr. Hopper has too much 
good sense, and is too honest a writer, 
to serve up his ingredients in that way. 
He has shown how the thing can and 
ought to be done, and written a little 
book about a real fellow in a real college, 
who played in a real football game. And 
it has the youth and the thrill that go 
with the real thing, which no heroic 
make-believe can ever counterfeit. 

The Freshman, by James Hopper. (Moffat, 

Yard & Co.) $1.00. 


Ligue | AMERICA sous 

| a genuine poe 
pill sei -when William 
Vaughn Moody died. He wrote poems 
and poetic dramas and prose dramas that 
have not only beauty and worth, but an 
unlimited promise of greater things to 
come. These two volumes hold what Mr. 























Moody wished to have preserved of his 
work. They contain many short poems, 
among them ‘‘An Ode in Time of Hesi- 
tation” and “To a Soldier Fallen in the 
Philippines,” two of the finest outbursts 
of the American spirit written in our 
time. There are also the two beautiful 
parts of an unfinished trilogy—“The Fire 
Bringer” and “The Masque of Judgment,” 
and the two plays that were acted by 
Henry Miller, “The Great Divide” and 
“The Faith Healer.” The two volumes 
belong in every library of American liter- 
ature. 


Poems and Poetic Dramas, Prose Plays, by 
William Vaughn Moody. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.) $1.50 each. 

Songs 

| From Books 


the last few 
years Mr. Kip- 
= ling’s verse, excepting 
an occasional contribution to some pe- 
riodical, has appeared in the volumes 
with his stories. The ‘Puck’? stories, 
“Traftics and Discoveries.” and “Actions 
and Reactions” all contain poems, each 
one closely knit to a story. sometimes ex- 
plaining it, always voicing the spirit of it. 
These poems are now collected in a sin- 
gle volume, with many additions from 
carlicr books. 

Sengs from Bools, by Rudyard Kipling. 

(Deubleday, Page & Co.) $1.40. 


FOR 


ect | ANYTHING Mrs. 
The Reef | A Wharton writes is 
-—— worth reading. No 
American author can be more surely de- 
pended on for interest and artistic work- 
manship. Most often she chooses to 
write of the people whom society report- 
ers always speak of as the “smart set’’— 
sophisticated, often patrician, people, 
brought up in the habits of wealth and 
fitting figures fer a background of Ameri- 
can aristocracy strongly colored by Eu- 
rope. In “Ethan Fome”™ she forsook this 
territory for rural New England, and 
wrote one of the finest things our litera- 
ture can boast of. In “The Reef’’ she 
comes back to it again, with all her skill 
of subtle character drawing and subtle 
character reactions. It’s not her best 
book, but it is worthy of her. 

The Reef, by Edith Wharton. (D. Appleton & 

Co.) $1.30. 
oe ]F TO tell the truth 
| Marriage _ about life as he sees 
: it means greatness in a 
writer, there's no living English novelist 
who has a greater claim on greatness than 
H. G. Wells. He not only tells the truth 
as he sees it, but he has a singularly keen 
insight into human nature and human 
institutions, and a gift of analysis and 
depiction that is saved from heaviness by 
a delightful feeling for what is humorous. 
In this last novel he takes a man and a 
woman— very human and likable, both 
of them, with thoroughly normal virtues 
and failings—and puts them through the 
“trying-out”’ process of marriage. The 
result is genuinely what is so often called 
a “slice of life.” quite astoundingly true 
for the most part, and not only engross- 
ing to read, but the kind of book that, 
having read, one continucs to think about. 
Marriage, by H. G. Wells. (Duffield & Co.) 
81.30. 


“Eve's Other | A COLLECTION 
' Children | of Mrs. Van Slyke’s 
— -—=—==-== stories of Syrian immi- 
grants that have been appearing in the 
magazines during the last two years. 
They tell of one little current in the 
stream of Americans-in-the-making that 
isn’t generally known about—an inter- 
esting current full of pleasant, human 
people whose stories Mrs. Van Slyke has 
written sympathetically and charmingly. 
Eve's Other Children, by Lucille Baldwin Van 
Slvke. (Frederick A. Stokes Company.) 
$1.00. 
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Slobe“Wernicke 


Sectional Bookcases 





MAN Y prefer to te 
alone while enjoying 
the companionship of their 
cherished volumes. They 
have individual libraries in 
their own rooms or apart- 
ments away from inter- 
ruption and where they 
will not interfere with the 
pleasure of others. 

The Globe-Wernicke Bceok- 
case lends itself ideally to in- 
dividual libraries. Because of 
its sectional construction, it 
adapts itself equally well to 


large or small book collections. 
In some homes the children as 


well as the grown-ups have 


their own Globe-Wernicke 
Bookcases. This encourages 
beneficial reading habits. 


Globe-Wernicke 


Sectional Bookcases 


EARS ago the utility of 

the Globe-Wernicke sec- 
tional idea won the Booklover. 
That the Bookcase should grow 
with the library is now the ac- 
ceptedrule. This is the Globe- 
Wernicke period in bookcases. 


Harmony of design and finish has 
not been sacrificed for the sake of 
utility and convenience. The crafts- 
man delights quite as much in the 
Symmetnical proportions and beau- 
liful finish of these bookcases as 
does the booklover in watching the 
development of his growing library. 


Globe-Wernicke Bookcases are made 
in many styles and finishes to suit the 
colorscheme of differentinteriortrims. 
Sold by 15C0 authorized agencies. 
Where not represented goods will be 
shipped on approval, freight prepaid. 


Booklovers’ Shopping List 
This Kittle book lists the works of 


great authors gives their prices 
in sets. The list includes the low- 
priced ular sets as well as the 
de luxe editions. Every book buyer 

d have a copy. Sent free 
with the Globe-Wernicke Catalog. 


Address Dept. B. T. 


The Slobe-Wernieke Ca 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Branch Stores: New York sve: Broadway; Chicago, 
TD Wabash Ave Woshington, Pts bia bk se, 
NOW 0 Bostear Ob) Pe feral se, Philadelphia, lor. 
1016 Chestaut st, Cincinnati, 128-134 Fourth Ave., E. 
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How much 
does your 



























MUNN 
at een: 


Your child’s future health is 
your present responsibility. 


Children’s weight should be 
kept up to standard while 
they are growing—that’s when 
their constitutions are building. 


They need plenty of fresh air 
and good substantial food. 


Ralston 


WHEAT FOOD 
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“THE FEMALE OF THE SPECIES” 
SEEMS TO BE DOING THINGS 


Club Department conducted by Helen M. Winslow, publisher. 
of the Official Register of Women’s Clubs 


EN we started to chronicle 

the “Story of Organized Wom- 

anhood,” we had in mind to 

give some account of all the 
women’s societies which have come into 
existence in the last half-century. This, 
however, in our limited space, we find 
impracticable, since what we want most 
is to give active cooperation and publicity 
to the best of our modern activities. 

There are, for instance, the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, King’s 
Daughters, The Daughters of the Revo- 
lution, the Colonial Dames, and several 
other patriotic societies; the International 
and the National Councils of Women, the 
growing Suffrage Associations, and the 
Woman’s Relief Corps, which we must 
leave untouched. 

The list of women’s associations, all of 
which are doing excellent work, is a long 
one. We hear constantly of the activities 
of the National Woman’s Relief Society, 
the Young Ladies’ National Mutual Im- 
provement Association, the National 
Christian League for the Promotion of 
Social Purity, the Universal Peace Union, 
the National Association of Loyal Wom- 
en of American Liberty, the National 
Woman’s Relief Corps, the Council of 
Jewish Women, the Florence Crittenton 
Mission, Ladies of the Maccabees of the 
World, the Pythian Sisters, the Ladies 
of the Modern Maccabees, the National 
Council of Colored Women, the Grand 
Circle of Woodcraft, Woodmen’s Circle, 
and various educational societies. 


A Few Things Club Women Are Doing 


OST of these have committees which 
represent organized effort along the 
lines of education, industry and philan- 
thropy, as well as moral and government 
reform. With all their diversified work, 
they are united upon the vital questions 
touching home, humanity and govern- 
ment. 

Splendid work is being done by com- 
mittees on peace and arbitration, ed- 
ucation, children, equal standard of 
morals, political equality, home, immi- 
gration, divorce, illiteracy, art and litera- 
ture, philanthropics and charities, do- 
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be: ‘What is a city without city moth- 
ers?’ adding that the time would soon 
come when it will no longer be asked only 
of the woman, ‘‘Is she good?” and of the 
man, “‘Is he a good citizen?” but it will be 
asked of the woman, “‘Is she a good citi- 
zen?” and of the man, “Is he a good 
man?” 

Perhaps it will be added: “And are 
they working together for their country, 
their State, their city, their home? Are 
the two combined into an organized, irre- 


sistible working force for the human up- 
lift ?”’ 


Minnesota Women Take Up the Cudgel 


AS A concrete instance, let us take a 

little story sent us from Minnesota, 
where the club women are conspicuous in 
every good work. Mrs. George J. Allen 
writes: “A Civic League in Rochester 
had not been thought of until Mrs. 
Caroline Bartlett Crane came to our city 
on her tour of investigation. She found 
that Rochester needed a thorough over- 
hauling in order to become a clean and 
healthy city, and she told us about it, too, 
In no uncertain terms. That was two 
years ago. The Civic League was organ- 
ized directly after her visit, with a mem- 
bership of seventy-five, and it has grown 
to a membership of one hundred and 
fifteen. 

“The women were determined to clean 
up, but it was a hard struggle against 
the old order of things. We wanted a 
visiting nurse, and procured one whose 
work has been a blessing to the city. 
The league supports this nurse entirely, 

We wanted a woman on the school 
board, thinking that women had just as 
good right to say who should teach their 
children as the men. One of the most 
Prominent men in the city was put up 
against our candidate at the Spring elec- 
tion, and it didn’t look as if we would 
stand any show at all, but we had women 
working in every precinct and ward. 
They made a house-to-house ca Nvass; we 

ad our women instructed to tell other 
women why we needed a woman on the 
school board, and we won out by a com- 
fortable majority. 
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‘ Does Your Face 
“ Win Favor? 
yy It is impossible to escape | 
Y) from the impression your physi. f 
cal appearance makes upon other 
: 
3 





people. If your skinhasthe fresh. 
ness of a May morning, it infy. 
ences the good-will of others in 
your favor. 


Daggett & Ramsdell’s 
Perfect Cold Cream 


‘The Kind That Keeps" 

is an aid to beauty, of unquestioned 
merit. It is pure, soothing and invig- 
Orating. It is better for your face anj 
hands than soap, and much more cleans. 
ing. It eliminates chapped skin and 
other complexion woes and smoothes | 
away the marks of time. Tubes 0c, 
25c, 50c; jars 35c, 50c, 85c, $1.50. } 
When you insist upon Daggett & § 
Ramsdell’s you are getting the best & 
cold cream in the store. Write for | 


FREE SAMPLE 


and BOOKLET, An Aid to Personal Beauty.’ Adres |¥ 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL } 
Dept. 7 

314 West 14th St. = New York ¥ 
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Seeds, Plants, Rese, 


Bulbs, Vines, Shrabs 
etc. Hiondreds of car 
lots of FRUIT and OR- 
NAMENTALTBEB 
1,200 acres, &) 7" ry! 
Roses, none better 
grown. 47 greenhouses c! 
Palms, Ferns, Fiens 
Geraniums and othe 
things too numerous 
mention. Seeds, Planta, 
Bulbs, Roses, Small Trees, etc., by mail postpaid 


Safe arrival and_ satisfaction guaranteed. Immense stick 
SUPERB CANNAS, the queen of bedding plants. 9 bs 
collections cheap in Seeds, Plants, Roses, etc. Lge J, 
168-Pa Send for it today and leara real :als6 
CATALOG FREE Direct deal will insure you the ae ae 
least cost. 59 years. (3 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. nN 
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Be Sure to Get 


rae The Genuine 
ti:] INDIAN HEAD 
Fabric 


(Standard since Psi) 


door costumes, skirts, aprons, etc., 

Indian Head is perfeet. [tas prac- 
tically non-shirinking, tt washes and irons 
marvelously and is very durable, 


oe house or Summer dresses, out- 


There is no need to buy expensive linens 
when vou can get PENDIAN HIEAD 
at low cost. 

Nurses and business women use 
INDIAN HEAD more than any ether 
fabric, Excellent for d:awn work, table 
covers, ete. Made in Soft Finish 277, 
367, 45” wide, and also in stitfened 
wide, to 


337, 

| Shrunk Finish 337, 367, #8” 
A suit your every need. 

Look forthe words SENDEIAN TER AD. 

(Porthe better protection of the user we 

are now printing the words CPNDPEAN 
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ABOUT LOVE, CHILDREN 
AND PRIVILEGES 


What Some of Our Readers Really Think 


SO YOU, too, are turn- 


The ing occultist! I refer 
Over- to the paragraph, ‘The 
Cultivation | Land of Make-Believe’— 
of Ideals the experience of the 





woman who transformed 
her life by the conscious building of air- 
castles. Perhaps it will turn out hap- 
pily when one’s ideals are just humanly 
high. Now listen to an experience of 
the other side: 

I was about sixtecn when the theory 
was introduced into my mind: a normal, 
high-strung, healthy young animal, thor- 
oughly attracted to masculine society. 
Fond of air-castles, yes, but laughing at 
them. Living in the every-day. Then 
came this influence that led me to believe 
in them—to the cultivation of ideals. 
That sounds well and good, does it not? 
But I could picture a higher type of 
manhood than any I knew, certainly 
and I did. And higher relations with him. 

Coming when it did in my life, it 
doubiless saved me from a too young 
and foolish marriage. For that I have 
to thank it—perhaps. But the ideal 
grew, as ideals have a way of doing; grew 
higher than men I knew, higher than 
any I read about; bigger than any con- 
ception of other men’s ideals — that I 











the way I have seen editors express it. 

J will not mind if you do print a laugh 
at my expense. I will laugh too and nod 
my head to say: ‘That young editor can 
edit a fine magazine, but he doesn’t know 
everything. He doesn’t know much about 


how country women maneuver.” 
Mrs. W. A. P. 


WHAT a great privilege 

you have granted us 
by allowing—inviting —us 
to talk back. I always 
want to, at the preacher or 
lecturer, but to be able 
to “sass” a magazine edi- 
tor is better still. 

The last number is the “best ever.” 
There are so many fine illustrations and 
pretty headings, good stories and much 
good advice. 

Mr. Hard’s article is very interesting. 
We are glad that we are to have, later, 
what we have been looking for—the in- 
heritance laws of the different States. 
KE. S. 


Q)NE subscription more 

or less can not make 
any considerable difference 
to you, but I want to tell 


You 
Should 
Join 
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Dusting, Clean- 

ing and Polishing 
~ Hardwood Floors is 
no longer a Bugbear 
EF iantoes down on your 


hands and knees to do it is 
the hard, old-fashionedway. You 
| ZF can save all of this hard- 
. ship and do the work 
in a few minutes that 
did take half a day. 








. It Easy to 
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: ana ow n, looking at the world f ‘RATOR, off and on, { ard-to-get- 
Ze 49 Feanilin: Street | woman grown, looking at the world from LINEATOR, Off and on, for 
= Cate aa ree the heights of that great ideal where I years, buying when I thought about it ~~ 
a Boston Massachusetts have Iet myself dwell so long, and all and was conveniently near a bookstand. i at P laces 
me the men I know are—oh, fine and sweet One day I wrote to Miss Carolyn Sher- ’ 
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Ee Fee ee eae ite ant | little tight, hard square walls of a city ful, enthusiastic, kindly letter, showing 
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nae - SE Guaranteed nor an imitation, and zo | ordinarily human? problems that I might have expected gathers all the dust from 
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Write today for oar teooler catalog Delve, it's free. You understand, I’m not speaking of from a friend of long and Intimate ac- | ? ; 
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the helping of orphan children to ge 
homes, and now the very, very faulty le 
to women of the different States of © 
commonwealth. They certainly do nu” 
straightening out. Mrs. M. Mi 


town, we can get money for our products 
only when some one has business in town, 
for the country merchants never pay 
except in goods. I know it sounds strange 
to you, but even in homes where there is 
no lack of real comforts many weeks often 
pass when there is no money in the house. 
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The Pneumatic Dress Form. 
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~| 
, Simple and practical in con- ; 
struction. Made to be ninned to. 








jy chamber made of scientifical- ; From 
sce tected be cco eee | THE DELINEATOR supplies a want in = LINEATOR the great) 
“ Reproduces any form with look. Ee my life which no other magazine can fill. individ publication that exists, jj 
| “With PNEU FORM and My life is very busy. I have eight daugh- ane tad cause of its product 
vi fitted waist lining, the faust elaborc noun ters, and I make their clothes by THE a efforts in the righting , 
ut may be complete without a try-on. DELINEATOR styles. People often ask if _ wrong and the upbu °At 
if Lt length. rod is adjustable to skirt the dresses are not bought ready-made. ing of mankind. sof | 


tipo * P 
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I notice your sagacity in avoid hit fh Wf Wy 
politics—that is, the other fellow’s p Mt YY GYjjMqVY VV) Yyy i 
tics; but I wonder if some of THe [ ey ZA Ys) UY 
LINEATOR managers do not belong to t Y4/ 
same party that I do, the Individi 
Party, whose members are so unbias 
as to vote for the party that grasps mi 
tightly the cause of right. S. G. C. > 


THE DELINEATOR is worth the one- 
fifty you ask for it, but you will not do 
what you say: that is, ‘‘make it better,” 
because it is perfect, and there is no 
“nerfecter’ in my old grammar. I will 

mJ] send you the money as soon as I can. 
2 I expect you will laugh at the idea of any 
one’s not having that “‘pittance”—that 1s 


rhen not in use, the small box base 
holds it all. Weight complete, 10 pounds. 


Write for new interesting booklet, T-5 
containing full descriptions and prices. 
| The Pneumatic Form Co. 
a 957 Filth Avenue, New York (near 46th Street) 
Wika Sold by many first-class stores or direct by us. 
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THE NATIONAL 
—- “TONEY SAVING 
J S STYLE BOOK 














uf - This is your New 
“NATIONAL” Style Book 
po This is your “‘NationaL”” Money- 


Saving Style Book—a book of Beauty, 
New Fashions and a book of Bargains. 


on. the opposite page about this Style 
: Money- ving opportunities, its full 


of 
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Owit z " 's New Fashions in Lingerie 

t Silk D ses, Serge Dresses, Coats, Hats, 

hit ey ists, Skirts and all Kinds of apparel fo, 
TIONAL CLOAK x s MPANY |, ie Reorehag fp Aad a 

ie ie ee | pomen, Misses and Children, And tho, 


‘Me coupon for your FREE copy. 






Copyright, 1913 
National Cloak & Suit Co., New York 








NATIONAL CLO 


222 West 24th Street, New 


AK 
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And this is the 
Tailor-Made Suit Book 


To every woman interested in Tailored 

Made-to-Measure Suits, we wantto send 
also this separate book filled exclusively with 
new Tailored Suits. It shows Made-to-Measure 
Suits, Prices $10.95 to $35. With this book 
we will send samples of the New Suit Mate- 
rials, if you will state the colors you prefer. 


In writing for your **NATIONAL”® Style Book, 
remember that this Tailor-Made Suit Book 
will also be sent—but only when it is specially 


& SUIT CO. 


York City 
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Your Spring Style Book is Ready 
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Spring’s Styles are gathered. The season’s greatest bargains are ready. The great designers 
and merchandise experts have finished. And the wealth of newness and beauty, of interesting 
style and important saving, is now completed for you in your new “* Nationat”’ Spring Style Book. 


And to you who read this—individually to you—we offer one ‘“NaTIONAL”’ Style Book free. 
And in offering you this Money-Saving Style Book, we say to you—individually to you: 





nay, we suppose, be worth either 75 cents or $1.25, 


personal beauty. 


You, too, may just as well have the saving we offer. 
have all the pleasure there 1s in better style, all the enjoyment there ts in clothes of 
greater becomingness, and all the pleasure and the satisfaction there are in greater 
These delights may gust as well be YOURS. 


So why let this pleasure and this saving be for thousands of other women 


and not for your Why not take the first step now? Why not write for your 
Why not, indeed? 


“NATIONAL” Style Book today? 


Price does not tell value. 


\\. Your “Money’s Worth” and 
‘y . How You Should Judge Values 


And neither does a picture. 


‘A linen waist for a dollar’’—means nothing. 


depending on where you buy tt. 


A ‘*NaTionac’”’ Linen Waist for a dollar means some- 
Because we honestly believe we sell as many 


thing. 


waists as any two houses in America together. 
we can put more value, more real quality, and better 
material into every ‘SNATIONAL’’ Waist. 


Just so a ‘SNaTIONAL’’ Dress is a better dress. 
better made—it is better fitting. Why, a ‘‘ NATIONAL”’ 


Dress is actually draped on a model to 
insure its perfection. 

Not one garment of any kind leaves 
our hands without a strict scrutinizing 


examination by an expert. 


Our own 


chemist examines every kind of ma- 


terial to prove its service value. 


We 


do not believe any other house in the 


world does this. 


every detail. 
This whole magazine would hardly 
provide space to tell of the things we 
do to give you greater value. And so 
we ask you, Why not buy your clothes 


at the ‘‘ NATIONAL’’? 
' the most you can for your money ? 


And it is so with 


Why not get 


Still Lower “NATIONAL” Prices— 
Still Bigger Savings for You 


Again ‘‘NaTIONAL’’ prices go lower. 


And, more impor- 


tant—‘“‘NATIONAL’’ values become still greater. 

This season, more than ever before, it is to your great per- 
sonal interest to write for your ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Money-Saving 
Style Book. As a matter of money-saving, you should write 
for your Style Book today. 

Never has the ‘‘NATIONAL’s’’ business been so big! Never 
have we been able to buy so largely; never have our savings 


through sheer bigness been so great. 


Never have we or anyone 


been able to offer such values at such low prices. 


Buying at the ‘‘NATIONAL’’ simply means to you more | 
Will you, we ask, will you neg- 


clothes for the same money. 


lect your opportunity ? 


will send you your copy FREE. 


Examples of “NATIONAL” Money-Saving Prices 


Each price quoted here is a lower price for a better article. Each price means a saving to you and 
also it means a gain in quality to you—a gain in style, in beauty and service and a saving in price. 


Waists - - 
Skirts - - 


Lingerie and Wash 


Dresses - 
Silk Dresses - 


Ready-Made Suits - 


Hats - - - 
Plumes - .~ 
Coats- - - 
Raincoats - 
Gloves - - 


House Dresses and 


Kimonos - 
Petticoats - 
Corsets - - 


~- 


Muslin Underwear - 


Just study the list of Money-Saving 
offerings below, read what we have to say above about your 
money's worth—and then start your saving now, by writing 
today for your own "REE copy of the ‘‘NATIONAL’” Money- 
Saving Style Book. | 


Just fill in the coupon below or simply write us, and we 


$ .59 


98 


2.49 
5.98 
3.98 
59 
98 
1.49 
3.49 
49 


59 
49 
69 
19 


to $ 5.98 


7.98 


12.98 
17.98 
17.98 
9.98 
20.00 
14.98 
8.98 
2.85 


4.98 
4.98 
5.00 
4.98 


Hosiery - - - - 
Ladies’ Shoes - - 
Sweaters - - - - 
Neckwear 
Scarfs and Veils. - 
Leather Purses and 
Bags - - - - 
Belts - - - - - 
Jewelry - - - - 
Lingerie and Wash 
Dresses for Misses 
and Small Women 
Silk Dresses for 
Misses and Small 
Women - - - 


222 West 24th Street 


$. 


4.98 


to 
3 
66 


ce 


6¢ 


And so 


It is 


$1.49 


4.98 
4.98 
“08 
1.98 


2 98 
98 
5 00 


7.98 


9.98 


“NATIONAL Tailored Suits 
Maas $10.95 to $3 


You will never know what perfect suit satisfaction 
means until you Jet us make just one ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Suit 


to order for you. 


You will never know what becomingness can be yours, 
what you can gain in style, in personal attractiveness, until 
you wear one ‘‘NATIONAL’* Suit, one suit individually cut 
and tailored f»r YOU. 

We promise you more in a suit than you have ever 
known—more service, more style, more absolute beauty. 


Here is the case in few words: For twenty-five years, 


we 





Coats for Misses and 

Small Women — - 
Suits for Misses and 

Small Women - 
Junior Dresses - - 
Junior Coats- - - 
Children’s Dresses - 
Children’s Coats - 
Children’s Shoes” - 
Infants’ Dresses and 

Coats - - - - 
Infants’ Bonnets -  - 
Boys’ and Young 

Men's Clothing - 
Junior Suits - - - 
Knit Underwear - 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


New York City 


NOTE—We have no branch stores aud no agents. Beware of any onc claiming to conduct a branch stere for the “ NATIONAL” 


You, too, may as well 


Sample of Materials and Special 
Tailored Suit Booklet Seat Free 
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lacking only a few months, we 
have been making tailored suits to 
order from measurements sent by 
mail. Twenty-five years spent in 
doing one thing! Isn’t that long 
enough to learn to do just one 
thing well? 


And in those twenty-five years, 
we have made perfect-fitting suits 
for hundreds of thousands of dif- 
ferent women. Yes, Madam, for 
women just as particular and just 
as hard to fit as you may be. 


You Take No Risk | \ 
Each Made-to-Measure Suit is 


cut and made individually to order, just as if we had one suit 
to make and that one suit was yours. And that is the care we 
will take with your suit, because, remember, the risk is all 
ours. We must fit you perfectly—we must please you in 
every way or you are at liberty to return the suit, we are to 
promptly refund your money and we are to pay all express 
charges. And this we guarantee you—in awvriting. 


IMPORTANT: This season, ‘‘NaTIONAL’’ Tailor-Made 
Suits are shown in a separate Suit Booklet containing fashion 
plated of all the new styles. This Suit Booklet is zofa part of 
the regular ““NaTionau”’ Style Book. It is, in fact, a separate 
and special booklet, filled exclusively with ‘Tailor-Made Suits 
which are made to order. And so now please note carefully : 





This Special Suit Booklet is sent gladly, but only when 
specially asked for. So if you are interested in Tailored 
Suits, be very sure that in writing for your ‘‘NA TIONAL” 
Style ‘Book you say — Send me also the Special 
“NATIONAL”? Suit Booklet and Samples. 









The “NATIONAL” Policy 


We prepa postage and expressage on all our goods to any 
part of the United States. 

Every “NATIONAL” garment has the “NATIONAL” 
Guarantee Tag attached. This tag says that you may return 
any garment not satisfactory to you and we will refund your 
money and pay express charges both ways. 
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NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
222 West 24th Street, New York 


Please send me, free, my copy of the 


$1.98 to $9.98 ' 
oF *‘NATIONAL”’ Spring Style Book. 


2.98 ** 14.98 

1.49 ** 498 NAME 3 iAgiet ne ae 

2.98 © 7.98 

95 ** 4,98 

2.98 *© 4.98 Address tninionis en Adiait = Suite da pulpy Dag sida lle Meead sauweeeabeladmodaledncwi@a ese Qs 
5) © 2.98 

Getugige 5. MPRA ead eed dates, 

' 66 

25 1.98 Are you interested in seeing the new Tailor- 
49 © 7.98 Made Suits for Spring? And do you wish us 

2°93 <6 g'9g also to send you, together with your ‘‘NATICNAL” 
‘Io 149 Money-Savinge Style Book, the ‘‘NaTIONAL"’ 


Special Suit Booklet? 


NOTE: This Suit Booklet will be S t ] ; 
only when it is specially asked for. eM Bi aely but 


At the same time we will send you samples of 
the beautiful new Spring materials for Tailor- 
Made Suits if you state here the colors you prefer, 


Colors 
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_ Brown Gravy Recipe. 
_ Add one tablespoon 


° 


Sni -Catsup to all 
nick Gravies for each 


rson to be served 


_ For Soups. 
| Add 1% tablespoons 
_ Sniders C atsup for each 
tAxh| Person to be served. 
“| Add to Soup before 
y removing from Stove. 
s = Serve hot. 


CHOPS, cUTLET>: 
Z FoR seasoning 
SOUPS, cravies, L1G 





“ZT = CONTAINS-TOMATO 


SUGA T, VINEGAR, ss 
R, SAL ; 590? 


AND SPICES, : 2 
TUARANTEED UNDE 


_—“—_ SE Riau 


~~ 


R 1H, 199 | 
D DRUGS ACT, JUN et 


Tomato Sauce Recipe. 
Itablespoon butter 
1 tablespoon flour 


7acup Sniders Tomato Catsup jam 


1 cup hot water Des 
Heat the butter thorouphly | 
ina pranite pan, stirinthe |\ 


flour until smooth, then |g 


add catsup and water. 


Boil for two minutes, - 


i 
aa 
" ra 


Stirring Constantly. — |/® 
For spaghetti and macaroni add — 


some snappy grated cheese. |@ 


( 
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SS. PRESERVE = } 


. 3 " 7 z.. . nwY 
WA\( Fr ster Recipe. 
A '| 1 pint large oysters 
i ~ ie or a et tet ‘ : . 
Bay|| 2 Cup Lobend 


and salt; dip 


- vey *) 
Sn 
fe 
ca 7) 

Me . 
_ . 2 


TT <y¢@. ns _ 1 
vel Praline ‘ — rarer 
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eee 
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_ Mix thoroughly the flour, milk. catsup |/@ 
oysters into mixture, then roll | 
1k. them in cracker crumbs, fry in sweet, fresh 
ieee one Catsup jard until a dark brown. Serve very hot. || 
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THE TRADITI 


PANELING 


[Continued from page 81] 


w doors. Only a little while ago, it 
seems, the old village meeting-house was 
torn down, and of course the old lum- 
ber went for a song. The owner of this 
farmhouse, who had the seeing eye, 
bought all the pew doors and paneled 
his dining-room with them. The dining- 
room has quaint corner cupboards, also, 
and the effect of the diamond panes 
and the graceful white panels is very 

sant. 
Pt before I heard of this old house 
with its pew-door panels, I saw an old 
barn which had been made over into a 
studio by some young women, and the 
walls of it were paneled with ordinary 
doors bought from 
a near-by lumber- 
yard. My first 
thought was that 
this must have 
been frightfully ex- 
pensive, but it 
seems that unfin- 
ished doors cost 
very little, and if 
you are careful to 
select a door with 
a simple arrange- 
ment of panels you 
will get a remarka- 
bly good effect. 

Each door _ be- 
comes a panel, 
which is subdivided 
into smaller panels. 
The top line of the 
doors was finished 
with a rather wide 
molding, and 
above that was 
the plain tan plas- 
ter of the dropped 
ceiling. 


N WESTPORT, 
Connecticut, 

there is a colony 
of artists who have 
bought old farm- 
houses and remod- 
eled them, keeping 
the open fireplaces and big timbers and 
beams, but adding many modern conveni- 
ences—sleeping-porches and hardwood 
floors, and adequate heating systems. 

Most of the houses are a hundred 
years old, or thereabouts, and have 
heavily beamed ceilings, and that of 
course invited paneling. I wish you 
could see those paneled dining-rooms— 
all planned by the artists themselves, and 
executed by local work- 
men. The walls of one 
charming dining-room 
have a white painted 
paneling of an upright 
design, similar to the one 
shown on this page. 
This paneling is finished 
at the top with a molding 
broad enough to be used 
as a shelf, which is just 
the place for a collection 
of Colonial things—pew- 
ter and brass, and such— 
that are in keeping with 
the room. 

Another house has a 
low-ceiled dining - room 
with most interesting 
woodwork. This house was built in 1730, 
and the new owner is very proud of his 
huge brown beams. The room is paneled 
with cypress of a brown tone. One whole 
wall is given up to two big china-closets, 
with a door between. Another wall is 
broken by the chimneypiece, and a third 

y a glass door which leads to the sun- 
room. 
_ The space between the top of the panel- 
ing and the ceiling of the fourth wall is 

led with a-row of little casement 
Windows, about fourteen inches deep. 
n the center of the wall, just opposite 
the fireplace, the panels are recessed 
to make room for a long radiator, and 





Detail of upright paneling 





Detail of rectagonal paneling 


in the space left between the top of the ra- 
diator and the top of the paneling, about 
thirty inches, are built two long shelves 
which may be used as warming-shelves, 
but usually hold pitchers and tea-things. 


SOFT-TONED curtain hangs just 
under the lower shelf, hiding the 
radiator, and the effect suggests recessed 
book-shelves. So much of the wall-space 
of this room is filled with the cupboards, 
radiator space, windows, doors, and man- 
tel, that very little paneling was required. 
These old farmhouses often have pan- 
eled walls in the most unexpected places. 
Often three outside walls of a long room 
are plastered, and 
the fourth wall— 
that leading into 
another room or a 
hallway—is made 
up of large oblongs 
of wood, usually 
painted white. 

The stairs are fin- 
ished with an up- 
right paneling that 
creeps up, one 
board at a time, 
like the treads, and 
now and then you 
will find little 
cupboards and 
cabinets hidden 
in these stair- 
panels. The pan- 
eling beside the 
chimneypiece usu- 
ally hid a= cup- 
board, correspond- 
ing to the oven on 
the other side. 
That is one of the 
fascinating things 
about wood-panel- 
ing—it invites se- 
cret cupboards or 
patent ones, little 
cabinets for a few 
treasures or big 
cupboards for 
magazines and 
books and smoking things. 

There are so many excellent stains and 
wood-dyes and wax-oils to be had now, 
you can experiment on a board of your 
chosen wood. It 1s not necessary to have 
furniture and pancling of the same wood, 
if the colors are in harmony. 

Oak furniture may be treated in a 
dozen different ways, from the soft gray- 
ish stain to the black-brown, but if your 
woodwork has a brown 
tone, light or dark, and 
a dull waxed finish, you 
need not worry about the 
harmony. The many 
shades of gray and 
brown are best, usually, 
but in a bungalow an 
upright pancling might 
be stained one of the 
many wood greens. If 
you are to use mahog- 
any or such fine-grained 
furniture, your paneling 
may be stained a soft 
gray, or painted cream or 
white. 

This article is primari- 
ly concerned with wood 
paneling, but there is another method 
of paneling that is most dignified and ef- 
fective. You can break the larger wall 
spaces of a room into graceful panels by 
applying a narrow wooden molding di- 
rectly to the painted or plastered surface. 

The spaces above doors, and between 
windows, will suggest small panels. You 
have only to fix a line, six or ten or 
twelve inches from the door-jamb, and 
keep that distance from the wainscot 
or frieze. After defining the small pancls, 
the large wall spaces may be outlined in 
the same manner, or broken into several 
panels—a wide one flanked by two nar- 
row ones, for instance. 


NOTE: This department is conducted by Mrs. Ruby Ross Goodnow, who will gladly help 
you with your home-making problems if you will make your questions very definile, and 
enclose a self-addressed, slamped envelope with your letter. 
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“Think What's 


Inside 





That's a grain of wheat, puffed to eight times normal size. 

You eat some twenty Ike it in each spoonful of Putfed 
Wheat or Rice. 

That grain as it grew contained myriads of granules, too 
small for the naked eve. 

Yet each of those granules held a trifle of moisture. .\nd 
that confined moisture, with the grains sealed in guns, was 
converted into steam. 

Then that steam was exploded, inside of each granule. 
Those explosions by the countless thousands made that Puffed 
Grain what it is. 


Now Crisp and Airy, 
Toasted, Thin and Porous 


Now you have a blown-up kernel, shaped exactly as it grew. 

A kernel filled with countless cells, bounded by toasted walls. 

An airy grain which crushes at a touch, and melts away to 
almond-flavored atoms. 

A grain that’s ready for digestion, as no other process 
makes it. 

And a grain that has the flavor of a slightly-toasted nut. 

That's what a million homes are getting in these all-entic- 
ing foods. 


P uffed Wheat, 10c Except in 


treme 


Puffed Rice, 15c 


Most Delicious Morsels 


Both of these foods are immensely inviting. 

Nothing ever before made from wheat or rice bears any 
comparison with them. 

Serve with sugar and cream, or mixed with fruit. 

Serve them floating in a bowl of milk. 

Garnish cake or ice cream with them as you would with nuts. 
Use like nuts in candy making. 

Think what foods they must be—whole-grain, porous, toasted 
kernels, made to taste like nuts. 














They are not our invention. We simply make and distribute 
them. 

The whole credit is due to Prof. A. P. Anderson, once a col- 
lege professor, now a scientist in foods. 

But we know cereals, and how people like them. And we 
promise you a rare suprise when you try Puffed Wheat or Rice. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Sole Makers—Chicago 
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Fac-simi ce 
Quaker Shadow ae! Lace Card less than 13 actual size. The lace is 
nd No. 3957. Also made in other fasbionable widths. 


that you are getting 


fashionable patterns? oe patil 


the best value? 


That you may be absolutely sure on 
both these points, we wind Quaker Laces 
around turquoise-blue cards on which the 
name and trade-mark are stam ped in gold. 


That name and that trade-mark are 


your assurance of lace 
a quality and lace 


Back of Quaker Laces is the authorita- 


tive standing of the largest organization 
of lace-makers in the world. 


We keep our fingers on the pulse of 
fashion in the great fashion centers— 
Paris, London, New York. 


The newest style-trends in laces you’ ll 
find accurately reflected in Quaker Laces. 


New ideas in lace patterns you'll find 
most beautifully expressed in Quaker 
Lace designs. 


flounces, bands and .all- 
overs. The best stores 
sell them. 


Look at the Quaker 


Fashion fancies for 
1913 call for lace in 
practically every part of 
feminine attire—in 


charming gowns, chic ee aaa 

hats, winsome waists, oh Stintoed New Wy 

dainty lingerie, every- “*» Ol@dara, iNew faea, 

hi Y : Pretortal Review and 
ing. 


McCal?s Fashion Quar- 
terlies for Spring, and in 
the February issue of the 
Ladtes’ Home Journal. 
There we show twenty- 
five different patterns of 
Quaker Laces. They 
give you an idea of the 
variety and character of 
Quaker Lace designs. 
Be sure to see them. 


Cobwebby Shadow 
laces, the heavier Mac- 
rames, fairy-like Bohe- 
mians, rich Clunys and 
many other fashionable 
varieties of lace are in- 
cluded in Quaker Laces. 
They are produced in 
the most desirable widths 
of insertions, edges, 


‘aces are not sold by mail. We cannot 
ere. but we avill gladly send eid 
Quaker Lace Book*” free on request. This boo ss 
tains nearly a hundred suggestions for gowns, waists, 
lingerie, and other articles of women’s wear. 

reat variety of fashionable Quaker 
ie oe to the best department oe ae 
bods stores and lace specialty shops. pagers 
the blue card with the Quaker trade ; 


Write today for ‘“ The Quaker Lace Book”’ 


Quaker Lace Company 


Maters of Quaker Laces, Quaker Curtains and Quaker Craft: Lace 
akers @ 


PHILADELPHIA 




















RIVAL EMBROIDERIEs 


TYPES WHICH ARE POPULAR 


[Continued from page 113] 


In cold weather, a padded lining will 


be necessary. 


A cap of this sort is a good present for 
the new arrival; also makes an excellent 


birthday gift for older 
tots. 

Number 10449 is a de- 
sign for many purposes. 
These dainty and_at- 
tractive wreaths come in 
various sizes and can be 
used on almost any of 
your household and _per- 
sonal linens. 

The very smallest size 

is about one and one- 
half inches high and js 
sultable for handker- 
chiefs. When the design 
is so small. satin-stitch is 
perhaps the easiest de- 
velopment, although the 
tiny dots in the wreath 
and in the rib- 
bon bow can be 
treated as eye- 
lets if you are a 
skilful worker 
and if you have 
the patience re- 
quired for such 
close work. 
The result, of 
course, Is really 
worth the extra 
pains, for the 
eyelet work, 
combined) with 
the satin-stitch 
in the leaves, is 
far more effect- 
ive thanthe 
solid work used 
throughout. 

The bow- 
knot can also 
be padded and 
worked in- sat- 
in-stitch, but 


huck or damask. There is, however, a 


six-inch size which can be used on the 


The infants’ sise cap of 10446. 


Price 13 cents 











full size or twenty -two-inch toweling 
to greater advantage. 


The largest size which 
comes measures twelve 
inches. This can be used 
on pillow-cases, sheets 
and shams. Of course we 
are not using pillow. 
shams very extensively 
just at present. But 
bolster-cases, rolls or long 
covers which extend over 
both pillows can he 
marked in the same way. 

Number 10448 is a de. 
sign for one of those sim. 
ple luncheon sets which 
are so indispensable for 
every-day use. We can 
never have too many of 
these plainer’ ones, and 
really they 
have a dainti. 
ness and fresh- 
ness which is 
frequently 
more pleasing 
than the more 
elaborate de- 
signs. 

The center- 
piece comes in 
two pieces and 
it will be ad- 
visable to pin or 
paste these 
halves together 
before stamp- 
ing in order to 
obtain a per- 
fect circle. The 
plate doilies 
and the smaller 
size for bread- 
and-butter 
plates, how- 
ever, come if 






the treatment ihe apa wean igieh Suse nNNE eA TAN OG eniveccasememcatien’ complete circles 
shown in the il- ee and need no ad- 
lustration ts ait justment. 

really more un- oe ain These doilies 
usual. The The four-and-a-half-inch wreath of 10449 should be 
dots are done used on a towel. Price 15 cents stamped a 
in eyelet-stitch, medium -weignt 
and the outer linen. No. 20 
lines in outline- marking cotton 
stitch. These is a suitable me- 
wreaths can be dium for devel- 


used as sepa- 





No. 10448 a thirteen-piece linch set. 


rate decorative motifs or can be combin- 
ed with initials in block or script letters. 

The block letters can be used separate- 
ly or in groups. The script letters can be 


combined in a monogram. 


The next size is three inches in height 
and can be used in marking small articles 


such as cases and covers 


poses. The four-and-one-half-inch size is. set. 
more suited to small towels, cither of 





opment. The 


Price 15 cents 


scallop, to guard against fraying, a 
first be run along the outer line 0 

transfer. 
can be worked in satin-stitch, although 


The dots within the scallops 


ive 
eyelet work affords a more attract 


for toilet pur- 


contrast. 
Japanese linen, damask, as well om 

dium-weighttinen, may be used for 

A charmi 


made of 


7 8 
esate gears 8 
3 _ 


ng set I saw recently 
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For real household 
service, for real satis- 
faction, you cannot 
buy better, more at- 
tractive or more ser- 
viceable dinner ware 
than Homer Laughlin 
China; but you can pay 
much higher prices 
than are asked for it. 
Sold almost every- 
where. The _trade- 
mark name “HOMER 
LAUGHLIN” stamp- 
ed on the under side of 
each dish is our guar- 


antee to you. 


| NOTE: People tell us that ‘'THE 
CHINA BOOK’ is one of the most 
| beautiful and interesting brochures 
| recently produced. Send for your 


copy. It is FREE. 
The Homer Laughlin 
China Company, 
Newell, W. Virginia 





RAINBOW BEGONIAS 


Seven Plants Seven Colors 

» An Flowering Begonias grow 
Ww ws MY either in the house or ont- 
~ ‘ ’ doors as preferred. Sold in 
dry bulbs so you can plane 
them now or wait until May. 
With the bulbs we send you 
Seven Paper Flower 

Pots Free 

so you can start them at once 
y andsetthem out inopen ground 
wew in spring without disturbing 
them or retarding theirgrowth, 


Bulbs 35 

Pots Cc 
- Postpaid anywhere in the 
U.S. Large illustrated cat- 


? "3 . Bx. aloz of seeds, plants and 
bulbs mailed tree. 


IOWA SEED CO., Dept. D, Des Moines, Ia. 





Stamped 
Easy to 
Work 


Absolutely FREE—these Handsome 


Belding Bags with Easy Illustrated Le:son 
ra Belding’s Embroidery Designs as per offer 
low. We do this to prove the great superiority of 


BELDING’S 
EMBROIDERY SILKS 


phe Handy Bags are made of Best Aberdeen Tan 
Ce 1 : stamped With handsome newest designs. 
ree ar and Cuff Bags are of Special Paris Cloth, 
in Solor, strikingly stamped. Laundry Bag Is of 
he Holland Tan Linen with very popular design. 
SPECIAL OFFER: Your dealer will give you FREE 
contatal . one Bag with every 25 ct. Outfit 
4a ng 6 skeins of Belding's Embroidery Silks, 
adaine be! you purchase. If not, send us his name, 
with 5 oe postage, total 30c, and receive Bag FREE 
ae poutat. Two Bag Outfits, 60c. Three Bag Out- 
; Oe. Offer Good in U. S. Only. 
Boat Rortant—Belding’s Revised Needle and Hook 
Embroidered illustrations, sent for 10 cents.** Modern 
, ery Ideas and Irish Crochet" booklet FREE on request. 


BELDING BROS. & CO. 
201.203 W. Monroe St., Dept. H 2, Chicago, Ill. 























L9I3STYLESIN LAWS 


[Continued from page 86] 


mai ONE guise or in another all 
{# seventeen of these ideas will ap- 
pear this month in legislatures 
in all parts of the United States, 
north, south, east, as well as west. 

It will surely be deeply satisfactory to 
those who have dreaded suffrage for 
women to sec how closely almost all of the 
legislative proposals of the California Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs adhere to the 
traditional interests of women— Marriage, 
Children, Food. Health, Morals. 

Readers of THE DELINEATOR will be 
glad to observe that numbers two, three 
and four in the California lists are subjects 
which have been especially emphasized in 
this department. They are not there be- 
cause they were emphasized here, but 
the inclusion of them encourages us to 
believe that we have been perceiving and 
have been following the genuine needs 
and wishes of the women of 1913. 

Many other subjects. due to be consid- 
ered by the legislatures now meeting, 
ought to be mentioned in this issue. In 
particular there should be an account of 
the Uniform Non-Support Bill which, in 
a certain ‘‘Modified Form” drafted by 
Mr. William H. Baldwin, will receive a 
hearing in several State capitals. 

It is difficult (if one knows anything 
about the extent of Family Desertion and 
Non-Support) to listen without contempt 
and anger to the people who oppose new 
laws in the field of family relationships on 
the ground that men will always look after 
their women folks well, anyway. 

I happen to believe that men are just 
as good as women. I have no belief at 
all in the notion that to be a woman is to 
be noble and discerning and refined and 
unselfish, while to be a man is to be some- 
how lower and cruder. I see nothing in 
daily life or in the history of religion or of 
art to encourage such a notion. I[t is not 
because men are worse than women that 
I believe in strong non-support laws. It is 
mercly because I am convinced—and I 
have good authority for it—that every 
man has it in him to be a miserable sinner. 





OW when a woman ruins her hus- 
band by her extravagance there is 
nothing that the law can do about it. 
He isn't obliged by law to give her more 
than the necessaries of life. If he chooses 
to give her more, the law permits him to 
do so. Iluw could it prevent him? It is 
not a subject which the law can reach. 
Against the woman who squanders we 
balance the man who refuses to earn. 
The only cure for the woman who squan- 
ders is a husband who has the sublime 
moral courage to say ‘‘No.” The cure for 
the man who refuses to earn is different. It 
is within the field of law. And next month I 
hope to give an account of it, together with 
a few remarks about the work of that very 
interesting man, Mr. William H. Baldwin. 
Touching the subject of Non-Support, 
on one side of it. is the subject of State 
Allowances for Mothers. Many mothers 
are in necd of allowances, not because 
their husbands are dead but because 
they are either absent or lazy. In many 
States this winter the laws for allowances 
to mothers will include wives as well as 
widows. In New York. however, as well 
as in Massachusetts, it seems likely that 
the new law will apply to widows only. 
In New York, as in Massachusetts, 
THE DELINEATOR is issuing local printed 
material, explaining the situation and the 
prospect. To all our readers in those two 
States we express our willingness to send 
that material in any quantity desired. 
We look at these present legislatures 
with great curiosity and with considerable 
hopefulness. We believe that we shall 
compile some sort of report of their 
achievements on behalf of women and 
children. <As for ourselves, we are help- 
ing where we can, and particularly in 
Massachusetts. New York, Tennessee 
and Texas. We hope to report success, 
and we know we shall report progress. 
(These notes were forwarded by Mr. Hard 
on his way to address the Texas State Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs at its annual conven- 
tion at Fort Worth.—THE Ebtror.) 
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Your entire 
Summer 
wardrobe 


Cr) he selected trom 
Bontex Wash Fabrics 






A New Way to Select Wash Fabrics 


PAGE 129 
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POLLY PRINGLE’S MUSH 


One quart boiling water, one cup 
graham flour, one cup cornmeal 
one cup ground meat, one-half 
teaspoonful Armour’s Extract of 
Beef. Sur the flour slowly into 
the boiling water, then the ground 
méat. Simmer for fifteen minutes 
then add the beef extract, and salt 
to taste. Turn into tin to mould, 


When cold, slice and fry mi 
suet or butter. aa 


os women have won cash prizes in 
rmour’s Kitchen Economy Contest. 
: 96 women will win this month. 
239 in cash—4 prizes for each state. 
Very woman who sends in a recipe 
will get Armour’s Monthly Cook Book 


three months Sree; also free samples of 
Armour’s Bouillon Cubes. 


We have a cook b i i 
where ph ato sores published every month, in which women every- 
t is a wonderful “recipe exchange” i i 
: In which - 
wives learn from each other how S repar ie 
and economical i i Cae eee 
Onomical and practical dishes, and how to save 
in buying and cooking food. 
t gives you Armour’s Extract of Beef i 
recipes, 
ee Star Ham and Bacon recipes, ae 
eribest recipes and Armour’s Simon Pure Leaf Lard 
elie all a winners in Armour’s Kitchen Economy 
ontest, in which over $500 is distrib i i 
Nie eeu $ istributed in cash prizes 
Send us your “best recipe” i i 
pe’ and you may easily win 
one of these prizes. You will surely receive, by return 
ei free ey of Armour’s Bouillon Cubes, both 
eef and chic en, with Armour’s Monthly Cook Book 
for monte in addition, each month a new issue. 
_in the cook book are published, every month, the 196 prize winnin 
recipes, with the name and address of each prize winner. : : 
The bouillon cubes introduce you to the most delicious bouillon that it 
iS possible for anyone to make—ready to serve in a minute wherever a cup 
of boiling water may be had. 
Following are the details of February’s Contest. It closes February 15. 
The names of the prize winners and the prize winning recipes will be pub- 
lished in the March issue of Armour’s Monthly Cook Book. 


$5 —$3—$2—$1 Prizes—49 of Each 


Will be awarded this month as follows: 





There is a $5 prize, a $3 prize, a $2 prize, a $1 prize for every state in the Union, 
including District of Columbia. 

The recipes from each state are considered separately—you are only competing 
with the women of your own state, not the entire nation. 

February's $5 prizes are for dishes in which Armour's Extract of Beef is a 


necessary ingredient. ate ; 
The $3 prizes are for especially appetizing ways, new and old, to prepare Armour's 


“Star” Ham and Bacon. 

The $2 prizes are for suggestions for using any one of Armour Veribest Loaf 
Mixtures, or some new way of utilizing Armour's Veribest Pork and Beans. 

The $1 prizes are for Armour’s Simon Pure Leaf Lard recipes—for bread, cake, 
pastry, etc., or for any of the delicacies that are fried in deep fat. eocueed 

Awards are made for economy, practicability and originality. Write in ink on one 
side of the paper and put your name and address on every page. Pin all pages together 
and mail to Mary Jane McClure, Dept. 245, Armour and Company, Chicago. 


Armour Products that Help the Housewife 


Armour’s Extract of Beef Armour’s Veribest Meats 


at —~Veribest Loaf Mixtures—Veribest Pork 
de, concentrated beef flavor tire and Beans—Veribest Mince Meat—ready 
makes evely fhe cheaper cuts of meat to serve for little suppers and luncheons, 
whether one of i d from leftovers,” when company drops in or when you want 
or something evolve something easy. 


rich and delicious. 
Armour’s “Star” Ham and Bacon Armour’s“Simon Pure” LeafLard 
our —For shortening and for frying, pure leaf 


; , cured { 
— Young, juicy hg anr wae aanioned fat tried out in open kettles, the most 
and amelee yee citough delicate of all shortenings. 
way quality ¢ : 
i j hich 
neh of Domestic Science and Economy, to w 
Fine cooking is the sere are gine the closest attention—studying, learning, and 
inent wome r the benefit of others. 
g on the’r Know ed oti products it becomes easy, plea 
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THE CLOVER CLUB 


A CLUB WHERE EVERY GIRL MAY EAR 
HER OWN MONEY 






saaicAVE you ever realized how 
much may come to you just by 

i going ahead planning things as 

— if there were no doubt at all of 
their fulfilment? 

“It costs nothing to plan!” 

That is how a soul-hungry woman once 
justified herself for planning, in imagina- 
tion, travels that her purse could by no 
possibility consider. 

She studied time-tables, folders and 
books—and finally opportunity came! 
She actually saw the wondrous scenes 
she had so often pictured, and why? 
Because she had planned for them! I 
haveit’t a doubt of it—I have done as 
surprising things myself. 

Scientists nowadays agree that our 
mental pictures are actually the molds 
or patterns from which material things 
are created. 

Did you read Editor Baker’s illustra- 
tions of this on his page (315) of the 
November DELINEATOR? Here a husband 
materialized, almost the exact counterpart 
of the man the woman had so often 
visualized in her “land of makebelieve’’! 

Don’t crush from your heart the thing 
you desire because of its sceming im- 
possibility. Instead, think of it often! 
Make believe you are going to have it! 
“It costs nothing to plan.” 

The Golden Chapter of the Clover Club 
has embodied this philosophy into an 
inspiring motto which each new member 
receives as her first gift after the hand- 
some Tiffany Pin. 

What a motto it is! And how I wish 
every one of you possessed a copy. An 
Indiana matron writes: 


Have received the beautiful motto and it 
surely is encouraging. 1 read it every day 
once and sometimes more. It hangs right 
by my dresser so I can’t help but sec it. I 
am doing better than I ever dreamed of. 


Just now came this from San Francisco: 


How rich this morning's mail has made me! 


T received two more darling little Clover 


spoons, that beautiful diamond pin which 
far exceeds my expectations, a lovely letter 
and a check, but best of all, and the one I 
appreciate most, is the motto. It hangs in 
the place of honor above my desk and I know 
it will inspire me daily. It is splendid. 


And this from Minnesota: 


Thank you, thank you! The Clover Club 
and its motto bring me continued success, for 
I have earned exactly $90.00 in three months. 
About $40.00 of this came from the Clover- 
fields. Then, too, I feel better than I have 
for nearly two years and you can’t realize 
how pleased I am. 


Wouldn't you like this “recipe for 
success” for yourself? It will help you 
toward your heart’s desire, whatever that 
may be. If it is money, so much the 
simpler, for that, you know, comes to 
every Clover worker, anyhow. 

There! it just occurred to me that may- 
be you are one of THF DELINEATOR’S 
new readers and don’t know a single 
thing about this great Clover Club of ours. 

Before bedtime to-night tell me that 
you are interested so I may send you a 
little copy of the “Guide to Moncy- 
ville,” explaining all about this Jolliest 
and most generous of girl’s clubs. It 
won't cost you a penny. 

Not long ago a bewildered girl wrote: 


Does one have a choice of cash or gifts? I 
see both mentioned so frequently by girls 
in their enthusiastic letters. 


They get both! The little booklet will 
explain it all. It tells how one receives 
solid silver Clover spoons as encouragers 
for fattening her purse until she has a set 
of six when, presto, the doors of the Gold- 
en Chapter fly open and all sorts of 
delightful things occur. 

There’s the wonderful motto already 
mentioned, beautiful and, expensive new 


gifts, and also, though it seems almost 
unbelievable, more money for the same 
work flows into the Golden Chapter 
member’s purse than before her entrance 
into this select society. 

For instance, suppose you join us nov 
and during the month you earn, say 
$15.00 besides your set of six Clover 
spoons which makes you eligible {or 
Golden Chapter privileges. Exactly the 
same work next month, or any month 
after you are once within the charmed 
circle, will mean an additional reward oj 
$6.50. Think of it—$21.50 instead oj 
$15.00 without doing a single speck 
more work! 


My little watch keeps fine time and I am. 
oh, so proud of it! I wear it every place I go 
and every one thinks it ever so lovely. The 
times the beautiful Golden Chapter brooch 
has been admired are now without number, 
and the spoons—well, one friend said they 
needed no initial they were so delightfully 
unique and that the back was fully as pretty 
as the front. M. J., Pa, 


You don’t know how delighted I am with 
that darling camera. I got films for it 
right away and have already taken seven 
pictures. I feel that it is being in rich clover 
indeed to be a member of the Golden 
Chapter. M. V., Wis. 


You shall see for yourself that I have re- 
ceived your beautiful stationery. I must 
tell you, my two little girls drove out to the 
mail-box as usual for the mail and on their 
return stopped at the gate, calling, “Mother, 
mother, quick! A great big parcel from the 
Clover Club; open it right out here so we can 
see what it is.” Such exclamations when I 
did get it open! Thank you so, so much. 
You are a continual surprise and pleasure. 

Mrs. L. B. S., Virginia. 


I am very thankful for being a Cloverie, 


as it makes many a dream come true. 
A. L. L., Ga. 


I was so surprised to get your letter this 
morning telling me you had sent me a Clover 
Club towel. 1 think you are more than 
generous, and when the towel came this 
afternoon I could hardly wait to write “l 
thank you.” It is certainly a beauty. and [ 
want more. I should love to see the onc who 


is so thoughtful for her girls. oe 
Mrs. E. D., Illinovs. 


I have received the lovely books and they 
are splendid. I also have the beautiful 
Clover handkerchief. I do thank you for 
with all my heart. It is a little beauty, and 
means so much, coming to me while I am 


still unable to leave my bed. , 
Mrs. M. B. C., California. 


There are scores more of letters Id 
like you to peek at, but here is one about 
the brooch that you just must sec. 


I have often read the Clover Club page 1 
Tue Desineator, but have neglected Wr 
ting. However, I lately noticed @ en 
wearing a beautiful little brooch. | sat 
for one like it at the jewelers’, but coul 
find none. To-night in looking over THE 
DELINEATOR the fact dawned upon me! a‘ 
the pin I had envied was a Clover Clu 
one. Do tell me how to get such a ely 
little four-leaf clover brooch, diamond an 
all. I am determined to earn one, whale 
the effort. K. M., Indianapolis. 


From all this, don’t you think, first. I 
pays to be a Cloverite (and a Seer 
Chapterite, especially) and secondly. t at 
each and every girl thoroughly en}oys ut 

Then why not join, yourself? I as 
sure you as warm a welcome awalls you 
as any member has ever received. 

Get into “clover” the first yer 
possible. Write before bedtime to-nlg™. 
If you are already a Cloverite, start the 
New Year as a member of the Uo | 
Chapter. Let us help you mass 915 
the happiest year yet! sesame 
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ne wy / ae’ California grows the finest fruit in the world. 
« zh [t's the warmth in the sunshine, the cool of 
: the soft ocean breezes, her even climate, the 


moisture from the gentle rains, the richness of the soil, 
- that puts deep colors on her fruit, fills them with delicate 
: juices, sweet and luscious. California's pure fruits are 
= unsurpassed in flavor; visitors who taste them marvel 
rs at their goodness. 


From her best orchards Hunt's Quality Fruits are gathered, choice fruit, preserved so that you 
in your home, at your own table, may have them every day in the year with the full ripe i 
orchard flavor. 


aes a? \F “The Kind that is NOT Lye-pecled” 





MOPINE FEE 





are sun ripened on the trees, preserved with immaculately clean methods, in pure cane sugar, 
and come to you with nature's rich fruit flavor retained. You have never tasted fruit like 


oe Hunt's Quality you never will be satished with other fruits afterward. 

. Fach member of your family needs a varied fruit diet. Fruits aid digestion, make for perfect health. 
Think of the delight of having appetizing California Fruits, fresh as when picked, for your breakfast, your 
salads, your desserts, all winter long. Many housewives buy Hunt's Fruits by the dozen or the case rather 
than preserve at home, for they have found that Hunt's Quality means the highest quality in Canned fruits. 

: Hunt for Hunt's” they're worth looking for. You have your choice of 

: Peaches Bartlett Pears Plums Prunes Apricots Muscat Grapes 

: Strawberries Raspberries Cherries Hawaiian Pineapple 

ro 

” Hunt's peaches, unlike most others, are knite 

ee peeled. You cannot afford to serve vour family 

. lve-peeled fruit, a cheapeninyg process used by most 

~~ cCanners, ‘ta add to their prohts. The boiling lye 
aoe softens unripe fruit, kills the natural fruit juice, 
ae Seeger en vives it the appearance of beiny ripe, but is lacking 
i | . Se = — ; in Havor. 

- Don't accept fruit offered you as “just as good” as 
. Hlunt’s. There is only one reason for any good 
v grocer not carrying Hunt's Fruits, and that is because 

" . ; other brands offer a greater proht. This is the very 

ae ut i AR Aft 1 best reason why you should insist on vetting Hunts. 
‘ , You pay just as much for inferior fruits. 
: Hunt’s Supreme Quality, Red Label 35c 
i Hunt’s Staple Quality, Blue Label 25c 
f° y - J , a a 1& A FRUIT DESSERT BOOK 
pe " wn B x ie , f ; : Pi mie Os re Lposteard a by Dyn i | Gris fn conan , todas 
x HUNT BROTHERS COMPANY 
i 112 Market Street San Francisco, Cal. 
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LEADING FASHION CATALOG 
AND SUMMER, 1913 


Descriptions of Smartest 
e and Newest Modes 


A & SIMPSON CRAWFORD CO., NEW YORK 


Mail-Order Business is Growing by Leaps and Bounds 


Many Thousands of New Cust W 
Added in October, Novensbiet nad Decoutme 


| Nevertheless we are not content. Offering the world’s 
‘tihzad - i €S at extremely moderate prices, we 
- o make 1913 a banner year; to break all big 
selling records; to gain hundreds of thousands of new 
customers. 
As we have a tremendous organization and wonder- 
ful resources, we are equipped to do a colossal mail- 
order business. 


| For That Reason We Have Made Our Spring and Summer 
Catalog the Most Noteworthy We Have Ever Prepared 





















SUAPSOFES 


que /ee r 














You will find it a wonderful Fashion Book, superbly 
illustrated, crowded with exceptional money-saving 
opportunities; a Book that delightfully and accu- 
rately shows all the style changes in apparel for 
Women, Misses, Girls, Boys and Infants that New 
York, Paris and London will favor during the coming Spring 
and Summer. 










Also presenting splendid values in Silks, Dress Goods, Laces, 
Embroideries, Jewelry, Neckwear, Millinery, Gloves, Hosiery, 
lootwear, Underwear, Leather Goods and numerous other lines. 






Buying on a larger scale than ever before, we buy cheaper and 
for that reason our prices will be lower during 1913 than hitherto. 


REMEMBER: OUR CATALOG BRINGS THE 
SIMPSON CRAWFORD STORE TO YOUR DOOR. 









. We Prepay All Postal and Express Charges, No Matter 
Notice: Where You Live, or How Large or Small Your Pur- 
chase. We positively guarantee satisfaction on everything you buy from us, 
and if your purchase should prove unsatisfactory you may return it to us— 
transportation charges at our expense—and we will refund your money. 




























STYLISH, DRESSY WAIST OF RICH M ks- 
jul special price 
eautifully hand 

j } } vunke 1 ff: 
: ) lered across the frontand hasa dainty yORE, ¢ ults 
anus lor embroidered 





B 3220 
SALINESATIN. Aremarkable valueat: 


%2.15 for this tssue only. The model is 
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Wy ‘ bed i and high collar of fine self co 
: y if ¢ : , Fin Se “ae 
Gy Wt net {hree single tucks [ ched a cath a me 
Wy, Whi, Mh ; of the los ngat the bat k ( a ' white, black, 
sa navy blue, Copenhagen blue, DO! Ww OF Bray 
each with yoke and embroidery to mate! o 
sizes from 82 to 46 Inches bust men ( ) 
samples. Parcels Post Prepaid $9.15 
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Women’s Advance Spring 
Tailored Suit at $10.98 


B3415—HANDSOME NEW 
MODEL TAILORED SUIT FOR 
WOMEN. A clever style embodying 
all the smart characteristics that you will 
see worn this Spring. Made ota sturdy 
wearing splendid quality English Serge, 
every thread wool. Coatis the new Spnng 
length (28 inches long), a smart 2-button 
cutaway model, simply yet richly trimmed 

with revers of heavy black satin, and 

fancy satin centered buttons on sleeves 


























AT - 
< 435— ‘ 2: 
caster Parcels Post Prepaid 


+. Very Stylish All} 
Wen Serse Coat at $8.98 


V 0 M EN'S AT made 


g435—-V COAT, : - Has breast pocket and is 

BOTH UTILITY & Wool Serge. and collar. fis ele ] poe As 
LEY hard twisted Engl ght coat that lined throughout with good grace, aul 

of firm, Oe of a medium Wee” in able, guaranteed satin, The skirt 1s 


a gored girdle-top model with popular 


; ed for early Pr an 0¢ ; . 
yon yentently util rroughout the ao eM one-sided ve ace flea’ nei nace 
‘liv day - ,obiling. laits at front as lilustrated. . : 
ak, chilly 48) { for autom Se P ; : 3 
bientbs | e Splend nerd WES, bien heautifully tailored and resembles a 
yeling, a5 We h graceful. semi-httec fine custom-made garment more than 
tra nt, with & [ ed with : se boug! his 
is loose a fro f ndsomely trimme une a read) -made sult { oOug it at this 
effect at bac ee eatin on collar. ohh ite wonderfully inexpensive figure. All §& 
inlay of rich touch of fancy amit year black, or navy blue with black satin § 
and cuffs, ee eedeh of swall smokes eth four trimming. Sizes 32 to 44 inches §& 
iping *" fastens single-brean ech Finished #5 _ bust; 40-inch length skirt with 
futtons year! buttons tom. of serge: ~ basted hem for adjustment. Also 
. Samples §& 


sizes for small women. 
sent upon request. 
Express or Parcels 
Post Prepaid . . . 


ob in collar ¥ 
large smo o e depth front anc ‘th black satin co | 
rve wi ; 
with lining ¥ navy blue serge with Dis bust measure ase 
98 B3415-#10.98 
: Express or 
Parcels Post Prepaid 


$10.28 


or 
All black ‘All sizes ae sizes for small 


ches long. -aines we have $ 
finest ¥4 t 
One non request. 
_ Samples St epaid + + ° 
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“you know what to do, Nell. I must 
Zo > 


He clasped her, kissed her, seized his 
hat and went flying through the streets. 
102 was a mean tenement: dingy, paint 
peeling on the bricks; the hall damp and 
malodorous; the whole building reeking 
with disease. He stepped into the hall 
and knocked at the familiar door. No 
one answered. He knocked again and 
again. Then he knocked at the door op- 
posite. A very fat woman in negligee 
costume, a stark-naked and very dirty 
baby in her arms, opened the door. 

Vell?” 

‘Where are the Bernsteins?” 

“Gone.” 

“Gone?” 

“Ya, they all go away. 
Julie!)” 

**Where?”’ 

She shrugged her shoulders sluggishly. 

“Oh, Mr. Bernstein gets in a hospital 
yesterday; Mrs. Bernstein gets in a hos- 
pital to-day——” 

‘Mrs. Bernstein?” 

yess 

“Why?” 

‘Confinement. 

“And where 
Where’s Sadie?”’ 

“She gets sent to the country.’ 

“Consumption?” 

“Ves? 

‘And where’s the little one—what’s 
her name—Martha?”’ 

“Upstairs by the Klugs’. 
shut up?)”’ 

The Doctor spoke sharply: 

“What hospital is Mrs. Bernstein in?” 

“IT should guess the Yiddish. Hum!”’ 
She shrugged her shoulders again. ‘They 
get troubles—na?”’ 

She closed the door. 

The Doctor sped through the shining, 
sunny Too periect indeed was 
this day of June, with its miracles of air 
and light, its fresh beauties and melo- 
dies. Here was a family swept away as 
in the catastrophe of a Greek tragedy. 
Surely trouble never came so cruelly, so 
by the wholesale. The Bernsteins were 
poor; life for them had been mere bread- 
strife, a struggle so ferociously elemental 
that it shut out all save mere toil, sleep, 
breeding. What had these people found 
in life to make it worth living? Clinging 
miserably to each other ina foul and dark 
tenement they knew all the tragedy of 
ceaseless hard labor, of scant and vile 
food, of money trouble, that scourge of 
the soul; and lastly, of the dark and in- 
visible enemy Life, so full of 
sweet possibilities, so rich with promise 
of love and joy and experience, had for 
them been blighted in the bud. They had 
not lived; they had merely existed. And 
into that hell a new child was being born. 
What would become of it? Why did 
humanity let life go to waste like this? 
How could the outward appearance of 
this slaughter-house of Earth be so inno- 
cently beautiful? 

Swept by despair he swung into Jeffer- 
son Street and into the cool and quiet 
hospital. He stepped across the marble 
floor into the waiting elevator. 

“Women’s Ward,” he muttered. 

“Ves, Doctor.” 

He was lifted to the third floor. He 
turned to the left and entered the long 
white room, the hushed place of pain. 
Three rows of white cots, and on every 
cot a woman—some cushioned high, 
some tossing, some moaning, some asleep, 
some staring with wide eyes—all strange- 
ly happy, rescued for a while from the 
terrible streets and tenements, let down 

easily into this peace and comfort, this 
home of food and care and quiet. A uni- 
formed soft-footed nurse tripped up. 

“Ves, Doctor?” 

“Mrs. Bernstein!” 

She gave a curious glance at his dark 
grim face and led the way up the room. 

“Baby,” she whispered, “born this 
morning.” 

Yes, and———" 

“There she is.” 


He stood at the cot and Jap edath vary, 


a — 


(Shut up, 


She gets a baby.”’ 
are the two children? 


’ 


(Will you 


streets. 


disease. 





HUMAN BEIN 


[Continued from page 87] 
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and in spite of his an 
shocked. The young - 
Bernstein, was a mere shad 
fleshless, with pitiable arm: 
with dim and tightened — 


long hair matted loose about 4 
with large and childlike eyes 4 
side her, carefully wrapped. was 
experimental life—life timid] 
ing forth. One look was eno 
woman was dying. . —_ 
The Doctor’s heart bled within in _ 
He turned to the watchful purse 
‘Too late?” e 
“Yes, half starved, sick—the baby 
too.”’ — 
“Heard from her husband?! 
The nurse lowered her voice. 4” ' 
“He's dead. Her friends just phoned” 
“And the little girl?” <- 
“What girl?” 
“Eldest daughter,” 
“Don’t know.” 
“Leave us. I'll talk to her.” 
He drew up a chair and sat down 
to the woman. He could barely 
late. He leaned over. 
“Della.” 
She turned toward him, and a 
childish smile came to her lips, 
“Doctor.” 
‘“‘How are you?” 
She only smiled. 
‘You have a baby.” > 
“A boy.” Still she smiled. “Look” 
He leaned far over and saw the bi 
face. Ah, little adventurer! No need to 
put out far! A short trip! A breath 
flash of this world, and then the mystery 
again! z 
| ‘“Yes,”’ he mused aloud, “a boy, De- 
al”’ . 
‘‘Ah, Doctor!” she sighed. | ¥ 
“Listen,” he said, “are you comforts 
ble?” ) 


“Yes. Only—” She paused: © 
' 


me 
_- ast 
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“What?” . 
‘If I ask a question, Doctor, will you 
give me a true answer?” a 


He smiled sadly. y 

‘Della, I will. But you know you 
oughtn’t to ask any question that wil 
excite you. You must keep quiet forthe 


boy’s sake.” ex 
She laid a thin hand over his. o 
“Doctor,” she looked in his eyes, Ai 
my husband living?” ph 


‘‘Why?” he murmured strangely. 

‘Last night,” she whispered, “I dreamt 
that he was dead.” ; 

He strove madly to change the subject. 

‘“‘T want to tell you something, Della. 
I want to bring you something along nett 
time I come. What do you want=spe 
cially, very specially? Tell me” 

She followed him like a child, — 

“What?” She smiled. “Do youknow, 
I'd like the funny pictures in last Sunday's 
paper, and I’d like some pink ribbons ior 
my hair, and some peppermints.” 

‘““Good!”’ he cried. : 

She smiled again. A soft passion well 
into her voice: 

“He was the best man, the best hus- 
band. He worked for me, formeandour 
children. There was never any one 
him. He was too good to me. He loved 
me very much. He was the best manm 
the world.” ) , 

The Doctor looked away. And then i 
suddenly the woman gave a wild cry: ) 

“He’s going to die! I knowit! 
it! I know it!” 5 

The Doctor turned toward 
sionately, and seized her hand: — 

‘How do you know it? No! It@m @ 
ee It won’t be! I don’t think 1 WS My 

e!” 4 ; 

“You don’t think sor” she S 
“Doctor,” the word sprang 
heart, ‘‘why should h e die? 3 
we have this trouble?” 

The Doctor leaned 
bar ie: He sp 

A dark, fiere 
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FierH AVE. 
New Yorn 
AMERICAS FOREMOST 
ORIGINATOR OF DRESS. 


"I was very much sur- 
prised to find the won. 
derful way in which Sue- 
sine draped. I do not 


understand how you are 
able to manufacture such 
a beautiful material at 
the price you d 


o. 
“CLARAE.SIMCOX." 









Write today fer the FREE samples—42 exquis- 
ite shades and celors of Suesine. Always wheu 
writing for the FREE samples, be sure to 
mention the name and address of your Dealer, 
and say whether or not he sells Suesine. 
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: Suesine is one of the most artistic and beautiful 

J of all those finer fabrics which Paris has petted 

} into fashion—it is ‘THE silk in great demand 

for day and evening, house or street wear; for 

w Suesine is fascinatingly soft and fine and lends 

} itself admirably to the fashions of the day. 

In evening dresses it yields itself with wonder- 
ful grace to pleating, shirring, draping; and for 

| soft, flowing folds, Suesine is especially appro- 

i] priate. It combines with laces delightfully— 

Hy and when made up with heavy embroidery, 
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its radiant beauty seems sharpened. 


There is no genuine Suesine 
Silk unless it bears the name 


SUESINE SILK 


on the edge of every yard 
You know who is responsible for Suesine Silk. 
Why should YOU have faith in the imitation 
when the manufacturer is so ashamed of it that 
he is AFRAID to stamp a name on it! 
No matter where you live, it is 
easy to get genuine Suesine Silk 
If no dealer in your vicinity has Suesine Silk, we 
will see that your order is filled, just as conveniently, 
by a reliable retail house, at 39c. vard. 
Write AT ONCE for the 42 FREE samples. 
Suesine Silk in CANADA is 5ttc. yard. 


BEDF ORD MILLS 


Desk 4 
| Ste 14 West Third Street New York City 
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Send Us Your 


Old Carpets 


‘ » We Will Dye Them and Weave 


Velvety Rugs 


Totally different and far superior to any other 
rugs woven from old carpets. You chaase 
the color and size of your new roy. 
Plain, fancy or oriental patterns. Re- 
versible, seaniless, soft, bright and = drr- 
able—guaranteed to wear 10 years. Money 
back {if not satisfied. Fvery order com- 
pleted within three days. Your uld carpets are worth money; 
you can save half the cost of new ries. 


FREE Write for book of desisns in colors, our liberal 
freight payment otfer and full information. 


Olson Rug Co., Dept. 17, 40 Laflin St., Chicago 


BUSTand HIPS 


Every woman who attempts to make a dress 
or shirt waist immediately discovers how dif- 
ficult it is to obtain a vood fit by the usual 
‘trying on method,’ with herself for the inodel 
and a lookiny-ylass with which to see how it 
hts at the back. 


“HALL-BORCHERT PERFECTION 
Adjustable Dress Forms” 


do away with all discomforts and disappoint- 
ments in fitting, and render the work of 
dressmaking: at once easy and Satisfactory. 
This form can be adjusted to 50 ditferent 
shapes and sizes; bust raised or lowered, also 
made longer and shorter at the waist line 
and form raised or lowered to suit any de- 
Sired skirt length. Very easily adjusted, can- 
not yet out of order. and will last a lifetime. 
Write for WMlustrated Becket CORLL 
com plete dine of Dress Borns wertit prices. 
Hall-Borchert Dress Form Co. 
Dept. D, 30 W. 82d St., NEW YORK 
Dept. D, 168-171 North May St., CHICAGO 
Dept. D, 158 Ray St., TORONTO, CAN, 





















































The Best Game 


ROOK has become the most popular and largest 
selling card game in the World. Merit alone has 


won it this position. Played with beautifully | | 


made cards as pictured ‘below, the sets being 


distinguished by COLORS—a patented feature. 
Rook ne ees DIXIE-ROOK and NEWPORT played with 
ook cards are absolutely fascinating! There are also rules 
for Rook, Tuxedo, Panjandrum and 
@ other games,—some for big, some 
for little people. 


50c at ALL STORES or 
: postpaid by mail from us. 
— # PARKER BROTHERS, Salem, Mass. 
I Sole makers of the Famous 
Purker Games including ROOK, 
PIT, Ping-Pougs, Pidow Dex, 
PASTIMT Picture Pussles, ete. 


















HUMAN BEINGS 


[Continued from page 87] 


Happy! The Doctor glanced up sharp- 
ly. “You were happy, Della?” 

“Yes,”’ she said simply, ‘the worse it 
was, the more we loved.” 

Happy! He arose. He pressed her 
hand. ‘Della,’ he said, “don’t forget — 
I'll bring the funny paper.” He leaned 
nearer. ‘‘And something for the boy!” 

She drew his hand to her lips and kissed 
it. “Ah,” she murmured, **Doctor!” 

_He went out. He went back to the 
dingy tenement. He passed the empty 
place and ascended the stairs to the 
Klugs’. A neat, thin woman in a calico 
apron opened the door. 

“I came to ask about little Martha 
Bernstein.”’ 

‘She's all right.” 

“Yes,” he said softly, “but her father 
is dead, her mother dying." 

The woman wiped her eves with her 
apron. Her sobs seemed lost in the noise 
of many children in that dim room. 

‘Shall I take the child away?” asked 
the Doctor. 

“No,” said Mrs. Klug. “I have seven, 
and one more won’t count. Her mother 
would like it so.” 

Then through the splendid afternoon 
the Doctor went home. He opened the 
door. He strode into the little back bed- 
room. Nell was seated beside the couch. 

‘‘How is he?” he asked. 

“A little fever,” she murmured, “but 
it’s nothing, dear. But you—”’ she drew 
him close, “what is it, sweetheart 2” 

He stroked her head, and softly he told 
her all. Her cheeks went pale and then 
flamed; her eyes shone. 

‘People are wonderful!” she cried. 

“Oh,” he cried, “‘there’s nothing like 
human beings—nothing like the drip and 
depth of humanity; even tragedy— 
there’s something in it worth experien- 
cing. I guess it makes us one with all 
these others—I guess it initiates us into 
the life of the race!” 

“And anyway,” she laughed softly, 
‘our troubles are nothing, are they?” 

And they turned about and looked 
down on the sleeping face and knew that 
life is sacred and blessed and good. 

Suddenly Davy opened his eyes. 

“Daddy,” he piped. “Tell me a’tory.” 

The Doctor sat down and took a tiny 
hand. 

“Once there was a train and it had a 
great big engine ss 

“Did the engine cough?” asked Davy. 

And the father and mother laughed; 
for life is lived by moments, after all. 





ANOTHER OF THE 
“ACADEMY SERIES” 


HE Art Director and the Managing 
Editor made a journey last Spring 
to see the Academy exhibition. It was a 
strictly “non-professional” visit, and cach 
vowed to the other that there would be 
not a word of shop-talk. Quite involun- 
tarily they both stopped in front of a 
striking portrait in a yellow scheme. 

“It's a wonder,” murmured the Art 
Director, gesticulating with his thumb. 

“I'd like to own it,” remarked the 
Managing Editor. 

Then each looked at the other—then 
each looked away. 

“Let's go down to the office, where we 
can talk shop,” said the Art Director. 

That's how Mr. Richard Maynard's 
brilliant portrait comes to be on our 
cover this month. 

Mr. Maynard is a young man, and a 
man of strong ideas and vigorous opin- 
ions. He is a prize-winner with his paint- 
ings, and has exhibited often in promi- 
nent exhibitions. He studied at the Art 
Students League in New York and in 
Boston. In both schools he captured 
prizes. He has never studied abroad, and 
forms another striking example of that 
new and vigorous American art which Is 
making its own traditions independent 


of the Old World. 
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sounds like the wildest kind of a ‘‘Get-Rich- 
Quick’? scheme, but itis an absolute and con- 
servative statement of what has been and js 
being accomplished every year at an expense 
of a few dollars for Henderson’s Seeds. In 
the present acute agitation of the 


High Cost of Living : 


sufficient emphasis has not been placed on the possibility of 
every man holding a partial solution of this grave question in 
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his own hands, of every consumer being his own producer. 
At a little expense for seeds, a small plot of ground, even ; 
so small as 25 x 50 feet, will grow all the vegetables an aver- ‘ 
age family will consume. During the summer half of your 
hving cost is for the things that should come out of your 
own garden. Latter day methods and higher quality of 
seeds have made it possible to cultivate the small tract SO 
that a.plot 25x 50 feet with a reasonable amount of cul- 
tivation and planted with seeds of a tested quality, such as f 


Henderson’s, should supply all the vegetables required by a 
family of six or seven. You do not have to share the profits 
of your own garden with jobbers, middlemen or retajlers. 


Tested Seeds 


To get the best results it is necessary to get the best seeds. Every 
packet of Henderson’s Seeds that is sold has behind it the experience 
of 66 years of successful seed growing and selling. The methods 
of seed testing and trials that were the best three generations ago 
have been improved and bettered by us from year to year, and are, 
today, still the best. The initial cost of the seeds is really the 
smallest part of your garden expense, and it pays to be sure you h: 
started right. Henderson’s are Tested Seeds. 


“Everything for the Garden” 


is the title of our annual catalogue. It isa book of 212 pages, hand- 
somely bound, with a beautifully embossed cover, 8 colored plates 
and 800 illustrations, most of them half-tones, direct from photo- 
graphs, showing actual results without exaggeration. It isa library 
of everything worth while, either in farm, or garden, or home. 


“Garden Guide and Record” 


is a book of 68 pages of concise but complete cultural directions, 
garden plans and general garden information. It contains in addi- 
tion a new departure in nine pages of information as to canning, 
preserving and drying of vegetables, fruits, etc., selected for us by 
the world famous Mrs. Rorer. We consider it one of the most 
valuable of our many publications. 
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To get the above information and results, send for our catalogue as below 


A Remarkable Offer of 
Henderson’s Specialties 


To demonstrate the superiority of Henderson's Tested Seeds, we 
have made up six of the best we have, into a Henderson collection, 
consisting of one packet each of the following great specialties: 


Ponderosa Tomato Henderson’s Invincible Asters 
Big Boston Lettuce Mammoth Butterfly Pansies 
Scarlet Globe Radish Giant Spencer Sweet Peas 


To obtain for our annual catalogue, “Everything for the 
Garden,” described above, the largest possible distribution, 
we make the following unusual offer: To everyone who 
will mail us 10c., we will mail the catalogue and our 
‘‘Garden Guide and Record”’ and also send our *‘Henderson 
Specialty Collection’’ as above. 


Every Empty Envelope Counts as Cash 


This collection is enclosed in a coupon envelope which, 
when emptied and returned, will be accepted as 25c. cash 
payment on any order of one dollar or over. 





PRI 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35-37 Cortlandt Street New York City 
I enclose herewith 10c. for which send catalan ce. 
“Garden Guide and Recerd” and “Herder co: 


Specialty Collection " as advertised in The Deiuie ator. 





PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 and 37 Cortlandt St., New York City 
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Go to School, Each School - Day 


orning, on a Dish of Quaker Oats. 


And other millions don’t. 


Side by side they work and play, learn, de- 


lop and compete. 


Side by side, in later years, they face the 


orld’s big problems. 


One gets the utmost in energy-food. 
‘xt one something less. 


The 


One gets an abundance of protein, phosphorus 


d lecithin. 


Another, less or none. 


Once is fed on a food that develops the thyroid, 


e gland which controls brain development. | 
nother lacks that food. 


Which of those children, in your estimation, 


s the better chance? 


Quaker Oats 


The World's Delicious Breakfast— 
And Its Supper, Too 


he Quaker Oats children get, in ad- 


-orite cereal dish. 
n, the world's favorite 


so widely known, that 


superior, ia 
d ten thousand miles 


, of people sen 
t it. ; 
matchless 11 flavor that a thousan 
on dishes are now needed to supply 

winter's wants. 
Fe ee eee 


t 
‘en ordinary oats, prepared withou 


form a dish which no other grain 
ival. 

ie insidious flavor, the smoothness 
richness, belong to no other grain 


id scientists and laymen, workers 
hinkers, all agree on the help which 
rets from oatmeal. 





t Quaker Oats gives you these things 
air Maximum. 

rese are selected oats, picked out by 
tings. 

5m a bushel of oats we get, on the 
ge, only 10 pounds of Quaker. 


ose are the choice oats—the rich, 


\e Quaker Oals @mpany 


CHICAGO 


7 


plump grains — just the cream of the crops 
in quality and flavor. 


—— 


We bring them to you in the form of 
flakes— big, luscious, clean and sterilized 


by heat. 


We bring them in cleanly packages — 
just these choice, selected grains. 


And the cost, despite all this selec- 
tion, is but one-half cent per dish. That’s 
because the grains discarded are used in 
other ways. 


That’s why millions and millions, all 
the world over, 
demand Quaker 
Oats for their 
tables. 


Regular Size 
package, 10c 


Family size pack- 
age, for smaller 
cities and country 
trade, 25c. 


Except in Far 
West and South. 





> | & 
Look for the 


Quaker trade-mark 
on every package 





THE WAY OF AMBITION 


[Continued from page 83] 


“TSTEERE? Another autograph hunt- 
er, | suppose.”’ 

Without glancing-at the caligraphy he 
tore the envelope, took out a letter and 
began to read it. 

“It’s from Mrs. Shiffney!’’ he said. 
“She arrived to-day on the same ship as 
Gillier.’’ 

‘I knew she would come!” cried Char- 
mian. ‘Though they all pretended she 
was going to winter at Cap Martin.” 

“And she brought Susan Fleet with 
her.”’ 

“Susan!” 

“But read what she says. It seems to 
have all been quite unexpected, a sudden 
caprice.”’ 

“You poor thing!’ said Charmian, 
looking at him with pitiful eyes. “‘When 
will you begin to understand?” 

“What?” 

ol (OE rece 

Claude sent a glance so keen that it was 
almost like a dart at Charmian. But she 
did not see it for she was reading the 
letter. 


THe Ritz-Car_Ton Hoter 
Friday. 
Dear Mr. Heata: 

Ive just arrived with Susan Fleet on the 
Philadelphia. ( heard such reports of the 
excitement over your opera out here that I 
suddenly felt T must run over. After all vou 
told me about it at Constantine Pm natu- 
rally interested. [never take sides in ques- 
tions of art, and though I’m a friend of the 
Senniers I'm really praying for you to have a 
triumph. Surely the sky has room for two 
stars. What nonsense all this press-got-up 
rivalry is. Don’t believe a word you see in 
the papers about Henriette and your libretto, 
She knows nothing whatever about it, of 
course, Such rubbish! Susan is pining to see 
her beloved Charmian. Cant you both 
lunch with us ut Sherry’s, to-morrow at one 
o'clock?) Love to Charmian, 

Yours very sincerely, 
ADELAIDE SHIPENEY. 


“Well?” said Claude, as Charmian sat 
Without speaking, after she had finished 
the letter. “Shall we go to Sherry's to- 
morrow?” 

He spoke as if he were testing her, but 
she did not seem to notice it. 

“Ves, Claude, I think we will.”’ 

She looked at him. 

“What are you thinking?” 
quickly. 

“Do you still believe Mrs. Shiffney 
tricked me at Constantine?” 

“T know she did.” 

“And yet ie 

She interrupted him. 

‘We are in the arena!” 

“Ah—I understand.” 

“Tf we go to Sherry’s and Mrs. Shiffney 
speaks about coming to a rehearsal, what 
do you mean to do?” 

“What do you think about it?” 

“Of course she only wants to come in 
the hope of being able to carry a bad re- 
port to the Senniers.”’ 

Claude was silent fora moment. Then 
he said: 

“That may be. 
arena.” 

“What is it?” 

“You dislike Mrs. Shiffney, you dis- 
trust her, but you do think she has taste, 
judgment, don’t you?” 

“Yes—some.” 

‘“‘A great deal?” 

“When she isn’t biased by personal 
feeling. But she is biased against you.” 
Claude’s eyes had become piercing. 

“IT think,” he said, “that if I were with 
Mrs. Shiffney at a rehearsal I should di- 
vine her real, her honest opinion, the 
opinion one has of a thing whether one 
wishes to have it or not. If she were to 
admire the opera—” He paused. His 
face looked self-conscious. 

Ves?” 

‘“T only mean that I think it might be 
the verdict in advance.” 

“T see,” she said, slowly. “Yes, I see.” 

She got up. 

“We simply must go to bed.’’ 

“Come along then. But I feel as if I 
should never want to sleep agaim”’ 


she asked 





But—we are in the 


‘We must sleep. The verdict in ad. 
vance—yes, I see. But Adelaide might 
make a mistake.” 

‘She really has a flair!” 

“I know. Qh, Claudie, the verdict” 

They were now in their bedroon, 
Charmian sighed, and put her arms round 
his neck. 

“The verdict!’ she breathed agains 
his cheek, softly. 

He felt moisture on his cheek. She 
had pressed wet eyes against it. 

‘“Charmian, what is it? Why-——" 

‘Hush! Just put your arms round me 
for a minute—yes, like that! Claudie 
I want you to win, I want you to win, 
Oh, not altogether selfishly! I—I am an 
egoist, I suppose. I do care for my hus- 
band to be a success. But there’s more 
than that. Yes, yes, there is!” 

She held him with passion, and sudden- 
ly kissed his eyes. She was crying quite 
openly now, but not unhappily. 

‘There's something in you, far, far 
down, that I love,” she whispered. “I am 
not always conscious of it, but I am now. 
It called me to you, I believe, at the very 
first. And I want that to win, I want 
that to win!” 

Claude’s face had become set. He bent 
over Charmian. For a moment he was 
on the verge of a strange confession. 
But something that still had greater 
power held him back from it. And he 
only said: 

*'You have worked hard for me. If we 
do win it will be your victory.” 

‘And if we lose?’’ she whispered, 

‘“Charmian—”’ he kissed her — “we 
must try to sleep.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 


O* A night of unnatural excitement 

Claude had come to a crude resolu- 
tion. He kept to it, at first only by a 
strong effort, during the days and the 
nights which followed, calling upon his 
will with a recklessness he had never 
known before, a recklessness which made 
him sometimes feel hard and almost 
brutal. He was “out for” success on the 
large scale, and he was now fiercely de- 
termined to win it. 

He acted and, carried on by excite- 
ment, he acted well. He was helped by 
his natural inclination to meet people 
half-way when he had to meet them. And 
he was helped, too, by the cordiality, the 
quickness of response, in those about him. 
Charmian did her part with an energy 
and_ brilliance to which the apparent 
change in him gave an impetus. Hither- 
to she had tried to excite in Claude the 
worldly qualities which she supposed to 
make for success. Now Claude excited 
them in her. She said to herself, “I have 
never known him till now!” 

Others, too, were impressed by the 
change in Claude. After the luncheon at 
Sherry’s, Mrs. Shiffney said, with a sort 
of reluctance, to Charmian: 

“The air of America seems to agree 
with your composer. Has he been on 
Riverside Drive, getting rid of the last 
traces of the Puritan tradition? Or is i 
the theater which has stirred him up: 
He's a new man.” 4 

“There’s a good deal more in Claude 
than people were inclined to suppose . 
London,” said Charmian, trying to spe? 
with light indifference, but secretly (1 
umphing. ; 

vEvidently!” said Mrs. Shifiney. 

She felt more interested in Sars 
than she had ever felt before, and ea 
liked her, in consequence, much as 
than formerly. How Charmian aac 
triumph if the Heath opera She! n 
cess! How unbearable she would be- : 

ae ; - Charmian ¢? 
fancy, Mrs. Shiffney Saw ) thousan 
throned, and “giving herself be forgiven 
airs. Mrs. Shiffmey had never © 
Charmian for taking posses 
Claude. Charmian had got in 
of a whim and Mt8,.5 
those who got 10-Sgaes 
and’ resented. 7a 
spoilt child )reagig 
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; 25c. a 


1) is made in smooth and ribbed styles. Knit from the 
finest long staple close spun and an ptian 
nee, 


ahd; 
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Cotton yarn with weanng parts—heel, top, 
role and toe—teinforced with 2-, 3-, 4-ply strong 
light linen thread. Smooth, soft and counttaly 
comfortable—abealutely without seams an care- 
fully shaped to the foot and ankle. 
Our Mill, the largest in the South, makes just 
ong bh 2 LESS Hosery to supply only the 
ers, ANG we are represent +d in nearly every 
town. If you fail to find your local Buster Brown 
dealer, send $1 with style, size, color and weight 
and we will see that you are supplied with the 
; name of your nearest dealer. 


DARNLESS Catalogue Free 
Artistic catalogue describing our merchandise 
in detail, pap Ps and our guarantee, with de- 
scriptions of each style we make fur Men, Wom- 
en and Children, sent free on receipt of card. 


Buster Brown’s Hosiery Mills 
501 Sherman Avenue, Chattanooga, Tennessee 








DEALERS: 
Fine hosiery proposition for you. Think it over. 
Do 


You M E R 


Send for my 200-page book with Free Trial Tesson 
explaining methods for Ifome Treatuent.  Estab- 
lished 15 years. Reputation world. wide. 

G. A. LEWES, 157 Adelaide St., Detroit, \fich. 


Kaiser Mixed Pansies 
The choicest combinations of the newer 
pansies grown — blossom early. Soft color- 
¥ ings and exquisite markings. ‘The newest and 
finest European production. ‘lo introduce, will 

give a l0c packet of mixed flower seed 
and a full size 25c packet of these mam- 25e@ 

wmoth Kaiser Mixed Pansies both for 
FRE Our magnificent illustrated cata- 
log of garden and flower seeds. 


Guthrie-Lorenz Co., 628 Grand Ave., Des Moines. la. 


DE MERIDOR 


SNOW WHITE 


and ‘4 


HONESTLY Pure & 


Guaranteed to 
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prove the complexion 

and will not grow hair. 
on ae ; 
oamples on request. _ 


rP——— uv 
USED BY OVER 
THE DeMERIDOR CO. 1 A Ariane i 


2 Johnes Street y AMERICAN WOMEN ¥ 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. Ome 


BECOME A NURSE 





No nurse can afford to be without the course.’’ 
Martha E. Bare, Harper, Kan., (portrait). 


We Trained This Nurse at Home 





WouLp you adopt the most attractive profession 
Bh “ike today—a profession that will 
en] to you, whether you practice it or not? 
et us teach you to become a nurse. 
perien uaands of our graduates, without previous ex- 
— pre today earning $10 to $25 a week. 
Boo ue 4 “How | Became a Nurse’ and our Year 
method: 370 ne ourcorrespondenceand home practice 
: Pages with experiences of our graduates. 


48 specimen lesson pages sent free to all enquirers 


ue Chautauqua School of Nursing 
Main St. lith Year Jamestown, N. Y. 





of a toy. Without hating Charmian 
she dearly wished for the failure of 
the great enterprise, in which she knew 
Charmian’s whole heart and soul were 
engaged. And she wished it the more on 
account of the change in Claude Heath. 
In his intensity, his vivacity, his resolu- 
tion, she was conscious of fascination. He 
puzzled her. 

‘There really is a great deal in him,”’ she 
said to herself. 

Mrs. Shiffney separated from the 
Heaths that day without speaking of the 
‘libretto scandal,” as the papers now 
called the invention of Madame Sennier. 
They parted apparently on cordial terms. 
And Mrs. Shiffney’s last words were: 

‘I’m coming to see you one day in your 
eyrie at the Saint Regis. I take no sides 
where art is in question, and I want both 
the operas to be brilliant successes.” 

She had said not a word about the re- 
hearsals at the New Era Opera House. 

Charmian was almost disappointed by 
her silence on that subject. She had 
turned over and over in her mind 
Claude’s words about the verdict in ad- 
vance. She continued to dwell upon 
them mentally after the meeting with 
Mrs. Shiffney. By degrees she became 
almost obsessed by the idea of Mrs. 
Shiffney as arbiter of Claude's destiny 
and hers. 

M rs. Shiffney’s position had always 
fascinated Charmian, because it was the 
position she would have loved to occupy. 
Even in her dislike, her complete distrust 
of Mrs. Shiffney, Charmian was attracted 
by her. Now she longed with increasing 
intensity to use Mrs. Shiffney as a test. 
_ Rehearsals of Claude's opera were be- 
ing hurried on. Crayford was determined 
to produce his novelty before the Metro- 
politan crowd produced theirs. 


N THE day when Charmian was ex- 
pecting to sce Susan Fleet, she had 
just come from an afternoon rchearsal 
which had gone well. Gillier had been al- 
most savagely delighted with the perform- 
ance of Enid Mardon, who sang and acted 
the réle of the heroine. He knew little of 
music, but in the scene rehearsed Claude 
had introduced a clever imitation, if not 
an exact reproduction, of the songs of 
Sidi Hitani and his companions. This 
had aroused the enthusiasm of Gillier, 
who had a curious love of the country 
where he had spent the wild years of his 
youth. It had been evident both to Char- 
mian and to Claude that he began to have 
great hopes of the opera. Charmian had 
become so exultant on noticing this that 
she had been unable to refrain from say- 
ing to Gillier, “Do you begin to believe 
init?” As she sat now waiting for Susan, 
she remembered his answer, ‘Madame, 
if the whole opera goes like that scene— 
well!” He had finished with a charac- 
teristic gesture, throwing out his strong 
hands and smiling at her. She almost 
felt as if she liked Gillier. That day she 
found room in her heart for charity. She 
had not felt so happy, so safe, for a very 
long time. It was almost as if she held 
success in her hand, as a woman may hold 
a jewel and say, “It is mine!” 

A slight buzzing sound told her that 
there was some one at the outer door of 
the lobby. In a moment Susan walked 
in, looking, as usual, temperate, kind and 
absolutely unconscious of herself. When 
she had sat down beside Charmian in the 
overheated room, Charmian began at 
once to use her as a receptacle. She pro- 
ceeded to pour her exultation into Susan. 
And Susan sat quietly listening, with her 
odd eyes dropping in their sockets. 

“Oh, Susan, do take off your gloves!” 
Charmian exclaimed presently. ‘“Youare 
going to stay a good while, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, if you'd like me to.” 

“T should like to be with you every day. 
You do me good. We'll have tea.”’ 

She went to the telephone, came back 
quickly, sat down again, and continued 
talking enthusiastically. When the tea- 
table was in front of her, and the elderly 
German waiter had gone, she said: 

“Isn’t it wonderful? I shall never for- 
get how you spoke of destiny to me when 
we were by the little island. It was then, 
I think, that I felt it was my fate to link 
myself with Claude, to help him on. Do 
you remember what you said?” 

_ “That perhaps it was designed that 
you should teach Mr. Heath.” 
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SEND ONLY $1.00 WAIST BELOW 


We Pay the Mail or Express Charges 


We Refund your 
money immedi- 
ately on any pur- 
chase with which 
you are not 
satisfied. 


Read the Descriptions of these Stylish Waists 


2D75. Smart Tailored Shirt Waist, made of 
high grade genuine Pure Irish Linen. This man- 
nish and attractive waist is beautifully made, 
and is a splendid value at this low price. It is 
designed with a plain shirt back, while the front 
has a Gibson plait at each shoulder and fastens 
visibly with fine bone buttons. The attached 
turn-over Robespierre effect collar and the turn- 
back soft cuffs are of linen, stylishly trimymed 
with small bone buttons and buttonholes. We 
can furnish this neat waist in white only, with 
the buttons and buttonholes in black, giving a 
pretty color contrast, or in white if preferred. 
Sizes 32 to 44 bust measure. Price, $1 00 
Mail or Express Charges Paidby Us . . 


2D76. A Waist of really beautiful design, 
made of fine sheer white washable Voile. Two 
panels form the front of waist. giving the 
eftect of two wide box-plaits. The centers of 
panels are of richly embroidered voile bordered 
by insertions of heavy Cluny lace. The same 
pretty lace insertion holds the velvet Directoire 
tie in place as pictured. There are two plaits 
at each shoulder in front, and in the back, 
where the waist fastens with pearl buttons, 
there are four full-length groups of tucks. The 
collar is of tucked voile and Cluny lace inser- 
tion, and the short sleeves show two clusters of 
tucks and pretty tucked cuffs of lace and voile 
to match collar. Waist comes in white only 
with black velvet ribbon tie. Sizes 32 to 44 
bust measure. Price, Mail or Express $1 00 
Charges Paid by Us SS ce fee We ee e 


2D77. The New ‘‘Bow-Knot’”’ Waist, a chic 
and charming new Parisian design which makes 
a delightfully becoming, cool and effective model 
for spring and summer wear. Waist is made of 
a fine quality sheer white washable Voile. It is 
plaited down each side of front and has a grace- 
ful double plaited jabot as pictured. Another 
charming feature is the chic little bows of satin 
ribbon in contrasting color which trim the front. 
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The turn-over callar is pointed in the front and 
is made of self-material. Back of waist has tour 
full-length clusters of tucks. The short sleeves are 
trimmed with plaits and edged with Marie Antoi- 
nette frills of Huted voile. Waist fastens in the 
front. White only with colored messaline bows. 
Sizes 32 to 44 bust measure. Price, $1 00 
Mail or Express ChargesPaid by Us . ° 
2D78. A Neat, Practical and Serviceable 
Mannish Shirt Waist, made of a beautiful bro- 
caded material which is all the rage this sea- 
son, The fabric is Brocaded Japonika silk. a 
mixture of silk and mercerized cotton with a 
beautiful silk brocaded design in) self color. 
Makes a delivhtful little shirt waist for informal 
dress or general wear. The waist has a plain 
shirt back, and fastens visibly in the front with 
crochet buttons through a tull-length center bex- 
plait. The turn-over collar is of white Swiss 
embroidery, and the short sleeves have turn- 
back cutfs of self-material trimmed with crochet 
buttons. A chic little messaline tie is included. 
Colors: white, navy blue or black. Sizes 82 to 
44 bust measure. Price, Mail or Ex- $1 00 
preas Charges Paid by Us... .. ° 


2D79. A Smart Blouse for dress occasions, 
made of a beautiful Allover openwork Swiss 
Eyelet Embroidery. Remember that the en- 
tire waist, both front and back, is of embroidery. 
The collar is made of rows of Cluny Jace inser- 
tion with pretty white piping on edge, and the 
dainty short sleeves, which are of embroidery 
to match body of waist, end in a chi cut 
effect of Cluny lace insertion with a uted Val 
lace ruffle The Jabot which trims front of 
waist is of Cluny and fluted Val lace. The neat 


little velvet bow tie, which gives a pretty tet h 
Waist has Gibson plart 
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of color, is included. 
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OCCIDENT Flour makes bread 

which keeps fresh far longer than 
bread made from ordinary flour. 


Because every wheat kernel 
washed and scoured free from ditt, 
and only the choicest of the most 
nutritious bread wheat produced goes 
into OCCIDENT flour. 


| You can bake a double batch of bread 
| when you use OCCIDENT NT and bake less often. 


OCCIDENT costs only a few cents more 
than other flour and is guaranteed to give you 
more loaves to the sack and better tasting 
bread, biscuit, cake and pastry or your money 
| paid back. 
! Test OCCIDENT Bread on Our Guarantee 
, - and “send for our Free Booklet ° ‘Better Baking.’ 
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‘Don’t say Mister—on such a day as 
this!”’ 

“Claude, then.” 

“And, Susan, I don’t want to seem 
vain, but I have taught him to know ane 
rely on himself, to believe in himself, 1 
his genius—to dominate. He's maa 
ously changed. Every one notices it. 
You do, of course!” 

‘There is a change. And I remember 
saying that perhaps it was designed that 
you should learn from him. Do you 
recollect that?” 

Charmian was handing Susan her tea- 
cup. 

“Oh, yes,” she said. 

She looked at Susan as the latter took 
the cup with a calm and steady hand. 

“What excellent tea!’ observed Susan. 

“Ts it, Susan?” 

“Welle” 

“TI believe you are very reserved.” 

“No, I don’t think so.” 

“Yes, you keep half your thoughts 
about things and people entirely to your- 
self.” 

“IT think most of us do that.” 

‘About me, for instance! I’ve been 
talking a great deal to you in here. And 
you've been listening and thinking.” 

There was an uncasy sound in Charmi- 
an’s voice. 

“Yes. Didn't you wish me to listen?” 

“Tsuppose so. But you've been think- 
ing. W hat have you been thinking ?”’ 

“That it’s a long journey up the ray,” 
said Susan, with a sort of gentle firmness. 

“Ah, the ray! I remember your saying 
that to me long ago.” 

“We've got a great deal to Icarn, I 
think, as well as to teach.” 

C harmian was silent for a minute. 

“Do you mean that you think I only 
care to teach, that I—that Iam not much 
of a pupil?” she said, at length. 

Perhaps that is putting it too strong- 
ly. But I believe your husband has a 
great deal to give.” 

“Claude! Do you? But yes, of course 
—Susan!"’—Charmian’s voice changed, 
became almost sharply interrogative— 
“Do you mean that Claude could teach 
me more than I could ever teach him?” 

“Lt is impossible for me to be sure of 
that.” 

Perhaps. 
it is so?” 

“Tam inclined to.” 


But, tell me, do you think 


HARMAIN felt as if she flushed. 
She was conscious of a stir of some- 
thing that was like anger within her. It 
hurt her very much to think that perhaps 
Susan put Claude higher than her. But 
she controlled the expression of what she 
felt, and only said, perhaps a little coldly: 
“It ought to be so. He ts so much 
cleverer than I am.” 

“T don’t think I mean that. It isn’t 
always cleverness we learn from.’ 

‘Goodness, then!’ Charmian forced 
herself to smile. ‘“‘Do you think me far 
below Claude from the moral point of 
view?” she added, with an attempt at 
laughing lightness. 

“It isn’t that either. But I think he 
has let out an anchor which reaches bot- 
tom, though perhaps he isn't aware of it. 
And I’m not sure that you ever have. 
By the way, I’ve a message from Adelaide 
for you.” 

“Ves?” 

“She wants to know how vour rehears- 


ais are foing 


“Wonderfully well, as I said.” 

Charmian spoke almost gravely. Her 
exultant enthusiasm had died away for 
the moment. 

“And u it is allowed, she would hike to 
£O to one.” 

‘You must come with her if she does 


come,” Charmian added. 

“T don’t know whether she will want 
me,” said Susan. “But at any rate I 
shall be there for the first night.” 

“Ah, the first night!’’ said Charmian. 
“It’s coming so near! There are moments 
when I want to rush toward it, and oth- 
ers when I wish it were far away. It’s 
terrible when so much hangs on one night, 
just three or four hours of time. One does 
need courage in art. But Claude has 
found it. Yes, Susan, you are right. 
Claude is finer than Iam. He is begin- 
ning to dominate me here as he never 
dominated me before. If he trium 
—and he will, he shall triumph!—I 


lieve I shall be guite[atchis Zeea)’by 


oe 


She laughed, but tears were not far 


from her eyes. This period she was pass 
ing through in New York was tearing 
at her nerves with teeth and claws, al- 
though she scarcely knew it. 

Susan came nearer to Charmian, and 
gently took one of her hands. 

‘My dear,’’ she said, ‘does it matter so 
much which it is?” 

“Niatter! Of course it does. Every. 
thing hangs upon it—for us, I mean, of 
course. We have given up everything for 
the opera—altered our lives. It is to be 
the beginning of everything for us.” 

Susan looked steadily at Charmian 
with her ugly, beautiful eyes. 

‘Perhaps it might be that in either 
case,’’she said. ‘Dear Charmian, I think 
preaching is rather odious. I hope I don't 
often step into the pulpit. But we've 
talked of many things, of things I care 
for and believe in. May I tell you some. 
thing I think with the whole of my mind, 
and even more than that as it seems to 
me?” 

“Yes, yes, Susan!” 

“T think the success or failure only mat- 
ters as it affects character, and the rela- 
tion existing between your soul and your 
husband’s. The rest scarcely counts, | 
think. And so, if I were to pray abou 
such a thing as this opera, pray with the 
impulse of a friend who really does care 
for you, I should pray that your two souls 
might have what they need, what they 
must be asking for, whether that is a 
great success or a great failure.” 

The door opened and Claude came in 
on the two women. 

“Did I hear the word failure>” he said, 
smiling, as he went up to Susan and took 
her hand. ‘‘Charmian, I wonder you 
allow it to be spoken in our sitting- room.” 

‘“I—J_ didn’t—we weren’t—” she al- 
most stammered. But quickly recovering 
herself, she said: ‘‘Susan has come witha 
message from Adelaide Shiffney.” 

‘You mean about being let in at a 
rehearsal?” 

“Yes,”’ said Susan. 

“T’ve just been with Mrs. Shifiney. 
She called at the theater after you had 
gone, Charmian. I drove to the Ritz 
with her and went in.” 

Charmian looked narrowly at her hus- 
band. 

“Then of course she spoke about the 
rehearsal?” 

“Yes. Madame Sennier dropped in 
upon us. What do you think of that?" 

Charmian thought that his face and 
manner were strangely hard. 

‘‘Madame jennier! And did you stay, 
did you 

“Of course. I thanked her for giving 
the opera such a lift with her slanders 
about the libretto. I tackled her! It 
was the greatest fun. I only wish Cray- 
ford had been there to hear me.” 

‘How did she take it?” asked Charm 
an, glancing at Susan, and feeling un- 
comfortable. 

‘She was furious, I think. I hope so. 
I meant her to be. But she didn’t say 
much, except that the papers were full 
of lies, and nobody believed them except 
fools. When she was going I gave her a 
piece of news to comfort her.” 

“What was that?” 

“That my opera will be produced the 
night before her husband's.” 

Susan got up. ag: Gist 

“Well, I must go,” she said. I've 
been here a long time, and I dare say you 
bot h w: ant to rest.’ 

“Rest!” exclaimed Claude. “That's 
the last thing we want, isn’t it, Chat 
mian?”’ 

He helped Susan to put on her fur. 

“There’s another rehearsal to- v0 
after the performance of ‘Aida.’ }0u 
see, it’s a race, and we mean to be in 
{ wish you could have seen 
Sennier’s face when I told oe Pj a 
yroduce on the twenty-elg ' 
: He laughed. But neither Charmia' 
nor Susan laughed with him. 


was leaving, he said: ~ 
“You come from the enemy: ’s oom 
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“T have just been Ooty 
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A Home Piano 


embodying the current tendency to sim- 
plicity in design, is our Style 705, shown 
above. Its quality is the highest. No 
expense has been incurred for embel- 
lishment or display, —none spared which 
would enhance its musical worth. Its 
refined lines, remarkable tone, staunch 
construction and the generous value it 
offers make it our most popular upright. 


IVERS & POND 
PIANOS 


are built for those who wish the best. 
Combining the finest traditions of old 
time piano building with the latest ideas of 
the day, they are now inuse in over 50,000 
homes. 


How to Buy 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells them 
weship IVERS & POND pianos from the factory on 
approval. The piano must please or it returns at our 
expense for Railroad freights. Liberal allowance for 
eld pianius inexchange. Attractive easy payment plans. 





Fill out and send this coupon to 





IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
101 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 











who values the health of her Children should have 
a ‘‘Tycos’’ Fever Thermometer. It shows the first 
“danger signal.’ One in the home is the aaavany 


woy. If your druggist hasn't it, send us $1.5 
flor a I|-minute Tycos’’ Fever Thermometer. 


Accept no substitute for the genuine. 
TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COMPANIES 

$02 West Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
‘Where ‘Tycos” Thermometers Come From.” 


{TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. SEND NO MONEY 
$2 Mair Switch Sent on Approval. Choice of Natural wavy 
f 










er straight hair. Send a lock of your hair, and I will mail a 22 ine 
short stem, fine human hair switch to match. 1 
you find it a big bargain remit $2 in 10 days, or 

sell 3 and GET YOUR SWITCH FREE. Extra 
m shades a little more. Inclose 5c postage. FREE 
beauty book showing latest style of hair dressing, 
also high grade switches, pompadours. wigs, 
puffs, etc. Women wanted to sell my hair eoods: 

ANNA AYERS, Dopt. KS 

22 Quincy Street Chicago 
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wm OH ere is the king of all Tomatoes, larg- 
eer estand most productive, fruit often weigh- 

eee ing 3 to 5S lbs. each, and 100 to 150 Ibs. have 
' been grown on one plant, very smooth, 
few seeds, solid all through, ripens early, 
being a handsome red color. A few plants 
will produce more Tomatoes than any 
; family can use. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


We want every person 
who uses seeds to see 
our 1918 Seed Rook and 
try this Qlgantle Tomato 
and wewill senda sample 
packet for trial, with Seed 
Rook Free. This book is 
full of new Vegetables, 
Fruits and Flowers. 

Send your address plainly written on Postal today. 


Fairview Seed Farms, Lock Bex 122, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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The most oy and _ artistically designed 

Tea ge Rac 
colors. ; 

Flinch and said ee be ieee by the author of 


Great for two players, 
: Still better for more. 
mbodies a combination of luck and skill which 
delights children and fascinates experts. You'll 
© Roodles—it’s irresistible. 
Of your Dealer, or 5 ) cents a 
Postpaid from us Pack 
ri Write today for sample cards and Rules FREE. 


inch Card Co., 120 Burdick St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
America’s Greatest Game Center. 






“The—the 
Susan?” 

‘Yes. I wished you the very best.” 

“Capital! Too bad you are going!” 

He went with Susan to the door. 

When he came back he said to Char- 
mian: 

“Susan Fleet is very quiet, the least 
obtrusive person I almost ever met. But 
she’s strange. I believe she sees far.” 

His face and manner had changed. He 
threw himself down in a chair and leaned 
his head against the back of it. 

“I’m going to relax for a minute, Char- 
mian. It’s the only way to rest. And I 
shall be up most of the night.” 

He shut his eyes. His whole body 
seemed to become loose. 

“She sees far, I think,” he murmured, 
scarcely moving his sensitive lips. 

Charmian sat watching his pale fore- 
head, his white eyelids. 

And New York roared outside. 


very best! Wasn't it, 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 


"THE respective publicity agents of 
the two opera-houses had been so 
energetic in their efforts on behalf of 
their managements that, to the Senniers, 
the Heaths, and all those specially inter- 
ested in the rival enterprises, it began to 
seem as if the whole world hung upon the 
two operas; as if nothing mattered but 
their success or failure. 

Charmian lived in the opera, as the 
opera lived in the vast theater. She was, 
as it were, enclosed in a shell within a 
shell. New York was the great sea mur- 
muring outside. 

Everything conspired to keep that 
imagination alive and powerful within 
her. Crayford was an enthusiast for the 
opera, and infected all those who be- 
longed to him, who were connected with 
his magnificent theater, with his own en- 
thusiasm. 

Then there was Alston, who was to 
have his first great chance in the opera, 
and who grew more fervently believing 
with each rehearsal. 

The great theater was pervaded by 
optimism, which flowed from the foun- 
tain-head of its owner. And this opti- 
mism percolated through certain sections 
of society in New York, as had been the 
case in London before Sennier's ‘Para- 
dis Terrestre’” was given for the first 
time. 

Report of the opera was very good. 
And with each passing day it became 
better. 

Charmian remembered what had hap- 
pened in London, and thought exult- 


antly: ‘Success is in the air.” 
It certainly seemed to be so. Rumor 
was busy and spoke kind things. Char- 


mian noticed the manner of many people 
toward her and Claude becoming in- 
creasingly cordial. The newspaper men 
whom she met gave her unmistakable 
indications that they expected great 
things of her husband. Two of them, 
musical critics both, came to dine with her 
and Claude one night at the St. Regis, 
and talked music for hours. One of 
them had lived in Paris, and was steeped 
in modernity. He was evidently much 
interested in Claude’s personality, and, 
after dinner, when they had all returned 
from the restaurant to the Heaths’ 
sitting-room, he said to Charmian: 

“Your husband is the most interesting 
English personality I have met. He ts 
the only Englishman who has ever given 
to me the feeling of strangeness, of the 
beyond.” 

He glanced around with his large 
Southern eyes and saw that there was a 
piano in the room. 

“Would he play to us, do you think?” 
he said, rather tentatively. “I am not 
asking as a newspaper man, but as a 
musician.” 

“Claude!” Charmian said, “Mr. Van 
Brinen asks if you will play us a little 
bit of the opera.”’ 

Claude got up. 

“Why not?” he said. 

He spoke firmly. His manner was self- 
reliant, almost determined. He went 
to the piano, sat down, and played the 
scene Gillier had liked so much, the scene 
in which some of Said Hitani’s curious 
songs were reproduced. The two jour- 
nalists were evidently delighted. 

“That’s new!” said Van Brinen. 
“Nothing like that has ever been heard 
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WE PAY 
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IT IS FREE 


Tuts Beautirut Book Sent Free to You. It tells you how you can buy 
better clothes for less money. It is a book you will be glad to get, and you will find 
} very page of absorbing interest to you. 





It shows you the very newest of the 
beautiful New York Sprinc STyLes at 
prices that will surprise and delight you. 


The people of this country have at last 
| obtained the much desired Parcels Post 
| System. It Is easy to see what this 
| means to you in convenience, in direct 
| economy, and so in greatly reducing the 

cost of living. 

All the Advantage, all the Economy, 
all the Pleasure of shopping in New 
York, now is yours, and you will be de- 
lighted at the splendid opportunities 
this Perry-Dame Style Book gives you, 
and at your saving: 


Beautiful Waists - $ .98 to $ 4.98 


| Exquisite Dresses - 1.98 23.75 
| Smart Suits’ - : 9.75 “ 24.98 
Stylish Coats - « 5.98 “ 17.50 
_ Charming Hats - 1.95 “ 14.98 
| Dainty Lingerie - 28: * 2.98 


Everything in Clothes for 
Women, Misses and Children. 


Remember, Perry, Dame & Co. send 
a SIGNED GUARANTEE BOND 
with every purchase, which assures you 
of absolute satisfaction, or we will cheer- 
fully refund your money. And we pay 
all Mail or Express Charges on every- 
thing we sell. 


Our prices were never so low as 
they are this season, and the styles were 
never so beautiful or more becoming. 
So all this pleasure and saving will be 
| yours if you to-day write for your copy 

of this beautiful new Perrv-Dame Style 
Book. It will be sent you free by return 
mail if you send your name and address. 


We picture for you here just one ex- 
Pel negek the values always to be found 
in the Perry-Dame Style Book. 


| A Beautiful Dress 
and a Decided Bargain 


$4.98 


J-41—Did you ever have a dress 
that you positively fell in love with as 
svon as you saw it, and that was a source 
of pleasure and delight to you every time 
you put it on? 


Well, this is just that kind of a dress. 
It is made of very fine quality Voile, 
richly embellished front and back with 
Art Lace and heavy raised Mercerized 
Embroidery, as pictured. In the cen- 
ter is a beautiful insert of lace in Mac- 
ramé@ pattern. The fashionable round 
neck is made of fine Lace in Irish design, 
and the stylish three-quarter length 
sleeves are made of Embroidery and 
Lace, and are prettily pin-tucked. 


The skirt of this handsome dress displa 
truly wonderful workmanship. It has 
rraceful, height-giving lines, and the beautit 
i abeoilery panels, the dainty Pin-tucking, 
the three rows of Lace with folds of Voile 
between make it altogether charming. WHI! 
ONLY. Ladies’ Sizes: 34 to 44 inches bis: 
skirt length 40 inches, with 3-inch basted he: 
Misses’ Sizes—proportioned to fit Misses and 
Small Women: 14 years—bust 32, skirt lenet! 
34; 16 years—bust 34, skirt length 35; 18 year; 
bust 36, skirt length 37; 20 years—bust 38, skirt 
length 39; all with 3-inch basted hem. 


This dress is very stylish and becoming. 

44 is well made and finished in every detail, la 
$4 ders splendidly, and is very serviceable. And 

, never before has such a dress been offered 
; anywhere near this price. The original mode 

cost many, many times as much, and this i: 
decided opportunity for you to secure an exact 
duplicate at an exceptionally low price. $4.98 
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Remember, We Always 
+] Pay All Mail or Express 
“| Charges. 


Easter comes early this year, 
March 23rd, so the new styles 
were made ready earlier than 
usual. _Send_ for your Perry- 
Dame Style Book to-day. It is 
ready now. And it is FREE 
to you. 


This SIGNED GUAR- 


fi ANTEE BOND goes with 
; every article we sell. 


», 


1 PERRY, DAME & Co.ntw York erry 
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‘ One - Piece Dress of 
by ne quality Linene. 
inty and attractive in 
Style and so nicely made 
and finished that youwill 
wonder how we can se}} 
it at such a low price. 
Every girl and woman 
who reads this will want 
to order timmediately. 
a The model has a chic 
little blouse waist with 
one tuck at each shou}- 
der and a square collar 
and cuffs of handsome 
whiteeyeletembroidery, 
The graceful high- 
waisted gored skirt has 
a full-length pleat 
stitched down front, and 
the back is in the fash- 
ionable habit style. The 
dress fastens down front 
with pretty white pearl 
buttons. Can befurnish- 
ed in cadet blue, tan, 
heliotrope or white, 
Sizes, for Women, 32to 
44 inches bust measure; 

S Skirts 40 inches long in 
For Misses and 
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Illustrating a strictly tai 

y tailored 
model of very fine it 
wool Serge. bape, 


favor with the woman 


pref 


f 


model. 


Do 1 This consery- 
tive suit will find great 


ers to be quietly and 
economically well dressed, 
The Serge, always ap- 
ropriate for plain tai- 
red suits, was selected 
because of its service- 
giving qualitiesand hand- 
some appearance. 
Jacket is smartly cut- 
away in front and has the 
chic semi-fitting lines so 
becoming to every figure, 
The conventional notch 
collar and long lapels are 
in perfect accord with the 
quiet designing of the 
The sleeves are 
made stylishly without 
fulness and are trimmed 
with buttons and careful- 
ly stitched in cuff effect. 
Lined throughout with dura- 


The 


who 


ble quality lustrous satin. | he 
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<irt is especially 


stylish attcl 4s 


made with the popular raised waist 
Jine and lony stitched panel jn the 


ba 


| The 


front is trittumetd on 
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here before. It brings a breath of the 
Fast to Broadway.” 
Claude had turned half round on the 


piano-stool. His eyes were fixed upon genuine, she hai 
Van Brinen. And now Van Brinen Now, in New Yor 


looked at him. There was an instant of 
silence. Then Claude swung round again 
to the piano and began to play something 
that was not out of the opera. Charmian 
had never heard it before. But Mrs. 
Mansfield had heard it. 


I heard a great voice out of the temple 
Saying to the seven angels, Go your ways, 
and pour out the vials of the wrath of God 
upon the earth .. , 

The second angel poured out his vial upon 
the sea; and it became as the blood of a 
dead man... 

The fourth angel poured out his vial 
upon the sun; and power was given unto 
him to scorch men with fire... . 

The sixth angel poured out his vial upon 
the great river Euphrates; and the water 
thereof was dried up, that the way of the 
Kings of the East might be prepared. . . 

Behold, I come as a thief. Blessed is he 
that watcheth, and keepeth his garments, 
lest he walk naked, and they sec his shame. 


When Claude ceased there was a silence 
that seemed long. He remained sitting 
with his back to his wife and his guests, 
his face to the piano. At last he got up 
and turned, and his eyes again sought 
the face of Van Brinen. Then Van Bri- 
nen moved, clasped his long and thin 
hands tightly together, and said: 

‘“That’s great! That’s very great!” 

He paused, gazing at Claude. 

“That's enormous!” he said. 
mean 


“Do you 
is that from the opera?” 
























time to do a1 Ly 
And, just nov d 
ae 


Long ago, 


> ae 
: 


up in motley, with | 

that strove, though 
to be false, he ascina' 
Claude, harder, more d 
unhappy, feverish with ; 
ment of soul and brain, a 
woman who loved all tha 
exotic, who hated and despi 
monplace, and who lived 
ment. o. 
She threw out one or two 
Claude, and he, who in I ondo 
fused her invitations, in New Yo 
cepted them. Why did he d 

Because he had flung away his r 
because he was secretly angry with 
himself, the self to which he w; 

the rein; because he, too, durit 
period was living on excitement; because 
he longed sometimes, with a cruel long. 





ing, to raise up a barrier between himsel 
and Charmian. a 
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Q)NE day Claude went to see her a 
a long rehearsal. When he rea 
the hotel it was nearly eight od 
Claude had promised to dine with Y 
Brinen that night, and Charmian was 
dining with some friends. But, at the 
last moment, Van Brinen had telephon 
to say that he was obliged to go to a 
concert on behalf of his paper. Claude 
had left the opera-house, w excited, 
doubtful what to do. Tf he eae to 
the St. Regis he would be all alone. At 





Se Sn 4k ah ak, either sisle with overlay ins folds wy “Oh, no!” said Claude. that moment he dreaded solitude. After 
my YCATS, OF vn, OF, « Dy anc supplied with deep sile pleats ’ : . , s 
B measure; Skirts about | sraviditw a most desiable fulness Mi woo. sence Ile came to sit down, and began to _ hesitating for a moment outside the stage 
7 inches x | front. while preserving Jony, wracefal, 4 / ° ; , i ’ ; "PC j 
ioe ke Ged wat seattab Shes Comes in Navy yy. SATIN LINED + talk CpUle kly Ol all sorts ol things. \\ hen dd: Or, he called a taxi-cab, and ordered 
J measureonly. Theskirts } blue. black or taupe xray. | oiees. fot the two newspaper men were about to go the man to drive to the Ritz-Carlton 
™ of dresses are made with | /o” fF eter, be to a ‘ether ti! 3 
1a three inch basted hem casa of to ae in Pa itt ds away \ an 131 nen suid: Hotel. 
: eee “1. enyths yr Agi ses anid 3 re P “as ' 
oe oes ean ie Sant Homes, Vy 16, 1 years. oF I wish you success, Mr. Heath, as J] Mrs. Shifiney would probably be out, 
ngthened or shortened {34/36 inch bust measure, ‘Is : io . mm. - 
by the customer. One| 4a’ inch skirt lenvths. Coat i have very seldom wished it for any man. would almost certainly have some én- 
I of the prettiest frocks you the correct length for sper ‘ 





could find and a truly tempting 









CHICAGO to yourhome . . 
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No. 6B94 


Stylish 
Norfolk Waist 













Price, deliver- 
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This Storm Coat 


SLIP-ON STORM 


COAT. made otsh er 
of | 
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Women’s 
or Misses’ 
Sizes 



















lor since I have heard some of your mu- 


Claude’s face thushed painfully, be- 
came scarlet. 

“Thank you very much,” he almost 
muttered. But he wrung Van Brinen’s 
thin hand hard, and when he was alone 


“& bargain at this figure, $ 35 ed 3 peat hes Maton & | sic, | feel that you deserve it as very few Claude did not 
; " = t rder by ofa jah oa Sey Tae af . : 4 rae, 
Price, delivered FREE from 122 Se cae < No. 40B86 | musicians I know anything of do. care. He had been drowned in his own 


‘* 


gagement for the evening. The hour was 
unorthodox for a visit. 


music for hours. He was in a | 
emotional condition, and almost wanted 
to do something strange, something 
bizarre. 


He sent up his name to Mrs. Shifiney, 


ee Cre | See a eee —CO ee a set 


































































TYLISH NEW 0" See Murua} j ] with Charmian he said: , : who was at home. Ina few moments she 
SO EROLI WAIST, | hiv. The hich storm Ae | pa? all the men I have met in New _ sent down to say she would see him in 
made of, pete mun Sleep ais tton, thor- ) we | York, that is the one I like best, her sitting-room. When Claude came 
Sie wien down the ought De Re fen | Van Brinen had considerable intluen e into it he found her there in an evening 
front over shoulders ane clemencies of the | in the musical world of New York, and — gown. 
ison front it eight cat sleeves ne tri after that evening he used it on Claude's “Do forgive me! You're going out?” 
large pear’ See EAE Citic, eae ke: Aasts behalf. The art circles of the great city he said. 
sailor collar of same enerom collar Lanse had Claude’s name perpetually upon ‘‘Where are you dining?” she answered. 
cetein sleeves, with | most Die tor their lips. Articles began to appear which Claude made a-vague seg ya 
Pd oa ner chion from Severe ‘oiced the great expectation with whic ‘Have you come to dine with me?" ’ 
ae ‘match the weather, Co. es for ata ae peeing 10 LS, sald, aeitting. 
Eo era eon TO thy | Claude’s work. The “boom” grew, and ‘But I see you are going out!” 
\ Bee eee AE. was no longer merely sensational, a noisy She shook her powerful head. 
~ collar and ee A gpebe Br thing worked up by paid agents. “We will dine up here. But I must 
on hile: is am alinost indisjven Charmian became quickly aware of | telephone to a number in Fifth Avenue. 
Sizes 321044 | mt iy so when this and exulted. Now and then she re- She went toward the telephone: . 
wer Beate acacia Samana) membered her conversation with Susan “Oh, but I can’t keep you at home. \ 
eine. ane Price, delivered FREE lect and had a moment of doubt, of It is too outrageous!” he said. a 
a | wonder. Now and then a fleeting expres- “Give me time to telephone, she an: 
Price, d CHICAGO $9.45 sion in the pale face of her husband, a  swered, looking round at him over h 
lal teyeurhome ==" | look in his eyes, a sound in his voice, even — shoulder. 4 
SEEN. No. 19B83 | a movement, sent a shght chill through “You are much too kind!” n aa 
to your Girls’ $9.15 her heart. But these faintly disagreeable al | =A looked in to settle about your 
ae Sizes eins aie sensations passed swiftly from her. The coming to that rehearsal.” a 
ad This ‘same elie peti a 6 10 whirling of life took her, swept her on. She got the number m Fifth nue 
: ——_—s eo She had scarcely time to think, though and spoke through the telephones 
' a 63c $ 2.15 she had always time to feel intensely. s ee not Aaa And noua 
| No. 23B90 | YETEN during these days of fierce me to order a dinner for—” she g) Neet 
= Women’s Royal Cut $1.9 pe: : fy Trimmed Hat $9.19 preparation she was separated from at him shrewdly— “a tired Sar jie 
B ots ey 272257)». A Geto Bacoldiw saline Claude. He had innumerable things to do Claude smiled. They comsuitedss 
Oo SY eZ, brim dress Hat. Hand made connected with the production. Charmian gether amicably, arranging the ) A 
12892. Womer* ri Tan eas betgeen intent haunted the opera-house, but was seldom The dinner was brought quickly | 
Metal, Calf or Patent Colt: kled silk Eyre, Brats... Ne actually with Claude there, though she they sat down, one on each side of a round 
skin with calf or black cloth See ones ata thier laree often saw him on the stage or in the or- table decorated with lilies-of-the-vat o-* 
tops, either tipped or plain buds made of silk, and cambric “Pm playing traitress to-night,” . Ts, 


toes. medium weight flexible 
soles, Cuban or iow heels. 
“Also all black velvet, like 
cut or without tip. Any of 
these we can furnish with 
the high wide toe or with 
short vamps, medium 


branches with imported rose fo- chest ra, heard him cliscussing points con- 
liage. You may order this hat 
in black, white, or corn color, 
trimmed with pink, old rose or 
American Beauty roses. 


Price. delivered FREE from $2.19 


Shiffney said in her deep voice. _* Wi 
to have been at a dinner é bier eg 
Senniers by Mrs. Algernon” ae 

“T am so ashamed.” > 


| 

| cerning his work. And Claude was very 
| often away, when rehearsals did not de- 
| mand his attention, visiting the singers 
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va! Ores who were to appear in the opera, going =: i 
iter Sizes 2418 Widths. ; “a sae Ses through their roles with them, trying to “Or are you a little bit flatteres 
Order by number T, : d $] 19 imbue them with his exact meaning. “Both, perhaps.” — 
12B92 Untrimme As Sa Charmian meanwhile was with some of “A divinely complex, esac 
Apo FREE OUR GUARANTEE tahtateawiiteor soem, the friends she had made in New York. me about the rehearsal. a 
smd CHICAGO If you are not pleased (more than satisiied) with any article, return it at Wan, diles FREE Thus it happened that Claude was They plunged in toa di ~USS 
to your home (ala Cacablipemelletct se eaidaanlaahtats Deiter from CHICAGO to able to meet Mrs. Shiffney several times sic. Mrs. Shiffmey was 
Write today for FREE BIG SPRING STYLE BOOK™ home. without Charmian’s knowledge. the art of subtle 1 latter, 
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Mrs. Shiffney had multitudes of friends iV 
in New York, and was always rushing _ service of car 
about. It never occurred to Charmian w 
that she had any time to give to Claude, 
or that Claude had any time to give 


her. But Mrs. Shifineyyiahwayscfoynd\ $e 


— ae — <~ 
_ — —— - 


‘and be'first in your town to get posted on all the new styles. to be. And she alw: 
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| Pillow Cases 





Established 15-48. 
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Times change, 






remains a standard. 









“7 TTICA’—a pledge 
of quality. For 

as long aS anyone can re- | 

member, the name “Utica” 
has stood for good and relia- 
ble sheets and pillow cases. 


| 
| 
! 
Sold by dry goods stores every- | 
where. Look for the “Utica” label. | 


Our “Mohawk” Brand is a good : 
sheet, not quite so heavy as “Utica” 





Utica. NY. 





[F YOU are unable to buy a copy of THE 


DELINEATOR at any news-stand, you 
would confer a great favor on the publishers 
by sending the name and address of the dealer, 
and we will immediately remedy the matter. 
The news-dealer will thank you also. 


The one toilet cream which 
fives universal satisfaction 
7_EL,CA 


LTON' ST. ww. 


5 STAR FLOWER SEED NOVELTIES 












®.. For Only 10 Cts. 


> Celosia Castile Gould, 
> «most brilliant of flowers. 

ek Crego Aster, monster white, 
: enormous in size. 

yp Carnation. Everblooming, 

. finest white, large double. 

Glant Portulaca, a ylorious new 
: sort of marvelons brilliancy. 

’. Orchid-flowered Panales, wonder- 
"a ful colors and forts. 

These 5 most superb Novelties sold last 
year for one dollar. Nothing better in 
cultivation. We mail all 5 with cultural 
directions and big Catalogue 

FOR ONLY TEN CENTS. 
Our biy Catalogue of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Bulbs, and rare new Fruits /ree to all 
who apply. We are the largest growers in the 
world of Gladiolus, Cannas, Dahllas, Lilies, etc., 
and our stocks are the best and cheapest. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


BERRY 


A Delicious fruit the 
» of small 
for salads, preserves and can 
Cm ning; a flavor you will li 
4] 


Fruit prolific all season 


AFAR SY 


Ze * 


For 10 Cents 


y 


lomatoberry seed in coupo 


envelope, together with ou 
c) § colored 1913 Seed Catalog 
 wwWwve thre N ( d enve me 


: 4} when re 


turned to us with 
J + 

; trade 

oo coin or stamps today. 


- Box 114 Auburn, N. ¥ 
PECKHAM’S MAKE YOUR 
Old Feathers Valuable 


Magnificent Willow Plumes, 
French Curl Plumes, 
Boas, Pom Pons, 
Neck Pieces, Hat 
Bands, Stick-ups, 
Hair Ornaments 
and many other 
fashionable 
trimmings 
made from 
your old 
feathers 

















send us your old feath 
ers, from them we make 
many tashionable trimmines 
and articles of women's « ear. 
Favultlessty curled and dyed your 
favorite shade. Cuaranteed to look as well, hold their shape 
and color and wear as lony as any you can buy from a 
dealer at three or four times the cost. 
Se era fees, SO, Hate, what yu 
© m; nm, and we will quote you our 


remarkably low price. If prices are not satisfactory, feathers 

will be returned at our expense ; 
Reference; National Bank of Commerce. 

Write for our latest plume catalog, also prices for dyeing, 

cleaning and curling plumes, and for accordion and side 

(knife) pleating. 


Peckham’s, 639 Washington Ave., St. Louis 
earns “eras 


7 
















plums Excellent 


grow quick and trong 
or flat on ground. | 


grow in loose clusters (see cut) 


ve will send package of 


. order tor seeds itis good for 
* 


Smith Bros. Seed Co., 











dual temperament, and beautifully. The 
discussion was long and animated. lasting 
all through dinner to the time of Turkish 
cofice. Claude forgot his fatigue, and 
Mrs. Shiffney almost forgot her caprice. 
She became genuinely interested in the 
discussion merely as a discussion. Her 
sincere passion for art got the upper hand 
in her. And this made her the more de- 
lightful. The evening fied and its feet 
were winged. 

“IT was going to a party at Eve In- 
ness’s,’’ she said, when half -past ten 
chimed in the clock on her writing-table. 
“But Ill give it up.” 

Claude sprang to his feet. 

‘Really you must not. I must go. I 
must really. I know I need any amount 
of sleep to make up arrears.”’ 

“You don’t look sleepy.” 

“How could I, in New York?” 

“We don’t need to sleep here. Sit 
down again. Eve Inness is quite def- 
initely given up.” 

‘<RBut——" 

Mrs. Shiffney looked at him, and he sat 
down. At that moment he remembered 
the morning in the pine-wood at Con- 
stantine, and how she had looked at him 
then. He remembered, too, and clearly, 
his own recoil. Now he believed that 
she had been very treacherous in regard 
to him. Yet he felt happier with her, 
and even at this moment. as he returned 
her look, he thought: ‘‘Whatever she may 
have felt at Constantine, I believe I have 
won her over to my side now. I have 
power. She always felt it. She feels it 
now more than ever.” And abruptly he 
said: 

‘You are on Sennier’s side. And really 
it is a sort of battle here. The two man- 
agements have turned it into a battle. 
We’ve been talking all this evening of 
music. Do you really wish me to suc- 
ceed? I think—” he paused. He was 
on the edge of accusing her of treachery 
at Constantine. But he decided not to 
do so, and continued: 

‘What I mean is, do you genuinely 
care whether I succeed or not?”’ 

After a minute Mrs. Shiffney said: 

“Perhaps I care more, even, than Char- 
mian does.” 


HER large and intelligent eyes were 

still fixed upon Claude. She looked 
absolutely self-possessed, yet as if she were 
feeling something strongly, and meant 
him to be aware of that. And she be- 
lieved that just then it depended upon 
Claude whether she cared for his success 
or desired his failure. His long resistance 
to her influence, followed by this partial 
yielding to it, had begun to irritate her 
capricious nature intensely. And _ this 
irritation, if prolonged, might give birth 
in her either to a really violent passion, 
of the burning straw species, for Claude, 
or to an active hatred of him. At this 
moment she knew this. 

‘Perhaps I care too much,” she said, 
quietly. 

And instantly, as at Constantine, when 
the reality of her nature deliberately 
made itself apparent, with intention 
calling to him, Claude felt the invincible 
recoil within him, the backward move- 
ment of his true self. The spurious 
vanity of the male died within him. The 
feverish pleasure in proving his power 
vanished. 

And all that was left for the mo- 
ment was the dominant sense of honor, 
of what he owed to Charmian. Mrs. 
Shiffney would have called this “the 
shriek of the Puritan.” It was certainly 
the cry of the real man in Claude. And 
he had to heed it. But he loathed himself 
at this moment. And he felt that he 
had given Mrs. Shiffney the right to hate 
him forever. 

Desperation seized him. Abruptly he 
got up. 

“Vou are much too kind,” he said, 
scarcely knowing what he was saying. 
“T can never be grateful enough to you. 
If I—if I do succeed I shall know at any 
rate that one—’’ he met her eyes and 
stopped. 

“Good night!” she said. ‘I’m afraid 
I must send you away now, for I be- 
lieve I will run in for a minute to Eve 
Inness, after all.”’ 

As Claude descended to the hall, he 
knew that he had left an enemy behind 
him. 

(To be continued] 
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T isa mistaken notion 
to suppose that you 
must paint your house 


white if you use white 
lead, 


You can have any tint, 
any shade, and it lasts 
if you use Dutcu Boy 
Wuire Leapand Dutch 
Boy Linseed Oil. 





Dutch Boy White Lead in steel kegs, 12%, 25, 50 and 100 Ibs. Dutch Boy Linseed 


Oil, 1 and 5 gallon sealed cans. Ask your paint dealer. 
Let us send you “Painting Helps 12,” full of facts every house owner should know 
about painting. We will include our catalogue of 100 beautiful stencils for walls. 


LEAD COMPANY 


Cincinnati 


NATIONAL 


New York Boston Buffalo 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia, 


Chicago 





Cleselanit San Francisca St lows 


(National Lead A ond Co., Pittsburyh) 








THE WHITE 
NAPHTHA SOAP 


PROCTER & GAMBLE C\NCINNAT\ 





This soap is made to be 
your laundress 


P.aANDG, — The White 
Naphtha Soap is so made 
that— 


It lathers freely in any water, 
hard or soft—works anywhere. 


It works best in cold or luke- 
warm water—saves the hands 
from contact with scalding suds. 


It loosens the dirt from 
clothes without hard rubbing or 
boiling — eliminates the drudg- 
ery of washday. 


It washes clothes sweet and 
clean without harming a thread 
—gives perfect satisfaction no 
matter how particular you 
may be. 


In other words, P.ANDG.—The 
White Naphtha Soap works 
in such a way that it relieves 
you of the work for which 
you would hire a laundress, 
and does your washing just as 
well. 


All you need do is follow the 
directions inside the blue wrap- 
per. They amount simply to 
putting clothes to soak and 
giving a little attention to badly 
soiled wristbands and _ neck- 


bands. 


Get a cake from your grocer 
—5 cents. Give P.ANDG.—The 
White Naphtha Soap a chance 
and, what it is made to be, it 
will be—your laundress! 


The White Naphtha Soap 


in the Blae Sect 
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[Continued from page 122] Doll's Hat 


to prove that no water can hurt 4 





Yavawars 
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mediately, and Dr. Charles Mayo was 
appointed in his stead. 


“The fever was stamped out, and the | ( : V;- LILI NETTE 


Council, seeing their mistake, finally THE MOIST PROOF MALINE 
consented to give one thousand dollars | This fluffy, chic doll’s hat is made en- 
toward a whole-time Health Officer if ' tirely of pink and Nell Rose Malinette, 
the league would pay the other one thou- | Nell Rose is the new color named fo 
sand dollars. An expert from New York President-to-be Wilson's daughter. Send 6 
has been with us two months, and we are | two-cent stamps to cover partial expense, 
highly pleased with the good work he is and we will mail it. Dip this hat in water, 
doing. We expect Rochester to become Shake it, then let it dry. The Malinette 
as famous for its beauty and cleanliness | Hy aes Saya lustrous as before. 
as it is for its surgeons. alinette is the /ustrous maline that is 

“Mrs. C te Mayo, who has_ been | guaranteed waterproof. You can even boil 
president of the League ou two years, he lo eae with a tepid iron and it will 
or signed at our last annual meeting, an : ere 
MRS. PERCY V, PENNYBACKER Eoival Foie; of .am now trying to fill her place. We have i ast dg eeodieriall apache beep ten 
Women's Clubs of America a flourishing Junior League; we have had See eS ae 7 a ieee year. 
tag days and clean-up days. So far, we 1h. ad Gach aici rae yeaicha have — st aen 
have earned over three thousand dollars, 4 Siphon pore Amat tcaly a dal’ hat 
a: but our expenses are high, and we real- | peaild be beggin se dicras cel oe $0 cat 
ize we must keep busy continually in | Send only six 2-cent stamps 
=> r F : : : . : or the hat today. 
> The President and the Board of Srold ben (is organization What" | | THEO. TIEDEMANN & SONS 


76 Mercer Street, New York 


Directors of The General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs of America 
have undertaken the personal conv 
duct and editorship of 


Musical Club Program 


“~ . 2 a Sena Zc Stan) to cover postage fur lileral 
HERE are many music clubs 'THE RO AD fee sans of Keeler Siperict (ol 
, ’ ° rea, Cold Cream Soap and Face Pew. 
tered over the country, as WEI as ‘TO BEAUTY der, the most ee juiisite forthe Stisatd 
many department clubs having a music Complexion, Also booklet, "The Secret 
section. For the benefit of such and for of Beauty." CWARLES E, KEELER 60, Dept. ©, Vailadelphts, fr, 
those general clubs who would like to : RIDER AGENTS WANTED 
take up the study of music for a change, m in each town to ride and estubst sanzte 
- ; IMIS Bicycle. Moarite for pron crer, 
we append the program of the Harriman We Ship on Approval sie. 3 71 
. . “ ° 
Music Club for the present year, which | 











defpcstt allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
and prepay freight on every bteyde. 


ne aed eae = Soh cheek were . = FACTORY PRICES on hicyiles, ti - 
has been found satisfactory inevery way: —— anid sundries, Ds net Au unt Coivecd tea ” 
“2 : “1G : CAs ’ alos and learn our tacheard cf pricesand mar ides spect ofa, 
A NEW OFFICIAL I. Early Italian M uSIC. Searlatul as a Tires, ‘caster brake rear wheels, lamps, sundries, ee 


Composer and Founder of the Neapolitan MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. F-21, Chicago, i 
School. Round Tuble: Evolution of the is "STOC 
: ee A (icles K 
Opera from Church Music. Music: 6a INGS 
‘ 4 a] eo >: é ) :, a ‘, - . 
( ‘hant; Chorus. Piano: Pastoral Caprice We will guarantee to keep your child in Fay " 
oe) feet ont en beter, fel ete and te te 
Il. Rossini. The Composcr. His a wines and aie alle you can ee 
: ‘ . « Stechinge made. ry them now. Satisfaction 
Contemporaries (Donizetti and Bellini) or money UNC: btn at sais no Hares 
Round Table: William Tell; Lucia di Te ce eee 
Lammermoor. Music: Overture (Tan- THE FAY STOCKING CO. BOX 100, ELTRI, 0 | 


WOMAN'S CLUB 
DEPARTMENT 


which they believe will be the 
most important expression of the 
actual achievements of women's 
clubs work in America ever atv Nese ee nies (ow ore, aid 

the aria “Celeste Aida.” 


ted ina eneral magazine un ‘call IV. Song Writers: Tosti, Boito, Sgam- 
daa 2 e bati. Music: Could I; Goodbye. Violin 


cred). Vocal duet, “‘Norma.’’ Piano 
duet from William Tell. 

Ill. Vern. Life; Operas. Round 
Table: Interest of Verdi's Life to the Stu- 
dent. Rigoletto; Il Trovatore; Aida. 


Ferry’s Seeds prove their worth 
at harvest time. After over fifty 
years of success, they are pro- 
nounced the best and surest by 
careful planters every where. + 


oe 
hy 


} Ou; ce aler sells them. 
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1 | a 1913 Seed Annual free o 
der the auspices of the Federation. = Intermezzo, Cavalleria Rusticana. The maim oF 
ATH} | Realistic Italian Opera. Round Table: D. M. FERRY & CO. 
‘e | Mascagni; Puccini. Music: ‘The Girl of DETROIT, MICH. 
o the Golden West. 
The department of “What Women’s ic CT Comer Muse ae. ASChb 


Symposium, with music. 

VI. MENDELSSOHN. Biography. Art 
and Influence. Music: Hunting Song; 
Spring Song; Rondo Capriccioso, Op. 14, 
Concerto in G minor. Round Table (For 
discussion). 

VII. ScoumaNN. The Romanticist; 
The Song-Writer. Music: Vocal, Dedica- 


Clubs Are Doing,” in The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, has received the official en- 
dorsement of the Board of Directors of 
the General Federation cf Women’s 
Clubs, and its information will be per- 
sonally gathered by the editor appointed 





‘on, tion, Serenade. Piano: Soaring; Dream- 
by the General Federation ing. Round Table: At Home; In Music. AT WHOLESALE 
MRS. PERCY V.- PENNYBACKER VIII. BrauMms. Early History. Place Oe an Pesos eon ie ange 
President General Federation in Musical World. Round Table: Influ- ays? FREE trial. First buyer ap 
of Women’s Clubs ence of Schumann upon Brahms. Music: pointed (agent. ay a me pe 
Songs, Lullaby; Still as the Night. Piano plog “and wholesale price list Free. 

CRETIA L. BLANKENBURG Scherzo in E Minor, Op. 4. Be the First. Write at once. 
LU ; Scherzo in E Minor, Op 

First Vice-President IX. Wacxer. Life History: Drama- F. 0. EVANS PIANO (0., 


ici : INthnots 
tist: Musician. Round Table: Personality 421 Fine Arts Blég., Chicago 


of Wagner, Wagnerian Harmony, Influ- 
ence on Others. Music: Piano, Good 
Friday Music, Parsifal. Vocal: Lullaby, 
Traéume. Ensemble, Overture to Lohen- always insist upon 
grin. 

X. WAGNER (cont.). Early Opera, 


9 
Lohengrin, The Flying Dutchman. Leg- EET S 


This department, edited by 
Mrs. Mary 1. Wood, will begin 
IN THE FEBRUARY 


PATENT 
ends of Nibelungen-Lied. Later Works: 1S] Eves 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL Tristan and Isolde; Tannhiauser; Parsifal. Invisible in ks 
ee : and Sst 00 
Round Table: Religion of Parsifal. Fa- 
mous Singers in Opera. Music: Piano yi pecmakers ust 
Funeral March, Gotterdimmerung. Vo- eee - ne : i wee trade 
For Sale Everywhere at cal, Spring Song, Valkyrie; Love’s Death, them. Genunne es sje, and 
1 Cents Tristan and Isolde. Ensemble, Intro- mark. ]i'sin the oo oe 
5 duction to Act III, Lohengrin. the name 'Peets Op Pon” 
XI. Ricarp Strauss. Lyrics. Or- cavelope Black or whife © 
THH CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA chestral. Round Table: The Man; Tech- ' welopes oplyv 


nical Mastery; Salome; Guntram; Elek- 
tra. Music: Triumerie, Op. 9. Songs jes 
(selected); Ensemble, Tod und Ver- : 
klarung. 

XII. The Latest Word in Modern 
Music. Who and What? Hansel and 
Gretel, Humperdinck. 
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SOAP 


Frequent shampoos with Cuticura 
Soap, assisted when necessary by 
gentle anointings with Cuticura 
Ointment, afford the purest,sweet- 
est and most economical method 
of freeing the scalp of infants and 
children from minor eruptions, 
itchings and scalings and of es- 
tablishing permanent hair health. 


Soap and Otatment sold throughout the 

a ibear sample of each mailed free, with 

32-p. book. Address ‘‘Cuticura,"’ Dept. 133, Boston. 

ca Tender-faced men shave tn comfort with Cutl- 
cura Soap Shaving Stick. Liberal sample free. 


Dr. J. PARKER PRAY’S 


Toilet Preparations 


Wasson 7} 


For softening and whitening the skin, Feeds and 
nourishes the tissues. Preserven a beautiful com- 
plexiuo and restores a faded one. Jars, 25 cents. 
Send stamp fur Catalugue. Gueda sent 
on receipt of price coud postage 


DR. J. PARKER PRAY COMPANY 


10 & 12 East 23d Street, New York 








BEAUTIFUL NEW THINGS 


IN EMBROIDERY 


The newest ideas in all branches of Embroidery are 
found in the Kaumagraph Annual. These wonder- 
ful designs give beautiful clear outline on any kind of 
material inaninstant. New book, shirt waist design 
and alphabet sent for 15 cents. Agents wanted. 

Dept. 2 KAUMAGRAPH CO., 209 W. 38th St, New York 


KAUMAGRAPH DESIGNS WON’T BREAK OFF 


——— el 
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$ 1 -00 Postpaid 
Send for Catalog FREE °°)!!! sec how to dress 
WEIL» 


Earn a Few Dollars 
for Yourself 


in a few hours’ time by simply asking 
some of your frends to let you 
forward their subscription to THE 
DELINEATOR and EVERYBODY'S 
MAGAZINE. 


Some who have collected only 
five or six subscriptions for us im this 
way have earned $8 and $10. 


The opportunity is a splendid one. 
In addition to the liberal commission 
on each subscription, you can se- 
cure a share of the $53,000.00 


ip cash prizes which we are offenng. 


- t 
a : > : ‘ 
SSS 


1419 Vine Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Send us your name to-day, and 
we will mail you full particulars. 


DEPARTMENT F-D. 


THE DELINEATOR 


Batterick Building New York 





COMING SUMMER 
STYLES 


[Illustrated on pages 92 and 93} 


NCE when I tried to buy a garden- 
party hat in August and found 
that all the new models were ve- 

lours and beavers, I felt that the shops 
had a most preposterous way of outdis- 
tancing the seasons. I should perhaps 
. think now that January was hardly the 
time to be offered filmy batistes, crisp 
linens and dainty crépes, if I hadn't dis- 
covered how extremely satisfactory it is 
to start my Spring sewing early and get 
it out of the way. I find that I have an 
even better assortment of Summer mate- 
rials now than later, for the shops outdo 
themselves in January to present an at- 
tractive assortment, and the prettiest 
shades and patterns are soon picked out. 
And as for the styles, they were decided 
on some time ago by the Paris créuteurs 
and are displayed already by up-to-date 
houses. 


ON PAGES 92 and 93 there are a num- 

ber of new models pictured which 
can be copied for smart and useful Sum- 
mer frocks. Design 5930 is a new shirt- 
waist which has proved very taking. It 
has a yoke-facing across the back which 
extends over the shoulders and under 
this in front broad tucks. The tucks 
nll out underarm hollows admirably 
while the yoke keeps a smooth, unbroken 
shoulder line. Shorter sleeves and an 
vpen-necked collar on the Robespierre 
order may be substituted for those shown 
here if the style of the blouse is liked by 
strenuous tennis players. 

An excellent skirt for outing purposes 
is that shown in design 5911. Its front 
closing and pocket are both practical and 
good-looking, and its lines are straight 
without being too narrow for action. 

Design 5913, having tucks in the waist 
and tucks or gathers at the top of the 
skirt, is desirable for sheer lingerie mate- 


’ rials like cotton voile, batiste or hand- 


kerchief linen. Its vest front is one of 
the marks of the new one-piece dresses. 
Outlined with a hand-embroidered fancy 
scallop as in the illustration, the vest is 
remarkably decorative, but it may be 
treated effectively in other ways that 
entail less work—with a plain scallop, 
for instance, or with lace banding. 


F YOU wish a smart Summer suit of 
white serge or a more serviceable one 
of gray homespun you should have a long 
cutaway coat, and a skirt with just a few 
plaits introduced in groups as a trimming. 
Skirts seem to be narrower than ever, but 
they gain some freedom at the lower edge 
by these plaits. Design 5944 has two 
at the right side of the back and an in- 
serted plaited section at the left side of 
the front. The coat, design 5950, has the 
newest wide collar. 

Design 5953 is one of those very sim- 
ple linen dresses trimmed only with lin- 
gerie collar and cuffs of which one can 
not have too many in Summer. It has 
slightly deep armholes and the popular 
two or three piece skirt. 

Probably the most fashionable mate- 
rial for afternoon dresses will be a fine 
quality of cotton crépe. It is shown plain, 
bordered and figured and is being largely 
used by French dressmakers for hand- 
some lingerie gowns. The model shown 
in design 5956 was of cotton crépe 
trimmed with filet banding. Although 
of a washable material the skirt was 
draped very gracefully at the side-front 
seam. The waist has the favorite 
dropped shoulder. 

In design 5968 the jockey effect of 
contrasting sleeves is noticed. This 
idea is becoming rather prominent in 
new models and may develop into one 
of the rages of next season. The waist 
shown here had a jumper of a rich lumi- 
nous blue crépe meteor over a blouse of 
cerise chiffon and was combined with a 
two-piece skirt which was, of course, 
slightly draped. 
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BLING RLAL DOLL 2 BEING REAL DOLL DRESSMAKERS, GIRLS 


VILL ton Mavi ident cir Jetty Wi ten Cid 7 NOTE—Do you know about our Jenny Wren Club? First of all, it teaches its members how Wa 
0 Med dtd i ¥tits ste Sit Ad~gy fitttt; le #7 4S ho sew and it gives them such happy times, too. It has thousands of members now, and it jx 
tiitétiyg fe ied ine yu. tude fa Cittteriine tid, cite 9 Awaiting lo welcome you. Write to Catherine Heath, care of THE DELINEATOR, for particulars, 








py! LAR” CLALS. the Jintty 0 Le a VN Y DEAR GIRLS: Jhe Jenny — to be a business manager whose duty 
Jf pte Ltd LTeattihityy, Shi «10 Will Le fo heGe\\ | Wren Doll-Dressmaking Shop. it will be to keep the sample-book ani 
1104 B08 Littl SOM, Mara Lite LiilllaLOKS lif iPS How does that sound, dears? — the pattern-books up to date. Why not 
SLiish bib gghe You dit Uti JO 254 LUO LUCHA W SOs TOesn't it give you an idea for ask the president of your club to do this 
2 tt kilt Of woth tot Youll this tits la youl? Tiere soi d new kind of work for your clubs this — for you? There should also be a head 

Stil? Ml sttins lO tit llitl You Wild fist Cutler Ld & stad tte year? It seems te me that you will just cutter and a head fitter. You know "GC 
tte tls Ltt tte Of Titlit? LO Like fp litt) Letter Ltd fa A wiAove this new idea of mine—to take up much better than I do, of course, which 4 


tt Youll thiths Of ti) yo fut & teil ile fittest) sot! ib ite ihe fc’ An your clubs or in your play a real little girls in your club are able to cut and fit 
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4usiinssy lhe pupose Of wit 25 Lie Gills (HUME HBL business, the purpose of which is the _ dolls’ clothes best. A 
Mihi, OA tty this 0 Aut LM) Mihi Le Litt? lo ihiiitt Le pod v/ waking of dolly clothes to order. It might be nice to divide the work of 7 
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Do you know there are lots ef wee cutting, having one girl cut dresses, an. 7 
little girlies, too small to sew, who will other the underwear, another the dolls’ > 
Vj, aliaht tm havwine a new, Spring St UZ Yin, Nps BY mes. lus t ; ape . 
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Designs in “Shower-Proof” Fou- Cheney Sib, a, Feud , 
qual- 


ity, and include practically every 


indeed, and are largely floral, “Sholvper-P Ti oof i rice at made of silk 
a A Oe a SF | mH £ VE y emer for o 


Pompadour, Dresden and Louis Ret. U.S. Pat. Off oration or bere millinery, dec- 
XVI effects. A choice is offered ery, the haber- 


asher or manuf 
° acturer, 
from several hundred exclusive pat- wititens Man or 
terns in Cheney Silks. 


lards for this season are beautiful 
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America’s Most 
famous Dessert 








MRS. RORER'S ttt vee e Cae 
ORANGE JELL-O 


MARION HARLAND'S 
PRUNE WHIP 





- SELL 


every one of these beautiful Jell-O desserts is 
“ easy to make, and all are even more delicious 
than beautiful, 


Only, be sure - eet Jell-O, in the Jell-O 

PR tt scons package, with the word Jell-O upon it in bie red 
STRAWBERRY MOUSSE letters, for you cannot make such desserts as these 
with anything but Jell-O. 


ORANGE CUPS 


Our new recipe book contains recipes for making these 
desserts, and for many others equally fine. 

Marion [arland, Mrs. Rorer and four other fa- 

mous cooks contributed recipes for this book, 

Lt will be sent free to all. wher asle 6 for 
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BLANC-MANGE ! Jell-O: package, so you ¢an never make a Fi ince eommmaeeet MRS. HILL'S te 


WITH NUTS \ 
RASPBERRY JELL-O 


mistake with Je Te iy : ante THT rong 














orm... - h al / 
: SEVEN FLAVORS OF JELL-O: i la a ae ii 
Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, | 
: , : s Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 
; ar 


Each /0 CENTS 


4 
j 
At Any Greocer’s 


XS 


~~ a a THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO. 


MRS. TELFORD'S ; 
LEMON-SPLIT JELL-O \ Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 
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MAKE YOUR 


VALENTINES 


MOTHER AND SISTER AND BROTHER AND BEST- 
OF-ALL-FRIEND WILL ENJOY THEM SO MUCH 


Designs by Zaidee Lord Murphy 


HE valentine that you make is 
just twice, maybe three times. as 
nice as the valentine that you buy. 

You see, in the first place, there’s all the 
fun of spending ever and ever so many 
beautiful afternoons cutting red and gold 
paper and sticking it with nice, sticky 
paste. Then there's 


entine for mother dear will please her. 

The funniest valentine of all is going 
to be for your dearest friend. It’s a lit- 
tle ‘“‘candy dandy” and he has a very 
sweet sugar heart. For the back of this 
quaint new sort of a valentine, cut an 
oblong of the stiff white paper measuring 





your very own love 
into the envelope 
that carries your 
home - made _ valen- 
tine to your dearest 
friend. The gift 
which you make al- 
ways carries a whole 
let of love, you 
know. -tnd there's 
the fun of not hav- 
ing to spend very 
many pennies. $ 
Isn't that the 
nicest part of it all? 

For this make-your- 
own-valentine fun you 
will need to buy only a 
sheet cf fairly stiff water- 
color paper, a sheet or 
two each of red and shiny 
gold paper, and a tiny 
pot of gold paint. Your 
paint-box, paste-tube, 
scissors, and ten clever 
fingers will do the rest. 
Spread all these pretty 
things out on your play 
table and begin your first 
valentine, which is to be 
for brother. 


the fun of packing E 


ROM your stiff white 
paper cut a rather 
large oblong. One that 
measures three inches by 
five will be a good size. 
Then cut from your scar- 
let paper a heart measur- 
ing twe and one-half inch- 
es from top to bottom. 
Paste this heart at one 
end of the oblong as you 
see it in the picture. For 
a penny, buy a _ nice 
white, spongy school rub- 
ber, cut it heart shape 
with a penknife, and 
paste it to the center of 
the red heart. Print the 
verse very neatly in the | 
big white space on the | 
card, and at the bottom | 
write: 
“To My Valentine,” 
in pretty letters. 
| 
| 


i wi 






be 


. a — eq 


a 


It will be just the val- 
entine brother wanted, 
for he can take it to 
school and really «se it. | 
Boys. you know, don't 


- 


[ 


To My Valentine ¢ 





tt Sure Ly ac 
And like my hearT 





0 mallerwn 
you do or Say 
j 


u cannot rub ™m 
the wrong Way 
i 


rood 
Jock 


Se 


| Valentine 









ullaor YOu 


‘ought to be. 


| 





care a bit for lace paper 
and Cupids and doves. 
Sister's valentine is a 
gold four-leaf clover — 
“for luck.”” To make it, 
cut four stiff white 
hearts, each three inches long. Cover 
them with the gold paper neatly pasted 
on, and when the paste is dry, lap the 
four little gold hearts with their points 


Comes to you 


‘Sweets to the sweet,’’ 
So this red-and-white dandy 


With his heart of candy 


six inches long and 
three inches wide. 

An oblong of the 

ar same paper measur- 
ing four and one- 
half inches by two 

e | inches is the founda- 
tion for the candy 
man. Paint little 
red peppermint 

| stripes going slant- 
wise across this ob- 
long, and when the 
paint is dry, roll the 
oblong around a 
pencil and paste it 
into a little roll. Draw 
eves and nose and mouth 
with pencil on one end 
of the roll. It really be- 
gins to look like a man! 


OW for his hat. 

A circle of red pa- 
per pasted to the top of 
the candy man makes the 
rim of his hat. A little 
roll of red paper pasted 
to the top of the rim 
makes the crewn. When 
his hat is quite dry, bend 
down the rim at the back 
and paste the little per- 
son to the card you cut 
for him. It will be such 
fun to make his arms, 
his cane and his shiny 
shoes with ink. He shall 


_ have a necktie, too, 
Punch a hole in the — 


card on either side of 
the place where his neck 
Slip a nar- 
row ribbon through these 
holes from the back and 
tie it in a smart bow 
under his chin. On the 
back of the card write 
the verse that you read 
beneath the picture of 
the funny valentine, and 
when it is all finished, 
pack it neatly in a box 
and tie the box with scar- 
let ribbons. No = child 
will have such a funny, 
jolly valentine as this. 

If you should be giving 
a valentine party, you 
can make these candy 
valentines, one for each 
child’s place at the party 
table, using real sticks 
of candy. Buy pretty 
red-and-white candy 
sticks, the beautiful, old- 
fashioned kind that 
grandmother loved when 
she was little. Give each 


one a red-paper hat and tie it to a card 
with a ribbon just as you made the neck- 


tie. 


« 
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MADE IN THE CUP 
AT THE TABLE 


No Waste No Cooking 


Absolutely pure coffee refined like sugar—use 
it as you do sugar—14 to 34 teaspoonful in a 
cup—pour on boiling water—sugar and cream 
to taste—the flavor is always perfect, you 
control the strength. Sold by grocers at 30c. 
and 85c. per tin, except in extreme West and 
South. If your grocer hasn’t it, send us his 
name and 30c. and we will mail you a 30c. tin. 


G. WASHINGTON COFFEE SALES CO., 71 Wall Street, New York 


Always Ready 


a 








ales/eers 





| f¢r over go years 


‘The S7ANDARD AMERICAN DRE: Si GINGHAY 
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Bates Seersucker Gingham 


& reputation for durability and f 
the days when all] goods 
service. 


established 


ast colors in 





were made for | 


To-day it is the same hone 
Properly dyed fabric. 
For style, durability 
color it is unequalled. 


stly woven, 


», and permanency of 


The original Nurses 


Stri es i 
sucker G pes in Bates Seer- 


: ingham is the standard in all hos 
pitals for nurses’ uniforms 


Bates Crown Bed Spreads 
in white crochet and in white an 
satin effects, In correct sizes to fit 
with plain hemmed, fringed or scalloped 


edges; also with Cornerscut. Weal 
white satin effects with flo Phe 


d colored 


all beds, 





touching and paste them in the four-leat ALARGE gold-paper square that is just =3 decoration 
clover form that you see in the picture. a bit more than twice as large as va Ask for Bates Crown Crochet S 
With a fine paint-brush and your gold your valentine makes an envelope to hold ve Bates Cr Preads. 


paint, draw the arrow and do the let- 
tering. 

- Dear mother shall have a valentine 
frame to hold her picture. <A big white 
heart makes the back of the frame. A 


a flat valentine. 


Find the center of the 


square and fold the corners in, touching 


the center. S 


lip your valentine: inside 


and paste on a little red-paper heart to 


hold the corners together. 


On the other 








Bates Colored Table 


the same poe Damask |, 


standing among 


heart the same size and cut from the side of the square paste, in the upper that Bates Seersucker occ colored damasks 
same stiff paper makes the front, but right-hand corner, another red - paper hams. Ask for Bates D “Pies among ging- 
it is covered with either red or gold heart to do for a stamp, and write in red amask. 


Paper, and a heart-shaped opening is cut 
to hold the picture. Join the back and 
the front by pasting just the edges. 
Print the message inside, and your val- 


ink the addre 
you are going 


You never had so much valentine fun, 


did you? 


ss of the friend to whom 
to carry the valentine. 





BLISS, 
t. U, FABY AN & CO. 


72 ‘nklin S 
an. Ve fton, Mass 
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by post card 
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: 9 2 o “BOY KNIGHTS’ PAGE 
i a ONE CORNER OF OUR LETTER-BOX 





ee ee, 





_NO IRONING. 


al woman one of R; 
ss |! e of Ripplett 
feel portractions is that it rie ita me 
eh Haid the ripple is firmly woven into 
Fite te giving a permanently crinkled 

at should not be ironed. You 


can keep yourself and 
i th 
fully spic ‘and span all deeca en 


NOTE: Do you want to be a Boy Knight? THE DELINEATOR has a great big cup 
organized and conducted solely to give boys good times ouldoors and in. You will enjoy it, 
Write to Sir Launcelot, care of THE DELINEATOR, for particulars. 





a. , 


ee ee) et ee or Pu vie! 


A Bags PEMA, mor Mp wy 





Their Own Boy Knight Letter-Heads A Lost Club Heard From 


S I am the new secretary I will GUESS you think our club has broken 
write my first letter to you. Do up, because we have not written to 
tell us what you think about you in so long. The fact of the matter 
our new stationery. If possible, is that we have been camping along the 
nt a copy of the heading in our Delaware River and have had a splendid 
Boy Knights’ Page, so that your other time. We expect to have many more 
clubs may sce what we have been doing. good times this winter than we did last, 
L. V., Louisiana We are to have a room of our own in- 
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variety of pure 
both plain and corded, and 


in all desirable 
: colors, both . : 
contrasting stripes. > solid and in 





; . stead of being obliged to go from house to 
Ripplette is pre-shrunk and fast colored Such an enterprising club as this one in joyce as we had to last season. In thie 
's 28 inches wide and costs 15 cents Wet Louisiana is! The secretary’s letter came to 


yard, 


Ripplette Bed Spreads 


us written on the club’s own stiff white sta- FOOnL Ye will yp : ee Set, books, 
tionery with this heading at the top in big Magazines and games, lor the amusement 
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— — eee black lettering: of the club. H. G., Pennsylvania 
wg wes fo fit all beds, with plain hemmed oe Congratulations, H. G:! We did think that 
Ge ee oe q corner-cut and $ | Boy Knights of the Round Cable you es lost, and we are so delighted to 
striped effects in sink, Blo ) | ey Ree DR Egeee Nose know that It was just because your club ie 
} and yellow. They are cate ar ners BEGET a i PRESIDENT Secretary so busy having a good time that we did not 
Sa Se y are very attractive and <4 vieP er Sener hear from you before. We are publishing 
Brsetical. ae isd eect this letter, though, to tell all the other 
Ripplette spreads are inexpensive and b Which club will be the next one to have — knights how important it is that we have 
suitable for all the year round use. They its own stationery? letters from them regularly. You see, if we 
can be washed frequently because they are ; don't hear from you, boys, we are not able = 
ie In weight and need no ironing. i When Boy Knights Camp to send your promotion ee as a are is 
mportant. [sera | Win nomic val Aah. Ag oF due; we can’t write you all the news that we 
Phe ee yey tree SUbStitutes are my “he: ama | ERE is a program of our doings paven't room for in THE DELINEATOR and 
Myon NS ENcecuies araviieeRG ales e seercane et , 4 while we were in camp. We g9 UP which we are writing the other boys. Write 
enuine unless it has a Ripplette asctirh 2 7 to Grape Creek, which is near the moun- often, please. 
; If you cannot get Ripplette at your dealer’s send pi tains, and where we can get plenty of — 
3 ce sae nares Boe 7 el ed NR ag 4 eae. —_ roy Wiatler and wood. We usually stay about Splendid Winter Plans 
Ce just what you want. | ’ d two days and one night. We always I WANT to tell you of the progress of a 
ee : BLISS. FABYAN & CO camp in military fashion. our club. A short time ago: we gave ‘ 
oe ‘ se oes yeas” , é First Day an entertainment which turned out a per- = 
bor et Dept. K, 72 Franklin St., BOSTON, MASS. ¢ 5 ; ; fect success. Last week our club was 
eee aes ae ese Di 9:00 A.M. Start to Grape Creck to our given a house party of a week at an island 
ae aie. tency Se pe 3 camping place, - near Savannah which has a fine beach 
ware has Ss eee Sit ot Se 10:00 a.m. In sight of Grape Creek and excellent surf. Most of us wenl ip 
Ice-House. Three miles. swimming every day and some went crab- - 
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PSWICH 


ee HOSIERY ze 


lhe, ye maides and y 

ve will do thee well t 
brands of | 

(Greate Grandmother bou 


day 
roode olde pyCasyeyry 
ve olden dave 


only hosierve 


hop-keepet 
hou canst see { 


IPSWICH No. 2: 


leswired AEs 


Poultry Pigeons, 
Water Fowl, Geese, 
Incubators, freight 


43 VARIETIES 


Turkeys, Ornamental Birds, Dogs. 
paid. Catalogue 4 cents. 
MISSOURE SQUALB CO., Dept. 8. 8. Kirkwood, Mo. 


MONEY MAKING POULTRY 


Our specialty. Leading varieties pure bred chickens, tur- 
eys, ducks and geese. Prize winners. Best stock and 
CARs, Lowest prices, oldest farm, 28th year, Fine catalog 


H. M. JONES CO., Box 45, Des Moines, la. 
é6 oe {ex 
Latest Book BS fidvas haben Waccoane beau- 


tiful pictures. Latest improved methods to raise 
poultry. All about world’s fameus Runner Ducks, 
40 other varieties pure-Dred poultry. This Book, low- 
est prices, fowls, ers, incubators, etc., only 5 cents. 


BERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Box 29, Clarinda, lowa 


48 BREEDS chickens, 


Northern = raised, 












Fine pure bred chickens, 
ducks, geese and turkeys. 
hardy and very beatiful. 
Fowls, ees and incubators at low prices. 
America's greatest) poultry farm. Send 4c. 
for larye, fine Nineteenth Annual Poultry Rook. 


A. F.NEUBERT, 680x936 MANKATO, MINN. 


@ Best Birds, Best Eggs, 
Lowest Prices All leading 


varieties 
pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Turkey s, 
Largest Poultry Farminthe world. Fouls, Fangs 
and Incubators atlowest prices. Send for big book, 
"Poultry for Protit.”” Dells how to raise poultry and 
run incubators successfully. It’s FREE, send for it. 


J. W. MILLER CO., Box 29, Rockford. Le 


nite 
HATH 
ORNAMENTAL IRON FENCE 


urable and cheaper than wood. Hundreds of patterns for 
Se ee. cormetenics. public grounds. Write for free cata- 
bgue and special offer. Complete line of Farm Fence, Gates, etc. 


WARD FENCE CO., 245 Main St., Decatur, Ind. 
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World’s Champion 


140-Egg Incubator 


Double cases all over; best copper tank; nursers, self- 
regulating. Beat 149-Chick T= = 

hot-water brooder gg : 
$4.95. Heth ordered 
together #1150. Fet. 
prepaid (EB. of Roecklea). BF 
Write for bovk telay. 











yuck from 

Se. Pant, Buffalo, Bf 
Ransag City or 
Racine. 







Batisfactiun guaranteet. 


Belle City Incubator Co., Box 177, Racine Wis. 


Its Profits. ROBERT ESSEX, well known 


throughout America, after a 
pais Century’s Experience in all Branches of 
oultry-Keeping tells How to Keep Poultry Propit- 
ehly; to Build Houses Correctly— Economically , 
How to Succeed. Also all about America’s Largest Line 
ef Incubators. You are invited to send for our Catalogue con- 
taininy this information, valuable alike to F.rcters, Farvcrs, 
Beginners and Experts, Ws ee Ge tee LY. 
enry Xx, iN. 1. 

Robert Essex Incubator Co. 2 partis 3: New York City 
i aa ah PI Ace dtl hcl let 


The Best Food 
for Dogs 

















FREE Sample of 
Austin’s Dog Brea 


carefully made of clean, high-grade 
materials. Surprise yourself with its 
perfect results. Give dealer's name. 


AUSTIN DOG BREAD AND ANIMAL FOOD CO. 
201 Marginal St., Chelsea, Mass. 


Think of it! Uses Only 
One Gallon of Oil to a Hatch 





Requires Only 1 Filling of Lamp 


Lamp is underneath, in the center 
—Thus most even Temperature is 
kept all the time in egge-chamber. 
Oil tank holds 4 to & quarts—auto- 
Matic trip cuts down flaine at burner 
when egy-chamber gets too hot. No 
waste, No excess heat—So only | wallon 
ol is needed. . 


X-RAY INCUBATOR 


—has 2 double-glass panels on top. Thermometer always 
iw sight. Tank has to be filled Just once — not every 
(ay. Write TODAY For Big FREE BOOK No. 113. 
Learn all about only incubator inade 
on right principle. Shipments guar- 
anteed same day order is received. 


We pay freight. 
Wayne, Neb. 





















Freight 
Prepaid 





X-RAY INCUBATOR CO., 





55 Buys! 
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AUNT BETTY’S 

LETTER, ANDA 

PRIZECONTEST, 
DEARS 


EAREST CHILDREN: It's a 
beautiful month, isn’t it, dears? 
All the flags are flying and 
the bands are playing and the 
soldiers are marching so bravely. Some- 
thing else pleasant is happening, too. All 
the busy postmen are carrying bags just 
twice as heavy as they were last month 
because we are all sending valentines 
to each other. So my letters to you are 
going to be your valentines this month, 
and your letters to me are going to be 
my valentines. dears. I’ll put an extra 
bit of love in each of my letters and you 
can put an extra bit of love in your let- 
ters, and then we'll have nicer valen- 
tines than anybody else in the world, 
won’t we? 

When I was a little girl. I had oh, so 
many valentines, because [ always saved 
them from year to year in a big box to 
look at on very special occasions. I 
presume that some of them were very 
much like your valentines! All hearts and 
lace paper and pretty flower pictures and 
beautiful verses. It wus so nice to have 
them all and to get out the valentine 
box as a very special treat for a rainy 
day, or a long Sunday afternoon, or the 
time when your poor little Aunt Betty 
had the mumps. I do wish that every 
one of my nicces and nephews would 
start a valentine box this vear. 

One Saint Valentine's day, long, long 
ago, a little boy I knew gave mea fat red- 
and-white candy heart to be my valentine. 
It was So pretty that I couldn't bear to 
eat it, so I put it in my precious valen- 
tine box with my year-before valen- 
tines, to keep for a while. Then ever 
so many things happened, and 1 did not 
have a chance to look over the valen- 
tines for many, many days. Once after- 
noon, though, when it stormed and I 
couldn ’t go out-doors to play, I got down 
the valentine box from the attic and 
opened it. 

Oh, how I jumped when I took off the 
cover! 

In with the valentines was a little 
gray mouse, who had been tasting my: 
red-and-white candy heart. Wasn't he 
the funniest little valentine that you 
ever knew? 

And now, here’s your valentine prize 
contest, boys and girls. It looks ever 
so casy, doesn't it. but it all depends 
upon how beautifully vou answer it 
whether or not the prize is yours. Please 
put your ages on your answers, and you 
may either write in the missing words 
very neatly or make pictures of the 
missing words—-either way vou _ like. 
Send your answers just as soon as your 
DELINEATOR reaches you and write soon 
to your Loving AuNT Betty 


AUNT BETTY’S PRIZE CONTEST 


What words are missing in this Valen- 
tine verse? 





Tage agen Cer is 
And so are you. 


For the fen best answers to this puzzle 
there are ten of Aunt Betty’s own spe- 
cial, beautiful paint-boxes waiting. Send 
your answers to Aunt Betty, care of THE 
DELINEATOR, before February fifteenth. 


OUR LUCKY NOVEMBER BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


Mabel Leigh, Cuba 

Lucile Colburn. New Hampshire 
George Alfred Mangum, Texas 
Mave Davis, Canada 

Druzilla Gordon, IHinois 

Harold Willmorth, Idaho 

Eleanor Harris, Arkansas 

Isla Rhodes, District of Columbia 
Janie Homan, Georgia 

Andrew B. Hagen, Florida 
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\ An Illustrated Lesson § 
on Anox Gelatine 
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| ) Pint Sample an 
| K NOX j Dessert BookFre 
pURE PLAIN 4) Dainty D: isert 4 PURE SPARKLING 


Dainty Pe t 


- 


pe ke 2 ee 


LATE}) 





N° 


- GetatinE 
Pic richest PeaaL woros fark ) 
CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 


mone 


ent fre for ~ bas 
ey s name Pin 
f Anox Cjelatine 
en(t stamp ance A 
PACKED BY 
cuanLee B KNOX CO 
MORTREAL CANADA 


your rrocer 6 name 


Charles B. Knox Co 
oho town \ } 
s t 


Te os a ee wre oe - 


66 Knox Ave 
ASS ee 


a 


SLE LAS “Ss > ae SS ——— 
: 
These are the two packages— | 


The Knox Pure Plain Sparkling which you use with your own | 
lemons, and the Knox Pure Sparkling Acidulated, which 1s / 
( exactly the Same as the Plain except an envelope ot pure con ) 
i centrated lemon pur e is added, a great convenience when you 
| Each pat kage contains a 


| + ES a8 
: are too JUS) to squeeze lemons. , 
if coloring 1s desired. 


tablet in separate envel ype, for use 


BS) D8 SRT SES 2 OT Ser i a ee | 
| 
—————— ) | 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS : | 
-\ 5 Bis | 
ye oe | 
Meee aan | 
& \ i re ' 4 f 
‘ yan™ \ : / 
¢ ‘ ate j 
a As Ye ea OW . 
7 .) Loa vi ph 
“¥™ \ ‘ " j Cok fy wy : 
\ Ce | re THIS ENVE Aa is ne aim’ a Pred _ ¢ ° 
> A PURE FRUIT ACID. | & #2 i 
¢ ad PW ees o 
‘ Acidum Citricum DS ¥s >> 
d Pay, ‘ ©) xe 
va a t@, 
> s é w“ s 
‘ : ey 
m= 
& 
~ . 
z= 
OU 
- | 
j 
Face and reverse of envelope INSIGE j 
the package containing KNOX Gelatine 


TAOSES ©” NEW CASTLE 


is the vreatest hook on the culture of roses and other 
plants ever pablished. 7 pa,res, exquisitely illustrated 
In natural colors. Gives lifetine experience. ‘Leds 
everything about rose culture. Describes wonderful 
Hoosier Keoses. hardy plants, bali, seeds. ete 

world’s best for home planting—} KEE. Write now, 


HELLER BROS. CO., Box 244, New Castle, Ind. 








Made in one piece, self-adjusting. 
Expands through changing 
Proportions and hts snuply 


e 
‘Maternity 
after Continement. 


Dress Made in all styles and materials. 
Dresses, suits, coats, skirts, waists and corsets 


Itlustrated book of models "9" 
LANE BRYANT, 25 Weat 





mailed trve upon request 
38th St.,. NEW YORK 
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The L. C. MeLain Orth 
HIS thoroughly equipped private 
the treatment of crippled 
Infantile Paralysis, Hip Disease 
Bow Legs, Knock Knees, | 
Let us advise you regarding 
person in whom you may be int 


— 





a a oe 
pedic Sanitarium 
Sanitarium is 
and deformed 








devoted 
nd conditions, 
Spinal Diseases and De 


exclusively to 
such as Club Feet 
formities, Wrvy Neck 


any cripplec ars 
y crippled, paralyzed or deformed child 
“TLE 





: coat SN: ; erested. It will o saat: fue ; or 
of over 30 i experience in this vee pi hey here rion 
ese Gir ; € Valuable. 
JANE rapide i infantile Paralysis 
Pe his piglds, Br oad wk, | Mic gee Voor ‘saughter of 
vas brouc 1 Spe 22 years.) Mr< . &, Bedfor . 
: December 180, unable arta Mert, thy KONaNERE her dang: 
\ fantile Poralects’ he oot of In- Parakeets. “The katy of nfantite a» 


Standing. 
of and as 
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~ years’ \ all 
> ° Ve ‘ 
She was here g months uk nor Stand 


a rest : only er: , ; 
7 Sea ae + lt of the treatment She y tw] on he 
tl - t now walks everywhere . Vas here 
wut wuk«» braces or eruts he« “Te gRoes to 


ae neither 
MOnC, Dut co 

. uld 
her hands and knep« 
Smonthe- ks. 


‘now walks. 
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free of all 


5. Shi Write School and ‘g-@ 
Mr - Shields about this. rite | sp le ndidly, M rad, Bets about Pree ah oh 
Chese are not selected ainrm the above osburg will 4, a e/? 
- CG | ases a} " 2 “ : . 
Our Pamphlets and Book Neither are the & 


ot rélerence e+ results Unusital . 
°S Will be sent postpaid and a 


charge upon request, 


The McLain Orth 
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GOOD SCHOOL FROCKs 


SAILOR DRESSES ARESS 
















































A 
Dress Shields 
you had all the dress shields ‘ 
select the OMO 6 YOu, vou would 
a Nisan 
ee ter critical invest}. 
First—h 
—hbec aa 
mains s0—it j Muse Ils odorless and re- 
—It Is m¢ : ae ee 
; Oisture- proof made with 
Pure, odorless 
’ Orless gun h ; - 
gum that is not afected 
by h ‘ CcLe 
cabbies at. t contains no 
Then the OMO is dainty double. 
covered, 1} | 
» light, cool, washable and 
Ev ri 
ery Pair is Guaranteed 
Uhere is an OMO gty reer 
evening Somer aa 7 a arate as r 
‘colors to match ites iG evesses; for coate, 
Ask for OMO SHIFLDs at 
Vour dealer's. If he does cet 
have them, send his name and i 
2c for sample Pair, Size 3. 
Beautiful OMO SHIELD 
BOOKLET free City Request 
THE OMO MIG. Co, 
Sc Walnut st, v ' 
Vinddetown, Can: ‘ 
For Baby’s Comfort and Protection, 
Be Sure to Select 
eg Pants for 
Infants ; 
x Dress 5912 Dress 5940 Dress 5936 Dress 5929 
Made of OMO Sanitary Sheeting which 
is odorless, waterproof—but contains no 
rubber. Hvygienic—not sel sa and 
j — h and stiff like ordinary ? : ; c 3 ner , Sixks ~ 1: . ‘ . “ 
pate Suen ou ot lace trimmed: FV O or three dainty thin dresses are as necessary in ESIGN 5936 reproduces a little Imported dress. You 4 
25¢ 10 $1.00. ee a a girl's wardrobe as the practical crisp linens and could almost guess that, couldn't you. because its bretelles I)" 
OMO ibe to. protect the froi: piqués. They are always pretty for parties, and they have such a new shaping and its tucks are so decoratively ar- = 
eta oe Leics “COMPANY have a grateful coolness on hot Summer days. De- ranged? The waist is long. in French style with a princess front, me 
|| THE OMO cL ue neie ‘Gans. sign 5912 is a charming model for one of these. It has a pretty and may have high or French square neck and either of two ae 
go Walnut St., Middiciown, fulness in the tucked blouse and straight gathered skirt, and its styles of one-seam sleeves in full or shorter length. The at- ae 
: 55 ATO trimming-band when cut with the shoulder extension is unique- tached skirt is straight and gathered. Being straight it may ee 
mee ne’sS Day favors ly shaped. By being cut with its body in one with the upper be made of flouncing, in which case the bretelles may be of al ao 
©. Valentine cP part of the sleeve the design is given a modern air. To repro- over embroidery. or the whole dress may be of batiste or aa 
i Rwir4 duce the embroidery shown, Butterick transfers may be used. French nainsook trimmed with insertion without the bretelles. — 
th te Cy ‘ . ‘ * s Oey 
en Fin al For a girl of ten years, two yards and one-eighth of mate- For a little girl of four years. two yards and three-eighths of ve 
c rial forty-four inches wide will be required for the dress as flouncing eight and one-quarter inches wide, one yard of mate- 
bel : : rial thirty-six inches wide, and five-eighths of a yard of all-over a 
of 14 shown on the hgure. « ° . ° oe P } . le A . 2 . ze g =° ” . d f h Ley 
“ Fr Design 5912 may be obtained in nine sizes, from six to four- a sroidery twenty-two inches wide will be required for the = 
— : Cupid on King eg ; dress as shown on the figure ae 
Razor Hearty oy cull Ring. 20. en years, price fifteen cents. ee ete ere a . Sn 
Capi perp BOS 2 Gece Cina cnr Design 5936 may be obtained in seven sizes, from twoto fF . 
Hs pepe Paper Heart nic, Mk each. wel Pees ail cight years, price fifteen cents. ee 
gILIOMS, Me ay t Rie ere, China Rinss. . ‘. eae 
assorted Pieading andl Vengayeant Thermneaneters, 5 In ch VERY chic little party dress for girls can be made : 
wishbone’, ert gc each. ene Gald Chita Heart Box. 1 from design 5040 of a bordered cotton voile, or of 
‘ . NC re a fee ; ape Re a * 2 * fy * 
Plat Vein Heart Boxes: rs eyo, 2. OTERO ATT Crean Size. shina ~d with all-over embroidery. Che skirt 
Kev orated White Chind for either Salted Crepe Paper aL Pip batiste trimmed WHI ¢ : j optional 5 
by a - liz . af robbie ae id ~ » « 
Heart on handles ey Cases, ee nae delz Rileons, $4 has the fashionable three-piece cul ana’ an p A c 
Lace Hoste. St Val ier Cards. 23° JO quest. two-piece tunic. and the blouse to which it Is attache 
So ETentine Le Catalog £re8 femtine Das Srant t Empire height has oversleeves sewed into slightly 
a Lar axnsor bite ny orl charges. a , ie ° , id nd 
we make UD 82-0) sively ae 906 Broadway. New York ‘leep armholes, and a most seinen The — ; 
Oe or French round, and one-seam under- 
KMAN & h or Frenc ; 
p. SHAC 


may be hig 
ed or not. 
ar eae of twelve years, five yards of bordered mate- 
ial thirty-eight inches deep. one-half yard of batiste 
thi ty-six inches wide for the yoke and sleeve facings 
id ae yards of edging, will be required for the dress , 
au ‘; shown onthe figure. . 
OD i n 5940 may be obtained in nine sizes, Irom six 
to ‘urteeh years, price fifteen cents. 5936 ae 





fective dress for a little child and trims it at the 
same time. Design 5929 has a straight lower edge with ae 
tucks at the top and inverted plaited fulness under the ote 
arms, and a yoke in front which may be of a matching 
all-over embroidery. The neck may be high or French 
round and the one-seam sleeves in full or shorter length 


PINE batiste or lawn flouncing makes a dainty, ¢- i 


ot ieee x 





and in either of two styles. The dress may fall free of 2 
be drawn in at French depth. ie 
For a child of three years, one yard and seven-eighths Me, 
of flouncing twenty-four inches wide, three-cighths of a 
a yard of material thirty-six inches wide, and one-quarter, 
of a yard of all-over embroidery twenty-two inches wide, 6 
will be required for the dress as on the figure. i 
Design 5929 may be obtained in six sizes, from on JY 
half to five years, price ten cents. | h. 


IX GOpr. 


| | 


Dress “e: 
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gine) 8 














FOR THE SECOND TERM 


AND SERVICEABLE AND STRAIGHT 


LINGERIE FROCKS ARE FOR 





Dress 5949 


ESIGN 5949 is cut so that it has excellent lines with a 
It is all in one piece, waist, 
skirt and sleeves, but it has tucks front and back which, stitched 
down as far as the belt, relieve the plainness of the waist and 
give a proper fulness in the skirt. The trimming pieces, which 
may be used or not. are effective in a contrasting material, say 
of dotted piqué or percale on a plain dress, or piped with a 
bright color on one of linen or serge. If they are not used, a scal- 
lop embroidered after a Butterick transfer will finish the neck 
and sleeves. The neck may be cut in a French round or square 


very simple construction. 


outline. 


For a little girl of six years, three yards and one-quarter of 
material twenty-seven inches wide, with five-cighths of 
yard of contrasting material twenty-seven inches wide. will be 


required for the dress as on the figure. 


Design 5949 may be obtained in eleven sizes, from two to 


twelve years, price fifteen cents. 





53949 


5918 


"THE long shouldered effect, secured by cutting the 
. , Upper part of the sleeve in one with the body, is en- 
Joying a prodigious vogue. It has been taken over into 
Coats and is appearing in children’s dresses. It is found 
in design 5918 for a little girls’ dress, where it gives real 
style to a simple frock. The sleeves may be in full or 
Shorter length. The attached straight skirt may be 
plaited or gathered. The tabs may be used or omitted. 
300d materials for this dress are galatea, repp. poplin, 
nen, lawn, batiste and cotton crépe. 

For a little girl of five years, two yards and three- 
quarters of materia] twenty-seven inches wide and three- 
eighths of a yard of contrasting material thirty-six inches 
wide will be required for the dress as on the figure. 

Design 5918 may be obtained in seven sizes, from two 
to eight years, price fifteen cents. 
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eS, | 
You have often said 


rryy | 


keep 


Reduced the Weight 
Increased the Weight 


No Drugs~ No Medicines 


You can— | : 

Be Well so that everyone with whom you com 
in contact is permeated with your strong 5] irit 
vour wholesome personality—feels better in mind 
und body for your very presence 

Be Attractive—well groomed. Yor 

Improve Your Figure—in other words be 
it your dest 


I want to help you to realize that your health 
lies almost entirely in your own hands, and that 
you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 


Dress 5918 





Dress 5928 Dress 5965 


POPULAR kind of sailor dress for girls consists of a 
middy or naval blouse and a scparate plaited skirt at- 
tached to a belt or underbody. Frequently the blouse is white 
duck or linen while the skirt is blue serge or cheviot. but dress- 
es of one material are also seen. The blouse of design 5028 may 
be slipped over the head or closed in front. be with or without 
the yoke facing having no shoulder scam and the removable 
shield, and may have either of two stvles of full-length 
sleeves or shorter sleeves. The straight skirt mav be gathered 
For a girl of ten years, three yards and three-cighths of ma- 
terial forty-four inches wide. five-cighths of a yard fifty inches 
wide and two yards of braid will be required for the dress as 
shown on the figure. x 
Design 5928 may be obtained in ele 


ay be ven sizes, from four to 
fourteen years, price fifteen cents. 


l N DESIGN 5965. 


the gored skirt 
onal closing line il and the di 


lustrate the present t 
endency 
to adapt the lines of older models to girls’ plothe: 


They do not make the dress seem ungirlish, however 
for its rather long waist with the Gibson ‘tucks has 
youthful lines and its collar js becoming. The coe 
which may be full-length in either of LWo styles - 
shorter are sewed into slightly deep armholes The 
skirt has the smart three or four piece cut. [ts lai : 
ness 1s well suited to galatea, Piqué and Bedford cord. 
Fora girl of eleven years, four yards and one- aris 
of material twenty-seven inches wide and three hike 
of a yard of contrasting material twenty-seven ‘ ch e 
wide will be required for the dress as on the 7 Re 
Design 5965 may be obtained in nine sizes tr ae 
to fourteen years, price fifteen cents, ee 


ag- 
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Ment 


Judge what I can do for you by what I have done 
ers. I have relieved such Chronic Ail 
Indigestion Torpid Liver 
Constipation Catarrh 
Anaemia Headache 
Sleeplessness Weaknesses 
Nervousness Rheumatism 


es al d dai 


yazines advertise my work 


Wit 


Thais 


Stel 


mation o st to won ; t 
ind I will also tell vou about my wor! If you 
t 


are 


] 
t 


| 


( 


| 


Dept. 53 


Lor 
Wish, you may be able to help 
east you 

if movemer Lave 
and beauty in womar 


. } [ 
he best physicians are my friend their 
ughters are my pupils the medical 


I hy ive publi h , i i free hooklet showing h W to 
+ ner mse 1) 


qd and walk rl tl, and Ving other into 


f vital int 


perfectly well and yo 


Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait— 


i you may forget it. 


_T have had a wonderful experience and I should 
like to tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 
624 S. Michigan Ave, Chicago 


teoececnveunescontcouesncussscoetsccesnsvennocovssccsssnsvessosestsisnainey: 
Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman, She 


is the reco 
ae of the health and fig 


TO - DAY 4) ri = 
FREE DELIVEIY ORR els book, with 
The Conard & Jones Co., Box } 
Mewe Spey tery 


nized authority upon the scientific 
ure of cvoman, 





America’s Star Roses _~> 









uaranteed -f 
CATALOG SENT FREE qich : 
260 of the Best Roaes for America, @ ) 


Iworous, own- 
ae shown in matural colors: 
a> others from photographs, Cone 
tains full informatics 
@elect, plant 





reot planta, qd} 







»ThbOUt haw ty 
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21. West Grove, Pa, 
a od je rt@e sg, 
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IS CLEAN 


Every piece is Scoured wit 
water before leaving the sl 
The goods must be clean. 
; The ark must be fast. 
new wash flannel of 
oft and light weight, Moder = 


price, 
=—=—=—=_- 
; Suitable for 
aists and dresses 
Infants’ garments 


Shirts, Pajamas 
Night-robes. ete. 
IF THAT 1S wHay YOU WANT, asy FOR iy ! 


Made by 
ABERFOYLE MILLS CORPORATION 


Mill agents— 


BALEY LORD 


Wholecale 


~NEW YORK 


— -m— mm axel UCU 6S 
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lapsible 
r e of ch ranisporheae, 
Wears cuguyWhere) any part that Weorgation 
No manufacturer 
_to make s 

guaranteed for tec wale ain that conid he 

years did not exist. 

ie oe BUY TWO CARRIAGES 
carriage away ans every advantage of any 
Instantly conan exclusive features. 


into e from a light ru 
a roomy comfortable cribe Be i 


one-sey 
Seventh the Space of an old fashioned 


carriage. Easily slip 
buggy, auto or bane under the seat in 


Suny LONG LIFE 
GUARANT] FEATURES 


e(ienuine Fabrikoid Leather, A special yrade made 
Pe peeling $4 rea la hg a against tearing, fading 
, & LY WS and by the E Font « le - 
Powder Co., sole makers of ee BYE | sewers 
ADJUSTABLE CRADLE SPRING. 

—F SIDWAY REAL RUBBER TIRES. 
fe Vrite to-day for name of local dealer and 
: by woke: showing carriages in colors. We 
os also send you a scientifically prepared 
chart that enables you to watch baby’s health 
through his weight 

Local Dealers: Write for trade proposition 
on the first line of baby carriages without a 
“come back.” 


SIDWAY MERCANTILE CO. 
1024 14th St. ELKHART, IND. 
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Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 


e . . 
poo in script lettering, including: tyo 
¢ In sets of envelopes. $2.50. Write for 
samples. 100 Visiting Cards, 50¢. 


bp. oTr ENGRAVING CO., 1081 Chestnnt St. 
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WINTER WI NDS 


Wing, marring. roughening breath 
yn the fair face guarded by 





fine complexion, festares 
onethat has faded. Invisibie, 
adherent, delicately frag- 
Always a delight 
refinement. 
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FOR GIRLS, WHICH IS IN A POPULAR STYLE, 
BUT YET A LITTLE DIFFERENT FROM OTHERS ~ 


LL the girls are we 
like their coats. 

one on that order but a little different 
gored crown and a , 
front, but there is 


not yet provided with 
one. It has the youth- 
ful style of all of these 
hats and the additional 
charm of novelty. It is 
shown in design 5962, 
the various illustrations 
of which give sugges- 
tions for its uses and 
materials. The shape is 
charming. The large 
crown allows it to come 
low down on the head, 
and the turned-back 
brim sets off the face 
delightfully. The two 
flaring points make it 
rather more becoming 
than are the plain rolled 
brims. They seem to 
give a little more 
breadth and to improve 
the line of the roll. And 
then, too, they keep the 
hat from seeming plain 
when verv little trm- 
ming is used. You 
don't have to have a 
feather or a pompon,; 
huttons holding back 
the points or braid 
straps are quite cnough, 


These are suggested for the hat made from the cloth of 3 
Spring suit, cheviot, serge, Bedford cord, SPONEE | loth, bre ric 
cloth, rough goods, mixtures or striped sultings, for which the 
kor a linen or cotton 
all Summer, 


A scallop and 


design is an extremely suitable one. 


poplin hat, which will be one that you can wear 


the smartest finish is an embroidered scallop. 
dot is shown in one illustration of the design, which can be 
reproduced by means of cL Butterick 
transfer. A Winter version of this hat 
was so pretty in corduroy faced with a 
contrasting color that J am sure cotton 
corduroy Or pique in LWwo colors would 
he an effective way of making It up, 
while on a tiny tot it may be used tor a 
lingeric bonnet made of batiste and 


trimmed with insertion. 


For girls of nine to thirteen years, 
material 
de. with three-eighths 
lof contrasting material twenty 
le for facing the brim, or one- 
half yard of material thirty-six or more 
: will be required.  One- 
nly inches wide 


three-quarters of a yard of 
twenty inches W1 
of a var 
inches Wi 


inches wide, Wil 
quarter yard of silk twe 
will be required 
of % 
inches Wi 
buckram or canvas | 
Design 5962 may tain 
and misses, price hiteen cents. 
TOME dressmakers ¢ 
wear for men if they 
need only to he well cu 
like the best ol those 
and serviceable. 


- 


actical 
The best were carelu Ily 
examined before design 
5046 was made, and we are 
cure that it will be what 
the majority of men and 
hoys desire. It is it 
ment which 1s especially 
satisfactory for skier 
wear and is te be worn wit 
the undershirt shown a 
design 5919. This com - 
nation of coat oie am 
short drawers has 0 . 
become the most po 
of all styles of underwear. 
‘s loose and cool, very 
comfortable in mane 
weather, at all times pr 
tical and convenient. 


YOUR OWN PAGES, 


AN ORIGINAL HAT 


aring jaunty little hats of material 
and it will be very nice for you to have 
! The usual type has a 
scoopy brim rolled up on one side or in 
tig Meug a new little hat with the brim divided into 

urned-back points which ought to especially please girls 








ora lining, one-quarter 

L yard of crinoline twenty-seven 
; le to interline the crown, and one-quarter yard ol 
le to interline the brim. 


hirty-six inches wi ) | 
he obtained in three sizes, children, girls 


an make entirely satisfactory under- 
follow a good design. 
it to be comfortable and to be finished 
in the ready-made line to be entirely 
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must, however, really fit well or all its good poi ats are coun- 
teracted. The fit is that for which we particularly recom- 
mend design 5946. The greatest care has been ta 


its lines right and its sizes and proportions perfec lv 


If it is accurately followed, drawers made fi om it 
fail to please. Yet, though we have put z great a 
and efiort 


Crossbar, and this per- 
haps more than any 
other, nainsook, linen, 
muslin, long-cloth 
and madras, are the ma- 
terials in which-such a 
garment is most often 
seen and best liked, 
Choice of one of these 
materials will depend 
on the fineness that is 
desired. There are also 
some mercerized cottons | 
manufactured expressly 
for men’s underwear 
which make very good- 
looking garments. 

For a boy of twenty- 
six-inch waist measure, 
one yard and one-half of 
material twenty-seven 
inches wide, one yard 
and one-quarter thirty- 
two inches wide, one 
yard and one-eighth 
thirty-six inches wide, 
or one yard forty-four inches wide, will be required. Fora 
man of thirty-two-inch waist measure, two yards and one 
cighth of material twenty-seven inches wide, yal and 
seven-cighths thirty-two inches wide, one yard and one-half 
thirty-six inches wide, or one yard and three-eighths forty- 
four inches wide, will be required. 

Design 5046 may be obtained in fourteen sizes, for men and 
boys who measure from twenty-four to 
fiftv inches waist measure, price fifteen 
Cents. 









YAREFUL examination and com- 

4 parison of the best undershirts that 
could be bought have resulted in design 
5919, an undershirt for men and boys 
which we consider the best of its kind. 
Its kind is the most popular now worn, | 
as it is loose, cool, convenient and com- 
fortable. The comfort of such a gar 
















ment depends largely on the fit, and 3 
with this we have taken extraordinary ) 
pains. The lines are good, the propor- ) 
tions are accurate and the fit is bound 
5946 to be better than in the average ready- | 
made garment. We have made it in 3 
two styles, with and without sleeves, : 
because there are many men who prefer strongly one or the 
other kind. The garment is equally satisfactory in either 
style, and choice will depend entirely on the individual. Cross 
har is perhaps the material most often used. Nainsook is 
excellent, and muslin is also good. Linen is very fine and soft, 
but somewhat more expensive than the others. Long-cloth | 
is serviceable but a bit hard. Madras in small figures or stripes 
is frequently seen. ff 
‘or a boy with twenty-six-inch breast measure, one yard : 
and three-eighths of ma- t 
terial thirty-two inches b 
wide, or one yard forty- | 
four inches wide, will be | * 
required for the shirt with h 

sleeves. For a man wih 

thirty-six-inch breast 


measure, two yards and 
‘one-half of material thirty- 






two inches. widest 
yard and_ seven- eight 






27 a re a ~~ 4 
forty-four ncnes W 
-, oe Dt ear ab 
4 i ar 
“CHUITeCU JOT ; 
> Ae tere os - 
with sleeves. 
TDesion 59 
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IS Saas 
ih he ides : == 5 , 
teh lo-day’s fashions demand the 
iM tate. KOH-I-NOOR Dress Fastener: 
lees, —you must have it or be out of sty) 
oO There is nothing SO good for Walists 
eae dresses, skirts, collars, slee ves, et 
ie KOH-I-NOOR adds to the fit and a) 
? pearance of allgarments. It can't co: 
by unfastened, always lies flat and sme 
me _ never gaps o! bulge s, has no pe 
ti . catch on lace Or hair. 
‘ temper and eye strain; 
AM ] 
ee off in the wnnger. 
oe like—no Special direction 
i 
Naps 
wey 
Tis 
Ge 
Mets | 
RT 
a KOH-I-NOOR is the imported 
( [Dress Fastener thatall Kurope use S. 
Te Fashior masterssucnas 
co : Worth, et .y adopte 
hte makers, talors and readv-to-wea: 
wee acts e of thy 
Me ‘Good bye. old 
ine KOI-TL NOOR 
ere ] il better 
Ge 1\¢ essAl®r's i 
te eee 
. Write |)... 
Bs ne as Waldes & Co., Makers, 134 Fifth Ave. ,N. Y. 
Wi : E C E . , : 
- Pat Coat 5900 Coat 5942 Prayue Dresden Paris Warsaw Lond 
ial 
es 
_ GOOD-LOOKING COATS 
eee 
ae 
shir ; . ry. ~ _ . . . , rw 
he GIRLS AND LITTLE GIRLS ARE WEARING THEM WITH 
ae WIDE BELTS OR BELT SECTIONS ACROSS THE BACKS 
yea = = 
Sues ESIGN 5942 will make a good-looking coat for girls HE model of coat 5960, which is shown in the figure illus- ies dee 
eres as old as fourteen and for wee little ones of two. tration of the design, was of Copenhagen-blue broadcloth in Pitti 
It has excellent lines in any size and a simplicity — with a large collar, cuffs and wide belt of black velvet. An- gh owen you ure an 
which is suitable for children, and smarter always — other copied from it was of pebbly gray ratine trimmed with i". ACME 
fae, than fussiness or extremes. Such a boyish, well-tailored look — blue broadcloth, and a third like it was of navy blue whip- ‘TB Automat 
ae. is found only in the best ready-made models, but can be eas- cord with a red collar and a black patent-leather belt. They : 
rhe a, Om ily achieved by a mother dressmaker if this design be care- were awfully smart, all of them, but in no case were the col- Adjustable Dress Form 
ee fully followed and a pressing iron liberally used. In front it ors, good as they were, the cause. ‘The lines of the coat are. Simply of Adjustment the Keynote 
oe: is a plain and straight double-breasted box coat; in back, it may in the first place quite perfect, and in the next place the col- | (ita Witte whpele be nietan tts 
eT p= be the same, although the addition lar has an exceptionally good shap- 2 iN i unGhere Meer. hacer oe 
nee of a belt holding it in somewhat at ing. Its long lines and one-sided | if | MITA 
. 4 the waistline makes it a good deal effect are really excellently man- 
4 more jaunty and modern. The col- aged. An important factor also is i} dla | 
ice” lar may be a notched collar which the wide belt which is beginning \ AE NOME DED SS Deka 
~ ce looks smartly tailored or a shawl now to be used on Some: of the | Ellanam Adjustable Dress Form Co 
ae collar which is a trifle easier for best coats one sees. This is not a Suite 632, 540 Filth Ave, New York (ity 
ie the woman inexperienced in coat- necessary part of the design, how- ee Ses 
oh we making to handle. Such a woman cver, as the coat can be worn with- 3 
5 ae | will be glad that the two-seam out a belt or with the belt section | Views Vou Banal 
ee. | sleeves have very few gathers at shown on one back view. Cuffs Ow Fou Benen 
empty S| | = = ° 
Te the top so that they look practi- and a removable shield are also —< by Wearing 
is Een cally as well as if she shrank out optional, and the two-seam sleeves = . ©? “S ft S t ”? 
Taaae the fulness. That may be done, may be slightly gathered at the — ' Oo pots 
cphpee oMen 7 z Fa . : ok igs ‘ 
cae however, if perfectly plain shoul- 5960 top or put in plain by shrinking _ pS P 
[tel ders are desired. Cuffs on the out the fulness. The coat may be A ne 
1 is sleeves, and the large pockets, may be used or not. The coat made in full or seven-eighths length and in satin or linen as p rvnctrcrien Coane Heel Cushions 
pit may be made in full or seven-eighths length, and of serge, well as cloth. A Butterick transfer may be obtained for the 
7 cheviot, checks and stripes, broadcloth, whip-cord, diagonals, | embroidery shown, which may be used on the collar of a linen HEY rest you in action—take up the 
needs Bedford cord, satin, taffeta, bengaline, linen, repp, poplin or — coat or on a linen or piqué collar on a serge coat. All-over | jar when walking—give a spring to 
Ta piqué. Velvet collar and cuffs on a wool coat give it char- lace is pretty on a satin or taffeta coat. the step, and relieve the nervous system. 
Cc acter and sometimes help in taking off the home-made look. Fora little girl of five years, one yard and one-half of broad- The rubber globules are hermetically 
vies | Ina silk coat, the shawl collar faced with a contrasting color cloth fifty inches wide, and one yard of velvet twenty inches sealed air-chambers. Wea. walk ane 
rie be "is good. wide for the large collar, the cuffs and Instantly adjusted and fit any shoe. At 
pide For a girl of eight years, one yard _ the wide belt, will be required for the coat all Shoe and Department Stores, or direct 
orcas and five-eighths of blanket cloth fifty- as it is shown on the figure. One yard on receipt of 25¢ and 
ee four inches wide will be required for and three-eighths of material forty-four dealer's name. : 
meee the coat in seven-eighths length as it is — inches wide, with one-half yard of lace “Soft Spots” 
git illustrated on the back view figure. For — cighteen inches wide and one yard and fombinwe 
er a | a girl of ten years, two yards and one- _ three-quarters of banding for the large HeelandArch f 
can quarter of wool diagonal fifty inches collar, or two yards and seven-eighths of Cvskingt 
ae, ae wide and three-eighths of a yard of satin — material thirty-six inches wide, or two take the plact 
he ne | a twenty-seven inches wide for the notched yards and three-eighths forty-four inches of the old steel 
ithe | 3 collar and cuffs will be required for the — wide, will be required for the coat as it 1s urchiia-~avelalh 
Dest | | coat in full length as it is illustrated on shown in the small views in the center WATER LS 
fie oe the front view figure. . : of Die Dae ? baa ieee ait fortable from the 
men Design 5942 may be obtained in thir- _ Design 5960 may be obtainec in < start. Only $1.00. 
eres Th dee eae teen sizes, from two to fourteen years, sizes, from one to ten years, price fil- 5042 
aes 5942 price fifteen cents. teen cents. 
ange LEE 
arin : — — 
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Care 
of 
the teeth 
twice-a-day 


and everyday 
is a good habit 
easily formed 
with Colgate’s. 
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Its Havor is delicious —making 
its use a treat and insuring 
regularity. 

Its antiseptic action is thorough 

checking the germs which 
cause decay. 

Its cleansing is safe—removing 
deposits and leaving the 
mouth non-acid without over- 
medication. 

Every member of your 
household—man, woman and 
child—should have an indi- 
vidual tube. 




















Single tubes and boxes of half 
dozen at your dealer's--or sen 

us 2 cents for a trial tube and 
our booklet ‘* Oral Hygiene." 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. U 
199 Fulton St., New York 


Makers'of Cashmere Bouguet 
Soap—luxurions, lasting, 
refined, 
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YOUR OWN PAGES, CHILDREN 


HOW TO MAKE MR. BUTTERICK’S LITTLp 
HOME VILLAGE, STERLING 


ND your dear 1863 paper dolls, 
children; the beautiful bride 
doll in her pretty pink dress, 
———"J the bridegroom in his quaint 
old wedding clothes and the pretty brides- 
maids in their hoop-skirts and full blue 
and green best dresses. 

You remember all about them, don’! 
you, how they look like 
Aunt Ellen and Uncle Eben- 
ezer Butterick who _ lived 
fifty years ago in old Ster- 
ling and made the first-of- 
all Butterick patterns? 

This month we are going 
to make a wee little paper 
dolls’ village just like dear 
old Sterling up in the Mas- 
sachusetts hills where Aunt 
Ellen and Uncle Ebenezer 
Butterick began helping 
everybody to sew fifty years 
ago, 

Do look at our wonderful 
picture of Sterling on page 
7s. Don’t you wish that 
you might really step into 
the picture? Can you find 
the Sterling store where one 
could buy pretty flowered 
cloth and Butterick  pat- 
terns, and maybe, fat red- 
and-white peppermint 
kisses? Can you find feo 
churches and the town-hall 
and some white houses with 
big, pillared porches to play 
hop-scotch on? Can you 
find a dozen pretty ladies in 
hoop-skirts anda dozen little 
girls and boys playing under 
Sterling’s big shady trees? 
Can you find the post-office 
over which the first Butter- 
ick pattern was cut? Can 
you find Fannie, Uncle 
Ebenezer’s old horse who 
used to draw so patiently 
her heavy loads of Butterick 
patterns to the railroad sta- 
lion? 

And now we will make 
our little toy town of Ster- 
ling where our paper dolls may play. 
Scissors and paint-box and sharp-point- 
ed pencil and ruler—all these we will 
need—and some sheets of white bristol- 
board or cardboard. 

One sheet of the bristol-board will make 
the grass and streets of your own small 
Sterling. In your Sterling picture you 
can sce the little triangle of green in the 
middle of the town. This is the Sterling 
common. Draw it in the middle of your 
White bristol-board sheet and paint it a 
pretty soft green. All around the com- 
mon, passing the store and houses and 
churches and winding up the hills, are 
long, brown roads. Outline these with 
your pencil, and then paint them brown. 








Completed Sterling house 


All the rest of the sheet 
green and play that it js 

tiful front yards and St 
hills. We must make Ste 
now. If you draw 

your other sheets of 
two straight, parallel 


you may paint 
Sterling’s beau- 
erling’s shining 
tling’s elm-trees 
4 circle on one of 
bristol-board with 
lines below for the 





_ and then make a new 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 
Designs by Carolyn Chester 


trunk, you will have a very fine elm-tree. 
Paint the upper part of the tree dark 
green with lighter spots as if the sun were 
lighting it, and the trunk dark brown. 
Cut out your tree. Glue a wee block ot 
wood—a bit of kindling wood will do— 
to the base of the trunk. Why, the tree 
stands! You can make whole roads full 











Working diagrams for Sterling buildings 


of Sterling elm-trees tall and stately! 


Here are some drawings that will help 
you to make Sterling houses and churches 
and the village post-office. Measure each 
drawing very carefully with your ruler 





Completed Sterling church 


diagram just like j 
; il 
ene ot your sheets of bristol-board 
vera he Seer as large as the diagrams 
Ou see in the picture. If you w 
. M 
to make qa church, a house 4 cy 


Ss, yo 


make your new working diagrams ten 


- and a —s 
office as tall as your 1863 doll oe wiz 


times as large as the drawings in the 
picture. If you want to have q 
dium-sized’ doll village you will net” 

Village you will need to 
enlarge the drawings four times, ]j you 
want a teeny, tiny toy Sterling town, you 
can Just cut out the diagrams from this 
page, and use them as patterns. 

lhe front of the house is just a square 

that measures five-eighths of 
an inch. Ten times as large 
a square measures six and 
one-quarter inches, doesn’t 
it? So that’s the size todray 
the square for the front of 
your larger house. Dray it, 
measuring six and one-quart- 
er inches, on your sheet of 
bristol-board. Measuring 
and enlarging in the same 
way, the two oblongs that 
you draw on either side of 
this square to make the sides 
of the house will be seven and 
one-half inches long by six 
and one-quarter inches high. 
The back of the house is a 
square, measuring six and 
one-quarter inches and drawn 
close to one of the sides. 
The roof, placed as you see 
it in the picture, isa square, 
measuring seven and one- 
half inches. With your ruler 
and a pencil draw the wind- 
ows and doors. 

You will want to draw en- 
Jarged diagrams in this way 
for a church with its steeple, 
a post-office and several 
more houses. When you 
have Jaid out all these dia- 
grams on your white sheets, 
cut slits as you see them in 
the picture where the folded 
flaps will slip in and with 
your ruler and pencil draw 
all the windows and doors. 

Now cut out the little 
buildings and fold them into 
the shapes that you see at 
the bottom of the page. If 
you have very careful fingers 
you will be able to cut the 
doors and windows, too, so that they 
will open and close. The roof of the 
post-oftice is to be folded on its diameter 
which helps it to just fit the building. 
The church steeple is in two parts, the 
square belfry and the pointed top, but 
they will fit together exactly if you do 
your measuring and enlarging carefully. 

Now, you may set your quaint little 
white buildings on the big painted sheet 
just at the border of the brown roads 
and in front of each you may plant one 
of your painted trees. 

Oh, the surprise it will be for your deat 
1863 dollies! 5 Ae pada 

They wanted a place to live m like 
pretty old Sterling where they were born 
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Completed Sterling post-office 


They don’t like skyscrapers and oe 
heat and asphalt. Now they sae ite 
walking up and down thelr pate 
streets/and standing at the doors 
Sterling houses. | And” 

saul town so canétt 
month’s Butterick dot 
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The Grape Fruit must first be prepared 
ia the usual way. 

Powdered or confectioner’s sugar is 
heaped lightly on the fruit, and its 
amount should be gauged by the flavor. 
Pour over the sugar two or three tea- 
spoonfuls of Welch's Grape Juice. The 
fruit should be thoroughly chilled before 
serving, and the Welch's Grape Juice 
given time to permeate both sugar and 
pulp before bringing to the table. 
Grape fruit prepared in this way is a 
delightful substitute for the soup course at 
the home dinner table in hot weather. It 
is equally delicious as a dessert served sur- 
rounded by shaved ice, and garnished with 
halved white grapes or candied cherries. 


cup Welch’s Grape Juice ™% cup water 
l cup granulated sugar 
8 tart apples 15 almonds 


Cook sugar and water three minutes; add 
grape juice and cook two minutes. Use 
a saucepan not very large around, that 
syrup may come up well around the 
apples. Divide syrup, using two dishes. 
Put in apples (pared and cored), four 
in each dish. Simmer gently, turning fre- 
quently that they may be evenly colored. 
When just tender, remove from. tire 
(it over-cooked they lose their shape). 
Arrange apples in rather deep serving 
dish, and pour syrup around. 

Ilanch the almonds and cut into small 
strips, lengthwise. ‘Thrust them into 
sides of apples, allowing them to pro- 
trude about one-quarter inch. When cool, 
syrup will form a jelly. Vhe gleaming 
white almond tips against the ruby id 
apples lend a pleasing touch to this rich, 
delicious and wholesome dessert. 
‘cup’? of whipped cream may be added 
if desired. 


Welch's Grape Juice, one and one-half 
pints; water, two pints; sugar, one and 
one-half pounds; the whites of two eggs, 
and two tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar; 
beat thoroughly, then stir the froth into 
Sherbet. Freeze as hard as possible; re- 
move the dasher and stand aside for an 
hour orso. Be careful to pack well. The 
best mixture for all freezing is four parts 
ice to one part coarse salt. 


This is a man’s drink. It is an all-the- 

year-round drink, good any time. It is 

simple to make. Take a tall glass, place 
a piece of ice in it, fill half way with 
Welch's, and rest of the way with 
charged water. It has a nip and 
tingle to it, and is a quencher of 
thirst and an appetizer. 


WELCH’S helps to make the birthday dinner, or the 
family reunion, or the anniversary feast, or any formal or 
informal social function delightful. 


The rich purple, the fine, tempting aroma of the splendid 
Concord grape, the fruity flavor—all this, fresh and fine, 
just as Nature makes it, is a part of the life and cheer 
and festivity. 


Welch's 


Nature makes WELCH’S. Our part of the work begins with 
inspection and selection of the vineyards which supply us the finest of 
Concords. For our pick of the crop, we pay more than table quality 
grapes bring. We secure the best. In our entire process of washing, 
rinsing, pressing, sterilizing, and bottling Welch’s Grape Juice, neither 
grapes nor juice are touched by human hands. But a few hours elapse 
from the vineyard to the bottle. 





Do more than ask for ** Grape Jutce’’ 


—say WELCH S—and GET IT 


Buy WELCH’S by the case of your dealer. 
supply of it when you want it. It is always ready to serve, either plain 
or in many splendid beverages. Write today for our free booklet of 
recipes, ‘‘ The Hostess and Welch’s Grape Juice.’ 


You will always have a 


If for any reason you cannot obtain WELCH’S of your dealer, we will ship a trial dozen 
pints, express prepaid east of Omaha, for $3. Sample 4-oz. bottle, 10 cents by mail. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, N. Y. 


Welch's 1s the ONLY grape juice recommended 
in the Westfield (Mass.) ‘‘Book of Pure Foods” 
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“Have You a Little Fairy 


in Your Home? 
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[HERE are twenty. 
tive delightfully: 
refreshing baths in 
a five-cent cake of 


FAIRY 
SOAP 


The quality of Fairy Soap could 
not be improved if we charged 
double the price; we would merely 
add expensive perfumes, which do 
not improve the quality. 


The shape of Fairy Soap isoval, 
and fits the hand. It always 
floats within easy reach. 


Buy Fairy Soap, try it in 

the bath, ———2aal 

and you ll | 
never be | 
Without | 
itagain, | 
THE N. K. 
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“We Advise Serving as Tollows: 


For LUNCHEON ‘cold 

For DINNER: hot | 
For BREAKFAST : place six 
thin slices of Bacon on top of the 
Beans and heat in oven for __ 
fifteen minutes |. MN, Pi 
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Carefully as 
a Housewife 
would 
Prepare [hem 
in her 
Kitchen 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


GEORGE BARR BAKER, Managing Ed:tor 


Victory Number One- 


HE first victory for ‘‘mothers’ pensions” in 1913 was won 
in Philadelphia. | 
Look at it, and you will open your mind—and your heart — 
to the most appealing and the most popular movement of the year. 

This Philadelphia victory was won by a phrase—by four words 
“Any person or family.” 

The juvenile court in Philadelphia was paying people to take care 
of other people’s children. 

Here was a mother. She was poor. She could not buy food for her 
children. The juvenile court, by law, gave the children to “any 
person or family,’’ usually to a charity society. Along with the 
children, the court gave public money to that ‘‘any person or fam- 
ily.”’ usually a charity society, in order that the food for the children 
might be bought. ; 

The Philadel phia Telegraph and Mr. Henry Neil, happening on the 
four words ‘tany person or family,”’ inquired: 


“Why not find out if the mother herself would be willing to take 
the trouble to go to the market to buy that food if the money were 
given to her?” 


The answer to this inquiry was astonishing. It appeared immedi- 
ately that every mother consulted was perfectly willing, if regard- 
ed as “any person” and if provided with the necessary money, to 
buy the food, and to cook the food, and to wash the dishes, 
and to clean the sink. and to do all other things which a real kind- 
hearted charity society would do on behalf of children committed 
to its care. 

And so the first new ‘mothers’ pensions” pay-station for the 
year 1913 is about to be established. 

THE DELINEATOR printed the earliest magazine account of ‘‘moth- 
ers’ pensions.” For what THE DELINEATOR is doing about it now, 
please read page 172 of this issue. 


What Middle-Aged Women Are Doing 


Keeping Up with the Children 


OTH children, a girl of sixteen and a boy of eighteen, are off at 
college for the first time. 

This is the vision that comes to me: The children come home for 
their first vacation. Do they have just the faintest suspicion that mother 
is getting old? Not gray—those gray hairs were there before they went 
away, but is she not getting “old-timey,” or “old-fashioned,” or ‘behind 
the times’? Talk does not come as easy as it used to, and why? Their 
minds have not been running together of late. They have been out ina 
new world where “progress” is the slogan; they have been under influences 
calculated to broaden and develop them, and mother has stood still. 

This is a ‘‘vision,”’ as I say, a hypothetical case; but how true it might 
become! And my whole soul revolts, and cries out: ‘It must not be so!” 
- Just because James has been in touch with learned men who keep up 


with, and discuss with him, the current events and news of men of national 
importance, I must carefully read the daily papers, keep in touch with all 
that is making history, and be ready. as of yore, with an opinion of my own. 
Already my daughter is commencing her letters, ‘‘Ma chére mére,”’ and 
it has sent me to find my French books, study up on my grammar, and 
fires me with a determination not to let her outgrow me. Heretofore I 
have corrected her in her music, and now she is making such rapid strides 
in the favorite study that I find my sentimental resolution not to touch 
the piano gives place to a resolution not to let her get ahead of me. 
There has always been such a “chummy” feeling between James and 
“mither,”’? and such a bond of loving sympathy between ‘“tmother dear” 
and Inez, and now it must not be broken by having them grow out of my 
knowledge as well as my life. Mrs. M. W. B. 


A limited number of copies of ‘“*THE DELINEATOR Girl’ may be had for ten cents 
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A GOOD BREAD | 


— THE GOLD MEDAL ee: 
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WARM THE 
FLOUR ALITTLE 


—— SSD 


: IRST, mix a —- 
quart, my daughter, 
One-half scalded milk ,one- half 

water; 
To this please add two cakes 
of yeast, 
Or the liquid kind if preferred 


in the least. 





Talim CE LK 


EXT stir jn a teaspoonful 
of nice clear salt, 

If this bread isn’t good, it won’t 
be our fault, 

Now add the sugar, tablespoon- 
fuls three; 

Mix well together, for dissolved 
they must be. 


OUR the whole mixture 
into an earthen bowl, 
A pan’s just as good, if it hasn’t 
a hole. 


It’s the cook and the flour, not } 
it 


the bowl or the pan, A a 
That—‘“‘ Makes the bread that fs fe: 


makes the man.”’ 


OE on OE OF 
OW let the mixture stand 
a minute or fwo. 
You’ve other things of great 
importance to do. 
First sift the flour — use the | 
finest in the land. 


Three quarts is the measure, 


“GOLD MEDAL” the brand. 
Ey al ei SR camaty 


ce Ree E people like a little 


shortening power, 


If this is your choice, just add | si 


to the flour 
Two tablespoonfuls of lard, 
and jumble it about, 


mixed , without doubt. 


EXT stir the flour into the 
mixture that’s stood 

Waiting to play its part, to 
make the bread good. 

Mix it up thoroughly, but not 


too thick; E oe 
H 


Some flours make bread that’s ty 


more like a brick. 
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‘Till the flour and lard are: 


ee — 
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i By bread that is worthy “A 


i) Don’t fill: the | ond 
| would be a s 
For the dough hig righ 
t’s going to rise, e, or 
: Til you will declaneyy 


twice the old s 


i 


RUSH the dough with : rat f° 
butter, as the recipes say 
Cover with a bread towe al, se 
in a warm place to stay 
Two hours or more, ae 
until light, ; 
When you see it grow, you 


fi 

ees MAY E 

- voting “Tele 
ee 
; 
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know it’s all right. ef ig 


S soon as it’s light, pla 
again on the board; 
Knead it well this time. a 
is knowledge to hoard. Bi ! 


-ae 


Now back in the bowl once 
more it must go. a 

And set again to rise for an 
hour or so. 


~~" 


CED 


ORM the dough gently we Leases ke 
| loaves when light, ? 
{ And place it in bread pans, 
greased just right. 
\\ Shape each loaf you make to 
N half fill the pan, 
i. This bread will be good enough 


for any young man. 


ota ae 2 a ————— 
a> r ee — - i 


EXT let it rise to the level 
of pans—-no more, 

Have the temperature right— 
don’t set near a door. 


||; Bevery careful about draughts; 


it isn’t made to freeze, 
‘ Keep the room good and warm [BRWateran ly 
say seventy-two degrees. 


: es Oe en 


OW put in the oven; it’s 


i | | ready to bhke,— 
= || Keep uniform fire, great results 





oe \ 
ae are at stake. 


\\ One hour more of waiting and 
you'll be repaid, 


HAVE A 


Gold Medal Maid.” 
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WASHBURN-CROSBY CO 


GOLD MEDAL FLOU 


FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS 


AND LAST RISING 


GOOD EVEN FIRE TF 
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Why not, since it zill put smiles on his face ana 
strength in his body? 


BY ANNA G. NOYES 


DOWEL-ROD or a broom-handle for a baby's toy—what 
possibilities they hold! The points that commend them 
are these: varving thicknesses can be secured at any hard- 
ware-store, so that a thin one can be put into tiny hands, 
and the size increased gradually as the hand grows. 








As early as the third or fourth month in a baby’s life, the 
rod can begin to serve him, by being fastened to the bassinet 
> or crib at a convenient distance from the baby’s hands and 








iv! ; : et 

ey Oh, the joy of the first Spring days 

~~? when the trapeze can be swung 
LO in the cherry-tree! 











Vaal’ 


arms and legs, and ame clad that] 


“Look what I can do. 


the rod’* in dis tratuine, 


pay eves, so that little objects of interest to him, a ball, a bit of color, 
a tinkling bell, or almost any small thing about the house, can be suspended from it 

In this position over the bassinet the rod makes a firm support to pull up on, and 
upon which the baby will delight in testing the strength of his hand 
and back. 

But feet. Too, Need something LO bus themselves vith, and lorax 
tied across the bassinet about where the feet come, give a steady reset] 
which a baby delights to kicl 

We built a pen for the baby of different-sized rods 
to help teach him to walk, 
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WHAT SOME OTHER MIDDLE-AGED WOMEN ARE DOING 


Helpful Notes From Members of Our Family 


p= . HE invitation THE DELINEATOR gives to tell 
te of some plan to round out the life of a mid- 
dle-aged woman touches ona matter so near 

my heart that I am moved to make a few 


; remarks on the subject. I hope they may 

“tN be of help and suggestion to some woman 

who is pathetically struggling to keep from being “put 
on the shelf” before her time by her careful children. 

To me, one of the tragedies of life is these good women, 
who have worn themselves out taking care of the physical 
needs of their husbands and children, with utter abnega- 
tion of self and no forethought of the future; whose chil- 
dren have formed other absorbing friendships; whose 
husbands have grown away from them... broadened or 
scar as coarsened by business associations, until their 
é ee ees beached high and dry, with noth- 

i oo! forward to but a monotonous round of house- 

Old cares and accounts of other people's good times. 


DON'T GET TOO OLD TO LEARN 


| be fais so many dismal lamentations from wom- 
A is this type, too old to change their habit of mind 
lives - anything that will fill the vacancy of their 
co as absorb their interests. that I decided long ago 
fe ane until I was too old to try and fill out my 
a = : keep my mind occupied as I went along in 
a a ants of three children, and even periods when 
Washing. ged to do my own work, including the 
I have alwa i 
: YS Systematized my work hav 
tine : j sO as to Nave 
€ to read solid books for sclf-culture, to go to art 


galleries, attend a weekly matinée. and take a proper 
amount of exercise at something that amused me more 
than wheeling the baby-carriage. 

I have been in turn a crack golfer, a long-distance 
swimmer, and am now trying to rival Annette Kellermann 
as a champion diver. and am an active member of the 
“Woman's Life-Saving League.” 

IT have always held the theory that every woman should 
be able to support herself, and. knowing nothing of com- 
mercial value, three years ago. having a competent maid, 
and the children being in school all day, I took a two 
years’ course in a local business college, from which I have 
derived great pleasure and benefit. Though I have never 
used it practically, IT feel that it is a bank-account IT can 
call on at any time. 


HOW MY PASTIME SAVED MY TIME 


THE bookkeeping. I find, helps me in my accounts and 

dealings with tradesmen; I take great comfort in 
reading and being able to write in Gregg shorthand, and 
my English and typewriting I find invaluable in my liter- 
ary work, as I have always been a writer of unpublished 
stories, and at present am making a collection of ‘‘Re- 
turned with Thanks” slips, which I still cheerfully expect 
to turn into fat checks in the millenium. 

Now, my life is so full of interests, and my heart friends 
are so many that it is only difficult to find days long 
enough to carry out the various interests. 1 should so 
Jike to study music. I have always felt I had a latent 
talent for art. I should love to keep my body voung 
by taking up and teaching gymnastics. 


A friend of mine is very anxious to have me study 
massage this Winter, as she has patients she has no time 
for who would fall into my hands: but I feel that if one 
widens one’s interests too much, one never accomplishes 
anything, so am going to stick to my writing. and look 
forward to the beautiful theory I read the other day 
that in the next world we will have an opportunity 
to do all the things we wanted, but lacked opportunity 
to do in this. 

Tt scems to me that every woman must have a liking 
or hidden talent for some particular thing. such as 
art, music, literature, practical charity. or the homely 
arts of domestic science or embroidery- all things 
that can be carried on successfully at home if she will 
only try it. and which, if persisted in’ scientifically 
and systematically, will blossom out in little side inter- 
ests that will make life a far more beautiful and inter- 
esting thing. 


GROWING OLD THE RIGHT WAY 


HEN we feel ourselves getting old and losing our 

grip on things, we must always remember the phi- 
losopher, who, when he realized he was getting into a rut, 
took up the study of a new language. I often think of the 
old lady, whose son was appointed ambassador to Italy, 
and who, rather than be separated from him, went abroad 
at ninety years of age, took an Italian maid and learn- 
ed the language. and even made two trips home: and 
I hope, and pray. that like her, instead of shriveling up, 
T will each year broaden-and develop and grow old — 
DeTnUEy. an | oY OMS. Ws. B. 
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“Keep a thing seven years and you will find a use for it.’’ 


Doubtless you have in your attic a 
trunkful of odds and ends such as 
trimmings and draperies whose places 
have been usurped by newer things. 
Yet many of these pieces if restored 
to their original brightness would suggest 
the use which the proverb promises. 


Try Ivory Soap. You will be surprised 
at the way it brings back the old time 
charm to laces, silks, tapestries, velvets, 
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IVORY SOAP................ 998% PURE | 
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beaded ornaments, etc. And the beauty | 
about it is that it can be used safely | 
on the most delicate and highly prized | 
articles which ordinarily you never , 


would think of washing with soap and | 
water. 





Just remember that you can use lvory | 
Soap on anything that water itself will | 
not harm and you will find the attic 

trunk a veritable treasure chest. 
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E TAKE in so much by absorption it is necessary to 
be careful of our mental surroundings. A young 


couple who were happily married, had two Icvely 
children, owned their home, and had a good income, sold 
their home and moved to another suburb of the same city. 

In explaining the move, which seemed to others hard to account for, the 
man said: ‘‘We found ourselves in with a group of six or eight families where the 
husbands and wives were always quarreling with each other and we were obliged 
to hear all about their troubles. For several months it seemed to monopolize our 
social life. Then we woke up to the fact that it was not our trouble and had no 
rightful claim on our thoughts. So we decided to get out of it and live in an 
atmosphere more to our liking.” 

Do you live in your own mental atmosphere or in that dominated by others? 
Are you letting yourself be made unhappy because those about you choose to be 
ill-natured? It may not always be either wise or possible to move away, but it is 
always wise, whether fully possible or not, to close our ears and minds to what 
does not concern us, and to occupy our thoughts with things that count for our own 
growth and happiness. Sometimes it is our privilege to make over the atmos- 
phere about us, but often that is far from possible and flight is better than 
contamination. 


Mental 


Atmosphere 





OUNG people often have high ideals as to what 
Y they will make of their lives. And those ideals 
Ideals range all the way from professional success to the 
presidency, and from nursing the sick to saving the world. 
And yet the highest ideal of all is sometimes forgotten. 
The highest ideal there is or can be is normality—in the truest sense of the word. 
Normal unfoldment of life, mental, moral and physical, with love, marriage and 


Two Kinds of 


children, harmonious friendships, steady growth in one’s chosen line of endeavor, 
a feeling for the common good, the spirit of true religion that expresses itself in a 
happy life, letting conspicuous greatness come if it must only as a result of great 
service and as a means for greater service—that is normality. Holding stead- 
fastly to some distant ideal of outward success or occupation may bring it, and yet 
it may be at an awful and unknown cost. Attainment of what we set our hearts 
on is by no means a proof of its worth to ourselves or others. What we put first 
takes the lead in our lives and bends all other things to it. But if we put first the 
ideal of normal unfoldment, finding what we can do and what we love most to do, 
letting all right faculties and functions have their proper development, and letting 
the eventual form of our activities come as a pleasant surprise, we are not apt to 
miss much that will make for our happiness and usefulness. 


CIENTISTS tell us that in the normal human being 
there is such a perfect harmony between the mind 


Knowing 


Ourselves and body that for every faculty in the mind there is 


a corresponding organism in the body—that even every 
finger has its mental counterpart. In the brain and certain 
of the internal organs, it is said, there are little glands and ducts that are closed 
up in most of us, but obviously intended to be open and active—closed up because 
our ancestors for many generations did not make enough use of the mental quali- 
tics of which those glands and ducts were the base. But just as a stiff arm is un- 
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natural and can sometimes be restored by conscious effort, so may we gradually 
extend the domain of our thoughts and feclings until we regain the lost faculties. 
The sense of smell is said to be capable of wonderful development. All our capaci- 
ties for enjoyment are more or less blunted, just as to some people a fragrant rose 
has little meaning. Nature is working constantly to restore its original pattern, 
and some of our mental and physical perplexities are said to be due to this benef- 
icent effort. What we often need is not so much a change of those activities as a 
right understanding of them. But as the wisest of men admit themselves unable 
to fathom all the mysteries of the human cconomy it behooves us to trust instinct 
and intuition more than opinion, and remember that if digestion and circulation 
were left to our keeping we would soon be clsewhere. Life is always grander than 
we think it is, and we are not likely to discover its boundarics—much less guess 


them correctly. 


HEN others trust us it gives us a power we could 

The Uses of \ \ not have ctherwise. An inventor once got heavi- 
Debt ly in debt to a man who was fathering his inven- 
tion. When he found new difficulties of seemingly hopeless 





solution he would have given up and lost his years of effort. 
But debt chained him to his task, and honor impelled him to go on. At last the 
light broke, and the world was given a great Invention which will always bless the 
race. The inventor received an abundance for the remainder of his life, and heavy 
pay for all his years of effort. But the one thing that made it all possible was 
debt—or rather another man’s contidence in him which was backed up by the 
advancement of money. 

Sometimes we rebel at the thought of debt. We would rather pay cash and ask 
no favors. But this spirit would not do to build a community upon, and so every 
man who would boast of his independence must some day, so it seems, come to a 
place where he may say to his brother man, **F should have gone down in despair if 
you had not trusted me.” For only this gives us the true spirit of trusting others 
when all the odds seem against them. Human society is held together by its 
credit systems no less than by its ties of race and blood and friendship. 


An Unwise 


OMETIMES when we think our thoughts are hidden, 
S a single remark may write the secrets of our character 
Wish on our very foreheads. “I wish I were a man,” said 
a young woman, in a certain tone of voice. 

“That,”’ said her friend, “is the wickedest: wish you 
could make. It is impossible. and like all such wishes of which this is a‘sample, 
wastes your time and thought and opportunity. It shows that you are unwilling 
to be what you were designed to be. It proves that you are ungrateful for the gift 
of life as it was given to you, hence ungrateful for all it contains. It betrays a 
conceit that puts your own wisdom above that of your Creator as to what is best 
for you. It shows a disposition to shirk your duty for your pleasure. It shows 
that you lightly esteem womanhood, wifchood, motherhood, that you do not know 
the meaning of love, and that you would break all bonds to gain your own ends. 
Hence it shows that you are supremely selfish. As even a little thought would 
have shown you this, it proves that you are superficial. It betokens a rebellious 
spirit that must some day be chastened. And finally. it isn’t really a true wish, 
and you knew it when you said it, so it convicts you of insincerity.” 
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HENRIETTA’S POSTPONED CAREER 


How Love and Art Came to Terms 


me SHALL have to admit at the outset that this 
story isn't artistic. It skips. 

It has a hero, of course—that's Henrietta. But 
there’s so much non-conformation of topic, so to 
say, like a geological epoch with strata missing. 

_.. « How can I reconcile under one heading such vary- 
ing interests as bachelors, peaches, orphans, love, an- 
tiques and art? Yet of these is the story of Henrietta 
woven—the story of her postponed career. 


T WAS early morning. and the blue sky lifted itself 
above the sage-brush in its profundity of serenest 

calm. The lizards ran little high-speed journeys and 
stopped short on sunny rocks as motionless as if they 
were little mechanical lizards and had suddenly run 
down. Here and there a sage-hen rose to her clumsy, 
noisy flight, or a brush-lark soared singing to the sky. 
Already the sun was shining like a sun that had got up 
early to do an extra-hard day’s work. 

Henrietta tickled the flanks of her pinto cayuse with 
the rotary spur, but only absently, for she 
was in no hurry. Her eyes were on the foot- 
hills toward which she rode. 

It was Henrietta’s birthday. 
thirty-five years old. 

“Tt's funny,” she mused, ‘‘how, if there’s a 
frost anywhere around a family, it settles on 
the girl. Just hecause I'm the girl, I had to 
miss my career. I had to stay home and 
keep house till father invested the house in 
mines. Poor father!’ For Henrietta’s father 
had lately died, which was really the only 
graceful thing he could do, after mortgaging 
the last thing he could lay hands on to de- 
velop his fake mines. 

“Now I’m thirty-five,” went on Henrietta 
peevishly. ‘“Where’s my career now? Why, 
off yonder—” she waved her hand toward the 
horizon, “‘like those pictures of Diana follow- 
ing the chase. If I don’t get up and grab my 
Destiny’s little coat-flaps here and now, it'll 
be gone off after Halley’s comet and the rest 
of that bunch. I'm not too old to have a 
career. Other people have been thirty-five 
and got over it. I can too.” 

She spurred the pinto and rode toward the 
foot-hills, where the valley was, and in the 
valley were the fruit-farms, and on one of the 
fruit-farms was Mr. Wilbur Thrush. 

Mr. Thrush was Henrietta’s suitor, and is 
to be pardoned if he himself couldn't figure 
out why he was an unsuccessful one. He 
was not unpleasing to the eye, his disposition 
and intellect were commendable, and he was 
affluent through the medium of a goodly 
peach-farm in the very heart of the peach 
country. But peaches somehow had failed to 
get quite the same cat-claw grapple on Hen- 
rietta’s imagination as her clingstone notions 
of career. The Career had stood between 
them in fact ever since Mr. Thrush had met 
Henrietta and wantcd at once to marry her, 
four years ago. And yet this very morning 
she was riding over to give him the final elec- 
tion returns from the doubtful precinct, her 

art. 

a: was it not her heart, but her head? 

She reached the peach-farm, and her de- 
cision reached the comprehension of Mr. Thrush, who 

eply saddened. 
rant orphans?” he asked wistfully. 

Now, it is true, Mr. T hrush had committed himself to 
the rearing of certain three orphan children, relics of a 
departed friend who had staked peach-claims in the val- 
ley with him in its first days. . 

“Well, partly, Wilbur. You've figured on me more as 
their mother than your wife, somehow. You ve always 
thought I would be good to manage those little maver- 
icks of yours, but I don’t know that I want to spend 
my life bringing up some one else’s discard. _— 
“Discard?” said Mr. Thrush softly. “I’m thinking we 
might be having a little jackpot of our own, maybe. 
Henrictta blushed so furiously that the pinto shied, 
thinking he had heard something. ea shel 

“JT don’t know cael ac she said. “I’m going 

, Career. It’s my right. 

Oe Thrash bowed his head, and had to endure as 
best he might the crating-up and shipment of his heart’s- 
desire to that far market from which, as he ane ne 
Henrietta is over-likely to return. And se aaleen are 
to turn her back on her Rocky Mountain lan on iis 
boned and young-spirited she went East to cae throug 
the barrier of bristling years, at the oy bia Bee 
women have moulted the first feathers of am z ion an 

‘ng out in a coat of settled permanent domestic- 
ity are dHenrietta’s career being Art, she sold her house 
: ¥. a ate up her class in china-painting, and with her 


She was 





BY BONNIE R GINGER. 


Illustrated by Henry Raleigh 


little denatured allowance headed right for the city of 
New York! 

Brave? Not a bit of it. Ignorance, sheer ignorance. 
Henrietta had no more artistic talent than a fish has 
corns. But she didn’t know it, of course. They never do. 


\ X 7HEN the gaunt and gallant Henrietta first came to 

the city it was as if a fresh breeze had come straight 
from the foot-hills down to this great world of congested 
realism. Henrietta knew just one human being of all 
the five million of the city. Mrs. Lucy de Lacy, a news- 
paper woman. Lucy de Lacy was too busy to see much 
of Henrietta, but to her, herself a Westerner and over- 
worked, Henrietta’s very phrases were a tonic, though 
it was a tonic with a touch of the bitter in it, born of a 
glorious scorn. The girl was scornful out of her gigan- 
tic unsophistication. Perhaps it was for this reason that 
at first somehow her art didn’t, to use her own expres- 
sion, exactly clinch. She was too busy looking at the 
city and berating it. She took especial joy in berating 
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Henrietta's culture fell from her like a bath-robe 
discarded at the bath-tub 





its crowdedness. But she had been used, for scenery, to 
a flat sage-brush plain, a distant range of mountains, 
three windmills indicating three neighbors, a bunch of 
cottonwoods indicating a dry creek, and at times the 
additional objectives of a passing buckboard, a coyote 
and, very rarely, clouds. She could not understand. 

Her intolerance delighted Mrs. de Lacy, who, Just 
from her gathering of the day’s facts which in a great 
daily’s office are phenix-born into the world’s news 
would listen with relish to the utterances of her icono- 
clastic friend. 

Henrietta chose first a place of residence in the hun- 
dred-and-umpties. Here she could turn herself loose for 
the long walks her vigorous nature demanded. She liked 
that part of town, and liked and was used to newness. 
She had an idea that anything with years to it must be 
musty and unsanitary. She thought Lucy’s part of town 
was dowdy, and she liked the big vistas of river and the 
wider streets, where the blue sky showed. 

I think that somewhere in the past dozen years or so 
Henrietta’s humor had been sidetracked somehow. Was 
it the china-painting, or her father’s mines? Perhaps 
any one who will do china-painting hasn’t humor, but I 
think Its a proof they have. But Henrietta certainly 
had faith in herself, and never guessed what a glorious 
failure she was destined to make of it with her Art 
Lucy foresaw, though, and said nothing. Lucy was wise. 
She knew that sometimes a discreet silence is the only 
thing people will listen to. For instance, when Henri- 


- humor was deflected somehow, and it had been so 


etta told her about Mr. Thrush and the three little 
rae ; ma- 
vericks, Lucy's silence was so discreet that the air fair| 
rang with all the things she refrained from saying. H ; 
rietta understood, too. oe 

In time, of course, Henrietta’s art gripped her, ani 
she joined leagues and learned the jargon and beens 
put on soul with a trowel. She forgot all about moun 
tains. Now Westerners are acquisitive. Henrietts be. 
gan to acquire less crude tastes. She could allow ee 
ently that a little mellowness need not be tahealthe 
Her arting taught her this, and once started on the ae 
of enlightenment, after the Western fashion. she just sli 
along of herself. And in this matter Lucy helped her 
for Lucy had the real artistic taste. At least. as much 
as she had time for. She was the busiest human bein 
Henrietta had ever seen. ’ 

Perhaps postponed careers are like postponed mumy: 
and take hard. How otherwise account for the andi 
and the completeness with which Henrietta moulted he 
own natural raw-boned individuality and took on cy. 
ture and other habits of the “effete Eas’? 
She began to regard her mountains as crud 
and inartistic, and a snow-capped peak, she 
said, was in bad taste. She tore up the little 
water-color studies of creeks and clumps of 
cottonwoods and mustangs on the sky-line 
which she had made out home, and she took 
instead to knuckly statuary and dinky little 
street squares, and she began to pursue the 
dreamy, dopey sort of art which goes away up 
above timber-line, so to say, where the real 
world lies under a cloudland below and no 
one ever sees through it to the hard, dingy 
actualities which cling with all the force of 
gravitation to the earth’s lowly crust. Some- 
times Lucy, after a half an hour of this sort 
of thing, would produce some little inartistic 
unstatuesque fact she had unearthed that 
day, displaying it in all its horrid unsavori- 
ness, and Henrietta would stare—but again 
Art would grip her and _ soulfulness would 
swamp her humor miles deep. 

Then Henrictta moved down-town near 
Lucy. She did not live on a par with Lucy, 
who had a sixty-a-month flat, but at least 
she did live on the same square. You can 
gucss the locality —one of those places near 
a little historic park, with historic setting of 
old-fashioned houses just like retired rear- 
admirals, no longer active but very decorative. 
Henrictta had a little room on a top-floor. 
At first she couldn't help feeling the neigh- 
borhood was a bit dinky, but she no longer 
made sport of antiquity. She, in fact, quite 
suddenly became antique mad. 


TH IS is the psychological moment to intro- 
duce Mr. Percival Heatherbee. Hennet- 
ta met him when she moved. He resided in 
the same house with her. He was 4 co 
boarder. He was a bachelor. Now you scent 
a romance? Wrong. Henrietta was foolish 
over career, but she wasn’t a fool. 

Mr. Heatherbee was small and rotund, 
with glistening bald head and glistening eyt- 
glasses and glistening pink nails. In con- 
trast to these glistening qualities he possessed 
the calm and compact self-complacency o! a 
little fat Aztec god. Henrietta had bought little fat Az- 
tec gods by the dozen from lazy greasers down in the 
peach-country, but she missed the semblance when It 
confronted her in the fleshly person of Mr. Heatherbee. 
And although in her normal state she would have de- 
spised the woman who would worship at the fect of 
tle Aztec gods, still just now she was not pie oe 
since she set off on her aeroplane flight through the ee 
realms of Art. She deliberately ducked right under © 
Heatherbee’s wing, his latest devotee, and he gave 
return his own erudite patronage Just as @ pres 
gives out its placid archaic blessing, oad Ha 
without discrimination. For he was es . hi 
really something of a connoisseur when off a ie 
regular business, which was clerical in some sleek, u 
fined way. ‘all the 

Henrietta now made rapid friendships, and though 
branches of art. There was a girl who paintee ai 
why tell it? Her pictures never got any ee ynsee?. 
her own walls, where they hung and suffer uffering. 
There is something noble, however, about silent s with 3 
. . . Mortimer Marchmont was an pepe : 
perpetual mystery about him, the mystery ©, 
he illustrated. Another chap, having gone 0 ing forth 
symbolic artist, was now unaccountably Laratageee the 
as a writer of vaudeville sketches. There ee 
youngish widow who ‘did’ china. she i in q (W0- 
plaques and bread-and-butter-sets, and _live 
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Lucy was inured to shocks of all sorts, and she met each painting without a flinch 


by-twice room amisl her orgy of floricultured crockery, 
and once each week she took her china to the kiln. 

We mention separately Caroline Claire Crothers. C. 
C. C. made real money, such as there was of it, and her 
name actually appeared in print, at the foot of rank lit- 
tle fashion-drawings in a daily. She also did slang-phi- 
losophy on the side. But she did at least deal in tangi- 
bilities, and the others honored her, envied her—and 
borrowed all her money. 

Henrietta, however, became most intimate with Miss 
Andante Fanstead. Miss Fanstead had evolved at a 
time somewhat prior to the bachelor-girl movement, and 
the aura of obsolete spinsterhood hung about her deli- 
cately and Jane Austenishly. She was in arts and 
crafts, she talked in terms of decorativeness, and Mr. 
Heatherbee talked with her. In fact, they both 
talked to and at Henrietta, and Henrietta listened 
and absorbed with all her might. 

And, after the people, there was the park. They 
all lived ‘‘just off” the park. The park was the re- 
ligion of the neighborhood. It figured in their lct- 
ters. It was the coat of arms. ‘I have just glanced 
toward the park,” wrote Henrietta, “which is now 
lost in the mist of the early October evening. Whis- 
tler would have loved it now.” Or, ‘As 1 look up 
to the park I can hear the first bird twittering in the 
newly budded branches.”’ 

All the greater lights, whether great for the hour or 
for all time, were known by sight to every one of 
these humble dim flickers which made up Henrietta’: 
circle. And other circles too. Not only the 
neighborhood of this particular sanctified park, 
but a dozen other neighborhoods are thick with Nar 
these folk I call dim flickers. It is the pathos of 9 Vip 
near-talent, the tragedy of the self-deceived, the 
Nemesis of mediocrity, not because it is mediocre. 
but because it thinks itself genius. The good 
artisan will persist in being a very bad artist. 

He has a power of appreciation, and mistakes it 
for the power of creation. The eternal blunder! 
_ Some of them do have the blessed privilege of see- 
ing their own limitations. As artisans they may fare 
very well. But most of them never will have it that 
they aren't divinely fired, and so they go on calmly 
ae the tragedy of their destiny—and as for 
he Nes pape to stop them? They are happy, 
faith € the supreme gift—for happiness—of self- 
ih bby see nee no one headed off Henrietta from 
pthians a I ar of them ever disillusioned the 
his back ey all might admit a friend’s fallacies if 
‘ches oo turned, but to his face they hadn’t the 
‘can noha nee unwritten code—never to slay 
ai lieed Ne ot one of them had, and perhaps which, 
they haa ioe ve there were any, they knew was all 
RO nee cir faith each one in himself. For at some 
Or other each one had had some one little success 























—and there you have the whole of their hope’s secret. 

Well, now, for Henrietta. She was hopeful by infec- 
tion or contagion, whichever it was, or both. Also she 
was increasingly soulful. Her sources-in-chief of the lat- 
ter were Miss Fanstead and Mr. Heatherbee. Both were 
a bit tlattered by Henrietta’s meek unsophistication, and 
Mr. Heatherbee at least mistook it for worship. Other 
women worshiped, why not she? Certainly her unsophisti- 
cation did serve as a background against which his 
erudition glowed as never before. And she bathed in 
the retlected glow as if it had been the sunset glow in 
her own painted desert skies. But she had forgotten 
her desert skies. The song of the new and the undis- 





‘Tell me, Lucy, just how 
big a fool have I | \ 


been?" 


covered and the primeval was lost in the babble of the 
ancient and the artistic and the done-to-death. Nature 
was swept aside for the artificial. She who had seen 
the great cameo of a white peak against the turquoise 


sky had taken to haunting dusty corners in unhygienic 
back-shops looking for horrible old plates with cracks in 
them, or awful pictures of shepherds who never were, 
spooning in a manner which certainly never ought to 
have been; or it was woodeny babies being baptized, or 
historical dames undressing, or stuffed kings being 
crowned or signing edicts or what not. And Mr. Heather- 
bee, when he saw his handiwork, took to himself pride 
and let out another reef in his self-complacency. 

It was at just about this time that Mrs. de Lacy, who 
had been away upon an assignment, returned and saw 
the change in Henrietta. She was dumfounded. But 
she was wise. Also, she was sincerely interested in Hen- 
rietta. She spent a careful evening looking over all 
Henrietta’s drawings and paintings, for the girl had 
| been industrious. Lucy was inured to shocks of all 
sorts, and she met each painting without a flinch, 
and only once did her face slip. That was when she 
took something to be a fireman in a cellar full of 
smoke, when it was really the Metropolitan Tower in 
a fog. 

She did some hard thinking about Henrietta. ‘“‘Is 
there a name for it?’’ she pondered. ‘I suppose it’s 
better out than in. By the way, Henrietta, heard 
from your friend Mr. Lark out yonder?”’ 

“Mr. Thrush? Yes, he sent me some kodak pic- 
tures.”’ She produced them. They portrayed such 
simple inartistic subjects as a fruit-farm in full bloom, 
foot-hills with scrub-oak and pifion, cattle in pas- 
tures, haystacks, corrals, and a ranch-house running 
strongly to veranda. Also, separately and in groups, 
the figures of a sunburned, picturesque, clean-shaven 
chap in overalls, and three awkward, open-air, self- 
assured, miscellaneous youngsters. 

‘“Let’s see, I forget the reason why you didn’t 
marry him,” said Lucy. 

“There were three reasons,” said Henrietta shortly. 
‘These three orphans. No, I’m here now, I have my 
career—that’s all over with, and he knows it.” 

So Henrietta went on her careering way. Mr. 
Heatherbee and Miss Fanstead vied with each other 
in the culturing-up process, and Lucy de Lacy was 
too busy to interfere. 

One evening Henrietta was walking up Broadway 
with the bachelor and the spinster. There was an 
enlarged view of the Royal Gorge in a camera-shop 
window. Henrietta stopped dead, and her culture 
fell from her like a bath-robe discarded at the bath- 
tub. She stood naked of antique wrappings and soul 
drapery, revealed in all her shameful primitive crude 
enthusiasm, in her own naturalness unadorned. 

Mr. Heatherbee and Miss Fanstead were shocked. 

“Oh, gee! Say,see this, will you? Now tell me if 
that isn’t some scenery! That’s rocks for you. That 
what a cafion is. Oh my!” 

What did they say to 
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THE LIE 


THAT PRECEDES MARRIAGE 


Wherein the Judge, Who Last Month Seemed Almost to Condone a 
Certain Kind of Fib, Flays the Lying Man or Woman Whose 
Deceit Before Marriage Makes Misery and Divorce 


BY THE HON. JOHN J. FRESCHI 


EFORE two persons enter into a business 
partnership there is a frank showing of their 
respective assets and liabilities; the duties 
and profits of each are clearly defined. If 
they fail—as many do—they separate, and 
there is an end to it. 

Contrast to this the usual preliminaries to that most 
important of all partnerships — MARRIAGE — whose 
contract is written—‘Till Death.” 

Instead of a frank showing, there is subterfuge—a 
glossing over of the liabilities, that is to say the fail- 
ings; an exaggeration of the assets—the respective vir- 
tues and attainments. 

The business man defrauded into partnership can 
punish the partner. 

In marriage it is the defrauded one who reaps the 
punishment. et 

Society smiles upon the masquerade of .courtsuip—it is 
the popular bait of matrimony. And yet the masquerade 
is one of the most definite causes of marital disaster. 

Behind each marital dispute there must be disillusion 
—the disappointment of one or both in their mate. -We 
gasp at the alarming increase of divorce and separation. 
The statistics are but a shadow to the private divorces, 
held back from legal consummation for the sake of chil- 
dren or fear of public scandal. 

And most of the troubles were assured in advance. 


The Masquerade of Courtship 


HE natural disappointments of married life come 
gradually, as troubles and problems arise. 

The disillusionments due to false pretensions come 
quickly. 

As to whether the masquerade plays any part in our 
national marital turmoil, consider that of all divorces 
granted, the average duration of married life of the 
couples is about five years. In twenty-five per cent. 
of cases it takes less than one year for the couples to 
discover they are mismated! Thirty-eight per cent. in 
two years! What a commentary on the swift awakening! 

Among these are the whilom lovers who blinded them- 
selves to the obvious shortcomings of their chosen one; 
they have only themselves to blame. But far greater 
in number are those who were blinded, hoodwinked, de- 
ceived, by the chosen one. — < . . 

Recently, a friend of philosophic mind said cynically 
that if there were no masquerading there would be no 
marriages! But, like society generally, he failed to draw 
a sharp line between the harmless amatory preening of 
a lover and the masqucrade based on utter misrepre- 
re ie natu for youth to put its best foot forward in 
the wooing season—to cater to the likes and dislikes of 
the loved one. This is not hypocrisy: it 1s the deference 
of love. We expect him to tell of the wonderful things 
he will do, or win, or be. This is not pretension — 
merely optimism, ambition, boundless enthusiasm. 

But what of the countless lovers who pretend to be 
what they are not? who make definile assertions, not of 
what is to be, but what they falsely claim already ex- 
ists? Is their masquerade harmless? 

Young men lie deliberately to their sweethearts about 
their business achievements; imitate prosperity by ae 
ing better and entertaining more elaborately than t ey 
can afford; simulate virtues they do not possess; preten 
keen interest in matters that really bore them. — 

Young girls to lure hesitating swains preten accom- 
plishments, artistic and practical, they do not saat 
simulate an angelic disposition when they are s foe 
assert liberality In matters upon which they are intol- 


erant. 


Does it mend matters that they were impelled by love? 


They can not hope to live up to their sheild any 

i A man might pose to 
that were the usual course. — his 

ee but no man can hide the truth about him 


is wife! 
gare teaea any excuse, it is that usually the masquer- 


aders are young. 
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Statistics compiled for the District of Columbia show 
that forty per cent. of the divorces granted were to 


couples who had eloped, and that in thirty per cent. one: 


of the pair, at least, was under twenty-one. There we 
have the potent factors to a quick awakening—haste 
and youth. 


Won by an Automobile 


YOUNG wife before me recited a list of grievances 

which, patently, were inspired by a general feeling 
of discontent. The husband, a chauffeur, voiced but 
one recrimination: 

“She expects me to do more than I can afford,” he 
said. “She turned against me when she discovered I 
didn't own the automobile I used to take her out in.” 

And then the story was easy to analyze. 

She had been a well-paid stenographer. Her family 
was respectable, but she was ambitious to raise herself to 
a different social station. 

The automobile he took her out in belonged to his 
employer, but he pretended it was his own; the money 
he spent in lavish entertainment was mostly borrowed, 
but he implied that it was but a small part of his income. 

The awakening followed on the heels of the runaway 
marriage. He lost his position and the debts pressed. 
He thought her resentment was altogether because of 
his lack of prosperity; he could not realize that it might 
be partly because she was disappointed in the man, 
disappointed in his whole plan of life. 

Who of this pair was to blame? Indubitably, the 
man. You might argue that the girl deserved punish- 
ment for loving the masquerade and not the individual 
back of it—for marrying, for better and worse, the auto- 
mobile and the sceming prosperity. 

One remark of the husband was striking: 

“I asked her often if she would love me if I was poor, 
and she always answered ‘ves.’” He held, now, that 
this subterfuge exculpated him—that her answer had 
been as culpable a masquerade as his own, 

That deduction does not at all apply. The chances 
are that his poverty and failings would have been no 
barrier to her continued love—provided she knew of 
them before they were married. Love is a wonderful 
equalizer—a veritable destroyer of romantic ideals. 
How many of us marry the wonderful creature of our 
early dreaming? And of those who do, or think they 
do, how many make successful marriages? 


The Lies of Our Friends 


"THE saddest feature of the masquerade is that it is 

= so pitifully unnecessary. When romance is in the 
heart of a girl, it is needless for the loved One to color 
his endowments--she will do that for him. And doing 
it herself, she has only self to blame when the Inevitable 
disappointments come. 

We jeer at the confirmed matchmaker, and yet, 
broadly speaking, the whole world, as it is represented 
in the respective friends and relatives of the courting 
pair, divides inlo two parties bent on hoodwinking the 
young people into matrimony. Indeed, the masquerade 
would not so often prevail but for these partizans. 

Does Helen’s mama tell George that her daughter’s 
love of little children is of suspicious newness; or that 
her smart, trig appearance is due to borrowed dresses 
and that Helen’s Stockings are never darned? 

Does George’s ‘mother tell Helen that her son’s ex- 
treme generosity is in direct contrast to his usual stingi- 
ness at home? Does his sister confide ‘that his recent 
en IS surprising in view of his former indolence? 
ga ae unmasking would be unfair to George 

And so these friends sit back and smile at the mas- 
querade, not realizing that they are assisting at a domes- 
tic tragedy. Mutual love will smooth over everything, 


they assert in self-justification. They do not see tht 
their very actions discount their own arguments, |j 
love in the red-hot flux of courtship could not survive 
unattractive truths, what can they expect of that love 
when marriage has cooled it off? 

Say what you will, all of our dreams ‘of future wed. 
ded happiness are but air-castles built upon the seem- 
ing qualities and attainments and character of the 
chosen one. Troubles that arise may disillusion—they 
mar, but they do not destroy. So long as a shred of 
those air-castles remain, there is hope. But where the 
foundation of that air-castle was the pretensions of a 
hollow masquerade, the whole structure collapses beyond 
hope of repair. 

Women will cleave to men who asserted nothing bul lore, 
even when they fail in every material thing. They have 
only contempt—that precursor of aversion—for men 
who posed much and fall short of their own pretensions, 


Where Religion Comes In 


F A case in mind, the girl, pretty. intelligent and 
liberal on most things, was a religious bigot, intol- 
crant of any but her own particular sect. Her lover was 
a frivolous chap. irreligious, although deep down in his 
conscience he retained, as most people do, an inherited 
hdclity to the church of his parents. But he must have 
the girl, so he became a hypocrite. He simulated piety, 
accompanied her to church, and pretended to agree with 
her fully as to the merits of her particular form of wor- 
ship. But this was not what he told his old friends. 
Afterward, he confided, it would be easy enough to com- 
promise. He would cease to go to church, or she could 
go to her church and he to his. 

There was no thought of the possible child and whether 
it was to follow father or mother. The child came final- 
ly, and then began the religious tug of war. There 1s no 
more bitter form of dissension. The woman's smolder- 
ing grievance flared to fury. Farewell to peace! 

This marital shipwreck was nef due to religious differ- 
ence. Many couples of different faiths marry and live 
without discord, but only where there was an honest 
understanding beforehand. 

The mere division of blame does not cure such a situ- 
ation. Granted that the girl in a sense invited decep- 
tion, she was none the less defrauded. She might have 
married him and she might not, with this religious bar- 
rier between. She had the right to choose. Cupid, 
despite the poets, does not always annihilate such aun 
ples. Strong characters can make choice of whom they 
will allow themselves to love, and love not the less sin- 
cerely because they govern their emotions. 

Arguc it from whatever side, the man or wom ie 
is tricked into marriage by pretensions of any or a 
as just a cause for anger and retaliation as the business 
man tricked into a commercial partnership. 


The Made-Up Wife 


TH E young husband at the bar was dapper a 
gent, albeit rather garrulous and blunt. Mant . 
cord had arisen because of his dalliance with other wor 
“He says I nauseate him,” continued the a ba 
I'm so ugly I can’t blame him for flirting with oe 
en. And we've only been married six months: vie 
I glanced more closely at the woman. | She vik aie 
cided blonde, well formed and of a strikingly cat a 
appearance. The husband interpreted my loo 
prise. He sneered. ae cat hat 
“Tt’s all right, your honor,” he said. I thought 
you think before we were married. What hi ewashed, 
see, you don’t see. She's bleached, shes her at's 
she's tinted and smeared. All you see a Oh. but | 
pretty ain't hers; all that ain't pretty 1s hers. \" 
was fooled!” » tenifcant. 
A ludicrous case, and yet at bottom apy eed 
Beauty is not necessary to a woman In t I the most 
love. We have all of us observed that some are ugly 
popular girls and the most happily marre 
[Conlinited on page 219] 
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| IN MONTENEGRO IN WASHINGTON 


ZING NICHOLAS of Montenegro isn't tighting Purks all ev tin {when h Rs Me Ty ao ix aa} Wiite To ‘ 
isn’t he spends a little while cach morning romping with his youngest grandsos When Presid Wilson Mista Se Ihe | I \ 
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NE of the serious fire menaces to life and , om 
home in modern America is gasoline (or 10,000 lives and 100,000 homes 
are the yearly sacrifice which 


benzine, or naphtha—they are all, in effect, ; | 
the same). It claims more than three following these precautions 
would prevent 


thousand homes as (its annual prey. 
Through its use as a dry cleaner alone, 
ten women are roasted to death each week, and twenty % 


BY WALTER S. HIATT 


peculiar to gasoline burns. Gasoline won't stay where 
itis put. As soon as its container is unstoppered, its 

be stored in wooden bins, nor when wet, nor near a hot 
furnace. 


sou 


¢ 


life from this cause. If a lamp is of glass, it may be 
knocked over, or dropped while being carricd. and broken, 
with a dangerous fire as a result. In such a case. the fire 
should be put out, not with water, but smothered with 
sand or a rug. 

Another frequent explosion cause is the filling of a 
lamp at night, with another light near. While kerosene 
oil vaporizes but one-third as quickly as gasoline. its 
vapor in hot weather or in a hot room is to be feared. 

The majority of such explosions, however, come from 
dirty or improperly cleaned lamps. A lamp is not clean 
because its outside is wiped and polished. The little 
flat tube alongside the wick tube is an open passage for 
the constant escape of vapor from the oil, which. if con- 
fined, creates explosion conditions. If the holes in the 
tube are kept open. the vapor is consumed in the tlame 
of the lamp without noise or danger. But if these holes 
or the wick tube become choked with carbon from match 
ends and from the burned wick end, an explosion is likely 
to occur. This danger is increased by the habit of 
‘blowing out” a lamp instead of turning the wick down 
until the flame is smothered out. 


vapor races away. If there is a fire near, even in the ad- 
joining room, it will find it and bring back the fire to the 
open container. The consequent explosion brings a 
dangerous fire. 

The gasoline explosions of apparently mysterious origin 
are caused by the electric spark generated while silk 
cloth is being cleaned. If parts of a silk dress, or silk 
gloves, are rubbed together, static electricity is generated. 
For this reason dry-cleaning establishments are required 
by city ordinance to keep their gasoline underground, 

: connecting by pipe with an air-tight cleaning tank in 

oe which wires are laid to carry away the electricity gener- 
a ated in silk cleaning. 

- The ghostlike vapor of gasoline is so inflammable 
that a spark from the steel nail of a shoe heel will ignite 
tt and set the clothes of the wearer on fire. Because of its 
insidious dangers, not a gill of gasoline should be used in 
any home, either for dry cleaning or in stoves. There are 
market substitutes for it as a cleaner. 


The Match Menace 


HERE are ten thousand matches struck every sec- 
ond of the day and night in the United States. Out 
of 231,425 investigated fires in dwellings in the United 
States, 20.874 were found to have been caused by the 
careless use of matches. At least three hundred children 
are annually burned to death while playing with matches. 
Mrs. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, the wife of the poet, 
dropped a lighted match on the floor, put her foot on it 
to stamp out the fire, her clothing blazed, and she died 
of her injuries. The greatest care should be observed in 
the handling of matches. None but safety matches 
should be used about the home. By safety matches ts 
meant preferably the new sesquisulphide match. After 
July first this match will be for sale everywhere. It is 
not only safer to use and keep in a house, but much 
more humane to manufacture. 

It has long been popularly supposed that many fires 
have been started by mice gnawing on matches. Through 
an experiment recently conducted in the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories of Chicago. it was shown that mice will not 
gnaw the kind of matches ordinarily used. Mice were 
placed in cages, the bottom of which was strewn with 
matches. The mice starved to death without having 
gnawed the matches. However, an examination of mice 
nests has shown that they build their nests with matches. 
So it is possible for them in their play to scratch a match 
and start a fire between the walls of a house that can not 


The Christmas-Tree Danger 


NEAT in rank to the Fourth of July orgy. which has 

injured thirty-nine regiments of children in the past 
nine years, is the Christ mas-tree hazard. Each year these 
indoor bonfires set ablaze ten thousand homes and kill 
or injure at least four hundred persons. While the public 
tree entertainments are now generally lighted with elec- 
tric lights, the home celebrations are still usually lighted 
with candles. The trees are too often already dry and 
ready to blaze. The decoraticns are made of flimsy cot- 
ton cloth. Unless electric lights are used, a Christmas 
tree should be carefully watched at every moment, so 
that an incipient blaze can be put out instantly. 


we That Mysterious Spontaneous Combustion 


U* NUMBERED lives and homes are lost each year 
oe _ because of ignorance of the fire-producing properties 
ie of oily rags and waste and of coal improperly stored in the 
a cellar. Such fires are slow-burning and are apt to gain 
“headway in the dead of night, because no one can then 
ace discover them in time. Spontaneous combustion is rapid 
ot oxidation. The human body burns to ashes in the grave, 
a+ but it burns slowly... The carbon of the body unites with 
es the oxygen of the air. If these two elements unite rapidly, 

| the combustion is visible in flame. Vegetable oils, such 
aes as cottonseed and olive. placed on cotton rags or waste, 
"Will under proper conditions blaze like a torch. It has 


Gas Jets, Stoves and Open Fires 


HE number of curtain fires runs into the thousands 
each year, because windows are left open and cur- 
tains untied. The wind blows them back over a lamp or 
against a gas-jet. Gas-jets should always have a wire 
screen about them for this reason. 





ae been conjectured that the holocaust of one hundred and 


sixty school children at Collinwood, Ohio, was caused by 
hre originating in an oily floor-mop. 

Such fires have been known to occur in oily thread 
bobbins, in attics where were stored old clothes, in gar- 
bage-cans, and in damp excelsior. Because of these 
facts the housekeeper should use great caution in clean- 
ing up and burning such articles. Cellar coal should not 


2 9 


but burn it to the ground. 
Beware the Exploding Lamp 


[° HAS been estimated that lamp explosions cause 

an annual average of over fifteen thousand fires in 
dwellings and burn alive at least a hundred and seventy- 
five women. Many others are crippled and disfigured for 


Because of carclessness with gas-stoves nearly fifty 
women are burned each year. Before lighting a gas- 
stove, the housekeeper should make sure that the gas 
is flowing freely, so it will not snap back and set her 
sleeves or her apron on fire. Worn out rubber-tube 
connections are also a cause of fire from a gas-stove. 

Because of badly arranged or neglected_kitchen coal 

[Continuéd on page 227] 
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T WAS the fifteenth of May. The large calendar 

with the enormous black numbers that hung oppe- 

site Mr. ‘Ridgely Ferguson’s desk announced the 

fact persistently whenever he raised his brown nerv- 

ous eyes. Years after, when the fifteenth of May 

was mentioned, it brought back a vague, haunting 
sense that something of import, long since forgotten, had 
happened on that date, as the grief-stricken one in Mr. 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s poem, leaning forward with his 
hand on his knees looking vacantly down into the weeds 
and grasses, remembered clearly afterward not what 
had driven him there, but only that the woodspurge made 
a ‘“‘cup of three.” 

Apart from looking at the calendar, Mr. Ferguson 
was staying home ostensibly to write a popular financial 
article—which incidentally refused to write itseli—to be 
delivered to the magazine on Monday. It was Saturday 
—a half-holiday by rights—and his wife, who had an 
appointment with her sister in town directly after lunch, 
warmly deplored the necessity of leaving 
the house when he was unaccustomedly 
in it. 

‘But you'll have a better chance to 
write when I'm out of the way!’ she 
proclaimed. “Everything will be quict 
this afternoon, and you'll have nothing 
to disturb you.” 

He had acquiesced, with a sneaking 
feeling of anticipatory relief in the pos- 
session of a perfectly clear field, the 
house all to himself, with none to ask 
him why or wherefore, with no sense of 
Bunny’s pervading presence—neither 
the sound of her light footsteps nor her 
voice, as she went restlessly in and out 
of other rooms, nor her head poking in 
at the door to see how far he’d got, to 
disturb him even momentarily, nor— 
what went deeper!—that sense of the 
critical frame of her mind where he was 
concerned. 

Yet what is there in an empty house 
with all hindrances to work removed 
that so often militates against it? Why 
is it that when one stands no chance of interruption, ideas 
halt and stumble against some unseen barrier? There ts 
a vacuum where before was fulness, a ghostly sense of 
strangeness in which the spirit has to strive to regain its 
natural bearings—a chill pressure is laid upon the work- 
ing muscle that numbs it. Far off in the kitchen Ridgely 
could hear the clatter of dishes, or the dull shaking down 
of the kitchen range—alien sounds that were usually 
veiled from his perception. The grandfather clock in the 
hall ticked loudly, as in an empty vault; the strike was 
out of order, because he never could take the time to fix 
it. He had an almost irresistible desire to put down his 
urgent work and take time to fix it now. He might even 
have insanely done so, if it hadn’t occurred to him that 
he had forgotten to bring out the new weight for which 
Bunny had been asking him for the last two weeks. 

Writing his financial article seemed on the face of it 
to be an easy task—his facts were ready to hand, cut frora 
newspapers or noted down from other sources. The 
Express Companies, the Tariff, the Trusts, the High 
Cost of Living, were all represented—he had tabulated, 
figured, compared. The only difficulty lay in the proper 
handling of the subject; it had to catch the popular, un- 
technical reader; it all depended on getting the right key- 
note. He had already written and rejected seven open- 
ing paragraphs. 

A yellow envelope on the mantelpiece to one side of 
the black-numbered calendar caught his roving eye: 
Nellie had brought it when the postman made his last 
round. He knew it as a bill from the plumber, which 
had no reason for being there or for the “Please Remit’’ 
that, he felt by instinct, adorned one corner of it; he had 
had its double in his pockct since last month, and had 
promised his wife faithfully to write out an immediate 
check for it from the balance which she knew to be in the 
vault. Somehow, when he got so far as putting a bill 
in his pocket he felt as if it were paid. He got up now, 
took the duplicate, tore it in small pieces with his long, 
nervous fingers and dropped them in the waste-basket. 
There was no need of Bunny’s seeing it when she 
came in. 

On the brink of grappling with the financial article 
his mind wandered idly, picking up foolish straws, such as 
“Seed-time and bill-time shall not fail;” he imagined the 
consternation in different households if all such missives 
were put in the hand of a special messenger with a whistle, 


[llustrated by R. M. Crosby 
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to be called the Bill Whistler; what awful 
revelations would be made—he would 
send the check for this bill this very 
afternoon; he only hoped he wouldn’t 
tell Bunny about his forgetfulness—he 
had an absurd habit of confession; he 
couldn’t help telling her things even 
when he had firmly resolved not to. | 

He looked meditatively now at the | 
faded, silver-framed photograph of her | 
that had stood for eight years in the \ 
corner of his desk—a_ childish-faced eas 
Bunny, witha rose in her hair. She had Ds, 
a different expression now. 

‘“‘There’s some one at the telephone 
for you, sir.” 

Ridgely arose with a start and made 
his way to the landing. It was his wife’s voice at the 
other end of the wire. 

“Ridgely, is that you, dearest?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Well, I want to tell you that we 
have just had the most delightful invi- 
tation for to-night. Sue and Joe are 
to take us with them to dinner at the 
Pallisers—the Hawley Pallisers’—he’s 
the artist, you know; the ones who 
have the gorgeous Italian studio, and 
are so charming. Do you understand 
me, dearest?” 

“Ves, dear.” 

“T thought if you could take the six- 
o'clock train—that ought to give you 
time to finish your article first. Besides, 
if you haven’t finished it, you’ll need a 
rest and a change then, anyway. The 
Pallisers are going to Europe next week, 
and we'll never get such an invitation 
again. I’m just crazy about it! And, 
dearest-——”’ 

“Yes, dear.” 

‘“T want you to bring in a bag with 
my things. Nelly can get them to- 
gether. You'd better get a pencil and 
paper and write them down. Have you got it there? 
Well, all right, dearest. Now listen. ) 

“My evening gown.” 

“Your evening gown—which one?” 

“Ridgely Ferguson, I've had the same evening gown 
for two years. The white silk one, the only one I possess. 
It’s hanging up in my closet—Nelly 
knows. And my white silk stockings 
and white slippers. Tell Nelly to clean 
them with gasoline if they need it, and 
put them in the sun so they won't 
smell, and my long white gloves, the 
best pair; she’d better clean them too; 
they are in my second drawer; or they 
may be rolled up in my silver scarf— 
{ want that, too—in the blue window- 
box in my room. And I want my white 
bandeau for my hair; it has pink rose- 
buds on it—Nelly knows where it is. 
Have you written all that down, dear?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Tell her to get the tan-leather suit- 
case from the tank room. Oh!—and I 
want my little pearl pendant, it’s in the 
green case in my top drawer—the chain 
is in the jewel-box. Oh!—and my mes- 
saline underslip. Tell Nellie not to for- 
get that when she gets the dress. I 
think that’s all. Did I say the slippers, 
dearest?” 

‘Yes, dear.” 

‘Perhaps you’d better read the list 
over, dearest.” 

“Yes, dear. White silk gown in 
closet. White silk stockings. White slippers to be 
cleaned. White gloves, ditto. Silver scarf in blue 
window-box. White bandeau with rosebuds for hair. 
Pearl pendant. Chain. White messaline slip.” 

“Yes, that sounds all right—and oh, dearest——” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Be sure and don’t forget a thing. Oh, and you'd 
better bring my tube of cold cream and the little silver 
shoe-horn on the dressing-table. Sue never keeps any- 
thing where you can find it. since the baby came. And 
dearest—there’s a couple of yards of white baby ribbon 
In my work-basket or somewhere, if Nelly can find it— 





He dropped the pieces in the 
waste-basket 





She listened as he read over the list 


ou won’t forget anything this time, will . 
7 “No, dear.” mh YOU: deat: 
“Dinner’s at seven-thirty. You'll have to Bet dresy: 
yourself, don’t forget that. Come straight Up to § 
as quick as you can with my things. Tell Ne} . 
light the lamps, and to turn down the gas in fia i 
Good-by.”’ ba 

“Good-by, dear.” 

Ridgely hung up the receiver and wen 
‘oom. As he sat down to his work once 
paralyzing sensation of being physically 
exhausted. He took up the pen; his brains felt as i th, 

’ : A th 
had been scattered in a dozen different directions 4: 
could never come together again to 4 ie 

ing point. 

“‘Please, sir—” it was Nelly’s voice ap; 
as before. “Some one’s at the telonhon 
you, sir. 

Ridgely laid down his pen y; 
clamation and stepped ie ok Ga 
once more. It was his wife’s voice eh 
knew it would be. 

“Is that you, dearest?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“I just want to say that I hope you dor’ 
mind coming this way. If it sta 
nary invitation, I would have refused: hy 
one like this, so important—you sounie 
some way as if—Sue is paying for these cal; 
dearest.” : 

“No, I don’t mind—it’s all right, py 
I'll have to get back to work now. {—: 

“And you won’t forget?” 

“No. Good-by!” 

As he started back to his desk it suddeniy 
struck him with a spasm of fear that 
almost Aad forgotten. Nelly must be called 
at once and started on her quest. She fs 
tened, with her head on one side, as he rec 
over the list aloud impressively: her Tunning 
comments showed a reassuring intelligent: 
that took the whole burden from him. 

‘‘Ah, yes, ’tis in her lower drawer. The blue windox. 
seat—ah, yes. Sure I’ll find the gloves whichever place 
they are. Ah, yes, ’tis cleaned they have to be. If you] 
give me the paper, sir—’twill be all right. I'll have them 
in the big dress-suit case when you're ready for them,’ 

It was already three o'clock. The indefinite spacious. 
ness of the afternoon in which any large work might be 
accomplished had contracted to a meager complement oi 
two hours and a half—two hours and a quarter, for he 
must begin to dress and shave not later than five-fifteen, 

He marshaled his slips and notes before him and strove 
with knitted brows to decide at just what point he 
should begin. The first sentence must catch the eve 
and pique the attention, while yet being the exact be. 
ginning from which the sequence would naturally flow. 
It gave an arresting shock to realize how nearly he had 
forgotten to speak to Nelly about Bunny’s things! He 
might have exerted himself to throw a little more warmth 
into his tone when he said he didn’t mind coming in— 
though it wus taking time from his work. 

It was just that lack of enthusiasm that Bunny had 
missed in his tone the first time and that she longed to 
call forth in him. That was the trouble—she weighed 
every tone, every gesture, she was always missing some- 
thing in him and showing that she did. 

A strong smell of gasoline assailed him—evidently 
Nelly, good girl, was following out instructions. The 
defective clock in the hall suddenly struck thirteen—an 
unnatural hour. By looking at his watch he found that 
thirty minutes had gone from his afternoon. He went 
in the other room and deliberately laid out his togs, even 
his necktie, so that if he ever got started on his theme 
he needn’t stop until the last possible minute. 

He shaved, put 
on his dressing- 
gown, came back 
to his desk—it Was 
five minutes ol 
four. The sense ol 
the shortness of the 
time left seemed to 
give a click to the 
close-locked mech- 
anism of his brat; 
he seized the pen 
masterfully and 
wrote without hes 
itation his ilumt- 
nating opening 
sentence. 

“The late Com- 
modore Vandel 
bilt was once heard 

ay 
mw handling 
of the whole 
thing suddenly be- 
came plain ee 
him; the cane 

r clippings 
nancial tables _ 


c wan 
jottings fell into place like the blocks froma 9 Oo ashe 
—his pen went like a race-horse. His ath higher co 
as he wrote and wrote, faster and sniper dow actoss tis 
centration each moment. A alma ce and glance at 
paper made him suddenly look up 4 a his work Ur 
his watch. Immersed as he had aaa d not left him 
sixth sense of a commuter as to trams nee another $¢° 

Twenty minutes to six. Bees 3 
tence, flung down the pen impatient y 4 them out. 
clothes, blessing himself for having at tugged ° 

“Nelly! Nelly!’ he shouted, as 
waistcoat, “‘is thatybag ready? 


t back to hi 
more he hag 
and mentat, 


—————— 





ee rn eee 


“I’m just after closing it, sir,” said the maid. 

“You're sure everything is there? 

“Ah, yes, Sir; hat a ee : 

cs i ive it to me, : ; ; 

a acbel his hurried toilet subconsciously, his mind 
still immersed in pregnant sentences, caught up the bag, 
ran down-stairs with it and deposited it by the front door 
while he put on his overcoat and hat, ran back up-stairs 
swiftly to get his commutation and moncy—not very 
much of the latter—from the pocket of his every-day suit, 

‘as off at last. ; 
oT bee time. He swung complacently on to the just- 
departing train with that pioneering prehensile leg-move- 
ment which bespeaks long practise. 

There were not many people in the car at that time of 
day. Ridgely sat abstractedly, gazing straight before 
him, with brows knit, his lips occasionally moving with 
the reflex action of the paragraphs pounded out by his 
still-working brain. That was a good article, if he knew 
one; it could be read with interest by people who knew 
nothing technically of the subject, as well as by those 
who did. It was by such handling of facts as this that 
men suit the popular taste, and to suit the popular taste 
meant money and pee fame. He might come to be an 

ity on certain subjects. 

Seek turned suddenly and looked out of the window 
idly as the train made its only stop—it was an express 
from here on. He felt his half-arrested attention to have 
some hazy yet peculiar significance in it that seemed 
striving to reach his consciousness. Several people got 
on, but he certainly knew none of them—a gaunt, low- 
collared, long-throated, gum-chewing lad, a large woman 
with a little boy, anda pretty girl with a bag. 

A bag! Ridgely leaned swiftly forward and groped 
beside him in the place where the tan-leather dress-suit 
case should have been. It was not there—it never had 
been there—he had left it inside of the front door of his 
own house when he had 
dashed out of it! 

He sat, still gropingly 
leaning forward, struck to 
stone, as the full horror of 
his loss broke over him. 

The next instant he had 
grasped a time-card from 
his pocket and was wildly 
burrowing down into the 
figures, trying to extract a 
return train at the moment 
of his arrival in the big sta- 
tion and another with which 
it might connect at home in 
time to get the bag after all. 

As he knew before he 
looked, the outgoing train 
left five minutes before his 
rolled in, and the next would 
make cight-ten the earliest 
hour at which he could catch 
one back to town. It was as 
impossible now to get the 
bag to Bunny in time for 
that dinner as to bring to 
life a man he might have 
murdered; there was an ap- 
palling, sheer finality about 
the frustrative quality of 
such a grotesquely small 
amount of time and space—so few miles to go, so few 
sure lacking for accomplishment, and the bag utterly 

yond reach. 

It was the worst thing, short of death or disgrace, that 
could have happened; one thought stared him in the 
face: What would Bunny look like when she saw that he 
hadn’t brought the bag? 

The thought was such a baleful one that he leaned back 
leant closed, to see it more clearly with his inner 
mind. e could have had a moment’s hope that even 
after the first shock she might condone his oversight! 
But there could be no such prospect. There had been 
times—times, as he allowed, much too many!—when he 
had too delusively entertained such a hope. Bunny never 
condoned anything he did; her clear sight of the reasons 
for any remissness on his part, and her irritated impa- 
tience at his omissions, grew with their recurrence. 

He had no excuse to offer for having forgotten the bag, 
whose safe transmission meant so much to her, beyond the 
usual one of having been thinking of something else. 

“Oh, you are always thinking of something,” she would 
reply in that tone that he knew so well. “I can not 
understand how you . 

That was the way it always began. She would flare 
out, control herself with an effort, listen to his halting 
excuses, bitterly smiling, drive home a truth or two sting- 
ingly, thresh the whole matter out—Heavens, at what 
length!—and finally, as one beaten to cover by circum- 
stances too much for her, come to him, the angry helpless 
tears still in her eyes, to be consoled by his caresses as 
the only thing left for her. 

_ He knew, with a twinge, what this going to the Pal- 
eh ok to Bunny. She was always deeply suscepti- 
€ to the joy of the Surprise. This stepping unexpect- 
edly out of the rut cf daily life into another world, virtu- 
ally, at the Pallisers’ Italian studio, would have given her 
= keenest pleasure. Well—! ‘This time she couldn't 
ave the pleasure, that was all there was to it! And he 
dto meet her and tell her so; there was no help for that. 

( It Bde t only his larger faults that she minded, faults 
or which, when you came down to it, she had some rea- 
a to hold him to account. He had been conscious for 
Luis last year, especially, that her critical faculty where 
; Was concerned had taken more and more possession of 
cr. She was a woman who tried to live up to her own 
fens standard—she exacted much from herself in the 
usehold, his home was well kept, his comfort consid- 








It was not there! 


ered and planned for un- 
varyingly. 

But she noticed every- 
thing he did; if he pulled 
down a window-shade, she 
rose the moment after and 
pulled it a fraction higher or 
lower; if he laid a book in- 
consequently on the table, 
she immediately took it up 
and put it in the right place; 
if he poured a glass of water 
for himself, she instantly 
wiped up the few drops that 
he had spilled on the table. 
His necktie was never the 
right one to wear with that 
suit, and the suit itself the 
one that should have been 
sent to be pressed. 

He either shut the door so 
hard that it made her jump 
or he didn’t shut it at all. 
He forgot continually when 
he should have remembered, 
and remembered when he 
should have known that the 
conditions were changed. 
Bunny was not ill-tempered 
in this attitude of hers—she 
might even laugh as she 
chided, though with an in- 
ner note of earnestness that 
took all mirth out of the 
laughter—but his most trivial action was subjected to an 
adverse scrutiny that saw the flaw before it saw anything 
else—or saw nothing else. 7 

Love can not live in the chill atmos- 
phere of continual criticism. Where 
the atmosphere is primarily of love, 
warm-enfolding, all-encouraging love, 
criticism may take its rightful, help- 
ful place among a hundred other 
forces, but it is a blighting, killing 
thing where it has the main promi- 
nence. 

Ridgely had what he felt sometimes 
to be a foolish, boyish habit of con- 
fessing small misdeeds to his wife 
when she needn’t have known them 
otherwise—when he forgot to post 
her letters, or made a mistake in an 
order to be delivered, or got some- 
thing wrong that for a wonder she 
had taken for granted he had got 
right. He would resolve on the way 
home not to tell Bunny a word about 
it this time, yet after all he would find 
himself owning up lightly in a moment 
of weakness, and getting the storm 
over with at once; it seemed some- 
how petty, and not worthy of him, to 
keep such things from his wife even 
though he pandered to her critical 
spirit in so doing. 

But perhaps the real reason lay 
back of this; perhaps the real reason. 
so dimly felt as to be unacknowledged. 
lay in the fact that if he recognized the necessity of silence 
toward her it would also be a recognition of that quality 
in her which he was growing to dislike—to dislike a 
quality in a person means usually, after a while, to dis- 
like the person. 

A sensation of intense bitterness surged suddenly over 
Ridgely, an overpowering revolt at the conditions of 
his life. Women take tally of their feelings continually, 
changing the grades and col- 
oring in the handling. It 
is well that so many of the 
reluctant perceptions of the 
normal man, unwarped by 
vice or genius, are unac- 
knowledged to himself; for 
once to acknowledge a con- 
dition or a feeling makes it 
instantly concrete. 

As Ridgely sat leaning for- 
ward, his head in his hands, 
his eyes gleaming with an 
exhausting fire, a long pro- 
cession of days stretched 
out before him in which, in- 
stead of the warming and 
steady glow of the hearth- 
fire, he should have the 
crackling of thorns; instead 
of bread, a stone. Heaven 
knew, he worked _ hard 
enough for Bunny to get her 
what she wanted! 

There was this valise busi- 
ness. He had known all the 
time that he should never 
have been asked to stop his 
work and bring it in. He 
tried to keep a hold on him- 
sclf through the intense pas- 
sion that seemed about to 
rise and wreck him. He was sorry that she shouid be dis- 
appointed; of course he realized that this chance to visit 
the Pallisers was an unusual one that probably wouldn’t 
occur again—they were unusual people, much sought 
after. 

Yes—but suppose Bunny was disappointed, what did 
it all amount to anyway that such monstrous prominence 


‘Nelly ! 


‘I’m going to go without 
shines entirely if I feel like 
it—you hear?" 





Is that bag ready? 
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should be given it as he fore- 
saw would be the case? Her 
face, when her cyes first fell 
on him without that’ bag, 
showed itself inexorably be- 
fore him. He felt in advance 
the impatient. dumb writh- 
ings of spirit to which that 
exhausting disappointment, 
with all its raking up of past 
misdeeds, would condemn 
him, until he was finally and 
tearfully forgiven, when he 
no longer cared whether he 
were forgiven or not, except 
that the air would fortu- 
nately be breathable once 
more. 

This, then, was what his 
married life had come to be, 
a shift, an evasion. an eter- 
nal struggle to keep up with 
trivial demands that meant 
nothing. that never should 
have been made! The daily 
irritation, the continued 
picking at him, the contin- 
ued lack of sympathy, why 
should he put up with them 
longer? 

An utterly wild and insane 
idea took momentary pos- 
session of him. Suppose he 
cut the scene with Bunny 
altogether; suppose he stepped out of this train into one 
that would carry him far, far out West? Yellowstone 
Park spread out before him, all crimson and purple rocks 
and golden-hazed mountains. 

Suppose he took another train and stepped into a new 
life where a man could be a man, where there were big 
things instead of these little ones that made this slowly 
tightening. fettering web about his feet? He had always 
loved travel; in his boyhood he had imagined himself 
going through many lands. He mechanically thrust 
his hand into his pocket; the action brought him back 
sanely to reality. Besides his commutation ticket, he 
had but a dollar and fifty cents. What Aad come over 
him, anyway? 

He rose, as he saw others doing; the train was nearing 
the terminus. There was still that tube journey for him 
afterward! He remembered suddenly, as if it were in 
the trembling film of a moving-picture, an intoxicated 
man sitling with a friend on the opposite side of a mid- 
night trolley once in the past; the friend was loudly prot- 
fering encouragement as to the fitness of the tipsy one’s 
condition, in view of his home-coming. The latter, while 
confidently agreeing, stopped every few minutes to la- 
ment fearfully: “Yes, but what'll me wife say when she 
sees me?” 

The gray stone of the platform, the darkened lines of 
cars on the tracks, the high iron railing separating them 
from the gray stone space outside the waiting-rooms 
with their swinging doors, the broad flight of gray stone 
steps leading upward at the side, showed desolately 
through the electric lights as the small straggling pro- 
cession emerged from the train—passengers belonging 
to no regular hour of travel and with no cheerful sugges- 
tion of the business world about them. 

Hunched ahead of Ridgely in the dreary emptiness 
of the station were two smaller, slouch-hatted men carry- 
ing bundles. A short, shawled, pyramidal Italian woman 
followed with several children. He hurried past them 
straggling, and went down the steps to the tunnel auto- 
matically, a desultory figure going his way as in a dream. 
He was steeped in a monstrous moodiness in which this 
sickening, chafing episode seemed as if it would never 
come to an end and be over instead of always 
in prospect. 

He sat down in the tunnel car with a lurch 
and something hit lightly against his hand; as 
he looked down he saw that a tiny locket which 
he wore on his watch had come open. Within 
was the tiniest curl, the faintest flaxen wisp, 
cut from the head of the baby boy whose brief 
little life had ended seven years before. 

Something blurred Ridgely’s vision. With a 
mighty rush came a torrent of tenderness for 
Bunny—his Bunny—little bride, little wife, 
little mother. Ah, little mother! Could he 
ever forget her face when the baby first lay in 
her arms after that terrible fight for life—could 
he ever forget her face when the boy went from 
them, lying in his arms at the very last, so little 
and so unspeakably dear? The greatness of 
that bond of joy and grief—oh, what, what 
could ever lessen it? How infinitely small 
seemed these selfishnesses and meannesses of 
hers—yes, and his! when one so much as 
touched the healing garment of Love. Poor 
little Bunny, whoever else meted out stern jus- 
tice to her, not he—never he! 

He sat up straight now, still looking pier- 
cingly ahead of him athwart the white-enameled 
posts of the car into the rock-bound darkness 
outside. There was a new sadness in his eyes, 
a firmer compression of his lips. 

That rush of love and pity still held its place, 
but he knew also inexorably that it would fade, 
as before; no such moment of sentiment could keep its 
living force in the demands of the present. One couldn't 
live only on the love of the past with a living, changing 
person; one drew one’s breath every morning anew to 
the day and the love and the problems of it. He ought 


to try to help Bunny, wt bapa he o 1c try to 
pig deere ePOQ LC” 
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THE WAY OF AMBITION 


BY ROBERT HICHENS 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 


AT night, when Claude arrived at the St. 
Regis, Charmian was still out. She did not 
return till just after midnight. When she 
came into the sitting-room she found Claude 
in an armchair near the window, which 
was slightly open. He had no book or 
paper, and seemed to be listening to something. 

“Claudie! Why, what are you doing?” she asked. 

“Nothing,” he said. 

“But the window! 

He shook his head. 

“T believe you were listening to New York,” she con- 
tinued, taking off her cloak. 

“J was.” 

She put her cloak down on the sofa. 

“Listening for the verdict?” she said. 
divine what it will ber” 

‘Something like that, perhaps.” 

“There’s still a good deal of the child in you, Claude,” 
she said, seriously, but fondly, too. 

“Is there? Too much, perhaps,” he answered in a 
low voice. 

“What’s the matter? Are you feeling depressed?” 

She sat down close to him. ‘Are you doubtful, anx- 
ious, to-night?” 

“Well, this is rather an anxious time. 
strong.” 

’ “But you are strong, too.” 
“I! he exclaimed. And there was in his voice a sound 
of great bitterness. 

“Yes, J think you are. I know you are.” 

“You have very little reason for knowing such a thing.” 
he answered, still with bitterness. 

“You mean—2” she was looking at him almost furtive- 
ly. “Whatever you mean,” she concluded, ‘“T can't help 
it. Ithink you are. Or perhaps I really mean that I 
think you would be.” 

“Would be! When?” 

“Qh—I don't know. In a great moment, a terrible 
moment, perhaps.” She dropped her cyes, and began 
slowly to pull off her gloves. 

“Talking of the verdict,” she said, presently, glancing 
toward the still open window, “is the date of the first full 
rehearsal fixed?” 

“Yes. We decided on it this evening at the theater.” 

“When is it to be?” 

“Next Friday night. There's no performance that 
night. We begin at six. I dare say we shall get through 
about six the next morning.” . 

“Friday! Have you—I mean are you going to ask 
Mrs. Shiffney?”’ 

During their long and intimate talk at dinner that 
evening Claude had invited Mrs. Shiftfney to be present 
at the rehearsal, and she had accepted. Now it suddenly 
occurred to him that she was hisenemy. Would she still 
come after what had occurred just before he left her? 

“T have asked her.” he almost blurted out. 

“Already! When?” 

“T went round to the Ritz-Carlton to-night.” 

“Was she in?” 


Aren’t you catching cold?” 


“Trying to 


The strain is 


“Ves. But she was—but she went out afterward, to 
Mrs. Inness’.”’ 

“Oh! And did she accept?” 

“Yes.” 


Charmian’s eyes were fixed upon Claude. He saw by 
their expression that she suspected something, or that she 
had divined a secret between him and Mrs. Shitiney. 
She looked suddenly alert, and her lips seemed to harden, 
giving her face a strained and not pleasant expression. 

‘How is she coming?” she asked. 

“How?” 

“Ves. Are you going to fetch her? Oram I to?” 

“That wasn’t decided. Nothing was said about that.” 

“She can’t just walk in alone, without a card to admit 
her, or anything. You know what an autocrat Mr. 
Crayford is.” a 

“But he knows Mrs. Shiffney. We met him first at her 
house in London, don’t you remember?” 

“Vou don’t suppose he’s going to Jet every one he 
knows into a rehearsa!, do you?”’ 


Illustrations by J. H. Gardner Soper 
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Ambilion—the desire lo be an influence beyond the 
smart social circle into which she was boru—dominates the | 
life of Charmian Mansfield. It leads her into a marriage 
with Claude Heath, a gifted but retiring young com poser 
whom she feels she can tus pire lo great things. Spurred 
on by the example of Madame Sennicr, who has molded 
her husbana’s carcer into one of international fame, she 
gels Claude to write an opera, though he knows his talents 
are not at all fitted to that kind of expression; and she gels 
it accepted by Jacob Crayford, an American im presario 
who has opened an opera-house in. New York in op po- 
sition to the Metropolitan and is looking for something 
big with which to rival the Metropolitan's production of 
Sennier’s new opera. But the Heaths’ married life ts a 
barren thing. Each misses something essential, with only 
a vague realization that it is love they long for. Fach 
thinks the other is interested only in success, Charman, 
however, feels intuitively that Mrs. Shifiney, a cultivated 
Englishivoman who has become a leader in musical circles, 
is interested in Claude; but she does nol know that Claude 
has fled from Mrs. Shiffney's subtle advances, and so made 


auenemy of her. 
| | 


His face was stern, grim. 

“Now I'll shut the window,” he added. 
catch cold in that low dress.” 

He was moving to the window when she caught at his 
hand and detained him. 

“Would you care if 1 did? 
kee 

“Of course I should.” 

“Would you care if 1 

She did not finish the sentence, but still held his hand 
closely in hers. In her hand-grasp Claude felt jealousy, 
warm, fiery. a thing almost strangely vital. 

“Does she—is she getting to love me?” 

The question flashed through his mind. At that 
moment he was very glad that he had never betrayed 
Charmian, very glad of the Puritan in him which perhaps 
many women would jeer at, did they know of its existence. 

“Charmian.” he said. “Let me shut the window.” 

“Yes, yes, of course.” 

She let his hand go. 

“It is better not to listen to the voices,” she added. 
‘They make one feel too much.” 








“Or you'll 


Would you care if I were 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 


OTHING more was said by Charmian or Claude 
about) Mrs. Shiffney and the rehearsal. Mrs. 
Shiffney made no sign. The rehearsals of Jacques Sen- 
nier’s new opera were being pressed forward almost 
furiously, and no doubt she had Jittle free time.  Never- 
theless, when the darkness gathered over New York on 
Friday evening. Claude found himself wishing strongly, 
even almost painfully, for her verdict. 
_Charmian was greatly excited. Claude sull kent up 
his successful pretense of bold self-confidence. He hed 
to strain every nerve to conceal his natural sensitiveness. 
But although he was racked by anxiety. and something 
clse, he did not show it. Charmian was astonished by 
his apparent serenity now that the hour full of fate was 
approaching. 
“There's an atmosphere of success round vou.” she 
said. " 
“Why not?) We are going to reap the fruit of our la- 
bors,’ he replied. 
“But even Alston is terribly nervous to-day.” 
“Is he? My hand is as steady as a rock.” 
He held it out, by a fierce effort kept it perfectly still 
for a moment, then let it drop against his side. 
The bells of St. Patrick's Cathedral chimed five 
o clock. 
_“Only an hour, and we begin!” ssid Charmian. “Oh 
Claude! This is almost worse than the performance.” | 
There was a ‘“b-r-r-r!? in the lobby. Charmian 
started violently. : 
“What can that be?” 


Claude went to the door and returned with Armand 
Gillier. 


But the expression in his face belied his words, 

“Claude is cooler than he is!”? Charmian thought 
_ She went to put on her hat and her sealskin coy 
She longed, yet dreaded, to start. 

When they arrived at the stage door of the 
House, the dark young man came from his office on th 
right with his hands full of letters, and, smiling, distri 
uted them_to Charmian, Claude and Gillier, — 

“It will be a go!” he said, in a clear voice. “Every on 

= : : ; : t 
says so. Mr. Crayford is up in his office. He wants 1 
see Mr. Heath. There’s the elevator!” 

At this moment the lift appeared, sinking from th 
ead regions under the guidance of a smiling colorei 

an. 

“T']l come up with you, Claudie. Are you going onth 
stage, Monsieur Gillier?” 

No, madame, not yet. I must speak to Mademoiselk 
Marden about the Ouled Nail scene.” | 

Charmian and Claude stepped into the lift, holding 
their letters. As they shot up they both glanced hastily 
at the addresses. 

‘Nothing from Adelaide Shiffney!” said Charmian. 
‘Have you got anything?” 

“No.” 

“Phen she can’t be coming.” 

“It seems not.” 

‘I—then we sha’n’t have the verdict in advance." 

The lift stopped, and they got out. 

‘If we had, it would probably have been a wrong one,” 
said Claude. ‘‘The only real verdict is the one the great 
public gives.” 

At six o'clock the rehearsal had not begun. At six 
thirty it had not begun. ‘The orchestra was there, sunk 
out of sight and filling the dimness with the sounds of 
tuning. But the great curtain was down. And from 
behind it came shouting voices, noises of steps, loud and 
persistent hammerings. 

Seven o'clock struck from the clocks of New York. Just 
as the chimes died away Mrs. Shiffney drew up at the 
stage door in a smart white motor-car. She was accom- 
panied by a very tall and big man, with a robust air o 
self-confidence, and a face that was clean-shaven and 
definitely American. 

“Hullo!” said Crayford, a moment later to Claude. 
“Here's Mrs. Shiffney wants to be let in to the rehearsal 
And who with, d’you think?” 

“Whom?” asked Claude, quickly. “Not Madam 
Senmer!” 

“Jonson Ramer!” 

“The financier?” 

“Our biggest! My boy, you’re booming! Old Jonson 
Ramer asking to come in to our rehearsal! We'll have 
that all over the United States to-morrow morning. 

Claude turned away. He wished to find Charmin. t 
tell her. But he did not know where she was. 

Charmian meanwhile had gone into the theater with a 
dressmaker, who had come to see the effect of Eni 
Mardon’s costumes which she had “created.” Char 
mian and the dressmaker, a massive and handsome 
woman, were sitting together in the stalls, discussing 
nid Mardon’s caprices. : 

“She tore the dress to pieces,” said the dressmakt! 
“She made rags of it, and then pinned it ca z 
wrong. and said to me—to me/—that now tt began ne 
like an Ouled Nail girl’s costume. | told her if she xe 
to face Noo York——”’ Pata? 

*H'sh-sh!” whispered Charmian. — “There's (i P 
lude beginning at last. She's not going lo. 

“No, Of course she had to come back to my one 
ideal” dkerchici 

And the dressmaker pressed a large hancke “ 
against her handsome nose. savored the last aah : 
fume, and leaned back in her seat magisterially “ 
faint smile. ; into 

It was at this moment that Mrs. Shiffney ee 
box at the back of the stalls, followed by aes cornet 
Without taking off her sable coat she sat dow sane ber 
and looked quickly over the obscure soap oa $e 
Immediately she saw Charmian and os de ‘was nel 
who sat within a few yards of her. : ‘her in tre 
visible. Mrs. Shiffney sat back 4 little fartne 
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arm with one of his powerful hands. “You must tell me 
to-night whether he is going to be worth while.” 

"Won't you know?” 

I might when I got him before a New York audience. 
But you are more likely to know to-night.” 

‘I have got rather a flair, I believe. Now—l’ll taste 
the new work,” 

She did not speak again, but gave herself up to atten- 
tion; though her mind was often with the woman in the 
sealskin coat who sat so near to her. Had Claude said 
anything to that woman? There was very little to say. 
But—had he said it? She wondered on what terms 
Charmian and Claude were, whether the Puritan had 
ever found any passion for the Charmian-creature. 
Claude’s music broke in upon her questionings. 

Mrs. Shiffney had a retentive as well as a swift mind, 
and she remembered every detail of Gillier’s powerful, 
almost brutal libretto. In the reading it had trans- 
ported her into a wild life, in a land where there is still 
romance, still strangeness, a land upon which civilization 
has not yet fastened its padded claw. And she had 
imagined the impression which this glimpse of an ardent 
and bold life might produce upon highly civilized people, 
like herself, if it were helped by powerful music. 

Now she listened, waited, remembering her visits to 
Mullion House, the night in the café by the city wall 
when Said Hitani and his Arabs played, the hour of sun- 
set in the wood above the great ravine, other hours in 
New York. There was something in Heath that she had 
wanted, that she wanted still, though part of her sneered 
at him, laughed at him, had a worldly contempt for him, 
though another part of her almost hated him. She 
desired a fiasco for him. Nevertheless, the art-feeling 
within her, and the greedy emotional side of her, demand- 
ed the success of his effort just now because she was 
listening, because she hated to be bored, because the 
libretto was fine. The artistic side of her nature was in 
strong conflict with the capricious and sensual side that 
evening. But she looked—for Jonson Ramer—coolly 
self-possessed and discriminating as she sat very still in 
the shadow. 

“That’s a fine voice!’”’ murmured Ramer presently. 

Alston Lake was singing. 

“Yes. I’ve heard him in London. 
have come on wonderfully.” 

“Tt’s an operatic voice.” 

Silence fell between them again. 


But he seems to 


TBE dressmaker had got up from her seat and slipped 
away into the darkness, after examining Enid Mar- 
don’s costume for two or three minutes through a small 
but powerful opera-glass. Charmian was now quite alone. 

While the massive woman was with her, she had been 
unconscious of any agitating or disturbing influence in 
her neighborhood. Very soon after she had gone Char- 
mian began to feel curiously uneasy, despite her intense 
interest in the music and in all that was happening on the 
stage. She glanced along the stalls. No one was sitting 
in a line with her. In front of her she saw only the few 
people who had already taken their places when the 
curtain went up. She gave her attention again to the 
stage, but only with a strong effort. And very soon she 
was again compelled by this strange uneasiness to look 
about the theater. Now she felt certain that somebody 
whom she had not yet seen, but who was near to her, was 
disturbing her. And she thought, “Claude must have 
come in.” On this thought she turned round rather 
sharply, and looked behind her at the boxes. She did not 
actually see any one. But it seemed to her that, as she 
turned and looked, something moved back in a box very 
near to her, on her left. And immediately she felt certain 
that that box was occupied. 

“Adelaide Shiffney’s there!” 

Suddenly that certainty took possession of her. And 
Claude? Where was he? 

Hitherto she had supposed that Claude was behind the 
scenes, or perhaps in the orchestra sitting near the con- 
ductor, Meroni; but now jealousy sprang up in her. If 
Claude were with Adelaide Shiffney in that box while she 
sat alone! If Claude had really known all the time that 
Adelaide Shiffney was coming and had not told her, 
Charmian! Unreason, which is the offspring of jealousy, 
filled her mind. She burned with anger. 

“T know he is in that box with her!’ she thought. 
‘And he did not tell me she was coming because he want- 
ed to be with her at the rehearsal and not with me.” 

And suddenly her intense, her painful interest in the 
opera faded away out of her. She was concentrated upon 
the purely human things. Her imagination of a possi- 
bility, which her jealousy already proclaimed a certainty, 
blotted out even the opera. Woman, man—the intent- 


ness of the heart came upon her, like a wave creeping all _ 


over her, blotting out landmarks. 

The curtain fell on the first act. 
unexpectedly well. 

: ioarely Claude will come now,”’ Charmian said to her- 
self. “In decency he must come.” 

But no one came, and anger, the sense of desertion, grew 
in her till she was unable to sit still any longer. She got 
up, turned, and again looked toward the box in which she 
had fancied that she saw something move. Now she 
saw a woman’s arm and hand, a bit of a woman’s shoul- 
der. Somebody, a woman wearing sables, was in the 
box, turning round, evidently in conversation with 
another person who was hidden. 

Adelaide Shiffney owned wonderful sables. 

Without further hesitation Charmian, driven, made her 
way to the exit from the stalls on her right, went out and 
found herself in the blackness of the huge corridor run- 
ning behind the ground-tier boxes. Before leaving the 
stalls she had tried to locate the box, and thought that she 
had located it. She meant to go into it without knock- 
ing, as one who supposed it to be empty. Now, with a 
feverish hand she felt for a door handle. She found one, 
turned it and went into an empty box. Standing still in 


It had gone well, 
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it she listened and heard a woman’s voice that she knew 


say: 7 

4 dare say. But I don’t mean to say anything yet. I 
have my reputation to take care of you must remember. 

The words ended in a little laugh. 

“Tt is Adelaide. She’s in the next box!’’ said Charmian 
to herself. 

For a moment a horrible idea suggested itself to her. 
She thought of sitting down very softly and of eaves- 
dropping. But the better part of her at once rebelled 
against this idea, and, without hesitation, she slipped out 
of the box. She stood still in the corridor for three or 
four minutes. The fact that she had seriously thought of 
eavesdropping almost frightened her, and she was trying 
to come to the resolve to abandon her project of inter- 
rupting Mrs. Shiffney’s conversation with the hidden 
person who, she felt sure, must be Claude. Presently she 
walked away a few steps, going toward the entrance. 
Then she stopped again. 

“IT have my reputation to take care of, you must re- 
member.” 

Adelaide Shiffney’s words kept passing through her 
mind. What had Claude said to evoke such words? In 
the darkness Charmian, with a strong and excited 
imagination, conceived Claude faithless to her. She did 
more. She conceived of triumph and faithlessness com- 
ing together into her life, of Claude as a famous man and 
another woman’s lover. ‘‘Would you rather he remained 
obscure and entirely yours?” a voice seemed to say within 
her. She did not debate this question, but again turned, 
made her way to Mrs. Shiffney’s box, which she located 
rightly this time, pushed the door and abruptly went into 
it. 


“Hullo!” said a powerful and rather surprised voice. 

In the semi-obscurity, Charmian saw a very big man, 
whom she had never seen before, getting up from a chair. 

“I beg your pardon!” she exclaimed, startled. “I 
didn’t know——”’ 

“Charmian! Is it you?” 

Mrs. Shiffney’s voice came from beyond the big man. 

‘Adelaide! You’ve come to our rehearsal!’ 

-“Yes. Let me introduce Mr. Jonson Ramer to you. 
This is Mrs. Heath, Jonson, the genius’s good angel. 
Sit down with us for a minute, Charmian.”’ 

Adelaide Shiffney’s deep voice was almost suspiciously 
cordial, But Charmian’s sense of relief wasso great that 
she accepted the invitation, and sat down, fceling strange- 
ly happy. 

But almost instantly with the laying to rest of one 
anxiety came the birth of another. 

“Well, what do you think of the opera?”’ she asked, 
trying to speak carelessly. 

Jonson Ramer leaned toward her. He thought she 
looked pretty, and he liked pretty women even more 
than most men do. 

“Very original!” he said. ‘Opens powerfully. But I 
don’t think we can judge of it yet. It’s going remark- 
ably well.” 

“Wonderfully!” said Mrs. Shiffney. 

Charmian turned quickly toward her. It was Ade- 
laide’s verdict that she wanted, not Jonson Ramer’s. 

“Enid Mardon’s perfect,” continued Mrs. Shiffney. 
“She will make a sensation. And the mise-en-scéne is 
really exquisite, not overloaded. Crayford has evidently 
learned something from Berlin.” 

‘‘How malicious Adelaide is!” thought Charmian. 
“She won’t speak of the music simply because she knows 
I only care about that.” 

She talked for a little while, sufficiently mistress of 
herself to charm Jonson Ramer. Then she got up. 

“IT must run away. I have so many people to see and 
encourage.” 

Her gay voice indicated that she needed no encourage- 
ment, that she was quite sure of success. 

“We shall see you at the end?” said Mrs. Shiffney. 

“But will you stay? It may be six o’clock in the 
morning,” said Charmian. 

“That isa little late. But——” 

At this moment Charmian saw Claude coming into the 
stalls by the left entrance near the stage. 

“Oh, there’s Claude!” she exclaimed, interrupting Mrs. 
Shiffney, and evidently not knowing that she did so. 
“Au revoir! Thank you so much!” 

mi was gone. 

“Thank me so much!” said Mrs. Shiffney to Jonso 
Ramer. “What for? Do you know, Jonson?” cee 

“Seems to me that little woman’s unfashionable—mad 
about her own husband!” said Jonson Ramer. 


"THE curtain went up on the second act. 
Claude had sat down in the stalls. Ina moment 
ao slipped into a seat at his side and touched his 
and. 
““Claudie, where have you been?” 
Her long fingers closed on his hand. 
“Charmian!”’ 
He looked excited and startled. He stared at her. 
What’s the matter?” 
His face changed. 
Nothing. It’s all going well so far.” 
Perfectly. Adelaide Shiffney’s here.” 
“I know.” 
Charmian’s fingers unclasped. 
“You've seen her?” - 
“No, but I heard she was here with Jonson Ramer.” 
ee T’ve——”’ 
They fell into silence, concentrated u 
» con pon thestage. In 
a few minutes they were joined by Gillier, who ae down 
just behind them. With his coming their attention was 
intensified. They listened jealously, attended as it were 
beatae fiber ores bodies, as well as with their 
nds, to everything that ing i i 
ee ae g was happening in this man- 
Something went wrong on the stage, 


d th 
stopped. The orchestra died away re ai a 


in a sort of wailing 


confusion, which ceased on the watery soun 

Enid Mardon began speaking with concent at 
mination. Crayford and Mr. Mulworth came ae @. 
stage. thy 

“Where’s Mr. Heath? Where’s Mr. Heath?” 
Crayford. 

Claude, who was already standing up, burried 
toward the entrance and disappeared. Channian 
biting her lips and tingling all over in an acute exac,. 
tion of the nerves. Behind her Armand Gils a 
silence. Claude joined the people on the stage, and i. 
was a long colloquy in which eventually Meroni the ri 
ductor, took part. Charmian presently heard Gili 
moving restlessly behind her. Then she heard a sn, 4 
metal and knew that he had just looked at his a 
What was Adelaide doing? What was she thinkin: 
What did she think of this breakdown? Everything fy 
been going so well. But now no doubt things would 
badly. e 

“Will they ever start again?” Charmian asked hers 
‘What can they be talking about? What can Miss Mar. 
don mean by those frantic gesticulations, now by tun; 
her back on Mr. Crayford and Claude? If only——" 

Meroni left the stage. In a moment the orchesty 
sounded once more. Charmian turned round insting. 
ively for sympathy to Armand Gillier, and caught a 
unpleasant look in his large eyes. Instantly she was oy 
the defensive. 

“It’s going marvelously for a first full rehearsal” 
she saidtohim. ‘Claude expected we should be here ig: 
nine or ten hours at the very least.” 

‘Possibly, madame!”’ he replied. 

Claude slipped into the seat at her side, and suddenly 
she felt comforted, protected. But these alternations of 
hope and fear tried her nerves. She began to be con. 
scious of that, to feel the intensity of the strain she was 
undergoing. Was not the strain upon Claude’s nerves 
much greater? She stole a glance at his dark face, bu 


shoute) 


could not tell. 


HE second act came to an end without another break- 
down, but Charmian felt more doubtful about the 
opera than she had felt after the first act. The deadnes 
of rehearsal began to creep upon her, almost like moss 
creeping over a building. Claude hurried away again. 
And Mrs. Haynes, the dressmaker, took his place and 
began telling Charmian a long story about Enid Mar 
don’s impossible proceedings. It seemed that she had 
picked or torn to pieces another dress. Charmian 
listened, tried to listen, failed really to listen. 

“What a long wait!” she exclaimed, ruthlessly inter- 
rupting her companion. “I really must go behind and 
see what is happening.” 

‘“‘But they must have a quarter of an hour to change 
the set,” said the dressmaker. ‘And it’s only five mn 
utes since——” 

“Yes, I know. 
goes up.” 

As she made her way toward the exit she turned and 
looked toward the boxes. She did not see the distant 
figures of Mrs. Shiffney and the financier. And she 
stopped abruptly. Could they have gone away already? 
She looked at her watch. It was only ten o'clock. Her 
heart sank, but her cheeks burned with an angry flush. 
At that moment she felt almost like a mother who hears 
people call her child ugly. She stood for a moment, 
thinking. The verdict in advance! If Mrs. Shitiney 
had gone away it was surely given already. Charmin 
resolved that she would say nothing to Claude. Todos 
might discourage him. Her cheeks were still burning 
when she pushed the heavy door which protected the 
mysterious region from the banality she had left. 

But there she was again carried from mood to mood. 

She found every one enthusiastic. Crayford’s little 
beard bristled with an aggressive optimism. ; 

“Where’s Claude?” said Charmian, not seeing him an 
thinking of Mrs. Shiffney. , 

“Making some cuts,” said Crayford. The mee 
shows things up. ‘There are bits in that act that have go 
to come out. But it’s a bully act, and will g0 down a 
easily as a— Hullo, Jimber! Sure you've got you 
motors right for the locust scene?” 

He escaped. : 

“Mr. Mulworth!” cried Charmian, seeing the ae 
rushing toward the wings, with the ad aol Neal! 
over his now haggard features. “Mister M0 4 vol 
How long will Claude take making the cuts, 
think?” 

“He'll have to stick at them all through the ee ae 
If they’re not made the act’s a fizzle! A ae kn 
here! We've got to have a pin-light OR eTr 
when she comes down that staircase! 

He escaped. : tS, 

“Signor ‘Meront, I hear you have to make some om 
D’ you think fae 

“Signora—ma sil Ma sil” 

He escaped. 

“Take care, marm, if you please! 

and ee . “ork 
: chan withdrew from the frantic ee ae 
and fled to visit the singers, and drink n as Miss Enid 
The only person who dashed her hopes me e a pessimist 
Mardon, who was a great artist but peas 5 
ultra-critical, full of satire and pata y. 7 3 

“T tell you honestly,” she said, a i believe in It 
with black and fatalistic eyes, “I ¢o® 
But I’ll do my best.” . : first act. 

“But I ought ae were delights, with the 
Surely Monsieur Gillier told me~ .. 

“Oh, I only spoke to him about the asntaoe 
masterpiece. Did you ever see suc a hird act? 

vear for the thit© ©. «as 
phant Haynes expects me to wea lel” Charmiad W 

‘Really Miss Mardon’s OPO aie 
saying a moment_later to Alston : 

“Why, Mrs. Charmian?” 


Vil look for you here when the curtain 





Look out for that 


lt ar 


=, 


a 


“Oh, I don't know! 
side.” 

“With eyes like hers, what else can she do? 
going stunningly?” 

Alston, | must tell you—you're an absolute darling!”’ 

She nearly kissed him. A bell sounded. 

“Third act!” exclaimed Alston in his resounding bari- 
tone. 

Charmian escaped, feeling much more hopeful, indeed 
almost elated. Alston was right. With eyes like hers, 
how could Enid Mardon anticipate good things? 

Nevertheless Charmian remembered that she had 
called the libretto a masterpiece. 

Oh! the agony of these swiftly changing moods! She 
felt as if she were being tossed from one to another by 
some cruel giant. She tried to look forward. She said 
to herself, “Very soon 
we shaliknow! All this 
will be at an end.” 

But when the third 
act was finished she felt 
as if never could there 
be an end to her acute 
nervous anxiety. For 
the third act did not go 
well. The locusts were 
all wrong. The lighting 
did not do. Most of 
the “effects” missed fire. 
There were stoppages, 
there were arguments, 
there was a row between 
Miss Mardon and Signor 
Meroni. Passages were 
retried, chaos seemed to 
descend upon the stage, 
engulfing the opera and 
all who had anything to 
do with it. Charmian 

ew cold with despair. 

‘Thank God, Adelaide 
did go away,” she said 
to herself at half-past 
one in the morning. 

She turned her head 
and saw Mrs. Shiffney 
and Jonson Ramer sit- 
ting in the stalls not far 
fromher. Mrs. Shiffney 
made a friendly gesture, 
lifting up her right hand. 
Charmian returned it, 
and set her tecth. 

“What does it matter? 
I don’t care!” 

The act ended as it 
had begun, in chaos. 
In the finale something 
went all wrong in the 
orchestra, and the whole 
thing had to be stopped. 
Miss Mardon was fu- 
rious. There was an 
altercation. 

“This,”’said Charmian 
to herself, ‘“‘is my idea 
of Hell.” 

She felt that she was 
being punished for every 
sin, however tiny, that 
she had ever committed. 
She longed to creep 
away and hide. She 
thought of all she had 
done to bring about the 
opera, of the flight from 
England, of the life at 
Djenan-el- Maqui, of the 
grand hopes that had 
lived in the little white 
house above the sea. 

“Start it again, I tell 
you!” roared Crayford. 
“What do you think, 
anyway? We can’t stand here all night to hear you 
talking!” 

“Yes,” a voice within Charmian said, “‘this is Hell!”’ 

She bent her head. She felt 1ike one sinking down. 

When the act was over she went out at once. She 
was afraid of Mrs. Shiffney. 

The smiling colored man took her up in the elevator 
toa room where she found Claude in his shirt-sleeves, 
with a cup of black coffee beside him, working at the 
score. He looked up. 

“Charmian! I’ve just finished all I can do to-night. 
What’s the time?” 

“Nearly two.’ 

“Did the third act go well?” 

She looked at his white face and burning eyes. 

‘Yes,”” she said. 

“Sit down. You look tired.” 

He went on working. 

f Just as two o'clock struck he finished, and got up 
rom the table over which he had been leaning for hours. 
Come along! Let's go down. Oh!”’ 
He stopped. and drank the black coffee. 
“By the way,’’ he said, ‘“‘won’t you have some?” 
Yes,” she said, eagerly. 

He rang and ordered some for her. 
Were waiting for it she said: 

W hat an experience this is!” 

Yes.” 

How quictly you take it!” 


ci r,? . . 
ne re in for it. It would be no use to lose one’s 


She always looks on the dark 


Isn’t it 


While they 


ee ae But—oh, what a fight it is. I can 
ely believe i 
aes —— at in a few days it must be over, that 

“Here's the coffee. Drink it up.” 

She drank it. They went down in the lift. As thev 
parted—for Claude had to go to Meroni—Charmian said: 

‘Adelaide Shiffney’s still here.” | 

“If she stays to the end we must find out what she 
thinks.” 

“Or—shall we leave it? After all——” 

“No, no! I wish to hear her opinion.” 

There was a hard dry sound in his voice. 

“Very well.” 

Claude disappeared. 

The black coffee which Charmian had drunk excited 
her. But it helped her. As she went back into the 





“I beg your pardon!"’ she exclaimed, startled. ‘I didn’t know——’ 


theater for the fourth and last act she felt suddenly 
stronger, more hopeful. She was able to say to herself: 
“This is only a rehearsal. Rehearsals always go badly. 
If they don’t, actors and singers think it a bad sign. Of 
course the opera can not sound really well when they keep 
stopping.” Another thing helped her now. She was 
joined by Alston Lake, who was not on in the last act. 
He took her to a box and they ensconced themselves in it 
together. 

She shut her cyes for a minute and found herself 
praying. The coffee had revived her. She felt renewed. 
All fatigue had left her. She was alert, intent, excited, 
far more self-possessed than she had been at any other 
period of the night. And she felt strongly responsive. 
The power of Gillier’s libretto culminated in the last act, 
which was short, fierce, concentrated, and highly dramatic. 
In it Enid Mardon had a big acting chance. She and 
Gillier had become great allies, on account of her admira- 
tion of his libretto. Gillier, who had been with her many 
times during the night, now slipped into the front row of 
the stalls to watch his divinity. 

It went splendidly, without a hitch. After the misery 
of the third act this successful conclusion was the more 
surprising. It swept away all Charmian’s doubts. 
She frankly exulted. It even seemed to her that never at 
any time had she felt any doubts about the fate of the 
opera. From the first its triumph had been a foregone 
conclusion. From the abysses she floated up to the 
peaks and far above them. - | 

“Oh, Alston, it's too wonderful!”’ she exclaimed. “If 
only there were some one to applaud!” 
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There'll be a crowd in a few days.” 

“How glorious! How I long to see them, the dear 
thousands shouting for Claude! 1 must go to Adelaide 
Shitiney. I must catch her before she goes. There 
an be two opinions. An act like that is irresistible. 

i! 

She almost rushed out of the box. 

In the stalls she came upon Mrs. Shiffney and Jonson 
Ramer who were standing up ready to go. A noise of 
departure came up from the hidden orchestra. — Voices 
were shouting behind the scenes. In a moment the at- 
mosphere of the vast theater seemed to have entirely 
changed. It was as if night and the deadness of slumber 
were falling softly, yet heavily, about it. ‘The musicians 
were pulling their instruments into cases and bags. A 
black cat stole furtively unscen along a row of stalls, 
heading away from 
Charmian. 

“So you actually 
stayed to the end!” 
Charmian said. 

Her eyes were fasten- 
ed on Mrs. Shiffney. 

“Oh yes. Wecouldn’t 
tear ourselves away, 
could we, Mr. Ramer?” 

“No, indeed!” 

“The last act is the 
best of all,"’ Mrs. Shiff- 
ney said. 

“Yes, isn't it?’ said 
Charmian. 

There was a_ slight 
pause. Then Ramer 
said: 

“IT must really con- 
gratulate you, Mrs. 
Heath. 1! don’t know 
your husband, unfortu- 
nately, but i 

“Here he is!” said 
Charmian. 

At this moment 
Claude came toward 
them, holding himself, 
she thought, unusually 
upright, almost like a 
man who has been put 
through too much drill. 
Witha determined man- 
ner, and smiling, he 
came up to them. 

“I feel almost asham- 
ed to have kept you 
here to this hour,” he 
said to Mrs. Shitfney. 
“But really for a re- 
hearsal it didn’t go so 
badly. did it?” 

“Wonderfully well, 
wethought. Mr. Ramer 
wants to congratulate 
you.” 

She introduced the 
two men to cach other. 

“Yes, indeed!” said 
Kamer. “It’s a mose 
interesting work —most 
Interesting.” He laida 
heavy emphasis on the 
repeated words, and 
glanced sideways at 
Mrs. Shiffney, whose 
lips were fixed in asmile. 
“And how admirably 
put on!” 

He ran on for several 
minutes with great self- 
possession. 

“Miss Mardon is 
quite wonderful!” said 
Mrs. Shiffney, when he 
stopped. 

And she talked rapid- 
ly for some minutes, touching on various points in the 
opera with a great deal of deftness. 

“As to Alston Lake. he quite astenished us!” she said, 
presently. ‘He is going to be a huge success.” 

She discussed the singers. showing her usual half- 
slipshod discrimination, drupping here and there criti- 
cisms full of acuteness. 

“Altogether,” she concluded, “it has been a most in- 
teresting and unusual evening. Ah, there is Monsicur 
Gillier.”’ 

Gillier came up and received congratulations. His 
expression was very strange. It seemed to combine 
something that was morose with a sort of exultation. 
Once he shot a half-savage glance at Claude. He raved 
about Enid Mardon. 

“We are going round to see her!” Mrs. Shiffney said. 
“Come. Mr. Ramer!”’ 

Quickly she wished Charmian and Claude good-night. 

‘All my congratulations!’ she said. “And a thou- 
sand wishes for a triumph on the first night. By the 
way, will it really be on the twenty-eighth, do you 
think?” 

‘T believe so,’’ said Claude. 

“Can it be ready?” 

“We mean to try.” 

“Ah! you are workers! And Mr. Crayford's a wonder. 
Good night, dear Charmian! What a night for you” 

She buttoned her sable coat at the neck and went 
away with Ramer and Armand Gillicr. 

As she turned to the right in the ccrridor she murmurcd 

[Continued on page 214] 
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Aids to Intelligent Conversation 


HOW TO STUDY AND ENJOY PICTURES 


Many people indicate what they don’t know by telling what they Itke. 
Here is a simple, helpful talk to prove that knowing 


HAT do you look for in a picture? 
Most of us expect to find in them 
the representation of some per- 
son or persons, of certain objects 
or incidents. And we are right— 
as far as we go. For the visible 

world is the storehouse from which all artists draw the 
materials for their pictures. They have to paint some- 
thing visible to the eye. Even though the subject be 
imaginative, the picture must contain the representa- 
tion of certain things that we have seen or might see in 
the actual world; and one source of our pleasure is to 
compare the painted representation with our own ex- 
perience. 

To take a very simple example, here is a picture of a 
cow. How far does this representation hold its own 
with what we ourselves have observed regarding cows? 

Or again, here is a scene of soldiers round a camp-fire; 
one of them has received a newspaper from home, and is 
reading it aloud to his comrades. How is-the character 
of each man represented? How does each show his 
separate kind of interest in the news? Does the whole 
scene strike one as natural? For probably we our- 
selves have not seen soldiers engaged in war. So we do 
not judge of the accuracy of the incident from what we 
have seen, but from what we imagine that we might see, 
if circumstances permitted. 

Or again, to cite a more extreme instance, let us re- 
call one of those old Italian pictures, of which at least we 
have seen a photograph. Here, in the open country is 
set up a throne, on which the Virgin sits with her Child 
on her lap. On one side of the throne stands John the 
Baptist, clad only in cloth camel’s hair, and on the other, 
St. Sebastian the martyr, stripped of clothing, with 
arrows sticking in his flesh, while overhead hover two 
winged angels. This as a whole is the representation 
of something that no one ever has seen or ever will see. 
It is an imaginary incident. Yet the various parts of it 
we can bring to the test of our experience. Does the 
landscape look natural? The throne firmly constructed? 
Are the different figures lifelike? Does the picture itself 
suggest what we ourselves have felt about the different 

personages? 





It’s Feeling That Makes Art 


ES, what we have felt. For by this time, you will 
observe, we have got further than seeing; we are 
taking into account what we feel. The picture is some- 
thing more than a mere representation of visible persons 
and objects. Through what we see we are led on to 
experience certain imzressions of feeling. And, if you 
ill believe me, this is true of all good pictures. They 
not only represent something to the eye, but they stir us 
to feel. Indeed, as I hope to show, the really important 
quality of a picture is its capacity to arouse our feeling. 
Many of my readers, I know, will find this a hard 
saying. “Surely,” they will say, “it must make a lot of 
difference to the beauty of the picture what the artist 
selects to represent: Not so much as you may suppose. 
Let me cite an instance. If we have been to Antwerp, 
we have seen Rubens’s ‘Descent from the Cross;” at any 
rate most of us are familiar with the photograph of it. It 
is a very famous picture; not only because those who are 
supposed to know a great deal about pictures praise It 
highly, but because among the thousands of people who 
are acquainted with it there are few who are not 1m- 
pressed by it. And what is the reason? Do you really 
think it is on account of the subject? For many other 
artists have represented that subject; yet their pictures 
are not famous as this one of Rubens’s; they have not 
impressed so many people. . . 
Surely the reason must be found, not in the subject, 
but in the particular treatment of it. Rubens so moves 
us because he himsclf was moved by the dramatic and 
emotional character of the subject. He felt deeply, and 
deeply also he wished to make us feel. And he knew 
that in real life our feeling is stirred by the contrasts be- 
tween the bright and the dark sides of human existence, 
the contrasts, for example, of sickness and health, pover- 
ty and riches, sorrow and gladness, life and death. There- 
fore he introduced contrasts into his picture; in the first 
place, of the dead and living; secondly, of masses of 
light interspersed with masses of dark. It is the mar- 
velous use of these contrasts that so profoundly impresses 


our feelings. 
The Subject Doesn't Matter 


A PICTURE, then, is not only the representation of 
something, but a source of feeling; and the feeling 
is aroused not only by the subject, but still more and 
principally by the way in which it is treated. I want to 
enforce this point; so I ask you to recall some poem of 
which you are particularly fond. Is it the story, or the 
incident, or the sentiment embodied in the poem, that 
explains your fondness? 1 hat song, again, that you 
like so much, is it the fact that it is called, shall we say, 
“To-morrow,” that moves us; or the words, which are 
not always heard, and may be twaddle? Certainly not: 
it is the music. And speaking of music, you know that 


much of the best music has no titles; that composers dis- 


about art makes one like what is best 
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tinguish their works as “opus I,” ‘opus II,”’ and so on. 
In other words, its appeal is what is called abstract, that 
is to say, addressed to pure feeling, undisturbed by any 
suggestion of concrete facts. 

On the other hand a picture, since it has to represent 
some visible thing, for which we have a name and about 
which we are all able to talk, can not appeal to pure 
feeling. Our attention is divided between what we 
understand about the subject and what we feel as a 
result. of its treatment. Nevertheless, the more the 
artist relics upon his treatment and tries to appeal to us 
in an abstract way, the better is the picture. 

If you still press-for a further explanation of what 
“abstract”? means, I repeat that it refers to the method 
of the painting as distinct from the subject represented; 
and will try to make this distinction clear by a very 
simple example. A lady is buying a hat. Will any hat, 
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just because it is a hat, satisfy her? No, the sales- 
woman has to find a hat that will please her: that be- 
cause of its lines and shape, the distribution of its feath- 
ers and bows. and the color arrangement, will so work 
upon her feelings that she will want to own it. If she 
buys it, it is not because of its subject—namely, that it 
is a hat—but because it is a hat with beautiful abstract 
qualities of color and line and shape. 
Let me suggest another illustration. 


You may be familiar with a face that has never int 
ested you, when suddenly an expression Passes over : 
and your thought is—‘‘I would never have believed i. 
So-and-so was so good-looking.” Yet the subject a 
same as before, the same eyes and nose and mouth~thy 
beauty which has irradiated them is apart from ene 
abstract. For it ts the expression of feeling displayed ; 
So-and-so’s face that constitutes the momentary cha : 

And now that we have used the word “expression 
let us recognize that all these qualities of color, line anj 
form, light and shade and atmosphere, which I am 
ging you to look for in a picture, may be summed = 
under the single word, expression. Quite apart from 
the mere subject, it is the expression of his love ¢ 
beauty which the artist puts into his pictures. appeali 
to the sense of beauty in ourselves, that makes his 
ture a work of art. Without such expression, it is A 
ly a more or less workmanlike representation of cop. 
crete facts. 


We Are All Born with a Sense of Beauty 


RESENTLY I am going to speak of the artist's expres. 
sion of his love of beauty; but, first, I must say a word 
about the sense of beauty possessed by those who are no! 
artists. I believe that the majority of children are bom 
with a sense of beauty. Why not? They have a capac. 
ity for pleasure or pain; and one of the avenues through 
which sensations reach the brain is the sense of sight, 
So what more natural than that the sight of certain 
ugly things should frighten and distress the child. while 
the sight oi other things that seem pretty give it pleas 
ure? There are few children that do not take pleasure 
in the prettiness, for example, of flowers, birds and butter. 
thes, bird’s eggs and sea-shells; or will not, if they have 
the chance. search the seashore and the woods for little 
objects that seem pretty; or, if they are confined to city 
life. do not love to dress their dolls in pretty clothes. 

When, however, the child goes to school, he has to 
spend so much time in the labor of learning to read and 
spell and write, that these duties are apt to interfere with 
the natural love of pretty things. Instead of being de- 
veloped, it either stands still or it is crowded out and 
gradually lost sight of. Then by degrees the child 
learns a new thing to admire—money. And, in time, it 
begins to judge of the value of a thing, not by its pretti- 
ness, but by its cost. Finally, as the child grows up, 
it has lost its faculty of receiving definite pleasure through 
its sense of sight, and depends upon the taste or lack of 
tuste of other people. It wants to possess things be- 
cause itis told “they are all the style.” 

And the manufacturer and the storekeeper have 
sized up the situation, for they are students of human 
nature. They know that in the matter of taste grown-up 
children are still children, often less than children, for 
they are not discovering beauty for themselves; and that 
children like bright colors. Therefore they provide for 
the general market carpets and wall-papers of violent 
colors and turbulent masses of flowers; gilded sofas and 
chairs, upholstered in flashy colors; and cart-loads of 
vulgar glittering bric-a-brac. 


We're All Learning All the Time 


OWEVER. while this is true, improvement of tastes 
going onallthetime. People are gradually showing 

more regard for quality than quantity in the furnishing 
of their homes: substituting taste and simplicity for 
extravagant display. And one source of self-instruction 
is pictures. especially if our study of them leads us to 
study nature. For, after all is said and done, what 14 
picture but some aspect of nature seen through the tem- 
perament of the artist and interpreted by his feeling? 


‘Now, at last, you will observe, we have reached, after 


some necessary preliminaries. an actual definition of 4 
picture. We find a picture is not merely a represe: 
tation of something in nature, but an interpretation 0 
nature colored by the temperament and feeling of an 
artist. And, if you recall that we were agreed thal the 
beauty of a poem is not primarily due to the theme, a 
to the poet's interpretation of it, I hope you will acknov' 
edge that the same may hold good of a painting, that y 
the artist's interpretaion of what he sees in nature } lo 
be found the chief charm of his pictures. 

Now, what an artist sees in nature depends ala 
the character of his eyesight and partly on the qua’: 
of his brain, which leads him to look for certain see 
rather than others. His picture not only represet . 
scene—that is a small part of the matter—but what a 
scene meant to him, how he felt about it; and more | in 
that, what sort of a man he himself was. . aaa 
fact, being an interpretation, is also a human docu as 

Recognizing this, we should all be able to ae i. 
much those people miss who, having got some! ising 
to their heads of what they “like,” run around is not 
or blaming pictures according as they do or So-and- 
correspond to this standard. Because you like “st that 
so’s way of preaching or speaking, you don t ae an 
every one shall speak or preach in the same hee A 
leave your seat aS soon as you find out om 
doesn’t. 

[Continued on page 211) 
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"a ILL a few years ago there existed 
2 in London an ancient thorough- 
“4 fare, very narrow and tortuous, 
37 in which the old many-storied 
. ave tt: a houses so leaned toward each 
CE SeR TD a other across the cobbled street 
that they seemed almost to meet 
at the top and shut out the sky. At each end the 
Strand rolled on with never-ending roar, but in 
this defile at the noisiecst hours of the day there 
was an unbroken hush, as of the brooding, mold 
ering past—a learned silence, one might say; for 
the singular distinguishing characteristic of this 
now vanished street was that it was literally lined 
from end to end with ancient books; and, walking 
through it, one might well have imagined that one 
had wandered into a long alcove of some vust li 
brary domed in by the clouds. 
It was, in fact. the street of those endeared Pool 
relations of learning, the second-hand booksellers. 





a 


and was to London what the Quai Voltaire is to 
Paris. The narrow sidewalks were choked from 
end to end with stalls and boxes groaning with 


forgotten erudition; the old dusty windows wert 
thronged with folios and yellow 
through the narrow doorways one caught glimpses 
again of crowded shelves, labyrinth on labyrinth 
of learned leather, and one knew that the rickets 
staircases dimly seen in the gaslit penetralia of 
these recesses mounted up to cobwebbed garrets 
similarly crowded with books from tloor to rafters 

To the student of human character no less than 
to the book-hunter the place was a happy hunting 
ground, for the shabby figures that for the most 
part poked about in search of treasure in. the 


title Pages; 


penny boxes or burrowed their way about the dim 
lit interiors were no more quaint or singular and 
worthy of study than the booksellers themselves 
and a kind of mystery and even romance seemed 
slumbering in the dusty atmosphere, though 11 
hardly suggested the kind that finds its way into 
novels or thrills in the hearts of the young, 
However, one never knows, and at all events 
our present concern is with a shop that stood mid 
way up the street, and was distinguished trom the 


others by a broad circular window, a bow-windors 
of Queen Anne’s time, a general air ot superior 
neatness and old-world style, and an ancient 
swinging sign, with the announcement, ‘Anthony 
Grimthorpe, Heraldry, Incunabula, and Old Voyages.” 

Anthony Grimthorpe was, in fact, as this advcrtise- 
ment of his specialties denoted, as also the superior con- 
dition of the volumes exposed in his window, the aristo- 
crat of the quarter. And the man’s personality was in 
keeping with his wares. An old-world distinction 
breathed about his tall, ancient figure of an ascetic lean- 
ness, his fine clean-shaven features and his longish white 
hair giving him the look of an old actor, though the 
severe, quaintly cut broadcloth and the white tie, which 
had been his only wear as long as any one remembered 
him, added a priestly touch—an impression enhanced by 
the benignity of his rather sad, dream-like smile, the soft 
shining light, as of old silver, in his worn face. His man- 
ner and speech had a dignity, a sort of wistful elegance 
as of past days, but his deep gray eyes were still almost 
startlingly young—young as with the interior fire of some 
pure and radiant memory. 

He had few acquaintances and no friends, and no one 
seemed to know anything of his history. He was known 
to live alone in one of the old inns of court, in the gar- 
dens of which you would sometimes come upon him 
walking meditatively at evening. A boy who opened up 
his shop of a morning was his only familiar, and his hu- 
man intercourse seemed to be confined to the antiquaries 
who resorted to him for their learned food, and held him 
in great regard for his unique knowledge of many out-of- 
the-way studies. 

He was rumored to be well-off, for the books in which 
he dealt were of a rarity that placed them only within 
the reach of scholarly and wealthy collectors, as his sigin 
indicated: black-letter volumes of the early printers 
(“incunabula,” that is, “‘cradle-books,”’ books from the 
cradle of printing, as the learned call them), the quaint 
folios of old-time voyages, garnished with fantastic 
maps, and above all obscure treatises on the royal science 
of heraldry, which was the old man’s only known passion. 


ig MIGHT, however, be inferred that it was something 

other than an antiquary’s enthusiasm for blazoned 
genealogical trees that shone so steadfastly in the deeps of 
his eyes. The study of old parchments and _ heraldic 
quarterings could scarcely account for that; and indeed 
that spiritual light was there, because the old man’s 
heart had for many years been the altar of a sacred 
romance, which memory tended with a never-dying flame. 

This romance itself is not so much our present con- 
cern as the curious piety which in his later years, the off- 
spring of much loving of a long vanished face, had form- 
ed itself into a sort of fanciful memorial rite. Because of 
that face, “enskied and sainted” so many years, that 
fairy face of his youth, Anthony Grimthorpe, white-hair- 
ed, white-tied, black-coated, had conceived for himself a 
Sort of sacerdotal quality, as one whom love had chosen 
for its pilgrim and its priest. and thus the love he had 
Preserved stainlessly for one had broadened and deepen- 


Kechard fe Gallienne 


ed into a religion, a worship of love itself, a pious solici- 
tude for it in all its manifestations, and a special tender- 
ness for all lovers, a hallowed happiness in the thought 
of the miracle of young love in this old world. 

In his comings and goings he was ever gently on the 
watch for the signs of love in the faces of the passers-by, 
and he grew as skilful in their detection as he was in the 
reading of a difficult coat of arms. Wherever men and 
women were open to his unobtrusive observation, in 
cars, On omnibuses, in the hurrying street, he was ever 
alert for the accent of tenderness in their manners to- 
ward each other, for that quiet interchange of eyes that 
spoke of devotion and old understanding. those looks 
that suddenly make a shrine of silence in the midst of 
surging crowds, and when, by good fortune he caught 
such in the welter of the human herd. he thanked God 
in his heart; but most was it his innocent joy to mark 
the halos that surrounded the heads of young lovers. 

“Ah, holy Youth!’ he might have been heard murmur- 
ing to himself under his breath on these occasions. ‘It 
is so in heaven the angels walk hand in hand, with no 
language but each other’s names!” 

Now to some all this may seem merely ridiculous and 
even unbecoming in so ancient and studious a figure. 
This simple story is not meant for such, but for those of 
simple heart, those to whom the great Dante appealed, 
“that have intelligence in love.” and maybe, like him, 
have carried from youth to age. along the rough ways of 
the world, and even through the blackness of hell itself. 
the pure flame of an early love. As I have said, it was 
such a flame old Anthony Grimthorpe carried year after 
vear through the streets of London, all unconsciously 
haloed with it for some sympathetic eyes that would 
sometimes turn one to the other and remark on the sin- 
gular swectness of the old man’s face. Indeed, he might, 
had he been more occupied with himself, have applied to 
his own case those lines of Dante, which indeed he knew 
by heart, his preoccupation having made him a reverent 
student of the literature of ideal love: 


Love (never certes, for my worthless part, 
But of his own great heart) 

Vouchsafed to me a life so calm and sweet, 
That oft I heard folk question as [ went 
What such great gladness meant: 

They spoke of it behind me in the strect. 


But probably it seldom occurred to the old bookseller 
that he was an old man, for, you sec, the face with 
which he had so constantly lived had never grown old, 
and the thick treasure of hair which he sometimes lifted 
from an antique silver casket, when he sat alone in the 
lamplight in the little book-lined study over his shop, 
was still the same bright gold. In that silver casket 
were other relics —relics which indeed. properly regarded, 
might truthfully be said to possess miraculous properties. 
in that, by his veneration of them. his soul had thus re- 
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mained immortally young and pure; and indes 
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ule oratory, trom which gleamed dimly the picture 

of a woman's face: beneath it stood a cabinet of 
Renaissance workmanship, and on it rested the carved 
silver casket already referred to, while on each side 
stood an enormous altar-candle. 

These the old man presently lit. reverently as a priest 
preparing an altar. thus revealing the water-color of a 
young girl's face of an exquisite and unearthly beauty. 
When he had lit the candles he placed a vase filled with 
the lilac he had just brought in beneath the picture, 
and then set about arranging the table with spotless 
linen and old silver. delicate china and glass, laying 
places for two. Grapes and white bread and wine in a 
silver jug—such was the sacrificial meal the old man 
set forth upon the table. over which a jar of the fragrant 
narcissus breathed its piercing Spring sweetness; so had 
he and she who was now a spirit sat and eaten together 
three successive nights in May, a young love's birthday 
feast—and so, for the vears that followed, he had gone 
on keeping that birthday feast alone. 


HE dotage. if you will. of a monomaniac! And yet 

who shall say but that in such sacraments of memory 
as come naturally to some faithtul hearts the real pres- 
ence of those vanished ones we have loved may not be 
brought mysteriously near; and indeed I am not sure 
that Anthony Grimthorpe sat alone, as he seemed, on 
those memorial nights in May. 

For the last. year or two, however—was it the grow- 
ing chill of age beginning to numb even the vitality of 
memory?—he had been sadly aware of a lessening hold 
on the vision which had for so long been his one reality. 
The relics he loved seemed just a little to have lost their 
miraculous power, and the presence he evoked by their 
aid seemed to have grown more shadowy, as though slow- 
ly fading out of reach beyond the confines of his love. 
The loneliness of his long service of memory was more 
and more borne in upon him, and as he saw the faces of 
young lovers in the street, so visibly filled with the sap 
and the Spring of their love, a wistful longing grew in 
him after the possibility of somehow bringing the shad- 
owy silver of his vision into revivifying association with 
such young happiness, to warm and kindle it anew, so 
to say, at the fragrant fires of youthful hearts. 

But where should he tind those youthful hearts, he 
reflected, that could understand and take to themselves 
the fantastic dreams of the old? How bridge the chasms 
of the years? Would not young love shrink in fear from 
his story, as from the cold touch of one already with the 
dead? 

However, the idea dwelt with him and grew, and, as 
May came again with its lilacs, courage waxed in his old 
heart, and one evening as he walked at sunset in the 
gardens. of his old inn, it seemed that the opportunity he 
had sought had come. 

For two nights previous, as he had paced the gardens, 
he had observed the jovous-meeting of twogyoung pco- 
ple, who had walked there to_andyfromin that srapt con- 
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versation which, since the world began, has had but one 
subject. Their meetings had an air of secrecy, and it 
seemed as if the inn-gardens afforded them their only 
place and opportunity for saying those infinitely impor- 
tant things. They were evidently none of your common 
lovers. On the contrary, the romantic old man said to 
himself that they looked like a poet and a princess plan- 
ning to defy an embattled world. 

Little heed, alas! they paid to his grave and ancient 
figure, but as now and again in the course of their walk 
they passed him by with a wafted fragrance of violets, 
the old bookseller took a desperate resolve. The follow- 
ing night was that of his annual festival. His thought was 
this: he would prepare his feast as in other years, make 
bright the room with lights and flowers, and then not he 
but they should keep the feast for him, bringing the fire 
and fragrance of their young hearts to his lonely altar. 

The old man’s pulse beat faster as he pondered his 
fancy, and it seemed to him that the loved face smiled 
at him out of the years, smiled a happy participation in 
his innocent whim. Presently as the twilight deepened 
the two young forms had disappeared from the garden 
and the old man was alone; but he had caught a glimpse 
of their parting, and slyly concluded that to-morrow's 
sunset would see them in the garden again. 

Nor was his intuition at fault, for on the following 
evening there for a certainty they were, pacing to and 
fro beneath the trees, deep in the same weighty matters. 
Surely they had not waited all day for the sunset with 
more breathless expectancy than the old man whom they 
scarcely noticed had waited for their coming. 

But, need one say, it was a delicate picce of daring 
that our old friend had undertaken, and his heart flut- 
tered no little as they passed and repassed him once or 
twice, while he was girding up his courage to address 
them. He saw a vision of himself in all his quaint an- 
tiquity, and a fear came over him lest they should 
shrink from him in fear as from some fantastic madman; 
yet, as has been said, Anthony Grimthorpe had an air 
about him, something of the grand style; and then, too, 
he was as learned in the hearts of lovers as in the royal 
science of heraldry, and he reassured himself by think- 
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ing that what he was about to do might well appeal to 
the adventurous spirit of love, as well as to love's mad- 
cap sense of fun. Yes, the princess would surely see the 
fun of it, smiled the old man to himself, welcome it as 
a charming escapade, something out of a fairy-tale! 
Whereby one sces that the old bookseller was not so 
old, after all. 

Encouraged by these considerations, he turned about, 
and seeing the young figures again approaching, he 
braced himself with confidence, and as he came in front 
of them, he stopped and, making his old-world bow, 
brought them to a somewhat astonished standstill. I 
was as though he had walked into a cloud of rosy fire 
serenely moving across high heaven. 

“Ah, holy Youth!” he said once more in his heart, as 
his old cyes rejoiced in their lit young faces—and “I was 
right,” he added, ‘‘a poet and his princess, without a 
doubt’”’—so noble-looking and manly was the youth, and 
such a wild young queen was the girl. 

What he had to say was not easy, but the frank 
courtesy with which they turned to him, after their first 
little start of surprise, encouraged him to proceed. 

“My young friends,’’ he began, ‘I hope when I have 
explained my intrusion you will pardon it. I want you 
to do something kind for me, a pretty service that only 
two young pcople like yourselves can do for an old man, 
who once walked this garden, not alone as to-night. but 
just as you are doing now. I want you, if you will, to 
take this key and go to the address you will find on 
this card. It is but a few yards away. There you will 
find a room with books and flowers and candle-light. a 
room that has been lonely for many years for young 
faces like yours. Make it your own, and be happy 
there as once I was happy. When you are there you 
will understand, and perhaps we may mect again.” 

And slipping the key into the young man’s hand, Grim- 
thorpe nervously hurried away, before they had time to 
recover from the surprises of so whimsical an encounter. 

“What a singular old man!” exclaimed the youth. 

“But what an old darling!’ exclaimed his companion. 

“What shall we do about it, Myrtle?” 

“Go, of course,” said the girl, just as the old man 
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had foreseen. ‘“Can’t you see that it’s. 

So, laughing together at the oddity of g 
they found the dark old shop, and gropy 
through the silent book-shelves, came at f 
little room, a mysterious island of light 
strangely sct in the midst of those hushed d 
ancient learning. 

The great altar candles were burning before 
tiful face. | 

“Look, darling,” said the girl softly, taking h 
hand and leading him toward the old man’s shri 
standing there, they kissed each other gently | 
they were in a church. And one might have thou 
the dead woman smiled. : 

“Poor old man!’ said the girl. 
reverently about the 100m. 


“Look!” said the girt again, pointing to the work. 
basket, and again, as they scanned the titles of the 


books in the little Chippendale case— 
“See! these were her books.”’ 


And with a feeling of awe they took one and anoth 
of the books from the shelves—books of poetry and : 
mances of ideal love—and as they turned the pages is 
stopped here and there to point out to each other ii 


and passages faintly marked in pencil. 
“Think, they read these very lines—our lines! 
gether, so long ago. Listen: 


“To me, fair fricnd, you never can be old, 
For as you were when first vour eye I eyed 
: . ’ 


Such seems your beauty still, 


Poor old man!” 


And so young love kept the festival of the old love 
that was still young—“the old moon in the young moon's 
arms’’—and when Grimthorpe came carly to his shop 
next morning he found on the table that old copy of 
Shakespeare's sonnets pressed open at that one hundred 


and fourth sonnet, with the bunch of violets from 
Myrtle’s bosom keeping the place. His desperate ad. 
venture had succeeded. His young lovers had under. 
stood his old heart, and he knew that henceforth he and 
his dream were no longer uncompanioned in the world, 


THE LITTLE MOTHER OF THE PUEBLOS 


EN years ago Clara D. True went to 

teach an Indian day-school at the 

Santa Clara pueblo, in New Mexico. 

Six years she labored there, under the 

direction of the Bureau of Indian 

Affairs, and was then sent to Morongo, 
in southern California, as agent for a number of 
groups of demoralized “‘Mission”’ Indians. After 
two years of regenerative work, under conditions 
so difficult that they could no longer be endured, 
she resigned from Government service and went 
back to Santa Clara. There she is living now, on 
a small fruit ranch. and working at the job she has 
made for herself{—being the Little Mother of the 
Pueblos. 

Up and down the Rio Grande for a hundred miles 
these ancient, orderly pueblos are scattered—from 
Isleta to Taos. Eleven villages lie between Isleta 
and Taos. ‘To you. if you go through New Mexico 
as a tourist, they will appeal as picturesque survivals 
of the oldest civilization this country can show. 
Their crowded adobe community houses, their 
guarded underground chambers of native worship, 
maintained through the centuries within a stone's 
throw of the Catholic churches whose priests they hear 
with quiet tolerance, their ceremonial dances, and the 
highly perfected social system they have worked out, 
will interest you. But you are apt to go away with a 
fecling that you have been through a muscum. For 
your gaze, history has turned back five hundred years. 

In those thirteen puchlos, however, live about four 
thousand human beings. with peculiarly difficult problems 
to face. White civilization is pressing upon them; in 
some way they must be made to pass from medieval 
to modern America—and the transition can not long be 
delayed. To the Indian Bureau the Pueblo Indians 
are but a tiny factor in a big problem; there are in this 
country 300,000 native Americans to fit for the grapple 
with modern life. 

The Indian Bureau does what it can; often, however, 
it stands helpless, moves too slowly, blunders sadly, 
obstructs justice through no motive of malice. Patient- 
lv, silently, the Pueblos have endured the Bureav’s in- 
trusion—the introduction of schools badly taught, the 
replacement of their orderly self-government by the 
unfamiliar civil law of New Mexico, stupid interference 
with religious ceremonials and family practises. a 

They needed a Voice. Miss True has supplied it. 
Early in her service at Santa Clara she found that 
school-teaching was but one of the many services to be 
rendered if she meant to satisfy her conscience. There 
was an outbreak of diphtheria, ten babies were dead, and 
the women of the village were hiding their young from 
the death which walked among them unseen. It was 
a time for a thorough sanitation and Miss True acted 
promptly. She spent sixty dollars in buying from the 
Indians infected clothing and bedding, which she burned, 
and in cleaning out the pest placcs. 





BY JOHN M. OSKISON 


Author of ‘“‘Out of the Night that Covers” 





The best society on the reservation 


As reward for that she was reprimanded by the 
Superintendent, who should have done the work him- 
self, but was afraid to enter the village. But the Indians 
were gratetul, and ever since they have turned to her in 
time of trouble. 

It seems inevitable that a Superintendent in the 
Indian Service should scek to avoid trouble, to ignore 
wrongs when their righting is likely to involve him with 
men of political weight. He settles into his job, and 
doesn't want to lose it. The man who reprimanded 
Miss True for an unauthorized expenditure of sixty 
dollars for ending an epidemic of diphtheria has been 
transferred to another post, and it is no libel to sav that 
he was a skilled shirker of moral duties. Under his 
administration the Santa Clara Indians lost 8,000 
acres of land to a white man who told the Indians that 
they were only signing a grant of a right of way fora road; 
in the time of his stay at Santa Fé, the Pueblos under his 
charge were overrun with the cattle of white ranchers, 
and Mexicans appropriated Indiar. land with impunity. 
And he watched the debauching of Indian youths by 
whisky-sellers without lifting his hand; indeed, he held 
stock in a Santa Fé drug-store which, in violation of the 
law, sold whisky to Indians. 

As a teacher at Santa Clara, Miss True saw these 
things and reported them to Washington. Investigation 
confirmed her reports, but the Superintendent stayed on 
and made life as miserable for her as he could. There 
came a respite when Miss True was sent to California. 
Conditions grew worse, and when she returned to Santa 
Clara two years ago, no longer in the pay of the Govern. 
ment, she took up the Indians’ fight in carnest. 

One of her first acts was to send for “Pussyfoot” 
Johnson, the chief special officer of the Indian Bureau 


for the suppression of the liquor traffic among the 
Indians. Johnson came willingly; they two had 
fough. effectively against the “boot-legging” whis- 
ky men in southern California. Johnson worked 
with charactcristic energy and skill to jail violators 
of the law against selling whisky to Indians, and 
the Superintendent reported to Washington that 
Johnson was stirring up trouble among the Indians. 
One night, at Chamita, there was a fight. Four 
drunken [Indians pounced upon Juan Cruz, a young 
Indian deputy appointed by Johnson, and Cruz 
fired. One of the four was killed. Cruz was ar- 
rested by the Territorial authorities (this was be- 
fore New Mexico became a State) and promptly put 
to trial. 

Here was a chance for the Supcrintendent 
which he did not neglect. To Washington he 
sent such a report of the shooting that tele- 
graphic orders were sent to Johnson forbidding 
him to take any steps to defend Juan Cruz. 
Promptly the stage was prepared for a drama 
entitled “The Doom of the Meddler.” It was to 
end with the hanging of Juan Cruz—a realistic 
and terrible scene when you consider the dramas 

Inspiration. 

Miss ‘True didn't believe that the young Indian 
ought to be hanged; she knew how passionately the 
fathers and mothers of all the Pucblos desired the 
stamping out of drunkenness among their young mea, 
and knew that Juan Cruz was a clean crusader lor 
sobriety and order. She organized, among the women 
of the Rio Grande Valley and Sante Fé, a Juan Cruz 
Defense Committee, and Johnson, facing certain dis- 
charge, made her his deputy in order to help her gather 
evidence. 

That Defense Committee became one of the most 
active bodies that you ever heard of. They prepared 3 
statement and wired it to Washington; back came = 
order to Johnson to get busy instantly in Juan Cruzs 
defense. ' 

That was followed by an inspector, whose Fépor 
you are not allowed to sce at Washington. Juan Cruz 
was freed, Johnson lost his job, the Superintendent 
transferred—and the Juan Cruz Defense com 
inspired by Clara D. True, have taken up the other Le 
which must be done if the Pucblo Indians are to become 
contented and useful citizens of New Mexico ang "™ 
United States. old 

This Little Mother of the Pucblos comes from S ie 
Kentucky family. Before entering the erat smith 
in 1893 she was graduated from the Mayfild- a 
Academy, in Missouri; the principal's letter of al 
mendation said that she stood “high ‘in the a 
and that she was “cultured and retined. I mie 
she weighs about 105 pounds, and every ounce © 
is fighting brain and bone and muscle. 

Courage and sanity and_great-heartedn 
equipment»; And the Indians Jove and trust her. 
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Mr. Monroe M. Goldstein, secretary of 
the Commitee on Desertion of the Nation- 
al Desertion Burean. Between February 
1, 191f, and April t, 1912, the Bureau 
succeeded in 561 out of 852 cases in loca- 
ting the deserter. 


HE great ones of this earth have just begun 
to think about some of its most important 
propositions. 

For instance: If aman steals a few dollars 
from a bank and runs away to Canada, he 
can be brought back and jailed. 

But suppose he merely deserts his wife and children. 

Some of the children are conveyed to asylums, where 
they cost the public (which supports the asylums) at 
least a hundred and filty dollars a year apiece. 

Some of the children, remaining with the wife, be- 
come the objects of much visiting on the part of the 
local charity society. The society will pay the rent if 
the motber will earn the food and clothes. The mother 
goes out and sews in other people's houses. 

Net results: 

A great moral loss to the community, because a home 
for children to grow up in has been shattered; and a 
great financial loss, because taxes and charity contribu- 
tions have to be increased. 

The mere money-cost of that deserted family to the 
community may amount in ten years to three or four 
thousand dollars. 

The man responsible for all of it takes the train into 
Canada. There he is beyond recall. He has been guilty 
of one of the most dastardly of human acts. But it is 
not an act between man and man in business. It is an 
act within the field of home life. It is beneath the no- 
tice of diplomacy. No extradition treaty covers it. Can- 
ada has become a pleasure resort for the wife-deserter 
from the United States. Once there, he is secure. 

All of which is respectfully submitted as just one small 
illustration of the fact that diplomats, legislators, prose- 
cuting attorneys and other public men spend their official 
lives in an atmosphere which is too exclusively masculine. 
The things that look big to them are the things that hap- 
pen downtown. The man who commits a commercial 
crime must be dealt with immediately. The man who 
lets a home with children in it drop into bottomless de- 
struction may be dealt with after a while—and perhaps 
not then. 

A few women among our diplomats, legislators and 
prosecuting attorneys would make our public life look 
more human—more like civilization and less like a mili- 
tary expedition or a mining-camp. Wife desertion would 
come to be an occasional topic of conversation among 
the great ones of the earth, along with the export price of 
steel rails; and the deserting husband might get a govern- 
ment report devoted to him, along with the bollweevil. 

The deserting husband is numerous enough for it. 

In the city of New York alone there are every year 
several hundred children committed to institutions be- 
cause of having been left destitute by runaway fathers. 

_In the year 1907 there were 446 such children in New 
York sent from home life into institution life. In 1908 
there were 611. In 1909 there were 653. In 1910 there 
were 452. In 1911 there were 790. There, then, stands 
a total of almost 3,000 children committed in five years 
to “asylums” and “homes” in the city of New York be- 
cause of the resignation and departure of the husband 
and father. 

At might be assumed that such things would happen in 

wicked New York, but not in the innocent remainder of 
the country. In fact, such things happen in all sections 
of the country, impartially. 
_ In that shrewd play, “‘The Man from Home,” the hero 
is called on to explain how he can be supposed to know 
very much, in view of the fact that he has lived all his 
life merely in Indiana. He immortally replies: “There 
are Just as many kinds of human nature in Kokomo as 
there are in Pekin.” 

Nobody who has ever heard that speech will ever make 
his escape from the good sense in it. A man can get 
Wise In Superior, Wis., as efficiently as in New York, 
N.Y. And he can just as efficiently go wrong. 

In the Telegram, a newspaper published in Superior, 
i ls., there appeared, on September 5, 1912, a news ar- 
ticle as follows: 

“A total of $496.33 was disbursed during the month 
of August for the benefit of the destitute in Douglas 
County, according to a report made to-day by Poor Com- 
missioner Swan Hard. Most of the money went for gro- 
cerles and fuel; and, according to Mr. Hard, the expendi- 
ture was made necessary by the large number of abandon- 
Ment cases, 

“ “Most of the cases of destitution we are called upon 
Ma handle are caused by desertion,’ said Mr. Hard. 
para ae groceries and fuel furnished families de- 
pe y the head of the house cost the county over 
-™, or about half of the total expenditure.’ ” 
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I do not know my cousin Swan, but I take pride in 
the good sense he shows when he dwells on the proposi- 
tion that wife desertion is a money problem as well as a 
moral problem to the community in which it happens. 
He will make the “hard-headed business man” begin to 
see that what is happening out in the homes of a town 
ought to be just as important to the City Council as 
what is happening in the business blocks. 

Nobody knows how many deserted wives and children 
there are in the United States. We don't know much 
about human beings—about ourselves, yet. 

And that is natural. In order to keep alive on this 
planet we have had to spend most of our time studying 
plants and minerals and animals. We shall get to human 
beings after a while. 

And we shall get there all the faster because of the 
growing influence of women in public life. 

Women take a great interest in human beings. They 
think more of the engineer than they do of the locomo- 
tive, which is where they differ most profoundly from 
men. The age of women in government will be an age 
of human interest in government. 

Of just one thing we may be sure with regard to the 
number of deserted wives and children. Great as it is, 
it Is very much smaller than the number of wives and 
children suffering in health and in education and in mor- 
als by reason of not being supported by husbands and 
fathers who have of deserted them. 

When the Comptroller of the city of New York says 
that desertion costs the city of New York four hundred 
thousand dollars a year, he is speaking only of those 
cases in which a man actually abandons his family and 
leaves the city. He says nothing about that very much 
larger number of cases in which a man stays at home, 
but either abstains altogether from hurting his hands by 
working or clse takes what he earns and spends most of 
it on himself. 

To the man who deserts, to the man who will not 
work, we must add, above all, that much more usual 
man who spends his money like a bachelor and keeps 
his wife most of the time in the financial condition of 
a widow and his children in the financial conditions of 
orphans. 

The total loss, then, to the United States from non- 
support must rise every year to a sum so large as to be 
once of the big entries on the wrong side of the national 
ledger; for if desertion (which is only one part, and a 
small one, of non-support) can cost the city of New 
York four hundred thousand dollars a year, the accu- 
mulated cost of all non-support to the whole country 
must amount to many millions. 

Now everybody knows, and especially a bishop or a 
President of the United States when addressing an audi- 
ence of women, that the most important work in the 
world is taking care of children. 

Taking care of children is more important than voting. 
As the A! Paso Times said not long ago in an editorial 
on woman suffrage: “There are millions of women in 
this fair land who could not be induced to approach the 
polls, and blessed are they, for such is the future hope 
of the human race—the women who are content to 
reign as the queens of men’s hearts and the angels of the 
homes they bless and adorn.”’ 

This queen-and-angel occupation, however. as well as 
the somewhat more exacting occupation of sweeping the 
tloor, making the beds, washing the dishes, mending the 
socks and otherwise maintaining a place for the rising 
generation to rise In, requires that the chivalrous male 
voter, who is supposed to support the place. shall do sv. 
At the very bottom of the home-business—at the very 
bottom of all physical and moral education for the gen- 
¢cration which shall succeed us in the world—lies the 
duty of the husband and father to do his best to provide 
the money on which a home can be built. And it is a 
duty which can be violated, and is daily violated, with 
less chance of correction than would come from the 
theft of a ham. - 

-What does the law say? 

For the most part, till very recent times, the law has 
said things that were mere pompous principles, rever- 
berating but resultless. 

“The husband is legally bound to support his wife.” 

Yes, but how are vou going to make him do it, prac- 
tically? 

When Mr. William H. Baldwin stopped manufactur- 


Mrs. Willuon Etnstem, of the Wiaduned 
Mothers’ Fund Soctety, a Neto York City 
organization formed to prevent the break. 
ingaupofhomes., Mra. Etastemias tears ly 
infarorofa New Vork “isidows’ pemctores”” 
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ing steel and went to live in the District of Columti.:. 
he took a business man’s businesslike interest. in thas 
question. 

He had become a member of a district council of the 
Washington Charity Organization Society. 

The following case, not an uncommon one, came to 
him: 

A man has a family. He works— part of the week. 
He draws his pay and passes the rest of the week tntosi- 
cated. When he comes to himself, with no money tn 
his pockets for his wife and children, he feels that there 
is a problem ahead of him. But there isn't. He tn- 
spects his home. No problem at all. Kind people have 
provided the wife and the children with food and feel. 
His family is just about as well off as if he had brought 
home his wages. Next week he works—part of the weck. 
He draws his pay and passes the rest of the week intoni- 
cated. When he comes to himself, ete., ete. Around in 
a circle, forever. 

Mr. Baldwin perceived. as did the other members of 
the district council, that this line of attack had no end. 
It came back to the same place every week, and if fol- 
lowed in a sufticient number of cases it would bankrupt 
all the charity societies in town. 

In other words, the final answer to non-support is not 
charity. It is support. 

Mr. Baldwin then thought of trving to get the hus- 
band put into jail. He soon dismissed this idea. From 
the standpvint of the business man there was nothing in 
it. The husband would still be useless to his family: 
the family would still be dependent on the charity so- 
ciety; the charity society would still be endlessly part- 
ing with its money. 

In other words, the final answer to non-support is not 
punishment. It is support. 

Mr. Baldwin determined to get support for that fam- 
ily from that man. 

He went to the police court. 
no remedy there for him. 
Court of the District? 

Mr. Baldwin went to the Supreme Court of the District. 

Yes. indeed, there was a remedy for him there. No 
wrong without a remedy. The proudest boast of the 
law. 

What was the remedy? Very simple. Let the wife 
sue the husband for an order ordering him to support 
her. 

Mr. Baldwin, before engaging himself to buy it. wished 
to know how much such an order would cost. 

The market rates were about as follows: 


The ofticials could sce 
Would he go to the Supreme 


Pets TOR W065 oon, gn bestnh See eas Mh Pate bus $25.00 
Court costs oe Sea cacagcn attain’ 15.04 
Supplementary proceedings to enforce judgment 10.00 
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Such was the remedy provided by the wisdom of the 
law. No wrong without a remedy. 

But the remedy was in a bottle that couldn't) be 
opened. 

Where was the woman to get fifty dollars for the pur- 
chase of such an order? And if the husband. in the 
end, had to pay for it. how long would it take him to 
get through paving for it and to begin to have some 
money for her and the children? Abstracting three weeks’ 
wages from the husband is no gracious favor to the wite 
—especially when there is no certainty that he will earn 
and retain the three weeks’ wages. 

These thoughts disturbed the business mind of \tr. 
Baldwin. And his notions of efficiency were further 
shocked when he learned that even if he should pur- 
chase the order, the husband could walk a few miles ovt 
of Washington into Maryland and. beyond the jurisdic - 
tion of the court, there, without much fear, forget it. 

Mr. Baldwin prudently withdrew from the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia and began to meditate 
on the difference between business and law. 

He then began to-read all the desertion and non-support 
laws of all the States of the United States. 

This was an unusual form of entertainment: for a steel 
manutacturer. 

But Mr. Baldwin was determined to see if there wasn’! 
some way of making that man support that women it! 
those children. 

And there is. 

Desertion and wilful non-support, ancient evils. ancien 
as the world, swamps of poor human weakness which 
have sucked down myriads of child: bodies. ean be vir. 
tually abolished. 

[To be continued in'an_early number] 
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RS. HOR- 

TENSE WARD 

of Houston has 

written an ad- 

mirable account of the 

Jaws of Texas depriving 

married women of the con- 

trol of their own property 

and of the right to enter 

into business dealings com- 
petently. 

THE DELINEATOR has 

taken Mrs. Ward’s essay 
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Mr. Robert W. Hebberd, at present 
secretary of the New York State Board 
of Charities, at one time New York 
City Commissioner of Charities. Mr. 
Hebberd is most heartily int favor of a 
New York “‘widows’ pensions” law. 


and has reprinted it into a 

little pamphlet for distribution throughout Texas. A 
special edition of it was presented to the State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs at its State convention at Fort 
Worth, and another special edition was presented to the 
State Congress of Mothers at its State convention at 
Houston. 

In each case the convention courteously thanked THE 
DELINEATOR by special vote for putting at the disposal 
of the women of Texas a compact campaign document 
for use in their appeal to the men of the State and to the 
Legislature. 

We appreciate such thanks, while realizing fully that 
the service rendered by us in this way and in other ways 
to be mentioned in later issues is small indeed compared 
with the services claily being rendered by the newspapers. 

Which reminds us to say: 

A Boston newspaper, in opposing the “widows’ pen- 
sions” idea, speaks of it as having been “subsidized” by 
THE DELINEATOR. This does THE DELINEATOR too 
much honor. 

One might as well say that the campaign for tariff re- 
vision was “subsidized” by the New York Wor/d because 
The World spent time and money to expose and illus- 
trate the robberies being committed under the shelter 
of the present tariff schedules. 

The “Widows’ Pensions” idea and the Married Women’s 
Property Rights idea and the Joint Guardianship idea 
and all the other ideas discussed in these columns have 
existed, in some cases a very long time, as ideas to 
which any newspaper or magazine might properly con- 
tribute the services of its organization. 

In each case the idea has existed not only as an idea 
but as an active local movement within the State con- 
cerned. 

THE DELINEATOR, circulating in Massachusetts and in 
every other State in the Union, can advocate State 
measures as appropriately as can any newspaper. With 
the exception above mentioned, we are aware of no 
newspaper which has taken any other view of the 
matter. And we most earnestly deprecate the notion, and 
declare it to be false, that in its support of the ‘“‘widows’ 
pensions” campaign, or of any other campaign, THE 
DELINEATOR has been engaged in manufacturing legisla- 
tive movements or in capturing and ‘subsidizing’ them. 
In every case THE DELINEATOR has done nothing more 
than to support a local campaign already under way—a 
course of conduct adopted likewise by hundreds of local 
newspapers. 

In Texas, for instance, and in Tennessce, the local 
newspapers are devoting many times as much space to 
the “‘property-rights” movements as THE DELINEATOR 
possibly can. When the victory comes they will be proud 
of the help they gave the women of their States. And 
THe DELINEATOR will be proud of the help given by it. 
The movement itself belongs to the women and their 
organizations. Support can appropriately be offered by 
any publication circulating among Texas or Tennessee 
people. That is the common sense of the situation. 
And we beg our friend in Boston not to try to deny to 
any publication circulating in Massachusetts the civic 

opportunities which he would manfully claim for the 


publication managed by him. 


"THE Daily Journal and Tribune of Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, in its issue of November 12, said: 

“The thanks of not only the women of Tennessee but 
of all other States in which the laws discriminate against 
the property rights of married women are due THE DE- 
LINEATOR for the activity it is showing in the campaign 
for the enactment of laws favoring equality of rights to 
the women of the country. Let it be hoped that the 
situation will be opened before the Legislature and 
that the laws in the case of the property rights of 
married women will be changed so as to harmonize 
with the principles of an up-to-date civilization and com- 


mon justice.” 


of better laws in many States 


BY WILLIAM HARD 


We appreciate the nice words about ourselves; 
and we join the Journal and Tribune in hoping 
that this present Winter will see a great advance 
made in the Law of the Home. If we are able to 
be of assistance in Tennessee or elsewhere, it will 
be because we have conscientiously and pains- 
takingly collected the solid, undeniable facts in 
the case, and have contributed those facts to the 
general public and to the people immediately en- 
gaged in the fight for reform. It has been our wish to 
provide the ammunition—and we have succeeded. 


N TENNESSEE we have taken our facts, drawn 

from a long study of the Tennessee Supreme 
Court Reports, and have placed them in the hands of the 
Tennessee Federation of Women’s Clubs to make a pam- 
phlet which has become the principal campaign document 
in the Federation's carnest and hopeful effort to enlarge 
the property rights of the married women of the State. 

This pamphlet is entitled ‘Fifteen Reasons Why the 
Law of Tennessee Governing the Property Rights of 
Married Women Should be Changed.”’ It consists sim- 
ply of fifteen cases in which the Supreme Court of Ten- 
nessce has announced the law of Tennessee and has ap- 
plied it to the property of married women. 

We could have provided a hundred such cases to illus- 
trate the injustice of the law as it stands. 

One of the fifteen which we finally selected exhibits a 
weirdly unjust legal rule which we have not so far dis- 
cussed in these pages. It is as follows: 

“A legacy was left to a marricd woman. Also, she 
owned some bank-stock. Her husband took both the 
legacy and the bank-stock into his own possession. In 
so doing he was legally beyond criticism. 

‘“*He obtained possession of the money,’ said the 
court, ‘and used and appropriated it as his own. And 
we hold it to be too clear for argument that the husband, 
having the right (by virtue of his marriage) to reduce 
the wife’s personal property to possession, has also the 
right to use the necessary means of effecting that right, 
and this with or without the consent of the wife.’ 

“The husband, then, having taken possession of his 
wife's personal property, died. 

“The wife, now a widow, brought suit to recover the 
value of the legacy and the value of the bank-stock out 
of her husband's estate. These things had been hers. 
She wanted them back. 

“The court held that she could not get them back, 
except partially and indirectly. 

“As a widow (though the court did not mention this 
fact) she would have certain rights in whatever personal 
property was left by her husband. She would become 
entitled, that is, to a child’s share of it. If there were 
two children, she would get one-third. If there were 
five children, she would get one-sixth. 

“But these rights, belonging to her as a widow, were 
the only rights she still possessed in her own  per- 
sonal property. 

“That personal property of hers became her hus- 
band’s when she got married: and now, at his death, 
it would pass to the administrators of his estate to be 
used in paying his debts and then to be distributed 
among his heirs according to law. 

‘she might thus see the bulk of her own personal 
property, during her own lifetime, pass by law to her 
children; or, if her husband made a will, she might sce 
the bulk of it pass to strangers. 

‘“The court announced the law, and decreed that her 
property should not be restored to her, but should re- 
main part of her husband’s estate.” 

Does it seem shocking to you? 

Well, it is no more shocking than what happens all 
the time under the general laws of inheritance all over 
the United States. We have been collecting some facts 
about inheritance and we will print them shortly. 


[7 PLEASES us greatly, and we hope it will please the 
readers and supporters of this department. from whom 
we have had much help, to read letters like the following: 


Legislative Reference Bureau, 
. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Mr. William Hard. 

Dear Sir: We have your communication enclosing very 
valuable material on the subject of widows’ pensions or moth- 
ers’ compensation laws now in force or proposed in the differ- 
ent States. 

We wish to thank you very kindly for the same, as the 
subject is being agitated in our State, and the material sent 
us is just such as we need. Yours very truly, 

JAMES N. Morrow, Director. 


information collected by this department of The Delineator is being used on behalf 





Prof. Robert F. Foerster, of the De- 
partment of Social Ethics, Harvard 


University. Prof. Foerster is chair- 
man of the Massachusetts Comonission 
which has made a complete study of 
the question of “‘widows’ pensions." 


Office of the 
vening Tel 
Philadelphia, Pore 


Mr. William Hard. 

Dear Sir: Permit me to 
thank you for the very valu. 
able material concemin 
mothers’ pensions which ar. 
rived to-day. 

A glance at the enclosures 
has shown me that they mill 
prove of the utmost value tp 
us IN Our campaign in Penp. 
sylvania. 





_ ae Your splendid summary of 
existing Icgislation on mothers’ pensions is precisely what we 
have wanted and what we had not yet managed to collect, 
You have served us enormously. 

You may be glad to know that thirty-four members of 
the Legislature are already pledged to support a pension bil 
and that we have begun a hopeful canvass of the othe 
members. 

Very truly, Pavut Hanna, 
Editorial Department, 


ISS HELEN M. WINSLOW, representing Tue 

DELINEATOR, has been continuing her lecture 

tour in Massachusetts, speaking before many women's 

clubs and conveying to them THe DEeLtneator'’s infor. 

mation with regard to ‘‘widows’ pensions” laws and with 

regard to the consequences of such laws in the States of 
the Middle and Far West. 

THE DELINEATOR has never done and never will, and 
never can, do anything which will give it more satisfac- 
tion than having been able to spread immediate and ac- 
curate information with regard to the home-saving, child- 
saving, soul-saving effects of the few present ‘widows’ 
pensions” laws. 

We call them ‘widows’ pensions” laws, though they 
already deserve a wider title and will finally grow into 
systems of legislation which will insure all worthy moth- 
crhood in its right to the care of the lives that have 
sprung from it. The Illinois law, in its wording, already 
reaches that end. 

No idea, in recent years, has traveled faster. In at 
least ten new States a bill for the establishment of “wid- 
ows’ pensions” has this Winter been introduced into the 
Legislature. 

But there was no place from which a complete knot: 
edge of the existing ‘‘widows’ pensions” laws could be 
secured. 

Why pass new laws in. darkness as to the effects of 
the present laws? 

There ought to be some kind of national bureau 
where State laws are gathered and compared. There 
isn't. 

By correspondence, by personal inquiry, THE DE: 
LINEATOR brought together, after many months of work, 
all the details with regard to the “widows’ pensions 
laws now in operation—the text of the law, the class of 
mother included or rejected, the size of the pension 
granted, the number of children reached, the total 
amount expended, the opinions of experts with regard 
to the results—everything of importance. 

All this material, now very bulky, we have sent : 
State librarians, newspaper editors, legislators, club 
women, in States in which the new “widows pensions 
bills seemed likely to be introduced. 





WE HAVE the pleasure of knowing, as the letters 

above printed show, that this information. no- 
where else available in the United States, is welcome 
and is useful. 

The second crop of ‘widows’ pension 
be better than the first. cst is 
But how can they be unless the seed from the firs 
gathered and inspected and cleaned before replanting 

We have sent out that seed, in assorted Sahagoat a 
it has been received gladly by large numbers eae 
ested persons in all parts of the country—and u ia 
the persons who are putting through the new laws 
their knowledge will appear in their works. id be 

You know, the happiness of just one child wou 
sufficient repayment. daw 

I can maine him looking through 4 shop- wind 
a copy of THE DELINEATOR. There is a age 
on the cover. He admires the beautiful lady. © aa 
out the letters over her. That’s all he sees. He what 
home to tell his mother about it. But because little 
was in that magazine, partly because of it, just : 
bit because of it, he has a mother to go back home ™ 

That’s enough. 


5” laws ought to 


“The Health Master”’ 


**Let this hireling of the Doctors’ Trust answer if he can’’ 
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GRANDMA SHARPLESS DRIVES A QUACK 
OUT OF TOWN 


A Strong-Arm Demonstration 


The Health Master Furnishes Gratis Instruction to an Editor, a Clergyman, and a Community 


TWENTY-DOLLAR bill! Crisp, fresh, 
and golden, it rose monumentally from 
the basis of nickels, dimes and quarters 
which made up the customary collection 
of the Bairdstown Memorial Church. Even 
the generosity of the Clyde family, who, 

whenever they spent a week-end at Mr. Clyde's farm 
outside the little city, attended the Sunday services, 
looked meager and insignificant beside its yellow-backed 
splendor. Deacon Wilkes, passing the plate, gazed at 
it in fascination. Subsequent contributors surrepti- 
tiously touched it in depositing their own modest offer- 
ings, as if to make certain of its substance. It was even 
said at the Wednesday Sewing Circle that the Rev. Mr. 
Huddleston, from his eminence in the pulpit, had marked 
its colorful glint with an instant and benign eye and had 
changed the final hymn to one which specially celebrated 
the glory of giving. 

In the Clyde pew also there was one who spccially 
noted the donor, but with an expression far from benign. 
Dr. Strong’s appraising glance ranged over the plump 
and glossy perfection of the stranger, his symphonic 
grayness, beginning at his gray-suéde-shod feet, one of 
which unobtrusively protruded into the aisle, verging 
upward through gray sock and trouser to gray frock 
coat, generously cut, and terminating at the sleek gray 
head. Even the tall hat which the man dandled on his 
knees was gray. Against this Quakerish color scheme 
the wearer’s face stood out, large, pink, and heavy- 
jowled, lighted by restless brown eyes. His manner 
was at once important and reverent, and his ‘‘amen” a 
masterpiece of unction. No such impressive outlander 
had visited Bairdstown for many a moon. 

After the service the visitor went forward to speak 
with Mr. Huddleston. At the same time Dr. Strong 
strolled up the aisle and contrived to pass the two so 
as to obtain a face-to-face view of the stranger. 

‘At nine o'clock to-morrow, then, and I shall be 
delighted to see you,’ the pastor was saying as Dr. 
Strong passed. 

“Good-morning, Professor,”’ said Dr. Strong, with an 
accent on the final word as slight as the nod which 
accompanied it. 

“Good-morning! Good-morning!” returned the other 
heartily. But his glance, as it followed the man who had 
accosted him, was puzzled and not wholly untroubled. 


’ 


“WHo is your munificent friend?” asked Mrs. Clyde. 
as the Health Master emerged from the church 
and joined her husband and herself in their car. 

“When I last ran across him he called himself Pro- 
fessor Graham Gray, the Great’ Gray Benefactor,” 
replied Dr. Strong. 

. “Dresses the part, doesn’t he?’ observed Mr. Clyde. 
Where was it that you knew him?” 

“On the Pacific coast, five years ago. He was then 
itinerating—the quack term for traveling from place to 
place, picking up such practise as may be had by ftlam- 
boyant advertising. Itinerating in cyes, as he would 
probably put it.” 

vA wandering quack oculist >” 

‘Optician, rather. since he carried his own stock of 
glasses. In fact that’s where his profit came in. He 
advertised treatment free and charged two or three 
dollars for the glasses, special rates to school children. 

le scheme is an old one and a devilish. Half of the 
children in San Luis Obispo County, where I chanced 
upon his trail, were wearing his vision-twisters by the 
lime he was through with them.” 

no hat kind of glasses were they?” 

: Sometimes magnifying lenses. Mostly just plain 
ae glass. Few children escaped him, for he would 
the parents that only prompt action could avert 
lindness.”’ 


“At least the plain glass couldn’t hurt the children,” 
Suggested Mrs. Clyde. 


BY SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 


“Couldn’t it! It couldn’t fail to hurt them. Modify 
the sight of a delicate instrument like a child’s eye 
continuously by the most transparent of barriers, and 
it is bound to go wrong soon. The magnifying glasses 
are far worse. There are hundreds of children in that 
one locality alone who will carry the stigma of his 
quackery throughout their lives.”’ 

“Do you think he is here with a view to practising 
his amiable trade?”’ inquired Clyde. 

“Only in part, if at all. I understand that he has 
changed his line.”’ 

‘““How comes he by all that showy money, then?” 

“By murder.” 

The Clydes, accustomed to their physician's hammer- 
stroke turns of speech, took this under consideration. 
“But he wasn’t committing murder in the church just 
now, I suppose,” insinuated Mrs. Clyde at length. 

“Not directly. His immediate business there, I 
suspect, was bribery.” 

“Of whom?” 

“The minister.” 

“Oh, come, Strong!” protested Mr. Clyde. “Mr. 
Huddleston isn't an intellectual giant, I grant you; but 
he’s certainly a well-meaning and honorable old fellow.” 

“Some cynical philosopher has remarked that wicked 
men have a talent for doing harm, but fools have a 
genius. Mr. Huddleston’s goodness and honesty, taken 
in connection with his hopeless ignorance of human 
nature, are just so much capital to hand for a scoundrel 
like this Gray.” 

“What does he expect to get for his twenty-dollar 
bill?” 

“First, a reputation for piety and generosity. Second, 
that reputation duly certified to by the leading minister 
of the town.” 

“In other words, a testimonial.” 

“Precisely. For home use, and cheap at twenty 
dollars. Preparatory to operating in a town, your itiner- 
ating quack bribes two people—if he can. First, the 
editor of the local paper; second, the pastor of the lead- 
ing church. The editor usually takes the money with 
his eyes wide open; the minister with his eyes tight shut.” 
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Bairdstown’s suffering womanhood turned out extensively 


“How can his eyes be shut to such a business?” asked 
Mrs. Clyde. 

“Because so much dust has been thrown in them by 
the so-called religious journals.” 

“Surely you don’t mean that religious journals exploit 
quackery in their pages!” cried Mrs. Clyde. 

“They are the mainstay of the quack and patent 
medicine business,” declared the Health Master. ‘‘Leav- 
ing out the Christian Science papers, which, of course, 


don’t touch this dirty money, the religious press of 
all denominations. with a few honorable individual 
exceptions, sells out to any form of medical fraud 
which has a dollar to spend. Is it strange that the 
judgment of some of the clergy, who implicitly trust in 
their sectarian publications, becomes distorted? It’s an 
even chance that our Great Gray faker’s advertisement 
is in the religious weekly which lies on Mr. Huddles- 
ton's study table at this moment.” 

Grandma Sharpless turned around from her seat in 
front, where she always esconced herself so that, as she 
put it, she could see what was coming In time to jump. 
“T know it is," she stated quietly. ‘For while IT was 
waiting in the parsonage last week I picked up the 
Church Pillar and saw it there.” 

“Trust Grandma Sharpless’s eycs not to miss any- 
thing that comes within their range,” said Dr. Strong. 

“Well, L missed the sense of that advertisement till 
just now,” retorted the old lady. “E’ve just) remem- 
bered about this Graham Gray.” 

“What about him?” asked the Health Master with 
eagerness, for Mrs. Sharpless's memory was as reliable 
for retaining salient facts as her vision was for discerning 
them. “Do you know him?” 

“Only by his works. Last year a traveling doctor of 
that name stopped over at Greenvale, twenty miles down 
the river, and gave some of his lectures to Sutfering 
Womanhood, or some such folderol. He got hold of Sally 
Griffin, niece cfour farmer here, while she was visiting 
there. Sally's as sound asa pippin, except foran occasional 
spell of fool-in-the-head, and I guess no school of doctoring 
ever helps that common ailment much. Well, this Gray 
got her scared out of her wits with symptoms, and sold her 
twenty-five dollars’ worth of medicine to cure her of some- 
thing or other she didn’t have. Cured!” snitfed the lively 
narrator. ‘Uf T hadnt taken the stuff away from her and 
locked it up. Pexpect she'd be in the churchyard by now,” 

"The whole philosophy of quackery explicated and 
punctured, by one who knows,” chuckled Dr. Strong. 

“None of your palaver with me, voung man!” returned 
the brisk old lady, who was devoted to the Health 
Master, and showed it by a pelicy of determined op- 
position of the letter and whole-hearted support of the 
spirit and deed, in all things. “Probably he knows as 
much as most of your regular doctors, at that!” 

"At least he seems to know human nature. 
the strong point of the charlatan. 
anv of his medicine lett?” 

"Yes; TD think Tecan lay my hands on what's left of it 
IT remember that) Sally boohooed like a baby, grown 
woman that she is, when T took it away from her." Dr. 
Strong’s evebrows went up sharply. “As soon as we 
get to the house Pll look it up.” 


That's 


But have you got 


N THEIR arrival at the roomy old farmstead 

which Mr. Clyde had remodeled and modernized 

for what he called “an occasional three days of grace’ 

from his business in the big city of Worthington, Grand- 

ma Sharpless set about the search, and presently came 

to the living-room bearing in one hand a large bottle 
and in the other a newspaper. 

‘Since you're interested in Professor Gray,” she said, 
“here's what he says about himself in) yesterday's 
Bairdstown Bugle. ¥ do think,” she added, “that the 
Honorable Silas Harris might be in better business with 
his paper than publishing such truck as this. Listen to it. 


GOSPEL HERBS WILL CURE YOUR ILLS 
Women of Bairdstown; Read your Bible! Revelation 22nd 
chapter, 2nd verse. God promises that “the Herbs of the 
field shall heal the nations.” Ina vision from above, the holy 
secret has been revealed to me. Alone of all men, [can brew 
this miracle-working elixir. 


; “The blasphemous old slinkum!"” Grandma Sharpless 
interrupted herself to say angrily, ‘He doesn't even 
quote the)Scriptures jright!”’ 
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Oh, blasphemy is a small matter for a rascal of his 
kind, said the Health Master lightly. ‘Go on.” 
She read on: | 


“Come to me, ve women who suffer, and I will give you 
relief. All those Wasting and wearing ailments from which 
the tender sex suffers, vanish like mist before the healing, re- 
oe greece. of Gospel Herbs. Supposed incurable 
cea Satan Uaageus Dropsy. Diabetes and all kidney ills. 
. | e, Scrofula, Blood Poison, even the dreaded 
scourge, Consumption, yield at once to this remedy. 

Though my special message is to women, I will not withhold 
this boon from any suffering human. Come one and all, rich 
and poor, young and old, of either sex. Your money refunded 
i Ido not cure you. Public mecting Monday and Tuesday 
evenings, at eight o’clock sharp in the Scatcherd Opera House; 
admission free to all. Private consultation at the Mallory 
Hotel, Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday from 10 act. to 4 
P.M. Remember, I cure where the 
doctors fail; or no pay. 

Pror. GRAHAM GRay, 
The Great Gray Benefactor. 

Mrs. Sharpless held out for the 
general view the advertisement, 
which occupied, in huge type, two- 
thirds of a page of the Bugle. The 
remainder of the page was taken 
up with testimonials to the marvel- 
ous effects of the Gospel Herbs. 
Most of the letters were from far- 
away towns, but there were a few 
from the general vicinity of Bairds- 
ville. 

Meantime Dr. Strong had been 
delicately tasting and smelling the 
contents of the bottle, which were thick and reddish. 

‘What do you make out is in it?” asked Clyde. 

‘“‘Death—and a few worse things. Grandma Sharp- 
less, you say that the girl cried for this after you took 
it from her?” 

‘Not only that; she wrote to the Professor for more. 
And when it came | smashed the bottle.”’ 

“You ought to have the honorary degree of M.D. 
Well, it’s pretty plain, but to make sure I'll send this 
to Worthington for an analysis.” 

‘So our friend, the gray wolf, is going to prowl in 
Bairdstown for the next three days!” Thomas Clyde 
began to rub his chin softly; then not so softly; and 
presently quite hard. His wife watched him with troub- 
led eyes. When his hand came down to rest upon his 
knee, it was doubled into a very competent-looking fist. 
His face set in the expression which the newspapers of 
his own city had dubbed. after the tenement campaign 
of the year before, “Clyde's fighting smile.”’ 

“Oh, Tom!” broke out his wife, “what kind of 
trouble are you going to get into now?” 

Trouble?” repeated the head of the family, in well- 
simulated surprise. ‘Why, dear, I wasn’t even thinking 
of trouble—for myself. But I believe it is time for a 
little action. Let's call this a household meeting” (this 
was one of the established methods of the Clyde clan) 
‘and find out. As it isn't a family affair, we won't call 
in the children this time. Strong, what, if anything, 
are we going to do about this stranger in our midst? 
Are we going to let him take us in?” 

“The question is,’’ said Dr. Strong quickly, “whether 
the Clyde family is willing to loan its subsidized physician 
temporarily to the city of Bairdstown.” 

“On the Chinese plan,’’ supplemented Clyde. 

“Certainly. On the Chinese plan of trying to save 
the community from a visitation instead of waiting to 
cure them of the incurable results ot it.” 

“By visitation I suppose you mean Professor Gray?” 
said Mrs. Sharpless. 

“Exactly. I should rank him rather higher than an 
epidemic of scarlet fever, as an ally of damage and 
death.” 

“I'll vote ‘Yes,’ ” said Mrs. Clyde rather plaintively. 
“Only, I wish you two men didn’t have so much Irish 
in your temperament.” as 

“TI scorn your insinuation,” replied her husband. “I’m 

_ the original dove of peace, but this Gray person ruffles 
my plumage. What do you say, Grandma?”’ 

““Bairdstown is my own place, partly. I know the 
pcople and they know me and I won't sit quiet and see 
‘em put upon. I vote ‘Y es. — 

“Nake it unanimous!” said Clyde. “What's the first 
move of the army of relief? I’m in on this somewhere, 

: 3 

Mee abuts your car for a couple of days then, and 

we'll go out on a still-hunt for the elusive clue and the 

In other words, we'll scour 


shy and retiring evidence. 
the county, and look up some ot these local testimonials 


which the Great Gray gathered in last year, and now 


rints in the Bugle.” 
: “And PU stop in town and see Mr. Huddleston to- 


»” said Mrs. Sharpless. 
EN Gt won't get any results,” prophesied the Health 
Master. ‘But, anyway, get him to come to the Gray 
lecture on Tuesday evening. We'll need him. 

During the ensuing two-and-a-half days and two 
nights Mrs. Clyde had speech of her husband but once; 
and that was at 2 A.M. when he woke her up to tell her 
that he was having the time of his life, and she replied 
by asking him whether he had let the cat tn, and re- 


turned to her dreams. 


AIRDSTOWN’S Suffering Womanhood—as per ad- 
“vertisement—turned out extensively and_self-com- 
gly to the free lecture of Tuesday evening, bring- 
ing with them a considerable admixture of the male pop- 
ulace, curious, cynical or expectant. On the platform sat 
a number of “special guests, including the Rev. Mr. Hud- 
dleston, mild of face and white of hair, and the Honorable 
Silas Harris. owner of the Bugle. * Cured” patients, to the 
number of half a dozen, hdgeted in the seats of honor 
with expressions of conscious and pleasurable importance. 


miseratin 





The Hymn of Healing 


“They appear to be enjoying poor health quite liter- 
ally,’ whispered Clyde to Dr. Strong, as the two, be- 
grimed with the dust of a long day’s travel just finished, 
slipped quietly into side seats. 

At once the entectainment began. A lank, harsh-faced, 
muscular man whom Professor Gray introduced as hts as- 
sistant, seated himself at the piano, and struck a chord, 
whereupon the Professor, ina powerful voice, sang what he 
termed the “Hymn of Healing,” inviting the audience to 
“assist” in the chorus, which gem of poesy ran as follows: 


Ye shall be healed! Ye shall be healed: 
Trust in the gospel advice. 

Cured by the herbs of the wood and the field; 
Healed without money or price. 


“Some poetic license in that last line,’’ murmured Clyde 
to his companion. 

“The next portion of our pro- 
gram,” announced the Great Gray 
Benefactor, ‘will be corroborative 
readings from the Good Book.” 
And he proceeded to deliver in 
oratorical style sundry Bible quo- 
tations so patched together and 
garbled as to ascribe, inferentially, 
miraculous powers to the Gospel 
Herbs. Then came the lecture 
proper, which was merely an am- 
plification of the Bugle advertise- 
ment, interspersed with almanac 
funny stories and old jokes. 

“And now, before our demon- 
stration,” concluded Professor Gra- 
ham Gray, “if there is any here seeking enlightenment or 
help, let him rise. This is your meeting, dear friends, as 
much as mine; free to your voices and your needs, as 
well as to your welcome presence here. I court inquiry 
and fair investigation. Any questions? If not, we ss 

‘One moment!” The whole assemblage turned, as on 
a single pivot, to the side aisle where Dr. Strong had 
risen and now stood, tall, straight and composed, waiting 
for silence. 

“Our friend on the right has the floor,” said the Pro- 
fessor suavely. 

“You state that this God-given secret remedy was 
imparted to you for the relief of human misery?” asked 
Dr. Strong. 

“Thousands of grateful patients attest it, my friend.” 

“Then, with human beings suffering and dying all 
about vou, why do you continue to profit by keeping it 
secret?” 

Down sat the questioner. 
as the logic of the question struck home. 
had his answer pat: 

“Does not the Good Book say that the laborer is 
worthy of his hire? Do your regular physicians, of 
whom, [ understand, you are one, treat cases for nothing? 
Ah,” he went on, outstretching his hands to the audience 
with a gesture of appeal, “the injustice which I have 
suffered from the jealousy and envy of the medical pro- 
fession! Never do [ enter a town without curing many 
unfortunates that the regular doctors have given up as 
hopeless. Hence the violence of their attacks upon me. 
But I forgive them their prejudice, as I pity their ignor- 
ance.”’ 

Some applause followed the enunciation of this noble 
sentiment. 

“We have with us to-night,’’ pursued the speaker, quick 
to catch the veering sentiment, “a 
number of these marvelous cures. 
You shall hear from the very 
mouths of the saved ones testimony 
beyond cavil. I will call first on 
Mrs. Amanda Gryce, wife of Mr. 
Stanley Gryce, the well and favor- 
ably known Jaundryman. Speak 
up clearly, Mrs. Gryce, and tell 
your story.” 

“It's two years now that I been 
doctorin’,” said the lady thus ad- 
jJured, in a fluttering voice. “I 
doctored with a allopathic physi- 
cian here, an’ with a homypath 
over to Roxton, an’ with a ostypath 
down to Worthington, an’ with 
Peruny in betwixt, an’ they didn’t anv of ‘em do me no 
good till I tried Professor Gray. He seen how I felt with- 
out askin’ mea question. He just pulled down my eyelid 
an’ looked at it. ‘You're all run down: gone!’ says he. 
An’ thet’s jest what I was. So he treated me with his 
herb medicine an’ I feel like a new woman. An’ I give 
Professor Graham Gray the credit an’ the thanks of a 
saved woman.” 

‘‘Not to mention seven dollars an’ a half,” supple- 
mented a mournful] draw! from the audience. 

“You hush, Stan Gryce:” cried the healed one, shrill 
above the laughter of the ribald. *‘Would you begrutch 
a few mizzable dollars for your poor, sufferin’ wife’s 
health?” 

An alarmed child of ten was next !ed forward and 
recited in sing-song measure: 

“I - had - the - fits - for - most - three - years - and - I - 
was - cured - by - Gospel - Herbs - and - I - have - come - 
here - to - say - God - bless - my - dear - benefactor - 
Professor-Graham-Gray,’’—and sat down hard at the 
last word, whereupon a tenor squeak, in the far gallery 
took up the refrain: 





A murmur rose and ran, 
But the quack 


\ 
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You’d scarcex peckwon ofmy yage 
To speakin public onthe stage. 


Again there was a surge of mirth, and the lecturer 
frowned with concern. But he quickly covered what- 
ever misgivings he might have had by bringing forward 
other “testimonies:’’ old Miss Smithson whose nervous- 
ness had been quite dispelled by two doses of the herbs: 
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He had treated them with » ee “ 
his new Gospel Flixir 









Auntie Thomas (colored) whose “‘g 
before the wonder-working treatmé 
Carlin, whose boy had been “spittin 
was churchyard doomed,” but hadn’t | 
ing spe!l since taking the panacea. Aw 
Dr. Strong sat quict in his seat, with a fad 
sternness. aad 

“You have heard your fellow citizens.” the | 
took up his theme again, ‘‘testify to the’ efficacy os 
methods. And you see on this rostrum with an = 
grand and good old man, the worthy pastor of - ie 
of you, my dear and honored friend—J fee} that tne 
call him friend, since I have his approval of my } aL 
labors—the Rev. Dr. Huddleston. You see nes : 
lending the support of his valued presence. the Hor 
Silas Harris, whom vou have twice honored be a, 
him to the state legislature. Their presence js ih 
proudest testimonial to my professional character h 
Mr. Harris’s fearless and independent journal you he 
read the sworn evidence of those who have been a 
by my God-given remedies; evidence which js beyond 
challenge , : 

“IT challenge it.” 

Dr. Strong. who had _ been hopefully awaiting some 
such opening, was on his feet again. 

“You have had your say!” cried Professor Gray 
menacing him with a shaking hand. “These people 
don't want to hear you. They understand your motive 
You can’t run this meeting.”’ 

The gesture was a signal. The raw-boned accom. 
panist. whose secondary function was that of bouncer 
made a quick advance from the rear, reached for the 
unsuspicious Health Master—and recoiled from the ihe 
pact of Mr. Thomas Clyde’s solid shoulder s0 sharply 
that only the side wall checked his subsidence. 

“Better stay out of harm’s way, my friend,” sugges. 
ed Clyde amiably. | 


wine 








MMEDIATELY the hall was in an uproar. The 
more timid of the women were making for the exits, 
when a high, shrill voice, calling for order strenuously, 
quelled the racket. and a very fat man waddled dow 
the middle aisle, to be greeted by cries of ‘Here's the 
Mayor.” Several excited volunteers explained the situa- 
tion to him from as many different points of view. while 
Professor Graham Gray bellowed his appeal from the 
platform. 

“AIL I want ts fair play. 
my mecting.”’ 

“Not at all,” returned Dr. Strong’s calm voice. “I'm 
more than anxious to have it continue.” 

With a happy inspiration, Mr. Clyde jumped up on his 
bench. 

“f[ move Mayor Allen take the chair!” he shouted. 
“Professor Gray says that he courts fair investigation. 
Let's give it to him, in order.” 

A shout of acclaim greeted this suggestion.” Bairds- 
town’s Suffering Womanhood and Bored Manhood was 
getting more out of a free admission than it had ever had 
in its life before. Ponderously the obese Mayor hoisted 
his weight up the steps and shook hands with the re- 
luctant lecturer. He then invited Dr. Strong to come 
to the platform. 

“This is my meeting!” protested the Great Gray Be- 
nefactor. “I hired this hall and paid good money for 
It.” 

“You said it was our meeting as much as yours” 
roared an insurgent from the crowd, and a chorus of 
substantiation followed. 

“Ten minutes will be all that ! 
want,” anounced Dr. Strong as he 
took a chair next the Mayor. — 

“That’s fair!” shrilled the Chatt- 
man. “On the Professor's own 
In a tone lowered 0 
the alarmed quack’s ear, he added: 
“Of course, you can back out if you 
a\" want to. But I’d advise you doto 
a it quick if you're going to do itat 
aos all. This is a queer-tempe 
town.” 

So significant was his tone, that 
the other judged advance to be 
safer than retreat. Therefore 
summoning all his assurance, he 
sought, in an impassioned speech, to win back his hearers. 
He was a natural orator, and, when he reached his perors: a 
tion, he had a large part of his audience with him agai. 
In the flush of renewed confidence he made 2 gravt - 
tactical error, just when he should have closed. - . 

‘Let this hireling of the Doctors’ Trust, the trust tha xn 
would strangle all honest competition, answer these 
he can!” he shouted, shaking the page of art i 
before his adversary’s face. ‘Let him are f 
evidence of these good and honorable women who 
appeared here to-night; women who have no * re . 
aims to subserve. Let him impugn the motives . 
reverend clergyman and of the honored stavesinal, He tk 
sit here with me. Let him do this, or let him sale : 
this hall in the shame and dishonor which he see fer: 
heap upon one whose sole ambition it 1s to relieve § 
ing and banish pain and death.” down 

There was hearty applause as the speaker 5 ad fot 
and Dr. Strong arose to face a gathering now tum ‘< 
the most part hostile. He wasted no time I rote 
tion or argument. “Mr, Chairman.” said he, fe civée 2 
Gray rests his case on his testimonials. With 4 5 give 7 
I have investigated a number of them, and ¥1 als t0 
you my results. Here are half a dozen testimon! Pill = 
the value of one of his nostrums, the Benefaction | _ 
from women who have been cured, so they are ae 


They’re trying to break up 
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diseases ranging from eczema through indigestion ae my 
sumption. All, pleasenote, by the same won his pocket, q 
icine. And here,” he drewya;smalisboxfrom ™ oy 


(Continued on—page. 220} 
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Is Your House Honest ? 
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NE of the New York papers recently con- 
tained a scathing editorial on the city 
women who make cave-dwellers of their 
families by having curtains, and then more 
curtains, and more curtains, so that what- 
ever light and air may be outside, very 
little ever gets into the rooms of the city house. 

The editorial was well deserved, for the present mode 
of curtaining New York windows seems to be to hang an 
expensive lace curtain flat against the glass. the full 
length of the window; inside that. there is usually a hol- 
land shade (as if the many curtains were not enough!); 
then another pair of lace curtains, looped back to give 
just a little triangular view of the glass curtain; then a 
pair of very heavy velvet or brocade curtains, lined 
and interlined, hanging straight or looped slightly and 
finished with a deep fitted top. similar to the hideous 
lambrequins of the Victorian era of decoration. 

By the time all these draperies have been adjusted 
there is very little chance for light or air. The editor 
in question remarked that while the people of the tenc- 
ments are forced by law to have a certain amount of 
light and air, the cave-dwellers of the brownstone houses 
have no one to say them nay. and so bring up their 
pallid families in air-tight houses. 

The city woman is not peculiar in her dread of light 
and air. Every little town has a goodly number of 
houses with windows always tightly shuttered. I have 
seen tidy cottages in New England with windows that 
have not been opened in years. There was a time when 
people had to pay taxes for the privilege of windows, so 
much for each window. One can imagine that those 
early windows were really appreciated, that they were 
allowed to give their full measure of light and air. 

Perhaps some day, when health is just as much a 
matter of law as honesty, it will be a misdemeanor to be 
ill or cross, and a tax will be imposed on closed windows! 


Judging Folks by Their Windows 


you can walk along the street and “size people up” 
by the way they treat their windows. When you see 
huge vases of artificial flowers between the lace curtains 
and glass, for outsiders to enjoy, you may be sure the 
people within are “showing off.” C losely drawn curtains 
and shades pulled down just-so suggest a too-neat house- 
keeper with a dread of light and air. or a room too fine 
to use. Rooms shouldn’t be too fine to use. Here is a 
house with lace curtains at the parlor windows, ragged 
net ones at others, and shabby dotted swiss ones at 
servants’ rooms and basement—you know very well 
what to expect of the people behind the windows. Then 
you come to a plain little shoe-box of a house, such a 
humble little house no one would think of looking to it 
for a lesson in decoration, and you find real windows, 
shining and clean, with fresh white curtains hanging 
straight and full, and green-painted window-boxes full 
of growing things fastened to the ledges outside. You 
know the dwellers in the little house are nice people, 
and that they appreciate the privilege of windows. 
Windows are intended primarily as dispensers of light 
and air, but like all architectural details that are of 
practical value, they are also of the greatest decorative 





Importance. Too many windows are as bad as too few. 
It isn’t that we need so many more windows, but that 
we need a better grouping of those we have. That is 
one thing the modern architect does supremely well: 
he makes the most of windows inside the house and 
out. Instead of spotting the exterior of a house with 
Many windows, badly proportioned and badly balanced, 
he 8toups the windows so that they decorate the ex- 
light. and make the interior a place of sweetness and 

The single windows in Colonial houses are placed with 
geometrical precision, and are dignified in effect, but in 
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BY RUBY ROSS GOODNOW 


so many nondescript houses the windows are spotted 
singly over the surface with no apparent rhyme or reason, 
and are very ugly. Often these scattered single windows 
may be pulled into a group. For instance, if a room has 
one side wall broken by two windows. about four feet 
apart, the space between may be filled with a new win- 
dow. The room will be much pleasanter, and the ex- 
terior will have a new interest. for the three windows will 
form a logical break in the wall. People are always 
“improving” their houses by adding bay windows, which 
usually look like expensive excrescences, When by expend- 
ing about the same money and a little more thought 
they could make the whole house more interesting 
by pulling the scattered windows into well-balanced 
groups. 

A group of windows always invites a broad window- 
seat. The window-seat may be constructed to cover a 
long, low radiator, with a lattice for the heat to filter 

- through. Such a seat should have a long fitted pad, 
mattress fashion, of some fabric that will be in keeping 
with the other fabrics and colors of the room, and that 
will fade to an agreeable tone, for fade it will, you may 
be sure of that. However, grays and browns and tans 
fade to even pleasanter tones than they had when they 
came from the dye-pots. 

In a small dining-room a group of windows will in- 
vite a square or an oblong dining-table, placed at right 
angles to the window-sill. I have often watched women 
scramble for the tables nearest the windows in tea-rooms 
and restaurants, and yet their own dining-tables are al- 
ways placed spang in the middle of the room, no matter 
how small or how gloomy it may be. It ts not always 
practicable to place your dining-table under the win- 
dows, but when it is—do it! You can make the room 
even more delightful by building a long shelf under the 
three windows, and having a row of plants on the shelves. 
You will always have fresh green things, and you'll al- 
ways feel that meal-time is a gala occasion. Windows 
without window-sills are like couches without cushions 
—you haven't made the best of them! 


Making the Best of a Bay Window 


F YOU have a bay window in your house, use it! Take 

down the heavy curtains and draperies, and remove 
the marble-topped table with its fine vase that has been 
viewed by passers-by for these many years, and make 
the little recess a useful place. A big armchair and a 
sewing-table, or a broad window-seat with narrow 
shelves for books at the ends, or a low table with a big 
chair on each side of it—any of these combinations will 
make the recess most inviting. Don’t permit curtains 
that will interfere with the pleasure of living. The best 
curtains in the world are made of sheer white swiss mus- 
lin. You can be sure they're always clean. You aren't 
worried about people looking in, and if you want to 
look out you can pull them aside. 

The most beautiful windows are treated architectural- 
ly, and require only a heavy side curtain that may be 
drawn at night. Made up of well-balanced sashes sub- 
divided into rectangular or diamond panes by leads or 
small moldings. such a window is a Joy in itself. It 
doesn’t need curtains. If you can afford the glass that 
is uneven in quality (amber is the nicest color of all) 
your window will be a jewel, as full of changing color as 
an opal. I love those stately old houses on Beacon Hill 
in Boston, with their panes of violet and lavender glass. 
If one of these precious panes is broken the Bostonian's 
heart is broken also, and he seeks until he finds another 
piece of misty gray or lavender glass that will fit into 
his window. 








Casement windows have many claims to our attenuien: 
they are the most picturesque of al] windows, and they 
admit the greatest amount of air. Vhe double-hung win- 
dow is always just /ia/ropen. one-half of it is always nile ft 
with glass, whereas when the casement ts opened vou 
get the full sweep of air through the whole window-spuace. 
Casements must necessarily be smaller than double-hurg 
windows, because they are supported by their hinges. 1 
will take a group of casements to admit the same light 
as two or three ordinary windows, but the ordinary win- 
dows give too much light usually—else why do pecple 
curtain them so resolutely? 

The wire screen has become as much a part of our 
window-furnishing as the holland: shade. and the screen 
mitkes it rather difficult to get the best results from casc- 
ment windows. If you have the screen placed outside 
the window, vou can have a built-on window-box out- 
side, but the casement will have to swing in. Tf vou have 
the casements swing outward, the sercen will have to be 
removed every time vou wish to open or close the win- 
dow, 


The Kinds of Curtains You Want 


ASEMENT windows are best curtained with thin 

white net or muslin. shirred at the top and bottom 
on small brass reds so that the window may be opencl 
without the vexation of a flapping curtain. Casemen:ts 
made of leaded panes or colored glass do not require 
thin curtains. A heavy curtain that may be drawn 
across the window at night fs all that is necessary. 

A heavy curtain may be such a beautiful thing. When 
vou choose the fabric. select some stuff that is nice tn de- 
sign and texture, especially at night. for while almest 
any heavy curtain is nice enough when pulled to one 
side in heavy folds by day. when it is drawn at night 
it should be more than just nice—it should be decoratiy e. 
I like a curtain that shimmers at night. a soft fabric with 
silk threads. or one of those lovely Japanese cottons that 
are printed in metals and dull colors—-bronze and silver, 
orange and brown, on a tan ground. Such fabrics cost 
no more than ordinary reps and velveteen, 

Double-hung windows may have half or full lengsh 
glass curtains. of thin white material, hanging straight 
and full from the top of the window to the sill. Rurttled 
curtains, crossed and ooped back, often appeal to us just 
because of their cleanly, fresh appearance. but plain ones 
are nicer. Ruffles belong on wearing apparel, net on 
house-furnishings. 

When side curtains of chintz or such a fabric are used 
at the double-hung windows there may be a fitted 
valance, or a plaited ruffle at the top of the window. 
This valance should have its own rod. so that the chintz 
curtains beneath it may be drawn together at night, 
Many people string the valance and side curtains on 
the same pole. and while this isn’t exactly as it should 
be, the framing of the gay chintz is very nice to look 
upon, 

When glass doors lead to an outdoor dining-room. or 
a little conservatory. or an enclosed piazza. the effect is 
very pleasant indeed, because you can enjoy the sun- 
shine and flowers and the feeling of outdocrs while vou 
toast your feet by a real fire within. Usually these glass 
doors are made French fashion, of two long narrow 
sashes, each two panes wide, and many panes deep. ‘The 
best method of curtaining the sash is to shir a soft white 
or cream stuffl—muslin or net—on small brass rods, the 
top rod being placed at the second bar from the top, 
and the lower rod being placed at the very bottom of 
the glass panes. This leaves an open square of four 
panes at the top of the sash. 

Plan your windows for sunshine and air. and then re- 
fuse to have a wall-paper or a rug that will not stand the 
test of the sunshine. This-is.a pretty good: rule for the 
furnishings of your house! 
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@®RENCHWOMEN never order a 
S gown before luncheon. Some peo- 
ple will tell you that ts because 
they do not get up until noon, but 
that will not be true. You will 
find any number of them at their 
tailors’ and = dressmakers’ quite 
early in the day, but they are 
ag having fittings, not choosing new 
dresses. The real reason is that luncheon at the Ritz 
has a very subtle effect on the feminine mind. No matter 
how faultless your dress, how perfect your jewels, you 
can’t sit in the long hall of the Ritz where slow eves fol- 
low every woman as she leaves the dining-room and takes 
her place outside at a little table for her coffee and cor- 
dial, without coming away feeling vaguely dissatisfied. 
If you are wearing serge, you wish it had been satin. 
Blue—is not brown newer? You liked your broad- 
brimmed picture-hat with its swirl of ostrich-feathers be- 
fore you left your appartement, but at the table next you 
a girl with a little vivid, gamin face is wearing a monkey 
bonnet. It is absurd, ridiculous, with its skinny, derisive 
cattail feather. You know it isn’t pretty, and yet your 
own seems suddenly clumsy, provincial. a 
Or perhaps your dress and hat are new and satisfying. 
You eat yourlunch and drink your coffee in absolute con- 
tentment. You rise to leave, but you have to pass the 
long windows that open out on the high-walled garden. In 
the brilliant sunshine a splash of color against a girl's 
white dress catches your eye. Her face is hidden as she 
bends a little over her table and you only catch a glimpse 
of the pearls at her throat, the flash of diamonds on her 
white, restless hands, the thread of color in her sash, 
and then the whole picture is blotted out by the gay 
red-and-white stripes of the parasol over the next tea- 





are only the color of a ribbon, but it has Iaid its 


spell on you, and instead of taking your motor and going 
on to Bagatelle or the J ndependents or the Spring salon 
ou turn to the right, and a minute later are drifting up 
our great white staircase where the festoons of evergreen 
frame your slender, shadowy figure against the gray stone 
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wall as you pass on into our showrooms and salons. 

Our establishment is housed in one of the lovely old 
mansions of the Place Vendome deserted by the é/erés 
at the time of the French Revolution. Until we took 
it over it had been used as the si¢ge of the military 
government of Paris, and its rooms are not only very 
beautiful but very spactous as well, 

We have not begun to show our new models to the 
public, but the work is so far advanced that we can 
speak definitely of the styles for the Spring. Almost 
everything that we are making is draped. not only skirts, 
but waists, sleeves and coats as well. In most of our 
dresses the drapery is very irregular and the overskirt is 
caught up in such a way that it faintly suggests the 
pannier. 


” i ‘HE question of the width of skirts has turned into a 


sort of season’s greeting with which we are saluted 
regularly after every opening. This year the usual answer 
of “no increase’’ doesn’t quite settle the matter. Skirts 
are wider, but not at the bottom. At the foot they are as 
narrow as ever, perhaps a little narrower, for the slit 
at the base has become so common that it indicates that 
skirts in general are not as wide at the bottom as they 
were last year. But they are certainly wider at the top. 
The waist measure is larger than ever, and most dress- 
makers are making their skirt belts so loose that it is 
possible to put the hand between the belt and the 
body. 

Most of my day dresses are made with long sleeves 
and drooping shoulders. I make a few very elegant after- 
nocen gowns with the sleeve coming below the elbow, but 
even for formal wear the long sleeve is preferred just now. 
We use the natural armhole in our suits and the kimono 
sleeve for evening, but in other dresses and blouses we 
give the preference to the drop shoulder. 

All our day dresses are made with collarless or open- 
neck waists, and when women insist on high collars we 
build up the opening with a very fine net guimpe. We 
do not advise the high neck. however, and only make 
it under protest for the women who persist in wear- 
ing it. 


DRS 
MAKER DEPINES THE FASHIONS 
FOR THE COMING SPRING 





S - 


Of peacock-blue faille and dull- 


colored ancienne brocade 


Perhaps I should have spoken of tailored suits earlier 
in my letter, for I know that is a subject that interests 
American women at this time of the year. Of course for 
certain purposes nothing can take the place of the hack- 
ing suit. We will make our Spring suits either with 
slightly fitted cutaway jackets, Russian blouse coats. of 
with shaped peplums flowing away from the hgure at 
the bottom. The skirts are either draped or else plaited 
at the front or back. When we use draperies we slit the 
skirt at the bottom or put a plait underneath the drapen 
so that while the silhouette is very narrow, the skirt 1s 
perfectly comfortable for walking. ; 

We are using the new shades of seal and téle de négre 
brown in wool reps and light-weight broadcloth, navy: 
blue serge and plaids for our new suits for walking an 
morning use. Spee 

For afternoon gowns we use charmeuse, satin, a 
crépe meteor and the corded silks. Instead of the ane 
piece suit we are advising one-piece dresses and very ¢ 
gant half-length wraps of silk or satin for afternoon atk 
The suit has been worn so long that in Paris we are4 an 
tired of it, and the dress and wrap are cons! ered iss 
smarter. The coat need not necessarily match the a 
either in material or color. A black wrap, for instan a 
can be used with any dress, just as the moleskin coals ite 
worn this Winter. On that account the wrap 's eel 
more practical than a suit, for of course the use a : 
of a suit coat is limited strictly to Its own skirt an 


bodice. 


WE ARE making a great many afternoon dresses a 
draped coats, but our speciality really 1s ah. a 
gowns, and for them we are combining very SUED ae 
cades and satins with transparent chiffon, lace ae the 
mond-embroidered tulle. In the evening an : anc 
photograph the underdress is of lavender. 2 chifon 
silver brocade draped with silver lace and a sopraph 
edged with diamonds. The dress in the other pho : bro- 
is of peacock-blue faille and a dull-colored anciennt a 
cade. You'll notice the large waist, long ee 
draped skirt that arecharacteristic of most of oUF 
ses of this.type. 
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SKIRTS ARE WIDER, BUT NOT AT THE BOTTOM 
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FOR USING CONTRASTING MATERIALS 


os A DRAPED OVERBLOUSE, SHOWING SLEEVES 


"S 


pees YS . 
ed AND TUCKER OF ANOTHER COLOR OR OF 
a A THINNER FABRIC IS OFTEN EMPLOYED 





HE French dressmakers call them 
cross-over waists. and say that 
Madame could not invent a line 
more graceful and more becoming 

to her figure. They refer to the far crossing 
surplice line which they use on a great 
many of their blouses, and which with the 
soft folds of the drapery makes design 
6032 so graceful and chic. Here there is 
an overblouse crossing to the right and 
ending there with a buckle and sash end or 
with just a buckle, rosette or some other 
ornament. Underneath is a blouse with 
full-length or shorter one-seam dart-fitted 
sleeves sewed into slightly deep armholes, 
over a French lining, in high or French ane 
neck. The design is most effective when | | 
the overblouse contrasts with the under. 
when for instance it is of chiffon over lace 
or net, of silk or satin over lace or marqui- 
sette or of plain charmeuse or taffeta com- 
bined with a broché. Trimming Pieces 
ever the shoulders may be used or not, 
The design may be made as a separate 
Waist or attached to a skirt. 

For a woman of medium size. one vard 
and one-half of material forty inches wide, 
with one yard forty-five inches wide for 
the draped overblouse and one-half yard of 
net forty inches wide for the straight collar 
and voke-facings, will be required for the 
waist shown in small front view. 

Design 6032 may be obtained in cight 
sizes. from thirty-two to forty-six inches 
bust measure, price fifteen cents. 


\ X J AIST 5975 is pictured as Part of 
__,., dress of broché crépe de Chine but 
it will also be effective in plain charmeuse 
and figured taffeta, and is entirely suitable 
for wool ratine, broadcloth, cotton ratine 
and linen. The design may also be used for 
a separate waist as well as for part of a 
dress. It may be bloused slightly in the 
new French way or drawn down, and may 
have cither of two styles of full-length 
sleeves dart-titted below the elbow Or 
shorter sleeves. They have one seam and 
are sewed into slightly deep armholes. 
French lining may be cut high neck with a 
collar having a straight or curved lower 
cdge or French neck. The shape of the 
opening which shows a facing on the lining 
in vest effect is one used a great deal in new 
models. Most of these also are eased over 
the belt so that they blouse slightly with a 
soft fulness which is very pretty on slender 
figures. Stiff and hard effects are carefully 
avoided in the present styles. For the scal- 
lop shown in one view, a Butterick transfer 
may be used. 

For a woman of medium size, one yard 
and seven-cighths of material thirty-six 
inches wide will be required for the waist 
with full-length sleeves. 

Design 5975 may be obtained in cight 
sizes, from thirty-two to forty-six inches 
bust measure, price fifteen cents. 


pee simple unbroken lines of design 

o9¢6 are especially good for matenals 
with a pattern, for the brocaded crépe de 
Chines and satins that are now fasbiona- 
ble, for moiré and figured taffeta, and for 
printed crépes and voiles. But the skirt 
will also be smart in plain charmeuse, 
corded silk or erépe meteor, and since the 
drapery at the back is very slight, in fine 
serge, wool rep or peau de souris. Many 


DESIGN 6025 makes a very smart 

broadcloth dress as it is illustrated 
on the opposite page. and will be good- 
looking in sponge cloth or serge. For 
soft silks its plaits are not so good as 
drapery, but it may be used for a tailored 








walking-dress of satin or taffeta. Its stvle | ; 

s x » , frown y ' ALL * ‘ Ee ; . $: : bs tan - 

is also excellent for a Summer ae: | ; Be 5 so WSs 3) AT of the new suit skirts in rather heavy wool 

cotton ratine, linen, gingham or poplin. : ‘tt AS EL ens are being draped, and when the drapery 
Ah Saw f : is simple look very well indeed. Here itis 


The waist is made with a French lining -, momar 
which may be in high or French neck, and “a ce iva, 
has one-seam sleeves which may be in full : 
length dart-fitted below the elbow. or va 
shorter, sewed into slightly deep armholes. 
It may be bloused or drawn down. Attached | \ 
at a slightly raised waistline is a five-piece ai a Wi 
skirt with a plaited section inserted at the ih ten vr 
front and two plaits at each side of a back ee 
panel. When the plaits are drawn out, ON 
the lower edge measures about two yards 
and three-cighths around in medium size. oN 
For a woman of medium size. three yards i i 
and five-eighths of material forty-four i 
inches wide, with five-eighths of a yard of ANA 
lace eighteen inches wide for the collar in 
Robespicrre style and cuffs, will be required 
for the dress with shorter sleeves. 
Design 6025 may be obtained in eight 
sizes, from thirty-two to forty-six inches 
bust measure, price filteen cents. 


ey Vas ae i arranged in three folds at each side of a 
ae osi\tj a: ELAR LO back panel, with plaits at the lower par, 
AI D me which, when they are drawn out give 3 
width of about one yard and three-quarters 
at the lower edge. The skirt is cut in three 
pieces and in clearing length, may be dart- 
fitted or slightly gathered at a slightly 
raised or gathered at a regulation waistline, 
and made as a separate skirt or attached 
to a waist as a one-piece dress. Its Iront 
closing line joins it harmoniously with the 
Waist illustrated with it or with any !ront 
closing design. 

For a woman of medium size, three yards 
and seven-cighths of material without nap 
thirty-six inches wide or three yards forty: 
four inches wide will be required. | 

Design 5976 may be obtained in seven 
sizes, from twenty-two to thirty-four 
inches waist measure, price fifteen cents. 


Waist 6032 


When the waist 6932 is combined with an accordion- plaited skirt and made upas inthe fieure 
Hustration, four yards and five-cighths of charmeuse forty-four inches wide, one vard and one-vichth 
of lace net forty inches wide for the ticker and sleeves, and one-quarler yard of chiffon forty 
jive inches wide for the trimming pieces and frills will be required for the dress jn medium size. 





6032 5976 





6025 
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AN IDEAL WRAP FOR AFTERNOON WEAR 


iy 1S SUPPLANTING THE DRESSY SUIT IN PARIS 


THE DIFFERENT TYPES OF ONE-PIECE DRESSES 





FRENCH dressmaker in a loqua- 
cious mood revealed one day the 
origin of the short wrap. ‘‘Every 
woman now has a long wrap,” he 

said. ‘*We make short ones the fashion and 
she can not feel well dressed without a new 
one.” Women who are not customers of the 
great I'rench dressmakers and who are not 
unhappy if they lack the newest, smartest 
thing can still feel perfectly comfortable in a 
longer wrap, but they will just as surely 
make a more striking impression of up-to- 
dateness ina short one. The wrap shown in 
design 6019 is the latest thing of the kind for 
Spring and Summer wear. It may be worn 
as an entirely separate wrap or as part of a 
three-piece costume and may be made of 
satin, broché, matelassé, broadcloth, taffeta 
or chiffon. Its drapery, which draws it in at 
the lower part, gives it its distinction, but 
if any one wants a plain loose short coat she 
can omit the drapery and use this design for 
that. The collar and cuffs may be used or 
not. As the body and sleeves are in one, a 
wrap which is simpler to make could hardly 
be conceived. 

For a woman of medium size, two yards 
and seven-eighths of material forty-four 
inches wide and one yard and one-quarter 
twenty-seven inches wide for the collar and 
cuffs will be required. 

Design 6019 may be obtained in eight 
sizes, from thirty-two to forty-six inches bust 
measure, price fifteen cents. 


OX E of the Russian dresses which have 
become characteristic of this season and 
are likely to be the favorite type of carly 
Spring street frock is shown in design 6026. 
The blouse has a side closing which is con- 
tinued in the peplum and the skirt, but is cut 
separately from the peplum so that that may 
be adjusted more smoothly at the top. The 
peplum is in three pieces with just a few 
gathers at the back and may be in either of 
two lengths. The skirt is in three pieces, in 
clearing length, and has a width of about two 
yards at the lower edge in medium size. 
High or open neck and full or shorter length 
for the sleeves, which are dart-fitted below 
the elbow and attached to the body below 
the shoulder, are possibilities of the blouse. 
It may also be bloused or drawn down at the 
regulation waistline. A body lining may be 
used as a guimpe. 

For a woman of medium size, three yards 
and three-quarters of material thirty - six 
inches wide, one yard of lace eightcen inch- 
es wide and one-half yard of net forty- 
inches wide will be required for the dress as 
shown in the small front view. 

_ Design 6026 may be obtained in seven 
sizes, from thirty-two to forty-four inches 
bust measure, price fifteen cents. 
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6026 





Coat 6019 





Waist 5986; skirt 5976 


[Skirt 5976 described on page 178} 


Two vards and seven-eighths 
of chiffon forty-five inches wide 
and one yard of lace cighteen 
inches wide for the collar will 
be required for the coat in 
medium size. 


Four yards of wool rep fifty 
inches wide, one-half yard of 
satin twenty-seven inches wide, 
and one-half vard of shadow lace 
eighteen inches wide, will be re- 
quired for the medium: size. 





6019 6013 


ESIGN 6013 is one that ought to please 
the woman who makes her own clothes 
highly. Its lines are splendid: they are what 
a simple dress must have if it is to be smart 
and successful, and in its sleeves, drapery and 
collar it is absolutely up to date and cor- 
rect. Yet it can be easily made. The dra- 
pery as it is arranged here in the two-piece 
skirt need not cause the least-experienced 
dressmaker to hesitate about the design. 
The long, wrinkled, one-seam flaring sleeves 
dart-fitted below the elbow are much used, 
but may be made plain or shorter if de- 
sired. They are sewed into regulation arm- 
holes. High and open neck are possibilities 
of the French Jining over which the woist 
may be eased or drawn down. The attached 
skirt is in clearing length, has a slightly 
raised waistline and measures about one 
yard and seven-eighths at the lower edge. 
For a woman of medium size, three yards 
and five-eighths of material forty-four inches 
wide will be required. 
Design 6013 may be obtained in seven 

sizes, from thirty-two to forty-four inch- 
es bust measure, price fifteen cents. 


N DESIGN 6018 the vest which fills the 

opening in the surplice waist and is it- 
self fastened with a slanting line. and the 
angle taken by the closing line in the skirt, 
are individual and engaging features. But 
quite as important in the general smart cef- 
fect are some less striking points in the con- 
struction of the dress—for instance. the cut of 
the waist with its body in one with the upper 
part of the sleeves, and the straight lines of 
the skirt, which has slight fulness at the top 
of the back, but measures only about two 
yards at the lower edge in medium size. ‘The 
latter is in three or four pieces. in clearing 
length, and has a slightly raised waistline. 
The waist has the possibilities of high or open 
neck, full-length or shorter one-seam sleeves 
dart-fitted below the elbow and a sailor or 
round collar. There is a body lining which 
may be omitted. Sponge cloth. broadcloth, 
serge, Bedford cord, wool rep, satin, corded 
silks, cotton ratine, cotton corduroy, linen 
and gingham are some of the materials in 
which the design will be successful. For the 
vest and collar bengaline. moiré or breché 
will be effective on a cloth dress. and all- 
over lace on a silk one. 

lor a woman of medium size, three vards 
and one-half of material without nap forty- 
four inches wide, with one yard and one- 
eighth of lace eighteen inches wide for the 
vest, sailor collar and cuffs, and one-half yard 
of net forty inches wide, will be required for 
the dress with the three-picce skirt. 

Design 6018 may be obtained in eight 
sizes, from thirty-two to forty-six inches 
bust measure, price fifteen cents. 
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Waist 6005; skirt 6006 


When these designs are combined as illustrated , three yards and 
one-quarter of satin forty-four inches wide, one yard and one-half 


; iy i wi d sleeves 

Lk iy-six inches wide for the blouse an ; 

Ls - re ek af ie eighteen inches wide for the straight collar 

oie Ce facing, will be required for the dress in medium size. 
The ilouse and sleeves may also be of chiffon. 





Dress 6031 
[These designs are described on page 182] 


Three yards and five-eighths of wool rep forty-four inches wide, 
five-eighths of a yard of figured silk twenty-seven inches wide for the 
center fronts and large collar, and one-half yard of lace ei ghicen inches 
wide for the straight collar and yoke-fucing, will be required for the 
dress in medium size trimmed as above. Serge, cotton raline and 
linen are other suitable materials. 
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Waist 5986; skirt 5987 
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inches wide and three-eighths of a yard of he dress mo 1, 
nha for the collar and cuffs will be r aro o ene the ert * 
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Wrap 6019 


ee poids an seven-eighths of satin forty- 
three edi wide and eight yards of velvet ribbon 
ruch a three -eighth inches wide for the plaited 

whe will be required for the wrap in medium 


7 4 . . 
S1z€ trimmed as it ts above. Broché also makes 
ut effective, 


Dress 6026 
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Dress 6013 


[These designs are described on page 183] 


Four yards and three-cighths of wool rep forty- 
four inches wide and one-quarler yard of baliste 
thirty-six inches wide for the collar will be required 
for the dress in medium size. To reproduce the 
embroidery shown on the collar, a Butterick 
transfer may be used. 


Three yards and five-cighths of foulard forty- 
four inches wide, three-eighths of a vard of satin 
eighteen or more inches wide for the collar, and 
one yard and three-cighths of edging six and one- 
half inches wide for frills, will be required for the 
medium size. 


PAGE J85 


Dress 6018 


Three yards and one-cighth of broad: loth fifty- 
four inches wide and three-quarters of a yard of 
silk bengaline twenty inches wide for the vest 
and sailor collar will be required for the dress in 
medium size. Sponge cloth, serge, colton rating 
and linen are equally suitable. 
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TAILORED SUITS MAY HA 


THOUGH SIMPLE DRAPED EFFECTs 
THE NEW AFTERNOON DRESSEs Tuy 
STILL SHOWN BY GOOD HoOvsRs 


O MATTER what vogue there is for coats of a 
fancy or period type, the plain, mannish, tailored 
coat is always in style. If a woman can have two 
suits she uses this coat for hacking wear, but she 

can feel perfectly well dressed in it on almost any occasion. 
This season’s mannish model is three-eighths fitting and 
from twenty-seven to thirty-two inches long at the back. It 
is shown in design 6033 with its edges just slightly cutaway 
and with a notched collar, but in longer length it may be 
rounded off more sharply, and it may have a shawl collar if 
preterred. The back may be in either of two styles and the 
sleeves may be slightly gathered at the top or have the ful- 
ness shrunken out. 

lor a woman of medium size, two yards and three-quarters 
of material forty-four inches wide will be required for the 
coat In twenty-seven-inch length. 

Design 6033 may be obtained in nine sizes. from thirty-two 
to forty-cight inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. 
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tae DEE waist o085, the Ses, ie a -senarh foarire. aad the 
Sleeves have excellent SEV AC Dheyv are cut with) their 
UPper part im one with the body ol thre lylotse ane with “t 


lower CTS part duirt titted below the elon I) full OT 


shorter length The fulldengrh Sleeves. should fy ee 
enough to wrinkle shghtly along the arm to have the best 
eleet \ French dining may be in high or French round 
neck. The waist may be blower we itrais-cloauiy atinls sail 


separitely or attached to a skirt 
bem, 3 sree Laan oy medium size, one vard and one-half of 
materi HOrt \ four inehes Wide, \ ith tive ereht hs ofa viard of 
material forty tive inches wide for the vest and three-cighths 
al | vard Ot tice elohteen miehes wide for trimming ie ay 
Will be required for the Wiuist with full leneth hy ore . 
Design 5995 may be obtained in eight sizes. Ree hate 
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. plain materials Or With two bias edges meeting lor 
SUTIpes and plaids ame as it se parate skirt or atte hed te 
Witist, It is in clearing length | | 
Fer a womin of medium sizt, three yards ind three 
eighths of plain material without nap forty-four inches wi le 
Will be required for the two piece skirt. — were ee 

Design 5996 may be obtained in vight SIZES 
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Coat 6033; skirt 6016 
[Skirt 6016 described on page ISS] 





Waist 5995; skirt 5996 






When these designs are combined and 
developed as in the illustration above, four 
yards and five-eighths of serge fifty inches 
wide and three-eighths of a yard of satin 







wently-seven inches wide for the collar | 
and cuffs will be required for the suit in 

medium size. While serge will probably When these decigns eae shows, | 
continue to be very popular this Spring, eee es, esi oe ; | 
there is a nee apesslagy? 28 lp which 2 dhceeouaraks of a yard of satin posit 5 7 
being used in place of wt by some. Atos 2 yore see 7 
has a fine crosswise cord and a slight gloss pe) ei es pr naa dhe @ 

wide will be required for the medium Size. 














and is a litile more dressy than a rough 
serge. 
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An adaptation of a Butterick transfer 
used for the embroidered trimming, 
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DRAPED OR PLAITED SKIRTS 


ARE NOTICED ON VERY MANY OR 
FROCK WITH STRAIGHT LINES Js 
AND WORN BY VERY SMART WOMEN 


Bi 


[* LOOKING over the models offered by the best 

Paris dressmakers one finds almost always in among 
(heir marvelously draped creations some straight, very simple 
irocks which, they assure Madame flatteringly, are as fash- 
ionable as ever and extremely becoming to her youthful 
figure. Design 6002 shows one which has been often copied. 
(he surplice waist of this has its body in one with th- 
upper part of full-length or shorter sleeves, high or open 
neck and may be with or without a body lining 
or the large collar. It may be bloused or drawn 
down. The two or three piece skirt is attached at 
mpire height and measures about one yard and 
seven-cighths at the lower edge. 

_ for a woman of medium size, four yards and one- 
eighth of plain material thirty-six inches wide will 
be required for the dress with the three-picce skirt. 

Design 6002 may be obtained in six sizes, thirty- 
two to lorty-two inches bust, price fifteen cents. 
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6002 


‘hich are seen in silks and satins matching « 
suit. and in cotton crépe and voile. It is a 
| vaist which may be with or without a body 
riiig wid tucked or plaited front and back. A yoke 
a may be usedornot. Two styles of full-length sleeve- 
bg? | vorter sleeves are included in the design, and the 
Sma high or slightly open. Two styles of closing arc 
pro (tor those who want a fancy or a plainer blousc. 
bhe design may be made as a separate waist or attached to a 
skirt as a one-piece dress. 
hora woman of medium size, two yards of material thirty - 
‘ vile will be required with full-length sleeves. 
Kesign OOS may be obtained in seven sizes. from thirty- 
(wo to forty-four inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. 


s I)! SIGN 6028 is one of the smatt new blouses 





shown in design 6029 is as suitable for part of 
: orcd suit as for a soft silk gown. It is in fact the 
very latest thing to have drapery and a few soft gathers in 
the skirt of a cloth tailor-made. The new tapering sithouett« 
also shown here. But though the skirt measures only 
ui one yard and one-quarter at the lower edge its drapery 
dees it casice to walk in than a much wider straight skirt. 
Phe scam is. besides, left open at the lower part and caught 
vith French tacks to give more leeway. Clearing length and 
lichily raiscd waistline are found in the one or two piece 
draped skirt. A short three-piece foundation skirt with 
dation \.istline may be used or not. 
or a woman of medium size, two yards and _ three- 
quarters of material thirty-six or more inches wide will be 
required for the draped skirt cut lengthwise. 
Design (029 may be obtained in six sizes. from twenty-two 
(\-l\vo inches waist measure, price fifteen cents. 





Dress 6002 





, Three yards and one-half o} printed s2lk 
Joriy-jour inches wide and three-cighths of a 


yard of chiffon forty-five inches wide for the 
collar wil be required for the meditsm sine, 
The design will be charming also in striped 
silks and cotton voiles, in plain and figured 
colton crépe, and in charmeuse, ( répe deiChini 
crépe meteor and silk mull. 
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Waist 6028; skirt 6029 


One yard and three-quarters of charmeuse 
- - . " . ’ ; 7 7 
forty-four inches wide and one-half yard of 
all-over lace eighteen inches wide for lhe collar 


and vest section, seven-cighths of a yard of 
edging and one yard of braid, will be required 
for the waist in medium size, trimmed as tn 
the illustration above. One yard and three- 
quarters of broadcloth fifty-four inches wide 
cul crosswise and two yards and one-cighth 
of material thirty-six inches wide for a foun- 
dation skirt will be required for the skirt. 
Yokes and tucked or plaited fulness are 
features of many of the new blouses. 
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TUCKS ARE IN AGAIN FOR THIN MATERIALS 


AND ARE USED IN SOFT SILK BLOUSES, TOO. 


THEY TRIM A SKIRT NICELY WITHOUT EXPENSE 








yatr. 


bishop sleeves are good. 


material thirty-six inches 
wide will be required for the waist with full- 
length sleeves. 
Design 5971 may be obtained in nine sizes, 
from thirty-two to forty-eight inches bust 
measure, price fifteen cents. 


ESIGN 5972 is for a three-piece skirt 

with an inverted plait or a plain seam 
in habit style at the back. It is in clearing 
length and has a slightly raised waistline. The 
width at the lower edge is about two yards 
with the habit back. It may be made with a 
bias edge meeting a straight edge at the side 
seams for plain materials or with two bias 
edges meeting for stripes. and as a separate 
skirt or attached to a waist. 

For a woman of medium size. three yards 
and seven-eighths of plain material without nap 
thirty-six inches wide will be required for the 
skirt with the inverted plait. 

Design 5972 may be obtained in eight sizes, 
from twenty-two to thirty-six inches waist 
measure, price fifteen cents. 


THE popular style of lingerie blouse-waist 
at present has tucks in front and a yoke- 
facing across the back which extends over the 
shoulders. It has almost always an open neck 
and usually Jong sleeves. In design 6015 the 
yoke-facing is optional, the sleeves. which are 
sewed into slightly deep armholes. may be in 
either of two styles in full or shorter length 
and the neck may be high or slightly open. 
The graduated frill is a pretty trimming. but 
may be omitted. The design may be made as 
a separate waist or attached to a skirt as a 
one-piece dress. 

For a woman of medium size, two yards of 








== INE lingerie blouses can be more prettily trimmed with hand-em- 
broidery or with a combination of tucks and insertion if they are 
closed at the back. A plain unbroken surface at the front such as 
is found in design 5971 allows one to use an effective embroidery 
design, fancy tucking or to arrange one’s trimming as one will. The 
design gives a plain well-cut blouse-waist with high. French round or 
Square neck, either of two styles of full-length or shorter sleeves sewed 
into regulation armholes and a skirt extension or peplum. A body 
lining which may be omitted is included. Both the darted and the 


For a woman of medium size, two yards and one-eighth of ma- 
terial twenty-seven inches wide or one yard and three-quarters of 


3972 


material thirty-six inches wide will be required for the waist with full-length sleeves. 
Design 6015 may be obtained in eight sizes, from thirty-two to forty-six inches bust 


measure, price fifteen cents. 


WHILE the skirt in design 6016 has beautifully straight and slender lines and 
seems as narrow at the foot as the ultra-fashionable could demand, its plaits al- 
low perfect freedom of motion. They are inserted in sections at the lower part of the 
front and back and form a modish trimming as well as a practical advantage. When 
they are drawn out the skirt measures about two yards and five-eighths around. It is 
cut in four pieces, in clearing length, and with a slightly raised waistline, and may be 
closed at the front or back and made as a separate skirt or attached to a waist. 

For a woman of medium size, two yards and one-half of material forty-four inch- 
es wide, with three-quarters of a yard twenty-seven inches wide for the inserted sec- 


tions, will be required. 


Design 6016 may be obtained in eight sizes, from twenty-two to thirty-six inches waist 


measure, price fifteen cents. 








6015 





"THE surplice waist in design 5991 was part of a French model in black satin, The 

satin was wide enough so that a seam at the back was not necessary, but one ma 
be required by narrower material. The vest sections are optional. The upper part ¢j 
the sleeves is cut in one with the body and the lower one-seam part is fitted closely at 
the wrist and wrinkled along the arm. They are joined in a new and effective fashion 
Shorter sleeves are a possibility, and high and French necks are possibilities of the 
French lining which may be used as a guimpe. The waist may be bloused or drawn dowy 
and made separately or attached to a skirt. 

For a woman of medium size, one yard and one-quarter of material forty-four inch. 
es wide. with five-eighths vard of contrasting material forty-four inches wide for the 
round collar and sleeves, will be required for the waist with full-length sleeves. 

Design 5991 may be obtained in eight sizes, from thirty-two inches bust measure 

to forty-six inches bust measure. price fifteen 
cents. 


A’ ARTIST in line arranged the drapery in 
design 5992. Of that a glance convinces 
one. A practical dressmaker then simplified the 
model so that it might be copied by inex. 
perienced seamstresses, which fact is not » 
apparent, but will be proved by a tnial. The 
skirt is cut in three pieces, a wide draped front 
gore, a back panel also slightly draped, lapping 
over the front, and a plain section at the left 
side of the front. It is in clearing length, has 
a slightly raised waistline, and measures about 
5991 one yard and one-half at the lower edge. 
Underneath is a three-piece foundation skirt 
with a raised waistline. The design may lx 
made as a separate skirt or attached toa waist. 
lor a woman of medium size, three yards 
and one-half of material without nap thirty- 
six inches wide for the outside skirt, and two 
yards and five-eighths twenty-seven inches wie 
for the foundation skirt, will be required. _ 
Design 5992 may be obtained in seven sizes, 
from twenty-two to thirty-four inches waist 
measure, price fifteen cents. 





PrRENCH chic and daintiness are combined 
delightfully in the blouse-waist 5980. The 
body in one with the upper part of the sleeves 
and the yoke running down onto the shoulder 
are new and modish, while the tucks are fine 
and decorative and the yoke line a pretty 
trimming. The waist may be bloused or drawn 
down and may have high or French round of 
square neck and either of two styles of full 
5992 length or shorter sleeves. A body lining i 
be used as a guimpe. The design Is suitabe 
for a separate blouse and for part of a dress In 
any of the fine lingerie materials, cotton voile, batiste, lawn, or cotton crépe. ‘ach 
For a woman of medium size, one yard and seven-eighths of material thirty-two i 
es wide will be required for the waist with shorter sleeves. 
Design 5980 may be obtained in six sizes, from thirty-tw 
measure, price fifteen cents. 
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o to forty-two inches bust 


WHEN you don’t want the expense of buying lace for the skirt of a ma ais 
you can trim it very niccly with wide encircling tucks. In design 5981 t aries 

effective alone although you may insert banding in between if you wish. This ae : 
gored skirt in clearing length, which may be tucked or gathered at a slightly rat it 
regulation waistline and made separately or attached to a waist. In medium siz, 
measures about two yards around at the lower edge. +a) thirty-six 
_ For a woman of medium size, three yards and seven-eighths of material thirty 
inches wide will be required. 

Design 5981 may be obtained in seven sizes, from twenty- 
waist measure, price fifteen cents. 
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Waist 5971; skirt 5972 


. ae yards and onc-cighth of fancy tucking 
; i : n inches wide will be required for the waist 
wo yards und three-eighths of striped ratine 


forty-four inches wide for the skirl with the habit 


kin medium size. 


Waist 6015; skirt 6016 


wo yards and five-cighths of colton crepe thir- 
ty-lwo inches wide will be required for the waist 
in medium size as it is shown above, and three 
vards of serye forty-four inches wide will be re- 
quired for the skirl. 
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Waist 5991; skirt 5992 


Four yards and one-quarter of charmeuse 
forty-four inches wide, one-quarter vard of white 
satin twenty or more inches wide, and uce-erehths 
of a yard of lace cightcen inches wide, will be re- 
quired for the medium size. 
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Waist 5980; skirt 5981 


Six yards of catlotierd pe deriv fin fy hes wade, 
one-half vard of lae etontoen netes iocte, and 
three vards and tree qiarters at banding rer 
and one-half dikes wide, Wl be required for lhe 
micd UM SEZ : 
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collar standing or rolled clown, © 
full-lenics hor shorter o1 
sewed 11/0 > an } Litt 
dart-fitted below the elbow. The blouse-waist. which 
may be with or without a body lining. Is allachea al a 
slightly raised waistline to a four-piece skirt with a deep 
plait at the left side of the back, which measures with 
the plait drawn out about two yards and three-eighths at 
the lower edge. 

For a miss of sixteen years, three yards and one-half 
of material fifty inches wide, three-eighths of a yard 
twenty-seven inches wide for the collar and cuffs, five- 
cighths of a yard thirty-six inches wide for Jabot. and 
frills and two yards and three-quarters of edging will be 
required for the dress as on the figure. 

Design 6017 may be obtained in six sizes, from four- 
teen to nineteen years, price fifteen cents. 
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USSIAN blouses in dress and coats have a distinctly 
R youthful look and are extremely becoming to girl- 
ish or angular figures. A Russian blouse coat for misses 
and small women is shown in design 5993 which Se 
all the newest details, the full peplum in either o 


5993 
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MISSES AND SMALL WOMEN HAyr 


YOUTHFUL MODELS ARE MADE WITH SIMpiz 


UNGIRLISH. 





Coat 5993; skirt 6011 : 


two outlines and two possible lengths, the slightly 
long shoulders and slightly high waistline. and an in- 
dividual collar which can be closed to the throat or worn 
open. The sleeves which are sewed into slightly deep 
armholes may be in either of two styles. The blouse at the 
belt may be drawn down if preferred. As there is a good 
deal of fulness around the waist, the coat will be most 
successful in a soft material—in soft serge, sponge cloth 
or chiffon broadcloth, or in cotton ratine, fine linen, 
charmeuse and other soft silks. 

For a miss of sixteen years, two yards and one-quarter 
of material forty-four inches wide will be required for the 
coat in longer length. 

Design 5993 may be obtained in six sizes, from fourteen 
to nineteen years, price fifteen cents. 


HE touch of drapery in design 6008 is 
what every miss and small woman 
wants now for her new silk frock. The full- 
length and shorter sleeves are sewed in at 
the fashionable dropped shoulder line and 
may be in either of two styles. The neck 
with its pretty collar and chic little vest 
may be high or slightly open. The waist 
may be bloused or drawn down. The skirt 
is in three pieces and measures about 
one yard and three-quarters at the bottom. 
For a miss of sixteen years, two yards and 
seven-eighths of material forty-four inches 
wide and five-eighths of a yard of lace eight- 
cen inches wide will be required for the dress 
as on the figure. 
Design 6008 may be obtained in six SIZeS, 


from fourteen to nincteen years, price fifteen 
cents. 





Dress 6008 
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Dress 5997; hat 597 
(Hat 5970 described on page 196] 


ESIGN 5997 for misses and small women ae 
attractive arrangement of vest and collar an : 
pretty front closing line. The sleeves pas Ge . 
in full or shorter length, dart-fitted below the ates 
cut with the upper part in one with the body ees ae 
to give the fashionable dropped aha i a 
may be cased or drawn down. It is attacl cd a ne 
lation waistline to a three or four piece skirt in ¢ 
two outlines at the front. 

For a miss of sixteen aca aa 
cighths of material forty-four inches WIee a” © 
cane of a yard of contrasting thirty-six inches, ws 
will be required for the dress as shown on ; a ne 

Design 5997 may be obtained in six sizes, 170 
to nineteen years, price fifteen cents. 
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Dress 6020 


HE blouse of the sailor dress. 5974, for misses and 
small women, is in regulation naval style with a re- 
movable shield and is slipped on over the head. It may 
be with or without the yoke-facing having no shoulder 
seam or standing collar, and may have full-length sleeves 
in either of two styles or shorter sleeves. The skirt is 
cut in three pieces with two plaits at each side of the 
center back, and measures with plaits drawn out about 
two yards and one-eighth at the lower edge in medium 
size. The anchor is in a Butterick transfer design. 

For a miss of sixteen years, four yards of material 
fifty inches wide and five-eighths of a yard of contrasting 
fifty will be required for the dress as on the figure. 

Design 0974 may be obtained in six sizes, from four- 
teen to nineteen years, price fifteen cents. 
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Dress 5974 Waist 6010; skirt 6011 


NE of the new Russian blouse dresses for misses 
and small women is shown in design 6020. Its 
blouse over the belt and long peplum are very smart, but 
the waist may be drawn down and the peplum made 
shorter or omitted if preferred. The sleeves, which have 
their upper part in one with the body, may be in either 
of two styles. in full or shorter length, and the neck may 
be high or open. The three or four piece skirt measures 
about one yard and seven-cighths at the lower edge. 
For a miss of sixteen years, three yards and seven- 
eighths of material forty-four inches wide and five-eighths 


‘of a yard of contrasting material twenty-seven inches 


wide will be required for the dress as on the figure. 
Design 6020 may be obtained in six sizes, from four- 
teen to nineteen years, price fifteen cents. 


CHARMING silk blouse for a suit can 

be made from design 6010 for misses 
and small women. It is taken from a French 
blouse made by one of the great tailors and 
for all its simplicity is decidedly chic. In silk 
and made with a body lining, it is prettiest 
with the fulness laid in plaits back and front 
and with the irregular outline at the front 
which shows a bit of lace or chiffon; but 
in the washable materials, for which it 1s 
also suitable, it is best tucked and with a 
straight closing. The yoke may be used or 
not and the sleeves may be in either of two 
styles in full or shorter length. Although al- 
most all waists are made now with slightly 
open necks and rolling collars like the main 
view of this, the possibility of a high neck and 
neckband has been included. The design may 
be made as a separate waist or attached to a 
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drapery low down on the right side, but this is arranged 
in a novel manner and is extremely pretty and chic. One 
beauty of drapery like this is that it is so easy to handle; 
it is simply cut into a two-piece skirt and caught up in 
soft folds at one seam. The seam below the drapery has 
a rather wide lap and is left open and caught with long 
tacks, a device invented by French dressmakers to secure 
freedom of movement with a narrow silhouette. The 
closed skirt actually measures only about one yard and 
one-half at the lower edge. It may be made with cither a 
slightly raised or regulation waistline and as a separate 
skirt or attached to a waist of charmeuse, satin, silk pop- 
lin, voile, moiré, broché, fine serge, broadcloth, wool rep 
or cotton ratine. Drapery and gathers are no longer 
considered incongruous for the soft woolen materials. 

For a miss of sixteen years, two vards and three-eighths 
of material without nap forty-four inches wide will be re- 
quired. 

Design 6011 may be obtained in six sizes, from four- 
teen to nineteen years, price fifteen cents. 
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YOU AND YOUR SEWING 


By Eleanor Chalmers 


THE DRAPED SKIRT FOR THE TAILORED OR SEMI-TAILORED su]T 


Mrs. Chalmers will be very glad to answer any question on dressmaking or tailoring or to advise you in regard to the new’ styles, 


materials, colors or trimmings. 


F ANY Paris dressmaker were asked for the key-note of the Spring fashions I am 
sure he would answer without a moment's hesitation—draperies. 
immediate popylarity is due to the fact that the draped styles were introduced at 
the psychological moment when women were eager for a change, or whether it is 
because the draperies are so beautiful and so graceful {hat no woman of discrimi- 
nating taste can resist them, I am not sure, but certainly they have been amazingly 


successful. Of course the fact that they are extremely becoming 
to almost all women has helped them, but there are two other very 
strong arguments in their favor that are beginning to make them- 
selves felt. They are surprisingly, delightfully easy to make. You 
can’t spoil them, for the drapery is always so irregular that any 
slight miscalculation on your part would simply give you a new 
variation of the original idea. In the second place, a drapery in 
itself trims a dress and does away with the need of expensive trim- 
mings—a point that will appeal very strongly to women who want 
smart clothes but can’t afford to be extravagant about them. 

I have been particularly anxious to give a second lesson on the 
draped skirt—you remember we took up the draped evening dress 
in October—because they are going to be worn so much by fash- 
ionable women this Spring that I am afraid you will feel dissatis- 
fied if you haven’t at least one or two draped suits and dresses. 
] don’t want to give you the idea that nothing but draperies will 
be used, for all the best houses here and abroad are using the 
Straight skirt and the partially plaited skirt for certain purposes. 
But the draped skirt is new, different, and stamps a dress unde- 
niably as belonging to the present season. 


ALWAYS advise women to take up a style when it is new be- 
cause the earlier it is adopted the longer life it will have. For 
instance, if you make a draped dress now you can feel reasonably 
sure that it will look smart for three years, for that is the average 
duration of a good style. But if you hang back and wait a year or 
two vears before adopting it, the style may change before your 
dress is worn out. The safest rule for a practical woman to follow 
in chousing her clothes is to always select the latest authentic 
fashion. Then her clothes will not go out of style until she has 
got the use she needs out of them. Mind you, I don’t say that 
styles won’t change in three years. They will change every season, 
but the new style of to-day will be good style and wearable three 
years from to-day. I don’t advise you to have all your skirts for 
the next three years made like the one in this lesson. Next year 
there will be something newer, and you'll make that and wear it for 
two or three years just as you'll use this one until it wears out. 
The draped skirt is so simple that so far as its actual construc- 
tion is concerned you don't need a lesson on it. But I think women 
are always a little afraid of a new thing that they have never done 
before, and they want to be shown that it’s easy before they under- 
take it. Furthermore, there are certain points about managing and 
controlling the draperies that are not difficult, 
but that are new and unfamiliar to you. I think 
you will agree with me, as you work on the new 
draped skirts, coats and dresses, that they are 
easier to handle than plainer, more regular lines 
that reveal any little carelessness or lack of pro- 
fessional skill. If you mect with any difficulties 
at all, either with this skirt or anything else that 
is draped, I wish you’d write to me at once and 
let me help vou. Tell me exactly what has gone 
wrong and I think I can straighten you out at once. 


HE skirt I’ve picked out for this lesson is one 

of the very latest models. The drapery is 
very simple—just three plaits in the front and 
four in the back, and you can make it with a foun- 
dation skirt so that you won’t have to wear a petti- 
coat under it, or without the foundation skirt, 
just as you like. I advise the foundation skirt 
because it is short and doesn’t get in your way 
when you walk as a slip or petticoat is apt to do 
under these narrow skirts. This skirt 7s narrow at 
the bottom—it only measures one and a quarter 


yards. When you walk it drapes in soft, graceful folds about the feet. Curiously enough it 
is more comfortable to walk in than a straight skirt of the same width, for the drapery slides 
up a little, while an equally narrow straight skirt does not give at all, but binds the legs un- 
comfortably. In addition to the play of the drapery you have a very wide lap in front that 
draws out like a plait in walking. The cut is especially comfortable as well as smart. 


NOTHER point that I am particularly anxious to make clear to you in this lesson is Cut 
that the use of draperies is not nearly as limited as many women suppose 


coinmon error to associate them entirely with very elegant afternoon 
and evening gowns made in soft silks, brocades and satins. This is 
a great mistake, for while draperies are very lovely for those pur- 
poses and in those materials, certain versions ol them are quite 
appropriate for simple morning sults In wool or cotton suit mate- 
rials. Of course, for the severe tailor-made I would advise a 
straight or partially 
plaited skirt, but for 
an all-round suit or 
for a semi-tailored 
afternoon suit I give 
the draped skirt an 
unqualified recom- 
mendation. The 
skirt in this lesson 
can be used for part 
of a dress or suit and 
can be made in rep, 
wool poplin, wool 
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Ill. No. 3. The outside skirt, if cut of 
narrow material, must have a seam 
at the center back 
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SEL VEDGE 
Ill. No.2. The outside skirt on the 
right side of material fifty-four 
inches wide 





One of the new draped skirts that can be 


terial be sure that you put it on the right side and place it exactly as 1 
trations Nos. 2, 3 and 4. If you make a mistake and reverse the pattern 
the drapery on the right side of the figure instead of on the left. 

The lower edge of the foundation skirt can be finished with a three 
If you want to hem it you must allow extra material in cutting, for no hem 
the pattern. The lower ccge of the outside skirt is so curved that It can no 
It must he faced. 
your skirt out 


ing perforat ions Ww it 





Ill. No. 4. 


Explain your difficulty as fully as you can, and send a stamped, self-addressed envelope for her answer 


faille or any of the finely corded woolen materials, light-weight wool Sponge cloth 

ratine, covert cloth, soft serge or chiffon broadcloth. These materials are Suitable f . 
all-round Spring tailor-made. For the same purpose you can use the soft hea, sed 
materials for Summer—cotton sponge cloth, ratine or agaric. I would not advise 
a tub suit, but these heavy cotton materials can be worn a season without cleanin F 
a semi-tailored suit for the Spring and Summer you can use silk ratine, sponge dt 


’ Cotto, 
It for 


agaric or matelassé, satin, moiré, armure, Ottoman, faille. by b 
taffeta and taffeta. ee 
For the foundation skirt under a silk or woolen materjal you 
use soft satin, silk or a good quality lining material. Under : 
cotton ratines, agaric, etc., you can use long-cloth for the founds 
tion skirt. It can be made separately and worn as a petticoat, 
that it can be laundered when necessary. 


HE PATTERN.—Don’t trust to your memory or to the up. 
changeableness of your figure, but have your hip measyp 
taken seven inches below the normal waistline. Buy this pattern 
by your hip measure even if your waist is large in Proportion to 
your hips—you can tell by consulting the measurements given o, 
the pattern. If you are large in the waist, buy the pattern by the hip 
measure, for it is easier-to let this particular skirt out at the waist i 
fitting than to make the alteration at the hip. And just one word 
about the waist measure. This skirt has the slightly raised waig. 
line and women sometimes make this mistake in regard to it. They 
buy a skirt in the twenty-four-inch waist measure size and expec: 
it to measure twenty-four inches at the top of the raised waistline 
As a matter of fact it measures twenty-four inches at the love 
edge of the finished inside belt which comes at the normal waig- 
line. It measures more than twenty-four inches at the top of the 
belt. for the figure widens above the normal waistline. It will alo 
measure more than twenty-four inches at the small double perfor. 
lions that mark the natural waistline in the pattern, for thes 
skirts are not fitted in close to the figure. 

The pattern will give you all the information you will need in 
regard to the amount of material for the skirt, but before cuttingit 
out you must be sure that the pattern is the right length for you. 
M EASURE your own figure from your normal waistline at the 

center of the front to within an inch and a half or two inches 
from the floor. This skirt should be at least that long, for the 
drapery slips up a little when you walk and shortens it a tnie. 
Measure the right half of the skirt (piece 3) at the center of the 
front which is marked by large double perforations, from the small 
double perforations that mark the normal waistline to within 
three-cighths of an inch of the lower edge. If the pattern 1s to 
long or too short for you, alter it a little below the hip and at the 
bottom, making half the alteration at each place so that you will not 
change the position of the drapery. If you want 
to lengthen the pattern, slash it below the hips 
and separate the pieces and add to the lower 
cdge in cutting. To shorten it, lay a plait acTOss 
the pattern below the hips and turn up the lower 
edge. Make the same alterations in the pattem 
of the foundation skirt. - : 

The skirt pattern, as you see, is In two pieces, 
so that you can cut it of narrow material if he 
like. If you have sats ee ne wide, 
or wider, you can cut the skirt in one pice. 
No. 2.) Th that case you would lap the edges 
of the right and left portions of the se 
(pieces 3 and 4) marked with small triple “ 3) 
tions, matching these perforations. (Ill. ae 
Then handle the pattern as one piece and i 
with the large.double perforations crosswist : i 
material. (Il]. No. 2.) In narrower oh tala re 
pieces 3 and 4 as separate gores and ‘able per 
pieces on the material with the large an ya 
forations lengthwise. (Il. No. 3.) _ tilus vei 
No. 4 shows the foundation skirt laid on ma 
thirty-six inches wide. 

In laying the pattern 0 





f the skirt on the ma: 


t is placed in Jllus- 
you'll have 


inch hem or facing. 
ae is allowed in 
{ be hemmts; 


mark the work: 


efully with sharp shears, clip the notches ay srs of perfora- 
tailor’s tacks. Mark the different sizes and ¢ ere them when 
tions with different-colored cottons or you will cone 
you come to make up the skirt. d 194 
The rest of the lesson is given on pages 193 an eared recently 
Some of the dressmaking articles that have appeé 
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YOU AND YOUR SEWING 


THE FOUNDATION SKIRT 


{UT your inside belt (Ill. No. 7) from silk or cotton 
aq belting—silk is the best, but it is a little more expen- 
sive than the cotton. This belting can be bought at 

3 any notion counter and costs about twelve cents a 
yard for the cotton and thirty-five for the silk. A woman came 
to me the other day and said she always had had bad luck with 
raised waistline skirts. I investigated and found that she in- 
variably used unbleached muslin for her inside belts. Natu- 
rally it wouldn’t hold up her skirt and the upper edge simply 
rolled down as far as it could go. She had never heard of the 
belting, though she lives right here in New York, and I thought 
there might be others like her, so I’ve put in the belting infor- 
mation again, though you regular readers knew of it long ago. 

The strap (the unnumbered 
piece of the pattern) is used to 
control the drapery in the front 
and should be cut from ordinary 
cotton tape three-quarters of an 
inch wide. 


HE DARTS—The founda- 
tion skirt is inthree pieces 
—a very wide front gore and two 
back gores. Take up a dart in 
each back gore bringing the V- 
shaped lines of dart perforations 
together. Begin to baste at the 
bottom of the dart, taking up as 
little of the material as possible, 
so that the dart won’t “pout” 
at the bottom. Baste through 
the perforations on a slight out- 
ward curve to fit the fulness of 
the figure at the back. Ill. No. 5. Basting the 
darts and seams 
HE SEAMS — Close the 
seams with the notches 
matching, basting three-eighths 
of an inch from the edge and 
leaving a placket opening at the 
left side seam above the single 
notch. (Ill. No. 5.) 


HE INSIDE BELT — 
Take up four darts in the 
inside belt, bringing the V- 
shaped lines of perforations to- 
gether and basting through 
them. (Ill. No. 7.) Stitch the 
darfs, fastening the stitching 
securely so that it can’t pull 
out. Lay the darts flat against 


the belt and stitch them to it. ee 
(Ill. No. 7.) Turn under the < & 
ends of the belt an inch for the % 


hem (Ill. No. 7) and try it on, 
to be sure that it is the right 
size before stitching it. In my 
new skirts that I had made 
abroad a few weeks ago the in- 
side belt was left very loose—I 
could put my hand under it 
easily. If you are corseted cor- 
rectly with the new small hip 
corsets you'll find you need a 
very loose belt or you won’t be 
comfortable. If the belt is the 
right size, stitch the folds, turn 
under the raw edges three- 
eighths of an inch and stitch 
them to the belt. 

Sew hooks to the right end 
of the belt and eyes to the left 
end, placing the hooks a quarter 
of an inch in from the edge and 
letting the eyes extend far 
enough beyond the edge to fas- 
ten easily. (Ill. No. 7.) Mark the center front and center back 
of the belt with catch stitching. (Ill. No.7.) That will help you 
in working on the skirt now and putting it on straight when it is 
finished. The center front and back are marked on the pattern 
so that you can find them easily. The center front is marked by 
large double perforations and the center back by small triple 
perforations. 

Join the foundation skirt to the lower edge of the belt with 
the upper edge of the foundation lapping three-eighths of an 
inch above the lower edge of the belt (Ill. No. 9) and with the 
ends of the belt three-eighths of an inch from the edges of the 
placket opening. 

Try on the foundation skirt. If you bought the pattern by 
tau hip measure and your waist is large in proportion to your 
Pr PS, you will find that the foundation skirt is small in the waist 
is you. You can fit it by letting out the darts a trifle. If it is 

he large in the waist take in the seams and darts. Baste in 
the alteration, try the skirt on again to be sure that it fits per- 


aq 
It) 





Ill. No. 8. The 
weighted strap 








+ER 


(ll. No. 7. The inside belt 





Ill. No. 9. The foundation 
skirt on the belt 


fectly. It should not be too snug in the waist and should fit 
smoothly but not snugly over the hips. Stitch the seams and 
darts and press them open, slitting the darts so that you can 
open them. Bind the edges of the darts and seams with rib- 
bon seam binding. 


"THE PLACKET — Cut an underlap for the left edge of the 

placket opening using the material of the foundation. 
The underlap should be as long as the opening and three and 
three-quarter inches wide. Lay one long edge of the underlap 
even with the left edge of the placket with the right sides of 
the underlap and foundation skirt together. (Ill. No.6.) Sew 
them in a three-eighths of an inch seam (Ill. No. 6). Turn in 
the lower edge and the other 
long edge three-eighths of an 
inch and baste the fold of the 
long edge over the stitching of 
the placket edge and underlap 
(Ill. No. 6). This folds the un- 
derlap exactly in half. The 
two halves should be basted 
together at the bottom. The 
underlap can either be machine- 
stitched or hemmed by hand 
where it was basted. 

The right edge of the plack- 

et hole should be faced with a 
facing two and a quarter inches 
wide. Join one long edge of the 
placket just as you did with the 
underlap. (Ill. No. 6.) Then 
bring the facing over to the 
wrong side of the foundation, 
turn in its raw edge three-eighths 
of an inch and first baste it, 
then hem or machine-stitch it to 
the foundation skirt. 
Cen, Sew hooks to the right edge 
Sace? of the placket opening, placing 
] them about two inches apart and 
setting them ina quarter of an 
inch from the edge. (Ill. No. 9.) 
Sew them securely through the 
rings and under the bill. 

Work buttonhole loops oppo- 
site the hooks on the left edge 
of the placket. (Ill. No. 9.) 
I’m not going to take your time 
to show you how to make these 
loops for I think most of you 
know. You all ought to keep 
The Dressmaker or any other 
good sewing book where you 
can refer to it constantly for the 
different kinds of stitches, like 
the tailors’ tacks, French tacks, 
buttonhole loops, and so forth. 
You'll find it a great help to 
you in your work. 

Cover the raw edge of the 
foundation skirt with ribbon 
seam binding (Ill. No. 9), stitch- 
ing it neatly at both edges. 


Ill. No. 6. The placket 
underlap and facing 





"THE HEM —If you allowed 

for a hem in cutting, turn 
it up at the bottom of the skirt. 
Or you can face the bottom if 
you prefer. 

If you are using a three-inch 
hem, turn up the lower edge of 
the foundation three and three- 
eighths inches, turn in the upper 
edge of the hem three-eighths of 
an inchand then baste it. It can 
be hemmed or machine-stitched. 


HE STRAP—This strap (the unnumbered piece in the 
pattern) is used to control drapery. This strap Is 
weighted so that it will be sufhciently firm and stable. If 
you just used a plain piece of tape the drapery would drag 
the tape around—the tape would have no effect on the drapery. 
Please do not think that these weights are used to weight the 
drapery. They are simply used to weight the tape, make it 
firm and stable and keep it in its proper position. This leaded 
strap can be used in any draped skirt where the material is 
at all wiry and shows need of control. 

Three weights are used. They should be three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter and should be neatly covered with the material 
of the foundation skirt. (Ill. No. 8.) One weight should be 
attached to the bottom of the strap and the others should be 
sewed between the groups of triple perforations, as shown in 
Illustration Number 8. 

Tack the top of the strap to the belt at the large single per- 
foration. (Ill. No. 9.) 
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This Fresh: Unwrin- 


kled White Skirt is 
Made—Not of Linen 
as You Would Guess 
— But of Indian Head. 


Todian Plead’ iacotton 
fabric which w very 
like UPPCATATeG, 


pian! 
nen oun 
body and servicentality ane 
Which isactually preterable * 
linen tor some purposes, ter 
rwashesandoirons besutiub 
Iv and does not wrinkle The 
linen. It Wharlessexpensive, 


“Tndian 


Head © 


INthade ra widths ot. re 
and 435 tnehes, iy ses 
also stitheried, Sith tysten 
[ieee Sa ale ae pers 
umiihed the treshintss ah) « & 
v4 ’ pre 
jerbiat. flea 


fp ad a 


Lusher 


tsee Sey ee ean A eee 
Many hospitals CEES Se De FL IM 

[ts stretioth ately abirwhaact 
Aaa SEA Ta ee @ Pea 
dresses, 

Indian Pfead as alka much 
used for drawn work acd feos 
table and bureau covers 

ltasimpeortant fo eet the ven 
uurtie Prrdtan Plead and tor secu 


protection We are Tow printuy 
the trade mark Cbodian Plead” ’ 
omevery vard of selvaue. Sole 
atall tirst class dry woods STOTES, 


Ie NE 
RE AAG RAL EEE IEE: 
shall he pleased faye ned Vole the piul- 
fern and sufhcrent cloth for this 
attractive collar and culf set oon 
receipt al tivelie COTY, Oru et 
mA Contes piece IP Vou prefer. 


CG ONIN TC Firs 


Amory, Browne «Co. 


42 Franklin Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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Bontex Imported The new soft Bon- 
Novelty Weave, a tex Crepe which 
white ratine ground comes in exquisite 
with a macrame bor- embroidered de- 
der, hand-colored. signs. 


Fabrics which in 
themselves make 
a dress charming 


ONTEX Wash Fabrics make 

up so effectively that they make 
the wearers very attractive. Fresh 
and dainty, in delicate colorings, 
they are just the kind of costume 
every woman enthuses over. 


In addition to lovely checks and stripes, 
they include gay plaids, sheer, quaint, 
flower-sprigged designs, effective bor- 
dered patterns, enchanting solid shades 
with particularly rich, silky finishes. 


Women who have their individual ideas 
which they want carried out, women who 
Jove artistic dressing, can find a wealth 
of material to select from among Bontex 
Wash Fabrics. 


All good dealers carry Bontex Wash 
Fabrics, and have carried them for years, 
but only this season have they been 
marked Bontex on the selvage. Look 
for this name “ Bontex” on whatever 
colored summer fabric you need, 
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THE DRAPED OUTSIDE SKIRT 





edges with ribbon seam binding. 


HE BACK PLAITS—There are four plaits at the back HE FACINGS—The right side and the bottom of th 
of the skirt—one backward and one forward turning plait skirt must be taced neatly with the 
on each side of the center back. For the backward-turning (Ill. No. 13.) Face the right edge of the skirt with a fy. 


plaits crease through 
the small single per- 
forations nearest the 
center back and bring 
the creases to the small 
triple perforations. 
(Ill. No. 10.) Pin the 
creases in place as far 
as the lowest perto- 
ration (Ill. No. 10) 
and then baste them. 

For the forward- 
turning plaits crease 
through the other 
small single perfora- 
tions and bring the 
creases to the large 
single perforations. 


(I. No. 10.) 


HE FRONT (oN 
~PLAITS—In 
the left edge of the 


Se abe ane’ ip: Ill, No. 10. Laying the four plaits in the back and the three in the Bias or shaped, an 
ward-turning plaits by front that give the drapery should be three inches 


creasing on the small 
single perforations and 
bringing the creases 
up to the large single 
perforations. (Ill. No. 
10.) Pin and then 
baste the plaits in 
place. 

Sew the plaits se- 
curely by hand_ be- 
tween the plait  per- 
forations. Beyond 
these perforations the 
plaits are left free and 
fall in soft, graceful 
folds. (III. No. 11.) 
Sew them with invisi- 
ble stitches. Gather ° 
the top of the skirt at 
each side between the 
large triple and small 
single perforations. 
THE SKIRT AND 

FOUNDATION 
SKIRT—Put the Hl. No. 12. 


= 


The 


= 


perforations 
the large double per- 


forations in the out- 
side skirt at the center 
front of the belt and 
the small triple per- 
forations at the center 
back. (Ill. No. 1].) 
Turn under the upper edge of the skirt thr 
Daste the fold 


bove the top of the belt. (I]]. No 
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5525 
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saF YOU have cut the outside skirt in one piece (Ill. from the lower edge. Mark the correct line w 

| No. 2) you are all ready to lay the plaits haat give ee have no one to help you, stand in front of a mitror 
| ry if you used narrow material and cu i 
aie - oe (Ill. No. 3) you must close the and try it on again to be sure that it fits an 
seam at the center back. Bring the small triple perforations to- then stitch the back plaits along the creases. Stitch the unr, 
gether and baste three-eighths of an inch from the edge. - Stitch edge of the skirt to the belt. Bind the left edge of the o 
the seam just outside the basting, press it open and bind the skirt with ribbon seam binding, and sew it firmly to the loin 








underfolds of 
outside skirt on the ae Asal pas are tacked to 

. * s mS ? z ie ‘ 
foundation skirt with e strap at the groups of triple 
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ith Pins, Ij Vey 
and tyr, 
Were any 
d hangs Dicely 


the skirt up yourself. Baste in the alterations if there 


Upper 
Ulsidg 
tion skirt where you basted it. (Ill. No. 11.) 


i 


Skirt matery) 


ing one inch and ; 
half wide. (Ill. Xo 13. 
Lay the facing on the 
right side of the sir 
with their edges ev: 
and stitch them ip ; 
three- eighths-of-ar. 
inch seam. Tum +}: 
facing to the inside 
the skirt, bringing th 
Seam just inside th 
edge, and baste i: 
Stitch or sew a pie: 
of ribbon seam bind. 
ing to the raw edge j 
the facing and her 
the second edge of th 
binding to the sin 
with invisible stitches 
(Ill. No. 13.) 

The facing for the 
bottom of the outside 
skirt should be cu 


wide. Its right en: 
should be curved t 
fit the right edge oi 
the skirt (Ill. No. 13 
and its left end shou 
be cut on a sharp a 
gle to fit the left edge 
of the skirt. (Ill. No 
12.) Put this facing 
on just as you did th 
first, lapping the edges 
at the curve at the enc 
so that your skirt wl 


havea clean, even line 
(Ill. No. 13.) Cov: : 
er the upper edge ¢i : 
the facing with th ; 
seam binding™ (ll : 
No. 13.) | : 

Stitch the entire : 
right edge, letting the : 
stitching slope out ‘9 


the bottom of the 
skirt just beyond the 
curve. 
When you have n2- 
ished stitching the 
skirt, lap the right si 
again over the let 
with the large tnple 
perforations matching 
and pin it as you did 
Ht. No. 11. Putting the outside skirt on before. Now, hor 
the inside belt and foundation skirt ever, you must #F 
| this overlapping tt 
to the left side between these perforations, se 
a placket opening above the large double pents 





elighths of an inch and 1 


tions. Sew it about an inch from the right “e 
Below the large triple perforations the mg 


Pac k the underfolds Ol the Tron Dlaits T¢ 





leaded strap al the sn 























the snipe edge of the left side of int 
ore , and a half inches beyond the opening of 
sate BA ra nist edge in the usual loose edge must be fast ned to the belt 1 uh 

: hy m the floor with a piece teners sewed to the tdép o kirt an@ ina cor 
ne inch and a half or two ij ( VO) Oo 





all tr] . ert “A TICO) c ] . o tacks 
No. 12.) This strap, as ] ro ‘an a reoerEe Ul. F front must be tacked to the left with ne “s 
Chi. GO LcL Ve a ready XDI} er } . = 
holds the drapery in a or: ceful positic eee an inch long at the clusters of four smabp 
' U Ay iti a PTacelu DOSILION I 
saste the left edge of the ckirt he: a rations. (Ill. No. 11.) : 
‘ ~M B U ‘ C SKITI bet w ‘er: 7 ( rcp ar - . ¢ e re 0: 
double perforations to the f iadats ; 3 ki ‘ ae lack the back of the skirt to the age 
: ; - ‘ VU M4L1ION SKirt alone ‘ . - - 
Waath itm _— the line of small single perforations in the ‘ fe the foundation with the clusters of poke 
YESS A FADPIES tion skirt. (Ill. No. 1] ) khavaitiin te double | lorations matching, using invisible sttcnes. 
. : : ‘ - aT Pe double | s 
perlorations the edge of the outsi kirt j Bi | 
; : & , side skirt IS le ’ , fan Pula by } ht edge 
tree tor the placket opening The f i Bak left mis ~\ “THE PLACKET— The facing on the ng ie 
ot * pe 5: 1€ foundation Skirt a -— rt] side skirt forms the facing for 
Ask to see the Bontex Novelty Stops below the large double perforations (Ill FAGING Oe fos: ides lap far enoug ° 
soncebhe eae a No. 11) and the rest bb thecniitetls btn t- 3 n e°. ‘ placket opening. The two sides lap ¥ 
eaves. Ad ey are 36 new fab ] - A : uls 1deé skirt 1S le It Iree. ee: | ; *,* ] d | 1s needed. ¢ 1a" 
rics designed and woven abroad. +.ap the right edge of the skirt over the left edge Ill. N 3. Fa- that no additionaleus nie pat uld be boun’ 
. Pool: with the large triple nerferat: ib - No. 13. Fa- edge of the left side of the skirt sho 
Bontex Wash Fabrics also in- . ~ tge triple perforations matching. Illus cing the outside Oe Ee | th of the placke 
clude new colorings and exclu- tration number 1 ] shows clearly whic i ilceas ae mice with ribbon seam binding the leng vias 
sive designs in Galatea, Poplins, orations are. Pin and baste the overlapping edge in place ] | / opening. Tum uagee aes ry visible stitches * 
Zephyrs, fancy Batistes, Pongee, Seen these periorations. Above the large double e 0 aes an No. 9) and catch it to the skirt we rae fe ten 
striped, embroidered and plain the edge is left free for the placket, and below th a orations that it won't get in the way when the skirt 1s 1as em 
Voiles, Madras, Piqué, Crépes. perforations it is tacked later to the left side of 41 € re} triple lhe placket should be closed with patent fasten and in 
Silk Mull, Ratiné, Tissues, the skirton. If you bought your skirt by your hip aesH ax aout an inch in from the right edges oe" an inch apat 
Ottomans, etc. it is a little small for vou 7 preity measure anc corresponding position on the left edge, and an 
trifle. you in the waist, let out the fulness a SP a about tW 
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Nesligee 5989 


ESIGN 5989 is a negligee or wrapper which is really very 
simple in construction, but which in pretty materials will 
make a charming. even dressy, tea-gown. It has an Empire 
back and may be drawn in with beading at the Empire line in 
front unless one prefers to let the fronts fall free. To make an 
attractive tea-gown one should use the large collar and shorter 
sleeves, but for a plainer wrapper one may omit the collar 
and make full-length sleeves. A chemisette may be worn or 
not. The gown may be in medium sweep or round length. 
For a woman of medium size, seven vards and five-eighths 
of material twenty-seven inches wide will be required. 
Design 5989 may be obtained in seven sizes, from thirty-two 
to forty-four inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. 


THE dainty sack shown in the figure illustration above and 
the common-sense one shown below can both be made 
from design 5978. For the more attractive version, the neck 
is made open, the sleeves in shorter length, and a graceful 
large collar is added as a trimming. For the other the neck 
is made high and finished with a small rolling collar and the 
sleeves are made full length. The sleeves are sewed into reg- 


Negligee 5948 


ulation armholes. The back is slightly fitted. A scallop de- 
sign for the edges may be obtained in a Butterick transfer. 
For a woman of medium size, three yards and one-quarter 
of material twenty-seven inches wide will be required for the 
sack with the rolling collar. 
Design 5978 may be obtained in nine sizes, from thirty-two 
to forty-eight inches bust measure. price fifteen cents. 


ANY of the new negligees and tea-gowns are made now 
with a touch of drapery. Modish and graceful as this 
is in dresses, its effect is particularly happy in a negligee where 
it relieves the straightness of the lines and gives a charming 
softness. In design 5998 it is simply arranged at the low, lett- 
sided closing and makes the design not a whit less easy to 
copy. A long collar completes the charm of it. The design has 
long shoulders, is in short sweep or round length, and may be 
with or without the back belt, drapery or cuffs. 
For a woman of medium size, five yards and three-quarters 
of material forty-four inches wide will be required. 
Design 5998 may be obtained in eight sizes. from thirty-two 
to forty-six inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. 
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When design 5978 is developed as in the 
figure illustration, two yards and five-cighths 
of figured lawn twenty-seven inches wide, 
five-eighths of a vard of plain lawn twenty- 
seven inches or more wide, and three yards 
and five-cighths of edging, will be required 
for it in medium site. 
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Diamond Dye 
Saved Her Su 


“*T Anore you co8/) 
interested in my exp 
ence with Diamon./ D 

‘Last fall lavas: 
serious dilemma. 1. 
bought a light browns 
avuhich sorled so castly 
I determined to ye 
darker color. | purche 
a package of ad 

“The druggist had 
me this avould dye 
hind of material, but 
had never dyed anyt. 
before | thought it av 
be well to test itr 
small piece of the ci 
This little precau 
saved my suit. The s 
ple came out of the 
‘streaky’ that I & 
something mustbewr 

“*Fortunately just th 
friend called to tell 
that she had change. 
color of her ‘save 
sui’ —a white sive 
and awhite serge 5 
She clyed the saveater, 
andthe skirt black. h 
L told her how unsuc 
Jul I had been she 
Light brawn sutt dred blach she knews what the | 

culty was and told 3 
ask for Diamond Dyes for Wool. 1 we 
once to another drug store and this time 1 | 
package of Black Diamond Dyes for H ool. 

‘To be absolutely sure though I again tr: 
small sample first. The results reassured 
and I found that the suit coul.t be dyed per}. 
with the proper dyes. My suit looks as 
and fresh now as when I hought tt, an 
color 1s far more becoming."* 


CORA BURNS, OMAHA, NEBRA 


You, too, can solve dress problems 
Diamond Dyes. You need not try them 
sample first nor practise before dyeing 
your most costly garments. 

There ts no knack or secret about 
Diamond Dyes. Don't say, ‘fOh! Ian 
clever enough to work such wonders."”  T 
sands of twelve year old girls use Diamond L 

Buy a package of Diamond Dyes today 
will cost but 10c at any drug store. Tel 
druggist what kind of goods you wish to 
Read the simple directions on the enve! 
Follow them and you need not fear to re 
your most expensive fabrics. 


Diamond Dye 


There are two classes 
of Diamond Dyes—one 
for Wool or Silk, the 
other for Cotton, Lin- 
en, or Mixed Goods. 
Diamond Dyes for Wool 
or Silk now come in 
Blue envelopes. And, 
us heretofore, those for 
Cotton, Linen, or Mixed 
Goods are in White en- 
velopes. 


‘Here’s the Truth 
About Dyes 
For Home Use 


Ous experionce st over thirty vers 
kas proven that mo one dye ::i./ 
successfully csisr every Cite. 

There are two classes of fabrics 
—animal fibre fabrics ani 
vegetable fibre fabrics: 

ool and Silk are animal 
fibre fabrics. Cotton and 
Linen are segetable fibre fab. 
nes. “Union” or “Mixed” 
yoods are 6007 to 80% cotton 
ao must be treated as vegetable 
nhbre fabrics. 

Negetable fAbres require one 
class of dye, and animal fbres 
another and radically different 
class of dye. As proot—we call 
attention to the fact that manu- 
facturers of woolen goods use one 
clase of dye. while manufacturers 
of cotton goods use an entirely Meohue sweater fies 
different class of dye. white Sevpe sete’. orre. 


Do Not Be Deceivec 


bor thew reaons tre manufacture Ome Class of Diamen: t 
cceving Catton, Linen, ar Mixed Geeds, and another c 
Diamond Dres toe cateving Wo el ov Saltyisa that vem may st? 
very best results on BIUTRRY Cubrtc. 

REMEMBER: To eet the best possible results inc 
Catton, Linen. of Mixed Goods, use the Diamond 
manufactured especially for Cotton, Line 
Mixed Goods. 

AND REMEMBER: To eet the best possible rc- 
coloring Wool or Silk, use the Diamond Dyes man 
tured especially for Wool or Silk. 











Diamond Dyes are seld at the untform price ef Ic per psc 


Just Out—Sent Free—New Edi 
1913 Diamond Dye Annual! 


This Boob is Full ef Dvess Secrets, Hew te as Alero % 
Things About the Home, etc., ec. 

Send us your dealer's name and address—tell us whet 
not he sells Diamond Dyes. We will then send yu 
famous book of helps. the Diamond Dye Annual. a cepy 
Direction Book, and 36 samples of Dyed Cloth — Free. 


Weis & RICHARDSON Co., Burtinaros, VER 
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Corset Fashion 
For Spring 


Will be set on February 
24th. On and after that 


date merchants every- 
where will show author- 
itative Spring styles of 


ers 
MUTT 


Corsets 


Close Study of Ad- 


vance Dress 





In the fashion centres 
of the world gave us 
the knowledge necessary 
to produce these corset 
styles adapted to the 
vogue that will prevail 
for Spring and Summer. 


Straight Lines are Demanded 


But not as extreme as 
in the past. Medium 
and higher busts will be 
strongly in evidence, and 
the long, snug-fitting skirts 
will continue. 


Elastic lacings at the front 
of the longer Warner 
models make the skirts 
lie smooth, but allow 
the play necessary for 
free movement. 


Warner’s Corsets are Fashionable 


And they fit you comfortably. Our 
designers know how to adapt 
Pansian ideas to every type of 
American woman. Each model 
is tested on living figures. Select the 
proper model and your Wamer 
Corset will be a continual joy. 


Warner Quality Is Famous 


We back every corset with our 
unconditional guarantee— 


Not to Rust, Break or Tear 


Wherever you buy — 
$1.00 to $8.00 Per Pair. 
Wamer's Brassieres, combined 
with Wamer's Corsets, make the 
ideal figure support for women 
requiring a brassiere. They are 
not only extremely practical, but a 
very dainty bit of lingerie. 


THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Rew York Chicago 


San Francisco 
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6027 


NE of the most attractive costumes 
Mw worn at fancy-dress balls, school 
wae = and church costume entertainments and 
él other masked fétes is the Pierrette dress 
and hat shown in design 6027. This may 
be made with or without sleeves and with high or open neck, 
of paper muslin, checse-cloth, lawn, sateen, silkoline or silesia. 
It comes in ladies’, misses’ and girls’ sizes. Hearts cut out 
of muslin in another color make a coquettish trimming. 
For a woman of medi- 
um size, six yards and 
three-quarters of mate- 
rial twenty-seven inches 
wide will be required for 
the dress with sleeves. 
Design 6027 may be 
obtained in seven sizes, 
from twenty-six to thir- 
ty-cight inches bust 
measure, price fifteen 
cents. 


ASHION has de- 

creed that the small 
hat shall rule, but she has 
softened her decision by 
giving us a small hat 
which a woman or girl 
can make for herself 
without much expense. 
The hat shown in design 
6021 is a Paris model of 
particularly engaging 
shape, which can be cop- 


ied in various materials 6021 


and worn by girls, misses or ladies. It has a rolled brim, stiff- 
ened with canvas or cape net, and a soft plaited or gathered 
crown, and may be made of moiré or broché silk, satin or 
taffeta or of cotton corduroy, cotton ratine or all-over em- 
broidery. 

In ladies’ size, seven-eighths of a yard of one material 
thirty-six inches wide will 
be required. 

Design 6021 may be 
obtained in three sizes. 
for girls, misses and_ la- 
dies, price fifteen cents. 


A JAUNTY hat for 
informal wear by 
ladies, misses, girls or 
children may be made 
from design 5970. In 
tweed, homespun, piqué, 
terry cloth or linen it wil] 
be smart and becoming 
aS an outing hat, while 
in a cloth like one’s suit 
or in satin or corded silk 
it will be good for a 
school, shopping or trav- 
eling hat. It may be 
made with a circular or 
bias brim and with a 
plaited or gathered ‘crown. 5970 
din Misses" size, one yard of material tw 
Inches wide will be required for the h 
_ Design 5970 may be obtained in 
girls, misses and ladies, pric 


enty-seven or more 
at with the bias brim. 
four sizes, for children, 
e fifteen cents. 





YOU MUST HAVEA 
SMALLONE TIF YOU 
WISH TO BE COR- 
RECT WITH RE- 
SPECT TO YOUR} 
SPRING HEADGEAR 
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5973 


A WELL-FITTING lining is the foundation of every well 

fitting gown, and the seams in design 5973 are arranged 
to make a perfect fit an easy matter. This is a French lining 
with one dart which may be closed in front with curved or 
Straight edges or at the back, may have high or any open 
neck, and be with or without sleeves in full or shorter length, 
It may be made of muslin, lawn, silk-finished lining mate. 
rials, China silk or taffeta. 


For a woman of medium size, one yard and seven-eighths of 


material thirty-six inches 
wide will be required with 
Shorter body and longer 
sleeves, or two yards and 
three-quarters twenty in. 
ches wide with longer 
body without sleeves. 
Design 5973 may be 
obtained in ten sizes, 
from thirty-two to fifty 
inches bust measure, 
price fifteen cents. 


N DESIGN 5994 
there are given |a- 
dies’ closed drawers, 
smoothly fitted with 
darts about the hips. In 
back they may be in 


fulness disposed of in an 
inverted plait or on a 
drawstring. They may 
be in twenty-five inch or 
shorter length and have 
plain or curved lower 
edges with straight or circular ruffles. The width at the bot- 
tom of each leg is twenty-eight inches in medium size. | 
For a woman of medium size, one yard and one-quarter of 
material thirty-six inches wide and two yards and one-eighth 
of edging five and one-half inches wide will be required {or 
the drawers with the straight ruffles. 
Design 5994 may be 
obtained in eight sizes, 
* from twenty-two to thir 
ty-six inches waist 
measure, price tel 
cents. 


[ESIGN 5984 gives 
closed drawers 10! 
misses and small womet, 
fastening at the sides. 
They may be made with 
an inverted plait or with 
gathers at the back and 
with curved or plain 
lower edges. The width 
at the bottom of each leg 
is twenty-four and 
one-half inches 10 
medium size. Nainsook 
or batiste should be used 
for fine lingerie, long 
cloth or cambric for more 
serviceable wear. 


* 3 Saige Pp} 5 of 
For a miss of sixteen years, one yard and three eighth 


material forty-five inches wide. will be required. 


pe Ae / (i ee ag Fourteen to 
Design 5984 may be obtained in six sizes, from lourtec 


nineteen years of age, price ten cents. 
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———AASTER has approached on 
Bean wings, and with it come 
the usual offerings. Easter 
giving is quite an estab- 
lished thing, just like Christmas 
giving. It is an excellent idea during 
Lent to form a sewing club, and give 
only hand-made gifts. To our dear- 
est friends a piece of hand-made lin- 
gerie can be given. These intimate 
garments are considered quite per- 
missible. 

Fashion calls for a minimum of 
material in lingerie, with exquisite 
touches of hand sewing and em- 
broidery. 

We are issuing this month five 
different designs in eyelet banding 
for running lingerie ribbon. The 
finest is one-half inch wide and is 
suitable for baby ribbon. ‘The 
second size is three-quarters of an 
inch wide and is intended for 
half-inch ribbon. The third size ts 
made for ribbon three-quarters of an 
inch wide. It is not so plain as the 
narrower widths. This size and the 
two larger sizes have a little em- 
broidery design between every two 
eyelets. These five designs come 
under the number 10452. 

One of the newest ways to finish 
off the neck of gowns, corset covers, 
princess slips or other pieces which 
require a neck finish, is to turn 
back the upper edge, then stamp 
the eyelets a half-inch below the 
folded edge. No lace is then needed 
to edge it. This idea may prove 
acceptable at this season of the year. 

Towels are another appropriate 
gift for Easter, and transler No. 
10455 contains three designs for 
them. Two of them are suitable 
for darning and the third is for 
Roman cut-work. 

The first towel is a poppy design, 
and may be worked in rose, Delit 





The poppy of No. 10455, one of the three towel designs. 


Price, 15 cents 


blue, yellow or mauve. 
Care should be taken to 
stamp the darning on 
the side of the huck which 
Is easy for working. One 
side of the huck is very 
hard to darn, while the 
other is quickly picked 
up. The stems and leaves 
arein green. Use a tight- 
ly twisted cotton. The 
whole figure is then out- 
lined with white. The 
turnovers are padded and 
worked in satin-stitch in 
white. The buttonholing 
is done in marking cotton 
No. 20 and can be slightly 
padded. 

The second design is 
for nasturtiums, and is 
worked exactly the same 
Way as the po one. 
_ The third towel, which 
is shown on the following 
page of this article, is for 
Roman cut-work and is 
Suitable for damask. 
Along the stamped line 
Tun a thread; over this 
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By Ethel M. Harris 
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Tico-evelet banding 
of transfer No. 
10452 
ladies’ combination, 


Price, 


used ona 


Id) cents 
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ASTER EMBROIDERIES 


thread work buttonhole - stitches. 
Work around the flower motifs, al- 
lowing the purl of the buttonholing 
to face outward. The outline around 
the scroll work should be worked so 
that the buttonholed edge faces the 
purl edge of the flower motif. When 
the work is completed the material 
between the buttonholing is cut 
away. 

In this season of white there is 
nothing daintier than a tea-cloth in 
eyelet-work. Transfer No. 10456 is 
a design for squares nine inches 
large. Six are given in the pattern. 
These squares are joined together 
with lace insertion and the entire 
four squares edged with lace. A 
handsome bedspread can be made 
of these squares. One of the 
squares may also be used in’ the 
corner of a curtain. A unique lunch 
sct_ can be made, using each one 
of these squares for a doily. Of 
course, more than one pattern will 
be necessary. Marking cotton No. 
20) should be used for the em- 
broidery. 

In spite of all the hue and ery 
about) center-front -closing waists, 
there are some girls who will em- 
broider only shirt-waists. The clover 
leaves of No. 10451 are to be worked 
In punch work. A pretty way to 
use the leaves is to cut them apart 
from the rest of the transfer and 
stamp them around the voke of a 
child's dress. 

If punch work has become irk- 
some to you, a pretty substitute is 
tinv French knots or seceding. A 
more Claborate idea is to do drawn- 
work In the centers. Fine cotton 
crepe or Voile makes the most attrac- 
tive background for this work. The 
tthe flowers in the waist) may be 
done am split’ satinestitch. It is 
better to have the stems worked in 
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urtinm design of No. 10455 


French stemming in pref- 
erence to outlining. The 
Fws latter gives a very un- 


A inished eee 

‘maree? hnished appearance to 

ws," ‘ aa ks 

Sas fine work. The dots may 
‘os be in eyelet. 
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The good old habit of 
keeping children in bibs 
and pinafores until they 
are six or seven is being 
enforced. To make these 
garments attractive so 
the children will be fond 
of wearing them, it is a 
good plan to embroider 
them. Transfer No. 10453 
has twenty-eight differ- 
ent designs—surely 
enough to make a dozen 
or so bibs or aprons or 
other nursery articles. 

Use rather strong cot- 
ton for this work. Delft 
blue is attractive on the 
windmill scene. It is nice 
to teach the kiddies to 
work these figures them- 
selves. The bears sug- 
gest fairy tales. 

[Continued on page 210) 
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‘“‘Here’s To 


Your Healt 


The New Food-Drink 


Instant 
Postu 


fills a long felt want ° 
the many who des: 
palatable table beve 
which is wholesome 
easy to prepare. 


Instant Postum t: 


much like the his 
yrades of Java. bu 
contains no ‘caftein 


the drug in cottee w 
causes so much heada 
indigestion, nervous 
and heart trouble. 


This new _ food-d 
requires no boiling. 
made by placing a | 
teaspoonful (more or 
for strength desired) 
cup and filling it with 
water, then adding si 
and cream to taste. 


One woman writes: 


“Thanks for the samp 
Instant Postum. I gr 
enjoyed it and am _ beco 
a Postum enthusiast. 
tainly I am in better h 
since using it instead of c 
Instant Postum has the : 
flavor as regular Posturm 
is SO convenient to use.” 


Sold by grocers in ¢ 
100-cup tins, 50c.—4-. 
50-cup tins, 30c. 


Send grocer’s name 
2c stamp (for postage 
5-cup sample tin. 


“‘There’s a Reaso 


Postum Cereal Company, Pim 
Battle Creek, Mich. U.S. 4, 


Canadian Postum Cereal Compan 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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An Actaal Photograph 


See These 
Wonderful 


Beans 


Ripe, plump, even-sized. 
Picked out by hand. 
Mealy and yet whole. 


Baked for hours without 
crisping or bursting, because 
we use modern steam ovens. 


Baked with a sauce made 
from whole, ripe tomatoes. 


Baked with young, corn-fed 
pork. 


Royal Meals 


Simply baked beans, yet 
vastly unlike any other dish 
of the kind. 


A dish one never forgets, 
and that spoils one’s taste for 
commonplace baked’ beans. 


We bring this dish to you 
ready to serve, and with all 
its oven freshness. 





wR 
**The National Dish’’ 


We use for this dish the fin- 
est beans that grow. 


We use a sauce which costs 
five times what common sauce 
is sold for. 


We employ the rarest chefs. 


For many years money, 
time and skill have been lav- 
ished on this dish. 


The final result, as millions 


know, is perfection in pork 
and beans. 


Get Them 


Such beans as these can’t 
be baked at home. 


And no such beans have 
ever come from any other 
kitchen. 


Please prove thisnow. Your 
grocer has Van Camp’s. 


Then judge for yourself if 
lesser beans are good enough 
for you. 

Three sizes: 


10, 15 and 20 cents per can 


Baked by 
Van Camp Packing Co. 
Established 1861 
Indianapolis, Indiana (235) 
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PANTRY SECRETS OF A GREAT Ho¥ 


THE FINE ART OF SERVING HOT THINGS HOT AND corp’ 
THINGS COLD AND HOW TO DO IT 


ME cooking is likely to suit — 


the individual palate so much 
better than the fare of the aver- 
age hotel or restaurant that the 
phrase in the ears of the homeless man 


means positive luxury. Yet there are 
points in first-class hote! service which 
are worth knowing and keeping in reserve 


for those occasions 
on which the house- 
w if e wavers be- 
tween thought of 
the expense of a 
caterer and fear 
of not achieving 
perfect service. 

A few minutes 
spent in the serv- 
ing department of 
a really first-class 
hotel is instructive. 
In a business in 
which minutes, 
even seconds,count 
and there is no time 
for “fussing,” sys- 
tem becomes an 
art, and executive 
ability is worth 
much fine silver. 

The difference 
betweenhaving 
these qualities and 
not having them 
spells success or 
failure in the hotel 
business. They 
are peculiar pos- 
sessions of the hotel man which, asa rule, 
the boarding mistress can not boast, and 
yet there is not a device used in the hotel 
“pantry” that can not be duplicated in 
or the boarding-house. 

The “pantry” is the technical name for 
the room in which the serving is done and 
the dishes washed and dried and put away. 
The first thing encountered in this room 
is the huge plate-warmer heated by steam 
or gas, in which every dish and plate and 
platter needed for hot food is kept at a 
temperature just short of being too hot to 
handle. 

This is the first and most important 
difference between home Service and good 
hotel service—hot dishes. It is easy to 
keep the platter, bowl and plate hot 
either in a pan of 
hot water, a plate- 


warmer or a tin 
oven, and care in 
this respect makes 
the difference be 
tween the wel]- 
served meal and 
the one that comes 
on haphazard. 
Things that are hot 
Should be piping- 
hot; cold things 
should be ice-cold. 





This is the first law 
of gastronomy and 
is the rule in good 
hotel service. 


To Keep the Roast 
Just Right 


HE roasts in 
the hotel are 
kept hot in a spe- 
cially constructed 
Serving-table built 
like a huge oblong 
tub, with the trays 
containing the 
meats on top, set 
ito water kept hot by steam-coils or some 
other appliance. The fact that a roasting- 
pan set into simmering water will beg 
the roast, closely covered, in far Bettis 
condition than a hot oven, is one of th 
truths which hotels have grasped inal 
boarding-houses have not. The sam 
rule applies to vegetables which have to 
kept hot for several hours. These 
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By L. Lamprey 


are kept covered when the serving is not 
actually going on, so that the flavor may 
be retained. 


Many of the large hotels now cook by 
gas or ele tricity, and the huge gas-ranges 
made for their use, instead of having a 
certain number of burners, have the 
whole top gridironed so that pots can be 


= < *jisx 1} sts “ty 


ests 


moved about and crowded more closely 
than would otherwise be possible. This 
extra cooking room can be obtained on a 
home gas-range by the use of one of the 
Shect-iron tops sold for the purpose. 


There’s Never a Motion Wasted 


"THE hotel waiter, passing from one 
table to another, receives his portions 
and vanishes behind the swinging doors 
into the dining-room. The secret of his 
art is to have everything within reach 
Without wasting a motion. It should be 
said for the much-abused fraternity that, 
In nine cases out of ten, slow service in a 
hotel is the fault, not of the waiter, but of 
the kitchen furnishings. 
In some hotels which pass as the best 
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and his assistants ready for the 


bre - not enough silver of any kind, and 
n order has to wait until a tray comes 
> dining-room with silver on it 


These conditions 
S, however, do 
ao Pply in the really first-class hotel. 
S not often, nowadays, that the Waiter 
is Ups to the cook 
- Hotel men have 


as to give half of h 
to secure precedence 
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The serving-table fitted with steam-coils for keeping food hui 
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learned by losses that time § 
The way in which ‘ald 


mgt 


a hotel | 
an omelet is an object-lesson ae 
here is at least one man on duty 
breakfast-time who does nothi but en) 


— Sy ——————— 


eggs. He has a small Stiddle jus, ¢: 

right size for an omelet. Flip! the : 

drop into a bowl! Swish! they areben 
into a froth! §, 
they drop oni, | [> 
hot griddle! On: 
turn of the wri: . 


and the eggs a» ; 
folded once, the: ‘ 
—flop! the ome: 
is finished ay 


: slides off on to th 
| H hot platter. 

Be 

- LESS) 


taught by th 
hotel is thats) 
make a success. 
ful omelet it mus 
be cooked quick! 
on a hot iron grid 
dle and served on; 
hot platter with « 
COver over it 
Metal covers jas 
forever and cos 
less than fine china 
yet they areseldon 
found in the hou. 
keeper’s kitchen. 
Home and 
boarding-house service is particularly 
prone to failure in cases where food mus. 
be kept warm, or cooked at an undefined 
hour. The average woman will del 
clearing her table or washing her dishes 
for an hour or two rather than make 
fresh coffee or serve a separate meal 
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She will set a plate of food in the oven | 
where it dries to a crisp, when it could : 
as easily be kept hot or much mor ¢ 
satisfactorily reheated in hot water. y 
The hotel-keeper can not depend on l 
regular attendance at meal-times. The 
better his hotel, the more likely are guests 0 
to drop in at unheard-of hours. Hes 
accustomed to provide for such contm- \ 
gencies, and he does. . 
There is many a woman eking out 3 
difficult life keep- 
rs «= ing boarders why 
jz might make a com- 
a — fortable living with : 
i = a well-kept lunch- 
E room or restaurant q 
E if she would take D 
E the trouble to mas- 
E ter the few points 
{| in which good hotel 
EB service excels—hot h 
Ee food, hot dishes, i 
|e clean linen (easily 
I achieved in these y 
iz days ol washing: 
— machines andmar- , 


gles) and flavoring. 

The hotel chel 
understands that 
there are other : 


seasonings 
salt. and pepper: 
He flavors with 


chives 
ee ad 
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boxful of green herbs, the use of 
gives variety yr of flev 
of 
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A New 
Breakfast Dish 


to find favor at the fam- 
ily table must possess those 
qualities of taste, appear- 
ance and Case ol prepara 
tion that recommend it to 
each member of the family 


The New Food 


Post 
Tavern 
Special | 


appeals to the man of the 

house and the children De 
E Ate beg ] 

of its deliohttul H 


cause e 
VOUY, the result of skillf 
blending of the best part 


of wheat. corn and 


Served asa 


Hot Porridge 


lt pleases the ho 
and cook because 


and easily 


rT C 
lavern Spe 
furnishes a substan 

( 17 ’ ' - 
dish full of real nouris! 


ment and satistactiol 
Sold by Grocers 


Packages 1 
except In extreme W 
A |l5c pkg. makes 30 
penerous portions that 
make for family relish—~a 
trial is convincing. 


ai y 
omorrow s 
Breakfast 
Postum Cereal Company ltd 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S, A 
Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. | 
Windsor. Ont | 


, Canada | 
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HERE ARE SOME WAYS, GOOD AS WELL AS 
NEW, OF PREPARING AND SERVING THEM 


By Emma Paddock Telford 


The Wholesome A L TH OUGH the 
Raw Onion onion is not on 
the vegetable free list, 


it is inexpensive and so valuable medici- 
nally that its free use should be made 
almost obligatory. 

While nearly every one has a natural 
craving for raw onions in the early Spring, 
many forbear on account of the odor, 
while others object to eating them be- 
cause they taste them for a long time 
afterward. If those who think they can 
not eat onions raw will try this method of 
treatment they will find their objections 
melting away. Select Spanish, Bermuda 
or young home-grown onions. Peel, slice, 
cover with boiling water, and let them 
stand covered half an hour. Then turn 
off the water, pour on the same amount of 
cold water and leave another half hour to 
crisp. Drain, dress with salt and vinegar 
or a French dressing with oil, and serve. 

It must be borne in mind that there is 
a great difference in onions. Old ones are 
naturally much stronger than new, and 
red ones are stronger than white. Both 
the Spanish and Bermudas are more deli- 
cate and less odoriferous than our home- 
grown ones, therefore preferable for eating 
raw. To relieve the breath from sus- 
picion, a little sugar eaten after the on- 
ions, will banish the odor, as will also 
coffee or parsley moistened with vinegar. 
A prominent physician, who has them oft- 
en upon his own table, has parsley served 
in tiny dishes after the onions, no matter 
how they are cooked. 


. EW indeed are the 
F Spring salads that are 
not improved by the addi- 


tion of onion. Whether this shall be 
much or little depends upon the salad 
and the maker. In some the onion plays 
the leading réle. In others Sidney 
Smith's advice is followed: 


Let onion’s atoms lurk within the bowl, 
And, scarce suspected, animate the whole. 


An excellent salad is made by cutting 
onions, cucumbers and lettuce together, 
then dressing with a French dressing. 
Onions and tender radishes sliced and 
dressed with oil and vinegar are appeti- 
zing, while the initiated revel in the com- 
bination of young onions and ripe black 
olives. 


| OOK in boiling, slight- 
ptvauliety | C ly salted water until 
tender, drain and put in a 


white sauce made from two tablespoontuls 
each of flour and butter, a half teaspoon- 
ful of salt, a quarter teaspoonful of pep- 
per and a pint of warm milk. Put the 
butter in a granite saucepan and stir until 
it melts and bubbles, being careful that 
it does not brown. Add the dry flour and 
stir quickly until well mixed. Pour in 
the warm milk little by little, stirring 
vigorously until perfectly smooth and 
creamy. Add the seasoning and pour 
over the onions. 


EEL, drop in cold 

water and let them 
| soak fifteen minutes. 
Cook tender in boiling salted water and 
serve on slices of buttered toast like as- 
paragus. Season with salt, pepper anda 
little butter. 


Baked Onions PREPARED in 
for an Invalid this way, onions 
are served frequently 


in sanitariums, when onions cooked in 
other ways are taboo. Use the large white 
dr yellow onions. Do not peel, but ar- 
range in a baking-dish, still in their 
jackets and add enough water to prevent 
burning. Bake until they are thoroughly 
tender, the center being steamed in its 
own juices. When ready to serve, remove 
the outer jacket of skin, season with salt, 
pepper and butter and serve very hot. 


To Cook 
Young Onions 


‘THIS is wholesome and 

“tasty.” Slice two or 
three large onions and fry 
yellow in butter or clarified drippings. 
When soft add three tablespoonfuls of 
flour and stir until cooked and frothy. 
Now add slowly a pint of boiling water, 
stirring until smooth and slightly thick- 
ened. Have ready three potatoes boiled 
and mashed and add to them a quart of 
milk that has been brought just to the 
scalding-point. Put the potato and on- 
ion mixture together, season with salt and 
pepper, let it get very hot, then press 
through a strainer into a hot tureen. 
Sprinkle over the top a little parsley 
minced fine and a handful of crisp crou- 
tons. 


Kenilworth Ranch | (CUT in slices and 
Fried Onions soak in milk ten 
minutes. Then 


dip in flour and immerse in boiling fat hot 
enough to brown instantly. You can not 
keep the slices whole after they have fried 
SIX or seven minutes. Take out with a 
skimmer, lay on brown paper a few mo- 
ments to absorb all fat and serve with 
steak or veal cutlets. They will be firm 
and delicious 


Onion 
Soup 


Glazed | CHOOSE mild onions for 
Onions this way of cooking. 
Melt half a cupful of butter 
in a saucepan, then put in as many 
peeled onions as will fit in without crowd- 
ing. Moveabout untilall are well coated 
with butter, sprinkle with a tablespoon- 
ful of sugar, then pour over them a well- 
flavored soup stock. If you have no 
stock on hand, dissolve a little beef ex- 
tract in hot water and salt well. Simmer 
until the onions are tender, take off the 
lid of the saucepan and let the stock 
simmer down to about half a cupful. 
Serve in a heated covered dish as an ac- 
companiment to a roast of pork or mut- 
ton. 


CUT one or two 

onions in 
slices and fry in a 
small stew-pan 
with a little butter, salt and pepper. 
When just beginning to color, moisten 
with a half-pint of veal stock. Boil until 
reduced to half the original quantity, 
then strain, reheat and serve. Ifadozen 
sage-leaves are chopped separately and 
added to the onion when it begins to fry, 
it makes a delightful dressing to serve 
with geese or ducks. 


Essence of Onions 
for Brotled Pork 


a la Francatelli 





Pickled | USE the smallest onions 
Onions you can find, pour hot 
water on them, and Jet them 
stand until their skins can easily be 
removed. Make enough brine to cover 
the onions; Jet them remain in it from one 
morning until the next; replace the old 
brine with new, allowing it also to remain 
on the onions twenty-four hours, and 
change the brine again on the third morn- 
ing. On the fourth morning put the 
onions in fresh water and heat them to 
the scalding point, stirring frequently. 
A pint of milk added to the water will 
help whiten the onions during this boil- 
ing. Drain well, and place the onions in 
a jar, pouring scalding hot vinegar over 
them. 

If spiced pickles are desired, place one- 
half pound of “prepared” spices, such as 
may be procured at the grocer’s, in thin 
bags, and steep them in the vinegar fifteen 
minutes. But if the whiteness that is so 
appetizing in pickled onions is to be re- 
tained, the spices must be omitted. As 
the onions are placed in the jar, distrib- 
ute sliced red peppers through them. 
These pickles present a very attractive 
appearance when put up in glass jars and 
sealed the same as canned fruit. They 
are particularly nice served with cold 
meats or fish of any kind. 
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—Oniythebest ofthe 
sugar rcrop is used and ) | 
refining and crystal- | 
- izing are done under a 
vs modern conditions of 
eed scrupulous cleanliness 
‘. _ that insure its purity 


-— « 









‘and wholesomeness. 

: The dainty, easy-break- y'4 
ing shape is the last touch 5 
of perfection. 


: One of the 
a Quality Products of H 
The American Sugar | 

Refining Co. “ 
Read the story of its making in our ; 
splendidly illustrated booklet, sent 


on request. ddress Department 


S, 117 Wall Street, New York. 
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HAS THIS BEEN ONE OF YOUR VEXING 


QUESTIONS? 


IF SO, READ THE ANSWER 


By Emma Paddock Telford 


wil ALL the meals to be provi- 
Y) ded in an average household, 
breakfast seems to be the big- 
=i gest bugbear to the inexperi- 
enced housewife. Yet no meal is easier 
to get. 

Breakfat sounds the key-note for the 
day. A cheerless meal, of weak, wishy- 
washy coffee, tough steak, tasteless po- 
tatoes, overdone eggs and the same old 
cereal, day in and day out, carelessly 
served in a chilly dining-room, is quite 
enough to send a man out with murder 
in his heart. 

A cozy breakfast-table, on the other 
hand, neatly laid, the dishes hot and 
clean, the coffee clear and aromatic, the 
menu varied with wholesome foods ap- 
propriate to the season, sends a man to 
business and the children to school feeling 
fit for the day’s struggle. 

While the simple Continental break- 
fast is often adopted with advantage by 
those who do not have to leave the house 
during the morning, or whose duties are 
light, it does not answer for those who 
have any active work to perform or 
who can not have a hearty luncheon at 
noon. 





First the Fruit 
V HILE most families prefer fresh and 


seasonable fruits to start the break- 
fast card, others by the doctor's orders 
or individual preference like their fruit 
cooked. For these, baked apples, hot or 
cold apple sauce, stewed evaporated apri- 
cots, prunes, cherries, and berries or mar- 
malades of various sorts fill the bill. 

A fruit compote Composed of prunes, 
raisins and apricots, the prunes and ap- 
ricots soaked overnight, then added to 
the seeded raisins and all cooked very 
slowly until tender, and sweetened to 
taste, is much appreciated in one family 
Where there are sluggish livers to be ta- 
ken into account. 


In the Matter of Cereals 


T IS an absurdity, when the markets 
are full of all sorts and kinds of 


cereals, to go on using the same thing 
day after day, until the family push 


their dishes of porridge 
tasted. 

Try a new plan. Instead of getling a 
big supply of one kind. Invest in a_ half 
dozen smaller packages of various kijy 
and use them alternately, To-day, 
In some form, to-morrow, f 
oats; the next day, rice: 
farina, hominy, and so on. 

Unless one prefers the prepared cereals 
long cooking is an essential. If there js 
hot time in the morning to do this. cook 
in the double boiler While gett ing dinner or 
supper at night, so that all that is required 
In the morning is to steam it up, adding 
a little more freshly boiled water, Many 
people like their cereals molded. = In 
this case, cook the day before and pour 
into Individual cups or molds to stiffen 
hen, in the morning, turn out into the 
oatmeal bow]s. 

Asa rule the special individual oat meal 
bowls are to be preferred. Children, es- 
pecially, get attached to their own bowls 
and think things taste better in them. 
It is easier, too. for the one 
the cereal to remember to put 
little according to the taste 
Pretty little Chinese 
can often be purchased for ten cents 
each. Besides using different Varieties of 
cereals, the same ones may be prepared in 
different Ways, aS witness: 


away scarcely 


Is, 
wheat 
corn-meal or 
the following, 


Who serves 
In much or 
of the owner. 
or Japanese bowls 


Oatmeal Cooked with Milk 
UT three and a half cupfuls Wk j 
pfuls of milk 
4 the double boiler, and when it i i 
In one cupful of oatmeal or gat 
an hour, Salting to taste 


con- 
€ most nourishing 


foods they can take. Half milk and half 
water may be used instead of all milk. 
Do not stir after the meal commences to 
soften, for stirring breaks the grains and 
tends to make it pasty. 


Oatmeal and Apples 


WASH, halve and core four large, 

tender apples. Make a sirup of one 
cupful of granulated sugar and a cupful 
and a half of water. When the sirup be- 
gins to thicken, drop in the apples and 
cook until tender. Take up carefully, 
roll in sugar, put one in each bowl and 
cover with a thin oatmeal porridge made 
by cooking a cupful of prepared oats in 
two cupfuls of boiling water, well salted, 
for twenty minutes. Serve with cream. 
Chopped dates are nice added to the por- 
ridge ten minutes before serving. 


Baked Oatmeal 


HIS is an old style of cooking oat- 

meal that can not be improved upon. 
Put a half dozen cupfuls of water in a 
saucepan over the fire. When it boils 
add a teaspoonful of salt and sift in a cup- 
ful of coarse oatmeal. Cook five or ten 
minutes, stirring frequently with a fork 
to prevent the meal settling and sticking 
to the bottom. Then pour the liquid 
mush into a deep pudding -dish, cover 
with an earthen lid, set in a large basin 
of water and bake two or three hours ina 
moderate oven. This can be done in the 
afternoon. Set away in a cool place and 
half an hour before breakfast put the cov- 
ered dish in a pan of hot water in the oven 
to reheat. 

While steam-cooked cereals lessen the 
time necessary to cook them, they are 
more expensive than the uncooked kernels 
and lack their sweetness when fresh from 
the ripe grain-fields. 


Fish for Breakfast 


4ISH_ is generally very acceptable 
for breakfast, atfording a welcome 
change from the stereotyped chops, steak 
or eggs. Fresh fish is sometimes difficult 
to obtain, especially in the country, but 
there is now a wide range of salt and 
smoked ones to choose from. 


Smoked Sturgeon 


TTMAKE a sturgeon, for in- 
stance. Bake it until the skin crack- 
serve with a maitre d’hétel 
and garnish with minced 
lemon. Accompany with 
mealy baked potatoes, 
lo make the sauce, rub a piece of 
butter the size ofan egg to a cream, add 
a tablespoonful of minced parsley, salt 
and Pepper to season, and stir in a table- 
spoonful of lemon-juice. 


slice of 
les, sauce 
parsley and 
smoking-hot 


| of | Spread this 
over the fish just before Scrving. 
Broiled Salt Mackerel 
OAK In cold) water Overnight to 
freshen. 


In the morning wipe dry, 
brush over With olive-oil. 


clear fire. Put on to 
cover with a dressing of melted butter 
minced parsley and lemon. Serve with 
Billed sweet potatoes. 


and broil over a 
a hot platter, and 


Kedgeree of Smoked Haddock 


OIL dan ounce and a half of rice ip 
lightly salted waler, remembering 
that the haddock itself is salt. Scald the 
sh, remove skin and bone and flake up 
the flesh. Melt two tablespoonfuls of 
utter in a saucepan, add the rice. fish 
the chopped white of a hard-boiled egg 
a little minced parsley and just a dash of 
ayenne or paprika. When smoking-hot 
arrange on a hot dish 


, decorate wit] 
pitle parsley aoe the yolk of thehan 4. 
<C egg rubbed th 
Sprinkle the egg over rough a sieve, 


the fish or arrange 
d you have a dish 


. or cured, ma 
in the same way, 4 








































































our finishing 
process makes 
it the most 
durable. 

Sold by 
all leading 
dealers. 

Send for 
illustrated 
catalogue 


Chis 


INTERNATIONAL SivveR Go., Conn. 
Successors to Meriden Britannia Co, 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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No ugly garter tears) 


WITH . 


IPSWICH 
HEMNIT 


No. 2305: 


The ‘‘Knit-in’? hem prevents runs below 
the HEMNIT. Seain- ) 
less silk-lisle hose, knit 
to fit ankle and leg, with 
comfortable elastic knee; 
reinforced heel and toe, 
double sole, high spliced 
heel to prevent wear and 
444-inch Hemnit top. In 
black, tan, and white, at 
25c. per pair. 


IPSWICH No, 223° 


A gauze lisle hose of strong yarn. 
High spliced heel, double Sm f 
inforced heel and toe with a 4%-inch ” 
regular garter top, in black, tan, and 
white at lic. a pair or 2 lor 25¢, 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 

us his name. for catalog. 


IPSWICH MILLS 

, Dept. 2 
IPSWICH, 
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Every bottle sterilized 
before filling 


LUE [ABEL 
KETCHUP | 


Keeps when opened 




















| wi Se 
| Delicious 
| Appetizing 
| ° ° 
| Satisfying 
| Every tomato selec ted only 
the choice, red ripe ones used 
cooked lightly that the natural 
| flavor is retained, and seasoned 
| delicately with pure spices 
! Prepared in modern, Sanitary 
| kitchens, immaculate in then 
cleanliness. 
| Contains only those ingredients 
Recognized and Endorsed 
by the U.S. Government 
Ord 








Rochester, N. Y. 
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Nature’s Natural, Famous Flavow 
Cakes, Candies, Custars 


l arts and lasties 





|| (THE FLAVOR DE LUXE) wea? 
MAPLEINE CAKE FILLING 


(ea 


{ron ! t { A 
thicl: Bae oe 
iL} ¥ . ’ 
teaspoonful Manleins . & od 
| _ Sold by Grocers, 35c. 
for 2 oz. bottle, i 
Write Dent . 4 
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Crescent Manufacturing Co. 
Seattle, Washington 
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SOUPS WITHOUT MEAT 


THESE WILL HELP OUT YOUR DINNER BILLS OF 
FARE DURING THE FORTY DAYS FAST 


By M. T. Blair 


Cream of | NE quart of sorrel; three 
Sorrel tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter; two tablespoonfuls of 
flour; one teaspoonful and one-half of 
salt; one-fourth teaspoonful of pepper; 
one teaspoonful of sugar; one-half onion: 
one-half cupful of water; one pint of 
milk; one pint of cream. Wash the sor- 
rel, put in the cold water and stew ten 
minutes. Drain and chop very fine. Cut 
the onion into very small pieces and 
fry in the butter, slowly, five minutes; 
add the flour and stir till frothy and 
smooth. Now add the sorrel, sugar, salt 
and pepper, stir for three minutes and 
then gradually pour in the cold milk. 
Simmer five minutes, meanwhile heating 
the cream boiling-hot. Strain the soup, 
pour in the cream, and serve at once. 


Fish | | AKE the bones, skin, head, 
Soup and any remains of cold 
fish: put on to boil in cold water, 
adding one turnip, one carrot, a small 
piece of celery and a small blade of mace. 
Boil one and one-half hours, then strain. 
Add one-half pint of milk, a small piece 
of butter, pepper and salt to taste. 
Thicken with a large tablespoonful of 
flour. Bring to the boil and serve hot. 
Just before dishing put in a little finely 
chopped parsley. 


White ‘THIS is most deli- 
Lentil Soup cious, and most eco- 
nomical, being made 


without meat. One-half pound of split 
lentils, two stalks of celery, two sprigs of 
parsley, one onion, one ounce and one- 
half of butter, one and one-half ounces 
of flour, one-half pint of milk, one-fourth 
pint of cream (if liked), three pints of cold 
water, one small blade of mace, eight 
white peppercorns, salt and _ pepper. 
Wash the lentils in cold water. Skim 
well. 

When boiling add the celery, mace, 
parsley, onion and peppercorns. Boil 
rather quickly for one hour and a half. 
Pass the soup through a hair sieve. Put 
the butter and flour into a small sauce- 
pan, rub them together over the fire with 
a wooden spoon, add the milk a little at a 
time, and stir ove way till it boils and 
thickens. Put thickening and the rest of 
the soup (smoothly mixed) into a clean 
saucepan. Allow the soup to heat 
through. Just before serving add the 
cream, pepper and salt to taste. Serve 
with sippets of fried bread. 


Economical | J HIS is a brown soup 
Soup and very tasty. Take 
two good-sized onions, 


pecl them and cut them into small pieces, 
put two ounces of good dripping into a 
stew-pan; when melted put in the onions, 
cover the pan and let them cook for an 
hour. The steam will prevent them from 
frying. Then pour in slowly the liquor in 
which a cauliflower has been boiled. Put 
in any stale pieces of bread you may have, 
using crusts as well. Add some bacon 
rinds and a little pepper, but no salt. 
Simmer for at least one hour and a 
half, then put through a hair sieve, 
squeezing the bread and onion with a 
wooden spoon. If it appears too thin 
boil longer to reduce it. Then pour into 
the tureen and add a very little milk. 
Serve very hot. 


Creamof | LAKE four 8 ood- 
Carrot Soup sized carrots, two 
potatoes, two onions 


and two sticks of celery. Cut up and fry 
brown in vegetable oil or butter. Put in- 
to a saucepan with one quart of hot water 
and cook until the vegetables are quite 
soft. Press through a sieve, and return 
to the fire, adding a tablespoonful of but- 
ter, two cloves, two tablespoonfuls of 
finely minced parsley, a teaspoonful of 
sugar, and salt and pepper to season. 
Have ready a pint of hot milk, thickened 


with a teaspoonful of corn-starch or a 
tablespoonful of flour. Add to the soup, 
bring to a boil and serve with croutons. 


Cream of ONE quart of toma- 
Tomato Soup toes; one-half cup- 
ful of rice; one quart of 


water; one pint of milk; one saltspoonful 
of pepper; two teaspoonfuls of salt; one 
tablespoonful of butter; two tablespoon- 
fuls of flour; one saltspoonful of soda. 
Place the rice, tomato, water, salt and 
pepper together in a granite pan, and 
cook until the rice is tender but not bro- 
ken. Rub the butter and flour together 
and stir into the above mixture. When 
it thickens and has cooked for three or 
four minutes, add the soda dissolved in a 
little cold water, then the milk, which has 
been heated to the boiling-point in a sep- 
arate saucepan. Serve at once without 
more heating, as, if boiled with the tomato, 
ae is always danger of the milk curd- 
ng. 


Onion and | SLICE two or thrce 
Potato Soup large onions. Fry 
them in a tablespoonful 


of butter or drippings until they are soft. 
Then add two tablespoonfuls of flour and 
stir until it is absorbed in the onions. ‘To 
this add slowly a pint of boiling water, 
stirring all the time so it will be smooth. 
Boil and mash three good-sized potatoes. 
Add to them slowly a quart of scalded 
milk, stirring well. Add the potato mix- 
ture to the onion mixture. Season with 
salt and pepper. Let it get very hot and 
strain into a hot tureen. Sprinkle parsley 
over the top and serve with croutons. 
celery cut in inch 


Cream of 
Celery Soup : 
lengths; one pint and 


one-half of cold water; one pint of milk, 
two tablespoonfuls of flour; one table- 
spoonful of butter; one-half teaspoonful 
of chopped onion; one bay-leaf. Salt to 
season. Add the cold water, the onion 
and the bay-leaf to the celery, cover close- 
ly and stew in a gentle heat for three 
hours, when there should be one pint of 
liquid; add a little water when cooking if 
the liquid reduces too much. Strain 
through a sieve or cheese-cloth, crushing 
the celery, but not pressing it through. 
This part of the work may be done at any 
time, the celery stock being set. away un- 
til needed. When ready to serve. rub the 
butter and the flour together until very 
smooth; warm the milk, add one spoonful 
to the mixture, stirring carefully: wher 
smooth add niore milk to further thin the 
flour mixture; then stir it all into the milk 
and add the milk to the celery stock. 
Cook for ten minutes in a double boiler. 
This formula will suffice for making a 
cream soup with corn, tumips, beans, 
peas or squash. 


Cream of |QNE pint of shelled 
Pea Soup 


green peas; three cup- 
fuls of milk; one table- 
spoonful of butter; three tablespoonfuls of 
flour; one cupful of cream; salt and pep- 
per to taste. Cover the peas with cold 
water, and cook until tender. Then take 
out half of them, and pass the remainder 
through a sieve with the water in which 
they were cooked. Scald the milk, rub 
the butter and flour together, and add the 
paste to the milk with the peas that have 
been passed through the sieve. Stir until 
the soup thickens and, just before taking 
it from the fire, add the rest of the peas 
and the cupful of cream. Season with 
salt and pepper. 


| Cream of eon one table- 
i spoonful of but- 
sa aaleistaae ter with one of flour 


and add slowly two cupfuls of cold milk. 
Stir until all is smooth and creamy. Add 
two cupfuls of spinach pulp. Serve with 
whipped cream in each plate. 


ONE quart of crisp 
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j . Whenyou eat 
pie you eat 

| shortening 

. 


unchanged 
by the bak- 


e 
111d. 
OOD chemists find tha 
the lard or other fat ir 
cooked pie crust is the 
same as in uncooked dough. 
Since the shortening is one. 
third (by weight) of the entire 
crust, it is evident that it 
wholesomeness should be be- 
yond question. 


The only way to be sure o 
this is to have your pies made 
with 


RISCO 


for Frying -For Shortening 
for Cake Naking 


Crisco is scrupulously clear 
and pure in manufacture anc 
is strictly vegetable in oriyin 
It is registered under the Pure 
Food Law by the U.S. Gov. 
ernment. If it were of anima 
origin, it would be classed b 
the Government under the 
Meat Inspection Law wit 
most other cooking fats. 


The very thought that a pi 
is made with such pure, whole 
some and delicate shortenin: 
makes Crisco pie unusuall 
appetizing. And, if pie mad 
with animal fat seldom avree 
with you, you will appreciat 
the easy digestibility of th 
Crisco crust. 


Our Free Cook Book 


i 
| 
| shows the best way to use 
Crisco not only for pastry bit 
f for bread, biscutts, frying and 
hr cake making. Sen.t for a copy 
7 to The Procter = Gamble (o., 
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HERE’S WORK WORTH WHILE 


SOME RECENT ACHIEVEMENTS OF CLUB WOMEN 
OF TEXAS, MINNESOTA AND NEW JERSEY 


By Helen M. Winslow 


Publisher of the Official Register of Women’s Clubs 


FS Se eee eee |e tains on the grounds; 

Vo ORDER to make this de part- start a school library 
ment of still more practical value | or help to build it up, 
: ' if it is already started: 
beautify the school 
grounds, and above 
all, visit the schools 
often enough to make 
the teachers and pu- 
pils realize that you 
are deeply interested 
in their welfare. The 
schoolhouse is the log- 
ical social center; 
equipped with library 
and gymnasium, sur- 
rounded by garden 
and playgrounds. it 
will be an unfailing 
stimulus to social 
activity in any 


ITH the 
openingof , 


; the Spring | to the club women of America and to 
will come the ap- 


furnish a help that is asked for fully | 
pointment of com- as often as any, we shall give in this 
mittees to prepare department every month a list of the 
the outlines for next new books that are most important 
year’s work, or to the work of women's clubs: books | 
“Program Commit- which give real information, actual 
| tees.”” Last year at 


suggestions for work, or fila 
: 4s facts bearing directly on the many | 
Choosing a paper that ! ie | ‘iiaees of lift for ie modern woman, 
e e an a ! 
will not misrepresent | 2,of", pee 
you is at least as easy 


Following are some of the best recent 
volumes which club women should 
any subject to clubs 
° CCT: asking for them. 
as saying “Highland 
: 99 
Linen. 
















Without water and without barning— yoy can 
cook a delicious pot roast in this 


“W ear-Ever’ 


Aluminum Kettle 


Place the kettle empty over a low flame. 
the heated kettle sear the roast on il Pe 
_ Then turn down the fire to a mere flicker Wher 
half done turn the meat over. 














read: 

Art: Mornings with the Masters of 
| This offer was ac- 
cepted by hundreds 


Art, bv H. H. Powers. (Macmillan 
Co., publishers. Price $2.) How to 
of women all over 
The 


Thus the cheaper cuts of meat may be made as 
Study Pictures, by Charles H. | 


palatable as the most expensive cuts, 


Caffin. (The Century Co., publishers, Ask your dealer to show you a “Wear-Ever" Windker 





| the country. N.Y. &.) community. Kettle. It is parncarty good for pot-roasting withos 
only condition was Woman: Why Women are So. “Continue to use water—and may be for many other purposes, 
that the club seek- (Henry Holt & Coa., publishers. vour influence with Replace utensils that wear out 





: ing help should send Price $1.25.) Woman in) Modern with utensils that “Wear-Ever 
us its last year-books Society, by Earl Barnes. (B. OW. county tor the Juve- Always look for the “‘Wear-Ever” trademark on the 
in order that we «+ Huebsch, publisher, N.Y. Price nile Reform School, the ttom of every utensil—your guarantee of 


| 
| the legislators of vour 
| 


safely, saving, service. 
Write for Booklet, “‘ The W ear-Ever 
itchen"’ which explains how to S- aa 
care for aluminum utensils. xe 


appropriation for the 
Normal College, and 
the amendment of the 
Constitution, recom- | 
mended by Supt. Pow- 
ers. authorizing the 
election of women. to 
the offices of school 
Walton, trustees and = county 
$1.50.) superintendents of ed- 
Essays: Time and Change, by uvation, Each one of 
John Burroughs,  ( Houghton, Mif- these things touch the | 
flin Co. publishers, Boston. Price lives of our children | 
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This plan worked 
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a whole afternoon, combine it with Civics, 

~. “Devote a meeting to Health and Sani- 
tation. Stress the need of Social Hygiene 
Have vour local physicians give plain, practi- 
cal talks to your bovs and girls once a month 
Are we not as mothers responsible for igno- 
rance? 
3. “Have you a Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion in your town? ff not, will you help or- 
ganize one? (The mothers and teachers of 
this State must get close together if we ho ¢ 
to do the best for our children.) : 

4. “Teach patriotism, The girls and wom- 
en of this State who are the mothers and 
teachers, must have a thorough education in 
principles of civil duty and methods of civil 
Government if the boys are to be trained in 
‘those principles of honesty and honor and 
truth and uprightness and justice on which 
alone a good government can rest.’ 

». “Observe Arbor Day; interest your- 
selves in your local schools; study their needs 
and try tomeet them. Place drinking foun- 
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the 
fashionable figure 


@ Wear just the right model 
of American Lady Corsets for 
your individual figure (and 
there isjust that model for you) 
and you will have absolutely 
the correct lines of the present 
vogue, the smart low bust, the 
straight hipand the altogether 
free, uncorseted effect. 


@ American Lady Corsets are 
guaranteed for their superior 
style, unquestionable quality 
and faultless fitting. If 





at dealers 


$1.00 to $10.00 


are not handled in your town, we 
will send you whatever American 
Lady model you wish, upon 
receipt of retail price, mail or 
express prepaid. 


i) oo meta, 
ge EG Delis, 


Ny 


Model 277, 
as illustrated, 
for slender 
and medium 
heures. 
Medium low 
bust, long 
down, 
Brocade, 
white. Sizes 
preferably 

18 to 27. 
Price $3.00 





@ Our Madame Sofro, who keeps 
in touch with the latest in fash- 
lons, will be glad to give you any 
further information. 


AMERICAN LADY CORSET CO. 


DETROIT NEW YORK CHICAGO 
PARIS 
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The hook and eye that is easiest to sew on. 
The hook and eye that will pass through 
a wringer without crushing. 
| The hook and eye that can be ironed over 
without leaving a shiny mark. 
Sanne coma unhooked — and. will never rust. 
24 hooks and 24 eyes for LOc 
if your dealer hasn't West Flat Hooks and Eyes in stock 


send 10c to West Electric Hair Curler Co., 
45 South Front St., Philadelphia. 


Hamilton Coupon tn every packag: 
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HERE’S WORK WORTH WHILE 


[Continued from page 202] 


We gave some account last month of 
certain work that is being done by the 
Minncsota clubs for the good of the State. 
In Minnesota for several years the Fede- 
ration has had much to do with the suc- 
cess of the State Fair, and last Fall they 
cooperated in a new way. Minnesota 
was first to call attention to and try to 
improve the standard of weights and 
measures among the different States. 

Last November there was a ‘‘Conserva- 
tion Congress’ held for the purpose of 
settling on some plan for getting uniform 
laws relating to weights and measures 
(among other things), and in consequence 
of that meeting, a systematic attempt is 
being made for the adoption of uniform 
laws by all the legislatures. This con- 
gress was held in connection witha North- 
western Exposition of Farm Products, 
and delegates were in attendance from all 
the Western States. 

The Minnesota Committee of House- 
hold Economics, Mrs. C. C. Neale, chair- 
man, are actively engaged now in further- 
ing this work, and have asked the presi- 
dent of the G. F. W. C. to urge the State 
presidents everywhere to use their intlu- 
ence in the same direction, and get their 
governors to further such work, which 
it is expected will do much to reduce the 
high cost of living. 

One of the measures adopted by the 
Minnesota women was the giving out at 
the State Fair of much helpful literature, 
which furnished actual requirements of 
the present standards of weight, and 
showed how purchasers are being impos- 
ed upon by dishonest dealers. 

New Jersey has one of the best medical 
laws in the country, but up to now there 
has been no way provided by which the 
average citizen may learn of its actual 
working out. The Educational Depart- 
ment of the State Federation has issued 
some worth-while suggestions, asking 
every club in New Jersey to cooperate in 
making the study of this law a success. 

They are provided with a set of ques- 
tions which it is expected all school super- 
intendents and principals will be glad to 
answer, and which will show whether or 
not the authorities throughout the State 
are using all means at their disposal for 
treating schoolchildren, such as_hospi- 
tals, dispensaries, or visiting nurses. 
Needy and defective children are to be 
carefully reported and looked after. 

The set of questions sent out calls for 
full information as to the number of 
pupils enrolled, number examined for 
physical defects, and number actually 
given treatment for physical defects and 
for contagious diseases. ‘The number of 
visits made by nurses and physicians, 
how often examinations are given, wheth- 
er teachers are kept posted as to results 
and conditions, and whether the teachers 
see that suggested remedies are used and 
that children with defective vision or 
hearing are properly treated and carefully 
followed up. 

The list also calls for careful descrip- 
tions of methods and facilities for treat- 
ment in hospitals, clinics or dispensaries, 
for mothers’ mectings and “follow-up” 
work, and for definite knowledge as to 
written reports by physicians, nurses and 
principals, and how published. The duties 
of all these as to medical inspection are 
carefully investigated, and the ‘‘ques- 
tionnaire,” which is sent to every club in 
the Stateis a fine model for other State 
Federations to follow. 

In Hoboken, New Jerscy, a very inter- 
esting work is going on, which shows what 
one woman can do if she is sufficiently 
alert and interested in municipal research. 
Two years ago Mrs. Robert L. Stevens 
established, as a memorial to her husband, 
a fund of four thousand dollars a year, to 
be administered by the Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research, in cooperation with the 
people. In the past two years this fund, 
provided by one woman, has— 

Established a visiting nurse for sick 
babies; 

Made a campaign for better Summer 
conditions for babies, which has resulted 
in the Board of Health’s employing a 


milk inspector and two visiting nurses; 

Held a dental hygiene exhibit, resulting 
in a dental clinic for schoolchildren: 

Investigated and brought about legis- 
lation for State supervision of weights 
and measures; 

Published the laws and ordinances re- 
lating to duties of city officials; 

Cooperated with the Board of Trade 
in a “budget exhibit” attended by twenty 
thousand people; 

Disclosed a deficit of three hundred 
thousand dollars in sinking-fund provi- 
sions, and made a plan for adequate 
treatment; 

Saved thousands of dollars in bills for 
public printing and supplics; 

Arranged a charter conference between 
Governor Wilson and officials of twenty 
leading cities; 

Is helping prepare a better administra- 
tive code for municipal affairs: 

_ Assisted in organizing a school exten- 
sion committee; 

Helped the State Federation outline 
the labove-mentioned work among club 
women as to medical inspection, etc. 

Assisted the Superintendent of Schools 
prepare an exhibit for the New Jersey 
Conference of Charities and Correction at 
Orange; 

Is making a thorough study of medical 
inspection in schools, and what changes or 
supervision is needed; 

Helped defeat the Hoboken. salary- 
grab bill for all second-class cities. and 
gave valuable assistance to Governor 
Wilson in connection therewith; 

Has made it easier for Board of Trade, 
taxpayers, woman's clubs and newspapers 
to cooperate with, study and influence 
the city government for good. 

And so Mrs. Stevens, with her memo- 
rial fund and the cooperation of the Ho- 
boken city government and club women, 
is “‘on the job” every day in the year, try- 
ing to interest everybody in Hoboken in 
what belongs to every one of them, viz.: 
a better city government. 

Is your club cooperating with and 
studying local conditions all the time, 
“rain or shine, Summer and Winter’’? 

Is any good club woman doing for your 
town such work as shall raise the stand- 
ard of the entire community? 

An appropriate program, after all this, 


‘ would seem to cover the general topic 


of civics: 
Study Program on Civics 


“Civics is the ounce of prevention which is 
worth more than the pound of cure of philan- 
thropy. By civics, we mean all work that 
benefits the city as a whole and that helps 
every person in the city, high or low, rich or 
poor, fortunate or unfortunate.” 

The following program is being used by the 
Newport, N. H., Woman’s Club this year. 

I. Roll Call. Some facts relating to 
social work done by women. 
Newport as a garden city. 
What can we do to improve Newport? 
Suggestions for town improvement. 
I]. Training in citizenship and social use- 
fulness. 
Our State Laws relating to women 
and children. 
Current Events. 
I1J. The Church and social welfare. 
* Our Public Institutions; how can we 
best serve them? 
Club Tea, in honor of new members. 
“Thimble Bee, for our Public Institu- 
tions.” 
IV. Jean Jacques Rousseau; his Influence 
on present-day conditions. 
Current Events. 
V. What Use Can Our Public Schools 
Make of the Penny Savings Banke 
The Girl Problem in Newport. 
General Discussion of Subjects. 

VI. A Day with Our Public Schools. 
Current Events. 

Clean-Up Day; A Practical Way of 

Municipal Cleaning. 

Our Housing Problem. 

Our Public Health. 

General Discussion. 

How Can We Use Arbor Day to the 

Best Advantage? 

A Program on Forestry. 

Committee.) 
IX. Debate on Equal Suffrage. Music. 

X. Résumé of the Work of the Year: 
Election, Reports, etc. 


VIT. 


VIII. 
(Special 
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are my pupils. 
well groomed You can— 
in other words be at your 


wives and daughters 
Be Attractive 
Improve Your Figure 
best, = 
| want to help you to realize that your health 
lies almost entirely in your own hands and that 
you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 
lud What I can do t | have 
done | thers. 1] \ 
lorpid Liver 


Indigestion Constipation 


Nervousness Headaches Anaemia 
Rheumatism Sleeplessness Catarrh 
| free | 
Sit down and write me NOW Don't wait 


you may forget it. 
| é 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 53, 624 S. Michigan Ave, ( 
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) Little Helpers — Awaiting 
4 Your Pleasure 


Packed in a dust-proof package, 
they lie—one hundred and fifty 
little helpers—soft, snow-white, 


Kk absorbent. 


Scoflissue Towels. 


"Use lke o Blotter” 


They are helpful for polishing 
glassware; for use when ironing, 
instead of a linty cloth; for draining 
fried foods; and dozens of other uses. 


Delightful for the toilet-—a fresh 
towel for every wash; and the saving 
of your fine linen. 


Insure your little ones against in- 
fection from the roller-towel at school 
—give them “ Scot -Tissue" towels 
to take along with them each day. 


150 Towels in a Roll, 35c 
West of Mississippé and tn Canada, §0c) 
Fixtures 25¢ to $1.00 


Write for copy of Booklet, “Paper ia the Home.” 


The water-mark “‘Scot-Tissue’”’ iden- 
thes the standar t-paper 
towel —snow-white, generous-sized, 
very absorbent. It is put on every 
towel to guard you against imita- 
tons that fall below this standard. 


610 Glenwood Avenue 

Scott Paper Co. Philadelphia, U. 8. A. 
oo Sf "Scot-Tissue in Table Covers, 
/ es Totlee Paper and Babies’ Dyitecs: 
- ant Tissue and “sc Waldorf" Toilet 
apers: and other Hygientc Paper Products. 


HUAN 


to Get This Beautiful Head-Dress 


mal Send 25c in stamps and the name of your 
dry yoods dealer, stating if he sells Hleath- 
coat Rainproof Maline. We immediately 
send you one full yard of Heathcoat Ma- 
line, guaranteed against moisture and per- 
spiration. Also complete illustrated direc- 
tions for making this beantiful jewelled 
head-dress with your own ring, brooch or 
pin. Your choice of latest Spring colors: 
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JOHN HEATHCOAT & COMPANY, Dept. 11, 73 Fifth Avewne, New York 
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HIS MAJESTY, YOUR BABY 


By Dr. B. Wallace Hamilton 


aa|/A THING your | - 
| baby is one of 
your greatest 
wae MOtherhood 
privileges. It isthe most 
effective way for a moth- 
er and baby to really 
make each other’s ac- 
quaintance, for the little 
one learns a deep and 
lasting love for the per- 
son who exercises such 
delicate, daily care for 
his well-being. 

Bathing the baby, 
properly, is /s privilege, 
though. It is a science 
and an art combined. 

A baby’s welfare requires a daily bath. 
The best time for the bath is one hour 
and a half after feeding, preferably, 
9:30 or 10 o’clock in the morning, and in 
an evenly heated room of 72 degrecs 
Fahrenheit. Avoid drafts. Do not roast 
the baby before an open fire. If the rest 
of the room is too cold wait until it is 
evenly heated. 

As it is best to give the bath without 
interruption it is important to have the 
necessary articles right at hand. The 
mother, seated in a low, armless rock- 
ing-chair, should wear a rubber apron 
with a large piece of flannel over it. 
Placed on a low table should be a tray 
with the following articles: 

Bath thermome- 
ter, pure soap, tal- 
cum-powder, absorb- 
ent cotton, a soft 
washcloth, scissors, 
vaseline, cold-cream, 
soft lint in small 
squares, a pincushion 
with safety-pins and 
threaded needles (the 
latter for sewing 
bands). A freshly 
prepared cup of 
warm boric acid solu- 
tion for eyes and 
mouth. (One - half 
teaspoonful of pow- = / 
dered boric acidtoa | 
pint of previously | 


children. 


physician. 





Bieta ae ee 
NOTE:—Dr. Hamilton is con- 
necled with several New York hos- 
pitals and is doing a fine work for 
He has no fads and comes 
fo us as a practitioner of authority 
and common sense. 
EATOR hus its arms full of babies. 
Dr. Hamilton is going to be our 
consulting physician and will lalk to 
us every month about all the matters 
that have to do with baby hygiene. 
We want you to write us about 
your baby and ask advice of our 
Please feel that Tue 


DELINEATOR is your baby clinic. 
Address vour letters care of THE 
DELINEATOR and Doctor Ilamilton 
will answer them. 





sponged for four or five 
minutes only. A dry, 
warmed towel is placed 
over the flannel apron 
and baby is lifted from 
the tub in the same 
careful manner asbefore. 
Wrap the towel about 
him and pat him dry. 

Don’t rub. 

Use another dry,warm 
towel to dry all the little 
creases of flesh under 
the arm, at the neck, 
groin and about the 
genitals. Lift baby from 
the damp towel to a dry 
blanket, rub with alco- 
hol, and dust with a little talcum-powder, 
paying particular attention to the folds 
of flesh on neck, arms, knees and groin. 
Dust away any excess of powder, espe- 
cially in the groin, as it is likely to get 
wet, cake and cause irritation of the skin. 

In dressing baby never put the clothes 
on over the head, but draw them over the 
feet, then pull them all the way up. The 
sleeves can then be drawn on with gre: ter 
ease. 

The mouth should now be cleansed 
with boric acid solution. using a swab of 
absorbent cotton twisted around a tooth- 
pick. 

As the baby grows older the bath may 
be given at a lower temperature and con- 
tinued longer. A 
child one year old, for 
example, may have 
a bath of 85 degrees 
Fahrenheit and may 
be allowed to remain 
in the bath as long as 
ten minutes. 

In Summer - time 
two baths may be 
given, a short even- 
ing sponge or tub 
bath in addition to 
the morning bath. 
This evening bath 
should always be 
given before the 
evening feeding. 

Morning bathing 


THE DELIN- 








boiled water.) Ona Se 
clothes - rack within ENN” 
reach the baby’s Ar 
clothes should be _)?) 
warmed and hung in 
readiness. 

An oblong rubber bath-tub or a tin 
bath-tub should be filled with water at a 
tempcrature of 95 degrees Fahrenhcit. 
Use a bath thermometer. Do not guess 
the temperature with your hand or arm, 
as it is uncertain. Have sufficient water 
in the tub to keep warm until the bath is 
finished. Never place the tub on the 
floor, but always on a low stand or a 
table. 


And Now to Undress Him 


AY him flat on his stomach while 
unfastening the garments at the 
back; then turn him over, roll the cloth- 
ing up and remove over his head. 
This method of undressing is conceded 
best by expert baby-bathers, as it re- 
quires less handling of his little body. 

Wrap the little person entirely in the 
flannel apron, except the head. Bathe 
the face with fresh warm water, then soap 
the cloth and carefully wash the head, 
ears and scalp. Dry the face and head 
thoroughly. 

Wash out the eyes with a bit of ab- 
sorbent cotton dipped in the boric acid 
solution. Now bathe the entire body 
with soap and warm water from the basin 
and then carefully lift into the bath-tub, 
care being used to support the back and 
head with the left hand, while the right 
hand grasps the ankles. -_ 

The body should be in a semi-reclining 
position in the bath and baby should be 





| | is preferable up to the 
fifth month, after 
which time there is 
no objection to giv- 
ing the bath before 
the evening feeding. 
A short morning sponge bath is necessary 
when the evening bath is given. 


Bathing Your Baby 


Y SIX-MONTHS-OLD baby has 
redness and chafing all over his 
body. I use pure soap to wash him and 
am careful in drying him. Please advise 
me if I should bathe him every day and 
if I should use any salve. I have tried 
cold-cream and it does not scem to cure 
him. Mrs. B. H., Penn. 


Give your baby a daily oatmeal bath. 
Take one pound of oatmeal and sew it into a 
cheese-cloth bag. Place this in baby’s bath- 
tub in a small amount of hot water for one- 
half hour before bathing time. When it is 
time to give the bath add sufficient hot water 
to give a temperature of 95 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Baby should be allowed to remain in 
this bath for five or ten minutes. 


M* ONE-YEAR-OLD baby has se- 
vere prickly heat and it makes him 
so irritable and he shows a loss of weight 
when he has it. Mrs. K. B. M., Wash. 


Either soda or starch baths are curative, 
soothing and grateful to baby when he has 
a heat rash. The soda bath is prepared by 
adding a tablespoonful of bicarbonate of soda 
to the bath. The starch bath, which is also 
effective for hives and chafing, is made by 
simply adding one-half cupful of powdered 
laundry starch to the bath. These baths 
may be given daily. 
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Your Little Bab 


Are Born Rig 


Their little chests 
full and rounded, th 
lungs are sound and m 
cles good. 


It’s because our devo 
mothers do not know. 
things they should that 
many are left with em 
arms, or left to the sl 
bitterness of watching | 
little one grow defect 


Of course, you do not |; 
your baby pickles or wa 
melon, as do fond and foo 
mothers oftheslums. But 
do something almost as ba 
if you pile into that little st. 
ach the heavy food that 
meant fora calf. Just bec: 
cows” milk looks like moth 
milk, that makes it no sul 
tute. The only substitute 
mother’s milk should be 
like it baby feels no differe: 


That is why 


Nestle 


OO 


is used by the mothers of f 
nations. The milk of hea 
cows is its basis. But it 1 
purified, modified and chan 
that it exactly fits the neec 
the youngest baby. A 
could not subsist on it, 
your delicate baby will flou 
and grow plump as soon 
you begin to 

use it. 








Send for the 
big sample pack- 
age free and see. 
With it we will 
send a Book by 
Specialists, rich 
in knowledge 
for the loving 
mother. 









HENRI NESTLE, 


10] Chambers Street, New York 
Please send me, FREI. your tek and teal jae 






Name 
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TO YOUR HOME | 





READY to Serve READY to Satisfy 


ee oe ew By James Shelley Hamilton 


FREE Sprincoisis FREE 
Paris, London and New York Fashions 
At CHICAGO Prices. 
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| The Wind Before | A BIG story, book he sets forth his theories. They are 
Write for Your FREE Copy Today | “tics Teepe | of a woman immensely interesting, and the personal- 
————! who after a hard ity of the writer appears so strongly in 


Lauee 2 . 25 struggle made her position as a wife con- advocating them that it is impossible to 
This Brassiere C sistent with what fairness and enlightened neglect them. You must either accept 
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busied," Basoot ano tuaiity wrcstio, common sense demand that a wife’s posi- or reject, for this high-handed young 
padicy, Hew eieerbeck, Fiskhod” tion be. Behind the story is a wonderful man allows no middle course. 

‘4 foi w Sqjuare cx. I shec : : 
srounsdtop and armholes vith button. harrowing picture of the part women had Qn the Art of the Theatre, by Edward Gordon 
hole edging. Reinforced w ith double , : oh d K : . thi Coats BS AS ay 8 - - " my 
underarm. A perfect fitting bras- to bear in pioneer life—in Kansas in this raig. (Browne's Bookstore, Chicago.) $2.00. 


siere. Sizes 32 to 44 bust measure. 


instance. It is a straggling sort of book, 
ice, delivered FREE instance. : ° . R : —— |] ~ “ 2 
; ‘from CHICAGO to 5c written with more sincerity than literary | William Henry PERHAPS it is not 


yourbeme . . . skill, but it has a sure grasp of character | Drummond | a new thing to call 
3 Bet Dr 
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Sines Washable $ 25 and the forces that mold character, and ummond the Long- 
e . - 7 . . 
| Corduroy Skirt a way of making that grasp apparent on fellow of the French C anadians. Perhaps 
AN EXTREMELY ATTRACT. the printed page. Because it is sane and it is sheer laziness to call any writer the 
™ IVE AD STYLISH SEP TE = - ~ ao by p, 
p SEIT, made from fise quality true it is a book worth while. somebody-else of Somewhere-else. _ But 
Be Garment, and han” the. high The Wind Before the Dawn, by Dell H. Mun- there is an appeal In what Longfellow AS 
B so stylishly essential this seanon, ger. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) $1.35. wrote that makes him unique as a well- . ROVIDE your boy or gir 
| Iwo rows of pearl buttons over ‘ . r*¥)° - ‘ p “eS he 
| the bipe furnish a very dechobie loved poet, and William Henry Drum- | with asuitable place forbooks 
; Giesening. Skirt closes te ge. ——— ———— : - . - ; ¢ 1; . ‘ ME OUD. 
| atyle are very bopular this reason | The Green || A MAD tale of adven- mond’s verse has that same quahty—a - received as Holiday gifts, ¢ for 
tremely attractive skirt aturact. | Overcoat ture that continu- homely sentiment which “gets” people to _ books previously accumulated _ 
ively priced. Comes in white only. aD ie ei - ca! : oe PAS : 7 a Oe er a . : . ‘. oe 
Sizes 22 to 30 waist measure; 37 - == ally invades the borders whom mere literary excellence would be | Children take renewed erest in 
Price, delivered FREE $ 25 of burlesque—a tale that, oddly enough, lost. This volume contains all the work ; reading or study if they feel that te ; 
hash se — ae one must take somewhat seriously, be- that has until now been scattered through have an individual share in the ow; ‘ of 
° ® 2 bad al - . . . . . . dé . * —“ Zi 
cause of the whimsical but pointed satire — several] volumes, and in it the “‘habitant.” B) ership of the library, 2. 
which pervades it. It is a philosopher’s the “voyageur’’—all the characters of the » 4 ws 
revel in nonsense and melodrama. and French Canadian country—find a voice. . O ~ e «? ts 
“ great fun lor the readers. G. kK. Chester- The Poetical Works of William Henry Drum- - S ti al B | ae vk 
be ton in this book discloses himself as an mond. (G. P. Putnam & Sons.) $2.50. ection ee (I 
i illustrator, and Mr. Belloc’s story must oe case afin ae pete) | 
have been a delight for him to make Pic- [ . ISS TARBELL up, re-arranged, and added to, are adm. 
: The Business of a , * Pine? 
tures tor | : : is one of the rably adapted to the natural growth, f 1 
ae cae ae, os Being a Woman | 2 BE ws 1€ development of the library in the home, _ 
The Green Overcoat. by Hilaire Belloc. (Mc- | best known women In case of fire, Globe-Wernicke Sectional 
Bride, Nast & Co.) $1.20. In the country. ’ ‘he things she has writ- Bookcases are easily removed anit 
& Se COMER rhe things she has writ » unit with the contents intact 
| sas ae ten in McClure’s and the American Mag- _ Made in many styles and finishes being ff 
i | | The Long Roll— | THESE books — azin have had a remarkable part in di- v carefully selected to produce armonizing 
; whi A | 5 fare. ee - erects, 
Sty 18 > | | Cease Firing make atwo- = re ling the changes that the last few 


| ; Globe-Wernicke Sectional Boc Cases: 
| —<—= . volume prose epic of years have made in the general way of sold by 1500 authorized Agents. Where 
our Civil War. War is the theme oj them — looking at soc lal questions. Many things | clot eee ee 


Dress $] 00 


soe ' ‘ freight prepaid. 2 
‘ aa —blood and battle-smoke and the hero- — that seemed night not so long ago are now | Write for copy of “The World 
ce a ebsites ism of men fighting fill their pages. known to be Wrong, and such work as * Books,” containing carefully selec 


of books for children ofall a es. | 


here is a story behind it all—a good ~=Miss Tarbell’s has helped create this new | by leading librarians all ¢ 


made of splendid quality 


oy rebate mn story, as all of Miss Johnston’s are—but social conscience, So her views on women Address Dept. B.T. 
ay, ti blue. Flas < oL: : fee Fea JNSCIE - ; ae 
sailor collar and_ rolling the big thing about it is the panoramic and the work of women Whatever they The Globe-Wernie ‘4 
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: ‘ a cuff te atc 67 : : 9” cm ay ae "6 > - ? at 431-235 So. Wa ve. 12) ; FE: 4 
collar. Miemtace ey side OF The Long Roll,” “Cease Firing,” by Mary anaut hority. She is not allied with the | Ws Boston, 91-95 Federal St; Philadelphia. Wie) 
Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) $1.40. 1014 Chestnut St.; Cincinnati, 128-134 


front with pearl buttons. 
Plain Tohed skirt, panel 
back. State color aid ae. 
32 to 44 bust measure. 


Price, delivered FREE 
from CHICAGO to your B es 


home 


suifragists, and her point of view ought to 
= a : A STORY of a man be given a careful hearing by all feminists, 
A ST¢ a mi as well as by all scoffers at feminism. 
| _ Who became con- The Business of Being a Woman, by Ida M 
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NEW ROBESPIFRRE 
A COLLAR SHIR] WAIST, 
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with clusters of fine tucks. 
Comes only in plain white, with 
black or navy blue satin collar 
and cuffs. Size 32 to 44 bust 
measure, State size and color. 


Price, delivered 
FREE from $ | .00 
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| Drop a Postal Today 


for our Free Book 


It tells you how to keep your whole 
house clean at 5cents a week, all neces- 
sary dusters included. 


It is an interesting story written by a 
housewife to housewives. You will do 
our own work easier and better—and 
eep your maids longer if you use the 


ABSORBO 


Dri-Mop and Dusters 


Hardwood floors and Absorbo Dusters and the 
Absorbo Dri-Mop have revolutionized house- 
keeping methods. No oils and polishes needed 
—think of the saving of money, time, strength. 
No “gummy” corners, no “grimy’’ hands. 

The book tells you what Absorbo Dusters are 
and why they clean so well, without harming 
woodwork or rugs. They contain no grease or 
injurious chemicals. They are scientifically par- 
affinized. It is a simple principle every woman 
can understand, and we believe you have a right 
to know what you are using on your floors and 
furniture. Keep 
house the clean 
and easy way. 
Trial Offer 
mee 
Ask your dealer 
for Absorbo Dri- 
Mops and Dusters. 
If he hasn't 
them and does 
not care to get 
them for you, 
write us for a 
Year’s Outfit, 
consisting of 


1 Dri-Mop (handle 56 
inches long) ea. $1.50 
































8 Standard Dust Cloths, 


30x36 inches, each 25c 
1 Desk Duster, 18x24 inches 
each, loc 


1 Korner Kleaner,with 36-in. 
handle (convenient for 
reaching behind large fur- 
niture) each, 25c 

Total retail price of all these 
is $2.65. Wesend, all complete, 
charges prepaid anywhere, for 
$2.50. : 

Write today for the Dusters or \ 
drop a line for “*A Clean 

House at 5 Cents a Week" 

—the #ree Hove that tells the 

whole Absorbo story. 


CHICAGO FEATHER 


DUSTER CO. 
764 Mather St., Chicago 
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Any Piano 
Until You Hear From Us 


What other Piano Maker will sell you a strictly high- 


grade Piano direct to your home at lowest net factory | 


price, and then, in addition to the saving, give you 


S YEARS TO PAY! 


We will doit. And, remember, the “Schmoler and Mueller’”’ 
is not to be classed for a moment with the ordinary Pianos turned 


ont by machinery in thousand lots to sell by ‘catalog houses 


When you buy a Piano or Player Piano be sure you are buying 
an instrument that will give you life-time satisfaction. Our 
reputation is established. We have been more than 


54 Years In Business And Our 
Cash Capital Is $1,000,000 


Qur Pianos are built from carefully selected material in the wood 
old-fashioned reliable way ; made to your order just as you want 
them; any style case, any wood. Heavy, light, mellow or 
brilliant tone—as you prefer. What other Piano House “ives 


you a legal, responsible 


Guarantee for 25 Years 


We will doit. Ask your banker orany commercial aurency ta look 
usp. Be sure that you are dealing direct with a concern biy 
enough, old enough, and financially strone enouch to carry out 
its promises. If you are thinking of adding a Piano or Plaver 
Piano to your home, don't decide till you have heard from: us. 





Your Name 
and address in 
Coupon, Letter 
_ oron Postal will 
bring Our Big 


FREE 


Special Offer 


| ~ Schmoller & Mueller Piano Co. 
Dept. D. L.33, Omaha, Neb. 


r . © 
| Please send me free Catalog checked below. 
Special Inside P 





| Alsor quote | 
nce to me, if 1 act as your Representative. 


PUN IES Galan ic Sees Saree a cate ashi ye ance | 


| Address. 


| D Piano Catalog 1 Player Piano Catalog 
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“Baby Go Wil’ou?” 


<i> taken ever: ‘re } her es Thy 
la 7 av ts it} , 
e 
jj = 
ee — rnc | 
trains, into crowded 
tors we Cay take 









vhe 
10 SO } 
Gn cars andl 
Streets and elevators, i 
the baby without trouble and 
‘aft tf ot Simply pull a rc 
' » and the basket rests wently on the 
logue f = groun 
Carried on arm with wheels out of 
sight. Can be used as a high chair, 
bassinet, jumper, et Be sure to 
get the wenuine. 


THE WITHROW MFG. CO. 
27628pringGroveAv., Cincinnati, 0. 
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THE HOUSE YOU LIVE IN 


MRS. GOODNOW ANSWERS SOME QUESTIONS 
AND DISCUSSES THE NEWEST DEVELOP- 
MENTS IN HOUSEHOLD ARTS 


GEVERAL of you | — 7 = 
have asked me 

what I mean by the 
word “honest,” ar- 
guing that ugliness 
may be just as “‘hon- 
est” as beauty. By 
the title “Is Your 
House Honest?” | 
mean: Docs your | 
house fill your needs? comed, 
Have you made a_ J. — 








HE many letters that come lo this | 
department are answered person- | 
ally, but if in your letter lo me or my 
letter lo you there is an idea that will 
be of help toa number of women who 
are making their homes more efficient, 
more comfortable and more beautiful, 
we reserve the right lo print that idea 
on this page. Comment and crilicism, 
new tdeas and old ones, will be wel-— | ty. 
R. R. Goopnow. 


: Another radical 
departure from the 
old university sys- 
tem is the ‘Course 
of House Design and 
Decoration” offered 
in the School of 
Practical Arts of 
Columbia Universi- 
Many women’s 
colleges have offered 
incidental courses in 





| 
! 
eee 








home for your par- 

ticular family, or have you furnished a 
house with no thought of the life to be 
lived within it? Do things in your house 
live up to the purpose for which they 
were made? Is your house equipment in 
scale with your income? 

My object is to help you question your- 
sclves—to have only the things in your 
house that mean something to you. If 
you buy a picture and really look at it 
and enjoy it, the picture fills your needs, 
and therefore belongs in your house. no 
matter how hideous it may seem to me. 
If you have a ponderous and shabby old 
chair that offers you real comfort, it has a 
perfect right in your home. 

I am simply protesting against the pic- 
tures that mean nothing to their owners 
or any one clse: the ugly grained wood- 
work that is taken for granted. like an 
epidemic of influenza; the expensive car- 
pet that is bought not for use or beauty 
or comfort, but because some one else 
has a similar carpet; the ornate chairs 
that have no excuse for being. 

By “honest” 1 mean that which is 
sensible, suitable and beautiful. You 
may leave out the beautiful and it will 
still be a very good word. It has a dif- 
ferent significance for every woman who 
uses It. 


New Schools of Industrial Art 


ror a long time we have taken ugly 

things for granted. We have selected 
the least objectionable wall-papers, or 
rugs, or lighting fixtures, and blamed the 
manufacturer for not offering us better 
things. We ourselves are to blame. If 
we demand that things shall be well made 
from good designs, we shall get the things 
we demand eventually. Asa matter of 
fact, the manufacturer would prefer to 
make good things and beautiful things. 
It is the woman in the home who forces 
him to make tawdry things because she 
prefers many ill-made objects to a few 
good ones. 

Another reason for the dreadful things 
that are perpetrated in the name of 
house-furnishings is that there are only 
a handful of trained designers in this 
country. There are too many lawyers 
and doctors and school-teachers, and not 
enough artisans and craftsmen. The 
manufacturer has to go abroad for his 
skilled employees, or accept the indiffer- 
ent work of untrained hands and minds. 

The new interest in the principles of 
the art of home-making, which for want 
of a better term we call ‘Interior Deco- 
ration,” has resulted in several new 
schools, notably the Evening School of 
Industrial Art of New York. This is the 
first public school in America of its kind, 
but London has long maintained such a 
school. The new school offers courses to 
any one who wishes to enter the classes, 
but it invites primarily the young men 
and women who are employed by day in 
the various businesses that hinge on the 
applied arts. 

Artisans. craftsmen, and designers who 
are interested in the making of textiles, 
wall-papers, hardware, stained glass, metal 
work, and so forth, are offered scientific 
training. The manufacturers are so much 
interested that they have offered the 
equipment necessary for such a school. 
It goes without saying that they will of- 
fer the more definite encouragement of 
employment later. 


the practical arts of 
late years, and all the technical colleges 
offer courses in architecture, but Colum- 
bia is the first of the great universities to 
offer a degree of Bachelor of Science to 
students of the practical arts. Both men 
and women will be admitted to the four 
years’ course. Arthur Wesley Dow. Pro- 
fessor of Fine Arts, and La Mont <A. 
Warner, Assistant Professor of Fine Arts, 
have charge of the new department. 


Old Paint Can Be Removed 


HAVE had many letters asking me for 

the paint-remover mentioned in the 
November DELINEATOR. The best for- 
mula I know is a mixture of ordinary 
builder’s lime and washing soda, about 
half and half. Slake the lime by drop- 
ping water slowly upon it. It will crum- 
ble gradually. Put the soda on the stove 
with a little water and let it melt down. 
Stir the lime and soda together, and if you 
need a little more water, add it. You 
should wear rubber gloves. for this mix- 
ture Is very severe on the hands. 

Apply the mixture to the painted sur- 
face with a brush, and if the paint does 
not come off easily, add more lime. Use 
an ordinary paint knife to peel off the 
paint and a handful of mineral wool to 
scrub out the grain of the wood. 

When the paint has been removed wash 
the surface with vinegar to counteract the 
elect of the soda and lime on any new 
paint or stain that may be applied. 

If the surface is not washed thoroughly, 
the new paint will take a long time to 
dry, and will soften easily. 

I know this formula is about as defi- 
nite as a black mammy's recipe for ma- 
king wafies, but it is the best I can do. 
It is like mixing turpentine with thick 
paint—you never know how much you 
need until you begin work. 


Use vs. Ornament 


HE other day | was prowling around 
a New York shop looking at some 
reproductions of Dutch silver. Two 
women came up to the counter. One of 
them was buying a wedding-gift. and the 
other had come along to advise her. The 
timid lady who was to do the buving se- 
lected a pair of quaint old pepper-shakers. 
They were very nice and any girl would 
have adored them, but the advising 
friend was not satished with their ap- 
pearance. 

“They don’t show enough for the 
money,”’ she said. 

She dashed away to another table 
where much silver-plated ware was piled, 
and found a huge, flaring tray with an 
openwork rim which she carried back 
triumphantly. 

The tray was very thin. and would 
soon be banged and dented, but that 
made no difference to the emphatic lady. 

“This will make a better sow,’ she 
said. 

“Ves, ma’am,” said the little clerk. 
“It looks like more money.” 

“It would be handsome as an orna- 
ment.” said the lady, ‘on one of those 
Dutch shelves, vou know.” 

The timid lady demurred and offered 
feeble objections that she would like to 
give them something they could use and 
the pepper-shakers were solid silver, while 
the flamboyant tray was only plated, 
but finally show won. I felt sorry for 
the poor little bride! 





























Put it on your w 


IGHT on the p 

ter where fo 
generally put pay 
It is beautiful. M 
than this, it is sanit 
and durable. Whe: 
gets soiled, wash 
with soap and wa 
no danger of harm 
even the most de 
cate tint. 


Flat-tone is but « 
of the many Sherw 
Williams Paints <¢ 
Varnishes, for ev 
surface in the hom 
walls, ceilings, wo 
work, floors and | 
niture. The wide ra: 
of finishes is sho 
most attractively ir 


Our new Portfolio of P’ 
for Home Decoratio 


(Sent free on request) 


HIS portfolio ts a practical, a 

guide for the decoration of 
home, both outside and in. Tt wil 
vou ideas and sugyestions for any | 
Ing work vou may have to do, fre 
panting of the house itself to the 
ing of acchair or table. “The book 
tains a host of color schemes, sho 
full color, each of which can be u 
a working plan by either vou vor 
or your painter. We shall be 
send it to you entirely free of cha 


SHERWI! 
WILLIAM 


PAINTS E VARNIS! 


Visit Our Decorative Departme:.ts: 


749 Canal Road, N. W.. Cleveland. © 

116 West 32nd St.. opp. Gimbels . Nea York 
and 1101 People's Gas Bhig.. Chicago 
Offices and Warehouses in Principal € itres 


etcdrvass all inguivios tc rte 


Sherwin-Williams Co. , 749 Canal Road. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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The four special offers here shown are selected at 
random from our big money-saving catalozg—typical 
boston Store values. 


As a special inducement to interest you in out 
| line of Spring merchandise we offer th tistedy 
made hat at Mprice considerably 35 Than tie cst 
of the raw material Kvery woonan WHT readily 
recognize the great value of this becoming aad 

ractical hat. For $2.95 we will send you a hat that 
Has distinctive style and splendid workmanship, and 
in which the quale has not been sacrificed in order 
to quote this very low-price. 
No. 1331. 


Turbans Will Be Favored This Season 


Thie Is one of the late small turban effect hats with close railing brim, 
made on a neat frame, with black and vhite soft ailk-fAnished raid. 
Crown fo draped in large folds and encire’ed with a wreath of ting velvet 
flowers with green fuliaga. A large, graceful, wired bow of allk erect- 
pite velvet adorns the left side; finished sith a handesme knot, while 
ends of the velvet are laid in fu de and intermingled with soft folds of 
rald In the crown. The brim Is faced with velvet and finished with a 
rope uf braid to matoh the crown. 

We urge you to avail yourself of this opportunity to purchase a 
sp'endid spring bat at ® nominal price We welcome most critical 
comparison with similar offers from uther concerns This hat comes Io 


the following colors: Green and black, red and black, $ 
white and black, tan and red, navy and nays, and all 2 95 
black. Trimmed in any ovlur of velvet. No. 1401. Price, ° 
No. 1332—SILK SHIRT 

To extensively advertise our mammoth department of 
ready-to-wear apparel, we oiler this ladies’ handsome silk 
shirt at this low price. $1.50 is exactly what it cost us for 
each and every one of the 500,000 shirts we have thanufiac: 
tured for this sale. You will be astonished at the wonderful 
value you receive. You will undoubtediy say. Flaw can 
they do it? 1 would have expected to pay twice as much 
for a garinent of this kind." Every woman who intends 
to purchase a waist should ins estigate the value of this | 
special offer. The waist must be seen to he fully appreciat- 
ed—a style becomin: to youny and old alike. Made of 
very hue quality tul silk, in neat blue and white or lavender 
and white stripes; cut in the new mannish effe: t, strictly 





Tired 


Order by number— 


tailored, couble stitched; simulated yoke elect The | 
Sleeves are reyular man-shirt style: set in, turn-back cuffs 
The collar is the new turn-o, er, Z-button mannish style, 


has a pleat at each side of front to pive desired fullness: 



















Straivht front pleat closure; breast pocket at 
left side, which adds to the true im annish ef- $1 50 
fect. Sizes 34 to 44 bust No. 1332. Price, ° 
> 4) SA} | 
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White Roots and Oxfords WUl Be More Popular 
This Spring and Summer Than kver Refore 


Here are two leading styles, representative of our 
mammoth shoe section. Judge our entire spring 
line of footwear from these two otfers: 


The Nubuck Buttoned Boot %* !. Gesu: 


Ine Lawrence 
White Nubuck Buttoned Root, 14-button pattern, short vamp, high 
raised toe, extension sole and military hee!; sizes 2 le to 8; widths C, D 
and E. Boston Store &yétem of merchandising enables us ty offer then 
to you, charges prepald, at this epecial price 


of 
pair, only - . ats cad ; $2.00 
White Poplin Oxfords No. 1334. Thia Is known ad 


our Littl Beauty Oxford 
An extra quality white poplin buttoned at 


5-button pattern, Milo buttons, hand-turne 
sizes 24 to 8; widths C, D and E 
more Extra special price, 

FE Bik a data = 


yle, plain toe. short vamp, 
1 soles, smart Cuban leels; 
Mositively worth a creat deal 


- ate: prepald, $1 25 
Catalog Free Judge our entire Institution by 


these vaiues There are over 5,009 
more bargains just like these in our 
new Spring and Summer Fashion and Eoonomy Guide No 1335. We 
send this book free. Write at ones, today, and get this valuable 
purchasing guide It tells you how and where to buy the things you 
need at a tremendous saving to you. Doston Store is known throughout 
the country as the popular supply center for buyers everywhere who 
know and appreciate real money -tavin: offers, : 
We sell merchandise only of such meri 
guarantee with every purchase. Trial orders have made thousands of 
permanent customers for us. Send usa trial order for the coxls shown 
here and you will be so p'eased with your purchase that you will not 
only continue to buy from us but will advise your friends and nelghbora 


to do likewise. We want to 
help you fo redwee the high 
coat of living In quoting 
Prices In our 1013 catalog we 
have taken advantage of the 
New Parcels Poat Rates. 
Every artiele which you 
ae from our catn- 
og will be cent you ox- 
pee or mail prepaid 

o matter where you 
live, you can buy from us 
with the same confidence 
and saving through our 
catalog as though you 
were here nod Se ge the 
purchase yourself. Rend 
for this special 


wervice, WRITE FOR CATA- 


tas will warrant our almolute 
















| Important!—We Prepay All Shipping Charges | 


ThisSmartSringPatter lat 
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THE SOCIAL END OF IT 


A DEPARTMENT TO HELP OUR READERS IN 
SOLVING KNOTTY PROBLEMS 


Conducted by Mrs. John Cabot Kimberley 


HAVE traveled a 

great deal, and 
have been in a num- 
ber of hotels, but 
always with my father, 
who is a blunt, plain- 
spoken man. He 
takes the bill of fare, 
or menu card, and 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


The [editor wants you to consult 
Mrs. Kimberley whenever occasion 
arises in your social life. 
will be no charge, but if you wish a | 
personal reply enclose a self-addressed 
stamped envelope. 


= W ouLtp it be out 

| of place for me 
to go to a reception 
given in honor of our 
new minister three 
months after my 
father’s death? I am 
in doubt, because a 
reception to a minister 


There 





orders for the family 
everything from the first course to the 
dessert. I know he does not do it right. 
What is the correct way? Should you 
order your soup, and after the waiter 
has removed that, order the meat and 
vegetables, or should you do as dad does? 
He says as long as you have the moncy, 
and can pronounce the words, not to be 
afraid. What is right? M. RK. ,. 


T must confess [ like your father’s way, 
and agree with him in thinking that the 
necessary things arc to have the money, be 
able to pronounce the words, and be immune 
to fear. He does quite the correct. thing. 
He may order more than is necessary, of 
course. That isa matter for each individual 
to decide. But the man, after being handed 
a pad or slip of paper and pencil by the waiter, 
usually orders the entire meal at once, exc ept 
the dessert, which is occasionally decided Up- 
on later. The waiter, however, should serve 
everything properly in courses, and not bring 
the meat and vegetables before the soup has 
been removed. A competent waiter is sup- 
posed to know how to serve the dinner, but if 
he is too hurried and piles the dishes upon the 
table before you are ready, he should be re- 


proved or reported. 

I AM giving a dinner in honor of two 
house guests. Among those invited 

will be several gentlemen who stand 

high in the army and navy and in diplo- 

matic circles. Should I seat them ac- 

cording to rank. should my 


guests have the seats of honor? -R I, 


or house 


In the United States we ach nowledge no 
superiority of rank. A general. when away 
from the army, is of no higher station than 
any other American citizen. In social life. 
titles count for nothing in a republic. 
Washington, District of Columbia, howevs F. 
Is an exception to this rule, the etiquette of 
this city being different trom that of any. ther 
American city. The official life in Washing- 
ton necessarily involves much attention to 
preces lence, 

At your dinner the 


guests of honor should 
have 


the seats of hon rat your table. 


F THE minister Who is asked 
duct the marriage 
some other city, 


LO: (Con - 
ceremony lives in 
should the 


' groom offer 
to pay his traveling expenses? BE Yi. 

, Yes, [ nder such circumstances the 
ridegroom should make the fee which he 


gives the minister large 
expenses, 


Is 


This suggestion g£encrally come 
hostess, though if the guest is very tired 
there is no reason why she should not say so 
frankly. Public opinion is very divided upon 
this subject, however, and there are no stated 
rules for one to go by. * 


Cnouch to cover 


all 


IT ever correct for 


r cor a guest to pro- 
pose retiring? 


Le 


s from the 


S IT quite hospitable 
nitely the length of 
wish a guest to remain at 
and should the hostess 
ment for every hour of 


to state defi- 
time that you 
a house party. 
Provide entertain- 
her guests’ time? 
M. B. 


It is customary to state definitely the 
length of time that you wish your house party 
to last. Vifty years ago an invitation of this 
sort might have been considered a doubtful 
compliment. But in those good old days 
Suests were known to drop in to a Sunday 
supper and enjoy themselves so thoroughly 
that they decided to remain under their aed 
tess’s roof for the rest of their natural lives 

It is not at all necessary or desirable to plan 
entertainments for every hour of your guests’ 
time, but you should provide some amuse- 
ment for them during the afternoon and 
evening of each day. 





seems more of a church 
affair than an ordinary afternoon tea. 
Also will you please tell me the length of 
time onc should wear mourning for a 
parent? M. F. 


We are not so strict about the length of 

time mourning should be worn now as we 
once were. Many people prefer not to wear 
black at all, because they find it very depress. 
ing for themselves and their friends. The 
conventional length of time that mourning is 
worn for a parent is two years. During the 
second year, however. black and white, laven- 
der and gray are worn instead of deep black. 
But it all depends upon one’s personal feel- 
ings. Public sentiment is very much against 
a young girl’s wearing mourning for any 
great length of time. 
I think that inclination should be your only 
guide as to the propriety of attending a re- 
ception to your minister three months after 
the death of your father. We are very much 
more sane in the matter of mourning than we 
Were a generation ago, and while we feel 
our bereavements just as keenly, and our 
respect for the memory of our dead is fully 
as great as heretofore, we pay more regard to 
the effect of our self-enforced seclusion on 
our physical health, and the influence of our 
trappings of wo on the people we meet daily. 
I am sure it is wiser to seek mild pleasures and 
show a cheerful face to the world than to 
mMope out a prescribed period of mourning. 


VV ¥Y SON is to be married very soon. 
A Will you tell me what is expected 
of the mother of the groom during these 
few veeks pres eding the event? E W. 


You should. of ¢ OuUrSe 
fiancée, but this 
Then you should 
bride and hi r 


call upon your son’s 
you have probably done. 
Immediately invite the 


lather und mother to dinner 


OF an entertainment of some kind. Not very 
much ts required of the mother of the rroom, 
but any interes 


st that she 


shows in the event 
1s always greatly 


appreciated, 


ARE good talkers pocts, “born, 


not made’? Or js there a Way lo 
learn to be 4 good conversationalist? | 
am a very young girl, and 


7") 
LIA’ 


: pauses are the 
hightmares of My existence. eS 
Wit is a cift of the 
of Cony crsing well 1S 2) 
by practise and by 
and forcing yourself 


rods. but the rentle art 
ne that can be acquired 
cultivating enthusiasm 
to take an interest in 
those things that most engage the attention 
of the people about vou. Read the maga 
zines and best books. keep up with the top; 
of the day. and enter ac much 
the questions that absorb the rest of the 
world, Young boys and girls. as a rule, do 
not care for conversations that suggest any 
of intelligence, but the 
When they will groy up, and if 
you know what is going on in the world you 
Will never be at a loss for a subject Enter 
whole-heartedly into the pleasures and 
émusements of your town. Don’t be stilted 
and formal, or allow yourself to be frightened 
by SO harmless a thing as an ocx asional pause 
You will find them to be most grateful i cur- 
rences after awhile. You need seldom feel 
that the Weight of the whole conversation 
rests upon your Shoulders. Nothing 50 grat {- 
Aid the average man or woman as to be al- 
na we the center of the 
isten well is “Fyre - eves 
aCe nial Tain accomplishment as 
No brillice, Farce a a much rarer. one, 
Out theme on sai lonalist can exist with- 
Piration of an appreciative listener 


FTER accepti 
dine with friends, js it 


top 5 
as possible into 


noticeable amount 
time will come 


stage once 
lo be able to 


invitation to 


’ not as heces- 
sary for the : 
wife? husband to call as for the 


je 


It is not necessary 


. for the hush 
instead, jt j ; usband to call: 
wife to is considered sufficient for the 
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Let Our Local Corsetiare 
Fit You With a 


MADE-TO-MEASURE 


Nu Bone Corset 


With its Graceful Lines, Up-to-Date 
Style and Made-to-Measure Comfort 


Not Sold in Stores but fitted in the 


seclusion of your home by a trained 


corsetiere. 
NU BONE STAY 


pi mh aN a 


TRIPLE WIR 





Interwoven and interlocked in such 
manner that astonishing results in the 
matter of support are obtained without 
the rigidity characteristic of solid sted 
stays or the flimsiness common to other 
wire bonings. Conforms to every 
movement of the body, is ventjlative and 
hygienic. Will not take a permanent 
bend. Can be laundered, 


Our Guaranty : ““A new corset if a Nu Bone 
tay rusts or breaks within one year. 


New spring Fashion Book FREE on request. 


Exclusive territory still open in some 
loc alities for ambitious corseticres 





THE NU BONE CORSET COMPANY, Corry, Pa. 
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D 
The Duchess of Marlborough Recommends se 
. 
) 
. 
This is ie Hair Toe a 
by Kate Seaton Mason, AY 
English Hair Specialist in treating the 
hair of the Vanderbilt family, Duche 
of Mario Mme. M 
and the leading soci 01 
of New York, London 





Paris, who testify to its super ity for 
thin, falling, weak, brittle, spitt 
and dead-looking, lusterless hi 


Makes Hair Look Twice as Thick a5 
It Really Is—Soft, Fluffy, Lustrous. 
This pure antiseptic shampoc 
from tonic, cleansing herbs. an 
equalled to cleanse and vigorae 
the hair and scalp, remove jane 
dust, excess oil, irritation, and 1© 
gether wi oo! Hair Tonic makes 
complete treatme Le 
perfect hels Was scalp health. — oy 
i onic, co. ~ tam -— 
= tube eueaieh for several a ont WN he 
At Leading Druggists ‘ ons Chi bb» 
Send 2c. for Mrs. Mason ‘s book, PH ys» 


to Preserve 1 ee eft & 
Also a tial a wid 





mous women, 
THE PAXTON TOILET CO. 
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a family, pay off a mortg 
better than you can now afford?) Why not do as 
thousands of other women are doing—make a 
good income selling the world famous Fibre-Silk 
Hosiery and Underwear in your home town? No 
experience necessary—we show you how. Fibre- 
Silk goods cost less, wear better and last longer. 


tablished in 1495, are the laryest in the 
world manufacturing and selling knit- 
goods direct to the consumer. Thou- 
sands of customers, all over the U.S., 
buying Fibre-8ilk hosiery and 
underwear direct by mail or 
through our special ayents, are 
getting far better value at a lower 
cost than can be secured in any 
other way. 


Women and Children have a soft, 
silky, beautiful lustre; feel delight- 
fully comfortable and pleasing; 
wear three times as long as or- 
dinary silk; fit snuy on ankle 
and are absolutely free from 
seams and lumps of every 
sort. The famous exelusive PEARL TOP insures perfect 


showiny all the latest creations in hosiery and underwear at 
money-saving prices sent upon request. If goods are not 
Satisfactory, money refunded. Send 50 cents for style No, 25 
described herewith. We fill orders direct where we have no 
representative. Where represented our agent will call on you. 


AGENTS WANTED In every town in the United States 
to sell Pibre-Silk goods, a perinin- 












You Can See Why 


nyx Ware 


Is “The World’s Best Enamel Ware’ 


- > ] ror _ T, 
Photographic Illustration No. 1, 
ippearing below, show the uItact if 

“a Func aitervar N90 eel 
an unused Onyx Ware utens Trctt ed 
See how smooth and perrect it 1 N 

ae ' ae hy, 

( racks, holes, pore 5 O! f ' Li¢ T} 
triple enamel coating ! nara \ ony. 
ind imperviou fo watel mr atmosphere 

T ow thee wanith ql tration Ne 
Now compare this With Hiustharro V0 
the csrrface yf rT) " ec ro} r* | i 

1! | | ymel \\ i! ) 
difference mall hole ' 

q kly 1 t See ft te fish scales 


! 
chip off and ruin th 
Fish scaling is automatic and con- | 


tinuous. It is not due to rough usage. 


VW hy this difference! It's 


' 1 j 'Y yer ye | 
the making and ma eu 
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Columbian Enameling & Stamping Co 
123 Beach Street FERRE HAUTE, IND 





Onyx Ware 








DO YOU NEED MONEY? 


Do you want to educate your children, support 
, buy a home, dress 










The World's Star Knitting Mills, es- 























50. 
per pair 
Style No.295 
Extra. lisht 
weight gauze, 
with high 
spliced heel 
and clouble 
sole and ex- 
tra long pearl 
top. The ideal 
stocking for 
summer wear— 
adorns and beau- 
tines any foot. 
Made in black, 
white, tan, slate, 
helio, royal blue, 
wine, pink and 
light blue—Sizes 4 
to 104%. Sent postpaid. 





libre Silk 


FE GIGTE REL 





Fibre-Silk stockings for Men, 










ft and comfort to stout and sliin alike. 
FREE BOOKLET containiny sample of raw material and 











vent, pleasant and profitable business. Fibre-Silk azent in 
Texas made $2,275 last fall. Our sales instructor tells you 
how. Getour free book. Write 
to-day. Address 





WINTER WINDS 

with their chilling, marring, roughening breat 
leave no trace on the fair face guarded by 
LABLACHE It preserves 
a fine complexion, restores 
onethathas faded. Invisible, 

adherent, delicately frag 
rant. Always a delight 
to women of refinement. 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous. 
Flesh,White, PinkorCream 
50c. a box of druggists or 
by mail. 


()ver two mililon 
boxes sold annually f 
JO cents Jor a samiple OX. 


BEN. LEVY CO., 
French Perfumers, Dept. H, 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE CLOVER CLUB 


HERE'S AN OPPORTUNITY FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 


FOR EVERY 







GIRL FROM SEVEN 


mail made us hold our breath in sheer excitement. 


The final result, though, show 
ahead, with Mrs. S. C. Porter of California, Mrs. L. 
L. E. Smith of Iowa, and Mrs. E. L. Minerly of 

Three cheers for each, three cheers for all! As I write. t 


TO SEVENTY 


L HAIL! Mrs. Samuel Owen of Florida is Queen of the Cloverites! A 
close-won victory it was. Only two days before the great Christmas con- 
test ended. the two leaders were a tie, with number three but two points 
behind, and numbers four and five pressing so near that the arrival of every 


ed Mrs. Owen. who had been ninth, three points 
H. Sullivan of Mississippi, Miss 
Panama as her four attendants. 

here has not yet been time 


to hear what gifts these fortunate five will select for themselves with their prize 


money—$50.00 for Her Majesty, our Queen 


ladies of lesser degrec. 


_ and corresponding amounts for the 


Valiant work was also done by the rank and file of busy bees who stored away for 
themselves thousands of dollars’ worth of “honey” in actual money and costly gifts. 


The Honor Roll of one 
hundred leads off with Mrs. 
S. B. McLane, of Florida. 
The others are: Mrs. G. P. 
Hopkins, Wis.; Rose Ficld- 
ing, Pa.; Miss W. S. Hem- 
ming, N. Y.; Ruby Bayless. 
Ariz.; Mrs. IE. Couch. Colo.: 
Dora Weiner, Tenn.; Ber- 
tha Starrett, Ohio; Lucille 
Vilmar, N. Y¥.; Anna C. 
Carlson, Minn.: Mrs. Mar- 
garet A. Burgess, Cal: Etta 
Buckley. Mass.; Mrs. J. D. 
Matlock, Ark.: Helen B. 
Collins, N. Y.; Miss Lizzie 
W. Johnston, N.¥.; Joseph- 
ine Asher Vacher. Cal.; 
Elizabeth Kelly. Md.; Muss 
Helen Foster Goodman, 
Pa.; Evelyn FE. Wentz, Pa.; 
Maud Miner, IIls.; Mrs. 
Condit M. Davison, N. J.: 
Mrs. B. N. Smith, Cal.; IL. 
M. Keach, Wis.; Mrs. FF. i. 
Carmer, Kansas; Mrs. Jos. 
W.Verbarg, Ind.; Mary FE. 
MacKenzie, N. Y¥.; Mrs. 
Ray Moss, Utah; Mrs. M. 
J. Mitchell, Neb.; Lucy . 
Bareille, Mass.; Mrs. Clara 
Ic. Mossgrove, Mass.; Mrs. 
Geo. G. Williams, Fla; 
Clara Luther, N. Y¥.; Mrs. 
J. W. Clark, Ga.; Jane Cul- 
ver, Colo.; Mrs. N. M. 
Youndt, Tlls.; Mrs. David 
Craig, Mont.; Maude Dan- 
forth, Conn.; Mrs. %. .\. 


Guntis, Texas; Sara 
Frances Smith, Ind.; Mrs. 
M.C. Drisler, N. ¥.; Lau- 
retta S. Slater, Conn.; Mrs. 
Harriet J. Barnes, Cal; 
Mrs. G. Rapp, Ills.; Mabel 
Hoeyve. Ta.; Lillian White, 
ky.; Miss J. S. Lewis. Me.; 
Mrs. Wm. Hankey. Minn.; 
Mrs. $. E. Moon lN. J.; 
Mrs. Guy Vail. N. M.; 
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Elizabeth Simmons, Ohio; 
Mrs. J. S. Ashley, Tenn.; 
Mrs. Thos. W. Shumate, 
Va.; Mrs. C. H. Landstreet, 
Ala.; Lily Lindauer, IIb; 
Cassilina M. Perry, Me.; 
Mrs. Jennie H. Rodkey, 
Pa.; Miss Josephine Land- 
phere, Mich.; Mrs. D. T. 
Evans, N. Y.; Mrs. Curt 
Miller, Ore.; A. Ramona 


Tripp, N. J.; Miss Lucy B. 
Sargent, Ky.; Miss Belinda 
Hake, Ohio; Mamie A. 
Grove, Texas; Mrs. It. 
Rice, Wis.; Miss Ruth C. 
Andrews, Wis.; Mrs. Maud 
Graham, Kan.; Mrs. W. M. 
Lloyd, Ala.; Mrs. T. P. 
Beard, N. Y.; Tone I. 
Beardsley, N. D.; Vera Van 
Allen, Mich.; Harriet Gen- 
nis, N. Y.; Mrs. Martha D. 
Austin, Mass.; Mrs. A. H. 
Northrup, Ind.; Sara R. 
Stoutenburg, N. ¥.; Doro- 
thy D. Chase, Pa.; Grace 
Jones, Ohio; Miss Abbie L. 
Gale, N. HL: Mrs. A. Croon, 
Minn.; Mrs. W. H. Me- 
Cleary, Idaho; Mrs. Lucile 
Mangold, Ill.; Mrs. C. H. 
Brothers, Ky.; Mrs. FE. K. 
Slack, Md.; Stella Nash, 
Texas; Ellen K. Schatfer, 
Colo.; Edna M. Moore, N. 
J.; Mrs. G. L. Winship, 
Mass.; Mrs. W. A. Free- 
man, Cal.; Ellen K. Peters, 
Ga.; Annie L. Thornton, 
Ga.; Mrs. Ida B. Raymond, 
N. J.; Laura A. Barnes, 
Cal.; Gussie Stephan, Ohio; 
Lila J. Strange, I'la.; Mrs. 
Florence Noye Lamson, 
Me.; Mrs. Mamie Belle 
Cox, S. C.; Mrs. L. Weston, 
Pa.: Mrs.Grubb Rowe, 
N. Y.; Mina Siver, N. Y.; 
Miss A. L. Lerry, Calif. 


IFTS and honors and special prizes, all for fattening one’s very own purse! 
That's exactly what these Cloverites have done, and it is what you yourself can 


do if you really want to. 


“What girl hath done, girl can do.” She can! The door of opportunity by no 


means closed with 1912. 


The door of opportunity now swings wider than ever and 


opens directly into our clover fields where every girl is welcomed. 
As Browning in “Rabbi Ben Ezra” says, “The best is vet to be.” 


Say these words over and apply them to yourself, “The best is vet to be 


for me.” 





Help them come true by letting the Clover Club show you how to turn your idle 
minutes into money, vour lonesome ones into pleasant pastime. 
Even the Cloverites. who are used to Clover activities, can not guess all the delight- 


ful new things 1918 is to bring. January started by being ‘Surprise Month” which 
was as much fun as a Christmas stocking. 

At all times Clover Club work brings gratification, as girls literally by the thousand 
will tell you. 


The stationery came and T am delighted with it. In fact, I feel so proud of all the things 
the Club has given me. I wear the brooch all the time and have given a tea just to use it 
dear little Clover spoons and the dainty cups and saucers I bought with Clover oni _ y 
also took a much needed three-day vacation at a famous hotel in C., with money nae 
through the club. Mrs. KE. L M 

P.S. Just as I had finished this I recetved the Clover-table linen. Thanks! I inen is m 
great hobby, and this is lovely. ve Ak y 


How I wish you were here, dear Helen Hathaway, to hear with me this afternoon Parki 
our own prima donna. This pleasure has been made possible for me by my Clover ina, 
last month. And another good thing is happening. T am growing stronger all the mie and 
you can not imagine what it means to me after two years of suffering to realize that Da 
really getting well. G. J. Rancis City 


All six of those dear little sterling spoons arrived, and I was just tickled to death wl 
darling little diamond brooch came, too. [also received the motto and think it fi ee 
girl should have it. J. am going to work for the gold watch next. I haven't 5 ae oN 
time to work, but I don't know how I could give it up, now that I are Sarel © much 


Mrs. W. P. F.. San Francisco 


“Ww DON’T know how I could give it 

up, now that I have. started.” 
Doesn’t that sound encouraging as well 
as temptingly pleasant? 


Why not at least send for a copy of our Y. Z LL, 
little “Guide to Moneyville’’? It’s free, 
and looking it over may decide you to join y, 


the happy host of girls already “‘in clover.” Secietaey- 1 
I shall be glad to hear from you. It’s Web 
The Delineator, New York 


not a bit too soon to begin earning money 
for a lovely new outfit this Spring. 





dusts and polishes 
everywhere. 


Not an atom of dus 
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is well worth tts cost. 
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to dust and clean the 
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EASTER EMBROIDERIES 


[Continued from page 197] 





The bears can 
be worked in 
dark brown. The 
little Dutch girl 
watering flowers 
may be in la- 
venders, with the 
flowers in na- 
tural colors. 
Two children 
running from a 
third is sweet in 
pinks and blues. 
Robins, squirrels, 


| rabbits, dogs, lit- 
, Y Id ] tle men and many 
our e a other little Dutch 


girls and boys are 


also given in this 
O rs et transfer. 


Do you use 
| 
| 





pieces of linen 
together with 
buttonholing. 
Leave one end 
open to slip the 
asbestos mat 
through. 

There is also 
another way of 
making these 
covers. The de- 
sign is stamped on 
one piece of linen, 
and another, just 
a trifle larger, is 
cut in half. The 
two pleces are 
then hemmed 
along the cut edge 
and the hems are 
overlapped and 
pinned together, | 
You now button- 
hole through this 
and the stamped 








service pads of as- 
bestos on your ta- 
ble? If you don't, | 

you should if you The new punch-work waist (No. 10451] hs 






















The delicate colorings and beautiful Ins 


L 
" 
5 
5 
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You have long treasured q Swesine Silk lend a richness and indi 
a 
5 
i 
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in your mind a quiet vision of 
the ideal corset for you,—soft, 





which will make your gowns at once the ¢ 


and admiration of all your 
have proper re- 


















i Price, 15 cents plece and cut SUESINE 
comfortable, flexible, yet trim spect for your | [ way tie 7 me 
: ; Dae ishe apie, » ~c The on of ard 
and carrying its exquisite figure polished table edges. The You know who it repeat 
e: ; : Transfer | | Matis Inserted a Why should YOU have faith in the in 
be lines toa nicety. No. 10454 con- throu gh the . nace the manufacturer is $0 shamed of 
“ : ae ~ t name on it! 
(r ro tains four dif- ee, ‘ opening at the ‘ho No saatter ahi | bay =. 
You have pictured this ideal ferent sizes: \ggiP™ay ) fo center. Mark- -_ ne aeiee et genuine e Silk 
: C4 - - - A ) 2 o , . 
corset as transforming those lines in one of each of | a © { QO -&'/ ing cotton No |B] ill sce that your ‘order is filled justas vei 
. h _ } = \ a as : . im =6by a reliable retail house, at 39. ss 
your figure that you do not admire, the three 6 ny Mat A lost 20 or 25can be Ry) Write AT ONCE for the 42 FREE samples, 
and leaving in their place those large r sizes ‘ tei o aD), ¥ O | used. The edge " RE in CANADA is SOc, ya , 
long, sweeping lines that you have 1s given, and PE WN » IN MN A oe should be run . 
so much admired in other women. EW OL the 3 ES before button- ma Cty 
smaller. Phe Roman cut-work design of 10455, holing to pre- Se ee a es” as" | = 
Such a corset is your assurance Work two Price, 15 cents 


Vent fraying, 
that every gown would be a suc- 

cess,—that every dress, every suit, 
would fit better, look stylish longer, 


and be more pleasing to you. 
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Produce Lines of Living Beauty 





Design No. 8076. Size 17x22 inches. Tobe Fubeu 
ered in Shades of Kusset Brown, Delft Blue and. 







Tapestry Pillow Outfit 


‘ 
> 
i 


: y 
: i ae 4K | £) . 4 Nf 4 Given 


. For they are designed over : ‘ We give you the handsome pillow top made 
living models, and each style | epee | | ff of Pure Linen Russian Crash and teach yo 
a et 5 \ 


19] | the new Pie” cnr ae : y 

: + ese — — h if you will send us cover the reg: 
interprets the exquisite grace The windmill pattern of No. 10453 \nother motif of N 7 DP ber mice Cf 6 a ns 
of a beautiful human figure. tif of No. 10453 am 


iia, * WN} | Grand Prize Grecian Silk Floss 


ee <— outfit. Outfit that we give you 
Ss | i ae 1 Pillow Top of Pure Linen Russian Crash. 


| 1 Illustrated Easy pi et 

; trie you every stitch of new af ae 
Jesign. = 

1 New Premiam Art Book (500 Premium J 


offers). 


| | Richardson’s __ 
Grand Prize Grecian Silk Floss} 


is a pure silk floss that is unexcelled eR. " 
for all sorts of embroider 


You will be specially inter- 


ested in J. C. C. Corsets, 








383.232  £*2e5s=2 =)6h—CUU 
















Js GONE, 'Cometa: ave boned | 
with a remarkable non-rustible 
boning which has the rare quality 
of permanent flexibility. That 
%: the reason J. (CC. Coren 
retain their shape and figure-im- 


proving qualities far longer than 
other corsets. 





We are making this remarkable offer 

in order to prove to you its over- 

whelming superiority and to show 

how beautifully you can do all sorts of 

Art Embroidery work with our as 
sistance. Write for rige Tias 

Do not delay. - 

| | Send Now is the biggest offer we tutes See 

ever made. Be sure and write today enc ar 

Stamps or silver, Give dealer's name. . 

| Richardson Silk Compa 
Dept. 2023 305-9 W. Adams St., C 


You will always find the latest 
style tendencies expressed in J. 
C. C. Corsets,—yet dangerous 
extremes incompatible with good 
dressing are carefully avoided. 














ee 1, |*/ 
ee 
J. C. C. Corsets are sold by ay 


Several nursery fj Te ee , ; > 
| ah Hissiabsots: the peered suey figures are contained in transfer No. 10453. Price, 15 cents 
Wt try from $1.00 to $6.00.—Sensi- SS 
| ble prices that secure for you the - 

same quality and style excellence 


for which many women are now 
ent paying much higher prices, 
ib | Ask your dealer to show you the 


. C.C. Corset for your figure. 
he cannot supply you we will, 
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num cooking vtensils—complete outfit 


Model 301. The button 


oxford will be popular 
this season in all lea- 


thers. [hisglazed 4. 

kid model with ee 

cloth top, has ; 
/ ™—? 


the newest 
full toe. 


style you want 


—with comfort such as you 
have never known before 


This ideal combination you will find in 
the Red Cross Shoe. 
Go and see the trim, modish lines, the 


smart new features, the exquisite refine- 
ment of finish of the many new models now 
on display by the Red Cross dealer in your 


town. 

Try them on. See how the sole bends 
with your foot. Tanned by a special proc- 
ess to retain all the natural flexibility of 
the leather, the snuggest-fitting Red Cross 
models are so whol i comfortable you may 
walk for hours and hardly know you have 
them on. 

Your dealer has them in all the fashionable leathers 
and mnaterials. Go now and see for yourself how this 
shoe excels in its wonderful combination of Style and 
Comfort. Oxfords $3.50 and §4. High Shoes $4, 
$4.50 and $5. 


Por sale by leading ,. 
dealers everywhere. ( 





Write for this Style Book 
today 

This book tells what willbe ¢ 
worn in shoes this season, | 
and shows the correct mod- 
els for every occasion and . 
every purpose. Write for | 
your copy today. Address 
The Krohn-Fechheimer 
Co., 303-330 Dandridge St., 
Cincinnati, O. 


“Benda with 

nour font’? 

Taane Mana 

f there ls no RED CROSS 
town, write us 


direct. We have .000 wom- 
pelos mail and guarantee to fit your foot 





We Proudly Call 


Our New Hair Styles 


“Spring Beauties” 
Send for FREE COPY 


The New “CASQUE” Transformations, Pompa- 
Coiffare dours, Waves and 


Wigs, with or without side or center 
partings. All kinds of beautiful ventila- 
ted work, so natural in finish as to defy 
detection. Send for Art Catalog. Also 

Kalos Booklet, “Beauty’s Charm.” 


Ladies visiting Chicago may have their 
own hair made Naturally Curly by the 
Nestle Process. Weare the Agents for 
America and hold the Nestle License 
to do and also to teach this wonderful 
process. Write for information. 


SWITCHES 
(Straight Hair) (Wavy Hair) 

14% oz. 18-in. $1.00 | 1% oz. 20-in. $2.00 
oz. 20-in. . 144 oz. 22-in. 3.00 
. 22-in, 2 oz. 24-in. 4.00 
. 24-in. : 2 oz. 26-in. 5.95 
. 24-in. 24 0z. 28-in. 6.95 

, 26-in. Special 30-in. 
30-in. avy Switch, $8.00 


WIGS and TOUPEES for MEN our 
specialty. Send for measurement chart. 


“BLUE VIOLETS’’ Examination 
The New Perfume. Deli- Free 
cate,Elusive,Lasting. § Sea? Safe 
Senul he for trial bottle. Sanitary seal 
The E. Burnham Iilus- of all goods 
trated Lessons teach 
everything we do in 
BEAUTY CULTURE 
and in) MANUFAO- 

TURE. 
SEND FOR FREE 
PROSPEOTUS. 


E. BURNHAM 
138 N. State St., Chicago, Dept. 203 








Special 1913 Price 
CAL Cee 


My direct price saves 4% to % other prices ; also 

Saves 75% of your fuel and half your work. 
_ Iam making a special 1913 

Factory price on 10,000 


ell 











t 3 roasting and baking compart 


ments —all lined with pure 
aluminum, also covers pure 
aluminum lined. Can never 

rust or corrode. Roasts, 
bakes, boils, steams, fries and 
stews. Finest grade seamless alumi- 


FREE. FREE 
RECIPE BOOK tells how to cut down 
your meat and grocery bills. 
Sold only Direct from Factory 
M t once 


zef pety vctal price al 


30 Days 


$ - qe a 
WM. CAMPBELL CO., Dept. A28, DETROIT, MICH. 
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PICTURES 
[Continued from page 168] 


F YOU are reasonable your attitude is: 
will hear what he has to say and 
how he says it; and try to get all the in- 
terest I can out of his sermon or speech.” 
Well, that is precisely the attitude in 
which we should approach a picture; we 
should try to see it and feel it from the 
artist’s point of view. 

While it is true that the point of 
view of each artist must be peculiar to 
himself, nevertheless there are certain 
broad distinctions in the way in which 
artists view the visible world that it is 
worth while to understand. 

One great distinction in the point of view 
is that which exists between the realistic 
and the ideal motive. Some artists paint 
simply the visible appearance of the 
world; others use the materials of nature 
to express some idea that they have in 
their own minds. 

One, for example, will paint a girl 
standing near a window, as much as pos- 
sible like the real girl who serves him as 
a model; while another will feel that with 
a little alteration of features and fig- 
ure and position he can make her more 
like the type of beauty that attracts him. 

For example, in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of New York is a small picture 
by a Dutch artist of the seventeenth 
century, Jan Vermecr. 

Now this little picture is one of the 
gems of the Metropolitan collection. It 
is the work of a man who had no other 
motive than to represent the figure and 
its surroundings exactly as he saw them. 
But then he saw them with a marvelous 
delicacy of observation. 

In the original the scene is pervaded 
with a soft, pure light that pours in 
through the window, rendering the wom- 
an’s cap transparent, touching into all 
kinds of subtle beauty her dress and the 
various objects on the table, and even 
giving a certain mysterious charm to the 
bare wall. 

Jan Vermeer, like the other Dutch 
artists of his time, was a very skilful 
painter, and his hand had the delicacy 
of skill that enabled him to render the 
beauty that he saw in this scene. He 
may have felt that it was all very char- 
acteristic of the girl herself; of the fresh, 


wholesome daintiness of her life. At 
any rate, the picture conveys to us that 
impression. 


On the other hand. it is very likely 
that the artist had no such extra motive; 
he was simply absorbed in the beauty of 
the actual spectacle, and enjoyed it so 
fully and represented it so lovingly that 
he makes us share his delight. 

Another painter might have attempted 
the same subject and contrived only to 
make us recognize how real the different 
objects in the room appear. Vermeer, 
however, makes us feel how  beauti- 
ful they are; more beautiful, indeed, 
than we might have noticed them to be 
if we had seen the actual objects. For 
this is one of the things that we may ex- 
pect to find in good realistic pictures: 
that they give us a “heightened sense” of 
the significance or beauty of the object 
represented. In fact, I believe that this 
is the true test of a realistic picture. 

But now turn to the other picture, 
“The Storr,” by a modern Frenchman. 
The boy and girl are drawn from nature; 
the plants, the path, and so on. look nat- 
ural; but there has been no attempt to 
represent an incident realistically. The 
picture, on the contrary, 1s the product 
of the artist’s fancy, of some idea; the 
subject is ideal and it is treated ideally. 

He has pictured to himself the Gold- 
en Age of which poets sing; when hu- 
manity was supposed to live in hap- 
py, simple intimacy with nature; when 
all men were strong and handsome and 
all women beautiful. It is all a fable. 
Never, anywhere, at any time, did the 
Golden Age exist, and yet the belief in it 
is renewed in the first transport of happi- 
ness of all young lovers. 

Here are two of them; not individuals 
to be thought of as having separate 
characters and responsibilities, but types 
of the union of young love. They have 


been roaming in the woods, ‘‘all the world 
forgetting,” when a roll of thunder, fol- 
lowing a flash of lightning, has disturbed 
their dream. The girl is a little alarmed, 
and the boy is hurrying her to shelter. 

It is beside the point to notice that if 
the drapery can be suspended in the 
position in which it is represented, it 
must be that it is buoyed up by the wind 
coming from in front, in which case the 
rain will come from the same direction, 
and the drapery will therefore afford no 
protection. It is equally beside the 
point to wonder if a shepherd boy ever 
had such a graceful figure and beautiful 
face; or whether girls were ever accus- 
tomed to roam about the woods in such 
costumes as this. 

The artist has not troubled himself 
with facts or probabilities; his subject is 
altogether fanciful, and he has represent- 
ed it as his fancv suggested. If you like 
the picture, it will be because it has 
qualities which are the reverse of those 
that may have made you like the Ver- 
meer. 

Some people in their admiration of 
the latter may say that ‘The Storm” is 
unnatural and sentimental; others, en- 
joying these qualities, will object to the 
Vermeer as being homely and uninter- 
esting. A wiser course, especially for 
those who are beginning the study of 
pictures, is to try to discover the merit 
in each; and to recognize that they rep- 
resent two different kinds of beauty. 

In the one case, he represents nature 
as he sees it and feels it; in the other he 
improves on nature. For example, the 
actual boy who was the model for this 
picture probably had not such perfect 
limbs, so the artist altered his drawing 
to make the figure, as far as possible, ap- 
proach the perfection of a Greek statue. 

So, also, if he felt the beauty of his 
picture would be increased by placing 
the drapery in certain folds, he would not 
hesitate to do so, since his feeling for 
beauty finds expression in beauty of form. 
That is to say, he wished first of all that 
the composition of the whole picture 
should present a beautiful pattern of 
line and form; that the direction of the 
limbs and bodies, and the contours, or 
outside lines. should help to make the 
pattern beautiful. 

Secondly, having arranged these lines 
and forms so that they make a beautiful 
pattern against the background—a pat- 
tern which would be just as beautiful if, 
instead of using human figures, the ar- 
tist had obtained a similar arrangement 
by using, for example, flowers—he pro- 
ceeds to give as much beauty as he can 
to the figures, faces and drapery. 

Vermeer, on the contrary, gave indi- 
vidual characterization, not only to the 
girl at the window, but to all the objects 
in the room; and sought for beauty of 
composition less through line and form 
than through the development of the 
whole scene in lighted atmosphere. 

Some artists, then, go to nature for 
their subjects; others use nature to ex- 
press some idea of their own. The for- 
mer try to represent nature as they see it, 
and to discover beauty in its actual con- 
crete appearance; the latter try to im- 
prove on nature, so as to make it con- 
form to their abst ract ideas of perfection, 
and in doing this they rely particularly 
on grace of line and form and beauty of 
face. 

Their figures are perfected types of 
physical beauty, or, as they call them 
ideal; while those of the realist repre- 
sent individual persons with a distinct 
character. To bring the distinction down 
to as simple a statement as possible: i 
is one of ideal physi ees 

physical perfection versus 
expression of character. 

In a word, the motives and the meth- 
ods of these two artists are quite differ- 
ent; and to appreciate the work of either 
we must approach it from his own stand- 
point. There are other distinctions 

. of 
point of view, but the one we have b 
considering is so important to a ‘cht 

: . i ee a right 
understanding of pictures that | 
I may bee od f oe ae 
y xcused lor recapitulating it, 
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125,000,000 Explosions 
Inside Every Grain 


Each grain of wheat or rice contains at least 125,000,000 
Starch granules. 


Each of those granules holds in its center a tiny bit of 
moisture. 

Prof. Anderson's process does this: 

It seals the grains up in steel guns. 

It applies to the guns 550 degrees of heat. 

It turns the moisture to steam, creating a pressure inside of 
each granule of 175 pounds to the inch. 


Then the guns are suddenly unsealed. The steam in each 
granule explodes. 


And those 125,000,000 explosions blast every starch gran- 
ule to pieces. 


Why It Is Done 


Digestive juices can't well act on the solid granules. 


They must be broken. That’s why grain is cooked, baked 
or toasted before one tries to eat it. 


But no mere cooking breaks up half the granules. 


So Prof. Anderson invented this method. It breaks up all 
the granules. 


The foods that result are the most digestible grain foods 
that science has ever produced. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c Except in 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


Airy, Nut-Like Morsels 


These exploded grains are by millions considered the acme 
of delicious food. 













They are eight times normal size. 
They are four times as porous as bread. 


_ And the thin-walled grains, crisp and enticing, taste much 
like toasted nuts. 


_ Serve with cream and sugar. Or mix with fruit. Or float 
like crackers in a bow! of milk. 


There was never a cereal food quite so enchanting as either 
Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice. 


Folks ate last year 250,000,000 dishes. 


The Quaker Oats @m pany 


Sole Makers—Chicago 
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THE WISDOM OF MAny 


TRICKS THAT CLEVER HOUSEKEEPERS HAVE FOUND ayp 
TRIED OUT. WHAT HAVE YOU DISCOvEREp> 


suggestions, such as short cuts in house- 


be successfully 
cleaned by the use of 
alittle milk and white 
soap. Put the glove 
to be cleaned on the 
hand; moisten a soft 
flannel cloth in milk, 
rub on a little soap and go over the entire 
glove, renewing the milk and soap on the 
cloth when needed. and dry with an- 
other cloth. The glove is thus nicely 
cleaned, remains soft, and wears longer 
than if gasoline is used, and you are 
spared the trouble, odor and danger of 
the latter. 

Mrs. M. M. M.. San Francisco, Cal. 


ration of meals. 


Belts clastic one-half to three- 

—— - quarters of an inch wide, 
measuring a little less than your waist 
measure, 1s excellent for holding down 
separate Walsts lirmly. and, owing to its 
expansion, permits of unrestricted breath- 
ing without the binding or cutting sen- 
sation which follows the use of a cord or 
tape around the waist. Fasten it with 
a rather large-sized hook and eye sewed 
on the ends of it. 

C. E. A., Penn Yan, N. Y. 


ei A PIECE of black or white 


ForYour | WHEN dishes begin to 
Dishes get discolored or ‘yel- 
ee low with age,”” they may 


be whitened by scouring with common 
baking-soda which will not scratch the 
most delicate china. 


Mrs. H. R. H., Meadowbrook, W. Va. 


Stop AN EXCELLENT 
Scratching Way to keep_ orna- 
“ments from marking a 


highly polished surface is to paste soft 
blotting-paper on the bottoms of them. 
No matter how often they are moved 
about by careless maids, no marks or 
scratches will result. 


E. H., Bethesda, Md. 





SELECT a large 
carrot and scoop 
out the center, string 
a cord through the two sides of the top 
and tie to the curtain red in the kitchen 
window. Put water every day in the 
scooped - out center, and soon pretty 
green shoots will be spreading around 
the carrot and making it invisible. 
M.H.D., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ABit of | IF YOU have an 
Plant Lore ailing potted plant 
try the following remedy. 


Take half an Irish potato, scoop out 
some of the pulp and place the shell. 
hollowed side down, on the earth sur- 
rounding the plant. After a few davs. 
during which time don't water the plant, 
examine the potato. If you find stick- 
ing to its inner surface a collection of 
small bugs you may feel certain that vou 
have foiled the enemy that has been 
poisoning the soil and destroying the 
plant. The moisture of the potato 
serves as a magnet to the little insects. 
Mrs. J. J. O'C., Washington, D. C. 


To Mend | GET a roll of strong 
Overshoes surgeon's plaster, 
and when an overshoe 


becomes torn or worn, cover the place 
with the plaster; go over it with black 
Shoe - polish. The patch will not be 
noticeable and will outwear the over- 
Shoe. I also use a small piece of the 
plaster, with the child’s name written 
with ink, to paste on the inside of the 
rubbers, so they will not get mixed up 
at school. The teachers think it an 
excellent plan. E. S. M., Indiana, « 


A Novel 
Hanging Plant 
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things that make up the sum of the house- 
wife’s work outside of the actual prepa- 
One dollar each will be 
paid for available items, but none will 
be acknowledged or returned. 





An Easy Way to WE HAVE thought best to confine To Clean the Kitch. 
Clean Kid Gloves our Wisdom of Many éo helpful en Range 
keeping methods and the easiest way of 
KID gloves may accomplishing the thousand and one AN ORDINARY 


- 
. ~~. 


lackboard 
eraser is splendid ty 
keep near the kitch- 
en range. By ug 
It to wipe off the 
top, the range is kept 
Clean and does not 
need to be washed or polished more thay 


once a weck. The erasers can be pur. 
chased at a very small cost. 


R. Q., Irving Pk., Chicago, Ill 


To Clean | TAKE five or six cup. 
White Furs | _ fuls_ of flour (accord. 
ing to size of fur) and heat 


in the oven. Spread the fur on th 
table, rubbing and working the hot 
flour into it with the hands. Lay away 
for an hour, then shake out the flour 
thoroughly, and the fur will Jook [ike 
new. F. D., Alma, Okla. 


A“French Fell” | PUT on. the sted 
Wrinkle hemmer, place 
edges of seam in hen- 


mer and proceed as you would in hem. 
ming a ruffle. The result is a French 
felled seam, especially nice for dainty 
materials, particularly babies’ clothes, 
Mrs. C. S. J., Arlington, Texas, 


Rian W HEN making but. 
Buttonholes tonholes in material 
that ravels, carefully cut 


the buttonhole the right size, then have 
hot wax ready, dip a hot knife into it, 
and run at once through the hole. Not 
one thread will ravel and the button- 
holes will be nice and firm. Take your 
stitches after the wax is cold. Or, after 
vou cut the buttonholes, sew around 
them near the edge with the sewing- 
machine. They will never come out. 

L. C., Kansas. 


: NSTEAD of corks 
A Hint forthe | 1 that are always 
pushing up into the 
salt and pepper shakers, I paste a piece 
of passe-partout over the opening on the 
bottom. Ten cents’ worth will last for 
alongtime. Mrs.R.G.E., Sibley, Mo. 


Salt-Shaker 


ILL with 
A Good Use for Wom- ee saad 


Out Hot-Water Bag aeveale Riera 


hot bag is needed. These have often 
given great relicf in sciatic rheumatism, 
and afford rest and comfort to a lame 
back. G. K., Charleston, W. Va. 


PASTE black mos- 

quito bar over the 
small breaks in wire net- 
ting; when dry, coat with paint, varnish 
or linseed-oil to match the rest of the 
screen. If carefully done, the patches 
are scarcely noticeable and will last two 


seasons or more. 
Mrs. W. K. L., Mason, Mich. 


When Teo ts] Oat hints fr the st 


‘room is seldom known 
outside of a hospital ward and not > 
there in many cases. The hint 1s, how 
obtain a cold cloth without the us ‘ 
ice. Every one knows that in ieee . 
weakness a cold cloth on the forehe . 
base of brain is orie of the most come ; 
ing things in the world. In the oh 
hospitals, and where ice 3s cau se 
is necessary is to wet a linen clot ' ‘ol 
it to and fro in the air, fold it, an ‘i 4 
it on the patient. Have another a 
ready and prepare it in the same = i 
These cloths have a grateful an are 
pleasing coolgegs than those Ditka 
by using ice.§ ates) 
ie firs: J. Te C so Ons | 


To Repair 
Wire Netting 


NE of the most ust 
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BITS OF NEWS—IMPORTANT 


TIPS THAT EVERY GOOD HOUSEKEEPER OUGHT 
TO BE POSTED ABOUT 


aa a | 
Home Economiks 
for Farmers’ Wives 


THE Farmers : 
Wives’ Read- 
ing Course, in con- 
nection with the 
Home Economics 
work at the New 
York State College 
of Agriculture of 
Cornell University, 
has a membership 
this year of about seventeen thousand. 
The work is conducted through printed 
bulletins and correspondence, and is de- 
signed to help the women of rural com- 
munities in the study of farm home 
problems. The bulletins form a basis 
for the program of study. Reports are 
sent to the college of the work done 
and the clubs are visited by the teaching 
staff of the College of Agriculture at 
which time lectures and conferences are 
held. 

There is also a three months’ Winter 
course at Cornell which embraces lectures 
on nutrition, sanitation, household man- 
agement and house planning and furnish- 
ing, together with laboratory work in 
cooking and sewing. There are no col- 
lege entrance requirements for this 
course, neither is university credit given. 
It is in no sense a professional course, but 
it aims to prepare its students to become 
better housekeepers. 


An Object Lesson | [N_ ROCHES- 
I Relat | TER Nr York 
a Housekeep- 


ing Center has been opened to teach peo- 
plein the crowded foreign districts how to 
keep house in accordance with American 
standards. Each room of the house fur- 
nishes an object lesson in simple sanitary 
furnishings. 

Classes of children are drilled in the 
various departments of housekeeping— 
the boys being taught gardening and the 
use of tools in home carpentering. 


Move in Kansas 
oe highly qualified "phy- 


sician and lecturer to tour the State with 
a carload of exhibits consisting of tubes 
of bacteria of all the prevalent diseases; 
miniature models of sleeping-tents, sleep- 
ing-windows and sleeping-porches, large 
pictures showing unsanitary districts and 
premises, and the same made sanitary 
by cleaning and disinfecting. The lec- 
turer dwells principally upon the cause, 
prevention and cure of tuberculosis and 
typhoid fever. The fly is not forgotten 
by the lecturer, who has a moving-picture 
exhibit to explain his lectures. The pub- 
lic is becoming more and more educated 
upon questions of sanitation and hygiene, 
and the State is making every effort to 
stamp out the White Plague. 
E. R. M., Muscotah, Kans. 


ods and ideas 


edged or returned. 


Visiting Nurse Em- AS A practi- 
| ployed by Newspaper | cal experi- 
ment in how to 
improve the condition of the poor, the lead- 
ing newspaper of Racine, Wisconsin, has 
added to its staff a visiting nurse, whose 
services are free to the poor of the city. 
Cases of want or illness reported to the 
office are immediately investigated. Em- 
ployment is found for men out of work, 
the services of a physician are procured 
when necessary, and practical demon- 
Strations in economy and hygiene are 
given to the mothers. The chief aim, 
however, is to prevent the further spread 
of tuberculosis by teaching sanitation, 
not only in the homes where the disease 
exists, but also by lectures in the public 
schools to the teachers and the mothers of 
the district. M.C.D., Racine, Wis. 













E WANT news of the latest things 
in domestic science, of the books 
that will help us most, of new meth- 
in local housewives’ 
clubs, news of the cooking and house- 
work world in general, and we invite 
all our readers to contribute. 
will be no _ recipes 
hints printed in 

One dollar each will be paid for avail- 
able items, but none will be acknowl- 


A Woman's Club | 
* Model Kitchen 


a HE twenty- 

thousand - dollar 
Woman’s Club 
House of Phoenix, 
Arizona, is ready for 
occupancy, and the 
members of this ban- 
ner club of the 
Southwest are rejoic- 
ing in the possession 
of one of the most beautiful and com- 
modious structures of its kind in the 
country. Special attention has been giv- 
en by the Household Economics Depart- 
ment of the club to the fitting-up of a 
model kitchen where meals may be pre- 
pared for any number of guests and also to 
a classroom where demonstration lectures 
and classes in cooking may be held. The 
two rooms are connected by a dumb- 
waiter and speaking-tube. In both rooms 
are zinc-topped table-cabinets and gas- 
plates, and many windows for ventilation 
and light. 

Against the left wall of the kitchen are 
the sink and drain-boards, the latter hav- 
ing cupboards built below them. At the 
front of the kitchen is the gas-range and 
the pantry, both perfect in their fittings. 
In the middle of the room is a table- 
cabinet with zinc top, drawers below and 
open glass shelves across the center of the 
top. Leading from the rear of the kitch- 
en are double-action doors into the audi- 
torium; one for ingress, one for exit, and 
the entrance to the screened porch. 

This porch is one of the most conve- 
nient parts of the house and was designed 
with a cement noor, especially for the 
purpose of standing ice-cream freezers 
and other articles that would soil and 
spoil a wooden floor. 


Wise the grocers have 
found a new way of 


adding to their profits. They prepare 
for the Saturday rush by tying up pack- 
ages of staple groceries in advance, to 
facilitate the filling of orders on that 
busy day. In weighing up our Saturday 
delivery from one of the best stores, we 
found these discrepancies: 


There 
nor household 
this department. 


1 lb walnuts, short 3 oz. 
5 Ibs. sugar, ‘35 02. 
1 Ib. coffee, ‘1% oz. 
1 Ib. butter, ‘* 1 oz. 
1 peck potatoes, 1 Ib. 


Moral: Let your grocer know that you 
have a pair of scales in your kitchen and 
use them. 

W. C. B., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Woman's Hand in "THE last census 
Most Everything |. Places women 
in all but nine of the 


three hundred and three occupations 
listed. 

No women are mentioned as sailors, 
marines or soldiers. There are none re- 
corded as members of a regular fire de- 
partment force. and there are no street- 
car drivers, though there are two motor- 
women. None are listed as telephone 
or telegraph linemen, no apprentices 
and helpers to roofers and slaters, no 
helpers to steam-boiler makers or brass 
workers. 

There are five hundred and eight ma- 
chinists and one hundred and eighty-five 
blacksmiths. There are now one hundred 
and twenty-five occupations in each of 
which more than one thousand women 
are engaged and only sixty-three in which 
the number employed exceeds five thou- 
sand. 

Mrs. S. K. K., Denver, Colo. 
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We Want Recipes! 
For rmours Monthly Cook Book 


Generous Cash Prizes 
Cook Books and Bouillon Cubes FREE 


E want new recipes for the 70,000 women who read Armour’s 
Monthly Cook Book every month—recipes that will help them 
set good and economical and wholesome tables, while making 

the best use of leading Armour products. 
Send us a recipe that suggests some particularly appetizing manner 1n 
which to serve Armour’s “Star” Ham; new and practical ways to make 
use of Armour’s Extract of Beef; tell us your favorite method for 
serving any one of Armour’s Veribest Specialties (Canned Meats, Soups, 
Pork and Beans, etc.), or give us one of the recipes in which you use 
Armour’s “Simon Pure” Leaf Lard— 

—And in return we will present you with generous samples of 
Armour’s Bouillon Cubes, both beef and chicken, together with a 
free three months subscription to Armour’s Monthly Cook Book. 


For the 200 “Best Recipes” we will award 
$550 in prizes this month as follows: 


$5 Prizes for Armour’s $2 Prizes for Armour’s 
“Star” Ham Recipes “Veribest” Recipes 


$3 Prizes for Armour’s $1 Prizes for Armour’s 
Extract of Beef Recipes “Simon Pure” Leaf Lard Recipes 


AO of Each—One of Each Denomination for Every State in the Union 
Including District of Columbia 
FOR CANADIAN READERS—This month we offer four additional prizes— $5, $3, $2, 
$1—for recipes from the territory embracing the three Canadian provinces of Alberta, 
British Columbia and Saskatchewan. Amounts and conditions of award in this new 
territory will be the same as those which prevail in the separate states of the U. S. 
Remember — The Bouillon Cube Samples and the three months subscription to 
Armour’s Monthly Cook Book are sent free to every woman who sends us a recipe. 
The recipes are then considered for prizes—winners receive the money in addition to 
the Bouillon Cubes and the Cook Book. . 
Every prize winning recipe is published in Armour’s Monthly Cook Book, together 
with the name and address of the winner - an honor of which you may well be proud. 
Fine cooking is the most important branch of domestic science and economy to which 
progressive women are paying so much attention. 
Awards are made for economy, practicability and originality. The recipes received 
from each state are considered separately, greatly increasing your chance of winning. 
Write on one side of the paper only, pin all pages securely together and put your 
name at the top of every page. Send to Mary Jane McClure, Department 267, Armour 
and Company, Chicago. 


Armour Products that Help the Housewife 
Springtime’s Most Delicious Dish 7 












A generous Slice of tender, mild, juicy, sweet “Star” Ham, delicately 
pink, bordered with snowy white, flavored with a drop of mustard 
for additional zest—or a smoking hot slice broiled or fried—with 
perhaps a couple of eggs cooked just the way you like them. 


The best supper or lunch and the best breakfast—appetizing 
and inviting, the very dish you need to tempt a flagging 
springtime appetite. 

The reason for this mild, sweet, juicy tenderness and de- 


licious flavor is the superlative quality of every ham that 
bears the “Star” brand. 


The choicest of thousands, cured and smoked in the good old-fashioned way that has 
never been improved upon—it is an epicurean dish however you serve it. 


Known everywhere as the “Ham What Am"—and for sale at all the best markets. 


Cae armours bexibest- Meats 
; s~ ool’ Extract of Beef and Loaf Dishes 


is helping American 
housewives fight the 
“high cost of living” by 
enabling them to put por- 
terhouse flavor in the 
cheaper cuts of meat and utilize leftovers 
deliciously, to make the rich gravy that 
every member of the family loves, besides 
taking the place of the soup kettle and 
saving work and worry. 


provide you with the most appetizing 
suppers and luncheons, both home and 
company, either served plain or as the 
basis of some special fancy dish. 
There are Mideast 
Meats—a long, tempt- 
ing list — faz Pork 
and Beans, Ma&ad 
Loaf Mixtures and 
KeuBeel Mince Meat— 
don’t forget old-fash- 
loned mince pie. 
Always ready, either 
when company drops 
In or when you want 
something easy. 


: oe €¢ e 

“frmours “Simon Pure” Leaf Lard 
means light, tender, delicious bread ae 
that stay moist and tender without ac 
flakes and melts in your mouth, and 
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Goes farthest because it is the richest, 
most concentrated beef extract made— 
purest beef flavor in small compass. For- 
eign cooks use beef extract constantly — 
the secret of their delicious and eco- 
nomical cooking. 


nd wonderful cake 


Tying up, past 


Comes only in i 

ly Ppails—gover 
You are missing the tea of oe 
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THE WAY OF AMBI 


[Continued from page 167] 


(rat a " 7 ° 9 . ° 4? ° 
| OBE so : to Giller: oe didn’t you pve it to fy a pera s first night. 
Dt acques? Oh, the pity of 1t! 

| | : Claude and Charmian said scarcely In the afternoon of the day of produc- 
anything as they drove to their hotel. tion, when Charmian and Claude, shut } 
Charmian lay back in the taxicab with up in their apartment at the St. Regis | 
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7 shut eyes, her temples throbbing. But and denied to all visitors, were trying to 

ye when they were in their sitting-room she rest and were pretending to be quite 

: came close to her husband and said: ~ — calm, a note was brought in from Mrs. 

e } ° “Claude, I want to ask yousomething.” Shiffney. It was addressed to Charmian, 

Le VIG" TO 20I"ST/ FOUNDED 1865, “What is it?” and contained a folded slip of green 

a ees 8 NEW YORK... oo “Have you had a quarrel with Adelaide paper, which fell to the ground as she 

je a ge - Shiffney2” opened the note. Claude picked it up. 

: US) fe % Oy bn | Claude hesitated. “What is it?” said Charmian. _ 

o (Ke at OF, “A quarrel?’ “A box ticket for the Metropolitan, | 

ae We want every reader af ths avai te sl “Ves. Have you given her any Sate It must be for Sennier’s first night, I 

aa ea aa oe : —just lately—to dislike you personally, — suppose.”’ | 

ff New York’s Leading Fashion to hale vou perhape?” eae ‘ tt is!”’ said Charmian, who had looked : 

» Catalog for Sees 1913 “What should make you think so?” at the note. an 
Si a na ee eee ne “Please answer me!" her voice had In a moment she gave it to Claude | Copyright 1913 Kals Cina 6. 
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er Why she turned down her thumb at particular on this occasion, because she’s so 
Z Easter the opera.” devoted to both of you. We are all coming, | KAB O 
i 4 D ‘“But——” of course, Box Number Fifteen, and are going | 
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' was the other way, which he had put on asa dress suitable to sunny South to the Arctig. seas 


P'raps, when you come round to the stage N ‘ 
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door with your next opera on offer!” : ts of the far North yg 
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He was in grand spiri But in quite a different way.” h eee i ja 
. irits. H ‘é : ay, she Write. fog Freee 
“licked” the Metropolitan toa aeue added. | “Susan never defies,” — = | 
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ate of production, and he was shrewdness, but avoided ane 
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“Ves. I thought—I almost expected 
she would send us a cablegram.”’ 

“It may come yet. There’s plenty of 
time.” 

Charmian looked at the clock. 

“Only four hours before the curtain 
goes up.” 

“Or we may find one for us at the 
theater.” | 

“Somehow, I don’t think Madre would 
send it there.” 

She went to sit down on the sofa, put- 
ting cushions behind her with nervous 
hands, leaned back, leaned forward, 
moved the cushions, again leaned back. 

“T almost wish we’d asked Alston to 
come in to-day,” she said. 

“But he’s resting.”’ 

“T know. But he would have come. 
He could have rested here with us.” 

“Better for him to keep his voice per- 
fectly quiet. To-night is his début. 
He has got to pay back over three years 
to Crayford with his performance to- 
night. And we shall have him with us at 
supper.” 

Charmian moved again, pushed the 
cushions away from her. 

“Ves [’ve ordered it, a wonderful 
supper, all the things you and Alston like 
best.”’ 

“We'll enjoy it.” 

“Won't we? You sent Miss Mardon 
the flowers?” 

eo oe 

The telephone sounded. 

“Tt is Miss Mardon,”’ Claude said, as he 
listened. ‘‘She’s thanking me for the 
flowers.” 

“Give her my love and best wishes for 
to-night.”’ 

Claude obeyed, and added his own in a 
firm and cheerful voice. 
“She’s resting, of course,” said Char- 
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: 
This is your New 
“NATIONAL” Style Book 


This is your ‘‘NatronaL”’ Money-Saving Style Book— a 
Book of Beauty, of New Fashions and a book of Bargains. 


Read on the opposite page about this Style Book, its @ 
Money-Saving opportunities, its full showing of Spring’s 
New Fashions in all kinds of apparel for Women, 
Misses and Children. And then return the coupon for 
your FREE copy. 


And this is the 












































Tailor-Made Suit Book / 
To every woman interested in Tailored Made-to- 
Measure Suits, we want to send also this separate hs 
book filled exclusively with new Tailored Suits. ‘aha, % 
cs It shows Made-to-Measure Suits, Prices $10.95  * National 
a to $35, With this book we will send samples of the New Make 
_ right, 1013 S e M: s Is if , ill } ; ay ) 
Coppel Ca, New York uit Materials, if you will state the colors you prefer. 4 ye 
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it is specially asked for. 
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Your Spring Clothes 
Are Now Ready for You 


Your Spring Outfit 1s now ready. 


Your new Dresses and Hats and Spring Skirts and Waists, the ones 
most suited and becoming to you, all are now ready for your choice. 


And thouvh you wish hut a single watst, why not select 
that one from the chosen best of Spring’ s new styles shown 
only in the “NATIONAL.” Money-Saving Style Book. 

These two valuable pages of this magazine are used simply to offer 
to you one copy of the ‘‘Narionat’ Money-Saving Style Book 
FREE. That is how interested we are in getting you acquainted with 
“NaTIONAL”’ Styles and ‘‘Narionav’’ Money-Saving prices. 

Your “NaTionar”’ Style Book \ill show you the Spring Styles that 
are really newest and best. Your ‘SNatronav’’ Style Book will enable 
you to dress better, to have more clothes and far better and more 
becoming clothes—and still save money. 

Why not write for this Style Book? 


Spring’s Own Book of 
Fashions is Yours Free 


The ““Natronar’’ Style Book is a 
very part of Spring itself it is a part ol 
the pleasure cf Spring, it is Spring’ s Own 
Book ot Fashions. ‘To forevet to ask for 
it is to miss part of the pleasure of the 
Spring Season-- and it is to miss a very real 
saving in dollars. 

Study the list of Money-Saving O)ffer- 
iInvs below and then fill in and) return 
the COUPON for Your RIOT COPY of the 
NATIONAL’ Money-Saving Style Book 

Just remember that each moment has its 
duty. And as a duty to yourself, for your 
own personal pleasure, for your personal 
attractiveness and tor your personal Suvi 
you should this moment, before vou turn 
this page, fll in and man the coupon below 
for your National’? Money-Saving 
style Book. 


This Suit Booklet is 


Yours Free 


Are you, too, missing something of suit satis- 
fiction that should be yours? 

Are your Tailor-M: de Suits really a pleasure to 
vouinevery way?) Do y ou positively enjoy wearing 
Vour suits? 

We guarantee to make to your measure a 
‘NATIONAL” Tailor-Made Suit that you will enjoy. 
\ es, that is just the word-- ENJOY. — Because for 
iwenty-five years we have been ‘earning how to 
make your next suit. 

And so we say to you that it is our honest 

cief that no one can give you as much ina suit, 
much style and real becomingness, as much 
coauty of fine and tength of service, no one can 
ve youas inuch suit-worth for the money as you 
vill get ina S*NationaL”’ Tailored Suit. 
For almost twentysfive years we have been doing 
is one thing—making garments to measure from 
cuple measurements sent us by mail. Think of it! 
lwenty-five years lacking only a few months! 
\udall spent wholly in learning how to make your 
voxt suit foryou—tomakea suit individually foryou. 
\\all you profit by our years of study? May ave 
vithke that one next suit for you? 


“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits, prices $10.95 to $35 Situs 
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send both to you by return mail PRE I Anil 1] 
You seleet the style and materia \Veosi} cut and make a suit for you—individually for 
VOU and sen | Wt tO yn took W8 CLAP Oe pele y aia \1 Cn— 
You try the suit on betore vour mirror bet friends. And if all of you don’t ayree it is by 
far the best ttting, most becoming, styliely sant by uit you ever secured for the money—and if you 
don't apree that you liwe saved a’ least > then— 
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é In selecting cretonnes, 

Strips and aaa ie j harmonious color 
English print cretonné fi schemes should be kept 
in mind, The patie 
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gate or Bulgarian £2. \ the room. The mae 
linen by means of terial varies in price 
. vy mercerized from twenty cents 10 
: ehing.cord and two dollars and fifty 
ak encten 7 cents a yard 


The two cretonne bands make the bolster-case attractive 
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40 Plans in Colors 
Free To Help You 


and Your Decorator 


First in Quality, First in Beauty, 
First in Making Old Things New 








CEDES MARRIAGE 


[Continued from page 160] ; J t 
i} b a 
mi | ducklings. These, however, won the ex- get a Beautif ul O 
ceptional husbands who marry the wom- 


=) e 
an and not surface beauty. n ( ost 
But what of that type of man who is a oOo aving ] 
attracted to a girl because she appeals he aie. 
. 7 a or Ss. e pur 
to his sense of beauty—who loves her Last season we personally helped 22,000 peop e Pee eee hoe side walls 
fence How all Ted ee ae ae Ee ee ee design ne sapable at yroducing the very 
inant? How will he feel when he dis- | and stencils. These plans were execute sre aa A ath the decorator and the 
covers that the beauty he married was best work in interior decorating. We work han ier roduce. Walls decorated 
only a masquerade? , home owner to secure the most satisfactory work Nig e to p : 
Can you expect him to change his na- | with Alabastine from Alahastine Color Plans an 
ture—submerge what is an instinct? correct, and are absolutely sanitary. 


It is a woman's duty to make herself 


Keep Your Pantry 
Shelves Sanitary 


B* JAP-A-LAC-ING pantry shelves 


you make them sanitary and much 


Stencils are soft-toned, exclusive and 

















easier to keep clean than the bare wood. 
JAP-A-LAC has a thousand and one uses 
about the home. There’s nothing in the 


world like JAP-A-LAC for making old 


things new. It is made in 21 beautiful 
colors and Natural (clear) in all sizes from 


look as charming as possible: but like all 
things proper in moderation, it is an art 
that. once discovered by some women, is 
permitted to run wild. 

The married life of another pair be- 





10c cans up. Don't expect JAP-A-LAC | fore me had endured two vears. She 

results from anything that is wot JAP-A- was of the butterfly type—her pretty face 

: LAC. JAP-A-LAC is ae a tape! | and fluffed hair, her extreme clothes. the 

3 arene foe Drue ete airiness of her manner, betrayed this un- 

x, Department Stores in all sizes from 10c mistakably. He was quiet, studious of 

4, cans up. aspect. preoccupied; the trouble weighed 
" upon him. 

. Dissension had arisen because the 


wife spent most of her time fluttering 
about in social pursuits, instead—as he 
put it—of remaining home some eve- | 
nings and giving him some of her society. | 
‘‘He expects me to sit about reading 
dull old books and forever discussing 
them,” said the wife. “I can’t stand it. 
I hate books. 
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Ask your dealer or write us for JAP- 
A-LAC color card and booklet, ‘1001 
Uses for JAP-A-LAC.”’ 
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I always did!” 
sy “You didn’t say that before we were 
7 married,” he rejoined. ‘You pretended 





you loved hterature.” 

And there you have the secret. 

He had loved good literature and she 
had made the mistake of pretending sim- 
ilar tastes. She wanted to make it pleas- 
ant for him. Instead of sweetmeats, he 
brought her books and she gushed with 
' gratitude. She labored through the tomes 
: only that she might discuss their points 

with him. 
| SES There was no doubt that she loved 
j 


| him-—-the sacrifices proved it. There was 
it Needs No Oii no dvubt that he loved her—he offered 
The B-B Dustless Dry Mop 


s Factories: Cleveland, Ohio— Toronto, Canada 
‘ Branches: New York—Chicago—London 


Makers of Glidden'’s Green Label Varnishes, 
White Enamels, Endurance (Mission 
Wood Stains, Waterproof Flat Wail 
Finishes and Cement Coatings. 
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to make sacrifices. Save for her deceit 
there need never have been a rift. 
The intensely practical will argue that 
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is so treated that it picks up & 
and holds every particle of dust “# 


it touches. It cleans and pol- | 
ishes the Hoorat the same time. | 


Always ready for use. The In love the extremes are compatible— 2 . | 
dust stays in the mop until j indeed are often attracted to each other. Alabastine is famous for its soft, velvet ap- from homes and apart 
washed out with warm water Have not many of the greatest authors | P&arance on the walls and its exclusive tints. ments for health’s sake. 


and soap. Washing does not 
impair its efficiency. 


any handle. na 
DUSTLESS 
MOP 
wi 
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two such extremes were bound to be in- 
compatible. That is a delusion. 


and students and musicians: sought out 
shallow, flighty mates and been supreme- 
ly happy? Perhaps they sought such 
mates deliberately, as a relief from the 
tedium of their serious work; or perhaps 
they would have preferred mates more 
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xquisite pastel shades and rich, deep hues— 
a wonderful variety. Alabastine is so far su- 
perior to any kind of kalsomine you cannot 
compare the two. 

Alabastine is the correct and most suc 
material to use on the walls. 


essful 
Decorators neve! 
have trouble with Alabastine and—ove pound 


tiful Wall Tint 


This package is your pro- 
tection against ordinary dec- | 
orating. hen you want | 
Alabastine don't, (in the 
name of goodness — wall 
goodness) don’t ask for kal- 
somine—Alabastine isn’t kal- 
somine; It’s vastly different. 


B 
ALABASTINE 


| covers more wall space than one pound of any Alabastine comes in \ A 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. | congenial mentally, but set this aside in Es: RIE Tae mars * ine most tall 6-Ib. packages in dry 
| the tace of love “The . t é h ot ce economical le UuSé. Alabastine is far less expen powde! form ready to mix _- 
| é . point 1s they were sive than wall paper and absolutely sanitary with cold water. No hot 
: happy because they knew just what they Wall paper collects and breeds germs and water muss o1 expensive 
were marrying. Carmes contagion, It is barred trom schools, ou. Use a re gular 7 ors 






If your dealer does not Carry B-B Dustless 'f 


Specialties send us his name and 


We Will Send You, Express Prepaid, to Your Door 


all of the following B-B Dustless Specialties: 

Justless § alties: 
B-B Dustless Mop, B-B Dustless Dust Cloth. 
B-B Bric-a-Brac Duster. Use them 10 days. 
If you like them, send us $1 
them without paying a cent. 


MILTON CHEMICAL COMPANY 
186 Binney Street, Cambridge C, Mass. 
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You may condone the masquerade— 
give examples to show that it does not 
always result ‘in disaster—may argue 
that where its motive is innocent it in- 
vites no danger. The danger lies in the 
fact that, regardless of motive, the result 
is always uncertain. And this is because 
the intent of the poser has little or no in- 
fluence upon the result. The sole decid- 
ing factor, I have observed, is the men- 
tal attitude of the ones imposed upon, 
and the interpretation they place upon 
the masquerade. 

We do not see many couples who 


“Ings and upper walls. 
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hospitals, public buildings, and should be barred 


To paint your walls all 
over with washable paint 
IS an unnecessary expense 
in the home. Tt is not 
practical for the housewife to wash her ceil- 


But it ¢s practical and 
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inexpensive to use 


inch wall brush. 








The Flat Wall Paint 


nursery and for kitchens and cupboards, 
Neither Alabastine nor Alabasco chip, pecl 
or rub off when properly apphed. 
Alabasco as well as “Alabastine is mace in 
a wide variety of soft tones. With this ated 
combination vou can keep ev . 
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3-in-One Oil. 


oil as if you bought 8 of the 10c si 
Why not be One 


keeps indefinitely — never tum 
1000 uses in every home or office. 


Sewing machines i chi 
oe g s, talking machines, gun 


furniture. P 
I - frevents rust on 
indoors and o 





Buy the 50c Half Pint Household Size 
You'll get just as much 
economical?  3-in-One 
s rancid. 


in-One is the best lubricant for locks, clocks, 


Ss, reels, 


Best preparation for cleaning and polishing 


t On metal surfaces. 
ut. Library Slip with every bottle. 


Write for generous sampl 
R : ; e. 
F EE [ry 3-in-One at our erence. 


3-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 


42CCG Broadway, New York 






Neither expects too much of the other, 
and so neither is forced to promise too 
much to the other. 

Nor is there any divorce to speak of 
among the very humble working class. 

They marry among themselves general- 
ly, and, knowing exactly what they have 
to expect, enter wedlock with prepared 
minds. 

It is the great middle class, the t ypical- 
ly American class, that piles up our stag- 
gering divorce statistics. We lead all 
other civilized nations in divorce saving 
Japan. Easy laws do not explain it. 
People do not seek divorce, if they are 
contented. 


New 1913 Book 
40 Plans in Colors 
of Modern Rooms 


Send for this beautiful new 1913 book at once, 


color plans for different rooms. 
cils and how our artists will send 
room you wish to decorate, 
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825 Grandville Road, Grand R 
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Every Moment Breakfast 
on Quaker Oats 


Every hour of our night the sun rises some- 


where on this delicious 


meal. 


- 
eee it Ss summer now in countless sections 
where Quaker Oats are served. 


For this is the world’s favorite cereal. 


The youth of all nations, mornings and 
evenings, eat a billion dishes yearly. 


Because oats form the utmost 


producing food. 


in vim- 


Because oats feed body, brain and nerves 
better than anything else that grows. 


_ And because Quaker Oats, in the judgment 
of millions, is the finest oat food in existence. 


Quaker Oats 


Just the Cream of the Oats 
The Quintessence of Flavor 


ats has won, despite all 


ker O 
isl leading place of the 


the rivalry, the 


world among oat foods. 
Even in the British Isles, the home 


of Scotch oats, it outsells every other 


brand. 


And this is the reason: 


For 25 years Quaker Oats has 
been made from just the choicest 
ee 
grains. 

The best 
sifted 62 times to pick ou 


for Quaker. 
We get 
Oats from 4 bushe 
est grams. 
plump haters _ 


ee nee have the finest 
value, : 


oats that grow are 
t the grains 


but ten pounds of Quaker 


[—just the richest, 


food 
flavor. 
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Our process of preparation keeps 
all this rich flavor intact. 


Yet Quaker Oats—this cream of the: 


oats—cost but one-half cent per dish. 


Serve More Oatmeal 


Serve it twice a day. It fosters 
brain development. It holds a wealth 


of energy. 
Serve the most delicious grade, 


so children grow 


to love it. 
Regular size 
Regular *— 
package, 10c 
pacs<s— 


Family size pack- 
age, for smaller 
cities and country 


trade, 25c. 


ept in far 
We ae South. 
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on every package 
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Quaker trademark 





GRANDMA SHARPLESS DRIVES A Qj 
OUT OF TOWN 
[Continued from page 174] 


“is a sample of the medicine. I have 
Just had it analyzed. What do you sup- 
pose they are? Sugar! Just plain sugar 
and nothing else.”’ 

P Professor Gray leaped to his feet. 

You don't deny the cures!” he thun- 
dered. 

“I don’t deny that these people are 
well to-day. And I don’t deny that the 
testimonials from them are genuine, as 
documents. But your sugar pills had 
no more to do with the cure than so 
much moonshine. Listen, you pcople! 
Here is the core and secret of quackery: 
All diseases tend to cure themselves, 
through the natural resistance of the 
body. 

‘But for that we should all be dead. 
This man, or some other of his kind, 
comes along with his promises and pills, 
and when the patient recovers from the 
disease in the natural course of .events, 
he claims the credit. Meantime, he is 
selling sugar at about one hundred dol- 
lars per pound.” 

“Sugar,” said the quack, quick-witted- 
ly. “But what kind of sugar? This 
sugar, as he calls it, is crystal precipitated 
from the extract of these healing herbs. 
No chemist can determine its properties 
by any analysis.” 

“Very well turned,” said Dr. Strong. 
with a smile. ‘I can’t immediately dis- 
prove that, though [ could with time. 
But, whatever the case with his sugar, 
any chemist can analyze this.” He held 
up a small bottle. half filled with a red- 
brown liquid. “This is the Extract of 
Gospel Herbs. Now let us see what 
this does.” 

He referred to his copy of the Bugle, 
containing the testimonials. ‘‘ Here is 
Mrs. Sarah Jenkins of the neighboring 
town of Maresco, where Professor Gray 
lectured a year ago, cured of Bright's 
disease and dropsy; Miss Allie Wheat 
of Weedsport, cured of cancer of the 
stomach; and Mrs. Howard Cleary of 
Roxton. wholly relieved of nervous break- 
down and insomnia. All genuine testi- 
monials; Mr. Clyde and I have traced 
them.” 

Professor Gray raised his head with a 
flash of triumph. ‘tYou see!” he cried. 
“He has to admit the genuineness of my 
testimonials?” 

“OF your testimonials: yes. But what 
about your cures? Mrs. Jenkins” has. 
as she said, ceased to suffer from her ills. 
She died of Bright’s disease and dropsy 
three months after Professor Gray cured 
her of them. Miss Wheat, whose cancer 
was purely imaginary, Is now a hopeless 
wreck, in a sanitarium) whither the 
Gospel Herbs drove her. Mrs. Cleary— 
but Iet me read what she testified to. 
Here it is in the paper with a picture of 
the Cleary home. 


Dear Pror. Gray: You have indeed been 
a benefactor to me. Before our baby was 
born my husband and I were the happiest 
of couples. Then T became a nervous wreck. 
I couldn’t sleep. I was cross and irritable. 
My nerves seemed all on fire. Your first 
treatment worked wonders. I slept like a log. 
Since then I have not been without Gospel 
Herbs in the house, and I am a well woman. 

(Signed) Mrs. Howarb CLEARY. 


“That was a year ago,”’ continued Dr. 
Strong. ‘Yesterday we visited the Cleary 
home. We found a broken husband and 
a deserted baby. The young wife we 
traced to Worthington, where we dis- 
covered her—well, I won’t name to this 
audience the sort of place we found her 
in. 

“But so far as there can be a hell on 
this earth, she had descended into it, 
and this,” he held the vial high to 
view, “this sent her there.” His fingers 
opened; there was a crisp little crash of 
glass, and the red-brown liquid crept and 
spread along the floor, like blood. 

‘Morphine,’ said Dr. Strong. ‘‘Mor- 
phine, which enslaves the body and de- 
stroys the soul. There are your Gos- 
pel Herbs!” 

A murmur rose, and deepened into a 
growl. The Great Gray Benefactor, his 
face livid, sprang forward. 
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‘Lies!’ he shouted. “All lies! § 
his proof? What’s he got to 
Nothing but his own say-so. [¢@ime. 
a law in the land, I’ll make hinge 
for this. Mr. Huddleston, I appli, 
you for justice.” 

“We shall be glad to hear from the 
Rev. Mr. Huddleston,” mildly suggeste 
the Chairman, who was evincing ay 
enjoyment of the proceedings quite pu. 
zling to Dr. Strong. 

The old clergyman got slowly to his 
feet. His mild, weak face was troubled. 
‘Let us bear and forbear,” he pleaded in 
a tremulous voice. “I can not believe 
these charges against our good friend, 
Professor Gray. I am sure that he is 
good and worthy man. He has given 
most liberally to the church. I am 
informed that he is a member of his 
home church in good and regular stand- 
ing, and I find in the cditorial columns 
of the Church Pillar a warm encomium 
upon his beneficent work, advising all 10 
try his remedies. Surely our friend, Dr. 
Strong, has been led astray by mistaken 
zeal. 

‘Only yesterday two members of 
my congregation, most estimable ladies, 
called to sec me and told me how they 
had benefited by a visit just made to 
Professor Grav. He had treated them 
with his new Gospel Elixir, of which he 
has spoken to me. There was evidence 
of its efficacy in their very bearing and 
demeanor . 

‘I should say there was! Aad in ther 
breath. Did you smell it?” 

The interruption came in a very clear, 
positive and distinct contralto. 

“Great Grimes’s grass-green ghost!” 
exclaimed Mr. Thomas Clyde, quite audi- 
bly amidst the startled hush. “Grandma 
Sharpless is among those present!” 

‘“‘I—J—J—I do not think,” began the 
clergyman, aghast, ‘‘that the matter oc- 
curred to me.” 

“Because, if you didn’t, J did,” con- 
tinued the voice composedly. ‘They 
reeked of liquor.” 

The tension to which the gathering 
had been strung abruptly loosened in 
mirth. 

“Mrs. Sharpless will please take the 
platform,” invited the Mayor-Chairman. 

“No. I'll do my talking from here.” 
The old lady stood up, a straight, solid, 
uncompromising figure, in the center of 
the floor. “I met those two ladies 0 
the parsonage hall,’”’ she explained. 
“They were coming out as I was going 
in. They stopped to talk tome. ‘They 
both talked at once. I wouldnt want to 
say that they were—well—exactly— 

“Spifflicated,” suggested a helplul 
voice from the far rear. 

“Spifflicated—thank you,” accepted 
the speaker. “But they certainly 
were a, 
“Lit up,” volunteered another first-aid 
to the hesitant. 

“Yes, lit up. One of them loaned me 
her bottle. If I’m any judge of bad 
whisky, that was it.” 

An appreciative roar from the house 
testified to the fact that Mrs. Sharpless 
had her audience in hand. : 

“As for you women on the stage.” she 
pursued, rising to her topic, “I know 
what’s wrong with you. ’Mandy Gryce, 
if you’d ’tend more to your house an 
less to your symptoms, you wouldn't be 
flitting from allopathic bud to homeo 
pathic flower like a bumblebee with the 
stomach-ache.” — (“‘Hear, hear!” irom 
Mr. Gryce.) “Lizzie Tompy, your hls 
are nine-tenths temper. I'd cure you of 
‘em without morphine. Miss Smithson, 
if you’d quit strong green tea, three times 
a day, those nerves of yours would give 
you a fairer chance—and your neighbors, 
too.” (Tearful sniffs from Miss Smith- 
son.) 

“Auntie Thomas, you wait and sce 
what your rheumatism says to you 10 
morrow, when the dope has died out of 
your system. Susan Carlin, you ought 
to be home this minute, looking after 

ipstand. of on a stage, 
wend tucker, giving 
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~. \Where the finest os- 
“trich feathers in the 
world are produced. 






Cawston feathers have won 
7 international gold medals 
cir superior quality is 
known and acknowledged 
frou. Atlantic to Pacific. 


eit une The New Cawston 
$450 







now offered for the first 
» time—is the highestat- 
_tainment ever reached 
in estes feather pro- 
duction. Iltis the 
result of 26 years’ 
experience in scientific 
production of ostrich 
feathers. The‘‘Superba’’ 
.. aluxuriance,a richness 
cogance that immediately 
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S622 Createst Plume Value 
Ever Offeredin America 
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(4 4 Express Prepaid Anywhere 
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A Written Guarantee 
$9inch CAWSTON ti lace any feather that 
SUPERBA PLUME ~ fault in material or 
¢ oo ship within one year 

~ lor vourchase—goes with 


‘awston feather. 


Send for “Superba” Folder 


itains illustrations and 
boll price list. Also tells 
» shout other Cawston 
_) icathers and how 


|” Ve Make Old Feathers New 


» \\e now have stores in 
Sew York City and Chica- 





* . ‘To save delay, order ' 
ZO inch CAWSTON cov the address nearest you. 
SUEERBALONE CAWSTON PSE. 


P.O. Box 32, So. Pasadena, Cal. 
Dept 32,108 Se. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Dept. 52, 500 Fifth Ave., New York City 








Easy to Have 
Beautiful Floors 


A rag and a can of Old English 
Floor Waxareallyouneed,andifyou 
follow directions you can get that soft 
lustre which has made ~§ Old English” 

finish famous for centuries. 

Old English Floor Wax never gets sticky, 

doesn’t show scratches. Is 
nomical because it 
and wears longer. 


most eco- 
spreads farther 
Send for 
Free Sample and Book 
“Beautiful Floors, Their Finish and Care’’ 
Convince yourself 


The A. S. BOYLE CO. 
. 1935 W. 8th St, Cincinnati, 0, 


floor Wlax 


Guaranteed to im- 
prove the complexion. 


Will not 


grow hair. 


At all good stores. 
Two sizes, 25cand 50c. 


Samples on request. 
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NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


0 Made in one piece, self-adjusting. 
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after confinement. 


ess _ Made in all styles and materials. 
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GRANDMA SHARPLESS 
DRIVES A QUACK 
OUT OF TOWN 


testimonials to you-don't-know-what-all 
poison. 

‘‘Bairdstown’s Suffering Womanhood 
exclaimed the vigorous old lady, her color 
rising with her voice. “Go home! Go 
home, you poor, self-coddling fussybud- 
dies, to your wash-boards and your 
sewing-machines and forget your im- 
aginary symptoms. 

‘“‘There!”’ she drew a long breath, look- 
ing about over the group of wilting tes- 
timonial-givers. ‘That’s the first speech 
I have ever made, and I guess it’ll be 
the last. But before I stop, I’ve got a 
word to say to you, Professor Graham 


9 


Gray. Bless us! Where’s the man 
gone?” 
“Professor Gray,’’ announced — the 


Chairman with a twinkle in his voice, 
“has retired to obtain fresh evidence. 
At least, that is what he said he had 
gone for.”’ . 

From the main floor came a hoarse 
suggestion which had the words ‘“‘tar and 
feathers” in it. It was cut short by a 
metallic shrick from without, followed 
by a heavy rumbling. 

“Something seems to tell me,” said the 
fat Mayor solemnly, “that the 9:50 
express, which just whistled for the cross- 
ing, is the heavier by about two hundred 
pounds of Great Gray Benefactor cling- 
ing to the rear platform, and happy to 
be there.” 

“And your money back if not bene- 
fited,”’ piped a recdy voice from the 
front, whereupon there was another roar. 

“The bright particular star of these 
proceedings having left, is there anything 
else to come before the meeting?” in- 
quired the Chairman. 

“I'd like to have one more word,”’ said 
Dr. Strong. ‘Friends, as one quack is, 
all quacks are. They differ only in 
method and degree. Every one of them 
plays a game with stacked cards, in 
which you are his victims, and Death is 
his partner. And the puller-in for this 
game is the press. 

‘You have heard to-night how a good 
and well-meaning clergyman has been 
made stool-pigeon for this murderous 
charlatan, through the lying of a relig- 
ious — God save the mark! — weekly. 
That publication is beyond our reach. 
But there is one here at home which 
did the quack’s work for him, and took 
his money for doing it. I suggest that 
the Honorable Silas Harris explain!” 

“I’m running my paper as a business 
proposition,” growled the baited editor 
and owner of the Bue/e, “and ['m running 
It to suit myself and this community.” 

“You're running it to suit the crooked 
and cruel advertisers who prey on this 
community,” retorted the other. “‘And 
you've served them further in the legis- 
lature, where you voted to kill the patent- 
medicine bill, last session, in protection 
of your own profits. Good profits, too. 
One-third of all your advertising is 
medical quackery which takes good 
moncy out of this town by sheer swin- 
dling: money which ought to stay in town 
and be spent on the legitimate local 
products advertised in your paper. If 
I were a local advertiser, I'd want to 
know why.” 

“If that’s the case,” remarked Mr. 
Stanley Gryce, quick to catch the point, 
“T guess you owe my family seven dollars 
an’ a half, Silas, and till it’s paid up you 
can just drop my laundry announcc- 
ment out of your columns.” 

‘“T guess I'll stay out for a spell, too,” 
supplemented Mr. Corson, the hay and 
feed man. “For a week, my ad’s been 
swamped by Swamp Root so deep you 
can't see it.” 

“While you’re about it,” added a third, 
“leave me out. I'm kinder sick of 
appearin’ between a poisonous headache 
powder and a consumption dope. Folks’ll 
be accusin’ me of seckin’ trade untimely.” 
This was greeted with a whoop, for the 
speaker was the local undertaker. 

“We've got a League for Clean Ad- 
vertising in Worthington,”” announced 
Mr. Clyde. “Why not organize some- 
thing of the kind here?” 
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GRANDMA SHARPLESS || 
DRIVES A QUACK 
OUT OF TOWN 


“Help!” shouted the Honorable Silas, 
throwing up his hands. “Don’t shoot! 
I holler ‘Enough!’ As soon as the 
contracts are out, I'll quit. There’s no 
money in patent-medicine advertising 
any more for the small paper, anyway.” 

“Well, we’ve done our evening’s chores, 
I reckon,” remarked the Chairman. “A 
motion to adjourn will now be in order.” 

“Move we adjourn with the chorus of 
the ‘Hymn of Healing,’ piped the wag 
with the reedy voice, and the audience 
filed out, uproariously and _ profanely 
singing: 

Ye shall be healed! Ye shall be healed! 

Trust in the gospel advice. 

Cured by the herbs of the wood and the field; 

Healed without money or price. 
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“Well, young man,” said Grandma 
Sharpless, coming forward to join the 
Health Master, ‘‘you certainly carried 
out your program.” 

“T?"’ said Dr. Strong, affectionately 
tucking the old lady’s arm under his. 
“To you the honors of war. I only 
squelched a quack. You taught Bairds- 
town’s Self-Coddling Womanhood a les- 
son that will go down the generations.” 

“What I want to know,” said the 
Mayor, advancing to shake hands with 
Mrs. Sharpless, “is this: what’s a fussy- 
buddy?” 

“A fussybuddy,” instructed Grandma 
Sharpless wisely, “‘is a woman who 
catches a stomach-ache from a patent- 
medicine almanac. What I want to 
know, Tom Allen, is what you had 
against the man. I seemed to get an 
inkling that you didn’t exact!y like him.” 

“He's forgotten me,” said the Mayor, 
“but T haven't forgotten him. Fifteen 
yeurs ago he came along here horse- 
doctoring and poisoned a perfectly good 
mare forme. Hewon’t try topoisonthis — | 
town again in a hurry. You finished 
him, Mrs. Sharpless. you and Dr. Strong.” 

“What J want to know,” said the 
Health Master, ‘tis how poor old Mr. 
Huddleston feels about that contnbu- 
tion, now.” 
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vou think of that?” The back’ of your gow 
” When Dr. Strong spoke again—and the becomes perfect fitting 
Great Gray Benefactor has always re- when fastened with ; 
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reply he ever received to a plain ques- 
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“T think,’ said he with conviction, 
“that I'll go to church again, next 


Sunday.” 
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By Jessie E. Sampter 















[a2 past is crying in my flesh, 
The future in my brain; 
They draw my spiril’s tangled mesh 
With the universal pain. 
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‘I’m a pretty good cook, but | 
couldn't make bouillon like this.’’ 

‘‘You could, if you used ‘Steero’ 
Cubes, as I do.’’ 


“Cteero” Bouillon requires no 
skill nor trouble to prepare. The 
perfect blending of the favor of 
beef, vegetables and spices is due 
to our special method. ‘‘Steero’’ 
assures you the most deliciously 
flavored bouillon—made in a 
moment by simply dropping a 
““Steero’’ Cube into a cup and 
pouring boiling water onthe Cube. 





Bouillon Cubes 


Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New York 


The wise housewife keeps a box of 
““Steero’” Cubes handy, because she 
knows how convenient they are. 


’ Sauces and gravies are improved by 
the addition of a ‘‘Steero”’” Cube, just 
before serving. 


Write Us for Free Samples 
—proye the high quality of “Steero” Cubes. 
Ask for ‘‘Steero’’ Bouillon at Soda Fountains. 

If your druggist, grocer or delicatessen 
dealer cannot supply you with “steero” 
Cubes, send us his name and 35c for a box 
of 12 Cubes, postpaid; enough for 12 cups. 
Boxes of 50 Cubes and f00 Cubes are 
more economical for regular home use. 

Distr thuted and Guaranteed Ay 


Schieffelin & Co. 
174 William Street 
: New York 
Under Pure Food 
l.aw, Serial No. 1 
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THE WAY O 
AMBITION 


[Continued from page 215] 


“Be a dear! Take me out!” 

“Where to?” 

“Anywhere! Fifth Avenue, Central 
Park! Let us walk! I know! Let us 
walk across the park and look at the 
theater, our theater. A walk will do me 
more good than you can dream of, genius 
though you are. And the time will pass 
quickly. I want it to fly. I want it to 
be night. I want to see the crowd. I 
want to hear it. How can we sit here in 
this hot, red room waiting? Take me 
out!” 

Claude was glad to obey her. ‘They 
wrapped themselves up, for it was a bit- 
ter day of March, and went down to the 
hall. As they passed the bureau the 
well-dressed, smooth-faced men behind 
the broad barrier looked at them with a 
certain interest and smiled. Charmian 
glanced round gaily and nodded to them. 

“Tam sure they are all wishing us well!” 
she said to Claude. “I quite love 
Americans.” 

“A taxi, sir?’ asked a big man in uni- 
form outside. 

“No, thank you.” 

They went to the left and turned into 
Fifth Avenue. 

How it roared that day! An endless 
river of motor-cars poured down it. 
Pedestrians thronged the pavements, 
hurrying by vivaciously, brimming with 
life. with vigor. with purpose. The 
nations. 1t seemed, were there. For the 
types were many and called up before the 
imagination a great vision of the world, 
not merely a conception of New York or 
of America. Charmian looked at the 
faces flitting past and thought: 

“What a world it is to conquer!” 

“Isn't it splendid out here?” she said. 
“What an almost maddening whirl of 
life! Faces, faces, faces, and brains, and 
souls behind them. I love to see all these 
faces to-day. I feel the brains and the 
souls are wanting something that you are 
going to give them.” 

“Let us hope one or two out of the 
multitude may be!” 

“One or two! Claudie, you miserable 
niggard! You always think yourself un- 
wanted. But) you will see to-night. 
Every reserved seat and every box is 
taken, every single one! Think of that— 
and all because of what you have done. 
Are we going to Central Park?” 

‘Unless you wish to promenade up and 
down Fifth Avenue.” 

“No, I did say the park, and we will go 
there. But Jet us walk near the edge, not 
too far away from this marvelous city. 
Never was there a city like New York for 
life. I’m sure of that. It's as if every 
living creature had quicksilver in his 
veins—or her veins. For I never saw 
such vital women as one sees here any- 
where else. Oh, Claude! When you 
conquer these wonderful women!’ 

Her vivacity and excitement were al- 
most unnatural. 

“New York intoxicates me to-day!" she 
exclaimed. 

“How are you going to do without it?” 

“When we go?” 

“Ves, when we go home?” 

“Home? But where is our home?" 

“In Kensington Square, I suppose.” 

“T don't feel as if we should ever be 
able to settle down there again. That 
little house saw our little beginnings, 
when we didn’t know what we really 
meant to do.” 

“Djenan-cl-Maqui, then?” 

“Ah! she said. with a changed voice, 
“Djenan-el-Maqui! What I have felt 
there! More than I ever can tell vou, 
Claudic.” ° 

She began to desire the comparative 

quict of the park, and was glad that just 
then they passed the Plaza Hotel and 
went toward it. 
_ “IT wonder how Enid Mardon is feel- 
ing.” she said, looking up at the ranges of 
windows. “Which is the tenth floor 
where she is?” 

“Don't ask me to count to-day. I 
would rather play with the squirrels.” 

They were among the trees now and 
walked on briskly. Both of them needed 
movement and action, something to 
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Whether you seek luxunous ease 
or eager activity, you will enjoy grace- 
ful beauty and constant comfort when 
you wear a Spirella Corset adapted to 
your individual needs, and fitted to 
your individual figure. This is done 
in your own home by our expert Cor- 
setiere. She takes your measure and 
orders for you the Spirella model which 
will lengthen your lines, reduce too 
prominent hipsandotherwise persuade 
your figure into comely proportions. 





are boned with the flexible Spirella Stay, 
which can be had in no other corset. It is 
light in weight, ventilative and elastic, yields 
with equal facility in all directions, and clings 
snugly to the body. Hence,the Spirella Corset 
sustains without irritation, while it produces 
flowing lines of beauty, gives comfort and pro- 
motes health — features that no woman can 
afford to ignore. Spirella Stays are also guar- 
anteed not to rust nor break. If one Stay in 
your corset should rust or break within a 
years wear, we will give you a new corset. 


Send for Spirella Booklet 
Fill out the coupon — mail it to us at Meadville—and 


we will send you the beautiful Spirella Booklet. showing 


the newest styles in Spirella Corsets, and give you the name 
of the Corsetiere nearest you. 
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 HUMeeUectacceruceceveceunsesosuanscsccosescenssaqesestacsesostseatteretees 
= THE SPIRELLA COMPANY, Dept. 133 
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Meadville, Pa.,U.S. A. 
Letchworth, Eng. 

Niagara Falls, Canada 
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looks?” said Claude. 
“But it can never be really happy, as 
you and I could be, as we are going to be.” 
“No, perhaps not. But there’s the 
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of humanity they gazed at the great blind 


are of superior qual- building which would soon be brilliantly 
lit up for them, because of what they had 
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decoration or uphol- Se | prepared to join in the great decision by 
7 No | which was to be decided a fate. Both 
stery, the haber- ee | Claude and Charmian were thinking of 
dasher or manufac- <i this as they stood together, while the 
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turer. Man or Soe darkness gathered about them and the 
ae cold wind eddied by. And Charmian 


woman. Ask for [ee longed passionately to have the power to 

them by name. Re hypnotize all those brains into thinking 
Claude's work wonderful, all those hearts 
Votes into loving it. Fora moment the thought | 
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imaginatively to fate, not as herself, but Beautify the Complexion 
merely as a human life. She was feeling hee 
the profound mystery of human life held SURELY, Q a 
Nadinola Cream 


in the arms of destiny. An abrupt 
movement of Claude almost startled The Supreme Beauty Regs 
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way, going toward the theater, the color- 
ed woman in the huge pink hat of whom 
he had caught a glimpse on the night 
when Alston Lake had fetched him and 
Charmian to see the rehearsal of the 
“locust-efiect.”. The woman turned her 
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head, seemed to gaze at him across the Nong 
road with her bulging eyes, stretched her letters or numerals bat 










thick lips in a smile. Then she took her a eae ; c a  numbe 
place in a small cue which was begin- 
ning to lengthen outside one of the gal- 
lery doors of the theater. 


[To be concluded) 
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HE. grace and refinement 

of this Heppelwhite pat- 
tern embody the perfected 
ideals of that noted English 
designer and cabinet-maker 
who produced some of the 
finest work of all times during 
the eighteenth century. 

The Reed & Barton pro- 
ductions in Sterling silver— 
representing the best from all 
periods—enjoy a reputation 
second to none in the art of the 
silversmith. 


Reed & Barton 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 
TAUNTON MASSACHUSETTS 


Represented at 

Fifth Avenue and 32d Street 4 Maiden Lane 
NEW YORK 

CHICAGO, lll. SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 
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Gigantic Tomato 


SEEDS FREE 


; Here is the king of all Tomatoes, larg- 

e. estand most productive, fruit often weigh- 
wer ing 3 to 5 lbs, each, and 100 to 150 lbs. have 
been grown on one plant, very smooth, 
few seeds, solid all through, ripens early, 
being a handsome red color. A few plants 
will produce more ‘lomatoes than any 
family can use. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


We want every person 
. who uses eds to see 
> Our 1913 Seed Book and 
AB try this Gigantle Tomato 
Fandwewillsendasampl| 
y packet for trial, with Seed 
Rook Free, ‘| lus book 1s 
full of new Vegetables, 
Iruits and Flowers. 
Send your address plainly written on Postal today. 


Fairview Seed Farms, Lock Box 122, Syracuse,N.Y. 

























The sower 
has no second chance. 
A good beginning is the 

only safe rule; put your 
faith in the best seeds you 
can buy. Ferry’s have had the 
highest reputation for over 50 
years. For sale everywhere. 


1913 Catalogue free on request. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Michigan 


SEEDS 


Roses, Plants, Seeds, 
by mail, post- 


pa Safe ar- 


f rival and satis 
faction guaran- 
teed. 59 years 
of fair dealing. 
Hundreds of 
carloads of 
Fruit and Or- 
5% npamental 

é Trees. 1,200 
acres, 60 in hardy roses—none better grown. 47 
greenhouses of Palms, Ferns, Begonias. Gern- 
niums, ete. Immense stock of Superb Cannas 
the queen of bedding plants. Large assortment 
of hardy Perennial Pants, which last for years. 




















Bulbs, Vines, 
Shrubs, ete., 


168-Page Catalog FREE. Send for it Today. | 


The Storrs & Harrison Co., Box 79, Painesville, Ohio 


HENDERSON’S SEEDS FREE 


To get our new 1913 catalogue, “Every- 
ing for the Garden” (204 pages, 800 
engravings devoted to vegetables and 
Owers), send us ten cents in stamps, 
(preferably parcel post stamps) nam: 
ing this magazine, and we will send 
you free our famous 50c Henderson Col- 
lection of Flower and Veetable Seeds, 
enclosed in coupon envelope good for 
2c. and will also send our new booklet, 
rarden Guideand Record,” acondensed, 
Hanprehensive booklet of cultural direc. 
ons and general garden information. 


_PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


‘ Cortlandt Street New York City 




















in the dressing-room. It’s my best one.” 
Only the waiter noticed her leave. 

“Where’s your wife?” repeated Henri- 
etta. 

Mr. Thrush looked at her. 

“Here.” 

“Where ?’’ said Henrietta, looking 
around bewildered, still struggling with 
the gulp. 

“Why, here.” 

His eyes gazed into hers insistently. 
She began to blush, and she was flustered 
and hurt. 

“You said it was your wedding-trip, 
Wilbur——” 

“Well, so it is, if you'll marry me. 
Then it'll be my wedding-tnip all right, 
won’t it, Henrietta?” 


“T TOLD you I had the creative in- 
stinct,”’ said Lucy de Lacy as they de- 

molished a salad in a triple delirium of 
joy. ‘‘I said my story would take. Why, 
it’s the biggest success of my life!” 

‘‘And you wrote to him, Lucy? You 
wrote to kim?” And Henrietta gasped. 

“When I saw your drawings, Henri- 
etta, I certainly did!” 

“And she did right! cried Mr. 
Thrush. 


He got hold of Lucy’s hand, and ! 


Lucy took Henrietta’s. ‘This is one 
of those triangle cases, and thank the 
Lord for one woman that could save 
you from art!” 


FIRE 


[Continued from page 161] 


and wood stoves, there are over fourteen 
thousand fires each year. Such stoves 
should always be set on bricks, with a 
zinc floor covering. Stovepipes should be 
set into a ventilated collar, not shoved in- 
to a chimney with a board boxing about 
the pipe. 

Open wood and coal grate fires start 
almost three thousand fires a year by the 
popping of live coals upon the floor when 
the room is temporarily unoccupied, or at 
night when its occupants are asleep. 
Such fires should be screened. Because 
of the lack of such screens, sixty-five 
lives are lost each year. 

Because of badly built and unclean- 
ed flues, there are 70,715 fires cach year— 
about one-third of all the dwelling-house 
fires in the United States. If a chim- 
ney is not cleaned once a year, the ac- 
cumulation of scot is such that the soot 
finally catches fire and burns like a min- 
lature volcano. 

A defective flue is one witha crevice 
in its bricks or stones, through which a 
spark or flame may enter into the wood 
of the house. A competent contractor 
should be called in to repair such a 
chimney. 


Fire from the Sky 


IGHTNING annually strikes and 
burns seven thousand buildings and 
countless haystacks. It kills five hun- 
dred persons and injures cight hundred 
more, 

In the city lightning is not to be 
feared, since the metal in the tall build- 
ings conducts it into the ground. But 
in the country its havoc is frightful. 

It may be defined as a heated current 
seeking water. It will be attracted by 
and will follow hot-air currents, and 
therefore run down chimneys from which 
smoke js issuing. 

It will strike the branches of a large 
tree, and if the tree is near a house, it 
may leap to the house. Hence a wire 
clothes-line should not be run from a 
tree to a house. 

Until this year, and since many years, 
the lightning-rod had come to be consid- 
ered one of the old-fashioned American 
frauds. But recent experiments by fire 
experts show that such rods are invalu- 
able, if properly placed. 

Care should be taken to see that the 
ends of the rods run deep into moist 
ground. ‘The more prongs on the tops 
of the rods the better. 

During an electric storm in the coun- 
try the telephone should not be used, and 


the electric-light current should be cut 
off. 
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v Four successive generations of the same amt y ( | 

») have applied an hereditary genius to the build- A 
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Like other great successes, this business has 
beena srowth, and public appreciation has kept 
pace with artistic development, until today the 
fame of the name isas wide as the music-loving 


ise world. This « ell-earned prestige should in- 


fluence your choice of a piano. 
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If you will write us, naming this magazine, 


we will sladly send, by return post, lustrated 
literature and the name ot the Steinway 


el 
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dealer nearest you. 





STEINWAY & SONS 
Srain waa 22a! 


i 107-109 | andes t 


NEW YORK 


“Oh! Daddy | 
/ | Its jus Dandy!” 
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Nashua Wool Blankets a 


Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere 


Amory, Browne 2 Co. 42 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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The belle of Spotless Town you see 
Who shines in bright society. 
Her mind is broad. Her waste is slim. 


Her pots and pans are never dim. 
She has the cents to make a show 
By polishing with 





In giving your tins the desired 

: : . Sous ose 
mirror-like glitter, Sapolio’s rich, 
cleansing suds help materially. . 
Sapolio’s suds make harsh, injuri- 
ous materials unnecessary. 

Rub a damp cloth on a cake of Sapo- 
lio. You then have a quick, economical 
cleaner for tin-ware, enamel-ware, kitchen 
knives and forks, pots and kettles, dishes, 
woodwork and marble. 


Our Spotless Town booklet tells more 
about Sapolio and more about Spotless 
Town. Write for it. Sent free. 


Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company 
Sole Manufacturers 


New York City 


The amount of cleaning, scour- 
ing and polishing that you can get 
from one cake of Sapolio is simply 
astonishing. 

The reason is plain. 

Sapolio does not waste. 

You may have tried strong, harsh 
compounds that give poor suds. 
They simply grind off the dirt, 
therefore must be used freely and 
wastefully. 

The grinding gives your tins a 
dull, ““frosted’’ finish. In time it 
wears off the tin surface. 


Then rusting starts. 
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This is the grocer of Spotless Town. 
He hears your wants and notes them down. 
He gives you credit for being wise 
And charges you to use your eyes. 
The names upon the labels show 
He deals in real 


SAPOILIO 


150 Premiums 


To the Millions Who 
Use Mother’s Oats 


To you who enjoy this ideal oatmeal— 

And to you who wish to enjoy it— 

We offer a book. 

It pictures 150 premiums—useful and 
beautiful. And whatever you want you 
can buy with the coupons which come with 
Mother’s Oats. 

The coupons come also with Mother’s 
Wheat Hearts—the granulated center of 
the wheat. 


Cr : 
10%o in Gifts 
These gifts return to you 10 per cent of 
all you spend for these cereals. 
It is our way of winning trade. 
Yet Mother’s Oats wins more by its 


richness and flavor than ever was won by 
these gifts. 


Mother’s 
Oats 


Standard Size Package, 10c 
Family Size Package, 25c 
Except in Far West and South 


. Mother's Oats is the 
In an ideal way. 

It is used by the millions who want something 
better than the usual oatmeal. 

Mother’s Wheat Hearts look 
sugar. It’s a fascinating dish. 
































richest kernels, prepared 







s like granulated 








Write for our latest Premium Book— 
the finest we ever issued. 
Write a Postal Now 


Address MOTHER’S OATS 


Railway Exchange Blidg., Chicago 















FIRE! 


[Continued from page 227] 


The electric current in the house 
for lighting, heating and cooking is to 
be watched because of the dangers aris- 
ing through the use of poor materials 
or from the ignorance of workmen. 


The Short Circuit 


HE chief danger of fire from this 
cause is known as the short circuit. 
This condition may be caused by two bare 
wires coming together. Sparks result and 
set fire to any near-by woodwork. 

When there is trouble on a wire, the 
fuse in the cut-out cabinet is blown and 
the lights go out. This fuse acts as a 
safety-valve. Ifa larger fuse is installed in 
the place of the blown one, the lights may 
burn again, but the house may also burn. 


The housekeeper should not let the - 


handy man or plumber touch electric 
work, but employ the best electrical con- 
tractor and have his work certified to by 
the town or city electrical inspector— 
and buy only standard materials. 


Too Many Fires Are Traceable to 
Minor Causes 


MONG the minor causes which may 

be eliminated and fire prevented by 

the use of common sense, are hot ashes 

in wooden boxes; uncleaned greasc-pots; 

candles used in closets and cellars that are 

full of dust and waste paper and loose 

rags andold bedding; cigars and cigarettes 

tossed away while lighted, and clothing 
placed near open fires to dry. 

The history of the fire in the home 
shows beyond doubt that the majority 
of such fires are preventable, and that 
the home can be saved, even after the 
fire is started, if the house is equipped 
with chemical fire-extinguishers and a 
few sand and water pails. 

City fire departments put out the ma- 
jority of minor dwelling fires by the use 
of a chemical fire-extinguisher. 

One of the most valuable discoveries 
for the prevention of big fires by putting 
out little ones is a liquid that can not 
harm the most delicatic fabric. Yet 
when discharged upon a fire. no matter 
how inflammable the fuel, this chemical 
forms a thick, heavier-than-air gas 
blanket, shutting out the air and stifling 
the blaze. 


Fire-proof Clothes for Women 


THE personal danger to women and 

children because of their inflamma- 
ble clothing is becoming so great, with 
the rapid increase of fire causes in the 
United States, that fire-proof clothing 
fur them seems inevitable. 

Proofing may be done in the home by 
merely dipping cloth in ammonium sul- 
phate and water. or better still, in am- 
monium sulphate, eight parts; ammoni- 
um carbonate, two and one-half parts; 
borax, two parts: boracic acid, three 
parts; starch, two parts; water, one hun- 
dred parts. 

When women realize the necessity for 
such protection against the terrible rav- 
ages of fire, they will doubtless demand 
and secure the manufacture of fire-proof 
clothing. 





WORTH STRIVING 
FOR 


A CERTAIN worthy Roman matron, 

. living probably at the time of Cor- 
nclia and her jewels (about 130 B.C.), Was 
given this epitaph on her tombstone: 
“Stranger, stop and read my brief mes- 
sage. This is the unlovely grave of a 
lovely woman. Her parents called her 
Claudia. She delighted the heart of her 
husband. and bore him two sons. Her 
speech was interesting but never tire- 
some. She watched over her houschold 
and spun the wool. I have finished 
Now depart.” ; 

At first sight rather a limited sphere of 
activity, wasn’t it? But the epitaph is one 
that present-day Claudias may well strive 
to deserve for themselves. 


GUARANTEED 
Fire Prevention 


We guarantee that Carb 
F luid is absolutely unburable: thn f° 
a ignite it, and ae! it may be used = 
where, any time, by anybody w; 
safety. = 
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Gasoline 
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For Safety's ake-Demand 


CARBONA 
Cleaning Fluid 


Better than dangerous Benzine, Naphtha 
and Gasoline for cleaning all materials. 


Cleans White Kid Gloves 
Removes Grease Spots 


Use It for Cleaning: 


, Silk, Satin, Lace, Wool, Cashmere, Cotton, Lines, 
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Velour, Felt, Muslin, Velvet, Lawn, Damask, Cam. 
bnic, Madras, Organdie, Net, Lisle, Suede, Fianad, 
Serge, Gauze, Chiffon, and other materials 


Carbona cae Fluid is not a new idea—it has 
met every test of utility and safety for more thas 
fifteen years and was invented to meet the need fer 
an effective yet absolutely safe cleaning fluid. Car. 
bona is the best cleaning fluid in the world and en. 
tirely free from the dangers that surround the use of 
inflammable fluids. It is a standard household 


necessity and recognized as such all over the world. 


15c., 25c., 50c. & $1.00 Size Bottles 
FOR SALE AT ALL DRUG STORES 


-{f not obtainable, any size hotle sect diet @ 


receipt of price. 
Carbona Products Co. 
302 West 26th Street New York City 





Means 95° 
_ Highest Quality oad 
Our Guarantee ch 


‘ . és 
.) Prove it at our Cost. We assert that 
25c is the top limit for real value in any 
Powder; if any one knows how to make 
it, we do. . 
Buy, for 25¢, a box of Freeman's—use or it 
does not suit, or you don't think it the equal o 4) 
other Powder you ever used, return the balance 


‘our dealer and get all your money back. 

) Asa gpecial inducement to fest tf, our date i 
with one week's supply of Powder, will be ra ue 
send us the gold seal inside the box and ve or heen 
and packing. The puffalone is worth 25c. Samples § 


J Freeman Perfume Co.. Dept. 58, Cincinnati, 0. 
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Ask your dealer for the 
Hear-It- 
Snap 
Ball and Socket 


Fastener 


It stays fastened when snapped; 
gives the perfect fit to a garment 
that is so desirable: is univer- 
sally used on dresses, waists, 
petticoats. lapels of coats, etc. 

Re sure to look for the trade 
mark. Fwodcozen for 25 cents. 
Send us the name of the dealer who 

does not carry it. 


United States Fastener Co. 
05 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Represented at 
Chicago, IL, 287 So. Fifth Ave. 
New York City, 740 Broadway. 
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Beauty Is Power 


23 ae 
But it is only sérz deep. W hich 
is simply another way of saying 
that the basis of beauty is a clear, 
healthful, beautiful complexion. 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELE’S 


Perfect Cold Cream 


* The Kind That KRecops "' 

is a fixture on the dressing tables of 
discriminating women who realize the 
good health and pleasing impression of 
a natural, beautiful skin. | “The excel- 
lence of this perfect totlet cream is ree- 
ognized not only by the cite of New 
York society, but also by tashionable 
womeneverviwheremthe United States. 
Jars 33, 50e). 830, Slesil; tube. 
25c, 50c. 

When vou moar apen Daguets & Raine oe toa 
you are getting the best colt comm ca the store 
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Imported embroidered 
Robes and Waists 


JOR very little more than you 
i pay for ready-made clothes, 
you can wear exquisite, import- 
ed, richly embrozdered dresses, 
made in any style you prefer. 
These dress patterns are em- 
broideredin our own workrooms 
in Switzerland, where labor is 
cheap, imported by us and sold 
direct to you, making them 
within the reach of everyone. 
All are unmade—ample mate 
rial to make up in any style. 


Prices range from $5.95, 
$6.50, $7.50 up to $95. 
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Send for samples and cataloe showi: 
dozens of unusually etfective, sho 
designs in all the newest colorings on 
the most fashionable materials (line 
batiste, marquisette, crépe and the 
test silks ancl nets Alsoa larwe variet 
of beautiful embroidered waists 
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Write for catalog today 


SCHWEIZER & COMPANY 
Dept B, 470 Fourth Avenue, New York 


A MONTH PAYS FOR 


A Genutne 


Domestic Sewing Machine 


SPECIAL OFFER! 
WE WILL SHIP YOU A oecgeiger™ 


DOMESTIC © 


mi : 
Jrom Factory for 7 Day ' 
FREE TRIAL 
in Your Own Home. 
Try it the full period, test it in every 
conceivable way, and after deciding 
that it’s just the machine that will 


© your work as you want it done, 
begin paying for it, $2 a month. 


Lock or Chain Stitch 


_— _— _——— ee 
The instantaneous adjust- 
ment for Lock or Chain 
Stitch is a Domestic feature 

makes it invaluable. 
/ many other 
improvements. 


Write Now 
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DOMESTIC SEWING M ACHINE Co. 
243 Domestic Building Kankakee, III. 


AT WHOLESALE 


One in each locality at wholesale 

Shipped without cost. 30 
First buyer ap- 
Easy monthly pay- 
Handsome _cat- 


le price list Free. 
Write at once. 


PIANO CO., 
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Be the First. 


F. 0. EVANS 
421 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Illinois 














BUNNY’S BAG 


[Continued from page 163] 


remember what she missed. As for what 
he missed—why, he could be strong 
enough to stand it. 

The car came to a stop, and he rose 
with a sigh. 

“Yes, but what'll my wife say when she 
sees me?” 

There was still the trolley-ride to Sue’s 
apartment before this interminable in- 
termezzo came to an end. 

But after he had reached the top of 
the long steps that lead up from the tube 
he saw in astonishment a little figure in 
a blue suit anda blue velvet hat with 
rosebuds on it—just beyond the barrier 
of the ticket-takers—no other than Bun- 
ny herself! 

He braced himself for the fearful mo- 
ment when her gaze would take in the 
damning fact that the precious bag was 
not with him—yes. she saw! But with no 
change of expression unless it were to one 
of relief. 

‘Oh, I’m so, so glad you got my last 
telephone,” she said excitedly, as she put 
out her hand to press his arm when it 
came near her, and with that slight alter- 
ation of color that always showed in 
her face when she met her husband sud- 
denly. 

“IT was so afraid there might be some 
mistake! Nelly said she knew you must 
only have stepped out for a minute. for 
the bag was still by the hall door while 
she was talking. 

“It was awfully sweet of you to come 
in this way. I wasn’t sure you would 
care to. Nelly gave you the message 
correctly, I suppose. 

“The baby had just broken out with 
the measles, and of course Sue and Joe 
couldn’t go to the Pallisers’—that threw 
us out completely, and I was sv disap- 
pointed. when I had been expecting such 
a good time! 

“That was why I asked you to come 
in anyway and we'd have a little dinner 
together somewhere—they’re so upset at 
Sue's, and we had only chops and string 
beans at home anyway! As | telephoned, 
if you hadn't got here by seven o’clock, 
I should have taken the next. train 
home. But it was awfully nice of you to 
come!” 

“IT have only a dollar and fifty cents 
with me,” said Ridgely warningly. 

“Oh, I have a five-dollar bill. J 
wouldn't have suggested the dinner if I 
hadn't had the money. I know you too 
well for that! You never—”’ she stopped 
short with an odd effort, as if in some 
way recalling herself from a forbidden 
path. Her eves searched his face. 

“Do you know, you looked so st range, 
as you came toward me—I noticed it 
the first moment I caught sight of you— 
as if you had been ferrib/y ill,” her voice 
shook for an instant, ‘and gone to 
heaven! 

“I know you work too hard! It gave 
me the most awful shock, until I saw 
that your necktie was crooked—oh, don't 
laugh at me!—and that your shoes needed 
a shine.” 

“You deserve to be laughed at,” said 
Ridgely. “I never felt better in my life. 
I'm going to wear my necktie crooked 
after this. and go without shines entirely, 
if I fee’ like it—you hear?” 

His tone had a fascinating. careless. 
masculine peremptoriness as her eyes 
helplessly adored him, for the moment 
giving all, asking nothing: she had all 
the charm of the little Bunny he had 
married. 

“Come on, Bun, don't let's stand here 
spooning; let’s go and get something to 
eat.”’ 

As usual, when one had braced one- 
self for a mighty effort, the sands of occa- 
sion had shifted into a new shape that 
made the effort unnecessary. In the ut- 
terly unexpected bubbling joyousness of 
this reprieve, in which his spirits rose 
like a cork, Ridgely yet felt himself in 
danger of yielding to a grandly careless, 
overpowering impulse to confession that 
might spoil everything now. 

If he could on/y keep from telling Bun- 
ny that he had forgotten that bag! 
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VERY woman is acquainted with the principle 
of making coffee in a percolator; but, as in every- 
thing else, quality must be considered in the 
purchase. The name, Manning-Bowman, 1s assurance Includes 
of quality- -in the percolator itself and likewise in the s ae 
coffee it makes. It identifies the product of the manu- acs cece ices 
facturer who developed the principle of percolation In Chafing Dishes 
coffee making. In all the various styles of pot and urn with Bia pao 
percolators of this famous make are to be found the most i birsie! Bread Maker 
Alcohol Gas Stoves 
Chahng Dish 


Coffee Percolator— 


advanced ideas. Made in over 100 styles and sizes, 
Manning-Bow man percolators starting with cold water 
W I make coffee of a much superior flavor as quickly 
as ordinary percolators that require hot water to start. 
Most economical because less ground coffee is required 
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to produce a given number of cups than any other 
known way of making coffee. 
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trated catalogue No. C-2 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., Meriden, Conn. 
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THE THREE 
MOUSQUETAIRES 


COATS, SLEEVES AND SKIRTS 
MUST DRAPE AND WRINKLE 
TO PLEASE PARIS 


ITH a slight change of spelling 
i] Dumas’ famous guardsmen 
again swagger through the 
streets of Paris in the new 
coats and dresses. A short time ago 
when I was in Paris I went to one of the 
rue de la Paix dressmakers to get a tai- 
lored suit. Of course, everything they 
showed me had draped skirts. Now I 
wanted something strictly utilitarian that 
I could wear in the morning if necessary 
as well as in the afternoon. A draped 
skirt seemed a little dressed up to me 
and [told them so. They didn’t argue— 
they knew it wasn’t necessary. They 
just showed me plain skirts. After I had 
seen about thirty and found that none 
of them pleased me I began to realize 
why. Except for simple morning suits 
and dresses there is only one skirt at 
present. There are a thousand varia- 
tions of it, of course, but drapery in one 
form or another is absolutely the only 
thing that will satisfy the Parisienne for 
her more elegant costume, and New 
York I think will not be far behind her. 


LEEVES come in for their share of 
drapery, and the long, close-fitting 
sleeve will have to look to its laurels if it 
hopes to retain first place in the affection 
of a tickle public. The sleeve that wrin- 
kles on the forearm is very popular in- 
deed, especially when it is cut in one with 
the waist or is sewed into the blouse at the 
drop shoulder-line. The French = dress- 
makers have a very sensible explanation 
to offer for the increased vogue of this 
new sleeve. The plain sleeve, they say, 
is very good style and perfectly comfort- 
able with a small or deep armhole. But 
in the kimono or drop-shoulder sleeve 
the extra length in the forearm makes it 
easier to raise the arm above the head. 
The Paris houses are also using the wrin- 
kle lower sleeve with a draped upper 
part stitched into the waist at the drop 
shoulder. There is quite a little fulness 
at the top, which is laid in plaits and 
falls ina very graceful drapery at the top. 


HE best colors for the Spring are the 
very dark browns, known in Paris 
as féle de negre or nigger’s head, seal and 
walnut; prunclle which is a light shade ot 
plum; dark blue, and black and white. 
Brown will be used for hats as well as for 
suits and dresses, and is combined with 
warm shades of tan, suéde and biscuit. 
Prunelle is used a great deal with a very 
vivid red, while blue and black go with 
almest any other color. For coat linings 
French tailors are using a great deal of 
blue—cither a very soft Natticr blue or a 
more brilliant sapphire or cobalt. 


ITH the narrow skirts lingerie has 

become a fine art. Not only what 
the French woman wears but what she 
doesn’t wear is a subject that American 
women should study closely. Most of the 
new underwear stops at the knees, as I 
found when I was ordering some new lin- 
gerie at a well-known house in Paris. 
“But don’t avy of the women who 
come to you wear petticoats?’ I asked 
my saleswoman. 

“A few do when they first come to 
us,” she answered, “but they never do 
when they leave. Petticoats are too un- 
comfortable under narrow dresses. The 
most sensible lingerie that a woman can 
wear at present is a combination brassiére 
and drawers, Or else a brassiere under a 
slightly fitted chemise and drawers com- 
bination. If she is afraid of taking cold 
she can wear silk knickerbockers over 
her drawers. One of my very best cus- 
tomers, however, 1s 4 Russian princess 
who wears nothing over her corsets but 
the chemise combination in the sheerest 
of lingerie materials. The narrow skirt it- 
self is really all the protection one needs, 
for it is much warmer than a wide skirt 
which admits quantities of cold air. 
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Eye can’t cut the thread 


The loop protects it from contact with 
the eye and keeps it from sliding back 
along hook. The dress never gaps with 


YEISER eivss 


& EYES 


They stay sewed on because there are 
no openings for threads to slip out. 
Absolutely rust-proof. 


Sold everywhere— not 
cn cards. 


























If you are planning to build or re- 
model, you need our 100-Page Book, 


Modern Bathrooms 
Wil i} we will he olad to send free lor it cents 
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‘ | birthday or wedding gift. 
Protects furs and woolens tn for T}ystrated S6-pase 
moths, mice, dust and Te , om in Piedmont 0 
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All stpaid, FREE to you. Write today N.C. 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., D pt. 75, Statesville. * 
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WHAT THEY ARE TEACHING US ABOUT 
CHILD-TRAINING 
We want you to help all the other DELINEATOR mothers by telling them what you have 


found out about child upbringing. 


: a - : 
Won't you join our Home Kindergarten Circle and write us 


some of these things? We want you to be enrolled as one of our Counciling Mothers. 
your lellers, care of the Home Kindergarten Department, THE DELINEA 7 ‘ s. Send 





A Glimpse into One of Our Home 
Kindergartens 
. AM trying to develop my lit- 
jo % tle girl’s hands and eyes be- 
Ie Pal cause I believe so thoroughly 
in sense-training. Besides 
handling and sorting spools of silk in 
the primary colors, red, blue and yellow, 
we play with coins, buttons and various 
small objects, to carry out special sense- 
training games. We group together dif- 
ferent shades of the same color of cloth 
from my piece bag, collect different home 
objects of the same shape and size, and 
hunt for other things that are the same 
shape, size, or color. I lead her to try 
and distinguish by touch the size and 
comparative form of objects, distin- 
guishing blindfold between different 
textures. 

Most of all, my little girl enjoys the 
game in which she closes her eyes while 
I hide one or two of her playthings, and 
then she tries to tell me which are gone. 
Of course we always ‘‘take turns” in 
our games, and I try to show her the 
same consideration I would show to 
some one of my own years and expect 
the same of her. We always “play 
fair.” 

I have tried to be especially care- 
ful about this because I was her only 
playmate until she was three, last Sep- 
tember, and so I have tried to be her 
play model. 

I encourage her interest in nature by 
answering all her questions carefully 
and giving her more information on the 
subject as long as her interest lasts. 
She handles as many real nature things 
as possible and she has plenty of op- 
portunity for object-lessons in our own 
yard. She has planted some seeds of 
her very own and we soaked a few in 
water, first, that we might see the baby 
plants inside. Ever since she was born 
I have sung nature songs to her. 

Some weeks before her third birth- 
day she became curious about letters. 
I allowed her to pick out a few, but I 
was so much more anxious to have her 
learn words first that I cut from card- 
board the letters C and A and T, and, 
with no comment, gave them to her to 
play with. She amused herself fitting 
them together as she saw them in one 
of her picture - books. Then I gave her 
a picture of a cat to color, and after- 


ward the same lIctters, but this time In 


script. 
much. 

I saw that she wanted to learn 
to read and write, but I had so little 
time to help her. I tried word - picture 
cards, but the only ones I could find here 
were cards an inch square, too small for 
clumsy little fingers to handle. Then I 
tried to make some, but I hadn’t enough 
of the right pictures, so I gave up and 
wrote to THE DELINEATOR for help— 
and ordered a primer. It is a splendid 
one, and Margaret is learning to read 
easily and satisfactorily. 

She is learning to count, unconscious- 
ly, as I suppose all children do, and I 
contrive a very little number - teaching 
incidentally. For instance, in helping 
me to set the table she will tell me how 
many forks to use, how many pieces of 
silver there are at each place, how many 
are missing, etc. 

I don’t give her half the time I want 
to, for we are a very busy household; 
but I tell stories while I am at work, 
and we often play or read while I ar 
holding baby brother. 

Mrs. S., Texas. 


Mrs. S. is a mother-genius. The kinder- 
Garten isn’t a system of handicraft, it isn’t 
a program of games and stories, it isn’t a 
place. It is, instead, a spirit of child de- 
velopment through play, and Mrs. S. has 
Proved to us that it is possible for an un- 
trained mother with small kindergarten 
€quipment and limited time to develop a 


She enjoyed this new play so 


child’s mind through every-day play in most 
wonderful fashion. Our dear little Mar- 
garet is learning to use her hands in skilful 
ways; she is learning to see the beauties of 
our world; she is-learning to play fairly and 
honestly because mother always plays that 
way; she is being so splendidly prepared for 
school-work that when she has to leave her 
home kindergarten and begin formal lessons 
she is going to outstrip all her classmates. 


Helping Children to Play Together 


I WANT to have a kindergarten play- 
room in my home for the benefit of 
my little daughter five years old and a 
few other children of our neighborhood. 
Tell me just what I shall need to start 
with. Mrs. G., Missouri. 


_ Mrs. G. doésn’t need very much help. 
She realizes that a big force in her child’s 
life will be the ability to play happily and 
unselfishly with other children. For such 
a home playroom as Mrs. G. is going to 
open, we would suggest a tray of modeling- 
sand, kindergarten cutting - papers for ma- 
king chains, colored wooden beads, a set of 
large blocks, and clay. The children will 
need a low play-table and low chairs. But 
most’ of all will these children need each 
other. 

The all-alone child misses so much that 
the child in a group enjoys. Kindergarten 
stories, kindergarten blocks, kindergarten 
hand-work may be shared. The child who 
helps another child to construct, block upon 
block, a shaky house, is learning how to be 
a little citizen and live cooperatively with 
his fellows. The child who gives half of 
his beautiful piece of colored paper to the 
child in the next chair who has torn his 
paper, is learning real unsclfishness. 

It is very doubtful if children should be 
asked to share their toys. A toy isa child’s 
very precious possession, to be treasured, 
cared for, loved. We don’t give away our 
children. Why ask your little girl to give 
away her doll? 

But in a home-kindergarten room where 
everybody is working and playing together, 
and one’s playthings are really meant to be 
shared, being unselfish is a joy and children 
grow into it with naturalness. 


Helping a Child to Goodness 


Y LITTLE daughter, not quite 
five years old, could not be per- 
suaded for a long time to drink as much 
milk as the doctor said she must. I 
bought a box of gilt kindergarten stars 
for ten cents and divided a large sheet 
of paper into three columns, making a 
sort of daily effort chart for her. At the 
top of one of the columns I wrote 
“Milk,” at the top of the second ‘A 
Good Day” and in the third “Extras.” 
Every night she pasted a star in the 
milk column for every glass of milk 
which she had drunk. She put a star 
in the second column if she had been 
good all day, and one in the third col- 
umn meant perfect conduct for the 
whole day, or the doing of some espe- 
cially kind act. 

Shortly after that she was ill and we 
added to the chart a “Medicine” column 
for stars to be pasted in when she took 
her medicine nicely the entire day. 
This column helped us through a most 


_ trying period. 


I always emphasize the thought that 
the chart must be a truthful record, and 
the little girl scorned having a star in 
the “Goodness” column one night when 
father said to her that she had been 
“Almost good enough.” She took pride 
in knowing that each star was really 
earned. Mrs. A., Virginia. 


Mrs. A.’s scheme is such a splendid one. 
It is almost too much to ask of a child. of 
kindergarten age that she give implicit 
obedience without any reward. We of 
adult vears find even a small reward a won- 
derful stimulus to added effort. We do not 
advise the use of continual rewards in child- 
training, but this effort chart of Mrs. A.'s 
may be copied by many of our mothers. 
We are so grateful to her for telling us 
about it. 


The Latest dtyles 
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We Prepay Charges on 
All Orders Everywhere 


In addition to furnishing the best merchandise at 
the lowest prices, we are now offering to prepay 
charges on all orders everywhere. 
extra inducement for you to get this book—do your 
purchasing from it—and save money. 

No. 803—The dress illustrated will give he an idea of what 


can be done by a concern with the tremen 
It is of white p 
tterned in smart 


ique, modeled 
ont effect, with natty lay-down 
collar and set-in sleeves, finished with tum-back cuffs; collar, cuffs 
and pipings are of either blue or lavender pique, which forms a 
pleasing contrast; plain-gored, well fitting skirt with slightly raised 
waistline; sizes 14, 16 and 18 years for misses and 34 to 44 bust 
measure for women. Postage prepaid, $1.85. 


Write now and this handsome book of fashions 
will be sent promptly 
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Every page of this beautiful 160-page Style Book 
is devoted to illustrating 
apparel for Women, Misses and Children. 
you have to do to receive a copy is to wnte on a 
postal, “Send me your catalog,” and by return mail 
it will be on the way to you. 
for the woman who wants to spend little or much, 
for within our range of prices can be found articles 
to suit the needs and the pocketbook of everyone. 
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Here it comes! 
Write today for our book 


“The Care and 
Feeding of Infants’ 


Also a Trial Bottle 
of Mellin’s Food— 


They are free. 


Mellin’s Food Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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» cents—follow the directions 
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White Naphtha Soap. 
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BOY KNIGHTS’ PAGE 








OUR BOYS GIVE US A NEWS PAGE 


NOTE:—Do you know about the Boy Knights of the Round Table? I! is a great big club jy 
boys, crganized and conducted by THE DELINEATOR to give boys good times and teach 


them manliness. 


DELINEATOR, for particulars. 


Round Table Busy-ness 


UR club has had a very successful 
we have 


year, and we find that 
money enough for a two weeks’ camping 
trip. 
We have decided that instead of 


changing officers so many times we are 
going to let our treasurer and secretary 
hold their oftices for six months at a time. 
Don't you think that this is a good plan? 
We are now holding meetings every two 
weeks, and we find that we are able to 
make our meetings more interesting. 
We have been having the debates on 
Current events and find that these de- 
bates help to interest neighborhood boys 
In our club. We are getting ready now 
for our annual reception. You know 
we have a reception for our parents 
every year. We have ten members in 
our club, and find that this is a good 
working number. Hrxson H., Ohio. 


How splendid to give the fathers and 
mothers a share in Round Table fun! Our 
Ohio knights have given us a_ suggestion 
which thousands of other Knights may fol- 
low. Let's have a fathers’ and mothers’ 
day, boys! Decorate your club-rooms for 
them, give them a chance to play games with 
you, plan your most spirited debate for this 
Parents’ Day, and see what a good time you 
will all have. 


Another Successful Club 


HE club has had a most successful 

year, and the prospects for 1913 are 
very bright. The boys have attended 
the meetings very regularly, most of the 
meetings having a full attendance. Since 
I last wrote to you, our membership has 
increased to twenty-nine, and we now 
hold our meetings at the Sunday-School. 
Debating has proved to be more than 
a success. We are now preparing for a 
big debate on “Resolved that a Lie is 
Never Justifiable.”” The Sunday-School 
has been invited, and our pastor is to 
be the judge of the debate. Afterward, 
refreshments will be served by our 
girls’ auxiliary. This meeting is expect- 
ed to greatly increase our membership 
list. 

Every Saturday morning about ten of 
us take a cross-country hike of about ten 
or fifteen miles. This Summer we are 
going to have a camp at Colonial Beach, 
and we are going to buy a canoe for it. 
For buying this canoe, ten dollars has 
been given us by a friend, and the rest of 
the money we expect to save. 

Our Camera Club which was started 

just after my last letter has been en- 
larged to a Nature Study Club. 
Kach member of the club has donated 
several books and we have started a 
library. The boys have made a library 
table for the club-house, on which there 
is always to be found a copy of THE 
DELINEATOR. Harry V., Florida. 


Are you doing as much in your club as 
these boys are doing in theirs? The secret 
of their success lies in the fact that they are 
trying to interest a great many other people 
in their special Round Table branch, If 
your club plans a fine debate, why not make 
it a public debate and invite your Sunday- 
schocl mates. Why not have a_ girls’ 
auxiliary to your chapter? Why not  be- 
gin: to-day planning your next Summer's 
camp? Why not begin to-day, also, decid- 
ing how you are going to raise money for the 
baseball outfit. the boat, the tent, the blank- 
ets you want for that camp? We all want to 
thank Harry for the help he has given us. 


Starting a New Club 


THE boys are taking a great interest 
in the club and are very anxious to 
get started. I have arranged for a club- 
room, and one of the other boys and [ are 
going to wire the house so we may have 
electric lights. I want several new rule 
books, and other material to show dif- 
ferent boys. I would like to have a 
batch of badges, too, several of each kind. 
The boys seem to want things to start 


We want YOU to belong to tt. 


right now, and that is the spirit that wil 
make the club a fine one, 
WALLACE C., New Mexico. 


Wallace has all his materials. We ag | 


just as anxious to have a new club star 
right as the boys are themselves. We ar 
giving you Wallace’s letter to assure you tha 
your new club will have its rule books, : 
badges and its club charter just as soon as the 
boys want them. Send us the names of yy 
new boys right away. 


Playing Club Games 


O /R chapter is doing nicely. We are 
going to have our pictures taken, 
I wish you would write and tell me how 
to play the game of “Go-Bang.” (yr 
club likes to play games. 
Rosert T., Idaho. 


Have you a large piece of bristol-board cr 
clean cardboard? If you have, cut it eight. 
een inches square. Now divide this ini 
small squares that measure three-quarters of 
an inch on each side. It is best to draw these 
lines with ink, so that there will be no danger 
of their rubbing off. Get the smallest-sized 
button-molds you can find. You will peed 
twelve for each player and I think all your 
boys can play at once, although as few as four 
may have a game. Now paint each set of 
molds a different color, and you are ready to 
begin the game. 

The game is to see who can get a certain 
number of counters in a straight row, eituer 
horizontally, vertically or obliquely. Firs 
agree upon the number necessary to win the 
game, and then when vou see a boy is ge'- 
ting near the required number block his 
progress by one of your own men, while your 
neighbor quickly closes the other end of the 
line. Do not warn a boy of a move his 
opponent has made, but let each boy use his 
own eyes. 

We are always so glad to tell boys how to 
make and play games. Does your club want 
a new game for its next meeting? If you do, 
write to us to-morrow, and your game will 
be sent to you at once. 


A BOYS’ CLUB CONSII- 
TUTION 


Boy Knishts of the Round Table No. 12% 


ARTICLE I 


This club shall be known as The Boy 
Knights of the Round Table. 


ARTICLE II 


The object of this club shall be to promote 
a feeling of brotherhood among its members; 
to teach them the principles of loyalty, 
truth, kindness and chivalry, and to have a 
good time. 

ARTICLE III 

Meetings shall be held once a week, except 

when a two-thirds vote to the contrary 's 


given, 
ARTICLE IV 

Section 1. Membership is open to boys 
of good character. 

SECTION 2. Candidates’ names shall be 
proposed at any meeting in the month, and 
if there are no objections they may come 
the club as visitors until the first meeting 
in the month, when they shall be voted upon 
by the Knights. They shall then be initia- 


ted. 
ARTICLE V 


SrcTion 1. The officers of this club shall 
be a President, Vice-President, Secretary 
and a Treasurer. 

SECTION 2. ‘The President presides at al 
business meetings. He appoints all com 
mittees unless a two-thirds vote to the con- 
trary is given. ; Si 

SEcTION 3. The Vice-President aggre 
during the absence of the President. 44 
takes the place of that officer if he Saat 

Section 4. All officers hold office : 
four months. At the last meeting of the 
fourth month new officers shall be elect 1. 

SecTION 5. The Secretary has charge ce 
the correspeneen and reports of the ctu), 

alls the roll. 
gy ee 6. The Treasurer collects the 

nd takes charge of same. 
ae Sper 7. The place of any ae hs 
resigns is filled at once, but the abe his 
newly elected officer ends when tha 


onded. 
redecessor should have endec : 
5 LAWRENCE C., Minnesota. 


Write to Sir Launcelot, care of THE | 
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and Ointment 


Treatment: On retiring, soak 
the hands in hot water and 
Cuticura Soap. Dry, anoint 
with Cuticura Ointment, and 
wear soft bandages or old loose 
gloves during the night. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 
$2-p. book. Address ‘‘Cuticura,’” Dept. 133, Boston. 

og~Tender-faced men shave in comfort with Cutl- 
cura Soap Shaving Stick. Liberal sample free. 


The Chautauqua School 
of Nursing Trained 
This desi at bese 


‘Aly ASS Chali 
Cy ei eg? 


Thousands of our grad- 
uates, without previous 
experience, are earning 
$10 to $25 a week. 


Write for “How I Be- 
came a Nurse’ and our 
‘ear B ook, explain ing 
our. orrespond lence and 
home practice method; 
370 pages with the ex- 
periences of our gradu- 
ates. 48 specimen lesson 
pages sent free. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA 
SCHOOL OF 
NURSING 


309 Main Street, Jamestown,N.Y. 
12th Year 
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Velvet Bow. Sizes, 32 to 44 bust measure. No. 5056, P oat pal 1, 

$1.00, Your money refunded if not satis fac ‘tory. Send day 
for your copy of our new Spring Cs io log, 
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SHOW ee Dept. G-21, CHICAGO 
“HOW TO TRIM A HAT 
AT HOME” Here's an aera FREE! 


little booklet, that 
— you Save mone You will be RP how cheaply 
easily you can duplicate hats which you have admired 
and have never been able to buy—hats that sell for $30 and 
0. It is simpler than you ever imagined. 
Write us for this Little booklet, which is sent you 
absolutely free, Just drop us a postal, saying 


“Please vend me your free booklet, ‘Hew to Trim a Hat at Home." 


CHICAGO FEATHER COMPANY 
Dept. 31-A. 107 So, State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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IT 18 TO LAUGH! 


SOME OF THE FUNNY 
THINGS OUR BOYS AND 
GIRLS HAVE SAID 


FOUR-YEAR-OLD was being taught 
his catechism. His mother was cm- 
phasizing the fact that God knew aH 
things and could do all things. After 
thinking seriously a few minutes, he said: 
“Mama, I bet I know sumpin He can't 
do—I bet He can’t make Hisself into a 
spoon and then eat out of it.” 


[TLE Carrie had never before 
seen a porous plaster. ‘‘What are 
the holes for?’ she asked. 

Tommy, who is a year older than 
Carrie, replied: ‘‘It’s funny you don’t 
know ‘that, Carrie; they’re to let the 
pain out.” 


OBERT,” said his Sunday-school 

teacher, “ give the definition of a lie.” 

‘fA lie,” responded the little boy de- 

liberately, “ is—is an abomination to the 

Lord, and a very present help in time of 
trouble.” 


ATHERINE had an encounter with 
the Plymouth Rock rooster, and 
ran crying to her mother, who, drying 
the baby’s tears, asked, “Was it the 
ugly red rooster?” 
‘‘No,” sobbed Katherine, “it was the 
gingham one.”’ 


N CHRISTMAS DAY several friends 

called to wish Charles the compli- 
ments of the season and each handed 
him a present, saying, ‘Santa left this 
at our house for you.” 

At the close of the day while he and 
his father were arranging his gifts around 
the tree, he stopped suddenly and look- 
ing up at his father with a don't-you-tell 
expression on his little face, whispered, 
“Father, Santa's an awful bum delivery 
man, isn't he?’’ 

“Why, what makes you think that?” 

“Well, he just spilled my presents all 
over the street.” 


"THE white pony owned by the next- 
door children was much admired by 
our little girl. who recently enjoyed her 
first ride on his back. 

“Weren't you afraid?” we asked upon 
her return. 

“Oh, no,” she said. “I couldn’t reach 
his pants, so I hung on to his feathers.” 


HE HAD been given the book “‘Little 
Boy Blue,” and was very much 
impressed with it. A few nights follow- 
ing he was sent to bed as usual. His 
mother later was very much surprised 
and worried to find him missing from his 
bed. A general search was made of the 
house and he was finally located under 
the hat-rack. On being awakened he 
said: “I's under the haystack fast 
as’eep.” 


M OTHER had given Tom two picces 
of cake, one for himself and one 
for little brother Gordon. As he tod- 
dled off she asked if he could tell the 
pieces apart. “Oh, yes,” he assured her, 
“T took a bite out of Gordon’s so I'd 
know it!” 


A LITTLE girl who was learning to 
spell simple words of one syllable 
astonished her teacher one day by spell- 
ing ““U-p, up—p-u, down.” 


IMMY COE returned from his first 
Sunday-school breathless with excite- 
ment. 
mY: hy, Jimmy,” 
mother, ‘“‘where did you get two pennie 
“Oh,” replied Jimmy pridefully, “they 
passed around aw hole basket of pennies 
and I took one.’ 


) 
$?’ 


E WERE bemoaning Uncle Jim's 

deafness, when little Alice, aged five, 

exclaimed: “Why, any one could say some- 
thing behind his back right before his face.’ 





asked his puzzled 
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Anyone 
can 
make 
Home 


Portraits 





The Kodak Way 


The deep satisfaction and pleasure of 


Intimate home portraits of family and 


friends—taken in the every-day home sur- 


roundings and atmosphere, are possible to 


every Kodak owner. 
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ris ahha of the family—from the little sed 
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louse dresses, street dresses, 25) 
monos, petticoats and other underwear. Sem 
Its splendid i 7 : . 
a on i essing qualities and its fast Bey 
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eel it to every practical Py 
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ept perfectly fresh with little effort as eyes aoe 


no ironing and are light in weight. T 

in sizes to fit all beds, with tm oy Piha pt eos Bee | 
& loped edges—both corner-cut and straight. They |i8 
| come in solid white and in striped effects in pink, |g 
y blue, lavender, green, and yellow. They are the 3a) 
same on both sides, giving twice the service before Ree 


| washing is necessary. | eee) 
Important. Because of the genuine economi ee 
value of Ripplette many substitutes are on the mar- [Se 
e There is only one Ripplette cloth and that is 3 
ours. If you buy a made-up garment don’t accept Mage 

it as genuine unless it has a Ripplette Jabel inside. 4% 


If you cannot get Ripplette at your dealer’s send 
us your name and address, and we willsend youour % 
book of samples, and tell you how you can get just je 
what you want. 


BLISS, FABYAN & CO. 


ee Dept. K. 72 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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THERE’S REAL WORK GOING ONIN 


THE DOLLS’ 


DRESSMAKING 


SHOP 


NOTE — Do you know about the Jenny Wren Club of THe DELINEATOR? Jf aims, first of 
all, ta teach its members how to sew; bul it helps to give them such good times, too. The Cl 


has thousands of members now, and it wants you to join. 


Tae DELINEATOR, for particulars. 


¥ DEAR GIRLS—You do enjoy 
being real doll dressmakers, do 
yh you not? It is just the hap- 
oe piest way to spend your Club 
afternoon, is it not. dressing a doll for 
some other little girl who is not so fortu- 
nate as you are in being able to sew? 
You have fitted up your Club-rooms as 
make-believe dressmaking shops and 
have made sample books of dolls’ styles 
as I told you how last month. 

You have a supply of dolls’ patterns 
and a big roll of beautiful pieces; sheer 
white cotton and lawn and lace ends for 
dolly’s  underclothes, pretty flowered 
dimity and colored linens and gay ging- 
hams for dresses—warmer days are com- 
ing, vou know—and soft flannel for coats 
and kimonos. You have some pink and 
blue baby ribbon. too, for flower-like 
bows and rosettes. And you have 
learned just how to use a dolly’s pattern. 

First, you carefully measure a doll 
customer who comes to your doll dress- 
making shop, to be quite sure that you 
have a pattern that will fit her. Then 
you should never forget to read the direc- 
tions for cutting that are printed on the 
envelope pattern, and if there are any long 
words such as “perforations” or “‘length- 
wise fold” which puzzle you, you must 
ask your Club Director or a big sister 
to explain them, because it is only by fol- 
lowing these directions that the finished 
garment will have the right lines. 

Why. here comes a wee dolly customer 
—a baby doll with short curling ringlets 
of yellow hair all over her sweet round 
head, just two pearly teeth and xo 
clothes, poor baby. You sce she was a 
birthday gift to the little-girl-who-can‘t- 
sew and she has brought her to you for 
her christening wardrobe. 


This Must Be a Well-Dressed Baby 


Fikst of all find a piece of white 
flannel and make a flannel skirt for 
dolly. This can be cut kimono style, 
which will give you only two seams to sew. 
These should be made entirely by hand, 
closely seamed and felled and hemmed. 
Then tiny buttons and buttonholes follow. 

The flannel petticoat must have the 
scam open and cat-stitched. The hem 
must also be cat-stitched in from the 
right side with embroidery silk. The 
placket is hemmed by hand, narrow side 
down and wide side up, and it is gathered 
and sewed to a straight band, long enough 
to go round dolly and lap well. This is 
pinned with small safety-pins. 

The white skirt will need only one 
seam—in the back—which will also make 
the placket. It would be exceedingly pret- 
ty to roll and whip some lace on a ruffle, 
and then roll and gather the ruffle to the 
lower edge of the skirt. This skirt may have 
a baby waist without sleeves. Edge the 
armholes and neck with very narrow lace. 

The dress may have a feather-stitched 
hem. Also feather-stitch the tiny hemmed 
neck and sleeve edges and where the skirt 
and waist are joined. The dress will need 
no trimming save a few tucks in the waist, 
and a tiny lace edge for the sleeves and 
neck. Wee buttons and buttonholes must 
fasten it. 

The baby cap should have three tiny 
tucks in the head-piece, and it is edged 
with the same narrow lace. Also lacc- 
edged strings. 

If any of the Jenny Wrens can crochet 
a sack and booties made of white 
saxony and edged with pink or blue silk, 
they would add a fine baby-like finishing 
touch to this outfit, or these can be made 
from white flannel and edged with narrow 
ribbon. Your patterns will give you ex- 
plicit directions for making a flannel sack. 


Now Comes the Bride 


WHEN the baby doll is dressed in her 
sweet layctte that you have made 
with your very own fingers, you are al- 
most sorry to give her up, but /ow her 





Write to Catherine Heath, care of 


little girl mother’s eyes shine as she car. 
ries her baby home, and here is another 
doll customer who crosses the threshold 
of your dolls’ dressmaking shop. 

She is a very important customer, girk, 
Who do you suppose she is? Why, a dea 
little doll bride who wants you to make 
her trousseau! 

Oh, if she were only able to talk, wha 
stories she would tell you of the wonder. 
ful things that are going to happen to her! 
She plans to move into a perfectly nex 
little house on the Main street of Toy 
Village—a house that has four rooms. 

One room is the cozy dolls’ kitchen. [t 
has a real little iron cook-stove, witha we 
tin teakettle and a little blue ename 
frying-pan and more blue enamel pots and 
kettles, and a tiny, shining dish-pan hung 
in a row on the wall. There is a littl 
wooden kitchen-table and on it there ar 
toy vegetables and cakes and loaves of 
bread. 

One room is the dining-room with an 
oak dining-table and four chairs and a set 
of dishes that has every dish from a te 
pot to a soup tureen. 

One room is a bedroom with a litt 
white bed and a little dresser and chintz 
curtains at the windows. One roomis the 
parlor where the furniture is upholstered 
in rose-pink damask and there is a long 
gilt mirror. 


Of Course She Shall Have a Trousseau! 


Prikst you find your lady dolls’ un. 
derwear patterns and make her a 
nightgown, a petticoat, and a combina 
tion suit. You use very fine white muslin 
for this dolly bride’s underwear and trim 
it with narrow lace. Just above the lace 
you sew a narrow beading and in this 
beading run lengths of ribbon. 

Her beautiful wedding - dress comes 
next. I hope that you have a scrap of 
white satin or white brocaded satin to use 
for the dress and some white lace for the 
veil, but she will be a happy bride doll in 
a white lawn or swiss wedding-dress if silk 
or satin are not available. 

Now, using a pattern for a lady dolls 
dress with a train, cut and make the little 
wedding-dress with its draped skirt and 
long train, its little short sleeves and the 
fichu that folds over the dolly brides 
shoulders. A bunch of little silk roses 
made from shirred ribbon covers the fas- 
tening of the fichu to the waist and 4 
wreath of the same roses holds the lace 
veil in place on dolly’s head. 

The bride doll will need a kimono. 
White China silk will be so pretty to use for 
this and the edges may have folds of pink 
or blue satin ribbon. A white linen ki- 
mono will be pretty too, with bands of 
contrasting linen for trimming. And the 
most-comfortable-of-all kimono, even fot 
a doll, is made of pink or blue flannel of 
flannelet. 

She will need an automobile coat, too, 
an automobile bonnet to tie close down 
under her chin and keep her hair in place. 
Every doll in Toy Village has an autome- 
bile and your bride doll tells you that she 
plans to take a honeymoon touring on 

How my Jenny Wren girls’ fingers an 
needles fly as they sit around their sewing: 
tables in their dolls’ dressmaking room 
in almost every city in our United States, 
and up in Canada and down In Cuba a 
across the ocean dressing a bride doll an 
a baby doll. You see, everywhere there 
are bride dolls and baby dolls waiting 
be dressed. ; ere 

_I wish that I might look in on you 
you work and help you. Come to si 
though, dear Wrens, as often throug 

a rou did last 
your letters this month as you dl Hs 
month. I have another suggestiot 
make. I wanted to tell you how tom 
a little trunk to hold dolls’ clothes oe 
haven’t room for another word. 
tuck it in my answers to your letters. 


Affectionately, | 
CATHERINE HEATH. 
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| - The Pillow That Set. 
<:.. The Whole Nation Thinking 
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" The Coward Good Sense Shoe 
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ame PT correct walking and a aracetal evr 
Bag riage: helps weak ankles, ssuyppert. 
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Baby's Safety Sleeping Belt 


Mothers may rest at night 
Knowing baby cannot get uncovered—get up 
or down, or out of bed— may roll from side to 
side without bumping against the sides of 
the bed—tkick his legs, wave his arms—and 
breathe freely when he wears Baby’s Safety 
Sleeping Belt. Sent to any address for $1.00, 
and name of your dealer. Sizes 1, 2 and 3. 


, 


THE HYGIENIC SAFETY SLEEPING BELT CO., Inc. 
Port Chester, N. Y. 
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Send Us Your 


Old Carpets 


dps We Ne? mo. 
jean es -> We Will Dye Them and Weave 


ees 
a eT 


Plain, fancy or oriental aitelis. Re- 
versible, seamless, soft, bright and dur- 
able—yuaranteed tu wear 1 years. 


very Cs L 
2 nat « Totally different and far superior to any other 
( ten an a rugs woven from ok] carpets. You chease 
ene the color and size of your new roy. 
Cd 
eraser 
ih yuu sf 


ae. Money 

igs te Fe pleted witht back If not satlafied. [very order com. 

ido @ ae in three days. Your oll carpets are worth money; 

| F can save half the cost of new ris. 

: ie ee Write for book of desi 5 i lors libe 
way} : gns in colors, our liberal 

hat | flamer” REE freight payment offer and full information. 


hel me Olsen Rug Co., Dept. 37, 40 Laflin St., Chicago 
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oe Harriet Hubbard Ayer, 326 E. 34th St., New York 
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AUNT BETTY’S 
LETTER 


A PRIZE CONTEST, TOO! 


SIEAREST BOYS AND GIRLS: 
Just now as I begin my letter 
to you, dears, a soft little wind 
blows in my door and rustles 
around among all the precious letters you 
wrote me that lie on my desk. SoI stop 
writing and listen to the whispering voice 
of that little, wandering March wind. I 
really have to listen to it. for it puffs and 
tugs and pulls and makes me. 

Why, the March wind is talking to me! 

“T started from Jack’s house this morn- 
ing,’ my little March breeze whispers, 
“and I saw Jack out helping his father 
spade the garden. Jack said to tell you 
that he’s planting early so as to pick 
early!” 

And the March breeze goes on telling 
me stories. 

“I stopped at Helen’s house,” it says, 
“and Helen is writing you a letter, all full 
of kisses. I just passed Benny on the 
way to school and he said to tell you that 
he is at the head of his class, now. Doro- 
thy says to tell you that she loved the 
last long letter you wrote her——” 

The March breeze begins to puff away 
toward the window, but I call to it to 
stop: 

“Wait, little tramp breeze! Before 
you go, please take a message to my 
thousands of boys and girls. ‘Tell them 
that Aunt Betty loves every single one of 
her nieces and nephews and wants to 
have a letter from each one this month.” 





QO WHEN you hear the March wind 
blowing in veour chimneys and rat- 
tling at your windows and_ shrilling in 
your keyholes, listen hard, dears, to what 
it says. It has come all the way from 
the giant Butterick Building to sing to 
you about Aunt Betty’s love and tell vou 
how happy your letters make her. 

It’s going to be one of your busiest 
months, isn’t it, children? You will want 
to rake and fork and spade and get the 
ground all ready for the first vegetable 
planting. You will want to rake away 
carefully the leaves that were a bedquilt 
for your bulbs all Winter and see if the 
dainty white snowdrops and purple cro- 
cuses are pushing through the ground. 
My down-South girlies will be picking 
big bunches of violets to wear on their 
pretty, white dresses, and my up-North 
boys will still have to ride their ponies 
through the snow to post their DELIN- 
EATOR letters. 

Such a big, busy, happy family as we 
are, and how I wish that I had you right 
here in the Butterick Building where | 
could fa/k to you instead of just writing. 
When you write to me, this month, tell 
me all about what you are playing out- 
doors. I have hidden some March play 
friends for you. Can you find them? 

Your loving. 
Aunt BETTY 


Find Your March Play Friends 


T—kK—I—E. 

L—B—A—L. 
S—M—R—A—E—L—B. 
I—N—P—E—W—H—L—E. 
O-—P—H—0. 


For the ten best solutions of this puz- 
zle, ten prizes of one dollar each will be 
given. Send your answers to Aunt Bet- 
ty. care of THE DELINEATOR, before 
March fifteenth. 


Our Lucky December Boys and Girls 


Laura Trevenen, Iowa 

Ruth Garver, Kansas 

Dorothy Watson, Kentucky 
Lawrence Smart, Louisiana 

Rosa Nell Zavina, Indiana. 
Gladys G. Smith, Maine 

Kathryn Staub Payne, Maryland. 
Marie Sewell, Canada 

Lois G. Hilton, South Dakota 
Vernice Giolette, Canal Zone 
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ADJUSTABLE 


Zrrdyi1y if 


oe 
AUTOMATIC 


These Jittle 
wheels do 
the work 








Trying to fit a dress without a dress 
form is tiresome and disappointing 

To get perfect results you must bave ii 
a dress form. You can’t get along 


without one; if (4 sort @r necésrars { 
as a Sewing machina . 


THE ACME FORM is one of the : 
latest, most improved dress making t 
necessities. It will reproduce every . 
line and curve of your figure. ' 
ONCE IT IS ADJUSTED nN 
rr BEcoMES YOU a\ 
THE ACME FORM is AUTOMAT- | | 
ICALLY and INDEPENDENTLY ad- by! 


justable at neck, bust, waist, hips and 


skirt, by simply turning the little i} 

wheels at the top i 

Your money gladly refunded if it Py . 
: 4 


, ' ; 
doesn't exactly reproduce your figure. 


“~~ DONT MAKE ANOTHER 
DRESS WITHOUT A DRESS FORM 


for illustrated book of styles and prices 
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Keep Your Home Beautiful { 
And Attractive Throughout 


You like to see your furniture looking new and ycur heme bright 
and at its best throughout all the time. You will be surprised 4, 
and pleased to see hew easily ycu can acccrplish this, if youdust 


ore With 


ANON AENERR 


* No matter how dull your furniture and woodwork have become, simply dusting 
with LIQUID VENEER on a cheese cloth will revive the original beauty of its 
finish. It will take that smoky look off your & 
piano, those white spots off the tabletop, that [? 
dull look from your white enameled furnture § 
—it will remove all dust, dit, grime and § 
stains from everything instantly, and willleave F 
the surface as bright and clean aswhen new. & 
LIQUID VENEER is also a germ destroyer. 


You're not experimenting when you use 
LIQUID VENEER. It is used by thousands of 
housewives and known as a good house- 
keeping necessity. Get a bottle and see 
for yourself how easy it is to keep everything 
looking hke new with LIQUID VENEER. 


You can get it at any good grccery, drug, 
hardware or department store. sure 
you get the yellow carton with the black 
tilted name, VWeQIONURSA . 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
43 Liquid Veneer Building, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Slip-on Raincoats 
3 or that comfortable satis- 
: ~ feeling of complete 
tection on a st 
| stormy da 
wear a Kenreign Slip-on. 


Consideration for your 


ealth; care for your clothing ; 
personal comfort and correct 
appearance; all demand a gar- 
ment of absolute reliability. 


Slip-ons are made of rubberized cloth. 

¢ permanent wearing quality of this 
matenial depends entirely on the grade of 
rubber used and the process of vulcanizing. 
No other cloth is so susceptible to un- 
skilled or deceptive manufacture, 


You should look for 


The Kenverdan Label 


Every yard of cloth used in Kenreign Coats is 
carefully treated. Pure Para Rubber is milled, 
properly compounded, and applied to the cloth. It 
is then correctly vulcanized and subjected to severe 
tests for permanent waterproof qualities. 

. A Kenreign Weatherproof will not falt apart ; 
the rubber will not soften nor will it grow ps pe 
stiff, making the garment useless. You are pro- 
tected from these defects by the Kenreign label. 

Kenreign Slip-on Coats are made in all_suit- 
able shades and styles for men and women. Prices 
range from $5.00 to $45.00 

Sold by reliable dealers everywhere. 


C. Kenyon Company 


New York Wholesale jChicago, North- 


1 _) Sales- ,¢ west Corner rank- 
Fifth Ave: Bee ( rooms Wyn & Congress Sts. 

























RUBBER BUTTON 


Hose SUPPORTER 


king firmly and neatly 
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For Sale in Stores 




















Everyw ere. 
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Dress 5090 


Dress 6004 







=4'T IS probably the front closing line which first 
#AY ttracts one to design 6004. One finds it decorative 
and stvlish and at the same time a most practical 
‘dea. A second glance discovers the very fashion- 
able dropped shoulder, and then one is pleased that the collar 
is so becoming and that the design can be casily copied. Nhe 
hlouse is cut in one with the upper part of the sleeves which 
mav be full length, dart-ftted below the elbow, or shorter, 
and the attached skirt is in four pieces. A removable shield 
For materials, cotton ratine. linen. pique, 
Bedford cord and stripes are suggested. 
For a girl of ten years. one yard and seven-cighths ol 
material fifty inches wide, with three-cighths of a yard ol 
contrasting material twenty-seven inches wide will be re- 
uired for the dress as shown on the hgure. _ 
Design 6004 may be obtained in nine sizes, from six to 


fourteen years, price fifteen cents. 


is provided. 
galatea. serge. 
















‘TRE little girl’s dress cae 
good lines and propa 
air of style in the most J9emaiiam 
has a pretty and becoming: 
lines and either of two styie¢: 
sleeves sewed into slightly dé 
be high or French and the at 
or gathered. To reproduce t#eSgiuam 
a Butterick transfer may bes mi 


the collar is another good idea 8¥ 
For a little girl of four years, (oneiam 
of material twenty-seven inchés Wide 
the dress as shown on the figuré, 
Design 5999 may be obtained ix7Gaam 
to eight years, price fifteen cents: ¢ am 
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Dress 5999 Dress 5988 


ERGE trimmed with braid. white pique with a dotted 
collar. a colored linen scalloped with white. or 1 
chambray or gingham trimmed with bias bands will make 
an extremely good-looking little dress from design 8 
This is a straight, box-plaited dress with a collar in salle 
or rounding outline and full-length sleeves in either of (v0 
styles or shorter sleeves sewed into slightly deep armhoxt 

















eae 
ol, 
sat 


pth 





‘There is a removable shield for those who do not WB > 
the open neck. A Butterick transfer may be obtained it Be 
the scallop shown in the small view. S a 
For a little girl of seven years, three yards of mater: 
forty-four inches wide and two yards and one-eighth! 
braid will be required for the dress as shown on the see 
Design 5988 may be obtained in thirteen sizes. from t = 
to fourteen years, price fifteen cents. : 
a) will make a very smart linen or pique 
DESIGN ith its bretelles and peplum saa Man a 
: tty chambray frock with these edge 7 | 
terial or 4 ane It may also be made of poplin or galatea 7 
Hamburg We telles and front and back peplums and may 
without ee Ch contrasting collar, cuffs and belt. 1 he | 
be Pillars high, French round or square and the uae 
neck may oa ae slightly deep armholes, in full oe , 
wer. ae hes wo styles Or shorter. i at the side of the ; 
in cithe : - + give it good lines. ; | 
y” Ss attached ee ae one re of plain material aenly : 
a For a girloln “th two yards of dotted forty-four inches - 
YZ geven inches wide, W : tO be dress as hawnoon the figure. 
_ wide will be Saale be obtained in nine sizes, from six to ae 
ona Design 5990 Oe fifteen cents. 







Bfourteen Yeats & 
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~~ pesT DRESSES AND A HAND- 

























lie | he Party 
LINEN ONE VERY SMARTLY | — 
) Beverage | 
mee, Welch's is a treat 
that is good for children, 
; It contributes to happiness 
ee Ww! its long waist and jaunty flaring skirt, panel and health. They may not 
a front and shoulder tucks, design 6009 has ex- consider quality as you do, 
ceptionally attractive lines. They make it as smart in but the quality 1s what gives 
-. galatea or chambray as in linen or French gingham. Welch’s the delicious taste 
-.” With the straight skirt gathered instead of plaited, the over which they smack their 
.. . design is also suitable for lawn or batiste. The neck little lips. 
may be high. French round or square and the one-seam : 
| gleeves sewed into slightly deep armholes in full or short- 9 
er length. Buttons and buttonholes in a fly close the eC C Ss | 
., dress the entire length of the back. To reproduce the "Che National Drink” 
F embroidery. Butterick transfers may be used. 
' For a little girl of five vears, two yards and one- For the children’s party make : 
quarter thirty-six inches wide will be required. this simple eat They will 
| Design 6009 may be obtained in seven sizes, from two ee ri an ve oe ari 
’ to eight years, price fifteen cents. De a ee eee 
! : same things “grown-ups” enjoy. 
WELCH PUNCH: Takethe juice | 
of three lemons and one orange; 
/ one pint of Welch’s, one quart o 
water and one cup of sugar. Mix 
garnish with sliced fruits, and 
, serve very cold. 
Order a case of Welch’s of your dealer 
and have a supply in 
fs the home. If nab to 
: get Welch's of your | 
: dealer, we will ship a 
trialdozen pints.express ; 
| plepaid east of Omaha, 
tor $35. 
Sample g-ounce bottle, 
— by mail, 10c. 
| | The Welch 
Ne Grape Juice Co. 
ex Westfield, N. Y. 
{ Wade, the Nate’ 
i Derasch ts wep omgeceiee tf ; 
[ pr the ee ied Masa.) 3 
a Roky Pree bode, i 
: 


Dress 5977 Dress 6024 


pres lingerie dresses can be made tor girls by 
4 using founcing for the skirt and a plain swiss or batiste 
for the waist. Tf the waist can be trimmed with a matehing 
edging the effect is really very nice. In design 9977. the 
pliated or gathered skirt is straight and the pretty one-sided 
collar has a straight outer edge. Tt is therefore an excep- 
tionally desirable design for Houncing and bordered) goods. 
It may have fulllength or shorter one-seam sleeves. 

For a girl of cleven vears, two vards and tive-cighths of 
Pouncing eighteen and one-half inches wide. seven-cighths of a 
vard twelve and three-quarter inches wide. one vard and one- 

a half tive and one-half inches wide. one-half yard of narrower 
aS, 4 


- bp edging to trim the skirt. and one vard and one-cighth of mia- ! Ge 
—- pt : oe : ety] : idle il] be rec ured tor the dress as 
ane +9 terial thirty-six inches wicles wi G Tequire wear 
= es: shown ont the Heure, 


Design 3077 mav be obtained ino nine sizes, tram SIX. to P | 
2 é et ft he eg x one aoe ; 9 
Dress 6009 Dress 99,9 fourtech Vears. price fiitcen cents. | | 
| 
| 
! : “ a sgeds | 


RENCH dresses are a favorite style for little lingerie y | 
frocks. Like design 5979 they have frequently httle VW aterproof | 

_ p | 
Baby Pants 














straight gathered skirts which may be made of Hlouncing, 
but one has usually to buy a matching swiss or batiste for the 
waist. The waist of design 5979 may. however, also be 
var made of flouncing. as its surplice fronts and short sleeves 
se have straight edges. The sleeves are sewed into slightly 
«+< deep armholes. Bordered lawns and cotton erépes will also 
ss be pretty in this design. 

oe For a little girl of six years, four yards and seven-cighths 
lc Of flouncing sixteen inches wide and = seven-cighths of a 
av yard of contrasting material twenty-seven inches wide tor 
vac folds to trim will be required for the dress as on the gure. 
aoe Design 5979 may be obtained in seven sizes, from two bo e657 6024 
ner’ elght years, price fifteen cents. 


So Pam a comfort tomy 
mother and her frrends. 7 












I ESIGN 6021 has the Empire lines that are being used 


» ereat deal now lor girls’ pretty dress-up) frocks. 
1 : 1 ag a otyean 2 eee 
The high waistline and the narrow two or three-piece skirt 


: : ew ] | 
| are oF | irlis cures and wonderfully smart loo. A delightful shampoo which, while I¢ dows met 
> are de lighttul on girlish let ‘he he j “ro which change the color of any shade of hafr, imparts a bev 
| ‘Thev c1Ve stvle to the design even when the Jumper, t tullustre. Stimulates healthy growth, A dainty Prichard 
bs ay 7} ' © iS 1 ted lh th French & Constance product. for fastidious women. fa 

trims it in the figure Hlustration, ts omitted. gn, Fe et te aie 

| ¥ z Sag ia » Y af 

| | round and square necks and full-length or shorter one-scam ARTRUR 3. MORISON CO. 


siceves are possibilities of the design. The sleeves are Sole Agents for North America 49-51 West 28rd St, New York 
al - c Fated . he 
sewed into slightly deep armholes. 





AS For a girl of nine years, one yard and three-cighths of F; Y"| d 1.” STOCK 
cs material forty-four inches wide, two yards of all-over ae A Ga INGS 
‘ c 2 < * es . 2 2 Res 2 90 : whlhe W. ill tarantee to keep your y 
! broidery twenty-two inches ide, and six yards and one-ha TY ril ntarantes t keep rou Be he? 
insert ill be required for the dress as on the tigure. Ideal Stockings for less, money: Ia be bette 

oes 2 pop i i i I j summer and winter than you can with any 
wy 0: y btained in nine sizes, from six to soonee and an you ca other 

7 Design 6024 may be obtained 1 : : 

7 eee t d t or money back. Button at waist. no supporters 
6009 5979 fourteen years, price fifteen cents. An eo gpg ninth 


TRE FAY STOCKING 00., BOX 200, BLTRIA, G 
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YOUR OWN PAGES, CHILDREN 





S 
lace Or hair ° points to 


: : {0 catch 
_ It saves time ih 


Us 
Piding 


OH-I-NOOR is the j 
e 
K Dress Fastener ean 


rope uses. Fashion masters 
oa as Paquin, Redfern, Worth 
¢., adopted it on sight. Modistes, 
tailors and ready-to-wear manu. 
facturers of this country are all 
saying ‘‘Good-bye, ol 
ig ye, old hook and 
eye. Get Koh-i-noor in your 
new garments—it means better 
looks, wear and satisfaction. Look 
for the letters K. I. N.—none other 
contains the Waldespring, the pat- 
ented part necessary for security. 





Write us name of your dealer and we'll 

send you our Premium Book, showing gifts 

redeemable for the coupons on eacb card, 
Waldes & Co. , Makers, 134 Fifth Av. , N.Y. Dress 5985; hat 5970 | Coat 6030; hat 5970 Coat 6007 Coat 6014 
Priva Disiaed Pari Wirkkws ‘Lowden {Hat 5970 described on page 196] 


— cme 


JOR immediate wear, the dress shown in design 35985 iS sina Conk Gorse omy Renae 
will be useful and good-looking in serge or Bedford 6007 of serge, ratine or checks trimmed with satin. And 
cord or in a light-weight striped cheviot. but for a most attractive one for Summer may be made from the de- 
, the warm days of the Spring term one will want it sign of linen, poplin or piqué embroidered by hand. A de- 
made of piqué, galatea, linen, gingham or cotton ratine. It sign for the scallop and dot shown here may be obtained in 
may even be preferred in the heavy cottons for all the year — one Butterick transfer and for the motifs in an adaptation of 
round wear where houses and schoolrooms are well and some- another. The coat may be made in full or seven-eighths 
times over heated. Its plain straight lines are well-suited toa — length, with the collar and cuff in either of two outlines and 
firm material and its simplicity is in the very best taste. | with the fulness at the top of the two-seam sleeves slightly 
Trimming pieces of a contrasting material relieve it nicely, — gathered or shrunken out. It has an inverted plait at the back 
but are not necessary. Hand-embroidery, for instance, may and a removable shield. 
be used instead, that. shown: hete bone “an. adaptavion: et For a girl of nine years, two yards of material forty-four 
Butterick transfers. The dress is cut in one piece with round — inches wide, one-half yard twenty-seven inches wide for the 
Sia SND D eT ony ON tHe Ga large collar and cuffs, and five-eighths of a yard of striped 

For a girl of eleven years. four yards a li bier ah treen emer pint a 
and one-quarter of matenal twenty-seven quired for the coat as on the figure. 
inches wide with five-cighths of a yard Design 6007 may be obtained in nine 
aS aaa leh ae sizes, from six to fourteen years, price 
wide will be required for the dress as ee 
shown on the figure. . . . 

Design 5985 may be obtained in thir- 
teen sizes, from two to fourteen years, 
price fifteen cents. 

























The Cloth for 
Spring Wash Dresses 


‘ twear Galatea. 
bee than Gingham. 


COAT which is being sold a great | 
deal in the best shops for little girls 
from two up to fourteen is ir the popular 
Russian style with a full but straight 
blouse and an attached short plain skirt. 













ITH the vogue of Russian coats and 























ob di nen. 

pig in a printed. ses for older girls and women, The various forms of it which are seen 
Yarn-dyed, 2 Plain Shades. blouses - : : { t with 

nes, Checks and Pla) the popularity of Russian coats tor are combined in design 6014, a coa 
at Proof and Tub Proot. eanter cl dren has greatly increased. these lines and with two possible styles of 
Fall 32 inches WICe- d chil- The best varieties of these are combined 6030 collar, sleeves and oy Bale i 
-_ cloth for ladies’. misses Cronos, ‘n design 6030, which contains a stand: straight standing and the turndown 
Buy this clot enace, skirts. waempers, aM d rolling collar, sleeves in plain Jars are used, and the plain coat an 
dren ne play athes eee shirts. ng an d bishop styles and one of the new wide belts as — bishop sleeves seem equally good. The latter are perhaps 
apne jamnas and ne he name Bei aie regulation belt. The coat may also be worn with- better for the youngest children. Rather wide belts are the 
n the selvage ror CLOTH. well as h or without cuffs. The fulness at the top newest. The fulness at the top of the sleeves may be slightly 
Vv gathered or shrunken out. To reproduce the embroidered 


it 
out a belt and wi be slightly gathered or shrunken out. It 


eves mav < * ’ oye , 
of the ae of serge. cheviot, satin, or piqué. _— scallop a Butterick transfer may be used. 
may be ma ard and one-half of mz- For a girl of eight years. two yards and one-eighth of ma- 


; irl of six years, one y : 
For a little te coile with five-cighths of a yard of contrast- terial forty-four inches wide and one yard and three-cighths 0! 






ments for the L 
Look eae eROOF AND SUN PROOF LABE 
RENFREW Samples on request 


























woe terial fifty inc ; for th at as on the figure braid will be required for the coat as it is shown on the figure. 
Al stores eo pANY soon cont y-seven Will be required for the coat as gure. aid will be required for the coat as 1! 
N RE MFG. CoM Mass. Ing tw nay be ac in fourteen sizes, from one to Design 6014 may be obtained in thirteen sizes, from two to 
nied 1867 pao | pee as price ffteen cents. fourteen years, price fifteen cents. 
fourtee aie! 3 
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ke a dress 
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The L. C. McLain 
Orthopedic Sanitarium 


Tits thoroughly equipped private sani- 


tarium is devoted exclusively to the treat- 
ment of crippled and deformed conditions 
such as Club Feet, Infantile Paralysis, 
Hip Disease, Spinal Diseases and Deform 
iti S \\ ry Nec k, Bow Legs and IK) ock 
Knees. 

Let us advise you regarding any crippled 
paralyzed or deformed hild or person 1 
whom you may be interested. It will cost 
vou nothing, and in view of over 30 y 
perience in this we rk, our advice she 
valuable. 
wee ‘se ! . rs ‘ , 
This Girl Was Born With Club Feet 

Gertrude Snyder, thirteen yea d. 
yuchter of Robert Snyderol Natrona = 
Pa., Was rn th Club | | ’ @ 
roughtto this Sanitariumin May,Itl. _ 

Che position of her feet at that tim a 

iown in th tt t 
tion and condi f 1 \ 
| nt tim l I I l 1 
Sanitar l, ; 
the ngh @ 


as The correction 
a b % was made without 
. mR "~y’ Chloroform, Ether 
: or any General An- 
aesthetic. Plaster 

Paris was not used. 


\\ t Ty 
\\ | 


€>53 


4 ‘ request, cg ol lal 
J \) The McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 
“% N 932 Aubert Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


Se 


2 


n on your new 
s. spring hat 


ah 
Get this beautdal wreath 
of roses. in Choice of eator ard 
euituble for any style hatatvers is oy 
prices 
Ne, 1006 Koyal Wreath is Jf French lawn roses, 5 
dainty imparted rose-buds, and 415 imported leat 
prays, all branched together with silk chenille and stems in the 
latest Parisian style. Pink, Tea, Jack, White, Old Rose, Light 
Iiine, Purple, or Coral. Sent prepaid on receipt of $1.50. 
Shipments made promptly. Satisfaction guaranteed. Order to- 
day. _ Write for illustrated Spring catalogue No. 22 of other rare 
creations in flowers and feathers. 


5ROYAL FLOWER AND FEATHER COMPANY 
427-D Ludlow Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Direct From 
Maker 


Charges 
Paid 
~e 

ip. 
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OFT ROL ha OTOH Ee Wetted 


Lamp is filled only once Juring entire hatch. Oil tank 
is undern —not on side. Perfect hatching heat is 
always kept. Automatic trip in 


X-RA¥® 


INCUBATOR 


—cuts down flame at berner—there’s no 
vaste, no excess heat. So only one gallon 
of oil is required, Old Style tnachines burn 
+ to 3 vallons. Glass doors on top—ther- 
moimeter always in sight. Many other 
patented features. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BOOK 
No. 113—and learn aff about this 
money-saving, money -gabdan XN- 






















Kay Incubator. There are X-Ray 


Lraoders, too! 
X-RAY INCUBATOR CO. 
Wayne, - Nebraska 








On 6-Time World's Champion 


BELLE CITY 


Wocuuer in Juried heat ht 
Hie cord ot ve 
oo a cd 
weantite ced von allt. ts, 
fissures atid perseerd that 
wall oimterest ces AS lias 
Wo Tse tr Bah Gases Sake Sorts 
Mine hat lesatbe set 
Write tie petal = 1 
Belle Citys Pnenbator Co. 


Hatests. 






Months 
Home Lest yy 
“beedahePes paid 





All About Poultry Kee ing. 
Its Profits. ROBERT ESSEX, well known 


throughout America, after a 
Juarter Century’s Experience in all Branches of 
oultry-Keepin tells How to Keep Poultry Pront- 

ably; to Build Houses Correctly — Economically : 

Hm to Succeed. Also all about America’s Largest Line 

mf Invobaters. You are invited tu send for our Catalogue con- 

Gontns this information, valuable alike to Faveders, Aurrorers, 

‘ganuers and Experts, Us FRE. Address nearest office, 


Robert Essex Incubator Co. a7 Bundy St: Now York Gy 
Best Birds, Best Eggs, 
=» Lowest Prices 2000 


jrure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys, 
Largest Poultry Farminthe world, Pools, ) es 
and Incubators at lowest prices. Send for big bouk. 
**Ponultry for Pront.”” Tells how to raise poodtry and 
ran incubators successfully. It's FREE, send tor it. 


eee W. MILLER CO., Box 29, Rockford. til. 
Greider’s Fine Catalogue 


and calendar of pure-bred poultry for 1913, Lire, 
many pages of poultry facts, different breeds in 
natural colors, 79 varieties illustrated and described, 
Incubators and brooders, low price ef stock and eays 
for hatching. A perfect suide to all poultry raisers. 
Send 1c for this noted book. ; 
B. H. GREIDER. Box 133, Rheems, Pa. 


“Profitable Poultry,’ !124 

Latest Book payes practical facts, ine Bex: 
tifil pictures. Latest improved methods to raise 
poultry, All about world’s famous Kunner Ducks, 
52 other varieties pure-bred poultry. This Book, low- 
est prices, fowls, eyes, incubators, etc., only 5 cents. 



















Our epecialty. Leading varieties pure bred chickens, tur- 
cys, ducks and geese. Prize winners. Beat stock and 
Pow est prices, oldest farm, 28th year. Fine catalog 


 H. M. JONES CO., Box 45, Des Moines, Ia. 


43 VARIETIES 


Turkeys, Ornamental Bird 
i 8, Dogs. 
paid, Catalogue 4cents. ; 


MISSOURI SQUAL CO.,, Dept. 8. 8.. Kirkwood, Mo. 


Poultry, Pigeons, 
Water Fowl, Geese, 
Incubators, freight 





















Suit 5982 


their Russian suits if they wish 
to keep abreast of the stvles, 
=———J and the mother who enjoys 
dressing her young son very smartly will 
welcome the particular Russian suit 
shown in design 5982, Iam sure. It has 
the straight lines, side closing and stand- 
ing collar of the regulation style, with the 
distinction of an unusual outline for the 





closing. The cuffs, which may be added. 


on the straight trousers. are also a new 
detail. and the box-plaited sleeves are an- 
other “something different.” Included 
in the design are knickerbockers, sleeves 
plain at the top, and a turndown collar 
with which a tie may be worn 
for those who may prefer 
them. 

For a little boy of five 
years, two yards of material 
fifty inches wide will be re- 
quired. 

Design 5982 may be ob- 
tained in seven sizes, from two 
to cight years, price fifteen 
cents. 


HE union suit for men 
and boys shown in design 
GO12 is the preferred style for 
Summer wear. In cut and fit 
it is absolutely comfortable, and in con- 
struction it is very simple. It may be 
made with or without short sleeves. [:x- 
cellent materials for this suit are cross- 
bar, madras, nainsook and muslin. 
For a man of thirty-six inches breast 
measure, two yards and five-cighths of 
material thirty-two inches wide or two 
yards and one-quarter forty-four inches 
wide will be required for the suit without 
the sleeves. For a boy of eight or nine 
years, two yards of material thirty-two 
inches wide or one yard and five-cighths 
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Dress 5985 


forty-four inches wide will be required 
for the suit without sleeves. With 
sleeves. Uwo yards and one-quarter thirty- 
two Inches wide will be required for 
the boy. 

Design 6012 may be obtained in fifteen 
sizes. for men and boys. from twenty-four 
to fifty-two inches breast measure, price 
fifteen cents. 


ESIGN 5085 is a one-piece dress for 
girls and little girls, with round or 
square neck, to be slipped on over the 
head. The hand-embroidery shown, 
which is effective when the trimming- 
pieces are not used, is) an 
adaptation of Butterick trans- 
fers. Cotton poplin, galatea, 
piqué and linen are suggested 
materials. This type of plain 
straight dress is worn by chil- 
dren whose mothers could af- 
ford to dress them much more 


elaborately if they chose. 
Women of refinement and 


taste. however, know that the 
simple frock is the most ap- 
propriate for school and play. 
When its lines are good it is 
smart, and when it is trimmed 
with hand-work it has fine- 
ness and distincuion. 

For a little girl of five vears, one vard 
and five-cighths of material twenty-seven 
inches wide will be required for the 
dress as shown on the figure. One-half 
yard of contrasting material thirty-six 
inches wide will be required for a belt and 
trimming-pieces. Two vards and one- 
quarter of material twenty-seven inches 
wide will make the dress with the belt 
and trimming-pieces. 

Design 5085 may be obtained in thir- 
teen sizes. from two to fourteen years, 
price fifteen cents. 
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= : | 

= This : 
= '4-Pound Box Free 
= hat you may taste th 

= unusual dolla: a-poun‘’ 
= ( hocolates, we want 

= send you free this deli 

= ful “Satisfaction Bo 
= When you try tl 

= will say they are supen 
= in jualit and |] r to 

= chocolat 
A 


| 


Nobility) 
Chorolatrs 


<< Rw 


Send us your name and address 
and the name of your dealer with 
10 cents (to pay postage and pack- 
ing) and you will receive the 
“Satisfaction Box" shown here—a 
quarter pound of Nobility Choco- 
lates— by return mail. 


Nobility Chocolates $1 a Pound 


Write for your “Satisfaction Box” today. 


loose-WiLes Gmrany 


224 Washington Street, Nerth. Besten, Mass. 
EOOUARSTLREESILESEZT UOUU1 SEDESUOGSIONIN 


ERNNNUUGEDENANONOUCCGRNOLENODAGOQQ0QNOOOROOGOCQQQQOUEOOSEOUEOUUUNSUIE 


ONLUAAAIEUUGDQGUONCSOUOGLSGEONAUOGAGTOAEANACSANSNEOLAEN EDANONEAUUEROEAUA 


| som 


4” Should be Kept 
Warm with Soft 


. “< 
spb! “Non- Nettle” 
_ PP WHITE FLANNELS 
- Teaseled Flannels cause irr 


\ a" 
-* , 


1 suffer 


n AnG 


Ol Non-N tt is, t It) ca ¢ 
ms ize. We only seell direct. 
Send for Free Sample Case 

™] Flannels, Ant pric ) 


re TY) t ot 


sar’ rt le ToT xpectant mo cl 
No advertising on wrapper. 
‘ le A mp iets M ‘ 
r Patter for t that 


noe ‘ aby | tw ‘ ‘ 
if bought separate! Write at on Te ive thi cdvertiserment 
The Lamson Bros. Co. 340 Summit 5t., Toledo, O 





———— = | 


MENNEN’S 


“FOR MINE” 


Borated 
Talcum 


Mennen’s Powder 


keeps my skin in healthy condition, 


Ad 


Sample Box for 4e. stamp. 


GERHARD MENNEN GO 
Newark, N. J 
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Mother’s “™ 
Imitator 


Little people as 
well as grown-ups 
enjoy 


COCLGATES 


TALC 
POWDER 


But all talcums are not 
alike— remember that. 


Colgate’s is different— 


not only delightfully scented with 
your choice of five perfumes — 
Cashmere Bouquet, Monad Violet, 
Eclat, Dactylis, Violet (and Un- 


scented) — 





not only convenient and econom- 
ical in its 6-hole sifter box, which 
concentrates the flow of powder— 


not only soothing for baby's tender 
skin and refreshing for others use 
on chapped and wind-burned skin— 


but also—because of its beneficial 
amount of boric acid (that mild 
and soothing antiseptic) and its 
other sanative ingredients, Colgate's 


Talc is 


Safest and best for 

you and your children. 
Your dealer has it—or we will send you a 
dainty trial box if you mention this maga- 


zine and enclose 4c in stamps. State the 
perfume desired. 


COLGATE & CO., 199 Fulton St., New York 
Makers of Cashmere 


Kouquet Soap— luxuri- 
‘ous, lasting, refined. 
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A NEEDLE, A THREAD AND A LITTLE GIR, 


A SEWING-SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN 


By Marjorie May 


th v in  layetie for your latest doll, write to Marjorie May and she will wp; 
If vou want any help with your sewing, or advice on the lay ) 1 1 e write back 
re to an Bul be sure to send her your name and address on a stamped envelope so that she will know where to send the letter, 


HIS month we 
are going to learn 
to make button- 

holes, and I’m sure you 
would all like to put 
some on your flannel- 
petticoat band, 
wouldn’t you? 

Now, the buttonhole 
is not at all hard to work, but 
it requires practise, so we will 
make it first on asampler. Cut 
a piece of muslin twelve inches 
long and six inches wide, and 
fold it through the center 
lengthwise. Turn in the raw 
edges three-eighths of an inch, 
and baste them together. 

The folded edge must also be 
basted to prevent the two 
thicknesses of material from 
slipping when we cut the but-_ 
tonholes. Fold your sampler 
in half crosswise, and put a pin 
in crosswise at the center. 
Measure two and one - half 
inches away from each side of 
the center, and put another pin 
in crosswise. Then measure 
threc-eighths of an inch in from 
each end of the sampler and put 
two more pins. 

Now you have the positions 
for your buttonholes marked. 
The two which come at the ends 
of the sampler are to be cut and 
worked lengthwise, and the 
other three are to be cut cross- 
Wise. 

The buttonhole should be 
cut a trifle larger than the but- 
tons on your underwaist, be- 
cause working it makes it a 
little smaller, and by the time 
it is finished it will be just the 
right size to slip over the button 
casily and stay there. The 
ends of the crosswise button- 
holes should be the same dis- 
tance from the upper and lower 
edges of the sampler, and in a 
perfectly straight line with the 
crosswise threads. 

Mark the size and place for 
the buttonholes with a little 
colored thread, and then baste 
around each one so that the ma- 
terial cannot slip when you start 
cutting them. Your sampler 
should now look like Illustration 
1. Push a pin through one end of 
the colored thread marking a 
buttonhole, fold the lengthof the 
thread over in half and bring 
the pin through at the other 
end, and cut a little slash in the 
center of the colored - thread 
line large enough for the points 
of the scissors to go through. 
T ake the pin out, open the band 
to its full width again, and cut 
your buttonhole entirely. 

lo work the buttonhole we 
us¢ a special kind of stitch 
called ‘“buttonhole stitch,” 
and it’s Pretty and easy to 
make. Thread your needle 
with a piece of No. 40 sewing- 
thread, | | : 

» ‘ong enough so that you won't 
have to rethread it before finishing the 
buttonhole. Bring the needle through 
f rom the wrong to the right side at one 
side of the slash, a little less than one- 
cighth of an inch away from and below 
the cut edge. Let the thread lie easil 
along the cut edge, and stick the n dle 
through from right to Wrong si pean 

g side, and 

through to the right side again t h 
other end, making one little stn h : 
2 ue top buttonhole in Hlaeariee > 
ee Saco the needle out, let the 
ong the other cut edge, and 





push it under and through at the first 
edge again. The first buttonhole in 
Illustration 2 shows you just how. 
Now for the stitches. Hold the but- 
tonhole over the first finger of your left 
hand and between the thumb and other 
fingers as shown in I}lustration 3. Then 
start on the left edge at the end nearest 
you and put your necdle under this 








Ills. Nos. 1 and 2. Cutting and working the 
buttonholes 





Ill. No. 3. Hold the buttonhole over the first 
finger of the left hand 


Ill. No. 4. Slipa pin under the stitch on the 
face of the button 





edge of the buttonhole. Bring the 
point through on the right side a little 
less than one-eighth of an inch above 
the raw edge. Before you pull the 
whole needle through, bring the double 
thread as it hangs from the eye of the 
needle around to the left and under 
the needle. Draw the necdle through 
a ger loop hse have just made and 
: wil see that 

ee with a little Pe fel Tenens 

is edge is called a url, an 

purl should come directly at ne 
edge of the buttonhole to prevent it 


2. eg gor & tt a = 


from fraying. Make anot 
just like this one, the same res 
as Close to this one as possible. and go 
right on making these stitches until 
one whole edge is buttonhole-stitched 
and you get to the end. Yoy continue 
buttonhole-stitching the end, taking 
little slanting stitches as shown in the 
second buttonholein Illustration 2. The 
top of each of these slanting 
_ Stitches is spread a little, and 
_ the bottoms of the stitches come 
as Closely together as possible 
at the end of the slash. Do you 
see that this makes the stitches 
at the round end look some. 
thing like an open fan? When 
the end is finished, you go on 
to the long edge, buttonholing 
that until you reach the other 
end. At this end take three 
little crosswise stitches, one 
right over the other, and across 
these work several short stitches 
as closely together as possible, 
working them through the ma- 
terial. The third buttonhole in 
Illustration 2 shows you just 
how. 

When your buttonhole js 
finished push the needle through 
to the wrong side, and fasten 
the thread with two or three 
little back-stitches, one right 
over the other. 

We have four more to make, 
just as we did the first. Oh, no! 
Five buttonholes are not too 
many to practise on. The fourth 
buttonhole in Illustration 2 
shows how yours should look 
when it is finished. And now 
get out those wonderful petti- 
coats, and mark the places for 
the buttonholes on the waist- 
bands. There are to be five 
buttonholes, one running length- 
wise at each end of the band, 
one crosswise or “standing up” 
at the center front of the band, 
and another standing up at each 
side just about in a line with 
the front of your arm when it 
is in a straight line close to your 
side. 

Have the rounded edge of 
your buttonhole come at the 
upper edge of the waistband, 
because the rounded edge 1 
stronger and better able to bear 
the weight of the petticoat. 

Get your underwaist out, and 
button the petticoat on to the 
back button. Pin the center 
fronts of the waist and pettl 
coat-band together, and pia 
them again at the underarm. 

Push a pin through the but- 
tonholes about one-eighth of an 
inch below their upper edges and 
into the underwaist, and you 
have marked the place for the 
buttons, so that they will all be 
sewn on exactly in the places 
that the buttonholes cor 
Thread your needle with No. # 
sewing-thread and make a knot 
in the thread. Take one of the 

pins out, and stick the needle from i 
right side in the hole which the pin ma 7 
Bring the needle through to the a : 
again, close to the knot, and sah 
hole in your button. Push your se 
through the second hole to the Te 6 
side, slip a pin under the stitch, an if 
it there, making all the stitches fae 
(Ill. 4) to prevent the stitches sak 
getting so tight that the butto 
can’t slip over the button 
about four stitches tasquge 
Take several little Saga 
one over the puet ae 





















easily. Put 

















This year it’s lace jer sple— 
and for style of lace it’s Quaker 


ODAY if you should visit the fashionable 
modistes along Fifth Avenue, New York, 


you would see how emphatically the 1913 
styles call for lace. 













You would see smart skirts having three flounces 
of light, straight-edge lace, one over the other, 
and these covered by a pannier of all-over lace. 


You would see charming bodices having a foun- 







a ORY dation of light lace over which transparent chiffon 
ps eek is draped, and trimmed with heavier laces. 
MTT xe are ete: 






































You would see graceful lace sleeves with an 
elbow over-sleeve ar chiffon. 


4 Fancy Shadow 


haccartion In answering Fashion's call for lace—lace—lace— 


you have vat your command the wonderfilly wide range 


of destens in Quaker Laces, ahich you can see in almost 
any wood shop where laces are sold. 





an Js 
eX 08 


one Lk 





Ne The Quaker Lace patterns shown on this page (about 
one-sixth actual size) are only a tew of the many. “They 
are made in the tashionable widths of insertions, edges, 


Hlounces, bands, or all-overs. 


Bohemian 


Shadow Edge 


Krom filmy Shadows to heavy Macrames, Quaker Laces 
are designed in exact accord with style. They have a 
charm comparable with rare old laces. 


Quaker Laces are not sold by mail. We cannot send Samples, 
but we will wladly send you The Quaker Lace Book,”” free on 
request. To see the great variety of fashionable Onaker estes, 
£0 10 the hest epartment stores, dry-gaods stores and laa Spectally 
shops. Look for the Quaker head on the lace card. 


Send for ‘* The Quaker Lace Book." — It contains 
nearly a hundred illustrated suggestions for gowns, waists, 
lingerie and other articles of woman's apparel in which lace 
plavs an important part. It also tells you how to care for 
lace. Free on request. 


OUABKER LAGE GOMPANY 


MAKERS OF QUAKER LACES, QUAKER 
CURTAINS AND QUAKER CRAFT-LACE 


PHILADELPHIA 


Bohemian 
Shadow 
All-over 
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Clean Your Windows With 


Bon Ami — 


It's so easy! 
of Bon Ami all over the glass with a 
wet cloth. 


Just apply a thin lather 


Let it dry and then wipe it off with 
dry cheese-cloth. 


A thin lather—so thin you can 
hardly see it ~is just as good as a thick 
one. It goes on wet, loosening and 
dissolving the dirt; it comes eit dry, 
leaving no smears. 


Bon Ami is the only cleaner that 
comes off dry. Any soap that has to 


be washed off will cause obstinate 
smears, and smears require a lot of hard, 
slow polishing to remove them. 


For heavy, hard cleaning where 
scratching doesn’t matter, use coarse 
scouring bricks or gritty powders—the 
coarser and grittier the better. 


But when you want to make things 
shine, things like windows and mirrors, 
nickel and brass, porcelain and white 
ecname se Bon Am}. ggespappiiaa 


Like the new-hatched chick, it 
“hasn't scratched yet!” 


THE BON AMI CO., 


NEW YORK 
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An enchanting new serial by William J. Locke, Author of 
“The Beloved Vagabond” and “The Glory of Clementina,”’ 
begins next month, with illustrations by Arthur I. Keller. 











E HAVE never talked much about our artists— his own individual style of work, of typical girlhood and of the fashions 

their work always speaks for itself. But the part of the year he was depicting. The costume of 1883 usually oo 

they have had in celebrating the jubilee year of funny to us, if it doesn’t seem hideous; yet the art of Mr. Stanlaws made 

THe DELINEATOR has “caught on” so tremen- it charming. 

dously that we've got to talk. Alonzo Kimball has no characteristic type for which he is known: 
The first of the series of Dr- he is an artist who has won a high position through 


LINEATOR girls—the 1863 girl with her black mammy— adapting his style of painting to his subject. The 1893 
was painted by Walter Biggs. Mr. Biggs is a young girl in our series is an excellent example of the refinement 
Virginian, who has been making a reputation during the and appeal of his work. : icularly happy 
last three or four years, particularly with his vivid, truth- A b Ou t The girl for next month will be a particulary aban 
ful depictions of the Southern Mountaineer type. His embodiment of the flower-like charm that a eA f the 
A obs all ti apis aie of at ae illustrates O ur dant in 7 eer a by} rane Soper, who 
lething more than the fashion of her day—she per- series, in June, y Jj. ae eS as! 
sonifies a period of American womanhood. : F has been illustrating “The Way of or eae 
a nina Mad Blumenschett is rapidly becoming one A Tr { tS { S usually eee (enmeee eae 
eC of Our women portrait-painters, and the est of modern illustr 

exquisite 1873 girl in our February number is one of the Truly a notable collection of the works of our own 





most beautiful things she has done. American painters. And these examples of their product 
The “Stanlaws girl” is one of the famous creations in American illus- will be treasured and studied long after the artists have passed on. 
tration. In the picture of the 


girl with the bustle that Mr. Stanlaws We feel that we are excusable for pride in having THE DELINEATOR 


painted for our March number he made a remarkable combination of make this contribution to American artistic history. 


A limited number Of copies of ‘‘THE DELINEATOR Girl’’ may be had for ten cents 
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Make it with 





frying -for Shortenin 
Tron Cake Makin 3 & 


and it will be as wholesome as it is delicious 


; ‘HAT is the surprising two-fold superiority of the new 
shortening—Crisco. 


It enables the cook to surpass herself in the making of pies, 
puddings, etc. Makes the crust flakier, tenderer, lighter than 
ever before. Makes pie so much more delicious that it is in 
greater demand than ever. But— 


At the same time, unlike many things which make foods good 
to eat but hard to digest, Crisco smproves the digestibility. 
This is because Crisco is a pure, wholesome, vegetable product 
not an indigestible animal fat—and of the highest quality, 
absolutely clean in origin and manufacture, the most delicate 


shortening known. 


Have your cook try Crisco for pie, for pudding or for any 
other pastry where she now uses lard or butter. The whole 
family will be so delighted that you will have Crisco used 


immediately in the preparation of other foods requiring a 
cooking fat. 


For making cake you will find that Crisco, though it costs 
much less, is the equal of creamery butter; this, because of 
‘ts richness in addition to its delicacy. 


For frying doughnuts, potatoes, griddle cakes, etc., you will 
find that Crisco is a great improvement over lard and lard 
substitutes because it not only is more wholesome but because 
‘+ cooks the food so much more quickly that the usual greasy 
flavor is eliminated. And since it can be used again and again 
without imparting the flavor of one food to another, its un- 
usual economy is further evident. 
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The next time youhave pie j |: 
try Crisco in the following ; 
recipe: 


1 cupful flour 
¥% teaspoonful salt 
§ tablespoonfuls Crisco 
2 tablespoonfuls ice water 


(Use level measurements. ) 


Sift flour and salt together. Chop in Crisco very 
fine and add water slowly. Handle lightly. Put 
the dough on a board, roll three-eighths inch 
thick, line pan and bake in a hot oven. Have 
all ingredients cold except Crisco which should 
be warmed, if necessary, but not melted. 





Thousands of women have sent 
for this Free Cook Book. 
Have you? 


Its 100 tested recipes not only show you the 
best way to use Crisco from soup to dessert a 
give you many excellent dishes which you ¥! 


be glad to add to your own list. Wnite for a 
copy to The Procter & Gamble Co., Dept. F, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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In a Clearer Light 


An Easter Thought 


ASTER, with its unique place in sacred history, 
ever brings to mind the theme of immortality. 
Most people now admit that man lives after death, and 
jorever, with conditions that vary in accordance with 
virtue. But to most of us who do admit it there is yet a 
vagueness of conception and interest that for all practical 
purposes amounts to unbelief. If we admit that “life 
‘s but the childhood of our immortality,” shall we not 
hold that idea more definitely in mind and express it more 
in our thoughts and deeds and conversation? Shall we 
not more often let our thoughts reach out to the vision of 
vurselves living amid the unfolding scenes of cycles and 
spheres beyond this age and time? Shall we not more 
definitely consider the possible laws and conditions with 
which we shall hereafter deal, and so be learning to obey 
such laws and understand such conditions in the degree 
that we meet with their influence in the unseen world 
about us? Shall we not consider the present state of 
those who have passed from our view and their possible 
memory of us and influ- 
ence upon us? Shall we 
not become more con- 
scious that we have now 
latent within us the very 
faculties which must un- 
fold if we are to appre- 
ciate and enjoy the gran- 
deur of the vast forever? 
What strength would it 
not put into daily life to 
view our thoughts and 
doings posted against the 
background of eternity? 
And what enlarged vi- | 
sion might come to the 
soul which pauses amid 
the cares of a day and 
says to itself, feelingly, 
“I shall live eternally!” 


A Really, Truly 
Woman 


A! THE center of 
every woman’s heart, 
even the very, very cen- 
ler, there is a Dictate, 
apart from all her outer 
thoughts, which says and 
ines to say: “I ama wom- 
an. I desire to love and 
beloved. I desire to yield 
myself to the law of love 
the law of . creation, the 
law of life; to understand 
lS ways, to cherish its 
ideals, and to bring my 
Cvery thought into sub- 
Jection to its divine ten- 
dency. I desire to be so 
pure in heart that I may 
7 worthy of the best 
nat love may have to 
ae me, and to give the 
est that love may requi 
I desire to ee 
my beloved in ev aie 
that will inspire hi 
“ncourage hij 
him to high 
Peace and 
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achievement. A digest of such sentiments shows cer- 
lain thoughts in common, all tending to reassure our 
faith in the goodness of life and show that truly founded 
hope is a foretaste of the great reality. It might read: 
“The past hath no sorrow the future can not heal.” Sucha 
thought held in enough hearts would tend to remake hu- 
manity on a grander scale. If you could put a motto into 
the hearts of a million homes, what would you offer? We 
purpose to print a selection of mottoes which our readers 
have found full of life-giving power. Will you send us yours? 
Let it be one that has really meant much to you, and per- 
haps give a few words to explain how and why. The motto 
you send may put new courage into thousands of hearts and 
mean more than can be measured. Address, Motto Editor, 
THE DELINEATOR, Butterick Building, New York. 





MARCH WINDS 


By James Shelley Hamilton 


Drawing by Magincl Wright Enright 


HE winds of March are little bad boys 
Without any manners and full of noise; 
ae They are always in mischief and running away, 
‘Ind thinking up impolite games to play. 


74 EY tie knots in clothes that are hung out to dry, 
, And knock people’s hats off and send them sky-high; 
cy whistle down chimneys and blow out the light, 
nd make dreadful sounds in the dead of the night. 


7 EY haven't at all the respect that they should 

he, eae! virlues of boys and girls who are good; 

Till th 00 at them loudly and chase them about, 
Cy pretty near wish that they hadn’t come out. 


47] OGETHER they’re not to be greatly admired. 
hat 7 best thing they do is to get so dead tired 
ey have to go home, in trembling and fear, 


A <9 
nd they’re kept there in bed for the rest of the year. 
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Conquering Fear 


GREAT problem with many persons is the fear ct 

trusting their own intuitions. Misdirected reason 
is often the worst of counselors, and yet, right or wrong, it 
claims the last word. Intuition, being the divine spark, 
persists in pointing the way. False education and misun- 
derstood experience bolster up the false reasonings which 
oppose the intuition. Advice often sides with the fear and 
false logic because fear attracts fearful advisers. And so 
goes on the interior mental conflict which prevents deci- 
sion, produces a dread of facing the situation squarely, and 
turns the mind to diversions which give only temporary 
relief. People in such a state of mind would give much to 
know how to conquer the fear that besets them, for they 
already know it should be and can be conquered. The 
right method is always the easy one. Let them consider 
that every faculty and function of man must have been 
designed to work together harmoniously, with the higher 
governing the lower. Let them yield the government 
to whatever they truly consider is the highest, and 
even if mistaken it) will 
in due time adjust all 
things to the true order, 
and if not mistaken will 
produce prompt and per- 
manent peace. Who 
that has conquered fear 
and found peace has not 
proved this true? 


The Great 
Discovery 
. HAT is the one 


great discovery 
about life that gives the 
most abiding satisfaction? 
Some would say it is love: 
others that it is the soul's 
assurance of God and 
immortality; others that 
it is the joy of achieve- 
ment, the consciousness 
of power. But = many 
who have love, religion 
and work are not truly 
happy. They are still 
secking the great discov- 
ery. And what is i? 
Shall we not say, and 
without fear of contro- 
versy. that the great 
discovery is when the 
human heart finds its su- 
preme desire is the desire 
to be useful in elevating 
the lives of others? This 
desire ripens into the de- 
sire to be made usable. to 
be equipped for effective 
service, to be responsive 
to the purposes of the 
highest. Then itis found 
that life's experiences, 
both trials and joys, have 
no other end in view but 
the development of our 
faculties so that we may 
be more useful and have 
more and more of the joy 
of usefulness which Is ihe 
highest of all Loy; 
When this is seen ane 
admitted to oneself a 
mble fades, fear su 5 
sides. gratitude wells ba 
within us, power aa 
creases. and hope are , 
ht visions before 
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When the circus comes to town, 
it is not the show alone that 
fascinates, but the immensity of 

&="" numbers, the quickness of move- 

ment, the sureness of operation and the 

efficiency which keeps everything as 
bright as new in spite of the soil of 
travel and weather. For instance— 


Is it not surprising how the gilded fig- 
ures and scroll work on the menagerie 
and parade wagons are kept so brilliant? 
It is evident that circus men know how 
to clean gold leaf without injury. 
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They use Ivory Soap and nothing but 
Ivory Soap. 

Because it is mild and pure and free 
from alkali, Ivory Soap does not hurt 
the gilding. And because it contains no 
free oil, it is rinsed off easily, leaving the 
finish beautifully clear and bright. 


With the circus people using Ivory 
Soap for this purpose all through the 
season, the housewife may be certain 
that there is nothing surer or safer 
for cleaning gilded articles in the 
home. 


Here is an Excellent Way to Clean Gold F rames 


Shave half of a small cake of Ivory Soap into a pint of water and boil for five minutes. 


When cool, apply this jelly with a very soft brush or sponge. 


Then, with a clean 


soft brush or sponge, apply cold, clear water and let dry immediately in a warm place. 
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JVORY SOAP...............,, 994% PURE 
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like : . very beautiful doll indeed—large, life- 

ue the ch. dressed ; a great toy firm had given 
urch sa ss at the earnest en- 

Biri-worker of the booth which 

hs : ance” oe a Dan and Amy Page had “taken a 

€ childless wo; 

ing she might forte n had looked at it wistfully, wish 

a a It looked so like a dear blonde 

d fe gtown her fondnes 2? she somewhat guiltily thought 


Ss f . 
e had made of hort) babies. Indeed, she re- 
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“eT OWn—forced hea up little girl with 
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She felt the tthe body against her stde 


= == THE PLAY-BABY 


BY MARIE CONWAY OEMLER 


Hlustrated by Marjorie Ellen Watmough 


i} 


doll, with a smile verging on tears. She wished Dan 
could understand—her tragedy was that he couldn’t— 


_ and didn’t want to. 


When Dr. Gross had told her bluntly that she was 
never to know the joy of motherhood, she had received 
her verdict in stunned silence; and when she had turned 
her miserable eyes to Dan for sympathy, it was to real- 
ize the fact—the, to her, terrible fact—that Dan wasn’t 
sorry; he had been rather relieved than otherwise. Dan's 
life, so full of many interesis—business, clubs, sports, 
church work, herself, did not know her need. He could 
neither Antuitively realize her desolateness nor divine 
her aching sense of futility. She had her social duties, 
her beautiful home, books, art, music, the church, all 
the complex interests of modern life. What more, in the 
name of Heaven, could any reasonable woman ask? Chil- 
dren? But many peop!e of their class deliberately pre- 
ferred not to incur such responsibilities—why not Amy? 
Dan’s Jealous affection resented any suspicion that he 
himself might not be quite sufficient to fill the measure 
of his wife’s happiness. 

Amy ’s acute sensitiveness divined this, sensed his ten- 
tative attitude. Undreamed of by him, she built be- 
tween them a delicate aloofness, a silence without re- 
tga or bitterness. She was a childless wife—and he 
a not share her sorrow: he was, perhaps, even glad. 

cre were times when a storm of feeling which appalled 
st across her gentle consciousness; and she knew 
= : € terrible dry-eyed knowledge of pain that this 
lo sae » Sane, well-balanced business man whom she 
h was not the husband of her dreams, the Dan of 

er youth and her Spring hopes. 
wie i that she was envied, and by other women 
ine se ad so much more than she, rankled like a smart- 

= eee How could they know that while she sat in 
behind ih raped window, the shadow of a rocking-chair 
stirred h e lighted windows of the house across the street 
wih : to tears? For the rocking-chair held a wom- 
mother’ the soft, sleepy body of a child in her arms—a 

Sasi arms. And Amy’s were empty. 

ae aioe leaving the beautiful spotlessness of her 
furnit, ith its art paper, its polished and unscratched 
‘re, its unsoiled books, its trim orderliness, she 
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Somehow Anne remembered to ae Amy. A tender 
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“You are a silly, silly girl,” 
was firm. “You'll ae eee ae bears 
Amy-woman. I guess I’m bab h f fo anind, 
dear.” y enough for vou to mind, 
Pe weal mentioned the subject to him again. 

¢ ache stayed, and, aching, grew. For Amy was 
fundamentally and instinctively maternal; the heaven- 
born hunger for children, her own children, was part and 
parcel of the very soul of her. Denied that, offered in- 
stead what its clear eyes knew to be the husks of things, 
the soul refused to be satisfied, held up empty arms and 
cried to have them filled. 

It seemed to Amy, whimsically enough, that the doll 
she had won was a tangible symbol of what she had lost. 
She hated to think that something which had caused 
her so poignant an emotion. so exquisite a pain, should 
be rumpled, torn, destroyed even by the dear small 
hands for which it had been intended. It was like des- 
troying a dream. . . . She wouldn’t give it away at all. 

She'd keep it—where Dan couldn’t see it. And 
when, as often happened, he was detained down-town, 
or away on one of his business trips, she could take the 
doll from its hiding-place, and, with its pretty assistance, 
Imagine that in her empty rooms played the Little Girl 
who hadn’t come. 

The dress, so fluffy and flimsy and lacy, became rum- 
pled, and Amy made another; a pretty piece of hand- 
work done at odd moments with a pleasant sense of 
stealth, of innocent naughtiness, of being just as delight- 
fully and soul-satisfyingly foolish as one wishes to be. 
When the little dress was finished, she was surprised and 
amused to sce the amount of beautiful needlework ex- 
pended upon it. It made “Alice’—for such, she had 
once thought, was to be the Little Girl’s name—look even 
more like a Little Girl. 

Amy liked to make those small dresses; 
they were models of taste and skill. She 
employed upon them her delicate fancy— 
such upon a larger scale, should have been 
the Little Girl’s wonderful garments, little 
frocks as beautiful as love could make 
them. 

So, gradually, playing proxy to the Lit- 
tle Girl, the “play-baby” itself became 
dear to her. There were nights when, 
alone, this Alice lay in the bend of her 
arm as the other Alice should have done. 
There were hours and hours when this 
Alice kept her company; she could pour 
into the bisque ear those frail tlowerlike 
fancics of the heart which none other 
might hear; and Alice, with her never-fail- 
ing smile, her bright soulless eyes, received 
the timid dreams and never told; she seem- 
ed sometimes to understand, Amy thought. 
better, far better, than Dan did! 

Alice had come to mean much to Amy; 
she seemed, indeed. a living entity, a dear, 
necessary presence; perhaps because kept 
so secretly, guarded so jealously, against 
possible smile and comment. The fact of 
anything happening to Alice made Amy 
tremble—she stood for so much And 
Dan never guessed. never dreamed —even 
Anne was ignorant—of that so carefully 
hidden in Amy's closet. 

She had been asked once, carelessly, 
what she had done with the doll, and she 
had hesitated, fighting with her own pain- 
fully truthful nature. But she could not 
tell them; there was, she reflected, no rea- 
son why they should know; this was her 
secret. She pressed her lips together to 
hide their trembling, and said, quictly 
enough: 

“T—let the person have her that I 
thought needed her most.” 

“That sounds like a secret,” bantered 
Anne. 

“It is,” said Amy, with a demure smile. 

Dan, so unmindful of many things, was 
at least mindful of what his cyes could see. 
He saw. then, that his wife looked hap- 
pier, more contented than of old. - It 
pleased and gratified him; she had less of 
those foolish fancies, he thought, that had 
saddened her and annoyed him. 

The Winter had been unusually severe; 
Amy, never strong, failed, and toward 
Spring went down with a sharp attack of 

ia. 

Pr akeh and there Business, Dan's chosen idol, sway- 
ed on its pedestal, toppled over, and showed its feet of 
clay. Amy, his Amy, was In danger, in dreadful danger. 
Used to her frailness, it had yet never crossed Dan's 
mind that he might lose her. It came upon him with 
the force of a blow, a stroke unjustly dealt him. Why, 
good God! He loved her! 

He wandered miserably over the beautiful house he had 
built for Amy; it was stull and desolate; a sense of its ut- 
ter emptiness fell upon him, for he sensed then some of 
that loneliness that had been hers. It came to him, too, 
crushingly, that if he lost Amy he had nothing else to love. 

When he had been away from her, had she sat thus, 
in these emply, silent rooms, with nothing warm and 
living to hold to, nothing to comfort her save her 
thoughts of him? Poor little Amy, $0 loving, so aa 
hearted, with her tender eyes, her wistful mouth! A 
choking sob rose in Dan’s throat. Unused to sorrow, it 
bewildered him; unused to loneliness, to apprehension, 

they terrified 


Day had lost her hold upon consciousness; in a hoarse 


unlike her own low tones, she began to 
peehanes ead restlessly, feeling for something on 


her arm; she wanted Alice. 





Amy’s clouded mind knew that in stress she had been 
used to have and handle Alice for comfort. She wanted 
Alice now, and she couldn't tell Dan—Dan, who wouldn't 
understand! 

When he bent over her in agony, whispering that he 
was Dan, her own Dan, and wouldn't she try just to tell 
him what she wanted, Amy stared blankly; her cyes 
dropped from his imploring gaze, wandered restlessly 
over the room; her thin hands began to flutter, to feel 
for something out of her reach; the look of pain puckered 
her forehead, her lips trembled. She had so firmly im- 
pressed upon herself the need of secrecy, that cven now 
the will held the clouded mind in check. She fretted in 
silence, groped aimlessly, while Dan, and Anne, and the 
doctor, vainly endeavored to make her tell them .what 
she wished. 

Once, indeed, she had whispered that she wanted 
Alice. She was very weak then, the doctor very grave, 
Anne weeping. Dan got that request like a bullet 
through the heart. He remembered the girlish wife with 
her eager young eyes; he remembered the shy, shy hope 
never to be realized; and she had said then that she 
prayed nightly for a little child of her own—their own, 
a little fair girl-child with his eyes and her mother’s name, 
Alice. She had whispered that dream with her lips 
against his ear, and he had felt her happy tears upon 
his cheek. 

Dan fled down-stairs and locked himself in the hand- 
some library with its polished table that never knew a 


‘scratch, its order never disarranged, its emptiness that 


chilled his heart. Down went his head, his proud head, 
upon his arms; he tasted tears for the first time. Up- 
stairs Amy was going from him, and she didn’t want 
him, she didn't need him, he couldn’t satisfy that last 
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unuttered wish; she was groping with dying arms for a 
little child that had never been hers, asking for a dream 
baby she had been denied. Dan remembered with hor- 
rible distinctness that he had been glad that dream 
baby hadn't come to Amy; he hadn’t wanted it, hadn't 
necded it; but Amy had been desolate for just that, and 
he hadn’t known; his selfishness had blinded him. He 
knew now—and it was too late! 

Anne, with her surer instinct, guessed closer to the 
truth. She began to watch those fluttering hands, to 
a a of the staring eyes. Amy wanted 
something she had been used to hold: so iA 

> somet 
knew and loved. nN 
po a ee dear, tell me where to 
Ice. get her for you, Amy. On 
where to look, dear.”’ : iy 

She had lo repeal, patiently, slowly, over and over 
again, “Tell me where to find Alice, Amy,” before the 
meaning of her words reached the wandering brain 
Then Amy, looking at her for one clear moment stopped 
her rer aadelaciales ‘The closet shelf,” she mur 
mured, as if in response; and felt again. pit; ; 
something on her arm. _ i 

Anne found a bunch of keys in the top drawer of the 
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She made another dress—a little frock, as beautiful as love could make it 


dresser and opened the locked closet where 4... 
es hung ghostly in the cool, dark ce giews (Ne. 
into the corner of the long top shelf was a coy a, 
inside lay Alice, her small frock a Mass of bi v 
handwork, a cobwebby lace cap holding j oo 
blonde hair. ett 
Anne began to cry foolishly, her te i 
azure ribbons. Dan ‘inte ae eee i . 
ter-in-law wecping over a large doll, and as ule 
her in ae ene she murmured tira 
tears, ‘“‘Alice,’’ and laid her burden ; =. 
wife’s thin arm. ren in the bolo : 
The groping movement ceased as the wace 
fell upon the play-baby’s curling hair, Saya inte 
her large. solemn cyes at the fresh-colored calige 
a faint, gratified smile crept for a fleeting Sail, i 
fever-red lips. She drew a deep breath, folded heli 
Girl’s proxy close to her shoulder, and fell quietly ake 
The doctor had come in, and the three ania, 
a her, ie eke secret lay bare before them th 
physician, who had seen so much of ]j hae 
kind head. ite, nodded his 
“Poor little soul!’’ he said gently. « 
thought so! That sort are en ee a : 
the mother-stuff, and they die starved if they're Mee 
The mother of little children stood beside the ag 
of dream babies, and wept softly. She understood. |. 
poor Amy, dear, hungry Amy, and they who love . 
hadn’t guessed! | 
‘When she wakes she'll be conscious. won't <.. 
asked Dan of the doctor, abruptly. een 
The old man nodded. 
‘‘Now that she has what she wants, she'll ya. - 
clear-headed,”” he said. ‘But she'll be weak, ands, 
have to humor her. In your place. bs: 


Ws 


ys 


I’d try good, wholesome spoiling—§m f 


stand it. You can’t hurt her sweetns. 
with that kind of thing. And this i. 
mighty critical time, I can tell you, ‘tr. 
a delicate and sensitive plant, your wie. 
Try to remember that.” 

Dan looked down at the pale, pal fu. 
the thin arm holding the play-baby tu 
empty breast. His eyes stung: he kn. 
acutely just how much Alice meant 
Amy; and what Amy meant to him. 

He went down-stairs with the dow: 
and Anne heard his automobile leave: 
house a few minutes later. He was 
for some hours, and he came back |. 
thrust into her astonished arms a wat 
wriggling bundle. 

“*Alice,’” he said. “No,” in respons! 
her look of astonishment, her broken mu: 
mur, ‘I didn’t steal her—the Sisters wer 
willing enough to let me have her. It: 
me a long time to find her—and she ix 
a year old yet; but she looks like—\i. 
—and——” 

‘You're a wonder, Dan,” said Anne, fe: 
cyes gleaming through her tears. 

He turned his head aside to hit 
eyes full of tears. Dan wasn't ue! 
tears, and he was ashamed. He 
been given, as it were, a new sight. hy 
he still saw men as trees walking. 


WHEN Amy, the crisis past, woke 1" 
a long, dreamless sleep, she tue’ 
her head feebly to find her husband sit: 
in alow chair by her bedside. It was mgr. 
the cartains were drawn, a soit lar: 
burned upon the dresser beside a vae« 
long-stemmed pink roses. The room 
very still, but she heard her husband mu 
in his chair. She turned toward him. 
Dan was in his dressing-gowa, and up’ 
his knee, held with awkward tendere: 
cuddled a soft, small, rosy thing in a lor. 
white nightie. Even as Amy looked tt 
little creature, with the angel-taught ' 
stinct of love, put up its hands and [ited 
its flowerlike face for the mans cc 
And Dan, business-like, preoccupied Dat 
leaned over so gently, and put the < 
baby cheek against his. The little haa 
patted his face—nose and mouth and 
Dan smiled—the most wonderlul. x! 
satisfied smile that man could have. 
She was in her dream, Amy thougt: 
ah, if but one might remain in It st 
sighed, and Dan's love-sharpened ear caught the fat 
sound. = 
He quickly turned his head’ and met her mild and . 
ful wonder with a new and beautiful tendernes:* ” 
a look as the Dan of her dream must have given her: 
he was real! sa 
Very gently he leaned forward, moved her am” 
made room beside her for the soft, warm thing #- 
his knees. She felt the little lovely body. swe!" 
life fresh from God, against her side; her light nng°™ f 
upon the soft baby gold of the hair; under her ie 
ing touch the child, cuddling closer, turned its cet 
fixed upon her the serious wonder of a baby souls 


ing gaze. showed, the bab 


Satisfied with what that long gaze show’: pla 
closed its eyes sleepily; the fair head found aa sis 
upon Amy’s shoulder. But somehow the fect o the a 
soft cuddly thing was very different from Ut” 
‘‘Alice.”’ 

“Oh, Dan!” she whispered weakly. | sin the 

“We've got the best and the beautifulest ees 


world, Amy, sweetheart,” said Dan proudly °" 4. 
ly. ‘And her name’s~‘Alice,’ ’’-he whispered a 
lipscagainst his wife's cheek. 
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PARTNERSHIPS AND MATRIMONY 


IN FRANCE 


Where the Family Is a Business Organization and Sentiment 
Always Operates with Common Sense 


BY MRS. JOHN VAN VORST — 


E visitor to Paris, whose longing 
for a bit of blue sky and a breath 
of fresh air lures him toward the 
delightful and picturesque Bois de 
Boulogne, will find, if he choose a 
Thursday or a Saturday for his 

excursion, that ‘‘all Paris’’ seems just to have 
been married on that very day. In the crowd- 
ed alleys of the fashionable park long lines of 
vehicles pass him one after the other, and these 
processions he notices are composed of the grand 
hired hack, the sumptuous remise with pale buff 
coverings which form a background for the 
gorgeously attired guests of a wedding-party. 
The bride, enveloped in clouds of tulle, upon 
whose filmy whiteness she seems contentedly 
to be drifting into a new land of dreams, has. 
to be sure, her place by her husband's side in 
the foremost of the carriages. But, Heaven for- 
bid, she is not alone with her spouse! Far from 
it: in the spacious landau, whose sides are of 
glass and whose cushions are of satin, there 
are two, three, sometimes even four relatives 
who accompany, on this their first promenade 
from the church where they have been united, 








Illustrated by Oliver Herford 
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But the bride is not alone with her spouse! 





the newly married couple. 

This practical and friendly mingling of outside ele- 
ments with those most intimately concerned in the 
emotions of a moment so peculiarly critical, this bridal 
carriage crammed full of family, is characteristic of 


‘French life. 


The young “madame” at the start has been sur- 
rounded on her wedding-day by 
relatives, old and new. By them 
in the days to come she will be 


for marriage determines. so to speak, the sort of “busi- 
hess partner’ most suitable for him to select. 

His choice does not embrace the whole wide horizon 
of the young man’s fancy, passing fancy, for the “pretty 
girl.” No. He is not looking for an adventure. He is 
going into business. It is accordingly right and proper 

that he should consult the tastes and 
prejudices of the two senior members of 
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friends, the same ambitions, the same 

hopes, morally, religiously. physically. 

and who, materially, are in a similarly 
Well-to-do position. 

This association of two beings for life is a union far 

loo serious, far too honorable, to be based upon that most 
tragile of all human passions, love. Who, indeed, would 
go into business with a contract no more binding than 
that involved by a mere sentimental attachment? 
_ Yet, no matter how favorable may seem the worldly 
inducements, it must not be supposed that a feeling of 
repugnance or antipathy is looked upon as conducive 
to a happy union. 

Quite the contrary. 

If the young couple “presented,” as they say. do not 
fect at least the passing attraction which youth rouses in 
Its contemporaries, the question, //e only question, then 
and there is dropped. 

Dropped, yes, but for the moment—for the moment only. 

When, on the other 
hand, this first fric- 
tion of Cupid’s arrow 
upon the bow brings 
{wo young people face 
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to face with an awa- 

kened interest conse- : bf 

quent, there ensues a ys : 
second meeting of the a NY 
Participants, and, if a SS al ‘Bes 
this continue harmo- a a er a 
nous, a veritable pow- PS er ones Vn 
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at last, and only then. oe 


the young people for 
the first time will be 
“left alone.” 

“What,” I asked a 
young Frenchman, on the eve of this all-important inter- 
view which might decide or mar his future life, “what will 
you say to this young girl who pleases you, when you are 
Placed before her without witnesses?” 

It is true she pleases me,” he answered, “but that 1s 
Superficial. Given a chance to talk with her, I shall try 
to know what her undersianding of life is, what her hopes 
are, her ideals, and, above all, what opinion she holds of 
Marriage and of the duties it involves.” 

Nor will this take the French girl by surprise: she has 

een brought up for marriage. As the butterfly scorns 


‘We were all in love with the gardener 


the cocoon, she looks with restless irritation 
upon the years when she can be only a jewse 
fille. 

French girls, in fact, divide themselves. by a 
tacit definition, into three categories: those 
who are too young to marry; those who are 

| preparing for marriage; those who are, as it 
were, in the market. The question, avowedly, 
is not whether they shall find or shall not find 
a better half, but simply how near or how far 
they may be from the one interest which can 
possibly concern a girl: marriage. It has been 
decided that the French girl must marry. that 
marriage is her natural vocation, a moral obli- 
gation, and one of which she must acquit hersel! 
in society. . 

Moreover, though it is among Anglo-Saxons 
4 trite observation that in the French language 
there exists no single word for “home,” never- 
theless French home influences are paramount. 

_ The Parisians, for their part, observe with an 
ironical smile that the Englishman's home ts 
‘there where he is not.” 

The relative importance of domestic sugges- 
tion, as opposed to individual imitative, ts 
brought out clearly by the following typtcal 
adventures of a young Frenchman and a young American 
at the time of their starting out in life. The F rench boy. 
a son of rich manufacturers at Lyons, had pursued his 
studies and entered into business without ever ee 
his parents’ side. In fact. his mother declared, in speak - 
ing of her son's attachment to his foyer: 4 ate 

“My boy. though he is twenty now. would not thin 
of ordering a suit of clothes without consulting me. 

She was proud of it! 2 

ae amcncan fellow, also the scion of a large nl 
house. had. on leaving college, set out at once eee i. 
travels. From the Far es after some months of ab 

Nee, wrote to his father: | 
i. ee offered me a job out here at mye Lae 
dollars a year. If you care to take me into you mt, 
that’s what I’m worth for the present. 

In like manner, the Frenchman. whethe 
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This somewhat tremulous admiration, with which es- 
pecially the youthful mind envelops the unknown in ro- 
mance, seems quite incredible to the American girl who 
before she is twenty has refused, maybe, a dozen suitors. 
Her entering into wedlock will be a pure matter of chance, 
determined by the caprice of her own personal, feminine 
fancy. The unfortunate, indeed the fairly despicable, 
thing, according to her way of thinking, would be to 
marry without desperate love. 


It’s a Social Crime Not to Marry 


FroR the French girl, the social failure, the crime toward 
_ Society, the one unpardonable sin, is not to marry. 
This is for her as much a missing of the aim in life as the 
failing to ever attract a client would be a dismal catas- 
trophe for the man who has prepared to be a lawyer. 
“The talents of woman are a second choice,” so some 
great French person has affirmed. The first choice, it 
goes without saying, is a husband. ‘To be a wife and 
the mother of a citizen,” this is the final. the only form 
which feminine ideals permit themselves in France. 

To the newly arrived immigrant who takes her place in 
the ranks of the American working women beside the 
older hands, a single question is put as greeting: 

“Do you like your job?” 

In the same way. the American girl who finds her way in- 
to a French school. will be the object of a single curiosity: 

“At what age are you going to marry?” 

“Perhaps not for five years.” one of these little Colum- 
bians dared to answer her Parisian interlocutor. 

Five years: echoed the wide-eyed French girl. “But 
then you will be twenty-three!” 

“Perhaps.” answered the barbarian, ‘‘and perhaps I 
shall not marry at all.” 

Here, with a shrug of the shoulders which expressed 
volumes of disapproval mingled with skeptical incredu- 
lity, the girl brought up for marriage found but a single 
exclamation: 

“Never marry! Oh, my dear... 

Needless to say, the jeune fille whose early years 
have been a long preparation for the founding of a family 
can not be united to a man whose ideas upon marriage 
are not the same as her own. And herc the masculine up- 
bringing for a life of domesticity has, in so far as the ele- 
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ment of sentiment is concerned, been the direct opposite 
of the system which the convent would enforce. 

The young Frenchman, though he may consult his 
mother on the cut and color of his clothes, is given tre- 
mendous license for the sowing of his wild oats. He is to 
become, you must remember, after marriage, the patient 
member of a social group, in which his wife is always 
present. If, in the middle class, he occupies himself with 
commerce of some sort, his shop and his living-rooms will 
be side by side. 

At the cashier’s desk, vigilant for the interests of this 
association which does not separate family from business, 
will be his wife, working by his side. When his time 
comes for recreation, whatever may be the milieu to 
which he belong, he will not bait his hook or shoulder 
his gun and set forth alone for some silent stream where 
the fishing is good, or some forest filled with game. He 
will so time his own vacation that it coincides with his 
children’s leisure hours. He will then, for a month's time, 
if at the seashore, for example, bathe with the family, wade 
with the family, eat with the family, go on picnics with 
the family, drive, walk, talk, live, think with the family. 


The Frenchman Can’t Lose His Family 


THE Anglo-Saxon who remains unconvinced as to 
the Frenchman's understanding of the expression 
‘home,’ must at least admit that no one so well, so com- 
pletely, so exceedingly grasps the full portent of the two 
little words en famille, which, by the way, have no 
equivalent in English. 

This combination of the girl who from her life of nar- 
row privileges looks upon marriage as the one and only 
chance for the accomplishment of her destiny, with the 
man who. from his too great liberty in certain ways, longs 
to “settle down,’ seems to work most admirably. 

There is all along the line of family life in France a 
feeling of “give and take,” of sociability, of interdepend- 
ence, which, if it may seem to us at times archaic, is 
from the human point of view most comforting. 

The French feminine existence divides itself naturally 
into three epochs: 

Preparing to be a wife and mother. 

Being a wife and mother. 

Having been a wife and mother. 








Between this early education for domestic duties y}, 
takes its inspiration from the Preceding gene IES Whise 
this final accomplishment of obligations towards aly 
that is springing up. how could the Frenchy € Brn: 
other than a splendid mother? How could e man |, 
awaken in her children, in her grandchildren fail 4. 
of gratitude which her long years of devotion t oe 
ideal mean? And s0 it is. ve 0 8 Sing 

Some clever American magazine-writers have , 
coursed on the modern tendency of the Amer a 
to talk about herself, to discuss her tendenci 
bitions, her disappointments, to analyze he 
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N FRENCH family life there is no discussion oj «: 
The very self-consciousness which we Consider ae 
ural a weakness in the young, is looked upon in F ar 
society as a moral defect. One has been born into 3 a 
group to be not personal but sociable, that is, to think 
others and to accomplish those duties which the traditi : 
of each separate human relationship imply. wis 
This ideal of putting one’s happiness, of placing or 
hopes (or at least of considering it a duty so to - i 
others tends to make of marriage if not the most aie 
union, at all events a peaceful association which Is like, 
to succeed. The Frenchman in marrying is mote o; ls 
“sure of his affair.’’ . - 
With the “free-born American girl” the man mys | 
prepared for surprises. She is not brought Up to thin 
first of others. On the contrary, she looks at all thre 
in the beginning and in the end from her own point of vex 
Her egoism is natural: it is the imperative insting oj ti 
young in a nation that is young. She pleases by te 
dominating characteristic, which is hope, the pronis 
of something new. : 
This can only serve as an encouragement: the ye, 
discontent which in our own land results too oie- 
in the dissolution of the hearth in divorce and in: 


breaking up of natural family ties, slowly and surely x, 


bring about. in the highly developed American wom 
a keener sense of her own personal responsibilities. ; 
deeper consciousness of what her duties should be ; 
more complete ideal, a more perfect understanding :: 
herself, of marriage, and hence of family life. 
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RS. WICKERSHAM, wife of the 
| Attorney-General, will, of course. 
| retire from Washington society on March 
| fourth next. She took time by the fore- 
! lock this year and began her official en- 
| tertaining in November, instead of wait- 
; ing for January first to usher in the 
: offictal season. 
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new administration. 





MBS. JOSEPH WILSON HOWE (née Vir. 


belle, is a relative of President Wilson. She 
established herself in Washington early in the 
Winter, and will be a prominent hostess of the 


M ISS PERIN. daughter of Mrs. George Howard. 

returned last Fall from England, where she was 
presented at one of the June drawing-rooms. In this 
picture she wears her court gown. She is a girl of 
great charm and hus entertained extensively this Winter. 
Vhrough her mother, she is connected with some of the 
finest families of England. and is always in great demand 
in the younger diplomatic set. . 








Phategeaph by Harris and Emiag 


RESIDENT TAFT attended the bril- 
liant wedding of Sefiorita Malvino 
de Pena, beautiful daughter of the Minis- 
ter from Uruguay, when she became the 
wife of Senor Herquinigo. Secretary of 
the Chilean Legation. It was one of the 
foremost social events of the season and 
all officialdom was there. 
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D dreams, those timid ghosts and sad, 


Steal forth into the air, 
To see a thing so fair— 
For like a little, laughing maid 
Sits A pril in the Square. 


And lift their faces, unafraid, 
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t along 


» Spring’s 





The trees frost kept 
little leaves laugh ou 
Or gilds a window glass; 
The busy sparrows chirp and call 


To neighbors as they pass; 
In rhythm on the grass. 


The branches brown and b 
Within the sunny Square. 
The footsteps of the children fall 


And April sits and sings her son 


NVISIBLE 
"THE light glows warmer on some wall, 
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THE WAY OF AMBITION 


BY ROBERT HICHENS 


CHAPTER THIRTY 


“4E great theater which Jacob Crayford 

had built to “knock out” the Metropolitan 

Opera House filled slowly. Those dark and 

receding galleries, which had drawn the eyes 

of Charmian, were already crowded, alive 

with white moving faces, murmurous with 

voices. In the corridors and the lobbies many men were 

standing and talking. Smartly dressed women began to 

show themselves in the curving ranges of boxes. Musical 

critics and newspaper men gathered in knots and dis- 

cussed the musical season, the tight that was “on” be- 

tween the two opera-houses, the libretto scandal, which 

had not vet entirely died down, Jacob Crayford’s pros- 
pects of becoming a really great power in opera. 

Even tired men and men who had seen too much knew 
anticipation to-night. Word had gone round that Cray- 
ford had brought the East to America. Pcople were 
eager to take their places upon his magic carpet. 

In Box 15. in the ground tier, Mrs. Shitfney settled her- 
self with Madame Sennier, Jacques Sennier and Jonson 
Ramer. Susan Fleet was next door with friends, a high- 
ly cultivated elderly 
man, [amous as a 
lawyer and connots- 
seur, and his wife. 
All Alston Lake’s 
family and most of 
his many, friends 
were in the orchestra, 
where Armand Gil- 
lier had a seat close 
to an aisle, so that 
he could easily slip 
oul to pay his hom- 
age to Enid Mardon. 

At a few minutes 
past eight the lights 
went down and the 
opera began. 

Charmian and 
Claude were alone in 
their box. On the 
empty seat beside 
hers Charmian had 
laid some red roses 
sent to her by Alston 
Lake before she had 
started. Five min- 
utes after the arrival 
of the flowers had 
come a cablegram 
from England ad- 
dressed to Claude: 
“T wish you both the 


best to-night. Love. 
Madre. , 

Just before the 
opera began, 
Charmian glance 
down at her roses, 
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with a touch of green in her cloud of dark hair, and, a 
long way off, the stage. He heard perpetually his own 
music. But to-night it did not seem to him to be his own. 
He listened to it with a kind of dreadful and supreme de- 
tachment, as if it had nothing to do with him. But he 
listened with great intensity, with all his critical intelli- 
gence at work, and with-—so at least it seemed to him-— 
his heart prepared to be touched, moved. It was not a 
hard heart which was beating that night in the breast of 
Claude, but neither was it the foolish, emotional heart of 
the partizan, lost to the touch of reason. to the influence 
of the deepest truth which a man of any genius dare not 
deny. Nocritic in the vast theater that night listened to 
Claude’s opera more dispassionately than did Claude 
himself. Sometimes he thought of the colored woman in 
the huge pink hat. He knew she was somewhere in the 
theater, probably far up in that dim gallery toward 
which he had looked at rehearsal, when the building had 
presented itself to his imagination as a monster waiting 
heavily to be fed. On this one night at least he had fed it 
full. Was she stretching her great lips in a smile? 


Sometimes Claude heard faint) movements © slight 


coughing, little sounds like minute whispers from the 









almost priysterlous in the firelight 
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[ler eyes she said 


“po qas happy in failure,” 
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led strongly ence alter a phrase which 
nan magnificent voice. and Charmian looked 
eri Claude with cheeks flushing. and shi- 
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like it!’’ said Charmian 
usual after a first act, 
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isn't it. when the audience hasn't really warmed up yet. 

The second act was listened to by the vast audience 
in a silence that was almost complete. 

Charmian turned her face toward the stage. Now 
and then she moved rather restlessly in her chair. She 
felt the audience almost like a weight laid upon her. 
Their silent attention began to frighten her. Leaning 
a little forward she could just see the outline of Madame 
Sennicr, sitting very upright in the front of her box, with 
one arm and hand on the ledge. To Charmian Madame 
Sennier looked like a shade. erect, almost strangely mo- 
tionless. implacable. .\ shade with a brain, a heart and 
a soul! What were they doing to-night?) Charmin 
stared at her, trying to triumph. All the time she was 
listening to the music. was saying to herself how splendid 
it was. They had made great sacrifices for it. And it 
was splendid. This was their reward. 

The music sounded strangely new to her in this envi- 
ronment. She had heard it all at Djenan-el-Maqui.on the 
piano, sung by Alston and hummed by Claude. Yet now 
it seemed to her new and strange. The great audience 
had taken it. had changed it. was showing it to her now, 
Was saving to her, “This is the opera of the composer, 
Claude Heath. a 
man hitherto un- 
known.” And _ pres- 
ently it seemed to be 
saying to her with 
insistence : 

“Tt as useless for 
you to pretend to be 
apart from me, sep- 
arate from me, for 
you belong to me. 
You are part of me. 
Your thought is part 
of my thought, your 
feeling is part of 
mine. You are 
nothing but a drop 
in me and I am the 


ocean," 
Charmian felt) as 
if she were. strug- 


gling against this 
attempt of the audi- 
ence to take posses- 
sion of her. And 
the audience seemed 
to be gaining in 
strength, like an ad- 
versary braced up 
by contlict. Con- 
thet! The word had 
appeared like a crimi- 
nal In) Charmian’s 
mind. She strove 
vehemently to ban- 
ish it. There Was, 
there could be. ho 
conflict in such a 
matter as Was now 
ine hand. But) oh 
this portentous si- 
ence! 

It came to an end 
at last. The Curtain 
fell. and applause 
broke forth. It re- 
sembled the ‘p- 
Plause after the first 
act. And once are 
there Were three 
calls for the sIng 
Then the ct. ae 
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seemed to look across the intervening heads into Claude’s 
Cyes. 7 

“He must see me!” Claude thought. ‘He does see me!” 

Van Brinen stood thus for quite a minute. Then he 
made his way to one of the exits and disappeared. 

‘‘He is coming round to the box, I’m sure,” said Char- 
mian cheerfully. ‘He evidently saw us.”’ 

But Van Brinen did not come. Nor did Jacob Cray- 
ford. Several others came, however, and there were com- 
ments, congratulations. The same things were repeated 
by several mouths with strangely similar intonations. 
And Charmian made appropriate answers. And all the 
time she kept on saying to herself, “This is my hour of 
triumph, as Madame Sennier’s was at Covent Garden. 
Only this is America and not England. So of course 
there is a difference. New York has its way of setting 
the seal on a triumph, and London has its way.” 

A bell sounded. The third act was about to begin. 

Soon after the curtain had once more risen, disclosing a 
marvelous desert scene which drew loud applause from 
the audience, Claude got up softly from his seat. 

“Tl slip away now,” he whispered. 

She felt for his hand in the dimness, found it, squeezed 
it. She longed to get up, to put her lips to his, to breathe 
some word—she knew not the word it would be—of en- 
couragement, of affection. Tears rushed into her eyes 
as she felt the touch of his flesh. As the door shut be- 
hind him she moved quite to the back of the box. She 
had great difficulty just then in not letting the tears run 
over her face. For several minutes she scarcely heard 
the music or knew what was happening upon the stage. 
There was a tumult of feeling within her which she did 
not at all fully understand, perhaps because even now 
she was fighting, fighting blindly, desperately, but with 
courage. 


"THERE came a tap at the door. Charmian did not 

hear it. In a moment it was softly repeated. This 
time she did hear it. And she hastily pressed her hand- 
kerchief first against one eye, then against the other, got 
up and opened the door. | 

“May I come in for a little while?” came a calm whis- 
per from Susan Fleet, who stood without in a very plain 
black gown with long white gloves over her hands and 
arms. 

She stepped gently in and closed the door quietly. 

‘Where were you sitting?” she whispered. 

“Here, at the back. Sit by me—oh, wait! 
move Alston’s flowers.” 

She took them up. As she did so she remembered 
Madre's cablegram, and looked for it. But it was no 
longer there. She searched quickly on the floor. 

“What is it?” said Susan. 

“Only a cablegram from Madre that was with the 
flowers. It's gone. Never mind. Claude must have 
taken it.” 

The conviction came to her that Claude had taken it 
with him, as a man takes a friend he can trust when he is 
going into a “tight place.” 

“Sit here!’ she whispered to Susan. 

Susan sat softly down beside Charmian at the back of 
the box, took one of her hands and held it, not closely 
but gently. They did not speak again till the third act 
was finished. 

It was the longest act of the opera, and the most elab- 
orate, and Charmian had always secretly been afraid 
of it since the first full rehearsal. She could never get 
out of her mind the torture she had endured that evening 
when everything had gone wrong, when she had said to 
herself in a sort of fierce and active despair, ‘This is my 
idea of hell.’’ 

The act, which had been chaotic at rehearsal, was going 
with perfect smoothness, almost too smoothly Charmian 
began to think. Her hand twitched under Susan’s, but 
she did not draw it away, though Susan—as she knew— 
would have made no effort to retain it. She was thankful 
Susan was with her. She remembered, she even heard 
distinctly in her mind, the cry the Covent Garden crowd 
had sent up for Jacques Sefinier on the first night of 
“Te Paradis Terrestre.”’ If a similar sound burst from 
the lips and the hearts of this crowd at the end of this act 
it would determine Claude’s fate as an artist, her fate 
with his. ‘ ’ 

Her hand twitched more convulsively under Susan’s, 
as she thought of, waited for, the sound. 

The locust scene was a triumph for Crayford, Mr. 
Mulworth and Jimber. The scene which succeeded it 
was a triumph for Alston Lake. Whatever else this 
night might bring forth, one thing was certain: Alston 
sac ad Alston!” Charmian found herself whisper- 
ing. ‘‘He’s a success. Alston’s a success—a success! 

She kept on forming the last word, and willing with all 
rain Success—it is coming, it is ours! Ina 
moment we shall know it, we shall have it! Success! 

° ? 
eel Hel whole body tense, in the pretty green gown 
so carefully chosen for the great night, she willed, she 

lled upon, she demanded success. And then she 
ie d for success. She shut her eyes, prayed hard, went 
gh ing marshaling all she and Claude had done 
bef a ie Unseen Power, as reason for the blessing she 

ie And while she prayed her hand ceased from 


entreated. 
twitching in Susan Flect s. 
At last the curtain fell. 
le applauded. : 
ae is Phe American way,” Charmian was saying to 
if. “Not our way! But they keep on! That shows 
herse success. I mustn’t think of Covent Garden.” 
8 ertheless with her ears and with her whole soul 
NEVE listening for that wonderful sound, heard at 
aS ont Garden, the sound that stirs, that excites, that is 
ov 
|.in utterance. 
BO This is for the singers,’ 


Let me 


’ she said to herself, “not 


for Claude. Bravo, Alston! Bravo! Bravo! Bravo!”’ 

The sound from the audience suddenly rose as Alston 
Lake showed himself, and, as it did so, Charmian was 
sharply and deliciously conscious of the long power that 
lay behind, like a stretching avenue leading down into 
the soul of the audience. 

“Ah! they can be as we are!”’ she thought. ‘They are 
only waiting to show it. I am going to hear the sound.” 

With a sharp change of mood she exulted. She sa- 
vored the triumph that was close at hand. Her cheeks 
flushed, her eyes shone, her heart beat violently. 

“The sound! The sound!” 

The last of the singers disappeared behind the curtain. 
The applause continued persistently, but, so at least it 
must have seemed to English ears. lethargically. A few 
cries were heard. 

“They are calling for Claude!” 

Charmian turned round to Susan Fleet. Susan was 
clapping her hands forcibly. She stood up, as if to make 
her applause more audible. 

The cries went up again. But in the stalls the applause 
scemed to be dying down, and Charmian had a moment 
of such acute, such exquisite apprehension, that always 
afterward she felt as if she had known the bitterness of 
death. Scarcely knowing what she did, and suddenly 
quite pale, she began to clap with Susan. She felt like one 
fighting against terrible odds. And the enemy sickened 
her because it was full of a monstrous passivity. It 
seemed to exhale inertia. To fight against it was like 
struggling against being smothered by a gigantic feather 
bed. 

But she clapped. she clapped, and as she did so, 
moving to look round. she ‘saw Mrs. Shiffney and Madame 
Sennier watching her through two pairs of opera-glasscs. 

Her hands fell apart, dropped to her sides mechani- 
cally. 

Still cries, separated, far it seemed the one from the 
other, went up. 

‘“‘Heath! Heath!’ Charmian now heard distinctly. 

“Gillier! Author! Author!” 

The curtains moved. One was drawn back. A strange- 
ly shaped gap showed itself. But for a long moment 
no one emerged through this gap. And again the ap- 
plause died down. Charmian sat quite still, her arms 
hanging, her eyes fixed on the gap, her cheeks still very 
white. 

Just as the applause seemed fading beyond recall 
are stepped through the gap followed by Armand 
Gillier. 

Once more the cries were heard. The applause re- 
vived, Charmian gazed at Claude. His face, she 
thought, looked set but quite calm. He stood at the 
very edge of the stage, and she saw him look, not toward 
where she was, but up to the gallery as if in search of 
some one. Then he stepped back. He had come to the 
audience before Gillicr. He now disappeared before 
Gillier, who seemed about to follow him closely, hesi- 
tated, looked round once more at the audience, and 
stood for an instant alone on the stage. 

Then suddenly came from the audience the sound! 

It was less full, less strong, less intense than it had 
been at Covent Garden on the night of the first perform- 
ance of “Le Paradis Terrestre.’”’ but essentially it) was 
the same sound. 

Charmian heard it and her lips grew pale. But she sat 
well forward in the box and, though she saw two opera- 
glasses leveled at her, she lifted her hands again and 
clapped till Armand Gillier passed out of sight. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE 


[XS THE red sitting-room at the St. Regis Hotel a 
supper-table was laid for three people. 

“Supper is ready? That’s right,” Charmian said, in a 
high and gay voice, as they came in. 

She turned. 

‘Doesn't the table look pretty, Alston, with Mr. 
Crayford’s white heather?” 

She had Alston’s red roses in her hand. 

“Tam going to put your roses in water now.” 

She turned again to the waiter. 

“Could I have some water put in that vase, please? 
And then we'll have supper at once.” 

“Certainly, ma’am.” 

“Come and sce the menu, both of you, and tell me if 
you are satisfied with it.” 

She picked it up and handed it to Alston. 

“And then show it to Claude while I take off my 
cloak.”’ 

She went away, smiling. 

The waiters had gone out for a moment. The two 
friends were alone together. 

Claude put his arm round Alston Lake’s shoulder. 

“Alston, this has been my first chance to congratulate 
you without a lot of people round us, or—really to tell 
you, I mean, how fine your performance was. There is no 
doubt that you are a made man from to-night. I am 
glad for you. You've worked splendidly, and you de- 
serve this great success.” 

Alston wrung his friend’s hand. 

“Thank you, Claude. But I only got my chance 
through you and Mrs. Charmian. If you hadn’t com- 
posed a splendid opera I couldn’t have scored in it.’’ 

“You would have scored in something else. You are 
going to.” 

Their hands fell apart as Charmian quickly came in. 

You’ve put your coats in the lobby? That’s right. 
ron ma is pousak kn first! I'll sit here. Oh, Al- 
ston, what a comfort to be quietly here with j 
Claude after all the peciemientt’ Pe 

She ran on vivaciously. Alston seconded her, when she 
gave him an opportunity. Claude listened, sometimes 
smiled, spoke when there seemed to be any necessity for 
a word from him. Alston was hungry after his exertions 
and ate heartily. Charmian pretended to eat. On each 
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of her cheeks an almog 
eyes, which looked moré 
were full of intense life, ¢ 
one man to the other wit 
pressed Claude to eat, ev 
dishes. 
The clock had just struck 
buzzing sound outside indicat 
at the door of the lobby. 
Charmian moved uneasily. 
‘Who can it be—so late?” 
She got up. 
‘“T’ll go and see what it is,” said 
He went out. Charmian stood} 
‘What is it, Claude?” 
‘“‘A note or letter.” . ) 
“A letter! Whom can it be from 
now?” 
“Apparently.” 
“Do read it. But have you finishe 
“Quite. I couldn’t eat anything n 
He went to the sofa, behind which of 
light was burning, sat down and tore{ 
he held. Charmian and Alston rem@ 
table. Charmian had sat down agg 
Claude, and saw him draw out of 
note but a letter. He began to read it j 
And, as he did so, Charmian saw his ff 
or twice his jaw quivered. His brow¢ 
turned sideways on the sofa. Very soq 
was with difficulty controlling some 
She began to talk to Alston Lake and 
away from her husband. But presen¢ 
rustle of paper and looked again. Cla 
which slightly trembled, was putting thé 
its envelope. When he had done so hh 
the breast pocket of his evening coat, arg 
gazing on the ground. Charmian wents 
she did not know what she was saying, 
felt that she could not endure to sit an 
disordered supper-table. Movement see 
her body, which felt distressed. 


GHE pushed back her chair, glanced at 
moved, lifted his eyes. 

“Dare you smoke, Alston?” he said. 

“I’ve got to, whether I dare or not. Buf 
and honest eyes went from Charmian td 
think, if you don’t mind, I'll smoke on t 
I'll go right away now if you won’t think § 
The fact is I’m a bit tired, and I bet you b 

He fetched his coat from the lobby. C 
gave him a cigar, and lit it for him. 

“Well, Mrs. Charmian—”’ he said. 

He held out his big hand. His fair face fl 
and his rather blunt features looked boyi 
tional. 

“We've brought it off. We've done our 
we can only leave it to the critics and the pu 

He squeezed her hand so hard that all the § 
to leave it. 

“Good night. I'll come round to-moy 
night.” 

He seemed reluctant to depart, still hel 
But at last he just repeated, ‘Good night!” j 

“Good night, dear Alston,” she murmu 

Claude went with him into the lobby af 
sitting-room door behind them. She stood s 
to the murmur of those voices. At last it 4 
heard a door shut. Then the sitting-ropm ¢ 
and Claude came in. 

“What a lot you had to say to each—" 

She stopped. Claude’s face had stopped 

“Shall I ring for the waiter to clear away 
falteringly, after a moment of silence. = g 

‘‘He came when Alston and I were in thf 
told him to leave it all till to-morrow. Do J 

“No.”’ 

Claude shut the door. 

“I had something to say to Alston,” he s 
up to her. “I don’t think I could have resif 
unless I had said it. I’m sure I couldn't.” | 

“You were telling him again how splendi 

“No. He knew what I thought of his work. § 
that before supper. I had to tell him some 
what I thought of my own.” ! 

“What you—what you thought of your oW 

“Yes. What I thought of my own spuriouss 
ible, heartless, soulless, hateful work!” 

“Claude!”’ she faltered. 

“Don’t you know it isso? Don’t you know! 
You may have deceived yourself in Algeria. | 
have deceived yourself even here at all the 
But, Charmian—” his eyes pierced her—'do 
to tell me that to-night, when you were part 0 
ence, when you were linked with those hund 
hundreds of listeners, do you dare to tell me 
know to-night?” 

‘‘How can you—oh, how can you speak like t 
how can you attack your own child? she a 
in herself still a remnant of will, a remnant 0” 
unworthy. It’s cruel, brutal. I can’t hear you 
won't——”’ iene 

‘Do you mean to tell me that to-night do 
in the theater you didn’t know? Well, if you 
I shall not believe you. No, I sha 

She was silent, remembering her sense 
theater, her strong feeling that she was ¢ a 
of horrible, futile fight against the malign po 
audience. 

‘You see!”’ he said. 
know!” ner. She ope 

His eyes were always upon her. 

She fried to speak, to say that she loved the oper: 


idn' 
“You dare not tell me yo" di 


ned her lips 
that she 
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thought it a work of genius, that every one would recog- 
nize it as such soon, very soon; if not now, immediately. 
Words seemed to be struggling up in her, but she could 
not speak them. She felt that she was growing paler and 
paler beneath his gaze. 

“Thank God!” he exclaimed with violence. ‘You’ve 
got some sincerity left in you. We want it, you and I, 
to-night.” 

He turned away from her, went to the sofa, sat down 
on it, put his hand to the breast pocket of his coat, and 
drew out two papers, Madre’s cablegram and the letter 
which had come while they were at supper. 

“Come here, Charmian!” he said more quietly. 

She came to him, hesitated, met his eyes again, and sat 
down in the other corner of the sofa beside him. 

“T want you to read that,” 

He gave her the letter. She took it and read. 


My DEAR Mr. HEatTH: 

I’ve left the opera-house, and have come to the office 
of my paper, to write my article on your work which 
I have just heard. But before I do so I feel moved to 
send this letter to you. I don’t know what you will 
think of it, or of me for writing it, but I do care. I want 
you very much not to hate it, not to think ill of me. 
People, I believe, very often speak and think badly of us 
who call ourselves—are called—critics. But there are 
some of us who try to be honest. I try to be honest. I 
am going to try to be honest about your work to-night. 
That’s why I am sending you this. 

Your opera is not a success. I know New York. I 
dare even to say that I know America. I have sat among 
American audiences too long not to be able to “taste” 
them. Their feeling gets right into me. Your opera is 
not a success. But it isn’t really that which troubles me 
to-night. It is this: Your opera doesn’t deserve to be a 
success. 

That’s the wound! 

I don’t know, of course, I can’t know, whether you are 
aware of the wound. But I can’t help thinking you must 
be. It is presumption, I dare say, for a man like me, a 
mere critic, who couldn’t compose a bar of fine genuine 
music to save his life, to try to dive into the soul of an 
artist—into your soul. But you are a man who means a 
lot to me. If you didn’t I shouldn’t be writing this 
letter. I believe you know what I know—what the audi- 
ence knew to-night—that the work you gave them is 
spurious, unworthy. It no more represents you than the 
mud and the water that cover a lode of gold represent 
what the miner is seeking for. I’m pretty sure you must 
know. 

Perhaps you'll say, ‘Then why have the impertinence 
to tell me?” 

It’s because I’ve seen a little bit of the gold shining. 
The other night, after I dined with you—you remember? 
Gold it was, that’s certain. We Americans know some- 
thing about precious metal, or the world belies us. After 
that night I was looking to write a great article on you. 
And [ll do it yet. But Ican’t doit to-night. That’s my 
trouble. And it’s a heavy one, heavier than I’ve had this 
season. I’ve got to sit right down and say out the truth. 
I hate to do it. And yet—do I altogether? I don’t want 
to show up as conceited, yet now, as I’m covering this 
bit of paper, I’ve begun to think to myself—Sha'n't I, 
perhaps, while I’m doing my article, be helping to clear 
away a little of the water and the mud that cover the 
lode? Sha’n’t J, perhaps, be getting the gold a bit nearer 
to the light of the day, and the gaze of the world or, bet- 
ter still, to the hand of the miner? Well, anyhow, I’ve 
got to go ahead. I can’t do anything else. ; 

But I remember the other night. And if I believe 
there’s music worth having in any man of our day I be- 
lieve it’s In you. 

Your very sincere friend and your admirer, 
ALFRED VAN BRINEN. 


(CGHARMIAN read this letter slowly, not missing a 
word. As she read she bent her head lower and 
lower, she almost drooped over the letter. When she 
had finished it she sat quite still without raising her eyes 
for a long time. The letter had vanished from her sight. 
And how much else had vanished! In that moment 
little or nothing seemed left. 

At last, as she did not move, Claude said, “You've 
finished?” 

ae Kaceae Knee” 

“N ave It then: 

chen he was holding out his hand. She made a 
great effort, lifted her hand, and gave him Van Brinen S 
letter without looking at him. She heard the thin paper 

é folded it. ele 
ae he said. ‘I’m going to keep this letter. 
Do you know why? Because I love the man who wrote 
it. Because I sen that if ever ees ae meri by 
r by anything to prostitute such powers as have 

saat fe ae I bee only to look at this letter, I 
have only to remember to-night, to be saved from my 
own weakness, from my discase of weakness.” 

Still she did not look at him. But she noticed in his 
voice a sound of grows coer And now she 

im get up from the sola. 

Bani beieve sie any case, what has happened to-night 
would have cured me. I've had a tremendous lesson 


i ’e both had a tremendous lesson. Do 
nts ai hare the call at the end of the third act 
Amini Gillier very nearly assaulted me? 

“Claude!” 


oked up. Claude was standing a little way 
f her by the piano. With one hand he held fast to 
el e of the piano, so fast that the knuckles showed 
Lie hrough the stretched ay . 
“Miss Mardon and he realize as of course every one 
lized, my complete failure, which dragged his libret- 
ae a <% The way the audience applauded him when I 
aes told the story. No other comment was 
e 


Now she lo 


necessary. But Gillier isn’t a very delicate person, and 
he made comments before Miss Mardon, Crayford and 
several of the company, before scene-shifters and stage 
carpenters, too. What he said was true enough, but it 
wasn’t pleasant to hear it in such company.” 

He came away from the piano, turned his back on her 
for a moment, and walked toward the farther wall of 
the room. 

“Oh, I’ve had my lesson!” she heard him say. “Miss 
Mardon said nothing to you?” 

He had turned. 

‘“No,”’ she said. 

“Crayford said nothing?” 

“Mr. Crayford was surrounded. He said, ‘It’s gone 
grandly. We've all made good. I don’t care a snap 
what the critics say to-morrow.’”’ 

‘‘And you knew he was telling you a lie!”’ 

She was silent. 

“T knew the truth, which is this—every one made 
good except myself. And every one will be dragged down 
in the failure because of me. They’ve all built on a rotten 
foundation. They’ve all built on me. And you-~you’ve 
built on me. But not one of you, not one, has built on 
what I really am, on the real me. Not one of you has al- 
lowed me to be myself, and you least of all!” 

“Claude!” 

“You least of all! Don’t you know it? Haven’t you 
always known it, from the moment when you resolved 
to take me in hand, when you resolved to guide me in 
my art life, to bring the poor weak fellow, who had some 
talent but who didn't know how to apply it, into the light 
of success? You meant te make me from the first, and 
that meant unmaking the man you had married, the 
man who had lived apart in the odd little unfashionable 
Bayswater house, who had lived the odd little unfash- 
ionable life, composing Te Deums and other Bible 
rubbish, the man whom nobody knew, and who didn’t 
specially want to know any one—except his friends. You 
thought I was an eccentricity——”’ 

“No, no!” she almost faltered, bending under the 
storm of unreserve which had broken in this reserved man. 

‘An eccentricity, when I] was just being simply my- 
self. Well, from to-night I’m going to be just that, just 
simply myself again. It’s the only chance for an artist.” 
He paused, fixing his eyes upon her till she was forced to 
lift her eyes to his. ‘“‘And I believe—I believe in my 
soul it’s the only chance for a man.”’ 

He stood looking into her eyes. Then he repeated: 

“The only chance for a man.” 


HE WENT back slowly to the piano, grasped it, held 
it once more. 

“Charmian,” he said, “‘you’ve done your best. You’ve 
drawn me into the world, into the great current of 
life; you’ve played upon the surface ambition that I 
suppose there is in almost every man; you’ve given me 
a host of acquaintances, you’ve turned me from the one 
or two things that I fancied I might make something of 
since we married—‘The Hound of Heaven,’ the violin 
concerto. On the other side of the account you found me 
that song, and Lake to sing it. And you got me Gillier’s 
libretto and opened the doors of Crayford's opera-house 
to me. You’ve devoted yourself to me. I know that. 
You’ve given up the life you loved in London, your 
friends, your parties, and consecrated yourself to the 
life of the opera. You’ve done your best. You've stuck 
toit. You've done all that you, or any other woman with 
your views and desires, could do for me in art. You’ve 
unmade me. I’ve been weak and contemptible enough 
to let you unmake me. From to-night I’ve got to build 
on ruins. Perhaps you'll say that's impossible. It isn’t. 
I mean to do it. I’m going to do it. But I’ve got to 
build in freedom.” 

His eyes shone as he said the last words. They were 
suddenly the eyes, not of a man crushed, but of a man 
released. 

She felt a pang of deadly cold at her heart. 

‘‘In—freedom?”’ she almost whispered. 

She had believed that the failure of all her hopes, the 
failure before the world, of which she no longer dared to 
ee any lingering doubt, had completely overwhelmed 

er. 

In this moment she knew it had not been so. For ab- 
ruptly she saw a void opening in her life, under her feet, 
as it were. And she knew that till this moment, even in 
the midst of ruin, she had been standing on firm ground. 

“In freedom!” she said again. ‘“‘What—what do you 
mean?” 

He was silent. A change had come into his face, a faint 
and dawning look of surprise. 

“What do you mean?” she repeated. 

And now there was a sharp edge to her voice. 

“That I must take back the complete artistic freedom 
which I have never had since we married, that I must 
have it as I had it before I ever saw you.” 

She got slowly up from the sofa. 

“Is that—all you meant?” she said. 

“All! Isn’t it enough?” 

“But is it all? I want to know; I must know!” 

The look in her face startled him. Never before had 
he seen her look like that. Never had he dreamed that 
she could look like that. It was as if womanhood surged 
up in her. Her face was distorted, was almost ugly. The 
features seemed suddenly sharpened, almost horribly 
salient. But her eyes held an expression of anxiety, of 
hunger, of something else, that went to his heart. He 
Soha ass his hand from the piano and moved nearer to 

er. 

“Is that all you meant by freedom?” 

“Ves,” 

She sighed, and went forward against him. 

“Did you think—do you care—” he stammered, 

All the dominating force had suddenly departed from 
him. But he put his arms around her. 

“Do you care for the man who has failed?” 


“Ves—yes.”’ 

She put her arms slowly, almost . 
‘“Ves—yes—yes.” % Bimnost Feely round bi, 

She kept on repeating the word. breath; 

‘ plas » Dreathing j 
his cheek, breathing it against his |; - ING Ut age. 
it on hers. : S lips, till bis lp Si 

At last she took her lips away. . 
touched as she gazed into his, i gue “YS a 
“It was always the man. Perhaps | didn’t | 
but it was—the man, not the triumph.” Or 


CHAPTER THIRTY-TWo 


“ AND you really mean to give y 

A and the studio, and to take Dien gm :, 
five years?”’ said Mrs. Mansfield to Charmian on a 
evening, as they sat together in the former's litle 
on the first floor of the house in Berkeley Suni 

“Yes, my only mother, if—there’s always an .: 
poor lives, isn’t there?”’ ae 

‘“‘If—” said her mother gently. 

“If you will occasionally brave the Gulf of Lyons 
come to us in the Winter. In the Summer we shall : 
erally come back to you.” 3 

Mrs. Mansfield looked into the fire for a momen, 

“The Gulf of Lyons couldn’t keep me from con 
She said, at last. “Yes, I dare say I shall sg ny 
that Arab house, Charmian. Claude wishes to 9,5. 
again?” 

“It is Claude who has decided the whole thing.” 

Charmian’s voice held a new sound. Mrs. Manse 
looked closely at her daughter. ' 

‘You see, Madre, he and I—well, I think we}... 
earned our retreat. We—we did stand up to the iii. 
We went to the first night of Jacques Sennier’s ney tye 
and helped, as every one in an audience can help, to w 
its triumph. I—I went round to Madame Sennier’t,: 
with Claude—Adelaide Shiffney and Armand Gili 
were in it!—and congratulated her. Madre, we {y;; 
the music.”’ 

Her voice quivered slightly. Mrs. Mansfield ing: 
sively took her child’s hand and held it. 

“We faced the music. Claude is strong. I never ky, 
what he was before. Without that tremendous fail | 
never should have known him. He helped me. | di: 
know one human being could help another as Chi: 
helped me after the failure of the opera. Even Mr. Cri. 
ford admired him. He said to me the last day, whens, 
were going to start for the ship, “Well, little lady, vou 
married the biggest failure we’ve brought over het: : 
my time, but you have married a man!’ And I sad- 
I said——”’ 

“Ves, my only child?” 

‘““*T believe that’s all a woman wants. 

“Ts it?” 

Mrs. Mansfield’s dark, intense eyes searched Ch. 
mian’s. 

“Ts it all that you want?” 

“You mean——”’ 

“Isn’t the fear of the crowd still haunting you? Is! 
uneasy ambition still tugging at you?” 

Charmian sat very still for a moment. 

“T do want Claude to succeed, yes I do, Madre. Ite 
lieve every woman wants her man to succeed. But Is! 
never interfere again, never. I’ve had my lesson. |: 
seen the truth both of myself and of Claude. But Ista 
always wish Claude to succeed, not in my way but 0 hs 
own. And I think he will. Yes, I believe be # 
Weren’t we—he and I—both extremists? I think pe 
haps we were. I may have been vulgar—oh: that wont 
—in my desire for fame, in my wish to get out of th 
crowd. But wasn’t Claude just a little bit morbid in ns 
fear of life, in his shrinking from publicity? 1 think 
perhaps he was. And I know now he thinks so. (lsu 
is changed, Madre. All we went through in New Vor 
has changed him. He’s a much bigger man than be was 
when we left England. You must see that! 

“IT do see it.”’ 

“From now onward he'll do the work be is fite to 
do—only that. But I think he means to let ee 

hear it. He said to me only last night, ‘Now they 
know the false man, I have the wish to show then the 
man who is real.’ ” bi 

“The man who had the crucifix standing before 
piano,” said Mrs. Mansfield in a low voice. ais 
who heard a great voice out of the temple speaking 
seven angels.”’ 

She paused. ; 

“Did he ever play you that?” she asked Charmiat. 

“One night in America, when our dear ee $s 
Van Brinen, was with us. But he played it or 2 
Van Brinen.” 

‘‘And—since ae ee er, 

‘““Madre, he has played it since then 

Charmian got up from her chair. She stood by th 
fire. ; 

“Madretta—” she began, and was silent. 

“Yes?” said Mrs. Mansfield. hecsoptt 

“Susan Fleet and I were once talking about t eosiP 
and Susan said a thing I have never forgotten. 

“What was that?” > ydidn’ 

“She said: ‘It’s a long journey up the Ray. eee 
understand. And she explained that by the ) . 
meant the bridge that leads from the ig 
perishes to the immortal which endures. pena 
always be very personal, I think. I cant help do bev 
know that I even want to help it. But—but es 
that in America, that night after the opera, I . pare | 
long step on the journey up the Ray. J oe 
think, because that night I was happy. the fire 

Her eyes became almost mysterious In UVF, i 
She looked down and added in a withdrawn vor 

“T was ha in failure!’’ 

“No, in succes said Mrs. »Mansfield. 

THE (END 
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; THE AWAKENING 
ay AFTER WILLIAM WorbpswortTn 


a HE was a phantom of delight 

\F When first she burst upon our sight 
She the employment agent sent 

= To be our kitchen ornament. 

i Her household motions, light and tree. 

And steps of virgin liberty. 

With ref‘rences in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet. 

ay A Creature far too bright and good 
To cook our humble daily food. 

a But now I sce with fearful eve 
Why other neighbors passed her by. 
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QUEEN OF THE DAY 
AFTER ALFRED TENNYSON 


OU must wake and call me early. call me carly. 
mother dear, 
Fo-morrow ll be the hardest day of all the glad New 


Year.— 

Of all the glad New Year. mother, the hardest, hottest 
day, 

For I'm to get the meals. mother, our cook has gone 
away, 





THE LOST TREASURE 
AFTER ROBERT BROWNING 


UST for a handful of silver she left us, 
J Just fora raise, though I gave her my coat. 
Found the one gilt of which fortune bereft us 
Went to our neighbors. and we are the goat. 
They with their gold to give doled her out silver, 
Gave her three evenings. and callers allowed; 
Though all our china had gone in her service 
We'd have forgiven her, we are not proud. 
We that had coddled her. praised her and honored 
her. 
Lived on her wild and magnificent: pie. 
Learned her Slav language. caught her weird accent, 
Hers were the orders to boil or to fry. 
Bridget was of us, Millie worked for us, | 
Jane, Sally, all left) us—we mourn not their 
graves; : 
She alone. lured by the greed of a neighbor, 
She we regard as the worst of our slaves, 








A PSALM OF LIFE 


APTER HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 


‘ l ‘ELL me not in mournful numbers 
That the cook demands @ raise: 
That last Five still haunts my slumbers— , 

Things have changed since my young davs: 


Trust no handmaid. bee 
Though she bake a ple su limes 

T h she had her Christmas present, 

all leave before her time. 


and doing. 
~ then be up 4 site 
ar Be sath to cook and wait, 
eabil. pe : 
[am tired of pursuing 


Hilda. Bridget, Jane and Rate. 
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' CLASSIC POETS AND THE SERVANT PROBLEM 


7 PERVERTED BY CONSTANCE AND BURGES JOHNSON 


Peter Newell 





THE DESTRUCTION OF CHINA 


AFTER LORD BYRON 


THE Ethiopian came down as a cook to our fold, 
And her garments were gleaming with purple and 
gold, 
And her letters of recommendation were fine 
‘As a tenor’s press notice, at so much per tine. 


Arranged on our shelves all resplendent: and clean 
The plates in our pantry at sunset were seen: 

Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath blown, 
Those plates a week later were shattered and strewn, 


Asan Angel of Death all the plates she amassed, 

Or she bit off the rim of cach cup that she passed: 

each favorite platter she lifted. to dust, 

And her hands but once heaved and the platter wag 
bust. 





THE BELLS 


AFTER Epcoap ALIAN P 
EAR the mellow fro 

. Pinkling bells. 
What impatient wait ig callers the 


oF 


nt-door bells 


IF Persiste 


tells’ Ne OS 

7 MLE fora. 
Vhrough the balmy air of night 
How they sharply claim their right! 
And the summons of their notes 
All out of tune. = 
eee empty kitchen float 

Feiner ! ats 

the kitehen-maid that listens wh: 
On the moon. s While she Klouts 
a Irom out the tclephone ~ 

wre Comes another ¢ 

. ‘ Fos ate 
It impels, MEMONS: ni dominat; 
For it tells BING 


ue furious Phoning 

Mle the still ¢ i 

ee he still Continued ring; } 

Of the hells. bells. bells ene une Ito 

hinds her out al ‘ : 
the bells 


swells, 
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s iy) reminds hey she ] t | 

. y ‘vey li: 
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VII. Is Your House Honest ? 


THE DECORATION OF WALLS 


HE fundamental principle of mural decora- 
tion is: Walls are backgrounds. Keep that 
in mind and you can not go farwrong. The 
surface of the wall is supposed to be flat, 
and this flatness must be preserved, but 
structurally a wall has thickness as well as 

length and breadth, and therefore this solidity must not 
be concealed by flimsy coverings. For instance, if you 
paper a wall from ceiling to floor with a flowered paper it 
would look as unstable as a muslin curtain, but if there 
is a base-board at the bottom of the wall and a cornice 
or molding at the top, the strength of the wall is obvious, 
and you can use any paper or decoration you please. 

The most distinguished wall treatments—the hang- 
ings of tapestries and other textiles, the tooled leathers, 
the beautiful painted panels of the mural artist—are not 
within the province of these articles. The average 
householder employs two methods of wall covering, wood 
paneling and plaster. We have discussed the possibili- 
ties of wood paneling in a former article. Plastered 
walls may be divided into three groups: the walls which 
depend upon the natural color and uneven texture of 
the plaster for decoration, the walls that are painted or 
distempered, and the walls that are papered. 

If you are building a new house, pay a little more for an 
expert plasterer and do without wall- 
papers. A good wall offers opportunity 
for real decoration, but an imperfect wall 
must always be covered with paper or 
textile in order to become a background. 

Papered walls are very good indeed 
when the paper is carefully selected after 
due consideration of the uses of the room, 
the exposure of the windows, and so forth, 
but papered walls can not be compared 
with painted walls for cleanliness and 
dignity if the plaster beneath the paint has 
been properly applied. We sce so few 
good painted walls that it seems hardly 
worth while considering them at all. 
Most people take it for granted that the 
plaster will crack and settle. They wait 
patiently until that ordeal is over, and 
then paper the walls. 

Plastered walls are very pleasant when 
left in the natural color of the plaster. In 
every locality this color varics, according to | 
the sand used. Sometimes the plaster is a | 








pale biscuit color, sometimes a clear gray. 
but usually it is a soft tan. The colors may 
be varied indefinitely by the addition of a 
little pure color when the plaster is being 
mixed. The grain of the plaster is like 
the texture of a fabric, ‘pleasing in its 
very roughness. 


Don't Despise Plain Plaster 


Gt a good plastered wall, you can 
do many things. You may paint It 
cream or gray or tan, using a flat paint al- 
ways, or you may tint tt with one of the 
many cold-water paints sold for the pur- 
pose. A painted or distempered wall may 
be broken into Jarge panels by the use of a 
narrow molding, the molding being paint- 
ed the same tone as the walls, or a lighter 
tone of the same color. Walls so painted 
should always be light in color. 
Whitewashed walls are all very well for 
tropical countries, but they are the most 


difficult of all walls to make beautiful. 


An artist can plan a room with white walls 


and achieve something worth while, but 
an amateur can not. In the first place, 
the glare of white walls is very bad on the 
eyes. Again, white is not a background 
color, it is too cold and downright, you 
can not get away from it. Walls arc 
primarily backgrounds, so there you are. 
White may be softened and mellow ed by 
mixing a little yellow with it, and It - 
comes cream or ivory OF buff, suave an 
aristocratic. But dead white walls arc 
never pleasant. ce white eee eae : 
‘hi lain figurine outlined ag 
ee ae is distinguished in es ; ee he aoe 
object placed against a white wall youl’ e pale ao 
interesting as skimmed milk. White Is one 0 : : 
precious colors, and should be used sparingly and skil- 


i some parts of the country, notably the extreme 
S th walls are always whitewashed. This treatment 
5 ei her very good or very bad. If a room has white 
iS f handsome old furniture, 


; pieces 0 
work and a few piece eas *nd- 
eee walls give it a severe formality that is commend 


ble in a warm climate, where the inclination is to let 
able 


things g0. ith dark woodwork are dis- 
Thi tered walls wit : ; 

W ae ar Such a room requires masses of green 
ard 8 make it homelike. I know one pete 
rere fon that has white walls and ceiling and wood- 

rawing- 
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work, and a floor of wide boards painted a dull green. 
A faded old rug of no particular color, a square piano, 
a davenport and several chairs of dark mahogany, and 
one old portrait above the mantel furnish the room. 
It is not necessary to comment on the quality of this 
room; few churches give you a feeling of greater quiet and 
reverence. 
Where Whitewash Wins 


NE can imagine whitewashed walls being very appro- 
priate to the stucco houses of Mexico and Southern 
California, where the glare of the sunshine is tempered 
by thick walls and embrasured doors and windows and 
many hanging vines. There the interiors have the at- 
mosphere of sunrooms with tiled floors and light fur- 
niture and many growing plants. Iam told that in those 


queer little islands, the Bermudas, every householder is 
required by Jaw to whitewash his walls twice a year. The 
inhabitants are largely English people. and they know 
the decorative value of chintz, so they temper the glare 
of too-white walls by hanging lengths of gay fabrics 














against the whitewashed surfaces. as we would hang 
pictures. 

If the walls of your house are too badly sc 

y scarred and 

cracked to be painted, there are hundreds of excellent 
papers to be. found. For most rooms plain papers 
or papers plain in effect, are best. For long hallways 
and occasional Tooms there are fascinating figured pa- 
pers, reproductions of the landscape papers of the 
early nineteenth century, of the grotesque Chinese 
papers, or the tapestry and foliage English papers 
ee by Beale Morris and Walter Crane, and 
undreds of gay bedroom pape are st i 
se hi papers that are almost. ir- 

I admit the temptation of fi " 
_ Tadm gured papers. When I 
into a wall-paper shop I have the same greedy fecling I 
have in the early Spring when hundreds of flowered 





muslins and sweet-smelling linens ; 

shops. I should like to pal digo Shen a te 
flowered wall-papers become very tiresome jj an by 
them long, and you wouldn’t want to Wear the abi 
rose-sprigged muslin that ever blosso eG 
years. 
ones. 

Figured wall-papers are not to be co 
sale; many of them are beautiful. T a 
guard against in selecting your paper is tog ite 
design. The more fantastic and conventionalized ‘ 
paper is, the better the result will be. A realistic vl 
paper is dreadful for the simple reason that walk 
supposed to be flat surfaces, and “natural” objects i, 
stroy this flatness. The trouble with most people ef, 
use figured wall-papers is that they are not conten He 
the design of the paper decorate the room. and they ; 
on pictures and mirrors until the general effect is tha f 
grotesque crazy-quilt. 

One of the most beautiful halls I have ever seen had 2 
paneled wainscoting about four feet high, a whitewashe 
ceiling that dropped two feet to a picture-molding a 
the space between filled with a Chinese paper made yy 
of impossible trees and vines and flowers, with hunt 
of gorgeous birds perched among them. This paper w3; 
copied from one of the rare old hand. 
painted papers of a century ago. Tk 


med for y 
50 I pass the flowered papers by, and rtd 


a 





pers and chintzes to match, the last few years, thougt 
any one should wish to have so muc 
a room, I can not understand. The pl 
ways invites figured chintz hangings, and the 
invites plain-colored hangings. a 
bedroom that was supposed to be a “sweet-pe aes 
The walls were covered with sweet peas, 


flowers that inspired the paper. 
sweet-pea chintz “to match.” 
and the hangings were of the same chi 
nocent wooden space—drawer fronts an 
and so forth—was painted with more 
never wanted to see,another sweet, pea wnen 
unhappy room! 


ground color was a deep yellow. Fad 
length differed slightly in design, there wer 
different birds swinging on different cola: 
branches, but the flat arrangement of the 
background and the brilliant plumage ¢i 
the birds and the queer greens of th 
branches gave the effect of an orderly, 
well-balanced design. Of course no pic 
tures are used on a paper of this kind, and 
the furniture used in the room with sucha 
paper must be carefully chosen. Thi 
particular hall had furniture of black oak, 
and rugs of plain green velvet, just the 
tone of the branches. This is an example 
of a daring paper well used. 

The hall is the most formal and leay 
used part of the house, and therefore th 
very place for papers of bold design. The 
old landscape papers that were planned tor 
the halls of Colonial houses are being t- 
vived, but they are suitable only to thos 
long halls with doors opening just so, and 
stately staircases, and massive mahogaty 
furniture. The hall shown in the illus 
tration is admirably planned. The white 
of the woodwork and the polished woo 
of the stair and the furniture is perfec 
with the dark landscape paper. 

There are hundreds of foliage papers 0 
the market. Some of them have design 
in the tapestry colorings, and are very 
alluring. They may be used as fnezs 
above the wainscoting or paneling 0 3 
hall or dining-room. Recently J saw abil 
in a city house papered with a foliage 
paper made of many gray and whit 
leaves, and the effect was very cool an 
prim. A similar paper of green leaves 
would be delightful in a country colag 
used in combination with white paint and 
green painted furniture. 


Be Careful of Your Bedrooms 
BEPROOM S4nvite the gay paperscopi? 


from old English chintzes and ne 





fabrics of the eighteenth century. 
can do almost anything you like with you 
bedroom, but it must be planned just & 
carefully as the other rooms of the hous: 
If you have a collection of small picturts 
and photographs you can not pul away, 
paper your walls with a plain color. as 
gay as you please, and be happy. i . 
lose your good spirits and friends | : 
cover your walls with a paper of rat : 
sign, and then cover the paper with photo 


( 
| 
‘iy 
; | 
or 





; 
as A graphs and bridge score-cards, and calen 


dars and odds and ends. 


‘The shops have been very proud to offer figured wall-pe- 


hwhr 
h of the same design! 
ain wall-paper 4" 
figured pape! 
I once spent 4 night 114 


millions of them. 


; ) } 
so violently colored as to bea libel to the fragile bnie 
The curtains were © 
The furniture covering 
ntz, and every I 
d chair hacks. 

weet peas- 
I left that 








HE man stood on one foot and used 
it as a pivot while the other stirred 
the brown, dry leaves. He was 
Melvin Greene, making his mid- 
week visitation. Now he spoke re- 
mindingly, in a gruff, kind voice. 

“You put your mind to’t, Ellen. Mebbe 
you could think up an answer, come Saturday 
ight.” 
‘Ellen Beck, standing in the doorway, a small 
creature with pretty, graying hair and a defiant 
way of carrying her head, regarded him through 
the moonlight and laughed. She knew, with- 
out the moon’s good offices, exactly how Mel- 
vin looked, all kindness and a still entreaty. 
Sometimes he seemed so dear that she wished 
she could take him by the foolish chin beard he 
had worn while other men climbed into newer 
fashions, and pull his face toward her and kiss 
it gratefully on each smooth cheek, as if he were 
her brother. But he was not her brother. 
He wanted to marry her. The thought beset 
her to-night, and she gave a little crowing 
laugh, the type Melvin never understood. It 
made him feel more humble before her, because 
more defenseless. 

“Say, Melvin,” she broke out, “what makes 
you wear a chin beard?” 

“Why, I dunno,” said Melvin, feeling it with 
an anxious care, as if it somehow assumed an- 
other value to him. “I begun that way. So 
I kep’ on.” 

Ellen Jaughed again. He had begun that 
way with her, too. He had carried her skates 
and wet her sponge at recess in Winter weather. 
So, she reflected, he had kept on. 

“Used to be kinder nice, District Number 
Five,” she said. “It’s a shame they’ve shut up 
that schoolhouse an’ took to carryin’ the chil- 
dren over to the Ridge.” 

“Why,” said Melvin, ‘‘what makes you 
think o’ District Number Five to-night?” 

“Oh, I dunno,” said Ellen, with her air of 
private merriment over nothing. “I’ve got to 
shut the door. I shall catch my death o’ 
cold.” 

But it was not cold, only crisp and sweet with 
the bitterness of leaves in the air. Melvin 
drew a patient breath. He knew she wanted 
to be rid of him. So he said good night and 
plodded away; but when Ellen stood by the 


hearth looking down at the coals just begin- 5 = 


ning to be veiled by ash, his face appeared at the 
pane, and he called to her, “I guess I’ll be 
round by seven to-morrer. You think it 
over.” 

Ellen turned with dignity, but her face, at 
the unexpected call, had whitened, and now she 
found her knees were trembling. 

“All right,” she answered. 
be here.’’ 

She listened now, her head a little on one 
side, for his footsteps down the walk, and only 
when they had died with the after clang of the 
gate did she allow herself to relax to the ease of 
companionship definitely over. 

“I should think anybody’d know better,’’ 
she said aloud, as she mended the fire, ‘than scare any 
body to-death by lookin’ into winders.” 

With that her last consideration of Melvin seemed to 
die, and she drew the shades and settled down by the 
brightening fire. The front door she had bolted as soon 
as he had turned away. The back door, she knew, was 
fast. She was entrenched for the night. 


;LLLEN had a secret that had lived with her ever since 
her father, the last of the immediate family, had died 
and left her alone in the big dark house. She was afraid 
of the night. But that nobody, not even her father had 
suspected. Ellen had had fighting ancestors in the Revo- 
lution, and two uncles in the Civil War. They had, she 
said to herself, in a metaphor constantly visualizing it- 
self before her, marched up to the cannon’s mouth, and 
she could do no less. She must meet and conquer the 
battalion of her fears. But they never stayed conquered. 
She often thought of them while the sun was with 
her, and flouted them. But at night, every homely 
companion of the day took on a baleful mien and threat- 
ened her. The lilac bush at the kitchen window, her 
love from childhood, turned into a hooded, sinister 
creature and stirred uncannily. Sometimes when, in a 
wind, It tapped against the pane, Ellen would stand in 
the middle of the room, hand on her quailing heart, 
knowing what it was, and yet threatening it voicelessly: 
“Pll cut you down to-morrer, if that’s the way you’re 
going to act.” 
And in the morning she would go out and laugh in the 
aces of its leaves, as if the whole misunderstanding were 
something they both knew perfectly well about, and give 
ta pail of freshest water from the pump. Ellen was an 
absurd person. 


That was one of Ellen’s secrets, that she was afraid at 


ae The other was a shameful secret she hardly had 
: ane to recognize herself. It had to do with Melvin 


reas Ellen was quite sure she didn’t want to marry 
, Dut she suspected she could have told him so, defin- 
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She saw the columin of smoke and a darting flame 
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Old Hermie came at noon, leading Fan 


itely, years ago if it hadn’t been so comforting to hear his 
step after dark, on his futile wooing errands. If she were 
ever to live protected, it would have to be by him, be- 
cause after all, he was Melvin and very kind. Indeed. 
there were nights when the mouse stirred in the wain- 
scoting and the lilac tapped the window and a rising wind 


Chey ran over the house and 
made it come alive 
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came with the sound of voices, and on those 
nights she had known herself to stand by the 
fireplace, apparently in sedate retlection, yet 
with the certainty that a dozen pairs of hostile 
eyes might be upon her back; and then she 
would say to herself, “If Melvin Greene was 
here this minute I'd tell him ‘yes.”"" But he 
never did seem to come on such a night. or if 
he did. she never noticed the wind voices, and 
the lilac seemed good company. 


HE morning after Melvin had appointed 
Saturday for his next asking, Ellen slept 
rather late, because the night after twelve had 
been an agony of waking. And the first thing 
she saw when she went out to pump some watcr 
for the kettle was Melvin himself, running by 
at a swift trot, John Blaisdell after him and 
Mrs. Blaisdell, plump and lumbersome. bring- 
ing up the rear. Melvin waved his hand and 
called, as he ran by, and John Blaisdell didn't 
even speak at all. But Mrs. Blaisdell, glad to 
stop for breath, reclined one elbow on the pump 
and panted. 

“What's happened?” Ellen asked. 

Mrs. Blaisdell gasped expiringly. 

‘T should think you'd scen the smoke,” said 
she. ‘I should think you'd seen it ‘most ‘fore 
anybody. The Yorkes’ house's afire. I see 
it from our attic winder.”’ 

Ellen turned, as she had omitted to do be- 
fore, and there rose the column of smoke and a 
darting flame. And immediately, with one 
consent, she and Mrs. Blaisdell began to run. 
Ellen was light on her feet. She ran nearly as 
well as she had in District Number Five when 
she and Melvin used to race each other home. 
But she was strictly honorable about it, and 


at she and Mrs. Blaisdell arrived together. It 


was all over, all but the stupor of the despuiled 
family. Hattie Yorke, the mother, thin. 
freckled, with a searching look of the eyes, sat 


ee on an old wash-bench, her arm about voung 


Hermie, who stood on his bare feet and stared, 
as if the whole thing were some new species 
of entertainment and he was bent on taking it 
allin. Hermie, the father, stood with the men 
who had run to save his house, and looked on 
with them in a stolid silence. Old Fan, hap- 
pily led out in time from the crazy barn that had 
caught from the house. was tethered to a tree, 
and tried with as obstinate a fervor as if she 


ree a fs hadn't so much to be thankful for and ought to 


be thinking of it, to get her nose down to a sorry 
bit of plantain in a gravelly spot; and the cat 
Sat up in the tree and swished her tail. The 
. pupils of her eyes were big. She was the only 
one who looked as if she might have something 
tosay. Once a rooster crowed, and the clarion 
cry sounded gaily through the scene's abject- 
ness. The two women, in the plenitude of 
their sympathy, hurried up to Hattie. 
“There, Hattie,” said Mrs. Blaisdell, in the 
only formula she could compass at short notice, 
‘don’t you think a thing about it.” 
Hattie turned on her a lack-luster gaze. 
“*T wa'n't much of a house,” she said. Yet 
she was not thinking of Mrs. Blaisdell's bay-window and 
cupola. “But anyway.’ she ended, and a sob came 
now, ‘ ’twas ourn.”’ 

Ellen felt her heart quite choked with neighborly pity. 
“Why, I guess ‘twas yours.” she cried warmly. ‘An’ 
I dunno why you should say 't wa'n't much of a house. 
"Twas real kinder pretty an’ nice an’ not a great barn of 
a thing to keep clean—same’s mine is.” she added 
hastily. for here it looked as if she might have flouted 
Mrs. Blaisdell. “No,” she added, “‘ ‘twas a real pretty, 
nice little house.”’ 

Hattie smoothed young Hermic’s hair with a heavy 
hand. The tears were coming now so fast that she hard- 
ly saw which way she smoothed it, and Hermie squirmed 
away from her. Old Hermie, as the neighborhood had 
called him after the naming of his son, walked over to 
them. He was a young, fresh-colored fellow with deep 
lines between his eyes, and his lips, too, were trembling. 
But he chewed a straw and found it helped along. 
_Pshaw!” said he, with an elaborate roughness. 
‘She’s gone, an’ let her go. What's the use?” 

Then the silence fell, as it does upon the heels of 
calamity when nobody has yet numbered the dead and 
wounded. Ellen was conscious of a queer feeling within 
her. She accepted it as the sickness of sympathy, and 
then another idea tlashed upon her. ; 

“Why,” said she aloud, in a surprised interest. “I ain't 
had my breakfast."’ 

Young Hermie turned his sharp blue eyes on her with 
a semblance of warmth. 

“You had yours, Hattie?” said Ellen. “Look here. I'll 
clip it right off now, an’ make us a cup o’ coffee, an’ you 
an’ Hermie come as quick as ever you can. The men- 
folks'Il have all they can do clearin’ up this mess they've 
made’’—for the moment it seemed to Ellen that the men- 
folks were alone responsible, in their higher accounta- 
bility over outdoor things, for the fire itself. “Come, 
Mis’ Blaisdell. Hattie’ll come ifeyou git started.” 

Hattie gave a questioning moist(ldok at(her Kughan.: 
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and he returned a nod, and the three women set off, trail- 
ing along the road. At first young Hermie lingered, as 
feeling his place to be among the men; but Ellen's judi- 
cious mention of cookies moved him. So he struck up a 
strident whistle. and the little group dribbled along the 
road to Ellen's house. Mrs. Blatsdell wouldn't come in. 
Her bread was rising. But she said she'd be “back 
along” in half an hour or so, and see what Hattie meant 
to do. 

Ellen was very happy the moment she got the two in- 
side her door. There were so many things to do for 
them; and if her life lacked anything, it was little tasks 
for the satisfying of immediate wants. Everybody 
loved Ellen in a neighborly way, but nobody, she knew. 
really needed her. Of course Melvin said he did. but if 
he never got her he would keep on living with his widowed 
sister, carrying on his farm and excellently provided for. 

“You stretch right out on the lounge, Hattie,” she 
bade her hollow-eyed guest. ‘‘Hermie, you run out an’ 
get me a handful o’ chips. I'll brash up the fire.”’ 

Hattie was unequal to so definite a collapse as lying 
down by day, but she did take the old rocking-chair by 
the window and leaned back in it, her eyes closed 
and her mouth shut tight on misery. Ellen, in the 
excess of her hospitality, piled indiscriminate viands 
on the breakfast-table. She even thought of bring- 
ing out a half loaf of pound-cake from the jar, be- 
cause Hermie might like it. 

‘There,’ she said, when the coffee had settled and 
the ham was fried crisp, ‘‘le’s draw up.” 


ATTIE came awake again out of her dead-and- 
alive condition, and allowed herself to be per- 
suaded to a cup of coffee and a thin scallopy edge of 
ham. Hermie ate without restraint, his elbows on 
the table, for he knew nobody, on this eccentric day, 
would recall him to the niceties of manner. Hattie 
said afterwards that she didn’t know when she'd 
eat such a meal o' victuals as she had that mornin’. 
She guessed it was because she didn’t know what 
she was doin’ anyways. And after a second cup of 
coffee, the two women leaned back and looked at 
each other. Hattie stirred unhappily in her chair. 
with the habit of those who are active all through 
the waking hours. 

“T guess I’ll go back,” she said, ‘‘an’ see if I can’t 
pick up suthin’ or other. Mebbe the men-folks 
won't git everything.” 

“Well,’’ said Ellen. It seemed to her, after that 
one last look at the place, that there was nothing 
left but old Fan and the plantain growing out of the 
gravel, and the cat. ‘That recalled her to Hermic’s 
own personal losses. ‘Hermie,’ she said, “you 
might bring your kitty over here—that is, if you 
think she’d stay. I should admire to feed her.” 

Hermie was crimson. It seemed to him, for the 
first time, as if the house were really burned, and 
if he went home he shouldn't find it. He was swell- 
ing with suppressed emotion. 

“Guess she wouldn't,” he 
ways, 'thout me.” 

And then it all came over Ellen. 

“Why.” said she, ‘Hattie Yorke, where you goin’ to 
stay to-night?” 

Hattie did not answer, and Ellen, glancing at her, saw 
her hands were trembling. 

“Why,” she said again, “I should think I was as numb 
as a beetle. You ain't got any folks, have you, least- 
ways this side o’ Derby Line?” 

“No,” said Hattie, out of her composure, “my folks, 
what there is of ‘em, 's too fur away to do me any good. 
An’ if I could git to ‘em, I dunno’s they'd know hardly 
what to do. to see me settlin’ down on ‘em.”’ 

“4n’ Hermie, too,” Ellen concluded, in the haste of her 
enlightenment. “Why. Hermie’s a kind of a wanderin’ 
star. He come here peddlin’ fust, an’ I dunno’s ever I 
heard where he started from.” 

“Hermie started down in the State o’ Maine,” said 
Hattie, rising. ‘He's got a brother there now that's 
lost his leg in the thrashin’ machine. Horse kicked him. 
We was thinkin’ of havin’ him come up this Iajlan’ make 
us a nice long visit. Well, there ’tis.” —— 

She had reached for Hermie’s cap and was passing it to 
him absently, but Ellen came a step nearer and fronted 

her. Ellen's face was shining. 

“Hattie Yorke,” said she, ‘‘you hear to me. You 
ain't goin’ over to that poor desolatin’ spot, pokin’ round 
among the ashes. You're goin to stay right here with 
me. <An’ Hermie can run an’ tell his father to come over 
to dinner, an’ you an’ me’ll get it ready. An that ain't 
all we'll do. We'll open t’other half the house; for that’s 
where you’re goin’ to stay.” 

Hattie Yorke seemed to allow herself to come awake, 

tears ran into her eyes. 
sea real good, Ellen,” 
makes you open t’other part: We could camp down 
here anywheres, glad an’ thankful. If you put us up in- 
to the shed chamber, I guess Hermie’d think we was 
99 
Dae eyes glowed with a deepening pleasure. Her 
cheeks grew warmer. She felt all alive. | idee, a 

“Why, Hattie, can’t you understand: said she. . 
don’t mean camp down to-night, an’ I dont mean : is 
week nor next. I mean to turn you right into t’other 

t an’ you set up housekeepin there, this Winter any- 
eave till you look round you an’ Soe at rae 
coe, ane ’s part when she lived in 
You know that was Aunt ee there’s her little 


re an’ father an’ me i 
ate an’ all. An’ her dishes, Hattie! Iain’t got one 


of ’em out o’ place. You jest come in here an’ let me 
- you Aunt Mary’s dishes.’ 
State too, caught fire. It was sa Pah eee 
? b 4 i‘ | ea ; 
olor run into her thin face. ey tool | 
19 er made short work of the entry betw see 
and ecoiher part. An instant only Hattie stopped to 


returned. ‘““Any- 


she said. “But what 


command Hermie: “You go an’ tell father. Tell him 
just what Miss Ellen says.” 

And Hermie flatted his cap on anyhow and “‘legged”’ 
it wildly. 

No one but Ellen herself had been in Aunt Mary's 
part since Aunt Mary died. From day to day she had 
visited the silent rooms, really as if she were keeping 
them in charge for Aunt Mary, and night after night 
she made her scurrying tour to spy out the hostile force 
encamped in them to fall on her at twelve. That was 
the hour Ellen had fixed upon for the coming of her 
After the clock had sounded midnight, she always 
felt a little easier. That had been her lonely progress, 
but this was different. Hattie and she went on from 
room to room, opening doors and discoursing warmly on 
domestic matters. 

“I've had the beds stripped ever since she went.”’ she 
told Hattie, ‘‘but I guess we might as well get out some 
blankets an’ make a couple. You better sleep in the 
front chamber, an’ let little Hermie have the one right 
back o’ you.”’ 

Then she laughed, and Hattie asked her: 


foes. 
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Suddenly Ellen discovered dungs were different 


“What vou laughin’ at?” 

“Why. I dunno exactly.” said Ellen. ‘tSeems— so 
kinder pleasant to be openin’ the winders an’ Jettin’ in 
the air.” 

But there was more than that to laugh at. and Ellen 
knew it. She knew she was really thinking that she 
necd only stretch her hand out as she lay in bed and tap 
on the wall. and the sleepers in tother part must: hear. 
Another wayward little thought came to her, and she 
laughed again. 

“IT hope Hermie snores.” she said. “If he does, don't 
you pitch upon him and shake him, same’s mother used 
to father when we had company.” 

“Mercy sakes!” said Hattie, staring. She had for- 
gotten fora moment that, after all, her house was burned 
this was so sweetly welcoming. “What you want to 
hear anybody snorin’ for?” 

“Oh, I dunno,” said Ellen, laughing happily. ‘‘Le’s 
put the risin’ sun on young Hermie’s bed. I guess boys 
like yeller. I should if I’s a boy.” | 


S° THEY ran over the house and made it come alive. 
It was exactly like starting a clock. Ellen thought. 
Here it had been waiting in readiness from garret to cellar, 
and they had only to give a touch here and there. not to 
wind the actual clock, for that had been going since Aunt 
Mary died, but to open a window, pull up a shade. and 
build a fire in the kitchen stove. And when old Hermie 
came at noon. leading Fan, yet not feeling quite sure 
what was to become of her, his dinner was. wailing for 

him and he had a home. 
Hermie didn’t say a word to Ellen about his miracu- 
lous home. Hattie had taken him in t’other part, and 
they had walked all over it, and then, up In young Her- 
mies room, her head on the orange of the rising sun 
Hattie had begun to cry, with sobs that shook her thin 
shoulders to the absolute undoing of young Hermie. who 
stood in the door and watched her. Young Hermie ran 
down-stairs and out into the barn where Fan was eating 
hay, and standing there by Fan, who seemed almost 
more familiar now than father and mother because she 
hadn't changed her habits, Hermie meditated upon life 
as he had found it. Old Hermie stood for a minute or 
two by Hattie’s side, and cleared his throat. Then he 
said: “There! there!” and Hattie sat up and dried her 
eyes and tried to smile at him, as having made her ade- 
quate response. .And they went down to dinner st raight- 
way and, with no more excitement about it continued 
living in Aunt Mary’s part. 
That first night of their stay Ellen thought she should 
never forget as long as she might live. For the first time 

in that aching procession of nights, she was free of fear 

I needn't put down the curtains if I don’t want to,” 








said Ellen. “I can go out an’ Walk round the ha 
in. 


come in again an’ not go over eee ore 
noise in the night, I can nee over es a 1 TD hee 
somebody in t‘other part.” mene Ali 
And at that point she did hear a Step and aj 
the door, and for a moment her old ieee 
on her. But she laughed before they had ae - 
looked up casually when the door opened CT, and 
Greene came in. And seeing him, his hon ae Me: 
his Sunday clothes worn scrupulously Rare I. 
court her, Ellen laughed again, for ae - © Came 
freedom in the face. It was a bigger aa. loak he 
had thought, for it was freedom from ea the 
“Well,” said she gaily, “it's been quite hae a 
Melvin seated himself in the armchair } aN. aN 
looked seriously into the blaze. ¥ the ite, 
“I don’t recall jest sech a day.” he said. “con. 
meetin '-house got afire an’ we boys clim'; ice 
Bible.” vals 
Ellen, too, drew up to the hearth, unwilling. ¢ 
wished he had not come. There were pulses} ae 
her, like wild living creatures. bidding her Mat 
with them, and realize anew that she Was cs 
. “Well.” said she, ‘Hermie an’ Hattie’s ee 
S'pose you know, in Aunt Mary’s part,” el 
Melvin nodded. 
“How long they goin’ to stay?” he inquired 
The question jarred her. It seemed Lo man 
limit to her confidence. vasa 
“Stay?” she said, “Why. I dunno, Til] jj. 
Hermie’s twenty-one. maybe. an’ goes off an’ hi 
an’ takes ‘em with him. I ain't begun 19 a 
about their stayin’. They've jest come” 
“It's a good idea, too,” said Melvin, “t ie 
somebody in the house. I presume yoy an T° 
want my house an’ sister Lyddy’ll move on an’: 
with the children.” " 
Ellen felt her face scarlet. She spoke to bir 
pettishly. as she used to speak vears ag0 when bs 
took her home from school on his sled and was neve 
fast enough. ae 
“Don’t talk like that. 
goin’ to move.” 


{ he ( le 
Ved tp. 


Course your sister ais Jv 


Melvin was looking at her with serious blue evs 
“Oh, yes. she will,” he said. “She wants :s t: 
‘Don't you let Ellen Beck think she ain’? goin’ te int 
have this house to herself.’ she says. If she’s si 7 


it once she’s said it forty times.” Me 


TH EY sat like old married folk looking into QP ¢: 
coals, Melvin in an anxious quiet. but Ellen 3 fev 

afire. What was the flame within her? Wasit th as 
desire of life with him, her own hearth with :hs T 
other figure always by it, or was it sheer pleasure fe 

her own security? Ellen thought she knew. ste JP \+ 

got up suddenly and stretched her arms above hi: eu 
head, and Melvin looked in questioning alarm. I 

“T can't do it.” said Ellen. “I can't ever doi” ih, 
Melvin, too, got up. His hand trembled slighth, fh 

but he stood very still and manly and looked at her ‘Tal 
“You ain't goin’ to say you've thought betier lk 

ont?” ity 
“Why, I never really thought of it at all.” sad Elle I 
She was near crying now, over the coil her cowardice ha ae 
got her into. ‘I never've said one word, Melvin Grete, Nt 
to promise anvthing.”’ aml 
Melvin seemed to consider. a 
“No.” he said at length. “That's God’s truth. Yu J) os 
never have.” a 
Ellen's heart beat so hard she thought the other po “ite 
might hear it. but she stood as still as a little furry anim 
that secks not to be discovered. Melvin looked at he. 
a look that, from impatient sorrow for him. she could 1: 4 


meet. It seemed, not as if the look reproached her. us PL 
as if it took farewell of her. Tr 
“Well, Ellen.” said he, “so it’s ‘No. ” | ro 
“Why, I s'pose so,’ said Ellen miserably. “Why, x, 


yes, ‘tis. It's “No.” ae 
And Melvin took his hat and walked out ol the hous mS 
and down the path. and she heard his careful shuttingol fs 
the gate. And Ellen was not sorry; save for his discon vats 
fiture. she was glad. She. too, ran out of the house. bu 
by the back door. for that led to the orchard where th | 
trees were moving in their confusion of branches agains Es 
the rising moon. There had been a time, only ae : 
four hours ago, when Ellen would have shuddered inthe Po» 


. ' . x1 bm 
moonlight even more than the utter dark, saat ] 
made such unaccountable shadows. But now. ner He co 

k was cold, she vk 


thrown over her head, because the Fall dus vie 
wandered in and out among the trecs. and sal d sa = 
on the stone wall where she and her little git i ich 
married now and gone, used to leave notes. {hove a ' 
saw cach other every waking hour. And o! Melvin wn 
his sore heart she did not think at all. because she was 


hey 
busy fancying how wonderful it would be to O nig ha 
without poking over the house. She thought s a . 
not even fasten the door. Ina little while she ai i 
chilled and vet aglow with the exhilaration 0! i a 
as it chanced. young Hermic’s sleepy voice “4 | : 
from his chamber. ik © A Ay 
“Ma.” said young Hermie, “you bring 4 di ne 
water when you come.” er ae fe 
That seemed to Ellen the most reassuring * nda Wis, 
had ever heard in her house. People were oe suppl se 
ive in t’other part. They demanded and we ent dow! “ 
with drinks of water. In the morning. she hi s before x 
and found that Hermie had set a basket oe a wit i 
her door, and Hattie was looking out o! the p Be an a 
dow that faced her own, ready to say good Teal geml Jory 
yet rather anxious not to make too free. 1! neands ff s 
like a warm new dream of the way life ought to § - 
she had not had the sense tomake tt. ustthe 
As the Fall lengthened and Winter camel dedly eat Daye 
same. Hattie and old Hermie were unboun’™'™ ny 
[Continued on page 319] | 
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“With all my worldly goods I thee endow ”’ 
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FINANCING MOTHERHOOD 


In Order to Make Full Use of the Love of Mothers, the World is Forging 
a Chain of Practical Devices of which “Widows’ 


N PARIS there was a thing called the ‘‘tour.””. They 
had it in the wall of a ‘thospice,” which was a kind of 
asylum. It was put there in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. : 

The French Convention, governing France, had 

passed a decree: ‘‘Every child, if poor, had a right 

to be reared at public expense. He was ‘enfans de la 
patrie.’ He was ‘the child of the nation.’ ” 

A woman approached the “‘tour.’’ Every person had 
the right to approach it with the purpose which she had 
in mind. Multitudes of persons did so. 

This woman had a child in her arms. Coming to the 
“tour,” which projected from the wall of the “hospice,” 
she laid the child init. She placed her hand on the edge 
of it. She gave ita turn. It swung on its pivot, like a 
revolving door, and carried the child with it into the 
interior of the “hospice.”’ 

The attendants inside did not see the woman who 
stood outside. The woman did not see the attendants. 
Nor did she again see the child, ever. He was ‘‘enfans de 
la patrie.”” He was “‘the child of the nation.”’ 

That wall, with its turning cradle, blindly receiving the 
child to a homeless life and blindly acquitting the mother 
of the tasks of motherhood, is a monument to the highest 
triumph of the idea that it is well enough for children to 
be without homes and that it is well enough for mothers 
to be excused, or to be prevented, from making homes. 

It is a dead idea now. It still walks, but the life is 
out of it. 

Some people say that to-day we are preparing to give 
our children over to nurses, medical inspectors, play- 
ground instructors, school-teachers and other public 
officials. They say that the mother will have little to do 
but bear the children and then surrender them to the 
State. 

Such people see only half the picture. The other 
half is that all these public officials are mere assistants 
to the mother. They are Knowledge. The mother is 
Life. 

This twentieth century, more than any other century 
before it, is devising plans by which, in every possible 
case, the mother may be held steadily to her task of 
arousing Life, intense and abundant, in the children she 
bears. Therein we may read the signs of the times which 
point up the road of the immediate future to a State 
Worship of Motherhood never before even imagined. 


The Murder Rate in Asylums 


ean the curtain go down on Paris and rise on San 
Francisco. The last annual report of the Associated 
Charities is being written. One small fact appears 
worthy of being given a page all to itself. It gets it; and, 
ae much white space above and below, stands out 
us: 


The year before the Foundling Asylum was closed, the 
death-rate of foundling babies in the asylum was fifty- 
nine out of a hundred. After the Associated Charities put 
the babies into foster-homes, where they are given a 


mother’s care, the death-rate dropped to six out of a 
hundred. 


Is it because the foster-mother knows more about diet 
and about hygienic clothing and about ventilation than 
the doctors and the nurses? Not quite. é 

It is merely, and marvelously, because the foster- 
mother plays with the child, plays with it individually, not 
In “organized” games, but with the intimate personal 
understanding which a woman can give to one little 
group of lives, though she can not give it to a “class” of 
forty “pupils.” 

: This personal playing is what God is teaching every 
ttle girl when she plays with her dolls. 

You can often pervert God’s lesson for her. Give her 
orty dolls, and she will know none of them. She is an 

on director. Give her six dolls, and she will tell you 
€ profoundest personal peculiarities of each one, till 

you yourself know that “Ruth” is violent and must be 

prevented from covertly slapping the others, while 


Bessie” is so sweet th 
at she 
for herself. she must be urged to stand up 


eo | 


Pensions” is Only One Link 


BY WILLIAM HARD 


To find the personality in the little body, to summon it 
out, to make it live—that is the purpose getting itself 
accomplished beneath all the motherly “baby-talk,’’ 
the cluttered chatter which the wisest man in the world, 
for the biggest salary in the world, couldn't duplicate. 

So the asylum is getting emptied into the foster- 


~ home. 


A Brooklyn Foster-Home 


N THE southern part of Brooklyn, at 1372. Sixty- 
eighth Street, in a two-story house which is part of a 
solid row of similar houses, there is a Mrs. Schoenig who 
has children of her own and also certain other children, 
foster-children. 

There are four foster-children. They do not stand up 
in a line and keep step. They crawl over Mrs. Schoe- 
nig’s lap; and they sprawl over the floor, which is not 
much more spacious. The floor is large enough, but 
Mrs. Schoenig’s lap is such as an efficiency engineer 
would approve for a woman who entertains the troubles 
of her own children and of four foster-children. 

The foster-children are entrusted to her by a neigh- 
boring asylum, the Angel Guardians Branch of the Con- 
vent of the Sisters of Mercy. The City Government 
pays the Convent for taking the children. The Convent 
pays Mrs. Schoenig. It pays her eight dollars a month 
for each child. 

One of the children is Johnny Finger. 

‘“‘His mother ts dead?” 

‘Ach, no,” says Mrs. Schoenig. ‘‘Hees mudder iss 
vorkin’ by a voman on Eighty-fort’ Street.” 

I go to Eighty-fourth Street. I see the mistress of the 
house. Johnny’s mother is working there? Yes. 

“Why doesn’t she want Johnny?” 

“Want Johnny?” says the mistress of the house. 
“She is frantic to get Johnny. What do you think she 
would be? He’s her youngest. He’s only two. I know 
all about him. She tells me every day.” 

I go away from Eighty-fourth Street and come to the 
City Department of Charities, and to the Children’s 
Bureau in that department. The Bureau had sent 
Johnny to the Convent, which had sent him to Mrs. 
Schoenig, who loves being a mother. She is a useful 
woman. She loves being a mother. So, however, does 
Mrs. Finger, and Johnny's last name—— 

“Yes, Finger,” says the Bureau of Children to me. 
“Mrs. Finger applied to have Johnny discharged from the 
Convent and restored to her. It couldn't be done.”’ 

“What's the matter with her?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Nothing?” 

‘Nothing at all. She is a good woman. She loves 
her children. She wants them. She wants them ail.” 

“How many?” 

“Three. One is in the hospital. 
The third is Johnny.” 

“Tf there’s nothing the matter with her now, how must 
she change her character in order to get Johnny?” 

“She must become richer. She must have several 
dollars a week more.’ 

The Bureau is right. The Convent is right. Mrs. 
Schoenig is right. They are all doing their best, under 
the law. The law is horrible. 

We are financing the foster-motherhood of the Bureau, 
the Convent and Mrs. Schoenig. We can not see our way 
to financing the flesh-and-blood motherhood of Mrs. 
Finger. 

We give it recognition, though. Once a month Mrs. 
Schoenig leads Johnny to the Convent. There, to the 
Convent, comes Mrs. Finger. She plays with Johnny 

once a month. 

‘And then, I suppose, she thinks of him being here in 
this house?” 

“Nein, no,” says Mrs. Schoenig; ‘if I vos to let on to 


One is with her. 


her vhere is dis house, I vould lose my license as noice for 
childrens.” 


Johnny Finger’s Rights 


ProR Mrs. Finger we may feel sorry. For Johnny 
Finger we may well feel more than sorry. 

Johnny, if he is to grow up to his best, has certain 
rights during childhood. It is because of Johnny, and 
not because of Mrs. Finger, that the world is now working 
out a many-sided plan for what might be called the 
“Conservation of Motherhood.” 

Let us take a hasty look at a few scattered details of 
that plan. 

To begin with, Johnny’s health requires that during the 
first few weeks of his life his mother shall not be exhausted 
by excessive toil. A small start toward securing him in 
this right is made in many countries by providing that no 
woman shall be employed in any factory or other work- 
place for a certain period following her confinement. 

This law immediately raises the need for another law. 

The woman is working because she needs moncy. 
When the work stops, the money stops. 

Therefore, Maternity Insurance. 

The German working woman must by law belong to a 
sickness-insurance society. She pays dues to it. So 
does her employer. If she gets typhoid fever, the in- 
surance society sends her a “benefit,” which amounts, 
roughly, to half of what she would earn if she were at 
work. 

Now nobody scoffs at this arrangement by saying that 
the woman is getting paid for having typhoid fever. 

It is not sensible to scoff at Maternity Insurance by 
saying that a woman is getting paid for having a baby. 

Maternity is an expense, an out-of-the-ordinary ex- 
pense. It is covered by the German insurance system, 
just as typhoid fever is covered, and broken legs. and old 
age, and invalidism. 

When a German working woman has a baby, she is 
given her “sick pay” from her insurance society for 
eight weeks. 

This eight weeks’ “‘sick pay” is compulsory. Two 
other kinds of “benefits” at maternity are allowed, though 
not commanded, by her Government in its regulation of 
Insurance societies. 

The first is an “expectancy” benefit, to be given for six 
weeks before the regular maternity benefit begins. The 
second is a “nursing” benefit. to be given for six weeks 
after the regular maternity benefit ends. The “nursing” 
benefit is to be given only in case the mother herself 
nurses the baby. 

There is a certain substitute for part of the regular 
maternity benefit. The insurance society may send the 
mother to a hospital for her confinement. if she consents. 
or it may provide her with medical attention and the 
services of nurses in her own home. In these cases the 
mother is given only one-half of the regular maternity 
benefit in money. ; 

The purpose of it all is that the child shall be “well 
born,” and that during the most dangerous weeks of his 
life he shall have the care of a well-rested and well- 
nourished mother. 


More Money for Motherhood 


ENRIETTE FUERTH of Frankfort says that the 

maternity benefit is too small. More and more 

people are agreeing with her. Her “Insurance of Moth- 
erhood” scheme carries four points: 


1. Sufhcient rest at confinement time, not only for mothers 
who are wage-earners, but for home-keeping mothers 
as well. 

os Attendance during confinement for both classes of women. 

$. For working women, a maternity benefit equal not to hall, 
but to all of their regular wage. 


4. For all mothers, general subsidiary aid until the child 
leuves school. 


As for the first point, it is clear enough that the 
woman who has a house to look after is just as likely to 
be overworked at confinement_asis the woman who has a 
Job in a factory. 

We have begun) to forbid the factory woman-to do 

[Continued on page 2: 
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THE MUSICAL VILLAGE 


HERE was trouble in 
Culver. Miss Mattie, 
in the little school- 
house under the elm, 
was thinking about it 
as she erased the num- 
ber work from the board and put on — 
the new lesson. But she hummeda 
little to herself as she moved about 
the room. It was alow reminiscent 
humming—a little disjointed—in a 
clear contralto voice. Sister Ella 
sang the soprano—and the tenor 
was by Jim Talcott. She hummed 
the notes again, a little flitting 
color in her face. 

A knock sounded at the door. 
She moved toward it slowly, blow- 
ing the chalk dust from her finger- 
tips and rubbing them deftly on 
her apron. The young man met 
her look of surprise with a conf- 
dent smile. “I wanted to see you 
about the anthem.” 

“QOh—come in.” She moved 
back slowly. 

He threw a glance about the lit- 
tle room as he entered—at the 
sturdy plants in the windows and 
the pictures and rows of books on the shelves. “Nice 
place,” he said comfortably; ‘‘wish I went to school now.” 

She smiled at him—a shy, reproachful smile that re- 
buked and admired in a breath. 

“What did you want to ask about?” 
herself behind her table, a httle primly. 

He regarded her approvingly. ‘It’s the anthem, you 
know—Sol says he can’t play it.”’ 

“He can’t play it!” Her eyes had grown dark. 

“Well, he won't. It’s the same thing.” 

“We'll have to give it up.”” The words came regret- 
fully. The notes of the anthem hummed gently in her 
head. 

“Fred Westcott says he can play it.” 

“Oh—” 

There was a long silence. 
mon won’t like it.” 

“No. Mad as a hatter!’ His eyes laughed io her. 

“Perhaps—” She spoke musingly, one finger on her 
lips— “‘I meant totalk tohim. I might do it now?” She 
looked up inquiringly. 

“He's made up his mind. He's set as a hen.” 

“IT know.” She sighed regretfully. ‘“‘Who said Fred 
Westcott could play it?” 

“He said it himself, to-day—in the shop. We got to 
talking about the anthem, and Sol got mad—Sol wants 
us to sing ‘Hark, the Herald Angels’'—and then some- 
body guyed him, and he got madder and said he wouldn’t 
play this one—not if the Almighty Himself asked him to. 
I left him sputtering away over his lathe—little sparks 
kind o’ shooting out all round him—I thought I'd better 
see the rest of the committee.” 

“Have you seen Ella?”’ She lifted her eyes swiftly. 

He laughed into them before they fell. ‘I stopped 


here on the way.” 
The air about them was full of happiness. The little 


room held it brimming. . 

The girl nodded. ‘We will go and ask her.” She rose 
and took down a fleecy covering from a nail by the door, 
winding it about her head and neck. Her eyes looked 
out of the white folds, swiftly dark and gentle. 

He came across the room, seeing only the eyes in the 
ee sounded in the hall and the door opened with a 
rush. The girl who stood in it glanced from one to the 
other, breathless. ‘I’m glad you are here,” she looked 
at the young man. *He’s got mad—says he won’t play. 
Tom told me. What are you going to do?” Her face— 
dark like her sister’s in its strong lines, but thinner, 
keener, more efficient —waited, Impatient. 

“Fred Westcott will play it.” a 

The two sisters looked at each other in silence. ‘“‘Solo- 
mon would never get over it!” they said in concert. “He 
could do it if he wanted to—” Ella added. 

“Same as the rest of us—” Jim hummced the opening 
bars. The soprano caught her note and joined in. The 
alto blended softly, deepening as the melody filled the 
room. They sang it through. Jt had grown darker. The 
hills to the west were full of shadows. Miles of snow- 

crusted cold stretched between, making the room, with its 
warm dusk and scent of leaves, a sheltcred place, home- 


touched and sweet. 
The music drifted from! 


at each other. Pron en see 
ano spoke first. “We'll have to sing it.” — 
The pre reponded quickly. “It’s the best thing 


She had seated 


She spoke at last. ‘‘Solo- 


t,asit had come. They looked 


By Jennette Lee 


Author of ‘‘The Man with the Torch,"’ ‘‘Uncle William, "’ etc. 
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Only the organist’s swaying hand guided the voice up and up 


the choir’s had.””. They looked at the alto. She waited, 
hesitating. 

“But it’s too bad. I hate to hurt Solomon’s feelings.” 

‘So do we.” 

“But we will!” It was the soprano, half laughing at the 
solemn debate. 

“Ves, we will.” 

They smiled happily. The thing was done. For years 
Solomon Canfield had ruled the choir. He was a con- 
servative, and the music of Culver had lagged behind the 
rest of Christendom. This year it would be up to date. 
They passed out into the cold air again, chanting softly 
—‘‘Peace, peace on earth—good-will to men—good-will 
to men.” : 

II 


OLOMON Canfield was stumping home through the 
early dusk. He had been the last to leave the shop. He 
was often the last to leave, locking the door behind him 
and hanging the key under the step for the first arrival 
the next morning. This arrival was more than likely to 
be Solomon himself. He was a thrifty soul. The extra 
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lhe voice of the organ sounded—lugubrious and sweet 


hours meant extra pennies. Dollars always 

s cam 
to Solomon’s pocket—a penny here and seas tees 
a little for eggs, a little for butter and milk, a little for 
vegetables. Solomon knew the history of each penn 
They made a good round sum now—twenty-three ie 
aa dollars—enough to take care of them both, Martha 
rh him, when he should quit work. They owned the 
ittle house and the meadow lot and the cow and garden 





==) 


spot. They could look sn. 
to a comfortable old age i | 
| Solomon’s chief Joy in ite 


on comfortable old age—thic on: 
ait y music. There had been oe 
= Sions in his life—saving 4 bis 


“Thaw as 
a IF = 


and playing on the organ, ]:: 
were intertwined with the to 
being. His first music lesson}. 
been paid for in butter and ee: 
later, the lessons had beer - 
up altogether, and the butter . 








eggs sold for cash. This Was * 
reason he had not leamed {, ts 
better—and there had beer ; 
time to practise. He had Wolke: 


years old. He went over it in}: 
mind in a grieved Way, a 1 
made his way home, stumbling 


had a chance. He could ki. 
played—as well as—anybody-; 
he had had a chance. © 
Solomon’s heart was sor. |: 
had played the organ forty ya: 
without pay. Now they wer ¢- 
ing to turn him out for a you: 
whipper-snapper—he had beer : 
Culver six months—just six months! 

He slammed the door hard and entered the wamkit: 
en, sternly righteous—they should see. 

Martha looked up with a firm smile. “You're ki: 
Solomon.” 

“T know it.” He spoke gruffly. “Worked overtin’ 

“You hadn’t ought to.” The tone was full of 
proachful kindness. She moved the teapot from tk 
stove to its place on the table and seated herself opps: 
him, regarding him a little anxiously. 

‘You look real tired, Solomon.” 

‘I’ve been working.”’ 

She knew how to take the rebuff—after forty yes 
She ate in silence, tasting her tea in little sips. Her kimi 
starched presence filled the room. | 

The news waited between them. Solomon brought : 
out at last. He proposed that they go over to her molt 
er’s to spend Christmas. 

She set down her cup, looking at him with quiet eye 
“What will the choir do? They can’t get along with: 
you.” 

“Guess they'll hev to—this year.” He spoke alms 
jocosely. . 

She leaned forward, “Aren’t you going to phy | 

‘No, sir, I’m not.” It was a declaration of war» 
of defeat. - 

She waited without speaking. Was it the rheumalss 
Her mind went hastily over the week. Solomon Wo 
tell her, when he was ready. ani 

He told her at last, biting out the words slowly a: 
resentfully. a Anh etre a 

Her prim, quiet face was full of indignation. “It sa x 
—a burning shame! After all you’ve done for that chur : 

“They never paid me, either—not a cent! 4 

“It isn’t the pay!’ She swept it aside with 2 ric 
“It’s the time and the patience and the always bai 
there. You’ve played for them when you ought to 
been in bed—many a time!” sane 

“Yes, I suppose I hev.”” He sighed as aaeroalaeen 

She nodded. ‘Not a funeral, nor a wedding: Sh 
your own—that you haven’t played for thin wi 
laughed a little tremulously. She regarded : 
tender eyes. “I don’t see how they could do It. i 

“Well, it’s this way.” He seemed a little ann) 
excuse them. “They want that purtic lar a righ 
Stetson sent it up to ’em, and they tas veered of 
off, they'd do it—but it wa’n’t right—" 0° 0", 
suddenly, “‘I ought to ’a’ been on that commute: 

“Of course you had.” tha! 
It soothed him a little. “So they just fied 0 
anthem without so much as ‘by your ee sit fats 
when I come to try it, I see they was 4 8° 
to it and the key changes some~—— gy 
“Couldn’t you play it?” The tone ¥a5 ive me Lik 
“Well, I could have, mebbe—if they we tying 
and acted right about it, but I was eet jt down 
over in my mind, and we got to ne iia play it 
the shop, and, first I knew, I’d said I wo 


Her look held a little reproach. ne all at Be 

“Well, you’d ’a’ said it yourself! They was al 
a-pestering me.” 

“Yes, yes, I know.” rose {ro wy 


“And I’ve said I won't, and I won’dl” He ros od 
table, setting back his chair with a thump. ; 
ain’t the last they’Iheat of)it, either. 
toward the door. 





in the shop since he was tw. § 


little in the dark. He had te~ § 
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Her glance followed him anxiously. ‘‘What do you 
mean, Solomon?”’ 

He had disappeared in the dark of the room beyond. No 
response came back to her, but presently, out of the gloom, 
the voice of the organ sounded, lugubrious and sweet. 

Her face cleared. He would play it off. She went 
about her work, moving from point to point in a kind of 
stately rhythm. She had cleared the table to the sound 
uf music for forty years. It was by music that Solomon 
had won her—though she could not play a note. 

When the table was cleared she went in and sat down 
in the dark and listened. 


III 


HEchoir was assembled for rehearsal. They met in 

Jared Allen’s parlor—to save fuel. There were Miss 
Mattie and Miss Ella and Jim Sanford, with Fred 
Westcott at the organ, and a fringe of minor voices to 
help out the chorus. Jared Allen sang bass. The rehears- 
als began with Jared practising his part alone. First 
he sang the bass. Then the whole choir rendered an 
accompaniment to it. When this custom began, no one 
present was old enough to remember. Perhaps Solomon 
Canfield could have told. But Solomon was not there. 
The chorus settled themselves for this introductory solo. 
Then something happened. Fred Westcott started in 
on the organ with hands and feet all at once, calling out 
with a flourish, “‘One, two, three—ready!” 

Jared, with mouth open—for the bass—regarded the 
new organist with mild surprise. 

He had not objected to the action of the committee in 
deposing Solomon. He never objected to anything that 
left him free to his bass. But this was an inno- 
vation. He settled his spectacles more firmly 
on his nose and glared at the young man. 

The organist evaded the glance and bent to 
the keys in heavy rhythm. The choir burst into 
a volume of sound. Jared was left bars in the 
rear. He struggled, choking a little. Then he 
wiped his brow. 

The young basses, heretofore suppressed, 
took courage and sang lustily. For a little, 
Jared chewed his wrath. Then he grumbled 
gently, rolling the sound in his throat. He 
cleared it, portentously, and broke forth, riding 
to victory. The choir met him half way and 
closed about him. They bore him aloft on 
wings of power. Jared soared with them, blind 
and dazed, bellowing with joy. 

The little parlor echoed to the music, swelled 
with it and trilled. It beat about them, swing- 
ing heavily from grave to gay. The basses 
nudged each other and grinned. Jared’s face, 
like a round moon, beamed with joy. A hush 
came on the room. The organist had raised 
his hand, moving it gently. It was Miss Mat- 
tie’s solo. She was standing, a little to one side, 
her cheeks glowing, her eyes with stars in them. 
The lips parted shyly and her voice took the 
notes, like a bird, resting on them in plumed 
flight, low-swinging and sweet. 

The voice of the organ had ceased. Only the 
organist’s swaying hand guided the voice up 
and up, out to a clear place where the chorus 
waited. They broke in upon her, triumphant 
‘Peace, peace, on earth.”” New life, new hope, 
new singing had come to Culver. Breathless 
they finished, descending upon the organist. 
He must play for them every Sunday. Solo- 
mon Canfield was too old. He needed rest—he 
had said he wouldn’t play—let him stick to it. 

Slowly the young man shook his head, 
smiling. No, he would play for them this once 
—the anthem, but nothing else. He spoke 
lightly, his eyes on Miss Mattie. She was 
gathering the fleecy thing about her shoulders, 
making ready to go—and Jim Sanford, across 
the room, was searching for his hat. The organ- 
ist slipped quietly from his place. When Miss 
Mattie stepped out of the door and looked up, with a little 
start, it was the organist’s face that confronted her, smi- 
ling in the starlight, and it was the organist’s coat-sleeve 
that her hand rested on lightly. She had thought it 
would be Jim. 

She did not know that Jim was hunting for his hat, 
nor that he found it at last, pushed just out of sight 
behind the organ. 

He swore a little as he thrust it on his head and hurried 
out. Two figures were walking slowly in the starlight. 
He stared after them. Then he swung about and strode 
in the opposite direction. He thought suddenly of Solo- 
mon Canfield. A great wave of pity for Solomon surged 
in his breast. 

IV 
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THE next Sunday the congregation assembled as usu- 

al, with clean hands and meek faces. But when 
they lifted them to the organ loft, at the left of the 
pulpit, they looked upon a vacant place. 

The minister ascended the pulpit steps and seated him- 
self. He looked at the slip of paper in his hand and then 
at the organ. His eyes opened swiftly. He looked again. 
The door at the back of the church creaked softly. The 
minister glanced that way. A look of satisfaction filled 
his face. Solomon had arrived. But Solomon did not slip 
up the side aisle as was his wont and into his place behind 
the organ. He marched up the middle aisle til] he 
reached the pew where Martha sat, erect and noble. He 
took his seat beside her, bending to place his hat carefully 
on the floor. His hair was combed portentously smooth. 

A ripple swept the congregation and broke at the 
pulpit steps. The minister was a young man and this 
was his first charge, but in spite of his youth he was a 
man of resources. He rose, clearing his throat. “We 
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will sing hymn number six hundred and _ ninety-six.”’ 

The congregation turned over the fluttering leaves in 
haste. Only Solomon was at rest. He found the place 
with leisurely fingers and looked at it with non-committal 
interest. His impartial countenance gave no hint of the 
excitement that focused in it. The choir found their 
places and waited. They whispered together. A young 
man tiptoed from the church. He had gone in search of 
Fred Westcott. The initiated knew that Fred Westcott 
was skating on Long Pond, three miles away. Jim San- 
ford rose with anxious countenance. He descended from 
the loft and approached Solomon. He whispered a few 
words in his ear. 

Solomon shook his head with judicial slowness—kind 
and firm. 

Jim whispered again, with like result. He tiptoed up 
to the minister and reported the state of affairs. 

The minister’s young eyes sought Solomon’s face. 
They saw the sleepless nights and the pain beneath it— 
the hurt look of an old man, stolidly hidden. He rose 
with grave dignity and passed down the aisle. He spoke 
to Solomon in a low voice. The old man listened respect- 
fully. His head began its slow shake—it stopped to lis- 
ten. It wavered. Solomon got slowly to his feet, the 
hymn-book still in his fingers, and creaked up the aisle 
to the keyboard. 

Martha behind her downcast eyes glowed silently. The 
minister resumed his place. The congregation drew a 
deep breath—for the hymn. 

During the week that followed, the choir rehearsed 
every night. Two nights Jim Sanford went home with 
Miss Mattie, and three nights the new Christmas 
organist went home with her. Jim could not have told 





‘“'We want you back, Sol. Got to have you”’ 


how it happened. He could not accuse the choir of 
being in league with Westcott, but never had so many 
people wanted to speak to him; and he had an aggrieved 
sense that Miss Mattie was very swift in getting out. 

By the time Christmas Sunday arrived, Jim was in no 
fit state to sing the anthem. Neither peace on earth 
nor good-will to men appealed to him. He only regretted 
that he was not engaged to Miss Mattie. He had always 
intended to be engaged to her. but he had put it off. from 
time to time, as being irrelevant—and a little difficult. 
Now he regretted it. This was not a favorable time, how- 
ever, to bring the matter up. She walked with a little air 
of independence that boded ill to suitors; and when she 
sang, the color in her face was tantalizingly sweet. 

When Christmas Sunday came the church was full. 
News of the anthem had gone abroad. All the world 
was there to hear—and Solomon Canfield and Martha. 
The church had been trimmed with green. Festoons ran 
from lamp to lamp along the wall and joined in trailing 
loops above the haircloth sofa. Hemlock boughs on 
either side enclosed the minister. They gave him an air 
of detachment. He stepped out of a semi-bower to pray 
and read the hymns, and retired to it for the singing, his 
countenance, looking out of the green branches, shining 
with good. 

The choir stirred softly, gathering itself together. 
The organ was playing behind them, incisive and low. 
At a note, they rose in a body, moving to their places with 
noiseless precision. Solomon eyed the maneuver with 
half-jealous scorn. But when they opened their hips to 

sing, scorn left him. In vain he tried to discipline his 
features—delight crept in and ruined them. He had not 
expected they would sing like that. He almost wished 
they had not. He had fully intended to be coaxed back. 
Now he saw his mistake. 
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As the service went on, his face grew grim under its 
toughness, and alittle gray. ‘The minister, from his bower 
of green, saw it and preached to it. But Solomon's ears 
heard only the sound of the anthem, ringing and sweet, 
and Miss Mattie’s solo, tremulous in the green branches. 
Solomon’s heart had swelled with pride as she sang. 
He had taught her, years ago. ‘Then his heart grew 
heavy. She had never sung like this for him, or for any 
one. He looked at the young organist. 

The next Sunday there was no one at the organ. 
Solomon was not at church and Fred Westcott was out of 
town. After some parleying. the minister played the 
hymns himself. During the week he strove to bring peace. 
There were those who wanted Solomon and those who 
wanted Westcott. But for the most part they said frank- 
ly that Solomon was too old. Let the young man take his 
place. Solomon said it himself, firmly and kindly, but 
with an ache in his heart. The sincerity won him adher- 
ents. <A full half-dozen moved over to his side. The choir 
was rent in twain. Miss Ella and Miss Mattie voted for 
the new organist. Jared and Jim Sanford stood by 
Solomon. 

“I thought you didn’t like Solomon’s playing.” said 
Miss Mattie. 

“IT don't think it’s fair to him to turn him out.” Jim 
spoke stiffly. 

The Sunday music became a thing of delicious excite- 
ment. When Solomon was not there, Westcott would 
play; and when Westcott was not there, Solomon would 
play. But when both organists were present, there was 
no one to play. Then the minister would pass from pul- 
pit to organ and from organ to pulpit in dignified haste, 
reading the hymns and playing them and preaching the 

sermon for the day. His Sundays became 
days of toil. When he did not play the hymns 
with his hands and feet he played them with his 
soul. 

\ 


COMMITTEE on church music had been 

appointed. The members of the committee 
were the same that had chosen the Christmas 
anthem. The Winter had worn away. Easter 
was at hand. Mr. Stetson had sent them a 
beautiful new anthem from New York. There 
would be no one to play it. 

They held a committee meeting in the schoo]- 
house Friday afternoon at five o'clock. Jim 
was chairman of the committee. He pushed 
up the hair on his forehead impatiently. “I 
vote that we don’t have any singing in Culver,” 
he said. 

They smiled faintly. 


He watched Miss Mattie’s face. He had 
not been as near it as this for weeks. He fan- 


cied it was a little pale—but it might be the 
light. She sat half turned away, with her back 
to the window at the rear of the room. 

Jim waited a minute. “Of course you know 
I want Solomon Canfield,” he said stiffly. 

“Yes.”’ They cooed the word together. 

‘But he won’t do it.””. He spoke righteously. 

“No.” 

‘And Fred Westcott won't—not for me— 
perhaps he will—for you.”” He did not look at 
Miss Mattie. His fingers were drumming on 
the desk beside him. 

Miss Mattie stirred a breath. Miss Ella 
spoke: ‘They won’t—either of them. We've 
got to find some one else.”’ 

‘Sadie Powell,’ suggested Jim. 

Miss Ella shook her head. ‘She was scared 
suff, you know. Her mother says it affects 
her heart.” 

‘T should think it would. It affected mine.” 
Jim spoke dryly. 

Miss Mattie looked up, in defense of her sex. 
But Jim cut across the words. ‘‘There’s just 
one thing to do,” he said firmly. ‘Fred West- 
cott got us into this fix and he’s got to get us 
out. He'll play fast enough if you ask him.” He spoke 
to Miss Ella, but his eyes were on Miss Mattie. 

She stirred again. She opened her lips. ‘It won't do 
any good,” she said slowly. ‘‘He’s going away. He won't 
be here.” 

‘Not for Easter?”’ 

“Not forever.” Miss Mattie said the words softly 
into the silence of the room. 

Jim and Miss Ella exchanged a glance. 

Miss Mattie was not looking at them. Her fingers 
plaited little folds in her brown dress. **And, perhaps.” 
she said—still slowly—"“‘if he goes away, Solomon will 
play.” 

“Who said he was going’’”’ demanded Jim. There was 
another note in his voice. 

‘He said so.” 

“When?” The question insisted. 

‘Last night.” 

A light leaped into Jim's face. It glowed toward the 
west. ‘‘That settles it!” he said triumphantly. “Sol’s 
aching to come back. But he’s too proud—Martha’s 
too proud. This will fix °em. Come on up. We'll ask 
him now—as a committee.” He sprang to his feet. 

They moved toward the door. Miss Ella hesitated. 
“I left something in the oven for supper—I won't be a 
minute. You wait for me.”” She had vanished. 

Jim and Miss Mattie glanced at each other -a swift 
second. Miss Mattie moved across the room. She ar- 
ranged some broken bits of chalk on the blackboard with 
careful fingers. 

Jim's eyes followed her, masterful. But he stood where 
he was. ‘‘Why did you send him?” The tone was a 
demand—not a gentle one. 

Miss Mattie stirred to it. “I didn't say—I did.” 
[Continued on page 311) 
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KARLY SPRING SEES ONLY 
WRAPS AT THE RACES 
WHILE NEW GOWNS ARE 
SHOWN ON THE STAGE 


By Bechoff-David 





The postilion effect is 
nsed on dresses as well 
as coats 
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freolesrad Pus ly CaAldelier da poiter 


The courtyard paved with blocks of red and white marble, the wrought-iron gateways and th 


graceful windows are characteristic of the old houses of the Place Vendome 


HEN you enter the theater the black-robed attendant: 
the vestiaire takes possession of your wraps. If you pashe 
by, her expression, even behind your retreating back. - 
veys to you her opinion that only a very low class of peop 
carry their coats to their seats. Inside, an ouvreuse takes yo. 
to your place. You are an American and uninitiated. 9 
she waits patiently for the custom of her country. [fits 
not forthcoming, she fetches you a footstool that bring 
your knees on a level with the back of the chair in front « 
you. You smile your thanks amiably and tum youra 
tention to your neighbors. A program is thrust at you 

* You have one. Oranges? You wave them away, for: 

~*<* them and the ouvreuse only to turn later and find her aga 

at your elbow. This time she takes no chances. 

“A little something for me, please?” And even your opaqueness is not proof against the 
eloquent outstretched hand. 

The theater you find rather dingy, rather dirty, uncomfortably close and crowded, ds 
appointing on the whole. Only the impassive figures of the Garde Républicaine in their shin 
ing helmets, standing hands on sword at the exits, are rather splendid, and there IS a SUBRES 
tion of mystery and intrigue in the closely latticed whispering-boxes, those baignoires gle 
so dear to the French heart. 





T THIS season of the year the French dressmakers must depend almost se 
on the stage for the exploitation of fashions. Our greatest success has been 

the deep sleeve gauntlet, which is reall y only a new version of the long sleeve stitched into 

a drop-shoulder armhole. Most of these gauntlet sleeves fit the arm closely, and they are 

usually made ina contrasting color or material from the dress. In one little gown that Me 
made for a play at the Thédtre Réjane, the dress itself was of white charmeuse. while | 


sleeves were of vivid grecn satin. The bodice was a simple kimono waist, cut high f Ni 
low on the shoulders and brought down into a V at the back. In another dress of ¥i! 
ed out with a rox 


satin the sleeve was of white chiffon, beaded with green crystal beads pick 
pattern of pink crystals. ee er 

We use the open neck in all our dresses, sometimes without any collar band or finish M 
soever, sometimes with narrow bands of swan’s-down or marabou, or again with ee 
drooping collars cut on sober but original lines. On our afternoon dresses we aera 
collar that is shallow in the back but which falls below the shoulders at the sides, Sait 
our evening gowns we are showing the pointed Medicean collar, of the type ilustr 
our photograph. 


well as the front, and are belted 


Atl our bodices are very much bloused at the back as ft side of the bac 


" In with very broad sashes fastened with a single wide end at the left si eof! 
This type of waist, although it does not always have the peplum, shows the a same 
Russian blouse and the belted tunics worn by the soldiers of the Balkan States. praight 
Eastern influence is being shown in the new short coats. These jackets are ou lost 
and are almost as abbreviated as an Eton in front, but are cut like a short ofishon af 
in back. The postilion effect, which is used in dresses as well as coats, 18 22 ° 
these styles. he hips ot 
The Russian blouse has had a tendency to drop the waistline well down ee ength of 
even below them, but we still favor a slightly raised waistline, because It gives q. as the! 
limb and conceals the size of the hips. French women are almost always short au® °° 
grow older, stout, and the raised waistline is very sympathetic to them. 

{on 

E USE many straight skirts gathered at the top and very narrow at ener 

Our draperies are decidedly moderate and preserve the straight silhouet f panne’ 

a perceptibly narrowed base. Weare not particularly enthusiastic on the subject ¢ : jet 

though we sometimes use a double drapery looped up at one side that chee and thi 
effect. We are very fond of cross-over fronts slightly draped from the eT 

Style of skirt we use in many of our evening dresses. 
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but with a perceptibly narrowed base 
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Our draperies are decidedly moderate and preserve the straight silhouette 
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Coat 6076; skirt 6091 
[Skirt 6091 described on page 275) 


When these designs are combined, four yards 
and one-eighth of wool rep fifty inches wide and 
five-eighths of a yard of broché silk forty inches 
wide for facing the revers, will be required for the 
suit in medium size. Ratine or sponge cloth 
would be equally smart and suitable. 
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Dress 6077 


[These designs are described on page 275] 


_Three yards and seven-eighths of bordered rq- 
line forty-four inches wide and five-eighths of a 
yard of chiffon forty-five inches wide for the collar 
vest and to trim, will be required for the dress a 
medium size trimmed as above. Good draped de 
signs for borders are in demand. a 
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Waist 6036; skirt 6037 


Three yards and thr 
s ee-quarters of stri 
forty inches wide and one yard ee 


q, ori mae she wide will be required 
! gus im medium size, as in the illus- 
tration. Broché and plain charmeuse, and bin 


and figured crépe, may be Brno cerbine 









Waist 6050; skirt 6051 


aye de 
of orth 
Three yards and three-quarters -opihs of 8 
Chine forty-four inches wide, so te for tk 
yard of all-over lace seper ca ad four i 
onts a af gall 
— 2 aera ie uired for the dress 1" 


j c de)f hese designs. 
C) , 
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Waist 6072 


When this waist is combined with a plain two- 
; piece skirt, as in the illustraiton, three yards and 
i Ais ited of sagzig fifty inches wide and 
- Spas denis of @ yard of all-over lace eighteen 
_«iehes wide for the collar and cuffs, will be re- 
| Qltred for the dress in medium size. 


Waist 6080; skirt 6081 
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Waist 6058; skirt 6059 


[These designs are described on page 274] 


Three yards and seven-eighths of two-toned 
raline forty-four inches wide and five-eighths of a 
yard of plain white ratine forty-four inches wide 
for the vest and collar, will be required for the 
dress as shown in medium size. Its style ts also 
suited to the corded cottons. 


Four yards and one-quarter of flowered taffeta 
forty-four inches wide, one yard and one-half 
of plain twenty-seven inches wide, three-quarters 
of a yard of chiffon forty-five inches wide and one 
yard and one-half of edging five inches wide, will 
be required for the medium size. 


the medium om Bt embroidery 
reproduced fronfa Butlprick tray 
Digitized by OO’ ‘~ 
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Waist 6044; skirt 6045 


Four yards and one-half of moiré forty four 
inches wide, one yard and three-eighths of all-over 
lace eighteen inches wide and one-half yard of 
chiffon forty-five inches wide, will be required for 

tf may be 
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AN AFTERNOON GOWN AND WR 


E dress shown in design 6094 
is very simple, but it has 
good lines and an. effective 
kind of Russian closing. The 

two tucks placed along the edge are a 
little different from other closings seen 
and make an admirable finish. The 
waist may be bloused or drawn down 
and have high or slightly open neck and 
cither of two styles of full-length sleeves 
or shorter sleeves sewed into regulation 
armholes. ‘The skirt, which is attached 
at a regulation waistline, is in three or 
four pieces, has slight fulness at the top 
of the back and in medium size measures 
about one yard and seven-eighths at 
the lower edge with the tucks drawn out. 
It is in clearing length. 

For a woman of medium size. four 
yards and thtee-eighths of plain mate- 
rial thirty-six inches wide or six vards 
twenty - seven inches 
wide will be required 
for the dress with the 
four-piece skirt. 

Design 6094 may 
be obtained in seven 
sizes, from thirty-two 
to forty-four inches 
bust) measure, price 
fifteen cents. 


N DESIGN 6068 
the drapery in 
combination with the 
Russian closing is 
something new and 
very chie--what) you 
might expect ina care- 
fully selected) French 
model, ‘The trimming 
094 pleces are a new 
device for using. con- 
trasting material, and the sailor collar, 
while not new, is. vou see, still used by 
French dressmakers. “These are, how- 
ever, optional parts of the design. The 
dropped shoulder ts sometimes called the 
French, it is so frequent in Paris madels. 
Here full-length or shorter two-scam 
sleeves are attached tort. “Phe neck of 
the French lining may be high or French. 
The waist may be bloused or drawn 
down at the back and made separately 
or attached to a skirt. ; 
lor a woman of medium size, two 
vards and one-eighth of material thir- 
tyesix Inches wide will be required: for 
the waist with full-length sleeves with- 
out the sailor collar. — 
Design 6068 may he obtained HW SIX 
sizes. from. thirty two to forty-two 
inches bust measure. price fifteen cents. 








6068 
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cloth, which is a fashionable new woolen material, ar of colienne, 
a collar and cuffs of satin as in the illustration, or perhaps | 
and loops, braid frogs or short buttoned straps placed along the line of closing will add to the smartness. The heavier ay" 
silks, satin, moiré and laffela may also be used for the design if one wishes lo make them up simpl For the aaa 
cottons, ratine, gingham, and chambray, and for linen, one could hardly find a better de. ieemesied | 
lingerie collar and cuffs are prettiest. Three yards and one-quarter of material 
a yard of contrasling material twenty-seven inches wide will be required 


WITH THE NEW DRAPERY WRAPPING 
THE FIGURE AT .THE LOWER PART 
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Dress 6094 


A very good-looking simple street dress may be made from this design of 


even More cflectively wilh 


o 


Serge as it is shown above, of sponge 
brunella or henrietta, It ma y be trimmed with 
brocaded or moiré silk. Buttons 


estgn. On these, lace or 
Jifty inches wide and three-eighths of re: 
for the medium size as it is shown above: me 
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of the drapergg 
hips cause the iam 
appearance of ga 
to drape : ightiea ; 
walking. Thelow@ 
tually very sar; 
and one-half in 
plait in the inse 
part of the front 
skirt is in two ph 
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For a woman of: 
medium size, twee 
vards and five-eighthaci 
of material thirty-ag¢ 
inches wide will be ress 
quired for the draped 
skirt without trim- - 
ming pieces. ) 

Design 6069 may” 
he obtained in seven. 
sizes, from twenty- Qa 
two to thirty-four inchegiqammmnes 
price fifteen cents. +f 
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A GOOD many of ge 
which are becom 
thing for afternoon wear ayaa 
a square yoke which exteyiggre 
shoulders. At the ower Se 
drape closely around the 
sign 6047 has body and sq 
one with the upper part. 
and may be with or wit mi 
cry. collar or cuffs. a 

For a woman of medm 
yards and_ three-eighths 2 
thirty-six inches wide will 

Design 6047 may be obts 
sizes, from thirty-two ¢ 


ur 


inches bust measure, price 
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Waist 6068; skirt 6069 In the Forties, means to New York not the years of discretion, but the delicious Wrap 6047 
indiscretions of Sherry’s, Delmonico’s, and the Ritz, where whatso- 
piquant and charming in the world of fashion find their way. 
Three yards and three-eighths of double-faced satin forty-four inches wide and three-eighths of 





gastronomic 
ever things are new, 
When thes . ee =P ; 
tese designs are combined - ra $ oil forly-f hes wide 
SUgM. 1ed, three yards and one-half of moiré silk forty-four inches wide, ae ‘ < , : 
one yard and three-eighths of satin twenty-seven inches wide for the trimming pieces, five-eighths a yard of all-over lace eighteen inches wide for the collar will be required for the wrap in “pene 
O} a yard of while satin thirty-six inches wide and one-half yard of nel forty inches wide, will be size. These short wraps are also made in broché satin, matelassé, taffeta, charmeuse, soft cor. 


required for the dress in medi um Size. silks, broadcloth and chiffon, and are quite the smartest thing for WOO 7 e 
ad by NTT Q 
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THE GREAT VOGUE OF RUSSIAN STYLEs 


MANY OF THE NEW COATS AND DRESSES ARE MADE 
WITH THE CHARACTERISTIC BLOUSE AND PEPLUM | 











HE impression that one gets at the tea or 


luncheon hour at the fashionable hotels 
where women wear afternoon suits, tailor- 
made only in name, or short, loose wraps 
with one-piece gowns, is that everything is in Rus- 
sian style. Everybody seems to be wearing a 
Russian-blouse coat unless she is wearing a dress 
with the blouse over the belt and the long peplum or 
the side closing which put it in the Russian class. 
The high-necked side closing which was found in 
the Winter coats seems to be giving place to front 
closings which can be rolled open, for few people 
Want a coat which has to be closed high to the throat 
in Spring. The length varies—it is often uneven 
but there is usually fulness at the waist. In dresses 
peplums seem to be getting longer and longer and, 
when the opening is at the front, more and more 
cutaway. Practically all waists are bloused slightly 
over the belt or sash which forms the waistline 
finish. If they haven't open necks, one can be 
almost sure that the wearer especially requested a 
guimpe, for few of the good dressmakers are making 
them high. French dressmakers 
! are so fond of the dropped shoul- 
der that it is often called the 
French shoulder. ‘They — place 
the seam wherever the width of 
their material requires it) and 
make the lower part of contrast- 
Ing material if the design permits. 
One notices that the long sleeves 
are closely fitted at the wrist and 
wrinkled along the arm. They 
are not. however, made mousque- 
taire. but are cut with extra 
length which gives freedom. of 
movement with the kimono cut, 
Real kimono 
seen cut very low under the arms. 


sl ES. Lee “ls 





PPTL short) coatees in 

4 bolero effect ino front. but 
extending below the waistline 
in a curve or point at the back, 
ure) being shown as part of 
formal two-piece costumes and 
as separate Weiring 
with lingerie dresses. As) part 
of a costume they are not neces 





eoauts fer 


OH065 


sarily of the same material as the skirt. but are quite 
as frequently of satin when the skirt is of broad 
cloth, of broché when the skirt is satin or charmeuse, 
or of a plain taffeta worn with a hgured. Nor do 
they alwavs mitch In color. one Very smart sult seen 
consisting of a white serge skirt and a black satin 
coatee. for dressy aflernoon SUILS Ol Ottoman, 
armure or sittin, or of wool! rep or broadcloth, the style 
is. as the French say, eveesstee/y chic. and it has this 
to recommend it additionally itis castly made. De 
sign GO95 will enable an inexperienced dtessmitker 
to make one with no ditheulty at all. There ts. you 
See, nothing tanlored about the design. The sleeves 
are cut with their upper part in one with the body 
and the only seams are under the arms and on the 
shoulder. Full-length and shorter sleeves are pro- 
vided in the design. but the three-quarter are smiart- 
They may be with or without culls and the 


esl. ee 
his Coal 


neck may be with or without a collar his 
is decidedly cutaway in front and may be in either 
ol two outlines at the back. 

For a woman of medium SIZ. hwo yards ned one- 
eighth of material thirty SIX inches aide, not in- 
cluding ruching. and one-halt yard Lyvent y-seven ing h- 
es wide for collar and facing cults \ ll be required. 

Design 6005 may be obtained in hive sizes, Srom 
thirty-two to forty inches bust measure, price f- 


teen cents. 





6095 











Coat 6095 ; skirt 6069 
[Skirt (OG9 described on page 270] 


When these designs are combined to form the cosiume 


iluslrated, two 


yards and five-eighihs of plain charmeuse forty inches wide for the skirt, 


two yards and one-quarter of broché satin forty-four inches % 


vide for the coat 


and trimiming-bands, one-quarler yard of lace eighteen inches wide for the 


collar, three-eighths of a yard of satin twenty inches wide lo 


five-eighths of a yard twenty-seven inches wide for the inserted portions; : 
skirt, and one yard and one-half of material thirty-six inches wwike fattized b y 


foundation skirt, will be required for the medium size. 


face the sleeves, 


“THE most talked-of thingis the} 
writes a Paris correspondent 
is in Russian style” repeats the } ew 
A Russian coat which is partieyh 
Spring because it can be rolled ope 
is shown in design 6085. If it js 
that way its fronts may be underfaee 
trasting color, but if it is closed to £ 
the collar and cuffs will show a contrast 
girdle is chic at the slightly raised. 
waistline. There is fulness in the ne 
waist which requires that a soft mat 
for the design—charmeuse, satin, ¢6y 
moiré or chiffon broadcloth or soft wool 
one of four lengths at the back may beg 
body part may be bloused or drawn a 
styles of sleeves sewed into slightly deer 
at a slightly long shoulder line are gi 
design. 
For a woman of medium size, three 
material forty inches wide, with onehalfy 
contrasting material twenty-seven inches wide j 
the collar and cuffs, will be re- ' 
quired for the coat in straight 
outline with peplum in forty-one- 
inch length at back, 

Design 6085 may be obtained 
In six sizes, from thirty-two to 
forty-two inches bust measure, 
price fifteen cents. 




















N DESIGN 6065. the outline 

of the vest with the cutaway 
peplum is novel and distinctive. 
This is a graceful line also and 
makes a very pleasing impression 
af artistic smartness. The length 
of the peplum at the back is a 
point in its style and the fulness 
at the top is another. This ful- 
the waistline is found 
In nearly all silk and fine cotton 
gowns, but it makes the design 
unsullable for heavy materials, 
Corresponding with this softness 
In the peplum and also a marked 
feature of new models is the blous- 
ed ctfect of the waist. All French 
dresses show it and it is really 
extremely becoming. If you, however, done 
for it you can draw the waist down. Tf youimai 
simpler gown without the vest you can cut MEGS 
Ing With an unbroken slanting line and use HED 
lum or not as you choose. You can make the sles = 
in full or shorter length, although there 1s greater 
style in the long sleeves just at present. Theyhit 
two seams and are attached below the shoulder, the 
upper part being in one with the body of the wast 
The long sleeves flare over the hand and should x 
fitted Closely to the wrist so that the extra length 
will wrinkle on the arm. A slightly open neck with 
a small collar of lace, white satin or fine lingerielike 
that here is the most frequently seen, but those who 
Wish may wear a yoke facing and collar with astraight 
or curved lower edge. ‘The skirt may be cut in two 
or three pieces, [tis in clearing length, has a slight 
raised waistline and slight fulness at the top of the 
back and measures about one yard and seven 
eighths at the lower edge in medium size. 

fora woman of medium size, four yards and cal 
quarter of material forty inches wide, with oh 
quarter yard twenty-seven inches wide for the coll, 
will be required for the dress with the twoples 
skirt and peplum. a 

Design 6065 may be obtained in six Sls, 
thirty-two to forty-two inches bust measure, 
fifleen cents. 
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Dress 6065 


Coat 6085; skirt 6055 The New York Rits-Carlton, like its London and Paris cousins, sets out small tables 
in the Winter Garden, where women loiter over their after-luncheon coffee and liqueurs. 


Three yards and seven-eighths of charmeuse forty-four inches wide, one-half yard of lace me 98 
een inches wide, and one-half yard of contrasting satin or chiffon forty-four inches wide to line 
It will 


Three : ; , 
tree yards and one-eighth of matelassé forty-four inches wide and five-eighths of a yard of 
the collar and vest, will be required for the dress in medium size, a gs illustrated ab 
Igiized by SOO gle 


[Skirt 6055 described on page 277] 


om bet sro inches wide for underfacing the fronts will be required for the coat in medium 
- 4wo yards and five-eighths of satin forty-four inches wide will be required for the skirt, 
be equally good in taffeta, foward, crépe de Che 
Digitized by 


Such combinati . 
mbinations of materials are often seen in afternoon costumes. 
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PLEASING NEW IDEAS IN DRAPERY 


NOW THAT ITS VOGUE IS ASSURED NEW 
FORMS ARE APPEARING EVERY MONTH 








[ESIGN 6072 is a simple Russian blouse-waist with all the up-to-date features. It 
has the gathered peplum, blouse over the belt, and long sleeves gathered into small 
cuffs that are found on the newest of these blouses, with other possibilities for those who 
may prefer them. Plain full-length sleeves and shorter sleeves are given and the blouse 
may be drawn down. The sleeves are sewed into slightly deep armholes. The neck 
may be high or slightly open and the peplum may be attached at the regulation place or 
slightly above. It is in three pieces and may have either of two lengths. A body lining 
is optional. Only sof: materials should be used for the design, which may be made as a 
separate waist or attached to a skirt as a one-piece dress. Among those suitable are 
eolienne, poplin, faille, matelassé, voile, moiré, charmeuse, broché, gingham and cham- 
bray. An open-necked rolling collar like that in the figure view is most often worn. 
For a woman of medium size, three yards and one-half of material thirty-two inches 
wide and three-eighths of a yard of contrasting material twenty inches wide for the band 
will be required for the waist with the longer peplum as shown in the small front view. 


Design 6072 may be obtained in six sizes, from thirty-two to forty-two inches bust 
measure, price fifteen cents. 


HE blouse-waist in design 6080 has an attractive combination of vest and collar. 
The collar is also the newest of its kind. Its particular size, shape and roll are seen 
on a great many Paris blouses although it has not yet become common here, and women 
who have previously thought that they could not wear open neck find it unusually be- 
coming. High neck is another possibility of the design which may have full-length 
sleeves in either of two styles or shorter sleeves. They are attached 
at the fashionable dropped shoulder-line, that is, their upper part 
is in one with the body of the waist. This may be bloused or drawn 
down and be with or without a body lining. The design may be 
made as a separate waist or attached to a skirt as a one-piece dress, 
of serge, ratine, charmeuse, cotton ratine, piqué or linen. 

For a woman of medium size, one yard and five-cighths of ma- 
terial thirty-two inches wide, with three-eighths of a yard of con- 
trasting material thirty-two inches wide for the sailor collar and 
cuffs, will be required for the waist with shorter sleeves; one yard and 
three-quarters of material thirty-six inches wide will be required for 
the waist with full-length sleeves. 

Design 6080 may be obtained in seven sizes, from thirty-two to 
forty-four inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. 


FOR many purposes a skirt with the width at the lower part 
which a few plaits give is desirable. For a separate skirt of 
tweed or cheviot, for instance, which will be given rough wear and 
will be used for sports and outings, they have a practical advantage; 
in a plain cloth suit or simple dress they relieve the plainness mo- 
dishly, and in a cotton or linen skirt they give body and goad lines. It is sometimes fclt, 
too, that a skirt with just a few plaits is a conservative style, which will not look flagrantly 
out-of-date next season. This season plaits are very good style, but they must not appear 
to widen the skirt. Introduced at the lower part as in design 6081 they give a grace/ul 
freedom and leave the silhouette the desired narrowness. This is a four-piece skirt with 
an inverted plait below an extension at each side of the front and back, measuring when 
the plaits are drawn out about two yards and five-eighths at the lower edge. It is in 
clearing length and has a slightly raised waistline, may be closed at the front or back 
and made as a separate skirt or attached to a waist. 

For a woman of medium size, five yards and one-eighth of material without nap 
twenty-seven inches wide or three yards fort y-four inches wide will be required. 

Design 6G0St may be obtained in eight sizes, from twenty-two to thirty-six inches waist 
measure, price fifteen cents. 





ESIGN 6038 shows the waist of a beautiful French model from one of the great 

dressmakers. It is not indeed one of the simple waists which many people make 
and wear with great success. Its effect if not elaborate, is certainly dressy. Buta woman 
miuking a design for a handsome silk gown will not be deterred by that. She will find 
here an original model with that perfection of style and line which only a Frenchman can 
create, and her waist made after it will be the 
newest and the smartest she could have. The 
construction is really not complicated. A sur- 
plice overblouse, draped. slightly in front, is 
worn over a waist with body and upper part of 
slecve in one, made with a French lining in 
high or open neck. A tucker of crossed folds 
of chiffon or satin or a simple yoke-facing of 
net may finish the neck. The sleeves, whose 
flare at the elbow is markedly new, may be in 
full or shorter length. The trimming piece 
at the front, the small round collar, the frill, 
the overblouse itself even, may be omitted, 
although of course the distinction of the de- 





6072 








SS 


sign inheres in them. It may be made as a separate waist or attached 
piece dress of charmeuse, crépe de Chine, chiffon or voile. 

For a woman of medium size, one yard and one-half of material forty inches wide j 
be required for the waist without the overblouse, one yard forty-five inches Wide ek 
overblouse and tucker. and five-eighths of a yard of contrasting material twenty; 
inches wide for the trimming pieces and round collar. rte 

Design 6058 may be obtained in eight sizes, from thirty-two to fort 
measure, price fifteen cents. 


Lo a skirt as 4 ong 


Y-SIX inches bys 


OW that draped skirts have been generally taken up, new varieties of them ate ar- 
pearing all the while. The tendency is to make the draping simple and ee 
acceptable skirts cre usually just caught up in soft folds at one of the seams. At the Me 
there is almost always some fulness, and at the lower edge there is frequently elk: 
open seam which shows a bit of ankle. A skirt draped very gracefully yet cut in ot; 
three pieces is shown in design 6059. There is a little something different about the w3; 
the draping is done here which will please women fond of originality. And those a}, 
dare a piquant touch will, of course, round off the lower corners. When an evening skins 
wanted, a draped train, square, round or pointed, in ninety, seventy-two, sixty-three 
fifty inch length may be added to the back. The skirt may be in round or shorter length 
and have a regulation or slightly raised waistline where in the back there is slight fulnes 
In round length it measures about one yard and five-eighths at the lower edge. Ii m; 
be made as a separate skirt or attached to a waist of charmeuse, crépe de Chine or cotte: 
crépe. 

For a woman of medium size, three yards and one-eighth of re. 
terial forty inches wide will be required for the skirt without th 
train, or four yards and seven-eighths forty inches wide for th 
skirt with the train in seventy-two or sixty-three inch length. 

Design 6059 may be obtained in seven sizes, from twenty-two ti 
thirty-four inches waist measure, price fifteen cents. 


[* THE kimono sleeve is dying out it is having a last flare befor 
it becomes extinct. In Paris it is very generally used. and: 
great many smart women here still prefer it. New kimono-seeve! 
waists are distinguishable from those of several seasons ago by + 
treme looseness and bagginess under the arms. They seem tobe ci: 
almost straight out from the waistline. Since design 6044 has only 
its side bodies in one with the sleeves it may be cut in this fashio: 
from almost all widths of material and have long dart-fitted ote. 
seam sleeves without piecing. Shorter lengths are also provided n 
the design. and high, French round or square or lower square nek 
may be chosen. The waist may be bloused or drawn down overs 
French lining, and may be made as a separate waist or attached to2 
skirt. It will be smart and pleasing in charmeuse, broché, armure, messaline, crépe 
Chine, chiffon broadcloth, stripes, cotton crépe, lace net, cotton voile, cotton and sk 
Marquisette, ratine and linen. 

For a woman of medium size, cne yard and seven-eighths of material forty inches wie 
and one-half yard of net forty inches wide for the straight collar and yoke-facing wil k 
required for the waist with full-length sleeves. 

Desizn 6044 may be obtained in six sizes, from thirty-two to forty-two inches bus 
measure, price fifteen cents. 





N DESIGN 6045 the drapery is arranged in soft folds or plaits at the waistlie. 

The two plaits at the center of the front and back are carried to the bottom in bt 
plait effect, but the others shake out and leave the sides practically plain. They ges 
a slight suggestion of drapery under the hips. This style is greatly liked by women who 
wish to dress up-to-dately, but do not like the drapery that wraps the figure at the lowe 
part. For slender women it is particularly soft and flattering. In keeping with the in 
of the skirt and charmingly piquant is the cut-up outline at the lower part of the fron: 
but this may be made straight around if preferred. The draped skirt is in four pieces unt 
in clearing length, has a slightly raised waistline and measures with plaits drawn eu 
about two yards at the lower edge. A short three-piece foundation skirt in regulaiten 
waistline is provided in the design, for a long 
petticoat will not be convenient. The design 
may be closed at the front or back, and made 
as a separate skirt or attached to a waist. 
Charmeuse, moiré, cotton crépe, voile, wool 
rep and wool poplin are suitable materials. 

For a woman of medium size, four yards 
and five-eighths of material thirty-two inches 
wide, four yards thirty-six inches wide or 
three yards and three-cighths forty-four inches 
wide, will be required. 

Design 6045 may be obtained in seven 
sizes, from twenty-two to thirty-four inches 
Waist measure, price fifteen cents. 
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THE BEST OF THE SPRING STYLES 


A CUTAWAY COAT, A DRAPED DRESS FOR 
BORDERS, AND A NEW TUCKED BLOUSE 








Cot 6076 is a new cutaway 
model, three-eighths fitting, 
in twenty-seven or thirty-five 
inch length at the back. It may 
be with or without the back belt, 
the extensions or the cuffs. The 
fulness in the sleeves may be 
slightly gathered or shrunken out. 

For a woman of medium size. 
‘wo yards and one-eighth of 
material fifty-four inches wide 
will be required for the coat in 
thirty-five-inch length. 

Design 6076 may be obtained 
in six sizes, from thirty-two to 
forty-two inches bust measure, 
price fifteen cents. 


HE dress 6101 consists of a 
waist with full-length or 
shorter two-seam sleeves, a French 
lining and a six-gored skirt with a 
plait at cach seam. It has a reg- 
ulation waistline. and measures 
about two yards and one-half 
at the lower edge drawn out. 

For a woman of medium size, 
six yards of material thirty-two 
inches wide will be required. 

Design 6101 may be obtained 
In nine sizes. from thirty-two to 
forty-eight inches bust measure, 
price fifteen cents. 





6076 AIST 6086 is desirable for 


the graceful line of division 

between its upper and lower por- 

tions. It has body in one with the upper part of full- 

length or shorter one-seam sleeves, may be bloused or 

drawn down, and be with or without the peplum at 

regulation or slightly raised waistline. A French lining 
is in high or slightly open neck. 

For a woman of medium size. one yard and one- 

quarter of material forty-four inches wide for the upper 





6101 


body portions, pointed collar and sleeves, with one 
yard and three-eighths forty inches wide for the lower 
body portions and longer peplum, will be required. 
Design 6036 may be obtained in six sizes, from thirty- 
two to forty-two inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. 


KIRT 6037 is smartly relieved by the two tucks 
meeting at the front seam and the shaped tuck- 
seam at the back. It is cut in four pieces, in clearing 
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length and with a slightly raised 
waistline, and measures about 
one yard and seven-eighths at 
the lower edge. A belt may be 
used or not ove r the slight fulness 
at the LOp of the back 

lor a woman of medium siz 
LWo yards and five cighths oO} 
plain material without nap fort 


tour inche s Ww ile \\ it] be requires 


Design (ho, mav be obtained 
Im seven sizes, trom twenty-t 
to thirty-four inches waist 


ure, Price nitcen cent 
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WHAT THE TAILOR-MADE WOMAN WEARS 


HER SKIRTS ARE STRAIGHT AND NARROW 
HER BLOUSES HAVE YOKES AND TUCKS 









































































PRING models for the plain tailored coat are a bit 
more closely fitted than last season, being three- 
eighths instead of one-quarter fitting, and vary in length 
from twenty-seven to thirty-two inches at the back. 
They fasten low. and well on the left side, and have long 
lancls of moderate size. Design 6062 is a beautifully cut 
coat of this kind. Its lines are straight and slender and 
iis fit is perfection. Even if one’s figure does not have 
ideal proportions, the seams are so arranged that adjust- 
ment is easy. The closing edges may be straight or cut- 
away, the collar notched or shawl, and the two-seam 
sleeves slightly gathered at the top or put in plain with 
he fulness shrunken out. Cuffs and the pockets may be 
used or not. 

Vor a woman of medium size, two yards and seven- 
-ivhths of material forty-four inches wide will be required 
for the coat in thirty-two-inch length. 

Design 6062 may be obtained in eight sizes, from thirty- 

- io forty-six inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. 





6062 


| SIGN 6040 is a type of shirt-waist: which 1s worn 
now in crépe de Chine, China silk. messaline or 
rmeuse with coat suits of the plainer or hacking type. 
in cotton crépe, voile, linen and shirtings as separate 
‘ness blouses. It shows that it is new by the revived 
of tucks and by the yeke which runs down onto 
jeeves. The upper part of the sleeve is cut in one 
‘i the body and yoke, and the lower may be in either 
wo styles in full length or shorter. “Phe yoke is op- 
al. An attached turndown collar, neckband or open- 
Led rolling collar may be made on the waist. which 
have a plait or hem closing and may be made sep- 

cly or attached to a skirt. oe 
for a woman of medium size, two yards and seven- 
chths of matertal thirty-six inches wide will be required 

the waist with full-length sleeves. 

Hesign 6040 may be obtained in six sizes. from thirty- 
to forty-two inches bust measure, price hfteen cents 








AN EXCELLENT model for a plain tailored walking, 
* * skirt is shown in design 6041. This is a four-piec 
rt with a wide tuck at the center of the front ane 

x. and seams over the hips. The tucks reheve thi 

inness without the use af plaits or drapery and mak. 

smart center-line trimming. The width of the design, 
nat found in the best conservative models, about tw 
rds at the lower edge, and its waistline is slightly raised 

in that of most skirts of this order. The length 3 

aring and the closing at either the front or back 

\) the top of the back there is the little fulness founce! 
he new skirts over which a back belt may be wor 
vot. 

‘or a woman of medium size, two vards and five 
brs | iiths of plain material without nap thirty-six inche 
iW vide will be required. 

Design 6041 may be obtained in eight. sizes. fron 
vcnty-two to thirty-six inches waist, price fifteen cent- 
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Coat 6062; skirt 605: t. 
[Skirt 6037 de scribed on Pag Mal 


Shirt-waist 6040; skirt 6041 


, . ® s s/h re a fh? 
When these designs are combined lo su pe 


tailor-made suit, four vards and three-¢ 
line striped cheviol fifty inches wide, 


of the new materials which is 


; . ‘ : wheeh 
and colton voile is again ofits 


L} 
roi 
phe 


Colton crépe is one . 
depen -€ig hh 


: e irt-warsts, 
being used for sh “a 4 is also popular, charmeuse, 


¢ lk blous ; . tees 
seen. The silk ious’ © ) wr tailore | cde Foy the ne 
ie Chine and moire — ee tapa pptamgpelee a vard of velvet twenty pen rie ee 
oF : ds and one-ergath of © Nar and cuffs 1 one yard of SGHN TS. is. 
Three yaras © 2? for thic waist if collar and cuffs, and one ¥ ys 
models wide wie be re urred for Lai N my be, . wide for facing the revers, ah nea 
7 . (lots 


the medium_sise. Woot rep, SPo#s* © 


thirly-lwo ¢ Two yards an one-quarter of serge 
are the materials of many of the new 5 


! ise. ‘ ay 
iy inches cide will be required for the shirt, 
fly s wide 
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e2a THE SILK GOWN 





Waist 6054; skirt 6055 


When these designs are combined inlo the Frenchy 
graceful dress here shown, three yards and one-quarler of 
charmeuse forty-four inches wide, and five-cighths of a 
vard of all-over lace eighteen inches wide for the vest, will 
be required for the medium size. Charmeuse drapes 
beautifully and is used a great deal, but crépe de Chine is 
a strong rival this Spring. It is found now with a dull 
motré finish, which is unmistakably new and smart. Its 
softness ts well handled with gathers inthe waistand slecves. 





6054 





IS DRAPED OF COURSE 
AND SOFTLY BLOUSED 








BLOUSE-WAIST 6054 has a charming vest arrange- 

ment, a yoke with fulness below, as a great many 
of the new gowns and blouses are constructed. and ex- 
tremely smart new sleeves. The long collar outside the 
vest and the standing collar and yoke-facing may be used 
or omitted. Besides the sleeves gathered into shaped 
cuffs shown in the figure illustration the usual long dart- 
titted sleeves and shorter sleeves are also included in the 
design. which has slightly long shoulders. It may be 
bloused or drawn down and made with or without a body 
lining, as a separate waist or attached to a skirt of crépe 
de Chine, charmeuse, cotton crépe or cotton voile. 

For a woman of medium size. one yard and one-half of 
material forty inches wide, and five-eighths of a yard of 
contrasting material eighteen or more inches wide for the 
vest, will be required for the waist with shorter sleeves. 

Design 6054 may be obtained in six sizes, from thirty- 
two to forty-two inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. 


You mustn’t think that drapery is only found in 
afternoon and evening gowns and is only suitable to 

charmeuse or crépe meteor. It is also the newest thing 
for formal suit skirts and only needs to be simple to be 
successful in soft wool materials. Design 6055, which is 
excellent for either purpose, has just a bit of drapery most 
attractively arranged at the lower part of the right side 
at one of the two seams of the skirt. Below the drapery 
this seam is left open over an extension. for if this were not 
done the very narrow lower edge. one yard and one-half 
in medium size, might be constraining. The length is 
clearing. The waistline is regulation or slightly raised. 

For a woman of medium size, two yards and _five- 
eighths of material without nap forty-four inches wide 
will be required. 

Design 6055 may be obtained in seven sizes, from 
twenty-two to thirty-four inches waist measure, price 
fifteen cents. 


NE can not doubt that tucks are coming in again 
when one looks at the new waist models. Shirt- 
waists are made with variously arranged wide tucks and 
finer blouse-waists with daintily decorative narrow ones. 
Design 6098 is a delightful blouse of marquisette which 
shows this tendency and which has also one of the new 
yokes running down onto the sleeves. It mav be made 
with high or slightly open neck, with either of two styles 
of full-length sleeves or shorter sleeves attached at a 
dropped shoulder, with a plait or hem closing and bloused 
or drawn down. Pretty as it is for a separate blouse, 
there is no reason why it can not also be used as part of a 
lingerie dress. 

For a woman of medium size. one yard and seven- 
cighths of material forty inches wide will be required for 
the waist with full-length sleeves. 

Design 6098 may be obtained in six sizes, from thirty- 
two to forty-two inches bust measure. price fifteen cents. 


ESIGN 6099 is a simple four-piece skirt with a tuck 
seam at the front ina line which trims it distinctively. 
The back is equally good, having two plaits at the left side 
which relieve the plainness. give the fashionable one-sided 
effect, and let in width at the lower edge without widen- 
ing the silhouette. When the plaits are drawn out, the 
lower edge measures about two yards and three-eighths 
in medium size. The design is in clearing length, has 
a slightly raised waistline, may be closed at the front or 
back and made as a separate skirt or attached to a waist. 
It is excellent for wool rep, sponge cloth, serge, cotton 
ratine, the corded cottons, linen or gingham. 

For a woman of medium size, three yards and one-half 
of plain material without nap thirty-six inches wide will 
be required. 

Design 6099 may be obtained in eight sizes, from 
twenty-two to thirty-six inches waist: measure, price 
fifteen cents. 


6055 








The waist will be charming tn marguiselte, cotton toile, 
colton crépe, batiste or mull, and in crépe de Chine, China 
silk, crépe metcor or chiffon. Tt requires in medium size 
one yard and seven-cighths of material forty inches wide, 
one-quarter yard thirty-six inches wide for frills, and chen 
frimmed in this way five-erghths of a vard of iotde in- 
serlion, two vards of narrow and eo yards and ere- 
quarter of edging. The skirt tn medium stze requires 
three yards of ratine forty-four inches wide. 











gnuches wide 


becoming. 
combinalt 
satin, charmeuse, 
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BLOUSES OF DIFFERENT MATERIAL 


ARE A RECENT CONCEPTION 
RUSSIAN DRESSES. 
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Dress 6057 


: in raline forty-four inches 
acy wards and three-cighths of plain ra “ue ; 
Two ee and. three-cighths of striped forty-four 
wide and wll be required for the design in med i1om Size 
ie Hustration above. The quality of ratine 
in order to make the ed at 

$a: d would be an excellen 
n and figured foular 
: nae de fe and make a useful dress. Taffeta, 
On, ; 


; suitable. A 
pera ingham are also su 
voile and ging idea 4n Russian dresses. 


‘das in the? 
developed as tn ENC 
iil be soft and light 


newest 
combination of tivo tones is the 





N DRESS 6057, the Russian blouse has a front 
closing which is continued in the skirt with 
asmart and practical result. It is cut in one 
with the upper part of the sleeves and blouses 

slightly over the belt in the modern manner. [}, 
however, a plainer type of dress is sought. the blouse 
may be drawn down and the peplum omitted. [he 
neck may be high or slightly open, and the slecves 
in full or shorter length. Attached at aslightly raised 
waistline is a three or four piece skirt in clearing eng!) 
which measures in medium size about one yard aid 
three-quarters at the lower edge. 

For a woman of medium size, four yards and onc- 
quarter of material thirty-six inches wide wil) be re- 
quired. with four-piece skirt and without peplum 

Design 6057 may be obtained in six sizes, from |) r- 
ty-two to forty-two inches bust, price fifteen cor! - 
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ESIGN 6090, a blouse-waist with the 
Russian closing, is individualized by th. 
in the line of the closing and the correspondin eo.) 
line of the sleeve-joining and the cuffs. These ~ 
are very new and promise to be one of the be-) ~ \ |: 
for Spring. They are attached at the fashiouah) 
dropped shoulder, and have a little fulness aloo. 
extension which ts like a cuff on the outside of ||). 
Plain long sleeves and shorter sleeves are also ini ii) 
in the design. It may be bloused or draw) \0 
made with or without the postilion or a body |) 
and attached to a skirt or worn as a separate 
Yor a woman of medium size, one yard anid so 
eighths of material thirty-six inches wide wil! [5 
quired for the waist with full-length sleeves. 
Design 6090 may be obtained in seven sizes. | |)) 1 
two to forty-four inches bust, price fifteen cen 


OU mustn't think that because you are an i) 
teur sewer you can’t have a draped skirt. ©) ||) 

because you want a simple dress you must 
the plain, straight styles. The drapery in desig), (| 
does not complicate its construction a bit, 4) a 
suitable for soft woolens and cottons as wel! 
It is most attractively arranged at one side oi} 
piece skirt, the back of which is plain with s!icl): 
ness at the top. The waistline of the design is <|\. 
raised, the length clearing. and the width shou). 
yard and three-quarters at the lower edge. J) 
made as a separate skirt or attached to a wais! 

For a woman of medium size, two yards aii! |) )) 
quarters of material without nap forty inches «| 
be required. 

Design 6091 may be obtained in eight sizes. 
two to thirty-six inches waist, price fifteen co: - 








IN THE LINE OF 
PEPLUMS ARE ALL LENGTHS 




















Waist 6090; skirt 6091 


four yards and one-eighth of charmeuse forlyjom . 
wide will be required for the dress in medium si ee 
combining these designs. It is trimmed here wilh se ae 
motifs done in wool embroidery, which may be an 
by means of a Butterick transfer. They are freq 
on French dresses and are very chic. Charmeuse » 
vest material for draping, but morc, si& Pople ae 
spongesloth, broadcloth, wool rep and collon crepe ms" 
made ih thisGcavl A'chiffon collar will be preity. 


ie 
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REST-GOWNS FOR COMFORT’S SAKE 


A DRAPED COLLAR A LITTLE LIKE A HOOD 
AT THE BACK IS- CHARMING ON A NEGLIGEE 








ese Pee eorse 
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Dressing-sack 6060; petticoat 6048 
[Pellicoat 6048 described on page 282] 


r wo yards and one-quarter of batiste thirly-six inches wide 
tnd six yards and three-quarters of edging will be required for 
the suck in medium size, as it is shown above. A design for the 
‘mbroidered scallop may be obtained in a Bullerick transfer 
ind one for the sprays in an adaplation of another. Two 
: ards and three-quarters of batiste thirty-six inches wide will be 
required for the pellicoat in medium size. Designs for em- 


i . ° . 
roidering it may be oblained in Butterick transfers. 








THERE is something so graceful and attractive 

_ about the lines of the dressing-sack shown in 
design 6060, that you don’t realize at first how ex- 
tremely simple, even plain, it is. In the main figure 
view, where it is shown in a dainty development with 
open neck and short sleeves, it hasn’t even a collar or 
cuffs to trim it, but it is charming just the same. Lace 
or plaitings or hand-embroidery as a finish for the 
cutaway edges is all it needs. In the small view, high 
neck and long sleeves are shown to please those who 
may desire a warmer sack, and the edges are cut in a 
straight outline. The style of the long sleeves is that 
used on some of the pretty new blouses. For a flan- 
nel or cashmere sack, feather-stitching, which may be 
quickly done by means of a Butterick transfer, is a good 
finish. When sucha sack is worn for household tasks 
a belt to hold it in at the waist is desirable. 





6060 


For a woman of medium size. two yards and one- 
half of material thirty-two inches wide will be required 
for the sack with shorter sleeves, or three yards and 
three-eighths twenty-seven inches wide for the sack 
with full-length sleeves. 

Design 6060 may be obtained in eight sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty-six inches bust measure, price 
fifteen cents. 


H, THE comfort of a rest-gown when you come in 
from the street! If you have an hour before din- 
ner and can spend it in reading or relaxation ina loose, 
comfortable negligee you are fresh and young again for 
the evening. The possibilities for daintiness and charm 
in a negligee are boundless. Inexpensive materials 
come in pretty hues and patterns, and large collars of 
contrasting material make a simple and artistic trim- 
ming. ‘The draped collar in design 6034 is delightful. 
Its long shawl lines are extremely becoming and its 
hood at the back is novel and attractive. The gown 
has straight, slender lines. It laps well over on the 
left side and measures only about two yards around 
at the lower edge in round length. A short sweep, 
which is always graceful on a negligee, is provided for 
in the design if one cares to use it. Although the de- 
sign may be developed as a beautiful rest-gown, its 
straight lines and large collar are appropriate for a 
bathrobe, in which form it is shown in one back view. 
For a woman of medium size, five yards of material 
forty-four inches wide, with one yard and one-eighth of 
contrasting material forty-four inches wide for the 
collar, will be required. 
Design 6034 may be obtained in cight sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty-six inches bust measure, price 
fifteen cents. 
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6034 





Negligee 6034 


Six yards and three-cighths of dotled swiss thirty-<ta inches 
wide. one yard and one-quarter of all-over lace forty inches 
wide for the large collar and cuffs, and four yards and one-half 
of edging, will be required for the negligee in medinm stze made 
up as inthe illustration above. Dimity, jo:cred lin, ( ditna 
silk and silk muslin make charming Summer negrygees ulvo. 
If the design isto be.used_for a bath-robe 1 ider-doiw nh, raline 
terry cloth and outing flannel are good. 
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NEW LINES IN LINGERIE DRESSES 


THE RUSSIAN CLOSING AND THE EXTENDED 
YOKE-LINE HERE ADAPTED TO TUB FROCKS 














HE charm of lingerie dresses lies so often in the 
elaborate use of lace and embroidery that a de- 
sign where novelty of line gives the « hic on 
tucks make the trimming will be cordially w , 

comed. In the blouse-waist 6102, which may be used for 
part of a lingerie dress or for a separate blouse, | )ie | 11 oe 
ihe yoke carried down to the dropped shoulder !inc is 1 ; 
and smart. Twostyles of full-length or shorter one-sean 
sleeves are included in the design and it may ha C high 
l'rench round or square neck. It may be bloused ‘ 
drawn down, and may use a lining as a gu imp | he 
small lace collar shown here is the finish which) 's mio 
often given to the necks of soft silk or lingeric dress 
Long, lull sleeves gathered into a small cuff are foo 

For the woman of medium size, two yards und thre 
cighths of material thirty-two inches wide Wil) bc 1) 
quired for the waist with full-length sleeves. 

Design 6102 may be obtained in six sizes, froin 
iva Lo lorty-two inches bust measure, price fi! |: 
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6087 


S! ‘ILE Summer dresses made to go ints 
-c skirts finely tucked at the top. They 
icy have the width needed to make shee 
ors ook well. Design 6103. a two or three |. 

» ss in clusters at the top and measures 

~ id one-cighth at the lower edge in med: 

It is in clearing length and may hay 

suhily raised or regulation waistline an 
«oor back closing. A skirt of this kind | 
ilable to be used as part of a lingert 

hos. but it may be made separately. 

hor. woman of medium size, two yards an 
ve ceiths of material thirty-six” or fort 
aches wide will be required for the three-y) 
esicn 6108 may be obtained in seven siz. 

| lurty-four inches waist, price fifteen ¢ 





4. 


7, 
nS 218 A \\) THER new idea for a lingerie dress ist) 
' sth ie | 4 souse. This popular style is adapted 
F | AY (H] voters in design 6087, which has tucks on 
‘ t n'y ey r gathered peplum, and some fulness at 1! 
a7 ve start. Its peplum may be omitted and its pl. 
} 5} | $ 


on! desired. The neck may be high or shi: 
i the sleeves may be in either of two stvle- 
sorlercength. They have their upper part i) 
ic /ouse-waist. A three or four piece skirt 
oul one vard and three-quarters at the lov 
sel ata slightly raised waistline. Its lov 
oo Lose of the peplum may be square or rou, 
Por. woman of medium size. four yards and | 
 o! Hatertal forty inches wide will be requis 
fess with three-piece skirt and without pepl 
Oesicn 60ST may be obtained in six sizes, fre 


f 41 tT 
ti \\ 


“) ‘orty-two inches bust measure, price fifi 
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Dress 6087 


Waist 6102; skirt 6103 


Four yards and five-eighths of flowered cotton cré 
ty-four inches wide, three-cighths of a yard of a 
lace eighteen inches wide for the collar, nine yards ap 
half of wide banding and one yard and one-quarter of 
narrow banding, will be required for the dress in medinm 
size trimmed as it is above. These figured cotton cré bes 
are quite the novelty of the season. Flowered dolled swis ses 
are also seen, and many beautiful designs in cotton 
Gnd marquiseHes. 


pe for- 


ll-over 


frimmed as #° 
td ONne- 


When these designs are combined and celle forly-™ 
are above, four yards of colton wae Sane cig eco 
inches wide, one-quarter yard of oo nd ieee" 
inches wide for the round collar, one yar a-cighths of wid! 
ters of edging for frills, three yards and a0 of vorrete, # 
insertionand seven yards and one gee 4 design for ™ 
Ue required for.ihe-dress.1n megiuin sicc- d cooks met 
embroidery which isto be done in colore 
obtained in a Butterick transfer. 


vol es 











Overblouse 6092: skirt 60505 


l(Overblouse MOO? ene rihed ON Puee fe 


+ - _ 


[Skirt Mo. te Vi ribo il pil a, ae 


‘nee 


One yard and three -Qlarlers of chitton Fart \'=hive Phe tte 


wide will be required for the sur plice ov rhlouse woth the 


long peplum in medium size, and four vards und one- 
erghth of lace nel forty inches wide for tle ebipi HO55. und ua 
plain walst fo go under the jumper, Seven vards and one- 
erehth of head frimmeing ill be require d. 


HW hen designs 6058 and 6059 are used as in the illus- 
tration, six yards and one-quarter of duchesse satin thirty- 
oe ae wde, one yard and one-half of lace net forty 
wide for t - Ee of a yard of tulle twenty inches 
Soccace Tan one yard and one-half of edging 

iches wide, will be required for the medium Size. 


Waist 6058; skirt 6059 
[Described on page 274] 


Patient Google 
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SOME SPLENDID IDEAS FOR MAKING.-Ovgp 





AND A DESIGN FOR ONE OF THE NEW SMALL HATS 


OR making over, design 

6092 will prove a_ perfect 

boon. It will encourage 

many of you, I hope, to try 
making over your superannuated 
dresses instead of wearing them as 
they were or relegating perfectly good 
material to the rag-bag. If you have 
an old silk dress with a skirt which you 
could easily make narrower but with 
2 waist which seems hopeless, cover 
it with an overblouse of chiffon or 
marquisettc, and you have a new 
gown. An overblouse made after this 
design with surplice lines and cutaway 
peplum will make your dress very 
smart too. If you have a last Sum- 
mer’s frock you want to renovate, 
make the jumper and peplum of all- 
over lace or embroidery or of em- 
broidered edging. Many of the new 
Summer models are seen trimmed in 
just this way. Of course the design 
isn’t for making-over purposes only. 
With its aid and a very simple, per- 
fectly plain dress design you can have 
a charming all-new gown with very 
little work. The overblouse may be 
of chiffon, net, cotton voile, cotton 
crépe, soft silk or satin, embroidered 





over a dress of charmeuse. crépe de Chine. lace o 
with a hem, with bead trimming or with hand- 
beads, the design shown here In me obtainable in-a Butterick transfer. 
yards and one-half of all-over lace eighteen inches vide and tive vard 
elehthts of banding will ber ‘quire d for the overblouse witht the 


batiste, mull or organdy, over a dress of the 
same or contrasting material. A contrast in 
fabric or color will be smartest. It may have 
cither of two styles of peplum at a regulation or 
slightly raised waistline and may be bloused 
in the new modish way or be drawn down. 

Ifor a woman of medium size, one yard and 
three-quarters forty or forty-five inches wide 
will be required for the overblouse with the 
longer peplum. ‘Two yards and three-cighths 
of edging sixteen inches wide, withthree-e:ghths 
of a yard of all-over embroidery forty-four 
inches wide for the peplum, and three yards 
and three-cighths of narrow edging to trim, 
will be required for the overblouse with the 
shorter peplum. 

Design 6092 may be obtained in cight sizes, 
from thirty-two to forty-six inches bust: meas- 
ure, price fifteen cents. 
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6038 
A® APRON which covers one all up is rarely a 


thing of beauty, but it is an extraordinarily 
useful garment. If it comes to the bottom of the 
dress and has long sleeves, one can wear a good dress 
under it and be as fresh as ever when one takes it 
off. Young girls in school, in the chemistry lab or 
the art class, need this kind of apron as well as those 
who help at home. An excellent model for one for 
misses and small women is given in design 6038. 
This may have high or open neck and be with or 
without sleeves or sleeve protectors. It may be 
made of gingham, percale or sateen. 

For a miss of sixteen years, four yards and one- 
quarter of material thirty-two inches wide will be 
required for the apron with sleeves, or three yards 
and seven-eighths of material thirty-two inches wide 
for the apron without sleeves, and five-eighths of 
a yard the same width for sleeve protectors. 

Design 6038 may be obtained in six sizes, from 
fourteen to nineteen years, price fifteen cents. 





One yard and three-quarters of chitfon torly- nie ine 
6092 for the overblouse in medium size with the longer peplum. This may be worn 6039 











Overblouse 6092 








TREET hats for this Spring and Summer are small. 
Vhey fit closely to the head and well down on it. and 
are trimmed rather simply. Their shapes are simple also 
and there is no reason why a woman ora girl with a good 
design to follow can not make herself one with much less 
expense than she could buy it. Design 6066 gives one of 
the new shapes which is becoming to nearly everybody 
It may be made of straw or of a combination of straw and 
silk or satin, or entirely of a fabric. Some very smart 
little hats are seen in broché silk, in moiré and in corded 
silk, and are promised for Summer wear in cotton velours 
ee broché and cretonne. A home milliner will per- 
ge ad such a hat easier to fashion than one of straw. 
ras “ AC size, one yard of material twenty-seven in- 
Wide or seven-eighths of a yard thirty-six or more 
vee wide will be required. = 
esign 6066 may be 1 i 0 Si l 
gee a Pca In two sizes, for ladies 





6073 


hes wide will be required 


Tico 
ards and five- ; 
shorter pe plum, 





[XN MAKING oye 
Walsts it is usually 
which first demand tere an 
have enough of your material to py 
entirely new sleeves the dra < : 
gathered slecve shown in ee 
IS Just what you want to Be 2 
waist an unmistakably itodene ae 
But by means of the LWO-seam sle e 
with a division into upper and ie 
parts, you can use a differen nia 
and have something very ney i, 
fect. These sleeves may be in full, 
shorter length and with or without « 
lining. _ They are to be sewed | 
regulation armholes. - 
For a woman of med 
half yard of material LWENLY-sevey 
inches wide for the upper part si 
hve-eighths of a yard of contrast 
material forty inches wide for the 
lower part will be required for a pai 
of full-length two-seam sleeves, Oh 
yard and one-quarter of materi 
thirty-six inches wide will be required 
for a pair of full-length draped o 
gathered sleeves. 
_ Design 6073 may be obtained In six 
sizes, from ten to fifteen inches am 
measure, price ten cents. 


T last Year, 


1UM size, one. 





rehition, It may be finished 
embroidery done in silk, iools or 


THE low corset which is now fashionable 
has brought back into favor the fitted 
corset-cover or brassiére. Slender as well as 
stouL women wear It, having discovered its 
Be advantages both for comfort’s and appear- 
ance’s sake. A good simple design for one is 
given in design 6039. The upper part of this 
may be in any of three outlines, and the shield 
facings may be used or not. Batiste. muslin, 
cambric, all-over embroidery, nainsook and 
net are materials used. 

For a woman of medium size, one yard and 
one-eighth of all-over embroidery twenty-two 
inches wide, with five-eighths of a yard of cable 
or lining net forty-two inches wide to line 
will be required. 

Design 6039 may be obtained in nine sizes, 
from thirty-two to forty-eight inches bust 
measure, price ten cents. 





6048 


[DESIGN 6048 isa ladies’ five-gored petticoal sh 
the new straight and narrow lines. It ee 

an inverted plait or be in habit style at the bac 
measuring with the habit back about one yard oe 
three-quarters at the lower edge. A circular 
straight gathered flounce may be sewed or aa 
onoromitted. The petticoat may be closed : ke 
front or back and made with or without set 
Batiste, nainsook, long-cloth, white sateen, CPT 
Chine and soft satin are suitable eta 
Butterick transfers give pretty designs for em 
ery. 
For a woman of medium size. three yards ie 
three-quarters of material twenty-seven oe ci 
will be required for the petticoat in full a 
out the flounce and two yards and one-eighth o ie 
cing fourteen inches deep_for the gathered eee 

Design 6048 may~be obtained in nine sizes. s 
taventy-two to. thirty-eight inches waist més 
price fifteen cents. 
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YOU AND YOUR SEWING 


THE NEW SHORT DRAPE 





By Eleanor Chalmers 
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Mrs. Chalmers will be very glad to answer any question on dress 
Explain your difficulty as fully as you can an 


materials, colors or trimmings. 


ERE is always a reason when we take up 

something as radically new and different 

as the draped wrap of this lesson. The fact 

that it is new is, of course, one part of the 

reason, for you know my theory that women 

should take up new fashions as early as 
possible so that they will get the longest possible usage 
out of them. And a new thing, of course, is unfamiliar. 
and women frequently hesitate to take it up for fear that 
it may be difficult. I can set your minds at rest on that 
score at once in regard to the draped wrap. I think you 
could buy the material in the morning, make the wrap in 
the afternoon and wear it in the evening. That ought to 
convince you of its simplicity of construction. 

But it’s not only the fact that the draped wrap Is new, 
and easy to make, that has prompted me to take it up in 
this lesson. The last time I was in Paris I became thor- 
oughly convinced of the important part it is going to play 
‘1 fashions for the next few years. The French dress- 
makers have tired of the conventional three-piece suit for 
afternoon wear and are strongly advocating the dress and 
wrap idea. With them the wrap and dress are frequently 
of the same material, so that at least one feature of the 
suit is retained. But the wrap is quite often made of a 
contrasting material, and it is that point that makes it 
so extremely practical for women of limited means. 
If you have a suit, for example, no matter how handsome 
‘+ is in cut and material. you can only wear the coat with 
‘ts own skirt. But one of these draped wraps can be 
worn with any afternoon or evening dress that you hap- 
pen to possess. These short draped wraps in fur—par- 
ticularly in moleskin—have been used as evening wraps 
all Winter, and will be ideal for Spring and Summer. 


HERE are many materials that arc suitable for this 
wrap, so that you can hardly have any difficulty 
in suiting your taste and your pocketbook. You can 
have it of the same material as one of your afternoon 
dresses and make a complete costume of it, or you can 
use a contrasting material or color. In either case you 
could wear it not only with the dress it was originally 
made for, but with any other afternoon or evening dress 
that you own. The new figured materials—matelass¢s, 
brocades, moirés and embossed chiffons —are very smart 
with dresses of plain silk or satin. or you can use satin, 
corded silks. silk poplins, Ottomans, faille, taffeta, char- 
meuse, crépe meteor or voile for the wrap. Chiffon and 
lace, especially the velvet stamped chitfons, make beautt- 
ful wraps to wear over lingerie frocks or Summer eventing 
dresses. 

Black is the best color for a wrap that vou are going 
to wear with a number of 
dresses. Taupe will combine 
with almost anything, while 
blue and brown are smart in 
themselves, but aren't as usa- 
ble as black with other colors. 
Any of the light shades of 
Beauty red, emerald green 
and royal blue are pretty and 
picturesque in chiffon over 
white dresses. 

For a wrap of satin, mate- 
lassé, silk, ete., the wrap 
should be lined with a good 
quality lining silk or satin—— 
preferably satin. In a dark 
wrap I think a bright-colored 
lining is desirable, for just 
enough of it shows when the 
wrap is worn to lighten the | 
dark color, and it makes a The wrap without the 
very pretty background for drapery 
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Measure you 
: ‘our back and arm from the 
cemer of the back to the wrist 


. 
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3 po 


I. No. 1. 








making or tailoring or 
d send a sta 


the dress underneath when the wrap is open OF thrown 
back over a chair. For Summer use or evening wear : 
white lining is very dainty and attractive. | An embossec 
chiffon does not require a lining for it Is quite a sub- 
stantial material. but plain chiffon and chiffon cloth 
should be lined with chiffon to give them a little body. 





The new short draped wrap 


[n most satins or silk materials this wrap does not 
need the reenforcement of cambric or anything of that 
sort, for it must be soft or it will not drape prettily. If, 
however, you are using an extremely soft, bodyless silk 
that might look slinky—I can’t think of any other word 
for it—you can interline the whole wrap with a sott cam- 
bric. 

At this time of the year the question of warmth won't 


trouble you in regard to a silk wrap. But if you want to 
wear this wrap late into the Fall, you can in the Autumn 
partially remove the lining and interline the upper part 


FOLD OF MATER AL 
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Two SELVEDGES 


The pattern laid on satin forty-four inches wide 


Ill, No, 4. 











to advise yO 
moped. self-addressed envelope 


‘and separate the pieces. 


D WRAP 


wuoin regard to the new styles, 
for her answer 


. ot taeeplining. Or !! 
f the wrap with a fine silk-and-wool Lida a Ge 
ve don’t make the wrap until a ane ree it. I 
a can put the ‘nterlining in when elt 
should be cut by the wrap anaes Put come doe 
of an inch smaller at every edge. It s een 
well below the waistline, but should not. 


into the drapery. 


HE PATTERN—For this wrap. as for any eas 
T -ou should buy the pattern by your bust meas 
: ¢ nt taken carefully, for if you 


» have your measureme ae 
Pes “WI draw. and if it is too larg: 


et too small a size the wrap WI) Aa a 
youl waste your material. The sbsietaee eee 
tern envelope will tell you Just how muc me cr ae 
need. You can use a thirty-six-inch materic! ee ue : 
by piccing it in a seam at the center of the bac! . in : 

terial you'll only have to piece ita litt 
forty-four-inch material you ll only | i 
at the lower part of the front and sleeves. (III. No. A. 

There is so little fitting to this wrap that if you have 
bought it by the correct bust size it Is sure to be right to: 
you at the bust. Women’s arms vary vcry much in 
length, and you must compare your arm measure with 
the pattern measure before cutting your material. for 1! 
the pattern is too long or too short for you it will bring 
the drapery of the kimono sleeve in the wrong place on 
your body. 

Measure the length of your shoulder and arm from 
the center of your back below the collar seam, straight 
across the shoulder and down the outside of the arm to 
the wrist. (Ill. No. 1.) Measure the wrap pattern 
(piece 1) from the center of the back below the neck 
straight across to the wrist edge of the sleeve. Compare 
the two measurements. and if the pattern is long or short 
for you, alter it just above the notches in the side edges 
of the sleeve. If it is too long for you. lay a plait in the 
pattern. (III. No. 2.) If it is too short, slash the pattern 
(Ill. No. 3.) 

If you do not wish to use the drapery, cut off or turn 
under the lower part of the front of the pattern (piece 1) at 
the of small double perforations (see small illustra: 
tion). 


UTTING—Hlustration No. 4 shows the pattern laid 

on material forty-four inches wide for cutting. The 
large triple perforations come on a lengthwise fold in this 
material. Ina narrower silk the triple perforations would 
come on the selvedge and you would have a piecing seam 
at the center of the back. In forty-four-inch material vou 
will have to piece the lower part of the sleeve and th: 
lower part of the front. The piecing in the sleeve is rather 
desirable, for it gives the effect of the drop shoulder or 
deep gauntlet sleeve that is se 
smart just now. The piecing 2 
the lront comes in a position where 
It is not noticeable. Leave a three- 
eighths-of-an-inch seam allowance 
on the edges of the sleeve and fronts 
which are to be pieced, and also on 
the corresponding edges of the 
pieces. (LI. No. 4.) 

Cut the lining just as vou cut 
the outside. Ina wrap of this kind 
the lining does not have to be any 
larger than the outside, but it mus: 
not be any smaller or it will draw 
when it is put in the wrap. 

_ If you are using a silk-and-woo! 
interlining cut it by the wrap pat 
tern, cutting it three-eighths of an 
inch smaller at all edges and letting 
it come just below the waistline. 

Cut out the wrap with sharp shears 
and clip all the notches distinctly. 

The trimming tor the wrap is a box-plaited ruche of 
velvet ribbon and a very good-looking ornament or trog 
that can be made from left-over scraps of your wrap 
material. 

If you do not care for the ruche, you can use collar and 
cuffs (small illustrations), making them of lace or of the 
wrap material. I rather advise the ruching, for it takes 
the place of the popular fur trimming of the Winter. 





The back of the 
draped wrap 
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THE SIMPLICITY IS GiRjyy, 
ARE AS SMART AS THOgR), 

















length. Vhe thre 7 

fulness at the top of t] 

quarters al the lowes 
For 

mches 

wide | 


Desiv (it) fee 
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s 6093 
veil PE SAL OU DUNNE ouLyY Dres 
[Bonnet GOT9 described on pace 306) 
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ee) Sox q 
inches wide, with t¥0 ‘ 
wide will be required for the coat. or two yards and ata St a ckirt, collar an i 
yards and three-eighths of contrast Ing material fifty inches wide te arire “14 
cuffs for the suit made from this coat and skirt 6075, as show a ars, price fifteen cents nt 
Design 6100 may be obtained in six sizes. fourteen to nineteen years, h 
: We: 
‘ 
| the a 
° . e ° ° and used on . 
HERE is a novel and Very effective trimming idea in the shaped b I 


Se imple and gracelu 
heck, Russian closing and sleeves of the misses’ dress Pas pn a rae 
drrangement of drapery is found in the skirt. The waist may be tach ed at the dropped 
have either of two styles of full-length sleeves or shorter sleeves at pone has fulness it ii 
shoulder line and high or French round neck. The skirt is in three pi hths at the lower 
back at the raised waistline and measures about one yard and five-eig 





ell as silks my 
edge in medium size, As there is only a little drapery, soft heed oars ratine ant . 
be used for the dress. Wool rep and sponge cloth will drape, also ‘ble silks. i 
voile. Charmeuse, crepe meteor and crépe de Chine are fashiona f material forty:ft : 
For a miss of seventeen vears, two yards and seven-eighths 0 a pieces and cul ne 
6052 inches wide and one-half yard ieee inches wide for the trimming | i; 
il be requj ‘ss as show the figure. : rears, price : 
ON E of the straight simple frocks which are extremely popular with misses and small este ate a ee i six lg eo fourteen to nineteen years. P 
women is shown in design 6035. This consists of a blouse-waist in Gibson style with fifteen Cénie 
shghtly deep armholes, full-length or shorter One-seam sleeves dart-fitted below the elbow, , 
and high or slightly open neck, and an attached three or four piece skirt with a slightly ‘ 
raised waistline. The waist may be bloused or drawn down and may be made with or S 
without a body lining or the peplum. The skirt measures about one yard and seven- 
eighths at the lower edge. One of the prett 


y figured silks which are shown now flowered 
in Jouy or pompadour patterns will make a delightful Spring frock for a miss; moiré will 
be smart for a small woman, Bedford cord, cotton corduroy and ratine are Other materials 
suggested. Butterick transfers may be used for the embroidery shown. 

Tor a miss of sixteen years, four yards of material forty-four inches wide and one- 
quarter yard of lace cightcen inches wide for the flat collar will be required for the dress as 
on the figure. 


Design 6035 may be obtained in 81x sizes, fourteen to nineteen years, Price fifteen cents. 





[DESIGN 6100 is one of the Most attractive of the new coats for misses and smal] 


women. The original was a Paris tailor-made, and its cut and style can be accepted 
as the latest and the best. It is a three-eighths fitting coat, cutaway in front and having 
a slightly bloused effect at the back. The two-seam sleeves may be slightly gathered at 
the top or have the fulness shrunken out. In the figure illustration, the coat is made of 
dark blue serge trimmed with white, and is 


5 worn with a white Serge skirt. 
For a miss of cighteen years, two yards and five-eighths o 





f material forty-four inches 6100 
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Dress (yC)by 


N DESIGN 6063. a 
down over the shoulder t ( 
the wide tucks in the skirt tru 
and have high. French rouned on 
Ol short: r = Le VCs, 1") oat af he CPG 
kor - Mss Ch SERVIC Cr: yt () 
wide, three yards and five-eighths of 
will be required for the dr 
Design 6065 mav be obtained 


HE waist of design 6042, an Empire dress for misses and small women, is cut with its 

body in one with the upper part of full-length or shorter sleeves, may have high or 

open neck and may be bloused or drawn down. The attached skirt is cut in two or three 

pieces, is slightly gathered at the top, and has a width of about one yard and seven- 
eighths at the lower edge in medium size. 

For a miss of sixteen years, three yards and three-eighths of material forty inches wide 

. and three-cighths of a yard of contrasting material twenty inches wide will be required for 

~, the dress as shown on the figure. 
Design 6042 may be obtained in six sizes, fourteen to nineteen years, price fifteen cents. 
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ANY of the new shirt-waists are made with yokes and have more tucks than we 
have been accustomed to for several seasons. Design 6074. for misses and small 
women, may be with or without the yoke, which, with the body of the blouse. is in one wit h 
the upper part of the sleeves. The sleeves may be in full length in either of two styles or 
shorter, and the neck high or slightly open. The waist may be bloused or drawn down and 
have a plait or hem closing. It may be made as a separate waist or attached to a skirt. 
For a miss of seventeen years. two vards and one-eighth of material forty inches wide 
will be required for the waist with full-length sleeves. 
Design 6074 may be obtained in six sizes. from fourteen to nineteen years, price fifteen 
cents. 


N EXCELLENT model for misses and small women for a separate skirt or the 
skirt of a simple dress is shown in design 6075. This has the smart and vouthful 
straight silhouctte, but is not in actuality very narrow, as the two plaits at the left side 
of the front and back give a width of about two yards in medium size at the lower edge 
when they are drawn out. The skirt is cut in four pieces, has a slightly raised waistline 
and may be closed at the front or back. It is an excellent design for the corded cottons, 
ratine and linen as well as for Spring cloths and suitings. 
For a miss of seventeen years, two yards and one-eighth of plain material without nap 
fifty inches wide will be required. 
Design 6075 may be obtained in six sizes, from fourteen to nineteen years, price fifteen 


cents. 
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Miss Harris will be glad to answer any question pertain- 
ing to this department if a stamped envelope is enclosed. 
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IHE flowers that bloom 
in the Spring, tra-la”’ 
have everything to do 
with the case, or rather 
material. They are scattered 
over everything in all sorts of 
ways. The ones I am going to 
tell you about, so you may copy, 
are the embroidery ones. Noth- 
ing to do with the old, old fash- 
ioned way of elaborate shading 
and the rather intricate Ken- 
sington stitch, but just the 
simple satin-stitch carried out in 
chenille, wool or fine mercerized 
cotton. Note that I said che- 
nille—tt is the latest medium for 
embroidery. It is so fine that it 
is almost like rope silk, and is 
used on the fine French crépe 
which reminds one of the crinkly 
Has your dealer shown you the Bontex chiffon. 

Wash Bapries? The figure illustration shows 
[f not, won't you ask to see them be a smart little frock decorated 
fore his stock is depleted ? with hand-embroidered little old- 
fashioned flowers in rather natu- 
ralistic coloring, which are fas- 
cinating. The transfer design 
No. 10461 contains two sheets. 








Bontex Imported Novelty Weave 
This is a sheer Voile in color 
with a bourette stripe in 
white. This effect is abso- 
lutely new and for this rea- 
son, greatly in demand. 







He will gladly show you his entire 
assortment. He ts proud of the fact 
that he carries them. 


They are the most famous, most fre- thirty by twenty-one inches, of 
quently chosen colored summer fabrics transfers for these little flowers. 
that women wear. Below the figure on the left of 
The vogue for them this season, since the pillow are illustrated Some 
we have put the name “Bontex’’ on of the styles of the flowers that 
the selvage, has been enormous. Mj] are included in this transfer. 
lions of vards have already been sold The ways to apply them are 
throughout the country. Out of legion. They are best used on a 


several linindred designs and colorings, 


white background and scattered 





patterns and weaves, vou are sure to Be are | ee: aes oe 

Gia anee SHGe nals MOG Ge a, to give an all over effect. Smart 

which will be equally charming fey Walsts wre made of lingerie A 

VOM? colored SMmner PoOwns. terial embroidered with little 
: eats aielitt | flowers and trimmed with colored 
ronitex ash fabrics wmelude pray A Sat wy 
Imported Navelty: Weare Mesto crepe or voile or even taffeta. 
and woven abr tdalsot alate 1 ' Canary yellow and soft green are 
Hts, Aephyrs, NEY Datistes, Poy : ed , 

| get eternal vinta oa tf new Summer colorings, though 

Voiles, Madras Biané, dotted: and turkey red and leaf green out- 
plat Silk WIS, Crepes and Crone sane rb tls ‘ 
withiratin€horders or steines eatin lined with black are also con- 


Pisstu Ss, ()ttommins. et 


siderably used. On the whole 
the coloring is rather vivid. fol- 
lowing the Bulgarian coloring 
which is invading all departments 
of dress. 

Charming little accessories can 
be enlivened with embroidered 
flowers used in a judicious man- 


Be sure you see the name 


Bontex on the selvage. 











a Some of the flozer motifs, LO461 

. Wa, oe (Price, 15 cents), used on a lady's dress 
| aaa, 
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A handsome lingerie pillow, No. 10459. 


Price, 15 cents 









| | ee : are floral designs are given in Te fa 3 oad 
| ransfer XN eRe Ha PR 
“/ fer No. 10461, Price, 15 cents Suiky re 
I] Bontex Imported ‘Novelty | ner, I feel J could write pages a ce 2 
| Weave | bai oe py phase of embroidery rad 
| This shows one of the ee Va ul a lack ‘ ON as 

ing novelties Inunched Der. | aste of space compels me to eR Oia cif eg 

this ‘nenson.” “Ank. the 4 | ten on to the next interesting aaah <4) A 

- > ; hs ° ae , ‘ 
rite fo show you ail fe! art icle We are showing. i 





eltios. 1 ! T 
| ne pillows 


A waist design for Richelieu embroidery, (~~ 
dainty boudoir or bedroom but also | 


No. 10457, Price,.15: cents 












Bow-knots for lace insertion, 





SPRING EMBROIDERIES 
By Ethel M. Harris 


in the dignified drain, 
wving-room. It isa fashion gh 

should be strongly advocat 
aS it 1S a good sanitary me 
Transfer No. 10459 is for 4 ‘, 
oblong pillow to be worked ne 
In satin-stitch and partly in eve, 
work, as shown in the illus, 
tion, with dotted lines to in. 
cate where the bands and ‘a 
dallion of lace may be nw, 
Flanders, filet or Cluny may te 

used for this purpose, hy if i 

is desired and the CXPense pry. 

hibits it, why not crochet a ban: 

in filet effect? It is just a simp) 

matter of chain-stitching ani 
double crochet. I shall he gla 
to give fuller instructions ij yu 
will write and state your di 
ficulty. 

Richelieu embroidery cg. 
tinues in favor in Parisian circ 
for handsome white work. \\; 
are giving a beautiful design for 
a waist, No. 10457, this month 
The work is really not dificu) 
A thread is run along the stamped 
outline. A piece of dark-cl- 
ored table oilcloth or heavy ps 
per is basted under the section 
spanned with bars. The basting 
should closely follow the stampe 
lines which have been outlined 
with a running thread. Them 
terial is then slashed and tume! 
back as you would for an eyelet 
and the work started in a sin: 
lar manner, except that at every 
quarter-inch space bars should be 
inserted. The transfer design 
gives lines where the bars shoul! 
be spanned in the Richelieu work. 
The dots may be in eyelet and 
the remaining sections in salit- 
stitch. The stems should bein 
French stemming. 

Often in making lingerie ot 
lingerie dresses, the worker wou!’ 
like to decorate with bow-knols 
in lace insertion, and yet does 
not feel enough of an artist to 
draw a_ graceful design. The 
bow-knot designs No. 10460 have 
been made to fill this want, and 








No. 
10460. Price, 15 cents 


me: 
are suitable for one-quarter, 4 
half, three-quarter, an 
_ wide insertions. ; 
_be basted in place, turned eneg: 
(. eérner or gathered on one © 
turn ve. 


d one mc 
The lace should 
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Three’ Onyx Days 
April 1 4th, | 5th, | Oth 


have been set aside by 
us for the benefit of 


Our Best Friends— 
the American Public 


whose deep and abiding Faith in | 


the “Onyx” Brand has been our 
Strongest Support 

We recognize our obligations, and, as 

custodians of the ‘‘ONYX’’ Reputa- 


tion, we stand pledged to maintain the 
Standard which has won their Confidence 


and Approval. 


SO ON THE THREE 





Hosiery 
DAYS 


MONDAY, April 14th 
TUESDAY, April 15th 
WEDNESDAY, April 16th 


through our Splendid Allies, the Merchants 
of America, we will offer the following 
Extraordinary ‘SONYX ” DAY Values: 


For Women 


B 2285—Women's “ONYX” Seamless Silk 
Lisle; Black, White and Tan ;, Hand-Looped; 
Dub-!"" Top, High Heel and Doublex” Sole. 
Made on same Machines as our 50c. Silks. 
This is the first time a Mercerized hose has 
been made with these features. Value 3 for 
$1.00. Se. per pair 
H 408— Women's "ON YX” Silk Lisle in Black 
only; Finest Gauge; Seasonable Weight: 
Dub-!" Top, High Spliced Heel and Doublex” 
Sole. Value 50c. 3 pairs for $1.00 
1140—Women's "ONYX" Pure Thread Silk in 
Black, White and Tan, with Lisle “ Dub-!" 
Top, High Spliced Heel and “Doublex”’ Sole. 
Value 50c. 3 pairs for $1.00 
Women's “ONYX” Pure Thread Silk, a Fine 
Medium Weight in Black only with “Dub-!” 
Garter | Top of Silk or Lisle: High Spliced 
Heel; “Doublex” Sole of Silk or Lisle. Value 


$1.35-$1.50. 1.00 per pair 
For Men 


E 325—Men's “ONYX” Silk Lisle in Black 
only: Reinforced with “Doublex" Extra Heel 
and Toe, and Spliced Sole. The most cele- 
brated and best known Half Hose. Value 50c. 
Sie 3 pairs for $1.00 
—Men's "ONYX" Pure Silk: High Spliced 
Heel and “Doublex” Sole, with Troe Guard 
ribs Silk Plaited Cuff—Black, Tan, Navy, 
Sn Cadet, Burgundy, Helio, Purple and 
moke. Value 50c. 3 pairs for $1.00 


Should your dealer be unable to 

supply you, leave your name and 

address, and all orders will be 

honored within a reasonable time 
through him. 


Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 


New York 


It then may be stitched by machine or 


may be buttonholed. 


under the lace should be cut away and 
the raw edges left rolled and 


neatly whipped down. 


designs for hags, one 


Transfer No. 10462 has three 
only | 





The three bag-designs of No. 10462. 
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No. 10458. 


ing, making a total of 216 letters in each transfer. 


shown worked up. The 
first design to the left 
should be developed in 
beads, and requires three 
bunches of them. The 
second is best carried 
out in satin-stitch and 
beadwork. Two bunches 
of beads and three skeins 
of silk floss will be 
sufficient for this one. 
The third and last is a 
more elaborate one, and 
is made doubly attract- 
ive and rich when worked 
in gold beads and _ flat 
pearl-bead jewels —the 
kind with a tiny hole 
on either side. 

I have kept the most 
interesting transfer— 
No. 1045S—for the last. 
Everybody is interested 
in knowing how to make 
their own particular mon- 
ogram, and if yours is a 
two or three letter one we 


can tell you transfer No. 10458 is suld by 
the letter, but there are four different 
styles of letters and fifty-four transfers of 
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SPRING EM BROIDERIES 


[Continued from page 286] 


making a total 


The material 


of the 


| ; 
“ ne 


Price, 


teen transfers of any one 


envelope. 
twelve each of the three-eighths 


and half-inch sizes. and six each 


each letter contained in the transfer— 


of two hundred and SIX- 
letter in the 


The sizes given are 


three-quarters, one, one 


15 cents 
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Showing how to make a three- 
letter monogram 


A two-letter monogram 
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Fifty-four transfers of any one letter in four different styles for monogram- 
Price, 15 cents per letter 


and one-half, two and 
three inch sizes. 

The first two styles of 
letters when combined 
together will make an ef- 
fective three-inch mono- 
gram as shown in the 
monogram E, B, C. Two 
of the long narrow letters 
are placed close togeth- 
er and the very wide 
letter stamped over them. 
When working the let- 
ters, embroider them so 
that they intertwine as 
in the illustration. 

The two lower styles 
of letters are suitable for 
a two-letter monogram 
as shown in the mono- 
gram M S. 

Remember that a 
three-letter monogram, if 
each letter is different, re- 
quires three transfer 
patterns. 

The letters of the first, 


third and fourth styles are also excellent 
for single letter marking for personal or 
household linen. 
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Lines of 
Living Beauty 


The lines of beauty that 
you have been wont to ad- 
mire in other women— 


_-you may bestattain them 
if your corset is a J. C. C. 


The reason for this is the J. 
C. C. way of fashioning every 
model over a living figure, with 
a view to correcting those lines 
which are not pleasing in that 
type of figure and bringing out 
those lines which are to be 
admired. 


This, in short, is the history 
of each master model from 
which J. C. C. Corsets are cut. 





Produce Lines of Lroing, Beauty 


It goes without saying that 
a corset made in this way 
mustbe acomfortable corset, 
and the very good sense of 
this method instantly’ ap- 
peals to you because you 
know that it is right. 


So will J. C. C. Corsets ap- 
peal to you, because they are 
right, from the littlest detail of 
correct construction down to 
the very latest turn of good style. 


No matter how difficult your 
hgure requirements may be, 
there is a J.C.C. fashioned for 
your own individuality. There 
are over 150 of these models, all 
different—more than enough 
to insure your getting a perfect 
fit, no matter how hard you 
are to corset. 


If you are stout, the J.C. C. 


Reducing will solve the prob- 
lem that has caused you so much 
uneasiness, and you will notice the 
difference and improvement in your 
figure the moment you put it on. 


Likewise, whether you are 
slender, tall, short, willowy, heavily 
built, or of average figure, you are 
always sure of a perfect fit if you get 


the J.C. C. 
The J.C. C. Corsets are sold in good 


stores everywhere. Write and let 
us direct you if you do not know 
what store in yourcity handlesthem. 


Prices, $1.00 to $6.00. 


JACKSON CorsET COMPANY 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
**Makers of Corsets for Women Who Care” 
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The Wooltex $ 2 5 


Winston Suit 


A Clever Example of 
the Cut-away Style 


[KE other spring 
Wooltex models, 


this suit is as re- 
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markable for the cadZv.- 


oll ae ae a le oa waiwes 


GIVEN at its price as it is 


—™e te 


for its style and ““snap.”’ 
‘The rieid severity of the 


ela eRe ae 


taloring ts relieved by a 
deft touch at the cuffs 
and by small self-col- 
ored buttons, effectively 
placed. “To be had in 
staple and novelty cloths, 
at the moderate price of 


$25.00. 


You will look 


better Ina 
\Wooltex Suit — 
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| Because it 1s 
‘better style - 
and 1s SO very 
;much better 
{ 
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tailored. 
Such high 
quality pays— 
Means to you 
satisfaction and 
‘ the economy of 
long wear. 
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YOU AND YOUR SEWING 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE DRAPED WRAP 


“THE TAILORS’ TACKS — All the 

marking perforations,—that is, the 
perforations you use in putting the wrap 
together, should be marked with tailors’ 
(Ill. No. 5.) Mark the different 


tacks. 
sets and sizes of 
perforations with 
different colored 
cottons so that 
you'll be able to 
tell them apart 
When you're ma- 
king the wrap. A 
tailors’ tack, you 
remember, is a 
Stitch taken 
through the center 
of a perforation to 
mark it. Be sure 
that the tack goes 
through both thick- 
nesses of thé ma- 
terial, and leave a 
good loop between 
perforations so 
that the tacks 
won't pull out 
when you cut the 
thread. Cut the 
loops (Ill. No. 5), 
remove the pat- 
tern, and cut the 
tacks between the 
two thicknesses of 
material, leaving 
part of the tack in 
each piece of the 
material. I’ve 
told you about 
these tacks so often 
that perhaps you 
think these in- 
structions super- 
tluous, but women 
still write to me 
and ask whether 
they can buy tai- 
lors’ tacks at the 
notion counter or 
the hardware 
store, so I’m _ re- 
peating myself for 
their benefit. 


HE INTER- 
LINING —It 
you are going to 
use the silk-and- 
wool  interlining, 
pin and baste it in 
place on the wrong 
side of the wrap 
with its edges 
three-eighths of an 
inch in from the 
edges of the wrap. 
Do not baste the 
seams, for they are 
not sewed until 
the seams of the 
wrap have been 
stitched and 
pressed open. Sim- 
ply pin them. 
This interlining. 
as I told you be- 
fore, will hardly be 
needed in a wrap 
for the Spring of 
the year. I am 
giving you the di- 
rections for using 
it in case you do 
not make up the 
wrap until the 
Autumn, when a 
silk or satin wrap iS 
not warm enough 
without an inter- 
lining. 


HE PLAITS 
—The dra- 
pery in the front 
of the wrap is given 


It. No. 5. 
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Hl. No.6. Laying the upward-turning 


plaits in the fronts 





Il. No. 7. The plaits should be basted 


and later sewed with invisible sti tches 





Itt. No. 8. Pinning and basting the 
underarm seams 


Mark the working perforations 
with tailors’ tacks 


by two plaits in each front. Lay the 
front edges of the fronts in two plaits, 
creasing through the small single per- 
forations and bringing the creases up to 
the large single perforations. 


(Ill. No. 6.) 
Pin and baste the 
plaits in place. 


(Ill. No. 7.) 
HE SEAMS 
— Piece the 


wrap at the lower 
part of the sleeves 
and fronts, joining 
the pieces in three- 
eighths-of -an-inch 
seams. Stitch the 
piecing-seams neat- 
ly and press them 
open. 

Pin the under- 
arm seams with the 
cdges and notches 
matching, and 
baste them 
through the large 
single perforations. 
(Ill. No. 8.) 

Try the wrap on 
with the fronts lap- 
ping so that the 
small triple perfo- 
rations match. The 
wrap should be 
casy through the 
bust and hips, for if 
it is snug it will 
draw. If it is a lit- 
tle too large or too 
small for you, you 
can alter it at the 
outlet seam. The 
kimono sleeve will 
make the wrap fall 
In a soft, graceful 
drapery under the 
arm. Do not try 
to ft out this dra- 
pery or to fit the 
sleeve up under the 
arm. Baste in the 
alteration, try the 
Wrap on again and 
then stitch and 
press open the 
seams. 

In pressing. silk 
or satin, do not 
dampen them or 
use a hot iron. Lay 
a piece of clean, dry 
muslin over the 
scams and press 
with a warm iron, 
using a tailors’ 
cushion to press 
the curves. 

Lap the seam 
edges of the inter- 
lining, if you are 
using it, over the 
Wrap seams, clip- 
ping the edges at 
the curves to make 
them lie flat. Sew 
them with catch- 
stitching. 

Sew the plaits in 
the fronts with 
blind stitches. (III. 
No. 7.) 

Turn in the edg- 
es of the wrap 


three-eighths of an 


inch (Ill. No. 9) 
and baste them. 
Stitch the sleeve 
edges and also the 
edge of the neck as 
far down as the 
drapery, putting 
the stitching about 
an eighth of an 
inch from the fold 
edge of the wrap. 
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If your figure does not easiy 
conform to the long lines de. 
manded by fashion you wil : 
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(not sold in stores) 


will readjust it into those flow: 
ing lines of grace which give - 
the appearance of slendemes. | 
And it does it with none of ; 
the stiff discomfort of the aver- - 
age corset. 


It is fitted to your measure by : 
our trained corsetiere who comes to | 
your home. Spirella boning (which - 
can be had only in Spirella Corsets); 
is light in weight, ventiative, pete: 
fectly flexible and always retams is: 
onginal shapeliness. Your com : 
can be laundered without removng : 
the boning, as it is guaranteed no: 
to rust or break. : 


Send coupon for booklet; 
With it we give you the name of the : 
Corsetiere nearest you. : 
SPIRELLA 
506 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Pans 


London 


Factories at 
Meas {ville, 








Pa., U.S.A. 
Letchw orth, England 
Niagara Falls, 
Canada 
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YOU AND YOUR SEWING 


FINISHING THE DRAPED WRAP 


HE LINING— 

The lining should 
be put together ex- 
actly like the outside 
of the wrap, making 
any alterations in the 
lining that you made 
in the wrap itself. In- 
stead of blind-stitch- 
ing the plaits. they 
should be sewed with 
feather-stitching done 
with self-colored silk. 
(Ill. No. 9.) 

Turn the wrap 
wrong side out and 
put the lining on it 
with their edges even. 
Pin the lining in place. 
taking care that it is 
plenty large and does 
not draw on the out- 
side. (Ill. No. 9.) 

Turn in the edges 
of the lining about 
three-eighths of an 
inch and baste them. 
(Ill. No. 9.) Then 
baste the lining to the 
wrap (Ill. No. 9), with 
its edges about an 
eighth of an inch in 
from the edge of the 
Wrap. 

Sew the lining to 
the wrap with feather- 





















I. No. 9. The lining, feather-stitching 
and strap on the inside of the wrap 





HE ORNA- 
MENT—The 
wrap is fastened with 
an ornament (main 
ilustration) made of a 
bias strip of the wrap 
material cut about 
one vard and twen- 
ty-two inches 
long, and one 
inch and _ three- 
quarters wide. 
Fold the strip 
through the cen- 
ter lengthwise 
and stitch — the 
long edges together on 
the wrong side one- 
quarter of an inch in 
from the raw edges. 
With the covering still 
wrong side out, slip 
several strands of Ger- 
mantown or elder- 
down wool far enough 
into one end of the 
tube so that you can 
sew them securely to 
the silk. Then, with 
the loop end of an or- 
dinary wire hairpin, 
push the wool farther 
and farther into the 
covering so that at 
the same time the silk 
is turned right side out. 























No, 1343 
| : stitching (Ill. No. 9), This is the easiest way 
letting the outer stitch to do the stuffing. 

it y of the feather-stitch- Cut from the strip a 
I Perfect ‘Hang’ and Fit 3 / ing catch th rough piece ten inches long. 
MP Tastens on eft side up both the lining and bring the two cut 
a the wrap. cdges together, form- 
ans The little strap ing a loop, and bind 
Th (piece number 4. of them securely with 
i the pattern) is made of buttonhole twist. This 
hi a piece of the lining is the inside loop in 

: material. It should Illustration No. 12. 
‘ ae ee be made of a double Cut a second strip 
. Wismienis 34 1 thickness of the lining, eleven inches and 
is PES Ad aerate and a large buttonhole seven-eighths long and 
ub should be worked at lay it around the first, 
Wee the pointed end. IIL. binding its edges to- 
: No.9.) It is tacked gether outside of the 

at S of the wrap : : 
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triple perfo- 
rations. (Ill. 











gether at the 
lower edges. 


IU. 


No. 10.) I. No. 12. Il No. 13. Fin- No. 14, (Ill. No. 12.) 
This strap The loops ishing the ends The ornament For the 
and button single loop, 


hold the wrap in place on the figure. 


HE RUCHING — The wrap. is 
trimmed with a ruching of velvet 
ribbon laid in box plaits. The underfolds 
of the plaits are half an inch deep, making 
the box plaits an inch deep. They should 
be first pinned and then sewed through the 
center of the ribbon. (Ill. No. 11.) The 
ruche is sewed to the neck and sleeve edges 
with invisible stitches. with the edges of 
the ruche extending about a quarter of an 
inch beyond the edge of the wrap. The 
ruching reaches to the drapery on the 
right side of the wrap and to the closing 
line on the left side. (Main illustration.) 
Below the ruching on the left side the 
edge of the wrap is finished with a plain 
piece of the ribbon that reaches to the 
drapery. 


cut a strip seven inches and one-half long, 
bind its edges together and set them under 
the bound edges of the ornament. and sew 
them securely in this position. (Ill. No.12.) 

The remaining strip of satin is wrapped 
around the raw edges of the ornament 
and single loop three times, to cover the 
edges, and is finished at the back. (Ill. 
No. 13.) 

The curves of the strips (Ill. No. 14) 
are tacked together at the back, and an 
occasional tack should be taken in the 
strip that finished the ornament and loop 
to prevent the strands from separating. 

Sew the ornament to the right front of 
the wrap over the drapery, in the position 
shown in the main illustration. Sew a but- 
ton covered with the wrap material to the 
left front at the large single perforation. 
The single loop slips over the button, 

















There ought to be some- 
thing inviting in the very 
appearance of an invitation. 





The paper upon which it is 
written is part and parcel of 
the invitation. 
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The guest to whom it is 
addressed feels the delicate 
compliment conveyed by 
Highland Linen just as 
much as you do. 


Highland Linen is sold wherever good 
stationery can be bought. It is fabric 
finished. It comes in all of the correct 
fashionable sizes, with all the right shapes 
and flaps of envelopes. And the price is 
so moderate that it enables anyone who 
wants good paper to have good paper. 
We will mail samples on receipt of 10 
cents in stamps to cover package and 
postage. 


Eaton, Crane& PikeCo. 


Pittsfield, ‘ 
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Mass. 
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A SMART SPRING HAT 


WHICH CAN BE MADE AT HOME 


ARAN Y women 
who have 
MN ET long been ac- 
=— customed to 
making dresses, lingerie, 
and even suits, both for 
themselves and for their 
families, look upon the 
making of a hat as a de- 
cidedly difficult task. 
Apparently “crinoline” 
and “sheet willow” and 
the “turning of a brim” 
Strike them as more 
formidable phrases than 
‘tailors’ tacks,” ‘inter- 
lining” and the “turn- 
ing of a coat-collar.” 
Now, in reality, a hat 
is a very simple and 
fascinating thing to 
make, and I am sure 
that the simplicity and 
chic air of the little 
French model on this 
page will tempt the 
most diffident reader to 
try making it. 
There are 








many 


which you can use in making this hat. 
It can be made of silk broché, corded silk, 
satin, cotton Bedford cord or whip-cord, 
ratine or agaric, straw. cotton corduroy. 
corduroy piqué, cotton broché or heavy 


linen. 


You will notice that none of the thin 
such. as 
crépe, fine linen. messaline, etc... have 


“bodyless’’ materials 
been mentioned. for they 
do not suit this type of 
hat as well as the heavi- 
ermaterials. The chief 
beauty of the model 
lies in the soft roll of 
the brim and the side- 
crown, which can not 
be secured in materia!s 
that are sheer or thin. 
They give a hard, thin. 
defined line in place 
of the roll. The heavi- 
er cotton and linen ma- 
terials are very good- 
looking, however, and 
can be used if you like 
to have a hat to match 
your linen dress or suit. 
The first hat illustrated 
was made of corded 
silk. the top of the 
crown in gun-metal 
color, and the side and 
brim of black. The 
side view is shown in 
cotton broché. 

There are six pieces 
in the pattern. Piece 
1, the top of the crown, 
is cut first. Lay the 
pattern on the right 
side of the material, 
with the large double 
perforations on the 
straight of the goods, 
and in just the position 
that is shown on the 
diagram on the pattern- 
envelope. If you are 
not careful to do this 
ja cutting all the pieces 
you will find that the 
notches in the top and 


the side crowns won’t match, and the 
fronts and backs of the two portions will 


be in opposite directions. 


Before taking the pattern off the matc- 
rial, mark the perforations with tailors’ 
The tacks will help you find the 
center front and back of the crown later. 

Piece 1 is interlined with soft crinoline. 
(Ill. No. 1.) Baste the interlining to the 
(il. No. 1.) Cut from 
the material you are going to use for lining 
a circle about four inches in diameter. set 
it in the center of the crown and catch- 


tacks. 


* 


top of the crown. 


Of corded silk in gun 
and black 
lovely materials ty-five 


ends o 
and se 


cotton apd b 


JANTERLINING 
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tt. No. 1. 





It. No. 2. 
from sheet willow 





tl. No. 3. The crown, side 
crown and roll basted together 


of the 


tions 
tailors’ 


finish, 





any milliners’ supply shop. 
tern on the willow with the large double 
perforations on the straight of the goods, 
and clip your notches carefully. 


with the notches matching. 





The crown ts inter- 
lined with soft crinoline 


The rolli 


stitch it to the interlin- 
ing only. (Ill. No. 1.) 

The side of the crown 
(Piece 2) is cut next 
of whatever matcrial 
you’re using for the 
crown. Lay the pattern 
on the material with the 
large double perfora- 
tions on the straight of 
the material. This 
brings the pattern in 
such a position on the 
material that the piece 
will be cut on the bias. 
J].ook again at the dia- 
gram to make sure that 
the position of the pat- 
tern is correct. Baste 
the ends according to 
the notches. stitch the 
scam and pass It across 
the covered face of a 
warm iron to press it 


metal open. 

Cut the roll (Piece 3) 
from sheet willow. The 
sucet willow costs twen- 

cents a sheet and can be bought at 


Lay the pat- 


Lap the 
f the roll three-quarters of an inch 
w them together flatly. Then fold 


the roll through the center lengthwise 


aste the two long edges together 
(Il. No. 2.) 

Pin the side crown 
(Piece 3) to the top of 
the crown with the 
notches matching. You 
will find a slight fulness 
a in the side crown which 
must be cased in as you 
baste the two portions 
together. Perhaps 
running a draw-string 
a trifle less than three- 
eighths of an inch from 
the edge of the side 
crown will help you in 
distributing the fulness. 

After the two por- 
tions have been basted 
and sewn — together, 
baste and sew the roll 
on with the notches 
matching and the edges 
even with those of the 
crown portions. (Ill. 
No. 3.) 

The brim (Piece 4) is 
cut next, of a gray cord- 
ed silk. Pin the pat- 
tern on the material 
with the large double 
perforations on the 
straight of the goods, 
and mark the = small 
single, double and triple 
perforations with a 
colored basting-thread, 
and the large triple and 
clusters of four perfora- 
tions with tailors’ tacks. 
Then cut the brim, and 
mark the notches care- 
fully. 

The interlining (Piece 
5) is cut from sheet wil- 
low. On one long edge 
interlining there are large triple 


scut 


perforations and clusters of four perfora- 


which 
tacks. 


should be marked with 
On the other lorg cdge 


is a single perforation, and on this edge 
the interlining is to be wired. 
wire of medium size should be used for 
this purpose. The first row is applied 
three-quarters of an inch in from the edge 
of the interlining. Sew the wire on with 
over-and-over stitches, taking several 
stitches in the place where you start and 


Nilliners’ 


so as to hold the wire securely. 





the 


corsetless effé 
@ To have the lines of @ 


fashionable modes, a womaly 
figure must reflect suppleneg 
grace, freedom of movemer 
litheness, even youthfulness’ 


in a word, the free, corsetlesg. 


effect, all of which is easily 


obtained in the late models of 4 
American Lady Corsets which 
are designed to conform to the 
most minute detail of the ex. 


acting vogue. 


@ Wear American Lady Corsets 
and just the nght model for yourin- 
dividual figure (there is that model— 
as there is an American Lady Corset 
model, perfect for every type of 
figure), and note the improvement 
in your figure. If 


at dealers 
$1.00 to $10.00 


are not handled in your town, we wil 
send you whatever Amenican Lady 
model you wish, upon receipt of re- 
tail price, mail or express prepaid. 


a 


Batiste, white. 
Sizes 18 10 25. 
h Price $2.00 





@ For further information wnte our 
Madame Sofro who keeps in touch 
with the latest in fashion. 


AMERICAN LADY CORSET C0. 


DETROIT NEWYORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCSO) 


The Chantangua School 
of Nursing Tr 
This Nurse at Home 
“Ur as sechidien wid 
Tate Caautaiugua S had 
ef Nursing av Cen tae 
fPlcarsmnfest year of say 
vite. In the wear dave 
my stds [ait Aud i 
aes ane emenad Py. 

wdtidtee £. Westlake, 
Cate ont, VIA ; 
(Perera 


Thousands of our gra 


vates, without previow. 


experience, are cam 

$10 to $25a week. 

White for ‘ 

came a Nurse 

Year Book, ei 

our correspondence A 

home practice methoty 

370 pages with the - 

periences of our ee 
48 speciiuen less 
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A SMART SPRING HAT 


THE DELINEATOR FOR APRIL, 1913 


WHICH CAN BE MADE AT HOME 


[Continued from page 290] 


IIE next row of wire 

goes onthe extreme 
edge of the interlining. Des 
In applying it, the edge a 
must be stretched slight- 
ly as you sew the wire on. 
Draw the edge between 
the thumb and the first 
finger of both hands as 
shown in Illustration 
No. 4, and stretch it 
with an outward curve. 
The stretching is done 
to give flare or “spring” 
to the interlining., so 
that it will hold the 
edge of the brim in the 
flaring position shown 
in the illustration cf 
the finished hat. 

Place the interlining 
on the wrong side of the 
brim with the large . 
triple perforations and - 
four perforations 
matching. Start about 
an inch in from one 
end, and baste the inter- 
lining to the brim at the lower edge, 
stopping an inch in from the other end. 
(Ill. No. 5.) Now, as you stretched the 
wire: edge of 
the interlining, 
the brim must 
also be stretched 
in the line which 
folds over the 
wired edge of 
the interlining, 
s) that it, too, 
will flare easily 
instead of ta- 
king a hard, 
strained line 
over the wired 
edge To 
stretch it, fold 
it back (wrong 
side out) in an 
even line with 
the wired edge 
of the interli- 
ning and draw 
the folded edge 
between the thumb and 
the first finger in the 
same way that you did 
the wired edge of the 
interlining: but let the 
pressure come about /; 
one-quarter of aninchin + 
from the extreme edge, 
so that the fold will not 
be creased. 

This stretching will. 
cause a bulge in the 
brim, the widest part of 
which will come at the 
top of the interlining. 
Baste the brim and 
the interlining together 
again just between the 


Hl. No. 4. 


Ill. No. 5. 





Of brocaded cotton material 





Stretching the edge which is to be wired 
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The interlining being 
basted and sewed to the brim 


two wires, starting and got 

sate 4 < ‘ 
finishing the basting ———- 
about an inch in from 
the ends. Seam _ the 


notched ends in a three- 
eighths-of-an-inch seam 
and pass the seam 
across the face of a 
covered iron. Lap the 
ends of the interlining 
three-quarters of an 
inch and sew them flat- 
ly together. (Ill. No. 
a.) 

Tum the top edge of 
the brim down over the 
interlining and baste 
the raw edges together 
neatly over the inter- 
lining. The brim is 
now ready to be attached to the crown. 

The tailors’ tacks which mark the three 
small triple perforaticns in the brim and 





Ill. No. 6. 





the side of the crown 
are to show where the 
front of the hat is, and 
the small double per- 
forations in these por- 
tions mark the center 
back. The crown is set 
over the brim so that 
the lower edge of the 
side crown is just in line 
with the line of small 
single perforations on 
the brim. The tacks 
marking the small doub- 
le and triple perfora- 
tions in the crown and 
the brim must come di- 
rectly in line, so that the 
center fronts and backs 
of these portions will be 
in the correct position. 
(Il. N®. 6.) 

Sew the crown to the 
brim with rather large 
running - stitches and 
troll the brim back in 
line with the small 
single perforations. 

The hat now has only to be lined and 
trimmed. The lining (Piece 6) may be 
cut from white silk, silk mull or very fine 
batiste. Seam 
i according 
to the notches, 
to within three- 
quarters of an 
inch of one of 
the long edges. 
Press open the 
cdges of the 
scam, pressing 
also the three- 
quarters of an 
inch which you 
did not. stitch, 
and turn in the 
long edge above 
the unstitched 
part three- 
quarters of an 
inch. Sew this 
long edge about 
one-half an inch 
in to form a 
casing through which 
to run a dravw-string. 
To put the lining in the 
hat, turn the lining on 
the nght side, hold the 
draw-string edge upper- 
most and set the raw 
edge about an inch in 
from the connecting 
line of the crown and 
the brim. Fell the li- 
ning in position and run 
in it a piece of tie rib- 
bon (silk seam - bind- 
ing). Draw the lining 
up to fit you comforta- 
bly. 

If your hat is of wash 
materials, the method of 
a= making it is the same, 
but the roll and inter- 
linings for the crownand 
the brim must be of 
heavy butchers’ linen 
instead of crinoline and 
sheet willow. 

The hat may be 
trimmed with a smart 
bow, one of the numer- 
ous feathery ornaments 
which are very effect- 
ive and quite inex- 






~@ 







Yi: pensive at present, with 
Mp; | a couple of fluffy pom- 
Se, ee pons. a becoming tlower, 


Putting the crown 
and brim together 





or, more extravagantly, 
with an ostrich tip. 

If you prefer havirg 
your hat trimmed on the right side. 
reverse the order of laying the pattern on 
the material shown on the diagram. 


| WooltexCoat $ ys (2° 


Model No. 2209 
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Unmatchable in Either 
Style or Value at the Price 


WENTY DOLLARS has 
never bought the equal of this 
coat, Number 2209. 

The picture shows the dis- 
tinctive style, a feature of which is 
the half-belt with its over-lapping 
pearl buttons at the back. 

This model ts 54 inches long. 

Madeinepongeand whipcords. 

When you see this coat, note 
the quality of the material and the 
faultless tailoring throughout. 


There are a few 


women in every city 


who are a/ways “well. 
dressed.” 
They are not al- 


ways the richest. 


GoseetheW ooltex 
spring models and 


know whyso many of 


them wear Wooltex 


‘Coats and Suits. 


Send your name for the Spring Stvle 
Book—16 pages illustrated—to The 
H. Black Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Store That 
Sells Wooltex 


Suits, Skirts 
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That is, you can get him 


to bake for youa dish of pork 
and beans, 


To supply the beans—the 
finest beans that grow. 


To supply the sauce, made 
fromwhole tomatoes ripened 
on the vines. 


To bake that sauce into the 
beans, in a modern, steam- 
heated oven. 

And to bring the beans to 
you, ready to serve, with all 
the fresh oven flavor. 


That's what you get, ata 
trifling cost, when your gro- 
cer delivers Van Camp's. 


Yan 


WITH TOMATO 
SAUCK Pp 


‘‘The National Dish ”’ 





The folks at your table 
don’t get their due when 
you serve lesser grades of 
baked beans. 

They lose a nut-like flavor. 
They lose a sparkling zest. 

And they are getting 
beans that don't digest like 
the steam-baked beans of 
Van Camp's. 


A Million Know 


These are facts which a 
And_ those 


million know. id 
million folks now insist on 


. ae 

Van Camp S$. 
You can know it by the 
One can of 


; lest test. : 
cae will convince 


Van Camp's 
you. 

We have worked 2 yes 
to perfect this dish. W : have 
created an ideal kitchen. 

Chefs from the a 
hotels 1n the world have e- 
voted their talents to it. 


Now lear 
For your owt sake, ie 
your grocer to nae 
sample meal of Van Camp >». 
Three stzes: | 
10, 15 and 20 cents per can 


Baked by 


p Packing Co. 


n the result. 


Indianapolis, d (243) 
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HEALTH BY WAY OF THE GROUND FLOOk 


THE SECRET OF IT LIES IN CLEANLINESS AND 


IN THE PROPER CARE AND STORAGE OF FOOD 


TE. VERY housekeeper should con- 
PA Sider as one of her most impor- 
tant duties the purchase of food 
and its storage preliminary to 
use In the kitchen. Should she be living 
on a farm she will buy less than the 
woman who lives in the city, but the 
storage of food will require more of her at- 
tention, and in both city and country 
intelligence and care are necessary. 

In the buying, storing and handling of 
food it is important that you should know 
what causes it to decay. When you real- 
ize that everything is dusty; that dust 
means dust plants; that dust plants mean 
the germs of fermentation and putrefac- 
tion; that nothing short of sterilization 
will grant indefinite preservation, you 
will understand what you are dealing 
with, and will first seek to prevent dark 
damp places and the lodgment and stor- 
age of dust. ? 

Molds, yeasts and bacteria may be 
found in the cleanest room, but they exist 
in far greater numbers in dirty places, 
where, for example, crums of food have 
been allowed to decay and dust to accu- 
mulate. 

Perhaps you may have wondered why 
the stewed fruit you exposed on a warm 
day became fermented, but if you had 
taken time to consider that yeast plants 
are practically everywhere and that they 
thrive best in a warm, moist, sweet, nitro- 
genous soil, you would have realized that 
they had attacked the sugar and changed 
it into alcohol and carbonic acid gas. 
As yeasts grow best at a temperature of 
70 to 90 degrees Fahrenheit, food that is 
to be protected from their action must be 
kept well below this point. 





Keep Your Cellar Sweet and Clean 


"THE small reproductive bodies of 
the different varieties of mold need 
only warmth and moisture to cause them 
to grow on many kinds of food. They 
are always at work in damp cellars and in 
‘dark and damp corners of rooms. They 
are on the fect of insects, on the skins 
of all fruits, and in the dust flying in 
the air. 

The air of the cellar or storeroom 
should be moderately dry, about 32 de- 
grces Fahrenheit; that is, moist enough 
to prevent fruit from shriveling and dry 
enough to be unfavorable to mold growth. 

The room must also be sweet and clean, 
as fruits will readily absorb unpleasant 
odors. If it is desired to keep fruits a 
long time, select those whose skins are 
perfectly firm, rub them with a clean 
cloth to dry them and remove as many as 
possible of the mold germs; then wrap 
them in soft paper and put in acold place. 

If fruit is kept in a warm, damp place, 
touching other fruits, its decay is assured. 
Fruit which has begun to decompose con- 
tains micro-organisms which will infect 
either the sound good fruit or the air of 
the cellar, and are capable of causing 
many diseases. 

Incipient decay may be easily removed 
and the larger portion of the fruit kept 
unharmed, but if the mold has gained 
much headway the fruit had better be 
removed at once; otherwise foul odors 
are sent forth, and the air, which is dif- 


fused into the living-room of the house, 


is contaminated. 
As bacteria requires at least twenty- 
five per cent. of moisture in which to 


live and multiply, succulent fruits, milk, 
and raw meat must be given careful at- 
tention. Generally speaking, bacteria 
crow best at 80 to 95 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and are killed by 150 to 160 degrees Fah- 
renheit of moist heat. Fruits with a firm, 
drv skin, such as apples, do not furnish 


as good a lodging-place for bacteria as 
those with a sticky surface, such as ber- 
ries. Dried fruits, like dates, raisins and 
figs, are also favorable resting-places for 
dirt and dust, as almost anything which 
the air-currents place in the sticky sur- 


e 


By Audrey C. Bullock, B. A. 






NOTE: Miss Bullock received her 
degree in the University of Toronto, 
afterward taking full courses in Cook- 
ery and Institutional Management in 
The Lillian Massey School of House- 
hold Science and Art, Toronto. and the 
American School of Household Econom- 
ics, Chicago. She is now in charge of 
the diet kitchen in the largest public hos- 
pital in St. Johns, Canada, and con- 
ducts the Nurses’ Course in invalid 
dictetics. Miss Bullock has been a prime 
mover in enlarging this special line of 
work in Canadian schools. 















face will remain there. Fortunately it is 
becoming a common practise to buy such 
fruits in closed packages which protect 
them to a great extent from dust and in- 
sects, so that the dried fruits, if clean in 
the first place, will remain clean. When 
bought in bulk they should be scalded to 
kill any germs. washed thoroughly, dried 
and put away clean. 


It Is Easy Enough to Discourage Bacteria 
Nets when bought shelled should 


also be scalded, dried in the oven 
and put away in glass jars ready for use, 
because as a rule they are not shelled in 
sanitary surroundings. If exposed to 
dampness, nuts mold and decay, and even 
under favorable conditions the nut oils 
and fats become rancid on long-continued 
storing. In the main, however, the 
keeping qualities of most nuts are excel- 
lent, but be sure to store them in such a 
way that they may be safe from the at- 
tacks of insect enemics. 

Washing fresh fruit thoroughly in run- 
ning water is sufficient to remove the mi- 
cro-organisms present, and as berries and 
other soft fruits sour and mold very readi- 
ly if damp, do not wash them until just 
before they are served. Apples and 
pears should be wiped with a clean dry 
cloth and then rinsed under the tap. 

When fruit is washed, the amount of 
good material lost is too small to be of 
any practical account from the stand- 
point of economy, and even less than 0.3 
pound of dirt per one thousand pounds 
of fruit (as was found in a recent experi- 
ment) is something which cvery one 
would desire to avoid when attention has 
once been called to it. 

The best temperature for keeping pota- 
tocs is from 32 to 50 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and if the storeroom is dry, well aired and 
partly lighted, they are less likely to be 
attacked by disease or harmful bacteria. 
When sprouts appear on the potatoes 
they should be removed, for receiving 
their nourishment from the starch, they 
deteriorate the potato itself. 

Squashes must be thoroughly ripe and 
mature to kecp well, and should be placed 
on a shelf, well separated from each 
other. 

When meat is received from the butch- 
er remove it from the paper immediately, 
wipe it with a damp cloth and put it ona 
plate in a cool place. When wiping meat, 
never allow it to stand in a pan of cold 
water, as the Juices would thus be drawn 
out. 

Milk, fish, meat and cheese may be- 
come dangerous even before they show 
outward signs of decomposition, for the 
bacteria may, as they feed upon the pro- 
ceeds, give off substances known as pto- 
maines which are poisonous to man. It 
is a safe rule to eat sparingly of foods 
which are liable to such changes in hot 
weather. 


You Can’t Be Too Careful of Milk 


ILK, when received, unless in bot- 
tles, should be put into pans which 

have been well scalded and then cooled. 
If in bottles, wash them carefully, espe- 
cially the mouth and top, and let the milk 
stand in them until needed. Never mix 
new milk with old unless it is to be used 


at once, as the bacteria in the old mk 
will, of course, be added, and the mis 
milk will not keep as well as fresh mik 

It is best to have the milk covered 1 
exclude not only dirt and bacteria by 
also the flavors and odors which it » 
readily absorbs. In large cities, whi 
most of the milk comes by morning trains 
from a considerable distance, it is oftey 
impossible to deliver fresh mominy: 
milk in time for breakfast, and that of. 
tained the morning before must be give 
to those who insist on an early deliver; 

Sometimes, in very hot weather, houg. 
keepers complain that in spite of all pr. 
cautions milk sours very quickly ev 
in the ice-box. This is often due to tk 
fact that the air of the ice-box, although 
it seems cold in contrast with the hey 
outside, is not really cold enough to chec 
the growth of the bacteria. If a the. 
mometer placed inside registers mop 
than 50 degrees Fahrenheit, the fault i 
surely in the temperature of the ice-bo; 
and not in the milk. 

Egg-shells are poisonous to air and alo 
to certain bacteria; therefore wash ai 
cggs when received and keep them in; 
clean, cool place. If packed, they shoul 
never be put in moldy packing-borw, 
sour hay or dirty straw. Unbroken yolks 
may be kept from hardening by covering 
them with cold water; if not used intw 
days the water should be changed. 

The ordinary way to break an egg isto 
strike it on the edge of the mixing bow! 
and let the contents stream over the sik 
of the shell without considering whether 
the latter is clean. Even if there is no 
visible dirt the shell may not be as clean 
as it seems, for it may have come froma 
dirty nest or have been carelessly han. 
dled. Therefore wash your eggs beior 
breaking them. 

Cheese should be kept in a cool place 
and not tightly covered. Wrapping it in 
oiled paper will keep it fresh for severd 
days. When it becomes dry and han, 
grate it and keep it covered until ready to 
use it. 


Remember This on Baking Days 


WHILE cooling, newly baked bicad 
should be lightly covered with: 
clean cloth or paper to prevent mold 
germs and dust falling upon it, ‘but tt 
should never be tightly wrapped ina 
thick cloth, for, unless it is aired when 
taken from the oven, it is likely to 
come soggy and damp, and this oles 
an excellent medium for the growth o 
molds. Place the bread, when cold. ina 
tin box or stone jar, which should bk 
scalded out every week, aired, and thor 
oughly dried. Never put portions of 3 
former baking with the new loaves. 

Always save bread-crusts, dry them 
well, put them through the meat-chopper 
and sift first through a wire basket 
then through a sieve. This will give three 
grades. Place them in covered jars, ut 
the coarsest moistened with milk for 
stuffing fish or poultry, the medium for 
puddings, etc., and the finest for rolling 
croquette mixtures. Do not try 108 
dry biscuits or buttered toast n this way 

The greatest attention should be given 
to the care of the eo to keep vi 
in proper condition for us. 0” 
cooked eile are left over, plan the 
subsequent use and put away on 
ingly. Two or three may be put oe 
gether if they are to be combin te 
made-over dish, as in soups, croquette 
etc. 

Always screen all foods and do ue 
unnecessarily expose your serait i 
member that the spongy feet see 
pick up little filth and disease eC aia 
carry them into the house to the food : 
eat, the liquids you drink and the © 
you use. You should wash a oe 
dish-cloths regularly. for germs eae 
crobes find them ideal for colon 


purposes. 











The Célignial Pattern 
of Traé-Simplicity 
Our beautiful @ld Colony pattern 
typifies by its purily of outline the old- 
{fashioned simplicity of Colonial times. 
It is a design of dignity and grace. 
Exquisite workmanship is shown in 
the siniple but beautiful ornamenta- 
tion. A feature that has proved very 
popular is the pigreed handle. Appro- 
priate for any time and place, it is 
pre-eminently {itted for Colonial and 
Old English dim Like all 







WF grade of silver 
Swidked by the largest 
makers, with an unqualified guaran- 
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HERE’S A SUGGESTION FOR A MENU OF 


DISHES THAT 


MADE VIRGINIA FAMOUS 


By Edwina B. Parker 





Menu 


Clam Bisque 
Deviled Oysters ; 


Minced Ham in Cider Cups 


Corn Balls 


Browned Asparagus 


Charlotte Russe 


; Boned Chicken 


Spinach Soufflé 
Pound Cake 


} Coffee 





HOP two tea- 


Clam Bisque C cupfuls of clams 
and cook in one pint of 


tee made possible by the actual test 


of over. 65 years. 
Sold by leading dealers. Send for 
illustrated catalogue. “D-17." 
fOMAL SILVER CO. 


PMBriden Britannia Co. 


BAGO San Frosxcisco 













‘WICKES. 
Oak Refrigerator 


Opal Glass an atl 
> 3 1 4 
Direct from factory to user ° 

Here’s lifetime re- 
ieigerator service 
and satisfaction for 


only $31.75! A genu- 
ine “WICKES,” made 


Measurements : 
Width 36 in. Depth 21 in. 
Ice Capacity 100 pounds 


of | Solid Oak and lined 
hroughout wit au- 
tiful, sanitary OP AL peeeaiia. 
GLASS, 7-16 in. thick. 
Better than marble.” 
A splendid example of the fine cabinet work for 
which The Brunswick-BalkeCollender Company 
has been famous for over half a century. At the 
factory price, this model costs you no more than 
an ordinary “enameled” refrigerator. $ 
Tile Exterior, German-Silver Trimmed 4 
same size Refrigerator, specially priced 
We also make Refrigerators from $16 upwards. 
Investigate the Wonders of 
Double Refrigeration 
The Wickes Model 230, at the factory price of 
$31.75, is not only a great bargain, but the Wickes 
principle, which gives double refrigeration from 
every pound of ice, means amazing economy in ice 
bills. uvestigation will prove it. Money refunded 
if the WICKES is not exactly as represented. 
_ Richly Illustrated Catalog Free 
ows all sizes and styles of Wickes Refriverators, explains 
‘ickes Principle of double refrigeration, quotes low factory-l- 
Ser prices. Write now to Dept. 2G. 
he Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 
83 Wabash Ave., Chicage 29-31 W. 32nd St., New York 
Branches in all principal cities, (Estabilshed Over 60 Years) 
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chicken stock for twenty minutes. Melt 
three tablespoonfuls of butter, stir in 
three tablespoonfuls of flour, and when 
blended add the strained clam liquor and 
cook for ten minutes. Season with one 
teaspoonful of salt, one-third of a salt- 
spoonful of cayenne pepper and one 
teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce. 
Add two teacupfuls of hot cream and 
serve. 
WASH and drain 
ters one quart of oys- 
ters; chop them and 


~ season with one-third of a saltspoonful of 


cayenne pepper, one teaspoonful of salt, 
two tablespoonfuls of lemon-juice and 


' one-fourth of a teaspoonful of mustard. 


Then add the yolks cf two hard-boiled 
eggs. one tablespoonful of butter, the 
yolks of two raw eggs. and two teaspoon- 
fuls of cracker-crums. Have ready one 


' dozen deep oyster shells. nicely cleaned. 


and fill them with the mixture, sprinkle 
with bread-crums, and bake in a moderate 
oven for five minutes. 

cold boiled ham 


Minced Ham in 
Cider Cups 
to measure one tea- 


cupful, add one-half of a teacupful of 
minced celery, the yolks of three hard- 
boiled eggs mashed fine, one-half of a 
teaspoonful of salt and one-fifth of a salt- 
spoonful of cayenne pepper. Mix thor- 
oughly. and immediately before serving 
add one teacupful of whipped cream. 
Soak one-half of a package of gelatin in 
one-half of a teacupful of cold water. 
Pour over it one pint of boiling cider in 
which one-half of a teacupful of sugar has 
been dissolved. add three tablespoonfuls 


(CHOP fine enough 


' of lemon-juice and strain into the molds. 





| 


When firm remove from mold. fill with 
the ham and serve. 


PICK and singe the 
bones Chicken chicken and cut 

off the head and feet. 
but do not draw it. With a sharp knife 
slit the chicken down the back; then, 
keeping the knife close to the bones. 
scrape down the sides, and the bones will 
come out. Leave the drumsticks and 
wing bones in, but break them at the 
joints. Stuff the chicken with chopped 
cold cooked ham, seasoned with salt and 
pepper. a teaspoonful of summer savory, 
and the juice of one lemon; add two 
tablespoonfuls of chopped salt pork. In 
stufling. give the chicken, as far as possl- 
ble, its original shape. and sew It up se- 
curely. Turn the ends otf the wings 
under the back, tie or skewer them firmly, 
and tie the legs down close to the body, 
so that the top will present a plump sur- 
face to carve in slices across. Lard the 
chicken with two rows of fat pork on top. 
Bake until done. basting often. Allow 
fifteen minutes to a pound in baking. 
Serve with aspic jelly. 





DRAIN one tea- 

Corn Balls cupful of canned 
corn, and add one tea- 

cupful of cracker-crums, one egg well 
beaten, two tablespoonfuls of cream, one 
teaspoonful of minced onion, one-half of a 
teaspoonful of salt and one-third of a salt- 
spoonful of white pepper. Mix thorough- 
ly and form into balls about the size of a 
walnut; arrange them in a buttered ba- 
king-dish and bake for fifteen or twenty 
minutes. Serve with tomato sauce made 
as follows: Blend one tablespoonful of 
butter with the same amount of flour, add 
one teacupful of tomato-juice and cook 
for five minutes, then season with one- 
third of a teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth 
of a saltspoonful of cayenne pepper, five 
drops of onion-juice and one teaspoonful 
of chopped parsley. Pour the mixture 
over the corn balls and serve them gar- 


nished with parsley. 
asparagus, dip 


Browned As- 
aragus . 
pores each stalk in beaten 


egg, then in grated cheese, again dip in 
the egg and roll in bread-crums. Fry a 
delicate brown in deep fat and serve gar- 
nished with blanched celery tops. 

OIL two pounds 


Spinach Soufflé B of spinach in salt- 


ed water until tender, 
then drain and press through a sieve. 
Melt one tablespoonful of butter, add the 
spinach, the yolks of three eggs, one-half 
of a teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth of a 
teaspoonful of pepper and let boil up 
once. Then remove from the stove and 
fold in the frothed whites of three eggs and 
one-half of a teacupful of whipped cream. 
Turn into the soutflé cases and bake in 
a moderate oven for twenty minutes. 


DRAIN one can of 


OAK one-third of 


Charlotte Russe S a package of gel- 
atin in three table- 


spoonfuls of cold water, pour over it one- 
half pint of hot milk and stir until the 
gelatin is thoroughly dissolved. Add one- 
half a teacupful of sugar which has been 
beaten with the yolks of three eggs. 
Strain the mixture, and when cool stir in 
one quart of whipped cream, the frothed 
whites of three eggs and one teaspoonful 
of vanilla. Pour into a mold lined with 
slices of sponge-cake and put onice. Serve 
in tall glasses garnished with whipped 
cream and little hatchets which have been 
cut out of sliced pineapple and colored 
red with a few drops of fruit coloritg. 


CREAM one 

Pound-Cake pound of butter, 
add one pound of 

sugar, the beaten yolks of ten eggs, one 
pound of flour and one-half of a tea- 
spoonful of grated nutmeg. Mix thor- 
oughly, fold in the frothed whites of ten 
eggs. and add one-third of a teaspoonful 
of salt and one-half of a teacupful of 
brandy. Bake ina loaf tin, ice with white 


icing and decorate with red and blue icing. | 
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expe rienced 
housewite 
knows. and. 


the beginner 
should know 
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1 Baking l6wder 
Royal 
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Powders made from 
alum are sold at a | 
little lower price, 


but are injurious. 
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P Caches 
Bartlett Pears 


Apricots 


Strawberries SAVE THE PIECES! 
Muscat Grapes STOP AND THINK BEFORE YOU THROW : 


| AWAY THAT BIT OF LEFT-OVER FOOD 


P lums : By Annie M. Randall . : 


Good & 
Teethkeepi 
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retetetere’ 
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| Good teeth 
Good health 






WORK as a trained nurse And these are only a few of the many Good spirits 
takes me into many homes, ways in which the odds and ends of food Geed: conwlexion 
and I am often appalled at the can be used. The great thing isto have | gynny smiles 
me=—==s waste of food in small ways, them well seasoned, to vary the season- 
because people do not know how to use ing and serving, and to have the dishes 


P runes | up odds and ends of perfectly good food, look appetizing. 


AKE. it your rule to visit 


ee ee eed 
















or do not take the trouble to do so. There are other things generally thrown your dentist twice a year, 
| When my patient is allowed almost away in the kitchen which, with a min- i Make it your unfailing habit 
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Komi-Raffia 


If you have thought baskets the only 
beautiful things that can be madeol 
rafha, just embroider a table cover 
like this in Komi-Rafha, 36 beautiful 
shades—each shade in a separate 
box, price 10c, The name is on 
every box. Write for free book. 
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| Seeger Dry 
Ail’ Siphon 


The Seeger Siphon 


Its relation to your 
family's health 


HE health of vour family is de 
pendent, to a large extent. upon 
the purity of your food supply. 
To insure absolute purity food 
must be kept where it) comes in 
contact with only cold. dry. con 
stantly circulating pure air. Phat's 
what vou get in the 
EGE THE ORIGINAL 
PATENTED 
>) D AND ONLY 


ee 


SIPHON REFRIGERATOR 


Ano ounique device the Secges 
Siphon, keeps cold. dry air con 
stanthy moving threugh every food 
chamber at a trottorm temperature 
ef 88 te 40 degrees. Phis air is seo 
dry that wet salt placed on any ot 
the shelves will became porte: thy dry. 

Phere ds only one Scesu siplian 
Weoown the patents and nianita 
ture it enclusivels in Scegee Welrte 
eraters. [tots the mest pertet 
tnethod of refrreeratten, Plas tas 
beet proven ig fests dade by tay 
rallroads, leading hotels. ete. detere 
they installed Seeger Wetrisenater 
systems, 

Sold By Dealers Under 
The Seeger Guarantee 
Phatomeans that von mest Te 
absolutely satistied wath vou pei 
chase. Th we lave ne dealer dno your 
city weowdll ship eeu a Secge dines t. 
Herite frovtne Seowes Deve, Ttoes 
plains in an interesting way the oon 
struction and operation of the Sceves 
Siphon Retrigerator and its several 
exclusive features: gives retrigeraten 

facts worth knowing, 


Seeger Refrigerator 
Company 


Se. ST. PAUL. MINN 


x. ee } \ 
77° ae 
ty 


See this 
adjusting device 


Three Sweepers in One 


because the brush can be adjusted by a 
hnger touch to sweep clean long, medium 
and short nap carpets. When the brush 
is almost worn out you can set it in the 
lower notch where it will continue to do 
good work for a long time. 


a cardboard model, not a 
child’s toy, showing how it 
works, mailed on request 


The NATIONAL costs little, runs eas- 
ily, has genuine bristle brush, and many 
other features which make it the one 
you should buy. On sale everywhere in 
United States and Canada. 

Prices $3 to $5, depending upon 
trimmings, 


Ask your dealer to show you 


NATIONAL SWEEPER COMPANY 


7 Laurel Street, Torrington, Conn. 





Send Us Your 


We Will Dye Them and Weave 


Velvety Rugs 


Totally different and far superior to any other 
rugs woven from old carpets. You choose 
the color and size of your new rug. 
i Plain, fancy or oriental patterns. Re- 
Sime versible, seamless, soft, bright and dur- 
S54 alle—yuaranteed to wear 10 years. Money 
pleted withi back {ff not satisfied. Every order com- 
you ca in three days. Your old carpets are worth money; 
n save half the cost of new ruvs. 

FREE Write for book of designs in colors, our liberal 
freiyht payment offer and full information. 


Olson Rug Co., Dept. 121, 40 Laflin St., Chicago 








SOCIETY SANDWICHES 


NEXT TIME YOU GIVE A TEA OR BRIDGE 


THE DELINEATOR FOR APRIL, i913 


MAKE SOME OF THESE FOR YOUR GUES'IS 


By Rhena Anita Pugsley and Virginia Reed 


[NCE afternoon tea has devel- 
oped from an occasional func- 
tion to an every-day affair in 

| =< an increasing number of homes, 
the sandwich has likewise risen in impor- 
tance, until from a homely slab of bread 
and meat it has become a dainty and 
most toothsome confection. 

In preparing the modern sandwich the 
underlying essentials are a sharp knife— 
one that is really sharp, and not merely 
sharpish—bread of a firm, fine-grained 
quality, at least a day old, and butter that 
is soft enough to spread easily, but is 
not melted. 

It is well to bring the butter from the 
refrigerator as soon as the sandwich-ma- 
king begins, and by the time the filling is 
ready it will probably be soft enough to 
se. If not, it should be thoroughly 
creamed with a large spoon, as for cake. 

It is a good plan to butter the bread on 
the loaf before cutting, using a broad- 
bladed knife for the purpose. Then 
spread the filling on one side only, put 
together, trim the crusts and wrap in a 
damp napkin until ready to serve. 

Here are some unusual and delicious 
fillings for sandwiches: 





= 


STONE half a cupful 

of ripe olives. Add 
one sweet green pepper, 
remove the seeds and cut up in small 
slices. Chop together until very fine; 
combine with cream cheese which has 
been mixed to a paste with French dress- 
ing, and spread. 


Ripe-Olive 
Sandwiches 


i 


Fig CHOP fine one cupful 
Sandwiches of figs. Cook to a 
paste with one-half cup- 


ful of hot water. Add one teaspoonful 
of lemon-juice and set away until cold. 
Spread on the prepared bread and dust 
with finely chopped nuts. 


PREPARE pea- 

nuts and roll with 
a rolling-pin, not too 
fine. Mix with an equal quantity of but- 
ter and roll again thoroughly. adding a 
dash of paprika, salt and a little lemon- 
juice. Mix with cream cheese, season 
again, and spread. 


Peanut-Butter 
Sandwiches 


CHOP together one- 
half cupful of seeded 
raisins and one cupful of 
English walnuts. Add one quarter of a 
cupful of grated coconut and one table- 
spoonful of grated chocolate. Mix well 
together, moistening with sweet cream. 


Sweet Nut- 
Sandwiches 


"TAKE one cupful of 

cold string-beans 
and mash to a fine pulp 
with a silver fork. Add four teaspoonfuls 
of olive-oil, one teaspoonful of vinegar, 
salt and a dash of paprika and a very little 
onion cut up fine (or one-eighth of a tea- 
spoonful of onion salt). Mix all together. 
Butter may be used instead of olive-oil 
if preferred. Cold asparagus and green 
peas are equally good for these sand- 
wich-fillings. 


TONE dates and 
Date 5 Te 

chop fine. To one 
weak ibis cupful of pulp add one 


Vegetable 


Sandwiches 








tablespoonful of orange-juice. Mix well 
and sprinkle with a little powdered cinna- 
mon. These are best with bread made of 


entire-wheat flour. 






AKE a filling 

of pimentos 
and English wal- 
nuts chopped together and mixed with 
cream cheese and French dressing. Place 
four slices of white and brown bread ar- 
ranged alternately one on top of an- 
other, with filling between the slices, and 
press down firmly. Then cut through 
perpendicularly, with narrow slices show- 






White and Brown 
Bread Sandwiches 


ing the alternate layers of white and 
brown bread. These are especially good, 
and may be varied with different fillings 
as desired. 


Pineapple "TAK Es slices of pine- 
Sandwiches apple which have 
been swectened and al- 


lowed to stand for several hours. Add a 
generous half-cupful of maraschino cher- 
ries and chop together until rather fine. 
Mix with mayonnaise and spread. 


Marshinallow T AKE thin round 

| Sandwiches crackers and spread 

with cream cheese. 

Place a marshmallow on top, and dot 

with a bit of butter. Put in a hot oven 

just long enough for the marshmallows 

to pulp up, and serve at once. The oven 

must be piping hot or the marshmallows 
will flatten down and be tough. 





HESE are the tiniest 


| Chives | - in form and mildest in 
tt flavor of all the onion fam- 


ily. The bulbs are less than a quarter of 
an inch in diameter and grow in clusters; 
the leaves are awl-shaped, being cylindri- 
cal and hollow, and grow to be from six to 
ten inches tall; the flowers form a globular 
umbel and are a purplish-rose color. 





VS fo Se cel 
Pimento 
Sandwiches | of a pound of soft 
cream -cheese add one 


teaspoonful of chopped chives, one salt- 
spoonful of mixed mustard and two table- 
spoonfuls of minced pimento. Add 
cream, and beat until soft and creamy. 
Spread between thin slices of buttered 
bread. 


St. Patrick TO TWO tablespoon- 
Sandwiches fuls of finely chopped 
mint add two tablespoon- 


fuls of chopped parsley and two teaspoon- 
fuls of finely chopped chives, and mix with 
a mayonnaise to which has been added 
one-half saltspoonful of paprika. Spread 
upon thin slices of fine-grained white 
bread. 


Salmagundi W ASH, skin and 
| Sandwiches bone one Holland 
herring and chop very 


fine, add the chopped breast of a roasted 
fowl, two hard-boiled eggs. one-third cup- 
ful of chopped ham, one minced anchovy 
and two teaspoonfuls of chives cut in 
very small pieces. Mix together and 
blend with French dressing and spread 
between buttered bread sliced very thin. 





BLEND two tuble- 

spoonfuls of 
creamy cottage- 
cheese with one tablespoonful of orange 
marmalade. Spread on thin slices of but- 
tered bread and scatter over each slice a 
saltspoonful of chives cut exceedingly 
fine. 


peheon CUT very thin’ slices 
Sandwiches from round loaves ot 
brown bread and spread 


on them a generous amount of cottage- 
cheese which has been well seasoned with 
salt and pepper and made pink by being 
mixed with the juice from preserved cur- 
rants. Scatter over each a small amount 
of chives cut in small pieces before press- 
ing two slices together. 


Cottage-Cheese 
Sandwiches 









EEL one cucumber, 

slice very thin, mari- 
nate in French dressing 
for one-half hour; add one teaspoonful of 
chopped chives. Spread thin slices of en- 
tire-wheat bread with paprika butter, 
made by rubbing one teaspoontul of pa- 
prika in two tablespoonfuls of creamed 
butter, then place a layer of cucumber 
slices, cover with buttered bread and cut 
in desired shape. 







Cucumber 
Sandwiches 


TO ONE-FOURTH 





Ready-Made 
Breakfasts 


Delivered at your door 


Ready to Eat 
That's the modern 
way — easy for the 
Housewite- brings 

t 


Sy TA gra etter £6 the 


family table. 


ordet a 


When Vou 


Post 
Toasties 


from the PrOcer,, YOu 
Sa Ur ee deli LOUS dish 
tO) breakfast, lunch o1 
supper without worry, 


and at trifling cost. 


These 


of toasted Indian Corn, 


tasty crisps 


dainty in favour and 
rich in nourishment, 
add pleasure tO any 


meal. 


Tempting 
and Sweet 


Ready to Eat 
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RECIPES CONTRIBUTED BY OUR READERS IN THE | ) 
STATE WHERE THE ALTITUDE IS HIGH ( f/ 



























AND WOMEN HAVE THE BALLOT } — Onyx Ware 

4 Your kitchen eq Fi 
= - ( 
j 5 ihe will be far 
I itistactory, eff ! | 
Mock Chicken f| "HIS month the daughters of Col- Fried Chicken f ) BA bicar | 

_ orado—land of pure air, magnihi- -_— ae f "seve | | 

; ; ; cent scenery, and fearless men and wom- Cia ea — 4 ™* | epel : 

J : a U wish en—bring to us some of their choicest Wa 5 H a young ae f- 7 “oy a 

hi O serve pressed culinary formulas. Fasterners going chicken careful- F Bh 8 tes 

chicken when you there are often perplexed ichen recipes Ivy and dry with a | 

are to have several] fruc and tricd go wrong. The reason is soft cloth, then un- : 
Suecsts, and can not due lo the raretied air, which Colorado joint. Heat one : a ae : 
obtain chickens try cooks understand and make allowances tablespoonful of /; eae Va _ i 
« ’ . mas . Lhese recipes all reliable in . ee Qa Onyx War | 
mock c¢ os for. These recipes are all relia 7 en is : | | 
and ch icken., places where the altitude is high. butter and ey a f | 
id none will be the lard in an iron spi- ga Sa | 
wiser. Boil three der, roll the pieces ae ee Sipe 
pounds of beef on the bone, with one of chicken in flour in which has been Cape JE Sh ae mt j 
OU can forget what jou have bcos pound of fresh pork, until quite tender. mixed one teaspoonful of salt and half ise lutely sanita | 


about Grape Juice. 

that possesses a combin 
quality absolutely new—a revelation in new. 
ness and betterness to lovers of Grape Juice. 

hie gtapey Alavor is richer, mellower. It 

__ new, tempting appeal the taste cannot 
reast. Combining more ie ever before deal: 
Ing pleasure with perfect healthfulness. Nothing 
added—nothing needed, In sterilized bottles — 
ar proof, with patent top which you can open with 





Use a small quantity of water. Buil as much pepper. Lay in the hot fat 
with this a split beef bone containing and cook slowly until thoroughly done. 
marrow, also a bay.leaf or clove. Grind but do not turn but once. When your 
the meat after it has cooked and cooled. meal is almost ready for the table, roll 
Run through the chopper three hard- six crackers into fine crums, beat two 
boiled eggs and two slices of Sstule bread. eggs light. have some hot butter in 


Season with salt, pepper and parsley, if another spider, dip the cooked: chicken y 


desired. Add stock to moisten and press. first in the beaten egg and roll in the “‘TheWorld’s Best EnamelWare” 







Here is a Grape Juice 


ation of flavor and 










Let it stand several hours. A number cracker crum, and fry to a golden brown. 
of housekeepers who have tried this Do not let the chicken cool before the 
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your fingers—no opener needed. At the foun. claim that they prefer it to the real second frying. “are today from your deale ! 
tam or your dealer's. You need only one Red pressed chicken, as it is just as delicate. Mrs. A. L. S., Idaho Springs, Colo. a hg ie ty ane tei 
Wing experience to say “Red Wing” always. less expensive'and more easily prepared. id Giscntnti nek Govelews aaa 
Mrs. J. F. S., Montrose. Colo. ivewana Ct T about four ir dealer write ONYX 
Bacon Entrée slices of fried ba- Epi Sats eH ues Ony aaa 
: ich in time ge 
Bread Baking BOIL three large : con, the same of fried prove the most expe 
in High Altitude or six small pota-  Jiver and two medium boiled potatoes | tor Onyx trade mark on lab 
toes, mash very fine into very small squares: then add about FREE Interesting Illustrated 
through a colander, add one Jarge table- two cupfuls of toast-crums (bread. will 2 Booklet “Kitchen Wisd 
spoonful of lard, two tablespoonfuls of — do), salt and pepper to taste and a little ie ee 
sugar, and one and one-half pints of the — savory. When mixed place in a baking- ColumbianEnameling & Stamping(y, 
water the potatoes were boiled in. Beat dish and pour over all one pint of milk 124 Beach Street Terre Haute, Ind 
until free from lumps. Add one com- into which has been mixed two well-beat- a “rr: 





pressed yeast-cake which has been pre- en eggs. sprinkle grated cheese on top 
viously soaked in a quarter of a cupful and bake a nice brown. Do not allow it 


of lukewarm water. Stir well, cover and — to become too dry. TRY A CHANGE 2 T 














set In a warm place overnight. In the G. E., Denver, Colo. 


morning sift two and one-half quarts of 2 
flour and one and one-half tablespoon- Peach Tapioca PARE one dozen OF FLAVOR aa 
Pudding 


fuls of salt into a large bread-pan. Into large peaches, cut 









loaves and a pan of biscuits, adding a from fire add one-half teaspoonful of salt, 
little scrap of butter toeach biscuit, knead- one-half cupful of sugar, the juice drain. ia cae ae! 
ing it in. Again paint the tops withlard — ed from the peaches and stir thoroughly. 
and allow it to rise one hour. Bakeforone Pour half into a well-buttered pudding 
hour in a moderately hot but not quick — pan. add the peaches and cover with the 
oven. Mrs. P. T. 8., Rugby, Colo. rest of the tapioca, cut a piece of butter 

the size of an egg in small bits and scat- 


Stuffed Cabbage | [AKE a num-_ ter over the top. Bake one hour and 
; f ber of the out- — serve with cream and sugar when nearly end 2c stamp f 
| (Jewish Style) | | 
| side leaves of a cold. When fresh peaches are out of | Ss neta 


large cabbage after the coarse green ones season, use the canned. omitting the 


) 
the middle of it pour the bread-sponge in half. remove pits, phere are Ww ndé rrul possibili ey 
and add gradually one pint of lukewarm — sprinkle with one-half cupful of granu- ties for delightful new desserts, | 
water. Knead for half an hour. Then — lated sugar and allow to stand overnight. puddings and sweets in 
lightly “paint” the top with soft lard, One cupful of tapioca should also soak 
and set in a warm place, well covered, overnight in’ one quart of cold water. | e 
/ until it rises to double its bulk. which = In the morning cook tapioca and water ap eine 
THE FI 


will be in about six hours. Mix into five one hour in double boiler. On removing 








have been removed; place them in a ves- sugar. Mrs. C. ALS., Denver, Colo. | ain ¥OUr gad . 
_ sel of scalding salt water until they become De eee ae aR one ie 
wilted. Prepare according to the amount A High Altitude Two cupfuls of || Cresce me | yoke ur - 
needed. in the following proportions: Sponge-Cake granulated sugar, | — tL E 4, a 


small piece of suet, a good-sized onion one cupful of warm water. six eggs, two 
chopped fine, one cupful of rice, carefully smal] teaspoon{ ulsof baking-powder sifted e k 
washed. Mix well by kneading, adding — with the flour. Whisk up the yolks of the | Butteric Designs 
salt and pepper. Drain the leaves and eggs well, add sugar and beat again, then : “1 : 
place a large spoonful of the meat mix- the warm water. Flour and_ beat well. for Embroidery, Braiding, be 
ture into the hollow part of the leaf, roll Carefully fold in the whites of the six eggs ittle dress 
loosely into an oval shape, leaving room that have been beaten stiff. Bake in a shows you how . ers a i 
for the rice to swell. Tuck the ends in — slow oven. three-quarters of an hour. This ACCESSORIES: gifts, ete. Giv Knitting A 
securely or tie them, so the mixture can makes a thoroughly reliable high altitude structions for Embroidery, £ fancy 
not come out when boiling begins. Cover — sponge.cake. Crochet and all kinds of fancy iA sd 


One pound of nice tender beef ground, a -—' two cupfuls of flour, | 




















' with hot water and Larvae! till ten- Mrs. C. F. B., Scholl, Colo. needlework. i 
' der. Serve hot. This is an attractive | 

| and appetizing dish. | Potato Dumplings | LAKE three Any Butterick Transfer Free 
| KE. M. R., Colorado City, Colo. for Scan Gh 8 large boiled with every copy = 
! aegis Fricasseed Chicken | Potatoes and run 25c (By mail 7c extra) 
















NE cupful of through the ricer 
| A cese, O sweet milk, a or sicve; add one well-beaten egg, one 
generous piece of but- — tablespoonful of flour, one teaspoonful of 
ter, salt and pepper to taste. Put overthe chopped parsley and salt and pepper to Butterick Building 
fire, and when aa add one cao a Mix the above ingredients thor- 
spoonful of flour made into a smoot oughly, and make in little balls and dro eect 
rete with cold milk and the sliced whites into the boiling stock. Keep boilinp fy i FAY Idea INGS 
and grated yolks of two or three hard- _ briskly until the dumplings come to the ; 
boiled eggs. Arrange four slices of toast top. 





Of All Batterick Agents 0° 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. 
New York 





































a keep your te 
E7We will guarantee to mones. 16s 
eal Stockings for 1, eter 
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on a platter, pour the sauce over them Try one first and should the dumpling nner and. winter than yon, 
and serve hot. This. for want of a better go to pieces when boiling. add a little governs Botton at waist og 
name, we call “Egg-ley Toast.”’ more flour. Serve immediately. Bebuy. Where no dealer M0 gaa 





b falder. 
. : r18Q (0. & 
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Mrs. J. C. L., Colo. Mrs. L. G. B., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


| Every cow in 
| every herd is regu- 
larly examined by our 

trained veterinarians, and 
must be absolutely healthy 
in every respect before the 
milk is used in the manu- 
facture of 


bout 73 0rclen 
EAGLE 
CONDENSED 


MILK 


THE ORIGINAL 











All herds are well pastured, housed in 

scientihcally sanitary barns, and prop- 

erly fed—all of which insures pure, rich 

milk from which Eagle Brand is made. 
Send for 

“Where Cleanliness Reigns Supreme,” 


‘““My Biography,’’ a book for babies, 
Borden’s Recipes. 


 BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 


“Leaders of Quality’’ 
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Moe SOAP EAU MGT RESUME U TET 2 a) 1 eT TS 


Ee who own the very 
best in silver should insist 
on the very best polish to pre- 
serve and beautify it. 







ore: 60 S66. ae THADE-MAQK 0:0 ce aR 


oe ooo FINAN ee MERIT ATES 






~ 


is unsurpassed. Made 
from a formula forty 
years old, by the larg- 
est makers of | silver 
polish in the United 
States. Miuillions have 
used it with perfect 
satisfaction. 

It cleans all metals, 
marble, glassware, Sic, 
Ask your dealer for it. 


| A large Sample Jar, enough to clean all of your 
: silver, sent for 4c in stamps to pay postage. 


3 J. A. Wright & Co. ,25 Court St. , Keene, N. H. 
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SALAD DRESSING 


j A salad dressing made without 
good olive oil is about as satisfactory 
! as an omelette made 


without eggs. 

The fine imported first press- 
ing Olive Oil that goes into 
Yacht Club Salad Dressing is § 
renowned for its pleasing bouquet 
and its unmatched nutlike flavor. 


Write for Free Recipe Book 


a Yi me se a Ta . 
e Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
@ 100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $2.50. Write for 


oe samples. 100 Visiting Cards, 50¢. 
‘ ENGRAVING 00., 1035 Cheatnat St. Philadelphia, I's. 
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MAYONNAISE DRESSING 


THE EASIEST THING IN THE WORLD 
TO MAKEIF YOU ONLY KNOW HOW 


By Anne 


GREAT many housewives are 
deterred from using that most 
wholesome article of dict, may- 
== onnaise dressing, by the mis- 
taken idea that it takes a great deal of 
time and skill, special apparatus, etc., to 
make it. A pint of good mayonnaise 
can be made in about twenty minutes 
with only one egg-yolk; the only utensils 
needed are a pint bowl and a Dover egg- 
beater. 

_It is much cheaper to buy your olive- 

oil in gallon or half-gallon tins than in 
bottles. Get a good quality of oil. The 
cheaper oils, especially the Italian oil, are 
strongly flavored, and therefore disagree- 
ible to many palates. Good olive -oil 
has no disagreeable taste. 
_ Do not keep the oil in too cold a place 
in Winter as it will thicken, and if used 
in this condition will surely curdle. If 
it should become thick, place the can in 
a warm room until the oil becomes liquid 
again, when it may be safely used. 

Plan to make at least a pint of dressing 
at atime. One egg-yolk will make that 
amount. If covered and ina cool place 
it will keep a week. Have all your in- 
gredients at hand and have them cold, 
especially in Summer. Fill a cup with 
olive-oil and have lemon-juice or vinegar 
at hand. 

If the dressing is to be used at once, 
lemon-juice is better, but if you intend 
to keep it a few days, use vinegar, as the 
lemon-juice causes the mayonnaise to 
‘separate’ in a short time. 


To Make the | [NTO a pint bowl 
Dressing - drop one egg-yolk 
and stir slightly with 


a silver fork. Add a quarter teaspoonful 
of ground mustard (more or less as liked), 
a speck of cayenne, and stir again until 
smooth. Then add a few drops of oil 
and stir with the fork. Add little more 
than a drop of oil at a time, beating 
well, until about a tablespoonful has been 
added. Then you may add a teaspoon- 
fulat atime. As it gets stiff, thin with 
half a teaspoonful of lemon- juice or 
vinegar. 

As soon as there is enough dressing in 
the bowl to catch on your egg-beater, 
remove the fork and use the beater, 
which mixes it much more thoroughly 
and permits one to use larger quantities 
of oil without fear of curdling. 

When about a half cupful of oil has 
been added by teaspoonfuls, you can 
pour in a quarter cupful at a time, beat- 
ing vigorously until the oil is absorbed, 
then adding a teaspoonful of lemon-juice 
or vinegar and beating again. 

Proceed in this way until you have 
used two cupfuls of oil, or as much as 
you wish to make. Then add one tea- 
spoonful of salt (the dressing is apt to 
curdle if salt is added at the beginning), 
and taste. A great many people do not 
season their mayonnaise highly enough, 
with the result that it is insipid and 
tastes “oily.” 

Keep adding salt, pepper and vinegar 
until you get a rich flavored dressing 
which suits your taste. A little chopped 
parsley or a few drops of onion-juice im- 
proves it for many. I often use the vine- 
gar in which pickled peppers have stood. 

Mayonnaise made in this way seldom 
curdles: if it should, start again with a 
fresh yolk, adding the curdled mixture 
slowly: but if one is careful not to add the 
oil too fast at first, and to beat well, 
there is little danger of its curdling. If 
the dressing is to be used for a fruit salad 
a cupful of whipped cream !s an Im- 
provement. Add it to the dressing just 
before serving. 

Olive-oil is a valuable food and there 
is no more palatable form in which it can 
be taken than mayonnaise dressing; 
therefore I hope that these simple direc- 
tions will encourage more housekeepers 


to use it. 





M. Burke 


The boiled dressing which is so com- 
monly used has very little nutritive value. 
It contains far too much vinegar to be 
wholesome, and lacks that smooth, rich 
flavor which good mayonnaise possesses. 

If you want to make some mayonnaise 
dressing and have not an egg-yolk avail- 
able, mix a half teaspoonful of ground 
mustard with a quarter teaspoonful of 
Water into a smooth paste. Add one 
teaspoonful of powdered sugar. and then 
proceed as with any mayonnaise, adding 
the oil slowly at first and thinning with 
lemon-juice or vinegar. Dressing made 
in this way tastes as good as that made 
with an egg, but lacks the rich golden 
color imparted by the latter. 


Duchess | | AKE one cupful of 
Salad cold chicken or turkey 
cut into dice. Add two- 
thirds cupful of celery cut fine and one 
tablespoonful of minced onion. Add a 
little salt and toss together with three 
tablespoonfuls of mayonnaise dressing. 
Let stand an hour or two. Ten minutes 
before serving add one-half cupful of 
tart apple cut into dice and one-quarter 
cupful of English walnut-meats broken 
into small pieces. Add enough mayon- 
naise to moisten well and serve in lettuce 
cups. 


Cott UB the salad 
| eee | R bow! with a small 
clove of garlic or 


mince the garlic very fine, add two cup- 
fuls of cottage cheese and two teaspoon- 
fuls of chives cut fine with scissors, one 
teaspoonful of salt and one-half salt- 
spoonful of paprika. Mix well, add a 
little rich cream if necessary to help it 
retain its shape, then stir in lightly three 
tablespoonfuls of chopped pimento; pile 
upon a bed of cress and ornament with 
pimento cut in fancy shapes and place 
upon ice until needed. Serve with 
mayonnaise dressing. 


: T IS best to cook 
| ssa ee | I fowl for chicken salad 
| the day before it is to be 


used. Select a plump one, medium size, 
with white, firm flesh. Put into a kettle 
of boiling water, to which you have added 
a sliced onion, a couple of bay-leaves, a 
stick of celery or a half-teaspoonful of 
celery seed and a slice of carrot. Bring 
quickly to a boil, then push back on the 
stove or over the gas simmerer, whcre 
the water can be kept just below the hard 
boiling point until the chicken is tender, 
but not stringy. This will make the 
dark meat almost as light as the white. 
Take the kettle from the fire, but leave 
the chicken in the broth overnight. A 
short time before serving take all the 
flesh from the bones. rejecting all the 
skin, fat and gristle. Cut in dice-shaped 
pieces and measurc. 

Take nice white stalks of celery that 
have been cleaned, scraped and crisped 
and cut into the same sized pieces as the 
chicken. allowing enough to make about 
two-thirds the quantity of the chicken. 
Toss together, add enough of the broth 
in which the chicken was cooked to make 
rather moist. season with salt, pepper 
and a little lemon-juice. then add enough 
mayonnaise to cover each piece of celery 
and chicken. Toss lightly again, arrange 
on crisp white lettuce leaves. garnish with 
celery tips and olives and dot with small 
spoonfuls of mayonnaise. 

IX one pint of 


Cottage M le 
Cheese Salad cottage cheese 


with one-half cupful 
of chopped English walnuts, one tea- 
spoonful of chopped chives, one teaspoon- 
ful of salt and one-half saltspoonful of 
paprika. Form into balls and arrange in 
nests of lettuce. Serve with a mayon- 
naise dressing to which has been added 
some chopped olives and capers. 

















Worth 
Looking 


Into 


The choice of a table 
beverage frequently has 
much to do with the health 
and happiness of a family, 
not only the children, but 
grown-ups too. 


The New Food Drink 


INSTANT 
POSTUM 


is proving most satisfying 
and beneficial in homes 
where it has taken the 
place of coffee and tea 
which contain caffeine 
and other harmful in- 
gredients. 


This new beverage re- 
quires 


No Boiling 


It is regular Postum 
percolated at the factory 
and reduced to a soluble 
powder. 


A level teaspoonful in 
a cup with hot water, 
and cream and sugar to 
taste, produces a_ very 
fascinating beverage in- 
stantly. 


Instant Postum is free 


from caffeine or any harm- 
ful ingredient. 


Sold by Grocers every- 
where, 90 to 100 cup tin, 
50c.—40 to 50 cup tin, 30c. 


A trial tin (5-cups) sent 
for grocer’s name and 
2c. stamp for postage. 


‘“‘There’s a Reason’’ 


Postum Cereal Company. Limited, 
Battle Creek. Mich... U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Company. Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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TRICKs THAT CLEVER HO 
TRIED OUT. 


| A Pointe 
} r f 
the Philippines 


SOME Of the 
Most Cxquisite 





accom plishin g the 





hand- . 

and embroidery in things that make up the sum of the house- 
the world ig deg wife's work outside of the actual prepa- 
in the Philippines ralton of meals, 

and it is all dgue eer bas available items, but none will 
without the eee € acknowledged or returned. 





AN eeodery-hoop, 
ee ‘by pi iene a large frame 
gether. Phe 8 re Pieces of wood to- 
from that in ich h He aD 
kerhice he aes embroider a hand- 
inehaee S¢€ enough to hold a 
ehen-cloth. These frames have advan- 
lages over the hoops in that all the design 
'S im view all the time and the cloth is 
Stationary until all the work is finished 
and, best of all, the worker can use both 

ands on the work at once. When the 
natives wash their fine cloths. they put 
them in these frames and rub soap in 
With the hands, then pour clear water 
over the cloth, and lastly rice-water and 
leave them in the shade until dry and 
they require no ironing. Especially is 
this a fine way to launder embroidered 
cloths. 

Mrs. M. L. K., Philippine Islands. 


PUSH two com- 

mon pins in op- 
posite directions 
through the corks of bottles containing 
poisonous medicine and there will be no 
danger of picking up the wrong bottle 
even in the dark. The prick of the pins 


To Mark a 


Poison Bottle 





will remind one of the contents of the 
bottle. 


Mrs. N. A., Greeley, Colo. 






QO MAKE flowers 

last a week or more, 
four things are neces- 
sary. First, do not try to arrange them 
the moment you get them, but put 
them in a pail of water for a few hours, so 
that every stem will be under water up to 
the flower. Second, cleanse the vase 
thoroughly before putting in the flowers 
and change the water every day. Third, 
the cooler you keep the flowers the longer 
they will last. If you are too busy in the 
morning to enjoy them or aye sis out 
for the afternoon, do not leave t em a 
the living-room. for they are not a : 
such a temperature. Every nigh pe 

vase in a cool place, or better still, 
Daa he stems up to the flowers in a 
plunge : ior Fourth, cut about a quar- 
pall ee off each stem in the morn- 
veh eer more trouble to do this under 
va but it pays. If you cut the stems 
ae jinary way air bubbles get into 
: sree and impede the taking in of 
the stem: 


walet. 1, 0'C., Washington, D. C. 


be ver y , 
I is way: La 
2 eae first *illing the bowl 
ab of white soap and warm 
. th a nail-brush and the suds 
me ‘air! out, working from the 
hare fe ther to its tip. As soon as 
hanes ‘ou brush out looks clean, 
: ea fou under the cold water 

i see free from soap. : 

top dripping. then 
This takes a very 

the marabou will look 

did when new. 

d Rapids, Mich. 





Making 
Flowers Last 





WHITE marabou 
collar or aigrette may 
successfully 
t on the slab 





cleane 


rd tne 
jte, as il 

Ts Gran 
TO SOFTEN a paint- 


that has 
brush d to harden, 





vinegar 10 COVET. 


out like new. 


e sas (7 
C. L. Caiion City, Colo. 
. "9 


USEKEEPERS HAVE FOUND AND 
WHAT HAVE YOU DISCOVERED? 


ee 
WE HAVE thought 
our Wisdom of M 
Suggestions, such as short cuts in house. 
keeping methods and the culs in house 


One dollar each will be 





A Blackboard for 


best to confine 
any to helpful 


the Kiddies 





easiest way of 
thousand and one 


THE best in- 
vesitment I ever 

made was when I 
put sixty-three cents 
into a yard of 

| blackboard canvas 
for my two little 
ones. I[ used cent-a- 
foot molding and some brads and fast- 
ened the canvas firmly to the wall of the 
living-room. The molding is so narrow it 
can easily be mitered with a sharp knife. 








For Every Importani 
Window, Choose the : 
Unfilled Grade 


Brenlin Shades are now made in three +. 
ular priced grades, to meet the needs at cig, 
home and every kind of window. 





t 


Ali ‘oiitdining chalk i. | . 
: ttle box containing chalk and an eraser But for every important windowaaes _ 
as its special place on the living-room wineoe fhat you want to oe i bat” nin 
able. ‘ as pina : ca you will find it most economical to chowe + a 
table It also has a w ay of disap pearing Brenlin Unfilled grade. For this stad. i 
entirely if left anywhere else. ae of gt saya coh mite the re 
te ? : : ‘ “hlling” that in ordinary shades so if 
When kept indoors by bad_ weather cracks and falls out in unsightly streaks a Dep 


“pin holes.” Sun won't fade it nor water sc 
it. It is supple ~ not stiff, yet always tas Ie 
straight and smooth, and realy shai. ae 
Made in many artistic tones to harmni: 
with any decorative scheme. For windows! 
yard wide by 2 yards long, 7. Spectal ax: 
and Brenlin Duplex—white one side, dark ti 
other—made to order at proportionate pria. 


75c, 55¢ and 30c 


(except in Far Wes) 


The two other grades of Brenlin - Arendin Fi: 
at 55c and Arendin Machine Made at He-vlle 
found by far the best window shade values at tice 
They are cut full length and finished v 
Look for the Brealin lab. 


the little ones spend much of their time 
at the blackboard. My little seven-year- 
old runs to it the first thing in the morn- 
Ing to try a new list of words. a sentence, 
a rhyme, or some number work. Some- 
times she finds I’ve written her or her 
little brother a letter, and she sounds 
and spells it out to an anxious little lis- 
tener. Picking-up time has become an 
exciting game. I write the name of an 
article not in place, daughter spells it out 
and they take turns making a mad dash 
to put things away. 
G. R. F., Olympia, Wash. 


To Clean I VO R yY may be cleaned 
Ivory 


with a soft tooth-brush, 
a white soap and tepid 

Water, Alter washing, dry the ivory . | 

well, brush clean, dip the brush in alco- 





prices. TI 
unusual nicety. 
the wrapper. 


Write today for the Brenlin Book 


This book shows actual samples of Brenlin ins! 
colors, and gives many helpful suggestions tor tic 
artistic treatment of your windows. With: 
will send you the name of the Brenlin deal » 
your town. CHAS. W. BRENEMAN & (1. 
2040 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


For sale by leading dealers everyuhen 


re + ees : : AIL _ If no dealerin your town can sy77" : 
hol and polish until it gains its former aon Beenlity, write us and we will sc on \ 
ERS you direct. We satisfacton.: t: 


sheen. If the water gives it a yellow tinge, 
dry the ivory in a heated place. If yel- 
lowed by age, place it under a glass jar 
with a vessel containing lime and muriatic 
acid, and set the whole in the sunshine. 
The lime and acid mixture must not 
touch the ivory. | 


hundreds of orders by mail every year. 








' There’s But One |” 


‘BEARING OWeepel 


SELLS] 


a great many 
years to reach fe 
fection in any art. It has 
taken thirty-seven years af \ 
constant effort and exclusive | 
attention to produce Bissell’- 
“Cyco” BALL-BEA estas fe 
Commencing with the crude machine F 


Mrs. J. H. M., Fort Worth, Texas. 
BEFORE washing 


windows on the 
outside all places 
where the putty has loosened around 
the window-panes should be filled. This 
may be quickly and neatly done with a 
mixture of plaster of Paris and water ap- 
plied with a case-knife. This will “set”? 
in a very few minutes and all traces of the 


When Putty 
Has Loosened 




































) ; of thirty-seven years aco, we have con : fe 
plaster can be removed from the glass by stantly improved the Bissell until todar ae ‘ 
rubbing with a dry cloth. Jtis the most highly perfected sweeper | eos 

ie : pte! in the world. We make the test suceper eee e 
Mrs. U. J. S., Payson, Okla. simply because we don’t make anything ae 
else but hae le We are the only exclu: uieon 

: sive manufacturers of carpet sweepers in ; 
TA KE one part | the world, hence we ought to produc tle beta 


A Good 


Furniture Polish 





best and most saleable sweeper. 
When buying, insist upon lasing a sweeper lear. 
ing the name BISSELL's and the tradewet 
“Cyto” BALL-BEARING, This will insure w 
yeu the best carpet sweeper made. For sale 
fy all the leading trade. Prices $2.75 to Gh. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co, 
Dept. 6 =~, p 
Grand Rapids 


gasoline and two 
parts cottonseed -oi]. | 
Shake thoroughly and rub furniture, first 
with a woolen cloth and then dry with a | 
cheese-cloth. This preparation cleans and 
polishes furniture thoroughly. | 
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Mrs. A.C. P.. New Iberia, La. 


THE very sim- 

plest method 
to use when put- 
ting lace ona round centerpiece is to allow 
one-quarter more lace than the center- 
piece measures, roll tightly, dip the upper 
edge in water and allow to dry in this 
shape. When thoroughly dry, unroll 
and you will have a circular lace edging 
all ready to sew on your centerpiece. 


gest ex- 
| Clusive car- 
| pet sweeper 
, Manafacturers 
in the world.) 


Lace on a Round 
Centerpiece 








I like those 


Hear- 
It-Snap 








N. 5. M., Brooklyn, N.Y, Ball and 7 
T IS an excellent Socket A) 





Cotton Bags for I 
Vegetables plan to have cot- 


ton bags in which to 
put celery, lettuce, tomatoes and other 
green vegetables before putting them j nto 
the refrigerator. The shelves and ice- 
box are kept clean, the vegetables fresh, 
The bags are made of light cotton cloth 
or of cheese-cloth and go into the weekly 
wash. N. H. D., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Cogan vanlan dnl dnl deka 
Perfect Baker—Fuel Saver 
eabsolutely dependable. every day. yea 





in. vear out. Built on honor, of best mate- 
rials. Adl gyoints riveted—always remain 
practically air tight. lols lined with pure 
ashestos board—assures dependable even 
baking heat. saves half of fuel. 

Outwears Three Ordinary Ranges 
“ONLY range made of charcoal and 
malleable iron. Malleable tron can’t 
break—charcoal iron resists rust 300', 
greater than steel. 


Great Majestic 
Malleable and R an rs] e 


Charcoal iron 


oy nodal 
ot peresce ed fret : , 
‘ loom lever. trstie oct ee 


copper teres 

| CaN od jiie 

| i rn Pan oe GM ae q 
| eat, ‘ore ex diese Juste hited Marjestle tecture 
| 


Loy aaae 
Le arty 4, 


Open end ash pan weatilatcd ash put ash cup. 
Ask dealer to show you where Majestic is 300 
crronmeer than other ranges where most ranges 
are weakest, Pop sce dey heat ote Tere ry pe vil 
wort. oe itity sip FO states Ney : 7 
it ny steer sty de Miipests poadpce ct thp od 8 od 
rote 0 Write fer peo 


NPojeets le ate 


2 ‘ *Peuivlise Conipativion? 
Majestic Manufacturing Co., 
Dept. 153 St. Louis, Mo. 
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Makes Things Hum 











; hd ! Six 7A 
on Washday! 7) "34 
This is the 1900 Motor Washer ten 1) 


hat is revolutionizing washday. 
truns by motor power at a cost of 
‘cents a week. Does the washing | 
ind wringing so swiftly and _ well 
hat housewives can scarcely be 
ieve their eyes when they see the 
lean clothes out on the line 
sours ahead of the old way! 
it washes a tubful of dir- 
jest clothes in Six Minutes 
-or even less! Wrings the | 
lothes with equal rapidity Qo 
ind better than by hand! ¢=—sc= 
It’s more like play than 
work to use this wonderful was 


1900 Motor 
WASHER 


Sent on Free Trial! 


“yy 





) Patents d ‘ 

i U. 3. and in for- 
eign countrics. 

No trouble to keep servants when you have this Motor Washer. 
They delight to use it. It is the finest washing machine in the 
world. The trial will prove its supremacy. We gladly 
send the complete outfit, mcuding Wrinyer—at our expense—to 
any responsible party for four weeks’ severest test in the Jaundry, 
Try it on heavy blankets, rugs, dainty laces—everything! 
Mudy its design and construction; unlike any other washer. We 
take it back at ourexpense if you decide you can do without it. 
Terms, cash or small monthly payments. 


Electric or Water Power—Take Y our Choice 


If your house is wired for electricity, you can use the Electric 
Motor Washer, which attaches instantly to an ordinary electric 
light fixture. If you have running water, of sufficient power, 
or ae use the Water Motor Washer. Lach style does perfect 


work, 
Write for Fascinating FREE Books 
Read the amazing story of the 1900 Motor Washer. Then send 
for one On trial and see the wonders it performs, 
Address 1900 WASHER CO., 6039 Court Street, 
Ringhamton, N.Y. If you dive in Canada, address Cana- 
dian ER Washer Co, $93 Yonge St., Toronte, Canada, 








Then— 
You’li Know 


You'll know how vastly superior Elec- 
tro-Silicon really is, only after you have 
tried it yourself on silverware or any 
ine metal. For nearly fifty years 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


has been the best article on the market for 
cleaning and polishing with least labor 
Gold, Silver, Plated Ware, Aluminum, anc 
all fine metals. Nothing so good, nothing 
$0 economical. Send address for 


FREE SAMPLE 


ore 8a 
Ur, lic. in stamps for full sized i 
box post-paid. f | 

= == 













Silver 


Polish 


The Electro Silicon Co., 
20 Cliff Street, New York. 

Sold by Grocers and 
_ Druggists Everywhere. 
We pack Hamilton Coupons, 


















YOUR SUNDAY 
BREAKFAST 


By Enuna Paddock Telford 


Codfish Tongues ‘THESE small 
and Sounds _ morsels, cooked 
in any number of 


ways, furnish an esteemed delicacy for 
the breakfast-table. Soak in warm water 
several hours, or until fresh. Scrape off 
the skin, then boil and serve with egg 
sauce on toast, or after heating slowly 
in milk pour a thin white sauce over 
them and serve on toast with a garnish 
of sliced eggs hard boiled, or fry in 
clarified butter, handling delicately in the 
pan, drain on soft paper and serve with 
tomato sauce and parsley. 


Broiled Finnan | GET the imported 
Haddie haddic, if possi- 
ble, cut in small 


squares, skin and parboil. Wipe dry, and 
broil over a clear fire until a golden 
brown. Take up on a hot platter, and 
place on cach piece a small bit of butter, 
into which a few drops of lemon-juice 
and a sprinkling of parsley have been 
worked. 


A Breakfast Dish CUT off the head 
of Bloaters _ and tail of the 
fish, loosen the skin 


at the neck with a knife and finger and 
pull it off. Split the fish with a sharp 
knife, remove the back-bone and soak 
in cold water overnight, or, if you forget 
to do that, for twenty minutes in water 
nearly at the boiling-point. Arrange 
the fillets in a baking-dish, cover with 
milk, dot with bits of butter and bake in 
a hot oven for ten or fifteen minutes. 
Garnish with a little finely chopped pars- 
ley or sprigs of watercress and serve with 
fried sweet potatoes or mealy baked po- 
tatoes. On a cool morning there are few 
more appetizing breakfast dishes. while 
its cheapness puts it within the reach of 
the most impecunious. For a change, 
the fillets may also be broiled over a 
glowing fire, may be baked in buttered 
paper cases, or cooked au gratin. 


Fish 
imbales 


P LAKE as fine as possible a 

cupful and a half of any 
cold fish. Add two well- 
beaten eggs, a cupful of milk and salt 
and pepper to season. Fill small but- 
tered tins or cups about half full, set 
in a pan of hot water and bake about 
twenty minutes. Turn out on a hot 
platter and pour over them a cupful of 
cream or tomato sauce to which a tiny 
bit of mustard has been added. Garnish 
with parsley. 

If preferred the molds may be lined 
with freshly cooked spaghetti, left long 
enough to wind spirally around the mold, 
beginning at the bottom and going up un- 
til the top is reached. 


Creamed Salt SOAK the fish 
Mackerel overnight and 
wipe dry before us- 


ing. Broil on a buttered gridiron over a 
clear fire. Lay on a hot dish and pour 
over it a cream sauce made as follows: 
Into one cupful of boiling water stir 
two teaspoonfuls of corn-starch, rubbed 
smooth with one tablespoonful of butter: 
cook until well thickened. Add a well- 
beaten egg. mixing carefully to prevent 
curdling. Cook a moment longer, scason 
with a teaspoonful of chopped parsley 
and a saltspoonful of pepper. 


. ALT > mackerel are 
oy . neither so plentiful 
nor cheap as they were 


twenty-five years ago, but occasionally 
one baked fills the demand for some- 
thing different. Soak the fish overnight 
in a large amount of cold water, with 
the flesh side turned down. Wipe dry. 
lay in a baking-pan, add one cupful of 
milk and set inthe oven. Bake about 
twenty-five minutes, put on a hot dish. 
butter lightly and garnish with sliced 
lemon. 
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Housewives who hnow 


& Kingsfords Corn Starch 


want our new 
Cook Book 
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Send your name 
on a post card 


Here is a Cook Book worth while. So full of original 
and helpful suggestions that it will be welcome in every 
home. Beautifully illustrated color-pages show new 
desserts and dainty dishes and how they should be 
made and served. A book to be prized by every 
woman who must meet the daily problem of giving 
variety to the home table—who wants new and appe- 
tizing recipes, at the same time considering economy 
and nutritive values. The collection of successful 
recipes for home candy-making is remarkable— direc- 
tions so simple that the young folks can follow them 
with results that will delight all the family. Every 
recipe in the book is practical—tried and proved—and 
has the authority of well-known cooking experts. 

Send your name today before the edition is exhausted 
and you will receive a copy free by return mail. 

a rO is the favorite syrup in millions of American 
S22. homes. It is the great spread for bread: 
delicious on griddle cakes, waffles and hot 

biscuit. It makes fine candy—taffy, fudge, fondant creams 
and chocolates. There are two kinds of Karo—Karo 


(Crystal White) red label: clear as strained honey: very 
delicate flavor—Karo, blue label: full rich flavor. 


Ask your grocer for Karo today—and write 
for the Corn Products Cook Book. Address 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
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Percolator 
Urn Style 


with 
Alcohol Burner 


A Good Cup of Coffee 


made in the 


VERSAL 


Coffee Percolator 


on the Stove 


The first requirement of a cup of 
coHee is that it taste right. If it saszes 
right it will be right, for coffee con- 
taining tannin is disagreeably bitter. 

The moment you taste coffee made 
‘n the UNIVERSAL you know it 1s 
pertect. Its freedom from bitterness 
proves that it contains no tannin. 

By the U NIVERSAL a 

yf the aroma OF Havor is ost J 

none ¢ vd he coffee is ready to 
2 


steal > hoiling point Js 
fore the PED ad eng 
serve a UNIVERSA L. method 


' E <. “$6 
fection Of the drip process, 
ee Ke te tem Ties much 
2 vale ‘onse- 

other percolator, oF = 
rater as ting a greatcr amou lee 
\ -extracting ' the coffee. 
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HIS MAJESTY, 
HELP HIM TO PLAY, | 
AND EXERCISE TO KE 

By Dr. B. Wallace H 
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ter Ba- NOTE:—Tue DELINEATOR has a bab 

Hi by cry ic, a consulting department that will make 

. -—s~if he the many baby problems that 9 others fine 
Wants to. Let lo solve. Dr. B. Wallace Hamilton, w 


him kick. Let him 
sun himself, 

A baby’s way 
of taking exercise 
is by crying, kick- 
Ing and waving 
his arms. In- 
dulgence in these 
three elemental 
instincts should 
be allowed, that 
baby may expand the lungs, develop the 
muscles, and properly maintain the ap- 
petite and regular movement of the 
bowels. You may not know it, but a 
half-hour’s lusty cry each day is really 
beneficial to your baby. 

After the first month, baby should 
be allowed to kick and use his ‘arms 
as he sees fit for fifteen to twenty min- 
utes two or three times daily. For 
this exercise he should lie unclothed on 
the bed or in a large clothes-basket in 
Which a thick blanket has been placed. 


will answer you. 


CHILD should never be urged or 
£4 taught to walk. 

He will do so quite readily when his 
legs are strong enough to support him, 
and harm is often done by trying to force 
him to walk too soon. 

The period of baby’s existence when he 
begins to stand and is graduated from his 
clothes-basket is a most Important time 
for the consideration of his proper and 
sufe exercise. Exercise he must have, 
but at the same time he should be kept off 
the tloor where he is exposed to drafts. 

This is not an easy matter with an 
active child who is about to begin to 
walk and has a tendency to explore by 
creeping. Every tloor, no matter how 
well carpeted or protected, has its cur- 
rents of cold air, but if he is not permitted 

to creep about at will he will not get the 
proper exercise of his muscles and will de- 
velop in a faulty way 

[ would suggest for this period an exer- 
a valuable adjunct to baby’s 
welfare. After he is dressed, washed and 
fed he is placed in the pen on a quilt and 
the door of the pen is closed. He can 
then proceed with his explorations in 
safety. stand up, roll about, sit down, 
creep or walk. and at the same time avoid 
the possibilities of rolling down-stairs, 
being burned or stepped on. 

The exercise-pen gives us a@ maximum 
of safety and exercise with no chance of 
injury, and allows the child to exercise as 
much as he is cager to. This pen is not an 
expensive Juxury. It is useful in small 
nurseries. It can be made to fit over a 
bed, which is another practical point in a 
crowded nursery. It is constructed of 
one-fourth-inch pine boards nailed to- 
gether, two thicknesses being used for the 
floor. It may be made of any size, gener- 
ally 1x6 feet or 4x4 feet. It Is joined by 
iron mortises and tenon hooks and can 
be readily disjoined. Its elevation from 
the floor is any height above three inches. 
[It can be used out-of-doors in Summer, 
always in the shade. 


( Se pen 


5 are Y should sleep and play in fresh 
air, out-of-doors if possible. 

Train your baby to have his daily nap 
out-of-doors whenever the weather per- 
mits, properly shielded from strong 
winds in Winter and guarded from mos- 
quitoes in Summer. 

The only times baby should not go 
out-of-doors—I mean a baby over three 
and one-half months old—are on foggy 
and very windy days, when it is raining or 
snowing, when the temperature is w 
twenty degrees Fahrenheit, or when it is 
cloudy and much melting snow is on the 
| . et 
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helping to keep hundreds of New York 
well, wants to help you in the care of Yo ) 
When you have read what he tells you th 
month about the importance of air and exercis 
for babies, turn to page 254 of Tuk DELINE 


letters to Toe DELINEATOR, care The Coi ncil- 
ing Mothers’ Department, and Dr, Hamilton | 
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TOR, and let Dr. Hamilton help you lo keep 
a record of baby’s increase in weight. — ; 
Write us about your baby. Address your 
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until he is two mo1 ths < | 
After four months & ye, i 
er, baby can be out+ | 


\ 


hours each day. This tin 
he grows older. The t 
child’s out-of-door airings 
between ten A.M, and three 
and Autumn between mi 
p.M. In midsummer ¢ 
outings should be time 
ing and early ever in # 
YOU can not give’ aby | 
air. “ 
Very young babies must 
accustomed to this by airing 
thoroughly several times ¢ 
one-half hour. After this pe 


baby to another room and 


room before bringing him pack 
This daily indoor airing is do 
windows wide open from the to 
closed so as to avoid drafts, a 
placed in his carriage d essed | Ir 
doors. The carriage may be wheel 
about the room. In this methodol @ — 
door airing the lungs of young in ants ie 
come gradually accustomed to taking. 
cool air and there is re 
colds. You will also find color and ape 
tite much improved. 
Sleeping out-of-doors is benef 
don’t forget to see that baby 
protected from the direct glare of ihe 
light, either by hood, sunshade, or by 
turning his back to it. Strong stnslin 
both indoors and out may be grateful to 
us, but to a blinking, defenseless tot it 
dazzling and irritating and may Gis 
injury to the eyesight. ee 
Never take baby out-of-doors Wi 
cold hands and feet, and be sure thath 
body is sufficiently warm; but, on theothe 
hand, do not overwrap him like a: num 
my and cause him to perspire, as this! 
sure way for him to catch cold. 
To keep baby well, we will observect 
ercise and fresh-air precautions, Mis 
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that are not exercised will cease {0 de 
velop, So babies that are I ot lowed 















exercise will not grow. 


Nutrition depends on pro er 0 idat 







and circulation of the bloo 
not have the former withot 
door air nor the latter withou 
air with proper exercise. 

Remember that children 1 
too closely housed, in overhi 
ly ventilated rooms, and d 
and exercise, are going tol 
tites, become pale and 4 
casily and sleep badly. 
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SaveYour Skin 


are well developed and strong; 
- their smiling faces indicate good 
health and happiness. 

_ If you start your baby on 
Mellin’s Food today, he will 
grow strong and healthy, as 


have thousands of others. 
> Write today for a Trial 





Bottle of Mellin’s Food. 
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_ Mellin’s Food Go., Boston, Mass. 
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Gossard Maternity Corset 


Mothers-to-be will find this new GOSSARD garment 
exactly what they want—the only thing of its kind—and 
because of the front lacing principle, it is the ideal Ma- 
ternity Corset. It combines trimness and comfort during 
maternity, keeps the figure shapely, always comfortable, 
and a safeguard to both mother and child. Get the 
GOSS , and only the GOSSARD, which is 
recommended by leading physicians. Only then can you 
be sure of both safety and appearance. 

The GOSSARD Maternity is boned with flexible 
featherbone; has triple-lacing in bat. allowing utmost ex- 
pansion, and double half-lacing in the back to allow for 
adjustment at bottom of corset. It has a soft extension in 
front, which, when adjusted, forms a perfect abdominal 
support. So scientifically is the garment constructed that 
the excess weight is equally distributed and carried by the 
upper back m in contact with corset, and by the 
shoulder straps, thereby permitting more activity in the 
later months, and preventing the usual distressing fatigue. 

For sale wherever GOSSARD corsets are sold, and 
by mail, prepaid, in plain package—satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Price $5.00. In ordering, give present waist 
measure. Send for free GOSSARD booklet illustrating, 
besides this, the maternity brassiere, and other attractive 
GOSSARD models. 


THE H. W. GOSSARD CO. 
118 South Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
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GREASELESS wlll 


from the unpleasant 
effects of cold and 
wind, keep it soft 
and smooth and the 
complexion radiant, 

Snow White and 
Honestly Pure. Will 
Not Grow Hair. 


















HIS MAJESTY, 
YOUR BABY 


brassware as sulphur is apt to do. All cracks 
about windows and doors should be sealed 


with cotton or paper before lighting the for- 
malin candle. 


How to Prepare Beef for Children 


I HAVE been advised to give my chil- 
dren scraped beef. Will you please 
tell me the proper way to prepare it? 
Mrs. J. W. S., Maine 


With a sharp knife scrape al! the tender, 
pulpy part from a piece of round or sirloin 
steak three-fourths of an inch thick. Season 
with salt only. Make into sma!l flat cakes, 
and broil for two or three minutes. 


Curing the Habit of Nail-Biting 


N Y CHILD has a very bad habit of 

biting her finger-nails. She has 
had it for over a year, and I have tried 
properly cutting her nails, but she per- 
sists In the habit. Is it possible to 
cure her? 


Mrs. J. W. K., California 


There are several more or less effective 
methods to be tried for curing this injurious 
habit. - Putting bitter substances such as 
aloes or quinine on the nails is an old- 
fashioned cure, but one that is often effective. 
Compelling the child to wear gloves or mit- 
tens will often overcome the habit if per- 
sisted in. A more stringent cure is that of 
placing splints on the arm so that it is im- 
possible to bend the clbows in order to get the 
fingers to the mouth. An appeal to the 
child’s pride may be of benefit; also the giving 
of a pretty manicure set may stimulate an 
interest in the proper care of the nails. 


Caring for Baby’s Bottle 


AS MY child is bottle-fed, will you 
4 4 kindly advise me what kind of nip- 
ples to use and how they should be cared 
for? Shall I boil them, and are the holes 
already pierced in them? 

SUBSCRIBER, Idaho 


\ plain black-rubber nipple with one small 
hole in the top is the proper one to use. They 
may be boiled once when new. This should 
not he repeated, as boiling spoils the rubber 
and makes them unfit for Nipples 
should be rinsed in cold water immediately 
after using and later placed in a covered glass 
containing a cold solution of boric acid, 
Once daily the nipple should be turned inside 
out and scrubbed with a brush and hot soap 
suds, then carefully rinsed in cold water and 
placed in the cold boric-acid solution, which 
should be prepared fresh cach day. It ts 
preferable to have three nipples, using them 
alternately. 

Nipples may be bought with or without 
holes in the top. If you purchase blind nip- 
ples, heat a cambric needle until red hot, 
then burn one hole in the nipple until tt is 
just large enough for the milk to drop through 
when the bottle is turned upside down. It 
should not run through in a steady stream, 
as this might choke the baby and give him in- 
digestion. Do not use a safety-pin to make 
the hole. 


USC: 


The Tonsil Question 
\ | Y SON, aged seven years, has very 
1 large tonsils and I have been ad- 
vised to have them removed. Please 
advise me as to the best time of the year 
for this operation. 
Mrs. S. L. J., Canada 


It would be best to have the operation done 
at once. You have been well advised to have 
them removed—not cut off. If possible place 
him in a hospital for the operation and for a 
day or two following. 


Prickly Heat 
NM Y ONE-YEAR-OLD baby has se- 
vere prickly heat and it makes him 
so irritable. He shows a loss of weight 


‘hen he has it. . 
tas Mrs. K. B. M., Wash. 





Either soda or starch baths are curative, 
soothing and grateful to baby when he has 
a heat rash. The soda bath ts prepared by 
adding a tablespoonful of bicarbonate of soda 
to the bath. The starch bath, which is also 
effective for hives and chafing, 1s made by 
simply adding one-half cupful of powdered 
laundry-starch to the bath. These baths 


may be given daily. 


| 
| 
| 


>wearsaPRIN I ZESS 
find a source of satisfaction in the two sea- 
sons’ guarantee—in the all-wool quality, the 


dainty style lines and the perfect fit at collar, 
shoulder, front and hip that always mark a PRINTZESS. 





' 


You can have this feeling of satisfaction yourself, if ; 


you'll visit the local dealer who advertises PRINTZESS 


and put these garments to the test of a personal try-on. 
A booklet of “Style Sketches” will be sent on request. 


The Printz-Biederman Co. 
1215 West 6th Street CLEVELAND, O. 
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WORK FOR THE 


me 
FILE THESE PROGRAMS CAR 
THEM OVER EVERY ONCE 


By Helen M. Wins! 


Wis 
Publisher of the Official Register i 
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Plg ¢3-" (eee nn 
actly one \ S_ AN example of civic work a 
year since | little out of the ordinary Uines, 
we made the accomplishment of the Wom ans 
our first offer to Club of Mercersburg, Pennsylud ta, 
: is worth mentioning. A small 





provide a system | mittee has, in the past two 

of exchange for pro- | written or com piled a History o fer- 
grams for clubstudy. cersburg, an old town which has been” 
As before mentioned, the home of many notables, including — 
our system proved President Buchanan, Harriet Lane 


a success from the Johnston, Governor Findlay, Jane and 
Sart! aicd he Sumi Elisabeth Irwin (who became the | 
hebnat: ahishes bene. wives of the Harrison brothers, one |) 
sit pechage as pao being mistress of the White House in |) 
iting by it last 1841), and of many more well : | 










year mounted well people. 
into the hundreds. Mercersburg was an important 
The result, indeed. ‘rading- post in the eighteenth century, 
diene Combination as in ee h dcp yas nae she coated ‘ind hae gia 
bi Se and hats shown in our S Pa tige, tinuance of the plan pieniett: ; “at coil the 
us Style Book we will pring Style by which we fur- hee Strtes of the 1 


send you FREE jf other States of the Union; so that the 


THE STYLES, 
eer : ‘ere selected by the hishes 
‘at = »y the h 
rc fashion experts in New York City he 
et afar the elegance, the judgment and 

se that have made us the largest sellers 


of garments to New York women 


THE SERVICE 


that is not as goodall throughas it /ood 


THE ECONOMY 


prices ts made possible by our 


You Must Send for the 
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we guarantee. We sell nothing 
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son the surface. 










shown in our unmatchable 


! enormous business, 
and by the small-profit policy which has made our 


business one of the very largest in all the world. 


by Grau Grex 
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nish club programs 
during the coming 
year; and as this is 
one of the most im- 
portant months 
for club committees 
who have in hand the 
preparation of next 
year’s work, we shall 
devote most of our 
space in this issue to 
such programs. 

\t the outset. 
however, let us 
again call atten- 
tion to the plan of- 
fered by THe DeE- 
LENEATOR. -First, 


fifty years. In this way much local 


whe would undertake similar work 
for other communities. 


labor and research which this work 
required were very great. The result 
is a fine book of two hundred and fifteen 
bages and eighty illustrations cover- 
ing a period of over one hundred and 



















historyis preserved, together withmany 
old customs, traditions, pictures, elt., 
that will grow more and more valuable 
with the succeeding years. 

It is good work, and one that more of 
our clubs might do for the older towns 
of America. Mrs. C. F. Fendrick of 
Mercersburg, Pa., is chairman of the 
committee who have done this work. 
and will doubtless be able to give sug- 
gestions to other clubs or individuals 
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Write us what your Ve 
club wants to take up for next season's — least fifty inquires ory 
work, whether art, literature, civics, his- line, and have eferred 
lory. cducation, travel, laws for women. number — June, 1912, — 
Perhaps you may prefer what is called a grams and look theme 
“miscellancous program,”’ giving one or — while. Perhaps you. 

Iwo meetings to all these subjects Or any stamped and ade eosed 

ot them. Whatever you choose, we will we urge every asker lor 


hut sesel Cooper 
Saori aoa 


for how little money a woman can be truly 
This Bouk sent FREE upon request, 


e straw braid and 
which practically 


really to learn 
well-dressed. 


88202—Picture Hat ma‘ 


le of fine malin 


trimmed a) a hander acaped How of colt mescaline ilk Iry to mect your needs, even if we have her inquiries. 

ane all black, white, navy blue ck SS eed with ae 1 prepare a sper ial pr gram tor you. ; Last year there were 

gold color trimmel “ery Special Value Pa: second. enclose with your letteroneor for a good programa 

fancy and black s 's Eponge Dress—new. and ata ee. more outlines of your past years. Chis Kconomics. Here is 
69202 Weated with collar and vest O front of waist and will give us some idea of the Way you do which came to us in xe 


‘hed buttonhole tril 


- as il 
Made ren) blue, or tan, 0 


18 an 
earl buttol aca Ret | in 
Ais Colors: Copenhat My bust measures 
shure = hite S1ZeS v= t¢ 

W a nee sure. 
ae i! inches bust measure. 
and 4 ' Lingerie Dress 
202—Misses pe Twith beautitu 
71 ‘Jecombined Wit bow tie C 
l yoidered vO! sstrated. ' hic DOW, 
h , as ilustri carl bu 


d stitc immed with white; 


ort lengths 38 your work, how cxhaustive a program you 

$4.5 desire and how much actual study you 
care to put in; and also, it will doubtless 
prove to be just what some other club Mvstie. 


who will ask for help will want. EVOLUTION OF THE HOME. 
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of handsome all-over em, “7 : 
rer | shadow lace. Designe 

of black velvet ribbon 
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exactly AS oa white Dean eee White only. ae ey oe $3.98 = 4r7 aay | Third, do not plan to make your pro- PLACE OF THE HOME. 
dra at ide a ease ‘ ano Waist made Ey es * grams too discursive, too exhaustive, too 7 Home THe Unir or Gi 
2, Ha New Bulgarian, Fran embrover with the wide . vay ey fe general or too crowded. Better do a Chemistry of 4 DUS 
La a ite voile: |, colors contra as iHustrated ied Ete ede ae 7 hittle well than skim_ lightly over a pro- i F: 
of sma Dainty ces embroidery, 1 gg es 32 to Biba i : gram that might easily daunt a college MEETING 1. “7 
anite ¥ jn white, | a 5 invisibly 9 © 00 MS CE president, and then feel that you know all LECTURE AT SCHOOTHOI 
ve ordered Waist ae \ aia nie? there is to be known about your subject. AUTHORITY Oo Ea 
gariad extra Spe svi Any Other - ) ™”, At a TRY, WITH EXPER A ENT 
am No connection 1 COOPER (0 -tp : | OR instance, last year an inquirer MEETING 2, ; 
~ GE CSA SP | from a small Western town wrote: CHEMISTRY OF Datty L 
“We are beginners. We wish to be AIR AND WATER AS Foop, 
| amused as well as instructed For a STORY oF A Lup or CoA 
| regular program of systematic study, MEETING 3, ¢ 
| please give a synopsis of The Advance- CHEMISTRY OF THE LAUNE 
| ment of Civilization from Earliest REMOVAL OF STAINS, W 
Historical Times down to the Present. CHEMISTRY OF COOKING, 
| Not, however, along purely histarical MeErtrne 4. 
| lines, but through the arts, sciences, CHEMISTRY oF B KING: 
| literature, Greek drama and the like. Foop ADULTERATION A 
We meet only once in two weeks and DETECTION, a 
| have some spectal days at that, so there HOUSEKEEPER’S- ABO 
will not be need of your making too Use. : 
much of it!”’ MEETING 5. ‘ 
| Now, as our young people would say, CHEMISTRY oF Lac 
‘ | ‘What do you know about that?” Enough cure elec ician t 
+ to fill an entire college course, properly periments, If not 
aes studied. I tell the story to illustrate periments with k 
=P how not to do il. MEETING 6 


Again, do not fill every date for the CHEMISTRY 0 Pr 
year several months beforehand. This amine w; 


mistake is often made, and the result is ing ys 
that some good, timely subject comes up 
that must be let alone because all the 
club dates are filled, so that when the 
time comes for prompt, intelligent dis- 
cussion of timely subjects like widowed 
mothers’ pensions, or better laws for 
women, or some special bill that your — 
State Federation is pushing in the Jegisla. 


We Prepay 

Express or 
Mail 

Charges 
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Prof Anderson’. 
arter Billion Meals 


p year, the h t 
uffed Whent a “wes = a ate 250,000,000 dishes of 


P of, Anderson’ 


r 
: S fo 


ed impossib| 

lhis morn; ais 
~ MIN, Perhaps 4 mi: 

On the breakfast table, mS mullion people Woke to find them 


“exploded. A few years ago 


Why this immense Popularity ? 


Some fj 
rst bought the : 
; ; em On the } 
aT€ scientific foods. it doctors’ orders, For these 


All the millions of granules 


are blasted to pieces, so digest; 
can instantly act. pieces, so digestion 


Whole grains are made wholly digestible, 
They are the best-cooked foods in existence, 


But most users somewhere ate a sample dish. It tasted 
like toasted nuts, 

The crisp, porous grains, thin-walled and airy, melted in the 
mouth. They woke to the fact that these Puffed Grains are fas- 
cinating foods. 

And who ever stopped using them? < 

There are millions of breakfasts served without them today, 
but that’s because folks don’t know. Did you ever know a user 
of Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice to go back to lesser foods? 






P uffed Wheat, 10c Except in 
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LOVE AND 


DOES THE LOVE OF MAN AND wo 
DER PROPER CONDITIONS, LAST F 


following letlers becat 


NOTE: A while ago we asked our readers the 
esling replies lo it. We would like lo print them all but lack of space forbids. 3 
ise they present such entirely different points of view. 


Is Love Eternal? 

=—yjO ANSWER this question fully, 
a | we need the philosopher’s rea- 
son, the poet’s insight and the 
“=== revelator’s experience of the 
more than mundane. Without going be- 
yond a simple introduction to the sub- 
ject, we can see that whatever is essen- 
tial endures. Not only the richest. and 
fullest life, but the most intense of human 
experiences and those which have most 
influence in forming character, spring 
from the opening of the heart to Jet in 
one supreme affection. 

When once this is felt, all other affec- 
tions seem of minor importance. The 
love of the marriage-partner is the central 
sun. Children, duties, occupations, the 
life of the community—all of these are 
important, but they circulate around the 
central love and are kept in order by its 
overmasticring attraction, 

If. then, the family is the unit of so- 
ciety, since marriage is the source and 
sustainer of the family, marriage is an 
essential of society in a higher and deeper 
sense than that of the propagation of the 
race. Great is that use to society which 
consists in furnishing it with new mem- 
bers, but more important is a high ideal 
and the recognition that “it is not good 
that man should be alone;”’ the embrac- 
ing of an opportunity to live for some- 
thing besides self, even if the ideal is only 
imperfectly attained. 

Here we have the argument for our 
first thesis: In eternal life there will be 
fuller opportunities for reaching ideals. 
Therefore love, which is life itself, will 
endure and will be ever nobler, purer and 
more powerful. 






ECAUSE love is precious, the fear of 

luss besets it; but the only death it 
needs to dread is that of aspiration. A 
wholesome dread of those activities of the 
earth-life whose fruit is spiritual death 
must be inwoven with every marriage- 
love for its preservation. 

If the truth were realized that there is 
an eternal marriage for which those only 
are wholly worthy who have ‘married’ 
their good intentions to deeds of love, or 
who have “embraced” the truth by 
uniting it with their heart's best affec- 
tion, would not earthly marriages be 
happier? 

We come therefore at the last stage of 
our Journey to Divine Revelation where- 
in is wisdom. The kingdom of heaven 
is hkened unto a wedding to which all 
are invited, but not all are worthy to 
approach (Matthew xxii. I—I4). If, 
therefore. the kingdom of heaven can be 
compared with a wedding, is it not evi- 
dent that there is something eternal in 
the quality of marriage-love? 

And though the men of the Gospel Age 
found it dithcult to receive the doctrine 
that marriage-partners are not to be put 
away at pleasure (Matthew xix. 9, 10), 
the teaching of Jesus has so far prevailed 
that permanent and happy homes with 
consorts united, not by caprice, but by 
firm bonds of a principle which is stronger 
than the legal code, are now the rule. 

There is but one passage in the Sacred 
Scriptures on which any misapprehension 
has arisen as to the perpetuity of mar- 
riage love: 

“Jesus answered and said unto them, 


Ye do err, not knowing the scriptures, 


nor the power of God. For in the resur- 
rection they neither marry, nor are given 
in marriage, but are as the angels of God 
in heaven.” (Matthew xxii. 29, 30). 
There will doubtless be some rearrange- 
ments in the life to come and mistakes 
will be righted, but there are married 
partners who can not think of separation 
without a pang of poignant grief and who 
may be nearing that union which js 
eternal. In any case it is right to look 
forward to such a union as to a sacred 
ideal. FLW. V. 


OUT OF THE LETT 


IMMOR'‘ 





above question and received scoq 


The Theosophist’s View of } 
[IDES the love of man and wen: 

under proper conditions last jores,«: 
Most people accept immortality with;: 
quibbling; then what about the imn:, 
tality of love? If a couple is hap 
married. here, will they be together a(;- 
death, and if so will their companions; 
be perpetual? | 

Will those who miss love here fr¢ : 
hereafter? Will a man grow to be my: 
a man and a woman more a woman, « 
will each grow toward a state of seli-x:. 
ficiency where love for a specific one dis 
not exist? 

All these questions find such a che 
logical answer in the teachings of Thess: 
phy that I can not resist setting the: 
down in the hope that you will print thes 
for the help of those who ponder over: 
problems of life. 

Man is a spark of the Divine Li 
growing to perfection by means of a 
periences gained in repeated lives her 
in this world. ‘Made in God's imag.” 
he is in his inmost self androgynous, mak. 
female, as is God; but to gain all eanhs 
experiences he dwells sometimes in ; 
male form, sometimes in a female one 

The soul is born into a physical boty 
spends a varying length of time ini: 

_ passes through what we call death, whic 
is merely the dropping of his physic: 
body, and then enters the inner worlds, « 
in other words, the heaven of orthodow. 
Here it remains a varying length of tire. 
the period extending from a few years tv 
as high as one thousand five hundred 1 
two thousand years. 

At the end of this period the soul re 
turns to physical incarnation and th 
same cycle is repeated again. This take 
place over and over again, until the scl 
learns all the lessons that can be taugh 
in Humanity, and the Divine has becom 
fully manifest in man. 

The goal of human evolution is » 
realize that the brotherhood of man i 
not just a dream that we are striving 
realize down here, but is in the world cf 
spirit an actual fact. There we and al 
that live are one. Here in this world 
know, love is the expression of that unity 
—love for husband, wife. child, father, 
mother, sister, brother. friend. 

At first it is selfish; it is my husbant. 
my wife, etc.; but gradually as the so 
evolves it widens its love and reaches 
out to embrace the children of other men. 
until it comes finally to the goal wher 
it loves all of humanity as even does such 
a one as the Christ, who is said to love 
every man as a mother loves her tins 
born child. 


[N THE light of these teachings, wt 

would say that the love of a man and 
woman might last forever, but it would 
not be in the end, as it was in the be- 
ginning, the love of man for woman, but 
the love of spirit for spirit. 

Most certainly a couple who wer 
-bound by a love that was higher thn 
mere physical attraction would be Ww: 
gether after death, and not only that 
but they would doubtless be drawn te 
gether again and again when they r- 
turned to incarnation in this world, no 
necessarily always in the same relation- 
ship, but possibly in all relationships. 

hen we take the larger view and look 
at one life here, as a day in a series «i 
lives, to have “missed love” in one life is 
not so sad. The soul has many lessons 
to learn and there are many “days” t 
come. , 

Undoubted! y the time must come whet 
an exclusive specific love for one will n0 
exist, but the soul grows none the pore! 
for that; rather is it the richer. The love 
that it knew in its earlier days is still its 
possession, but now that tiny bud of Jove 
as expanded into a magnificent fowe 
and embraces not only the one, but all o 
humanity; L. B.D. 
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Comfortable Summer Chairs 


ROM Canton, China, come these artis 

tic examples of Oriental « raftsmanslip 
—“hour-glass chairs "suggesting in every 
line cooland restful repose. Graceful inde 
sign, sanitary in construction and inexpen 
sive in price, Theideal chairs for summet 
use. Woven by hand, without a nail in then 
entire construction— prices $4.50 to $l2 cach. 

Send for Beautiful Booklet 


NG: ; 
lustraling in colors the various desjens ot these 
unique chairs, tables and stools. 
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WHAT DOKS YOUR 
BABY WEIGH? 


By Dr. B. Wallace Haniilton 


© ARI showing our DELINE- 
ATOR mothers a weight chart 
this month on page 254° so 
- that they may have a fair idea 
as to their babies’ growth. 

This chart with its transverse dotted 
line is an average taken after observing 
many hundreds of infants’ weight. The 
numbers at the top are the weeks, while 
those at the side are the pounds: the dot- 
ted line indicates what the average weight 
should be. 

To be robust, the newly born. child 
must have a certain average size and 
weight. There is a subsequent regular 
rate of increase in both these respects. 
There is a daily gain in weight of one- 
quarter to three-quarters of an ounce. 





QO NOT always expect your child to 

follow exactly the dotted line all the 

way through the year for the admiration 

of your relatives and friends. Many well 

and vigorous babies gain weight slowly 

and are often below the standard of the 
normal weight line. 

Do not worry over this fact, but just 
record a consistent gain and your baby 
will be robust. Please do not try over- 
feeding your baby just to make a pretty 
chart. Make a steady gain, and nature 
in the guise of light, air and sunshine will 
do the rest. 

No matter how much food is put into 
a child’s stomach, it is nourished and 
gains weight only by the amount it di- 
gests—the extra quantity does harm 
instead of good. More infants die of 
too much food than from too little. 

The weight should be taken with all 
clothing removed, once weekly, before 
giving the young hopeful a bath. 

It will be perhaps a surprise to some 
mothers to know that seven and one-half 
pounds is the average birth-weight for 
boys, with several ounces less for girls. 

There is usually a decided loss of 
weight the first four days of life; this loss 
amounts to from four to cight ounces, 
and is generally made up at the rate of 
four to cight ounces a week up to the 
sixth month. From the age of six 
months to one year the gain is less, and 
is usually from two to four ounces a week. 
At three months the weight) should be 
from nine to twelve pounds; at. six 
months twelve to. sixteen pounds: at 
nine months sixteen to cighteen pounds; 
atone year cighteen to twenty pounds. 


Al THE age of five months a healthy 
baby will usually have doubled its 
birth weight and at one vear have trebled 
it. These weights are, of course, only 
opproximate. Do not have any anxicty 
if there exists a slight deviation cither 
way. 

Bottle-fed babies do not gain weight 
as rapidly as nurslings, yet their gain is 
quite as regular if properly fed. 

During the hot Summer months there 
may be only a slight gain or the weight 
may remain stationary, a rapid gain 
taking place as soon as the cool months 
arrive. 

Weight is not only a good index of your 
baby’s health, but also a valuable guide 
in illness; and by familiarity with what 
is normal, detection of the abnormal 
is simple. Therefore each mother should 
know the normal weight so as to detect 
any unusual change which in many cases 
indicates some disease. 

Our weight chart. then, is not only for 
baby’s welfare but for you mothers and 
fathers to rejoice over and realize the plen- 
itude of ownership of such a wonder of 
creation as your own baby. 

Moderate-priced scales for home usc 
can readily be obtained in many shops 
and department stores, and it 1s one of 
the great pleasures of motherhood to 
note the growth and progress of the 
little babe, so fearfully and wonderfully 


made. 
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The Fabrics 
that Make Smart Gowns 


Good-looking clothes demand _ fabrics 
that are more than up to the minute in 
fashion. “They must have also the dependable 
quality that insures permanent good looks and 
the right width to cut to best advantage. For 
goods to be ‘fall wool and a yard wide’? no longer 
suffices. The best dressmakers and tailors have found 
that 54-inch goods not only cut to best advantave, 





















m  obut are by far the most economical in cost and labor. 
4 Hence the Arlington Mills ¥ 


standard ‘tall wool and a yves+/ 
ait al half acide 1s the safest 
cuide for buying worsted fah- 
rics today. 
































. You can be sure of style, the 
tinest all-wool quality and full 
y4-inch width if} vou get 
Arlington Nills dress fabries. 


look for the name on the 
oad th ee 
caer wearol., 


Garments made 

% of them keep their 
shape and look like 

new each time they 

are pressed, | 

lt you want to be sure that 
Your ready-to-w SIT. Sut, Cout 
or Skirt wall look well as lone 
‘IS It lasts, asi if it 1s made ot 


\rlington Mills fabrics. 


Morite for Rooklet D. A. 
“Fabrics in Vogue 
Spring 1913” 
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William Whitman 
& Company 


350 Broadway 
New York 
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WHITMAN & CO 
350 Bway, New York 


Name of Regular Dealer..... 
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Our boy will look 
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dressed in a“Little 
One” Blouse than 
in any waist he Adil 
ever wore. ; 
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Correct fit 


buy a Romper oy 


right Style 


you 
Money purchases 
and never-ending wear. 
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. eet making. the best materials 
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M i 

sateen: Blouses Made of the 

> €n, with colors Washine . 

hor tub doesn’t change ie 


finest ¢] 


STINE MMbravs. percale 
wont fade. » per ale S, 


cheviots «] ir¢eir 
Rompers made Thad: reins N adras, khaki and 


sulely of Yarn-dyed fabric s that 
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S ur , 
tyle, Phe Little One” Blouse is Made it] 


tatored to hug the they k 11) | t : ' t : th ohh) at tx hed coll i] 11 ith } utt : 3 
( AS Ki bth () Set <¢ Bre ix . ar. WI ) tOn and ta ftigaprd 
LtS are round Cornered there ts. nu Rap between the do r point i 7 at ah 
: ” ‘7 ' ‘ ' It Pi 4 1} 
, 
Rompers: Ma 
: AYE LIL \ ty les go fair ’ 
a real boy's garment Bie for boys and girls from 2 to 6 Boy's roniper tells at it’ 
5 KM. ANG Not the Same his sister wear yo it per feus at once that it's 
vears. flas that indetinable quality of sex to a 


perceptible degree: made with a fly. Just 

effect, very Wide and roomy jn the seat fal: sale 
is the little creeper tor baby. just beinnit 
roll around to its heart's content. In this 3 
undergarments, and this can be done v ith. 


Making. Collars and cu 
bands; cuffs and belts of rompers are all piped with 


| models for little girls—all made with a yoke 

ommodate the petticoats and underclothes. There 
to crawl about, Piving absolute freedom to kick and 
pattern we have kept in mind the need for chat ring 
mit taking off the creepers. Sizes. 6 12 and iS monthe 
s of blouses are staun hly made and Jhave pre-shrunl 
contrasting color 


ihter-lined 3 


\nd the buttons fresh) 


water pear! of an extra weight and brilliancy, each one sewed on with 1 strone threads and 

tied tight. Knee elastic in the Rompers is of a quality that does not rot in x ashing, 

Most important of all, the ~titching we don't believe you ever saw Blouses and Romper ewed 

sO finely and firmly with so many Stitches to every inch and should a thread break, the rest 

won't unravel, Seams are double-lock-stitched and hand tailored. No rough edges— no loose 

threads to show or scratch and chate, 

Fit. Rompers or Blouses must not he too small, oo" The Little One” Rompers and Blouses are 
= correctness. The sleeves are plenty Jong enough to Inve the cult where it 


sized with absolute 
belongs—at the wrist. 
“The Littl One’ and are not merely 
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Wise Brothers, 


64 Leonard Street 
New York 


' Rompers and 
‘mhe Little One | | an 
ae are your dealer's; if ple 
hg "LL be glad to tell you W 
nO by the label shown 
of the collar, which 
aler will guarantee 
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The Warmest 
Baby Garment 
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THE LONG RUSSIAN BLOU 


IS BEING TAKEN UP BY MISSES 





Blouse 6067; skirt 6075 
[Shirl OO75 describcd On page 285] 


HE new Russian blouse, or Russian middy as it is sometimes called. is be 
coming tremendously popular for young girls, fj CIA I a Oe 
belt around the hips, shown here in design 6067 for misses and small Wome 
_ [tas displayed by all the smart shops as a separate outing blouse and as 
part of wool, silk and cotton dresses, and is being taken up with great enthusiasm. In 
this design the body is in one with the upper part of full-length or shorter desetinnl 
the ne’ k Is open unless the removable shield is worn, Serge, cheviot, linen Dep: 
lin, gingham, chambray and cotton ratine are suggested materials » MD, 
| Or a Miss ol Sixteen Vears, two yards and one-half of material thirty-two inches 
wide and two yards and one-eighth of braid for one row will be required for the blouse 
its shown i) the small view. Three yards and one-quarter of material fifty inches 
wide with three-quarters of a yard of contrasting material twenty-seven | a wide 
will be required for the blouse with skirt H075 as shown on the fourd ne 
Design 6067 may be obtained in six sizec f < , . : 
iftay contS: IN SIX sizes, Irom fourteen to nineteen years. price 


general wear, is shown in design 6079 Its an 
: i 2 we S bd ba 
besides being easy to handle. Soft crown is a pe bs 


The turned-back .. pe 
a pretty shade of cotton ratine faced with whe ghee 1S chic and ) 
embroidery it is youthful and quaint; in pongee or cai ee iS chars 
In misses’ size, three-eighths of a yard of matemadit Gs ractice 
quarter yard of contrasting material twenty-two rty inc 
one-half yard of material thirty-six or more inch Wn nches 
yard of silk twenty inches wide to line, will be r €s wide for t 
Design 6079 may be obtained in four sizes a red. 
price fifteen cents. » tor ladies 
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535 
FirTH AVE. 
New Yor 


AMERICAS FOREMOST 
ORIGINATOR OF DRESS. 


“*T was very much sur- 
prised to find the won- 
derful way in which Sue- 
sine draped. I do not 
understand how you are 
able to manufacture such 
a beatiful material at 
the price you do, 


CLARA E. SIMCOX, 


AD SUESINE 


SAMPLES FREE 















Write today for the FREE samples—42 exquis- 
ite shades and colors of Suesine. Always when 
writing for the FREE samples, be sure to 
mention the name and address of your Dealer, 
and say whether or not he sells Suesine. 


Suesine is one of the most artistic and beautiful 
of all those finer fabrics which Paris has petted 
into fashion — it is THE silk in great demand 
for day and evening, house or street wear; for 
Suesine is fascinatingly soft and fine and lends 
itself admirably to the fashions of the day. 

In evening dresses it yields itself with wouder- 
ful grace to pleating, shirring, draping; and for 
soft, flowing folds, Suesine 1s especially appro- 
priate. It combines with laces delightfully— 
and when made up with heavy embroidery, 
its radiant beauty seems sharpened. 





There is no genuine Suesine 
Silk unless it bears the name 


SUESINE SILK 


on the edge of every yard 
You know who is responsible for Suesine Silk. 
Why should YOU have faith in the imitation 
when the manufacturer is so ashamed of it that 
he is AF RAID to stampa name on it! 
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No matter where you live, it is 
easy to get genuine Suesine Silk 
If no dealer in your vicinity has Suesine Silk, we 
will see that your orderis filled, just as cons eniently, 
by a reliable retail house, at 39c¢ yard. 
Write AT ONCE for the 42 FREE samples, 
Suesine Silk in CANADA is 50c yard. 


BEDFORD MILLS 


Desk 4 
8 to 14 West Third Street, New York City 
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Now on sale in your own town 


HE demand for London Plumes orig- 

inally sold only by mail, has grown 
so large that for the convenience of our 
thousands of customers, it has become nec- 
essary to place them on sale at the leading 
stores throughout the United States. 

Ask the best dealer in your town if he has 
London Plumes, the plume with the trade- 
mark shown below. Every genuine London 
Plume carries the label hidden beneath the 
stem. De sure you see this trade-mark. It 
means that you are securing an absolutely 
reliable plume of guaranteed quality, made 
by a firm known the world over for the service 
and satisfaction their plumes give. By speci- 
lying London Plumes, the plumes worn by 
Florence Reed and other actresses, you run 
ho risk and actually poy less than the price 
asked for unknown inferior feathers. 

First, ask your dealer for these plumes. If 
he hasn't them, write for our 24page Feather 
Catalog, showing the newest styles. Address 


LONDON FEATHER CO. - New York 
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A Piedmont Southern Red Cedar Chest ship- 

Ped on 15 days’ free trial. Protect furs and 

‘elles from moths, mice, dust and damp. Finest 

id River birthday gift. Low factory prices, freight pre- 
pad. Every home needs one. Pays for itself every cay. 

Free Write for ilastrated catalog and book, * Story of 

- . free. ow for 

Pad valuable books while thia edition lasts. = 


Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 62. Statesville, N.C. 
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QUOTATIONS FROM WELL- 
KNOWN PARIS DRESSMAKERS 
ON SPRING STYLES 


Worth 


EAN - CHARLES WORTH contin- 
ues using draperies on most of his 


gowns, but disposes them in different — 


ways so as to adapt them to various 
types of street and indoor costumes. He 
uses them even on short, practical dresses 
for street wear, but arranges them in a 
simple, unstudied manner, so that they do 
not appear too elaborate for such usage. 

For Spring waists he recommends bod- 
ice tops and sleeves in a contrasting color 
and material from the gown. Bright- 
colored sleeves are very smart in somber- 
hued dresses. 

On evening gowns he has replaced his 
heavy court trains with light winding 
fish-tail trains which accentuate a wom- 
an’s slenderness. He uses them with 
a skirt opening in front to show the 
ankles. 


Drecoll 
RECOLL, of the Place de l’'Opéra, 


is using short vests in waists, coats 
and even skirts. On dresses and suits 
the vest frequently furnishes the co!lar 
or revers for the waist or coat. 

His afternoon dresses and dinner 
gowns are for the most part made with 
draped skirts. Many of his evening 
gowns are made o! beaded materials— 
beaded chiffon, tulle, net, etc. For 
evening wear most of this beading is in 
crystal or colored stras. Rhinestones 
and pearls is a favorite combination and 
makes a very beautiful trimming. 


Doeuillet 


C(EUILLET, one of the most ex- 
clusive houses in Paris, prides. it- 
sclf on making dresses of a very elegant 
and refined type for women of the world 
who do not care for extreme styles. He 
is using draperies and is making his skirts 
slightly wider. Many of his dresses are 
made with draped overskiris plaited at 
the top, the plaits in both the front and 
back running toward the hips. This 
gives quite a bouffant drapery which ts 
very graceful and sedate. 


Redfern 


EDEFERN is making many of his 

new Spring suits with bocros— or 
short jackets made of a different material 
from the skirt. Matelassés and brocades 
are very popular for these coatees, and 
white materials are frequently used with 
skirts in black or dark colors. Some of 
the new Etons are short all the way 
around and others are only short in front, 
running down below the waistline into 
a sort of postilion effect in back. 

He is making many short, simple dress- 
es for street wear in town. Dresses of 
this type will be worn quite as much as 
suits this Spring 


Beer 


EER, while not ignoring the im- 
portance of draperies, is making 
plain skirts which fall quite straight from 
a slightly raised waistline. Some of these 
skirts are plaited and some gathered, but 
the effect in either case is very simple and 
youthful. The straight skirt is more 
comfortable for dancing than many forms 
of the new draperies, and it also has cer- 
tain practical advantages for Summer 
materials. The straight plaited skirt 
is excellent for the new bordered voiles 
and crépes that the French manufacturers 
have produced in such exquisite designs 
this Spring. 


Martial et Armand 


ARTIAL ET ARMAND continue 

to make draped dresses with short 

skirts for day wear. They also use the 

straight narrow skirt which is still ex- 

tremely popular in Paris, although most 

houses now give draperies the preference 
for their formal dresses. 
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Just Write fc 
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reel aha vig oi as a 
“ NATIONAL” Spring and Summer Style Book 
and see for yourself the Pleasure and the 
Advantage and the Saving the “ NATIONAL” 
offers you. 


Just see for yourself the more beautiful, more 
becoming and positively delightful new Fash- 
ions the “ NATIONAL” Style k shows. See 
for yourself all the delight, the satisfaction and 
the advantage that may be yours. 


Just write for your “NATIONAL” Money- 
Saving Style Book and see for yourself the 
Saving it offers you—the very real saving in 
dollars this book will mean to you. 


Every dollar you spend at the “ NATIONAL” 
means a saving for you. It means a gain in 
quality, in service and a saving in price. Buying 
at the “ NATIONAL” is simply the one possible 
way to get the very utmost for every dollar 
you spend—the very utmost in pleasure, in style | 
and in value, Me 





Just write for your “NATIONAL” Money- 1 
Saving Style Book—and see. See for yourself ri | 
the advantages the “ NATIONAL” offers you. if i | 
And one copy of this interesting Style Book is . 
yours FREE simply for the asking. i | 


Just you write for your FREE copy of the wh 
“NATIONAL” Money-Saving Style Book—and see! / t 


“NATIONAL” Money-Saving Bargains | 
We Pay All Postage and Expressage 


Waists - + «© «© «= - « $ .59 to $5.98 
Skirts - - © = 5s 2s « « 98" 7.98 ; 
Lingerie and Wash Dresses’ - 2.49 “ 12.98 : 
Silk Dresses - - = -© «= «= 5.98 “ 17.98 se 
Ready-Made Suits - - - - 3.98 “ 17.98 i 
Heth hs) a ie “at rt ore wie 
Castt ‘s.. 6m se Te me, 
House Dresses and Kimonos’ - 
Lingerie and Wash Dresses for 
Misses and Small Women - - 1.98“ 7.98 
Silk Dresses for Misses and Small ) 
Women o ~~ ew, a et om Ce EOS OSS 7 
Coats for Missesand Small Women 1.98 “ 9.98 4) 
Suits for Misses and Small Women 2.98 “ 14.98 ; 
Children’s Dresses - - - - - 95" 4.98 


59“ 9.98 | 
1.49 “ 14.98 i\ 
59 4.98 } 
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Always Please the Customer 


Always to please the customer —that is the *"NATIONAL’S”’ 
policy. And no effort is spared which will insure your 
being pleased. But we take all the risk. If you are not 
pleased with anything purchased from the “NATIONAL,” 
you may return it and we will cheerfully refund your 
money and pay all postage or express charges. 
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“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits 
25108, 35 sete 


and Special Tailored 
Suit Booklet Sent Free 

We promise you more ina“ NATIONAL” 
Made-to- Measure Suit than you have ever 
known—more service, more style, more 
absolute beauty. Each suit is cut and 
made to measure, and we guarantee to 
please you perfectly orrefund your money. 


“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits are shown 
in a special separate Suit Booklet con- 
taining fashion plates of all the newstyles. 

This Special Suit Booklet is sent glodly, Lut 

when specially for. if 





Suit Booklet and Samples of materials. 


Nation oak & Suit Co. 
222 wevational Cl & bey New York City 


IMPORTANT: We have no agents and no Branch S re of Conc 
who assume names similar to ours with the le “of decejvia re publi S 
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Mail ey Pi Hattie 
or 

Express 

Charges 


on 


No. 35D 580 


f 

| Sizes of Dresses 

h 40 inches. Also in proportions to fit 
skirt length 38 inches. All dresses are 


Regular sizes 32 to 44 bust measure, skirt lengt 
justed by customer if necessary. 


to 38 bust measure, 
i Small Women, 32 
wee vith deep basted hems so that length can be ad 
matt i 580, AStylish,Practical,Serviceable Frock, 
Dress of richly rg he ae f fine All silk Figured Foulard. The arm 
2: med with lilet lace. Front of dress ria He d euent of waist show acording of self mate- 
ered Voile,combined W h wide Filet lace with scal- loles anc tis also trimmed with loops and buttons 
trimmed as pictured edd on skirt to give a tunic rial. iron iS a abe anieecy TEAOS ar ae 
ioped edge. Lace Is diac ee k. The front of waist Baty naa tere tod en eto sate eONOr 
f Chand extends arounc it immed with a bandof material. Real ae Dac a Hh proto 
he ily mbroidered and trl i has fourclus: plain satin messa . and ult and the cuffs 
is heas nan and velvet bow. Back nas f plain which finish the three quarter, sleeves an 0 A 
at a ti and same material as ¢ ollar. Back of waist is plain. The 
rtion a . 3 fects uf ] omt d Esprit 


, tty Directoire vest et 
rom pretty e. lay na buttons and rich Dresden flow 


35D 579 A Beautiful 


- > >1ePPVeS are 
. of tucks. Three-quarter 6) inse 
oye trimmed with two row’ yd in tucks | 
see tt lace e¢ ging. Skirt ts ttily embroidered trimm 
ye 2 hine ; prettily : 
‘i Ft line to below hips pete ‘let insertion trims 
wals : 


ered velvet. 
icity, being ; ; 
l] around at bottom, Are at lower part igagrour ea it lown center of front. Dress fas 
all « S ‘ } Comes 1 


7 spgth stitched plait . I | 

» ho . Oneach orev ore in back. engt isibly in front. Comes in black, navy blue, 

the oreo laits. Dress fastens tion of black and yeaa ee or a pretty shade of 98 
Of ite with embroidery i as preferred; 98 brown, all with white Rane Price, $5 

white, or in all Pe velvet in ear ae $595 Seep prcie Charges Ee corn 

trimming Ot ee Charges Paid by Us - - N siamaele 

om shion Catalogue ts Now Ready 

IT IS FREE! 
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Price, 
Our fashion Catalogue is the lat- 


Our New Spring : a 
O 
WRITE he . : est exclusive wearing ae 
parel guide issued 1n 


The skirt is a model of charming 51m 
row of F made perfectly plain Save fora full- 
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ew Spring and 


utiful 9 ' : 

Our ne Catalogues which oT New York City. It 
Summe absolutely FRE illustrates and 
be sent you’ the most au- describes every- 
. thing in the way of 
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to th© | contains thot 


clothing for ladies, 
misses, children, 
men, boysand infants. 
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description pfully © absolute satisfaction 
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HERE’S AN OPPORTUNITY FOR PLEAS 
PROFIT FOR EVERY GIRL FROM SEVEN TO} 


“God gives to every bird its food, 
But does not throw it in the nest.” 


|N OTHER words, “Help your- 
self and Heaven helps you.”’ 
Yet to many a timid heart 
the starting out to help one- 
self seems a very hard matter, indeed, 
and the more one thinks about it, the 
harder it gets. 

Once started, however, girl after girl 
has discovered that her fear was nothing 
less than a silly bugaboo. 

A Kansas Cloverite in claiming her 
first check writes: 





This is the first time I ever tried to 
do anything in the money-making line, and 
I assure you it wasn’t hard once I tried. 
The starting was the hard- 
est of all. It took me a 
year to decide to write to 
you. 


A delightful sensation 
it is to feel ourselves 
growing bigger by dozing. 
This girl from Springfield, 
for one, has found it so. 


The Clover Club is cer- 
tainly dandy. T am going 
to try to earn every bit of 
my spending-money myself 
this year, and it is lots of 
fun. Sivery time I earn a 
dollar, T fee! so courageous 
and happy. 


To all girls of all ages, 
let me extend the most cordial invitation 
lo “venture to attempt” Clover Club 
work, and especially to those about to 
graduate from our schools and colleges. 

ach year an increasing number of 
happy seniors turn to the Clover Club 
for the money for the all-important gown 
and its fascinating accessories, slippers, 
sashes, silk hosiery and all. 

Does it interfere with their studies? 
Not atall! Read this from a 1912 senior: 


I received the last salary check just !n time 
to use it in My commencement preparations. 
I paid for everything myself. I’very one said 
my dress was beautiful. But best of all was 
that Twas “‘first-honor,”’ 


If vou are to be a “sweet girl graduate” 
this May or June, do send at once for a 
free copy of our little “Guide to Money- 
ville’ so you may use your odd moments 
to the best advantage. 

As an extra inducement not to pass by 
present opportunities, | am going to give 
every girl who earns her first Clover Club 
money. this month or next, one of the 
famous four-leaf clover bulbs. 

If you read our page last Tall, you know 
of this fascinating new plant. Wouldn't 
you like to watch one grow?) Wouldn't 
you like to be able to pick a four-leaf 
clover whenever you wished to send a 
special message of cheer? 

’Tis said a clover leaf brings luck, 
And if the saying’s true, 

I hope the best of everything 
Will come with this to you. 


Plant the bulb in a tiny pot and keep 
in a very light place. In the course of 
four or five weeks the ‘‘Lucky” leaves 
will begin to shoot out. In the Fall, sep- 
arate the bulb, and you will have enough 
to start quite a little bed of four-leaf clover 
plants in the garden another season. 

The “luck of the four-leaf clover” 
shines continuously upon the Clover Club. 
It takes the form of money, and delight- 
ful gifts that frequently mean even more 
than jingling coin or crinkly check. 


I can not begin to express my pleasure and 
appreciation of the dear gift. As I look at 
it. [realize more than ever that I have become 
a member of the Clover Club and have really 
picked my first clover. You can not know 
how much these things mean to one who is 
constantly confined to a bed of pain and has 
her young life filled with dark places. Thank 
you, too, for the check that is coming. 


T. B. C., Kent 
Digitized by G 





The Four Leaf Clover Plant 
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I want to thank you very. 
the brooch, which came direct f 
Tt is beautiful; more I can not 
feel proud to wear it and know tl 
Golden Chapter Cloverite, Then 
motto came, and I thank you for thy 
isa most cheering one, tainly ij 
lowed with zest could not fail of sues 

Harriet W. K,, Wisco 


(6 


Accept my thanks for the beautiful Ghee 
napkins. Both the quality and the; 
are a delight. I rejoice in ourdub, 


Mrs. P, T., Calf 1 


During the last week I have feceivel m 
packages from the CloverClub. Tam qi 
ing with the fountain pen NOW, $0 you ste 
is fine. The dear little necklace came lg | 
evening. It is a beauty—just like every. Ke 
thing is that comes fog 7" 
you. I was showing a fried pe 
my treasures, she et. nt 
claimed, My, but you ar ra 
a fortunate girl!” | tg 
her that’s exactly what a 
club stands for, 


B. R., Arizona, 


I arrived home on th | 
third and found my watch 
waiting forme. It is ben. 
tiful, keeps perfect time and 
I couldn’t be better pleased. 
Of course I am going to 
the chain, and I want 
one with the for 
dear little mi “| 

A. L.A] 


Thank you for 
fectly beautiful stationery. Who’ 
be pleased with such a lovely gift? 

Dorotny C., Philadelphia 


You can’t ever know how delighted J am 


over my set of sterling Clover dees Mr. 
I’. says I am worse than my four-yeareld 


when he gets a much-wanted plaything, But 
I must say the spoons are something to be 
delighted about. Mrs. S. F., Arkansas, 


T can talk of nothing else but my beautifil L 
watch. The monogram is perfect, Net 
month will be one year since I joined the Py 
Clover Club. I am most delighted with my ( 
success. I have received so many lovelygills | 
as well as over thirty dollars in money, and (3 
it is the very first time I have everdoneany- 
thing for myself, for I am still a little schow- q 
girl. Please accept a thousand thanks. Ob 

Lita C., Michigan. 


The checks are very acceptable, inde 
The one I received this a.m. for five dollars we 
will make a payment on my set of Stoddani t 


lectures. c L 
C. P. (a high-school instructor), Maine | sh 
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Clover Club letters keep us skippitg 
across the country. The next is fromé 
busy little bee away off in North 
Besides the money, she has ear 
Tiffany diamond, the set of solid silver 
spoons, the Clover stencil set, the 
Chapter motto, stationery, ete. 


Well, I’m twelve years old now. My birth br 
day was the first day of this month, Tm® ‘ 
glad I’m a Golden Chapter member and ca 
earn salaries. I have put twenty- 
($25.00) in the bank and have ee 
dollars ($4.00) in my pocketbook. | 
me another Clover napkin, and telmé 
the bracelet. 


One of our youngest memperss® 
the joy of the Clover Club | 
seems like the club had just Ju : 
of a fairy book.” But as every L 
will tell you, it is no “fairy ts 
gifts and our gold are as Teal ® 
be—as “‘real as the nose on YO" 
my dear old grandmother se 

“The proof of the pucains 
eating,” however. Take no ot 
but prove for yo & 
“Clover” in the Clover CiND 

The little “Guide to Mc 
you all our secrets. — wa ny 
time trying to guess Ten 
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“Thought I Heard 


Somebody” 


Bless his innocence, he needn’t 


be afraid of getting caught. No- 


body could blame him — the 


ak 
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flakes taste so good and are so 
good for him. 


Once you learn the fine flavor of 
Kellogg’s, you’ll discover yourself eat- 


: ing them once a day, maybe oftener. 


a 
<a. 


They’ re always fresh, always ready, al- 
ways satisfying. 


The original has this signature 


















Latest Silk 
Pump Bow 
Cross-Piece 
Cannot 
Curl Up 
Only 25c 










Pumps in kid, patent kid, suéde or satin 
are most attractive when finished with a 
tailored bow. To keep them smart and 
trim, the bow must be of superior quality 
ribbon—must hold its severe tailored lines. 
These desirable features are found in the 
























pete) 

Ask for C-R-Bo on this season’s 
pumps. Note the style and quality and this 
special feature: the bow design is woven 
into the ribbon— no 
chance forthe cross-piece 
to curl up, and the dust 
—— to gather underneath. Last 
as long as the shoe and al- 
ways retain their original 
smartness and stylish 
appearance. 

You may buy C-R-Bo 
separately on a card (see 
illustration) at all depart- 
ment and shoe stores, or 
direct from us for 25c a pair. 
Your choice of black, white, 
tan, and all colors for 
evening wear. State color 
when ordering. 


Se _.__.... The Columbia Ribbon Co. 


25c. a Pair Paterson, N. J. 








oh Gems 


Look and wear like diamonds. Bril- 
liancy guaranteed forever. Stand file, 
acid and fire like diamonds. Have no 
paste, foil or backing. Set only in 14 

karat solid gold mountings. About 

180th the price of diamonds. <A mar- 
velous synthetic gwem—will cut glass. 
Guaranteed not an imitation, and to 
contain no glass. Sent C. O. D. subject to examination, 
Write today for our 4-color catalog DeLuxe, it's free. 


Remoh Jewelry Co., 602 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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SOCIAL END OF IT 


Conducted by 
Mrs. John Cabot Kimberley 


EDITOR'S NOTE—The Fdilor wants vou 
lo consult Mrs. Kimberley whenever occasion 
arises in vour social life. There will be no 
charge, but 1f you wish a personal reply enclose 
a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


O R. S.—There is no form of enter- 
tainment more delightful than a din- 
ner where all the guests are congenial, 
tactful, charming; and there is no more 
ghastly occasion than a dinner where those 
gathered together are not inaccord. The 
memory of the first gives an added bright- 
ness and color to life, but those who are 
haunted by memories of the latter are 
liable to grow old and misanthropic be- 
before their time. 

Therefore if you are giving a dinner 
simply to return your obligations to a 
number of people, think twice before you 
do it—a reception or an afternoon tea 
would perhaps be safer under the cir- 
cumstances. 

In planning a dinner your list of guests 
is Just as important as the menu, if not 
more so, and you will wish to be certain 
that those who sit beside each other at 
the table will be congenial or at least on 
speaking terms. 

Of course, nothing could be more ill- 
bred on the part of a guest than to air 
some petty, personal grievance on an oc- 
casion of this sort. Yet such things have 
happened, with the result that nobody 
has known whether they were eating 
French artichokes or plain turnips, and 
every one has gone away with acute in- 
cligestion. 

When a dinner is given in honor of 
some particular woman the host leads the 
way into the dining-room with the guest 
of honor. At other times he takes into 
dinner any woman whom he espccially 
wishes to honor. If a distinguished 
woman is present or one of very high 
social position, the host would probably 
pay her the compliment of taking her in 
to dinner. There is no especial order in 
which the other couples follow, but the 
hostess and the gentleman with whom 
she goes in always bring up the rear. 

Except at very formal dinners, the 
hostess usually tells each gentleman 
which lady she wishes him to take into 
the dining-room. On ceremonious oc- 
casions every man is given a small en- 
velope containing a card bearing the 
name of the lady with whom he is to 
go to the table. If he has never met the 
lady he should inform his host’ or hostess 
of the fact, so that he may be introduced 
beforehand and all awkwardness avoided. 

Each gentleman should give his left 
arm to the lady whom he takes in to din- 
ner, and when the name-cards are located 
he draws out her chair and waits until 
she is seated before taking his place. 
None of the guests should take their 
seats, however, until after the hostess has 
done so. 

Where there is but one servant the 
lady on the host’s right should be helped 
first, the lady on his left next and after- 
ward the other guests in the order in 
which they come. The ladies are served 
before the gentlemen and the host is the 
last to be helped. 

There is no especial time to leave, but 
if the dinner is at seven or seven-thirty, 
it would be well to leave at about ten, 
unless some kind of entertainment has 
been planned to take place after dinner. 

It is needless to say that no guest 
should leave without bidding the hostess 
good night and thanking her for her hos- 
pitality. And every one invited to a din- 
ner should call within ten days or two 
weeks afterward. 


O H. B.—A man is not supposed 

to take another man to call upon a 
woman friend without first asking the 
woman’s permission, unless she is one 
whom he has known so long that he feels 
certain she would be glad to meet any 
acquaintance of his. 
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Bopy—s W Gloss White 
SasH—S W Gloss White 
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Roor—S W Preservative Shingle Stain C 74 
Tams—s W French Crown Green 


You can make your home as 
inviting as this with S W P 


S W P is the painters’ name for Sherwin-Williams Paint, Pre- 
pared—a name that has grown up through years of use. 


S W P does more than give an attractive finish. 


It gives a 


durable finish —a tough, smooth, easily spread coat that protects 
the surface beneath it through the stress of the most parching 


sun and the coldest, wettest winter. 


Our 


Portfolio of Plans for Home Decoration 


is full of suggestions for the use of this 
standard outside paint, as well as for the 
many other Sherwin-Williams finishes 
for the home. It contains more than 
a score of plates in full color, showing 


color schemes for every detail of the 
house, both inside and out. It is a prac- 
tical guide whether you are planning to 
do your whole house or only touch up 
achair. It is free for the asking. 


Visit our Decorative Departments: 


116 West 32nd St., bet. 6th and 7th Aves., N. Ye City 


749 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 


SHERWIN - WILLIAMS 
PAINTS E VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to the Sherwin-Williams Co., 749 Canal Road, N.W., Cleveland, O. 





and 1101 People’s Gas Blig,. Chicago 
Offices and Warelouses in Principal Cites 
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You will find Woolnap Blankets not only look better but are better than 


the ordinary. 


more wool than so-called “ part-wool ” b 
nap is soft and permanent, 


show their unmistakable uality. T 
All colors, all weights, ali sizes. 


gray or tan, for the little one. 


Amory, Browne & Co. 


Their strength and durability make Nashua Woolnap = 
Blankets ideal for your summer "camp," as well as bungalow and home. 


Nashua 


have proved themselves warm enough for Canadian Winters. ly 
Maswoobult we didn’t tell you that x are made of cotton, you'd feel sure they contained 
ankets costin 
They are made in handsome patterns. 
and the nap stays nap (not hard kinks) after washing. They are absolutely moth proo 
= Cotton blankets heretofore have beast week You will find Woolnap Blankets three to six 
imes ¢ yr as others, and vastly better for wear. 
See iain ornate hey are blankets of which any woman can 


NKETS are like, send 12¢ and doll’s size, white, 
If you want to see what ge ni ye pet pity rare Ps ole made. 


SOLD BY LEADING SHOPS . 


42 Franklin Street, 
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Woolnap 
Blankets 


They look and feel so exact 


QOOAUUSNAAGMEDSNSUASUYS EARS AACAEN AINE aL 


two or three times as much. Their 
They wash perfectly, 


Ut 


O lance and one feel of the finger: 
ne glance a ~ gers 
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DEPARTMENT OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
KEG BOR 
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Hundreds of thousands of cases of SNIDER’S  () 
CATSUP are manufactured within sight of the 4%} 
fields where the tomatoes are growing and ae 
ripening. yet 

ae 

We carefully select our seed a year in advance. 1A 
The tomatoes are grown by farmers who are neal 
taught. under our supervision, how to cultivate " : 
and the proper time to pick them. a 

| ed , VN 

Our aim is to manufacture these luscious, red, a 


ripe tomatoes into SNIDER’S CATSUP atthe : 


earliest possible hour after picking. NaS 
ee 
A large quantity of our Catsup is manufactured 71 


from tomatoes that are picked in the morning > 
and promptly made into Catsup, which is in cars  2< 














going to its destination that night. gy 
r rent 
We claim that Burs 
pepe 
. 4 

eos 
Snider’s = Catsup 
[ aa F 
ed 

is a superior table condiment. Bs 


It is delicious, 
wholesome and pleasing to the taste. We have 
thousands of customers who have used our catsup 
exclusively for a quarter of a century. They are 
still our customers and are loud in their praise of 
its merits. 
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Mothers need not hesitate to allow their little ones to par- air’! 
take freely of SNIDER’S CATSUP. It is strictly pure and 
wholesome and in’ reasonable quantities wil] be beneficial 
to them. 


You will find: SNIDER‘S CATSUP very useful in making 
your brown gravies ; for adding to your soups just before remoy- 
ing trom the stove; on your hot or cold meats; for your oyster 
cocktails, with the addition of a teaspoontul of. finely grated 
horseradish and a few drops of lemon Juice for each pe 
be served. 















rson to 





7 The good housewife knows thousands 
SNIDER’S CATSUP can be used to advan 





of other ways that 
tage. 


“Its the Process” 


THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO. 
CINCINNATI, U.S. A. 









solved in wood-alcohol. The test is sim- 
plicity itself. When placed upon a hot 
stove the surface melts with the charac- 
teristic odor of sealing-wax. 

R. A. P., N. Y. 


Ail Honor to J N ONE of the 
the Skillet! humbler suburbs 
of Baltimore a widower 


married a widow in whose house he had 
boarded, saying she was too good a cook 
to let get away. <A reporter went out to 
the simple home with the idea of writing 
frivolously on the time-honored text that 
the road to a man’s heart must be paved 
with food—‘How she won him with a 
skillet,” he expressed it—but the plain 
little woman was found so full of sane 
views on housekeeping and cookery that 
the story was turned into an informative 
one instead. One thing she said is worth 
passing on to other mothers, even those 
whose daughters go from colleges and 
professions into matrimony—without 
preparation: 

“You ought not to blame the girls who 
work if they can’t cook. When are they 
going to learn? Things have changed 
and girls won’t stay home and help moth- 
er or go into domestic service any more. 
But when each of my girls became en- 
gaged I made her stay home two months 
before she got married and taught her 
everything I could in that time. It 
means a sacrifice of money to give up two 
months’ work, but it is due the girls and 
the young men they are going to marry. 
We mothers call the men to account ‘if 
they don’t support our daughters. Then 
why shouldn’t they call us to account if 
their wives can’t cook a decent meal?” 

M. P., Baltimore, Md. 


School A VALUABLE boon 
for Brides for young women 
who marry in haste, 


without having prepared for the duties 
Connected with keeping house for two, has 
been announced by the Margaret Mor- 
rison Carnegie School for Women. The 
scientists of this institution have arranged 
a thorough course for brides, and Miss 
Dorothy B. Scott, Assistant - Registrar, 
ives assurance that it will include in- 
Struction in all the attributes necessary 
to make a husband happy so far as his 
purse and appetite are concerned. 

An additional feature is the announce- 
ment that the course will not interfere 
with household duties, but may be assim- 
ilated by devoting to it the few hours 
a week formerly given to matinées and 
afternoon teas. 

The Subjects include cooking, from 
a boiling of eggs and plain frying 
i. the making of pastry: theoretical 

ressmaking and practical shirt - waist 
ee as _well as sensible sewing and 
ue aie The brides’ entire course costs 
a fy ree dollars, and requires only one 


Pere Pittsburgh, Pa. 





not on the list do some active clean 
up, and has revolutionized the busines 
methods of many. 

D. Y., Nashville. Tenn, 


Testing | FORTY-ODD men. 
Food-Stuffs bers of the Cheniy 
try classes in the Rect. 


ford, Illinois, High School, under the dine. 
tion of A. C. Norris, Instructor in Chem 
try and City Milk Inspector, have be: 
putting in their spare time out of reg 
school hours this Winter testing {oxi 
stuffs which are sold to their parents bi 
grocers, butchers and dairymen. Spec's 
attention is directed to milk and crean, 
candies, vinegar and sausages, but nothing 
is neglected by the enthusiastic students 

The press of the city are cooperating 
with Mr. Norris and the students, and arc 
publishing the exact findings, whethe 
good or ‘bad. It is expected that dure 
the school term something will be done ia 
this way toward stopping the sale of in- 
pure and adulterated foods in Rockior. 

L. G. P., Rockford, Ill 
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factory-girls are receiving practical anc 
specific training for home-making. Th 
are attending a public part-time schol 
established jointly by the city and Sie 
for the training of girls in home-making 
These girls are employed during the day 
in wage-earning occupations, which ott 
them no opportunity to secure helpld 
training that will make them the intel 
gent home-makers which the commuall) 
must have if our civilization is to besound 
at the core. This pioneer school has bet 
made possible through the cooperation 
broad-minded employers, who havebet 
willing to allow a certain number, in a 
to attend the school four hours each « 
without loss of pay. _ 
Simply and inesnenavely but in such 
taste that it is in itself an co : 
the girls, a suite of rooms has vic . 
nished as a model apartment, wil . 
kitchen, dining-room, bedroom ae 
ing-room. Here the girls leam how : 
prepare simple but nourishing ie 
spread beds properly, and to i ee 
home orderly and attractive. 1085 
given instruction in the simple aa 
of personal hygiene and of nee ae 
tion, pai hee good taste mn 
nishing of the home. 2. 
“The school stands as the sce ae 
sighted plan of the State Boar pete 
tion and the Boston school co el 
to educate to good citizens? am : 
oung girl workers in unsk oe 
igHee at differs from other ae 
school experiments not only a pi st 
home-making as a vocation, DU’ 


ing itself to the girl’s future 7 
than to the occupation in ¥ A 
pens for the present to a i Bostod 
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AAS TIPS THAT EVERY GOOD HOUSEKEEPER OUGHT | 
Ae TO KNOW 
‘ Wag | 
Bats | | 
ant | Every Mother A Housek ) 
ee E WANT news of the latest things ren) } 
we Should Note This Ww in domestic science, of the books White Lis ) 
fees thal will help us most, of new meth- ! 
— ANY of the ods and ideas in local housewives’ THE Hous | 
dd cheap candies clubs, news of the cooking and house- ers’ Clyh.: | 
a of the sort which work world in general, and we invite ‘ashville T A 1 
ws 7 children constantly all our readers lo contribute. There see have Ente | 
ay buy when left to will be no recipes nor household hints their : eit | 
fee he; Ieeuian printed in this department. One dollar Gi ie ar- 00K 
ae their own se ; each will be paid for available items, White list.” 
a are highly deleteri- but none will be acknowledged or | CONSists of th, 
ee ous. Frequently returned. NAMES of thoy } 
ce they are made of merchants whex : 
ee glucose, paraffin, Boods and place 5 
+a wax and the like, business measure yr | 
here) colored with poisonous dyes. One espe- to the standard set by the ch Ther ) 
1k cially appalling case is that of “burnt has been no boycott, and nothing dis | 
Bee peanuts” as they are called—peanuts paraging has been said of thos mer. , 
oe covered with a hard, reddish sugary sub- chants not on the list, but it is al asa. : 
i stance. Analysis proves that the polished ance that those whose names are lie is 
a appearance of this coating is due to the are thoroughly reliable and dependait. 
ec use of common shellac—sometimes dis- It has had the effect of making merchanis " 
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You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 


You Should Weigh 


You can be sound in body and mind; 
efficient, well poised, : 
and 


You Can 
Be Well 


I have helped 60,- 
000 of the most re- 
fined, intellectual 
women of America to 
regain health and 
good figures and have 
taught them how to 
keep well. Why not 
you?) Youare busy, 
but you can give mea 
few minutes a day in 
the privacy of your 
own room to follow- 
ing scientific, hygienic 
principles of health, 


prescri to suit, your 
individual needs. I have 


Reduced the Weight 


of 30,000 women and have 


Increased theWeight 


of as many more. 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


My work has grown in favor because results 
are quick. natural and permanent, and because 
they are scientific and appeal to common sense. 
You can 

Be Well so that everyone with whom you 
come in contact is permeated with your strong 
spirit ; your wholesome personality—feels better 
in body and mind for your very presence. 

Judge what I can do for you by what I have 
done for. others: By teaching dee breathing 
and correct poise, 50 that each vita organ is in 
its proper place, and by strengthening the nerves 
a Y muscles to these vital organs, I have enabled 
each to do the work Nature intended, thus 
building up the strength and vitality by Nature’s 
own means. 

The best physicians are my friends—their 
wives and daughters are my papier the medical 
magazines advertise my work. 

Be Attractive—well groomed. You can 

Improve Your Figure—in other words be 
your best self. 


I want to help every woman to realize that her 
health lies, to a degree, in her own hands, and 
that she can reach her ideal in figure and poise. 


I have published a free booklet showing how to 
stand and walk correctly and giving other information 
of vital interest to women. Write tor it and I willalso 
tell you about my work. If you are perfectly well and 
‘our figure is just what you wish, you may be able to 

elp a dear friend—at least you will help me by your 
interest in this great movement for greater culture, 
refinement and beauty in woman. Call on me when 
in Chicago. I am at my desk from 8 to 5 o'clock. 

Sit down and write me NOW. Don't wait— 
you may forget it. ; } 

I have had a wonderful experience and I should like 
to tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 53 6248. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. She is 


the recognized authority upon the scientific 
care of the health and figure of woman, 



























































I wear Kleinert's 
Full Dress shape dress 
shield. It hassuch ashort 
flap * doesn’t show. 

‘“SWith other frocks 
I need other shapes of 
Kleinert’s Shields. 

“6So I always consult 


eS N my very low, 
short-sleeved gowns, 


FULL 
ORES3 





Dress Shields 


C H A R T 


“Ie shows just the 
Kleinert’s Shield I need 
for each garment. 

“Do as I do. 

“Consult Kleinert’s 
Dress Shields chart at 
the Notion Counter.’’ 


A delightful shampoo which, while {¢ dees not 
ehange the color of any shade of hair, imparts a beauti- 


fullustre. Stimulates healthy growth. A dainty Prichard 

& Constance product for fastidious women. 60c a box at 

first class Toilet Counters. A sample for five 2-cent stamps, 
PRICHARD & CONSTANCE 


49-51 West 23rd Street, New York 








e Made im one piece, self-adjusting. 
aterm Expands through changing 
proportions and fits snugly 
after confinement. 

ess Dresses, suits, coats, skirts, waists, negligees, 

; corsets, underwear and infants’ layettes. 
Mustrated book of inodels *O"’ mailed free upon request 
LANE BRYANT, 25 West 38th St.. NEW YORK 





THE MUSICAL 
VILLAGE 
[Continued from page 265] 


“you didn’t need to. I want to know 
—why?” . 

He had not come nearer. But Miss 
Mattie put out a hand, warding some- 
thing off. 

Jim smiled at the gesture quietly, 
where he stood. ‘You'll ‘tell me, you 
know.” He was watching her—*You 
have told me.”’ 

Miss Mattie flushed fast—a deep 
flush, with tears behind it. She forgot 
the months of coquetting, and stood ag- 
grieved. 

But Jim did not forget. He moved a 
step nearer, looking at her. She might 
have been a bird and he the eager-eyed 
boy coming nearer with outstretched 
hand—a moment and she would lift wing. 
He had never touched the smooth plu- 
mage, the bird, shy-eyed and winged— 
that his hand would close about—this 
time. There was a swift stroke. 

“Oh!” said Miss Mattie. The note 
trilled a little and then laughed. ‘Oh!’ 

Jim stood off and surveyed her proud- 
ly. “‘There!” he said, ‘‘now!” 

She turned her head, a bird again, lis- 
tening. “It’s Ella,” she said, ‘‘Come.” 


ve [HEY found Solomon at work on his 

lathe, whirring in a cloud of dust. 
He looked up as they approached, with 
grim face. 

‘“‘Heard the news?” demanded Jim. 

“No.” Solomon’s wrinkles drew to- 
gether. They waited, intent. 

“Westcott’s got through.” 

“*Through’?’”’ Solomon's tongue mois- 
tened his lips. 

“Through working—through Culver. 
He’s going away for good.” Jim’s voice 
was masterful. 

Miss Ella stole a swift glance at his 
face—and Miss Mattie’s. 

“You don’t say so!"” The words came 
slowly. Solomon’s face was joyous and 
meditative. His fingers were fumbling 
at the strings of his big. grimy apron. 
“You don’t say so! When’s he going?’ 

“Right off—” Jim glanced at Miss 
Mattie. 

She nodded. “He went last night.” 

Solomon’s face expressed mild curi- 
osity. “Is that so? That's why he 
wa'nt to work to-day.” The face light- 
ened with discovery. 

“Perhaps.” Jim’s tone was dry. “We 
want you back, Sol. We've come as a 
committee—got to have you.” 

Solomon eyed them approvingly—as a 
committee. Then he shook his head. 
He was looking for his hat. ‘I’m an old 
man,” he said. It sounded indifferent. 

“Nonsense!” 

‘We really need you, Solomon.” It 
was Miss Mattie’s voice. sweet and gentle. 

“Do ye?’ He looked at her. The 
stolid look in his face gave a little. “I 
suppose ye do,” he said thoughtfully. 

He stood a minute, fingering the hat- 
brim. “I'll tell ye what it is,” he said at 
last. “I’ve always wanted a little pay for 
it. They've never paid me a cent, you 
know—not for forty years. Ive always 
thought I’d like suthin’—a little suthin’ 
—just enough to say so—’’ He hesita- 
ted, looking at them. 

“That's fair.” said Jim. “How much?” 

Solomon waited a moment; screwing 
his eyes into the years. ‘Well. I should 
reckon,” he said slowly, ‘that fifteen dol- 
lar a year would be about nght — you 
wouldn't think that was too much?” He 
looked at Jim a little anxiously. ‘‘There’s 
rehearsals, you know, and funerals—and 
weddings.” 

“And weddings,” assented Jim. “I 
should think it was just about right.” 
He spoke as chairman of the committee, 
and he looked at the others. Miss Ella 
nodded assent. Miss Mattie’s face was 
turned away, but in the silence that fol- 
lowed, the color in it trembled—like low 
singing, among the wheels and belts and 
dusty spindles—and flooded the room. 

Solomon surveyed it gently. He 
placed his hat on his head. “I’m glad 
you think it’s all right,” he said. “I think 
it’s about right myself. and I shall do my 
best for you—the way I’ve always done.” 
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fit and durability. 
Ask for them and look 
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Seckines snujt The KAZO0) is the suspender 
that lively bows dike because it wies therm free. 
dean from binding and stram, vet makes them feel as tough and strong as hale In tins, 


They slip on in a jity and off ina jatty. 


Easy to Get the 


Almost every clothing, depart- 


ment, furnishing or notion store can 
supply you at once with KAZOO suspenders. 
They are made for both boys and girls — and 
every growing youngster deserves them. If your 
dealer does not have them, write us and we will 
gladly tell you just where to get them. 


Only 50c and 75c a pair 


Belts exert a pressure at the pit of 


the stomach that encourages the boy or 

irl to stoop forward. Ordinary suspenders pull 
the chest in. KAZOO Suspenders keep the figure 
straight. Send today for free booklet *Ilow to 
Dress Boys and Girls.” 


The Kazoo Suspender Co. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


soe. Amproves the \’ 


unwholesome, but always far, 
greasy and cannot grow hair. 


Write for Free Samples 
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Four of the advance ideas in Dorothy 
Dodd footwear are shown herewith. 
The snap and go that attracts young 
women isa dominant note in every one. 


SHOES 


This alluring style is combined with faultlesse 


The Dorothy Dodd dealer has the full line. 


Description of shoes illustrated below. 


White Washable Buck, Button, Welt. 
Gun Metal, English Oxford, Welt. 
Patent Button, Black Cloth Top, Welt. 
Patent Colonial Tie, Welt. 


Prices range $3.50 to $5.00 
A few $5.50 and $6.00 


Dorothy Dodd dealers can supply you through Parcels Post Service 


DOROTHY DODD SHOE CO. 
BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


YK NZ0Cg 


Hose Supporter and Body Brace 


encourages your boy to keep 
his shoulders back and his chest out— 


at the same time thes hold bis) trousers ane 


A toilet cream that is particularly agreeable and refreshing; 
that keeps the skin so pure and so clean that it never looks 


You should try HINDS Honey and Almond CREAM-— sold by all 


dealers, Hinds Cream in bottles 50c, and Hinds Cold.Cream in tubes 25. 
A. S. HINDS. 49 West Partlanc 
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AND THIS 
IS THE 





Suspender Waist 
For 
Smaller Boys 





HERE is a little KAZOO just 


like big brother’s, only it has 
the sliding waist in addition. Made 
especially for boys from 4 to 10 years. 


On 2 es 
















/ Complexion 


Ma 


fresh and attractive. It is not 
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' Bake Less Often © 
| 
—Save Work and Fuel | 
If you use OCCIDENT Flour you can bake a double 
batch of bread at one time and bake less often. | 
For OCCIDENT Bread keeps fresh, and retains its | 
sweetness and flavor much longer than other bread. 
| This saves the work and fuel cost of several baking 
| days each month. The reason 
The Guaranteed Flour 
~ a 
| makes bread with better keeping qualities than other bread is because 
| OCCIDENT is an absolutely clean flour. 
! Every kemel of wheat used for OCCIDENT Flour is washed and 
| scoured by special machinery; and OCCIDENT goes through more purify- 
| * ing processes than any other flour. > 
| Then we use for OCCIDENT 
: Flour only the choicest selection of 
the most valuable bread wheat pro- 
! duced—the hard, glutinous Spring 
| wheat of North Dakota. 
| Costs only a few cent 
| Costs More were ‘ree sack ena 
every sack is guaran- 
— teed to suit bett 
| Worth It for 3 all Boling bcs 
| biscuit, cake and pastry—than any other flour, 
| or we will pay back the price of the flour. 
It will pay you to try OCCIDENT Bread 
in your family. Test it on our Guarantee. ; 
Send for our Free Booklet, “Better Baking’? 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. - 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. : 
1 oe 
» on 
suis SR 

















Disks of Delight 


You can know the delights of real candy good- 
ness if you just pop into your mouth one of these. 


exw Necco Wafers 


Necco } and 


Sweets 


Ss” Hub Wafers 


Every one of the nine flavors — Wintergreen, 
Peppermint, Sassafras, Chocolate, Licorice, Clove, 
Lime, Lemon or Cinnamon—js an old favorite — 
you'll like them all. Necco Wafers are rolled in a 
heavy wrapper—Hub Wafers in a transparent 
wrapper—that’s the only difference between 
them. The Necco Seal of guaranteed purity 
and deliciousness is on both. 

Necco Sweets— Over 500 varieties of pure, ‘< 


delicious candy, made in the cleanest, . 




































os dern_ confection ctory j e ee | a 
: ae Sold by all ean doce " ' jf . SS . 
, Manufactured by oe aN; 
Be ri NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CoO. | 
; Boston, Mass. \ em 2 
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Never has the clinging style of woman’s dress demanded 
such glove-like, perfect figure-making corsets as today 
Never will the absence of such corsets show itself so 
plainly as with the new soft dress materials of spring 
Never has the necessity for THOMSON’S , 


CORSETS been so 


the demand for these famous corsets been greater. 


These first American-made corsets h 
in popularity—have been first since the hee 


Ag all Deaters—$1 to $5 
‘ATCHELLER «& COMPAN 
Chicago San Froncinc, 


insistent as now, and never has 
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[Continued from page 302] 


“The Home of the Future” 


MEETING 2. 
House THAT JILL BUILT. 
HomeE-MAKING AS A PROFESSION. 
Tue Home AS THE CENTER OF LIFE. 


{EETING 3. 
se ne oF INcomMES (Household Ac- 
counts and how to keep them). 
~ScrentTiIFIC: Buyinc (Knowing different 
brands, etc.)—CtuTs or MEats. 
BARGAINS—REAL AND FICTITIOUS. 


MEETING 4. 
DEBATE: RESOLVED THAT ORGANIZED 
LABOR IN THE HOME IS SUPERIOR TO 
UNORGANIZED. 


MEETING 5. 
THE PROBLEM OF DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
THE EIGHT-HOUR Day IN HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 
OF HELP BY THE Howr. 


MEETING 6. 
THE IDEAL KITCHEN. 
CONVENIENCES IN HOMES. 
MtuniIcipAL HOUSEKEEPING. 


Principles of Cookery 


MEETING I. 
THE Foop ProBLem. (Cost of food, etc.) 
Is HospPritauity A Lost ArT? 
ECONOMY OF TIME AND STRENGTH IN 
COOKING. 


MEETING DP. 
THE Foop AND ITS APPEAL TO THE 
SENSES. 
Foop AND THE Bopy. 
MEETING 3. 
FUELS AND APPLIANCES FOR THEIR USE. 
THE FrrReLess Cooker. (Have some 
member loan fircless cooker and de- 
monstrate at mecting.) 
MEETING 4. 
DRINKING-WATER AND ICE SUPPLIES. 
SOURING OF MILK AND OTHER CHANGES 
IN MILK PRODUCTS. 
BUTTER AND ITS SUBSTITUTES. 


MEETING 5. 

METHODS OF COOKING MEAT. 

MertHops oF Cooxinc CueEape Cuts oF 
MEATIN PALATABLE Form. (Bring in 
samples, if possible.) 

MEAT SUBSTITUTES. 

MEETING 6. 

THE SCIENTIFIC ART OF BREAD-MAKING. 

THE STORY OF A GRAIN OF WHEAT. 

QUOTATIONS ON BREAD BY MEMBERS. 


MEETING 7. 
Ment - MAKING. (The advantage of 
planning Menus from day to day.) 
Tue Use axp ABusE oF GARNISHES. 


“Home Care of the Sick” 
MEETING 1. 
Lecture py Locar Piysicran on NEED 
OF VENTILATION, 
MEETING 2. 
PERSONAL ReSPONSIBILITY FOR ONE'S 
Own HEALTH. 
TRE PuBLic HEALTH. 
SURROUNDINGS—CELLARS, PLUMBING— 
NECESSITY OF DISINFECTION, 
MEETING 3. 
SYMPTOMS OF DISEASE. 
CHOICE AND FURNISHINGS OF SICK-ROOM, 
CARE OF SICK-ROOM, 
MEETING 4. 
CARE OF PATIENT, (Lifting and han- 
dling. etc.) 
BATHS AND BATHING. 
CARE OF CONVALESCENTS. 


MEETING 5. 
THE GIVING OF MEDICINE. 


NURSING IN CONTAGIOUS DISEASES. 
EMERGENCIES. 


(Obstetrics may b2 studied if desired.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Household Administration in the Edu- 
cation of Women—Ravenhill & Schiff. 

Increasing Home Etliciency—Bruere. 

Making the Farm Pay—St. Maur. 

Air, Water and F ood — Richards & 
Woodman. 

Home Sanitation—Richards & Talbot. 

Disinfection and Disinfectants—Rosenan. 
he Care of a House—Clark. 

Household Science—Youman. 

Household Hygiene—Bissell. 

La Maison Salubre—Borre. 

Healthy Foundations for Houses—Brown. 

Healthy Houses—Eassil. 

Our Homes—Hartshorne. 

Soil in Relation to Health—Miers & 
Crosskey. 

Art of Right Living—Richards,. 


Domestic Service—Salmo 
Household Economics—Helen Campbell 
Hostess of Ta-day—Larned. 

Cost of Living—Ellen R Richards 
Cost of Food—Ellen R. Richards 
Cost of Cleanness—Ellen R. Richa, 
Cost of Shelter—Ellen R. Richards, 
The Story of Germ Life—Conn, 
Dust and its Dangers—Pradden, 


Bacteria, Yeasts and M Ids j 
onn. aaa: 


Our Secret Friends and Foes—F 
Food and Food Adulterations—p; 


U. S. Government Bull tins — 
ment of Agriculture. pe ete 


Along the same line, and owl 
’ ng also t 
popular demand, we quote the following: 


Chi'd-Study Program 


Prepared by Frances H. McLean for the Centen. 
nial Club ot Nashville 


; THE CHIL. 


1. THE Carib ann Heatta: 
(a) School Inspection. 
(6) Proper nutrition and how may the 
mothers be reached. 
(c) The Summer and the baby (milk sup. 
ply and summer homes for the sick). 


THE CHILD ANp Epucanrion: 
With especial reference to Industrial 
Training. (October and November), 


3. THE DELINQUENT CHILD: 
(a) Juvenile Court and Probation System. 
(6) When the Institution must be used 
Rank of Our Institutions for Delin- 
quent Children. (Dec.) 


4. THE DEPENDENT Curb: 

(a) Helping the Family and when should 
it be broken up? 

(6) When broken up, what next? Institu. 
tional care vs. Placing out. (Jax) 

(c) Pensions for Widowed Mothers; how 
far have they been a success? Can 
we get them in this State? How? 


5. THe DEFICIENT CHIL: 
(a) What provision in this State for 
Feeble - minded, Epileptic, Blind, 
Deaf and Dumb. 
(5) Provision in neighboring States. (Feb) 


6. THE CHILD AT Work: 
Status of Child-Labor Movement in this 
State. (March.) 


7. THE CHILD AND RECREATION: 
(a) Ordinary Amusements Available. 
(b) Supervised Play. be 
(c) The Social Settlement. (A pril.) 


to 


FROM THE ABOVE EXAMINATION— 


8. WHat 1s NEEDED FOR THE CHILD IN 
THE STATE? 


9. WHat is NEEDED FOR THE CHILD N 
THE City? 


10. WHAT SHOULD, BE THE [wwepIATE Pro- 
GRAM? (JMay.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The Healthy Baby and How to Keep Him». 
Roger H. Dennett, M.D. 


Life of Froebel, Denton J. Snyder. . 

Children's Rights, Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

Love and Law in Child Training, Emile 
Poulsson. 

Beckonings from Little Hands, Patterson Du 
Bois. 

Conscious Motherhood, Emma Marwedel. 

Bits of Talk about Home Matters, H. H. 

From the Child’s Standpoint, Florence Hul 
Winterburn. 

Lectures to Kindergartners, Elizabeth Pex 
body. 

Hints on Child Training, Henry Clay Tur 
bull. 

A Mother’s Ideal, Andrea Hofer pail 

The Children of the Future, Norah Archi 
bald Smith. 

Home Occupations, Katherine Beebe. re 

A Study of Child Nature, Elizabeth 
rison. 

Reminiscences of Froebel, Frau Louls Froe 
bel. 

Child Study, Mrs. J. G. Allen. . 

The Worth of a Child, A. Harns. . 

Handbook for Mothers, Mary Lout 

Topical Outline for Mothers’ Meetings, 
Louise Butler. Lee Nae 

Motherhood; How Shall My haa 
Louisa Parsons Hopkins 

Also, pamphlets relating to ™ ad 
Your Own State House, may iu 


se Butler. 
Mary 
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_ The FREE 


' GlobeWernicke | 


ae ee 


r 


| Sectional Bookcases 








PRING housecleaning magnines 
S the advantages of the sectional 

construction of the Globe-Wer- 
nicke Bookcase. 


The Globe-Wernicke Bookcase can 
be moved easily, section by section, 
and it is delightfully susceptible to ! 
any desired combination to suitare- 
arrangement of the furniture. New . 
sections can be purchased at a few dollars 


each, for the accommodation of books | 
which have accumulated during the year. |, 


| 


Globe-Wernicke 


| Sectional Bookcases 


Harmony of design and finish has not 
been sacrificed for the sake of utility. The 
symmetrical proportions and beautiful 
finish of these bookcases are as pleasing 

as their convenience. 

Globe-Wernicke Bookcases are made in 
many styles and finishes to suit the color 
scheme of different interior trims. Sold | 
by 1500 authorized agencies. Where not 
represented, goods will be shipped on 
approval, freight prepaid. 


Booklovers’ Shopping List 
This little book lists the works of 
great authors and gives ir prices 
in sets. list- includes the low- 
priced popular sets as well as the 
de luxe editions. Every book buyer 
should have a copy. Sent free | 
with the Globe-Wernicke Catalog. 4 


Address Dept. B. T. 


The Globe-Wernieke Ca |. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO ey 


Branch Stores: New Y ork 390-382 Broadway: Chicaj;ro, 

| 231-245 Su. Wabash Ave.; Washington, 1214-1220 F St., 
N. W.; Boston, 91-93 Federal St.; Philadelphia, loi. | 
1014 Chestnut Se.; Cincinnati, 128-134 Fourth Ave., FE. 
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See the HULL Button 
| before you buy an Umbrella 


Don’t be misled by an imitation de- 
As an assurance of 


tachable handle. 
quality, insist on seeing the HULL 
Button on the next umbrella you buy. 


HULL UMBRELLAS 


with all the HULL advantages can be 


had from $1 up. Asa matter of conven- 
ience for you, we have trade-marked these 


SIX popular styles: Handles Plain Fancy 
The Premier Hull...  $t.00 gro 
The Royal Hull 1.50 2.00 
The Superior Hrell oo. 2.00 2.50 
The Lmperial Hull... 2.50 
The Sterling Hull... 3-50 
The Peerless Hrutd . 6. 5-00 
If your dealer has not a HULL, we will, on 

request, advise you of a dealer near you, or 

supply you direct. 





SEWING 
MACHINE 


Invented and Pat’d by W.C. Free ial, eae 
The perfection of perfections . ae 

in Sewing Machines. All the i 

Kood points of other sewing 

machines assembled into one 

and improved to a higher de- 

gree. The FREE 


Sews Faster, Runs Lighter 
Is More Beautiful 








Sold by leading deal 
where. wy, - era eve ; a. 
here. Write for illustrated book ze 


The FREE Sewing Machine 
Company, Rockford, It 


OUR BOOK DEPARTMENT 





WHAT ARE 
YOU READING? 


By James Shelley Hamilton 





Warrior 


A ROMANTIC tale, 

of which a bare 
j= “ synopsis would inevita- 
bly give a false impression. If it had 
been written with less art it would have 
been tawdry and theatrical. But as it is, 
one must go back to Meredith to find a 
style among English writers with which 
there is fairness in comparing it. A most 
winning humor. a most touching skill in 
characterization and a most vividly emo- 
tional movement in the narrative quite 
drive out the thought that such a story is 
pure make-believe and never in the world 
could have really happened. It is a good 
book for any one, but most of all for one 
who takes joy in something carefully and 
finely written by a man with an artist’s 
respect for literature. 


The Happy Warrtor, by A. M.S. Hutchinson. 
(Little, Brown = Co.) $1.35. 


| The Happy 








rae COLLECTION © of 

Back Home the stories about 
= -i Judge Priest — that lov- 
able old-time Kentuckian whom Irvin 
Cobb has made so popular. They are the 
kind of stories that will sometime be a 
part of the best history of our country 
the kind that faithfully and sympathet- 
ically picture a bit of life which no pro- 
fessional historian ever touches upon. 
Buck Home, bv Irvin S. Cobb. (George H. 
Doran Company.) $1.30. 


"THE second volume of 
Salve | Moore’s trilogy— 
“Hail and Farewell,” the 


record of his renaturalization as an Irish- 
man. Herein he goes back to- Ireland to 
ally himself with the revival of the Gaclic 
language. Like the other volume it is 
extremely personal, utterly unreserved 
in all its comment on the people and 
things that come under Moore’s atten- 
tion. Like it, too, it makes a fascinating 
narrative out of the most trivial happen- 
ings and thoughts. 

Hail and Farewell—Salve, by George Moore. 

(D. Appleton & Co.) $1.05. 


“Wess | PEs ete 
| Round-House a John Mase- 
field just now than about any other 
present-day poet. This volume contains 
all of his early short poems, and “‘Dau- 
ber’ and “Biography’’—the last two 
long poems that he has published. The 
early ones are simple, not particularly 
individual, but rising sometimes to a 
poignancy of mood that stays in one's 
memory. The long story of the round- 
house—“‘Dauber’’—is thoroughly Mase- 
field’s own, full of the blunt realism and 
dogged cramping of the material to the 
form that make so many critics protest 
that Masefield is no poet at all. But it is 
one of the most stirring poems of the sca 
ever written, with a sweep and splendor of 
descriptive power that no one but a true 
poet could achieve. 

The Story of a Round-House, by John Mase- 

field. (Macmillan & Co.) $1.25. 


SANE pane oe 
tremely readable 

gO Nt attempt to find out 
why women are the way they are—to 
trace the influences that have made them 
feminine, and to judge as far as possible 
just how much the qualities we describe 
as “feminine” are the product of social 
conditiuns, and therefore changeable by 
changed conditions. The author arrives 
at the conclusion that “‘sex traditions 
rather than innate sex character have pro- 
duced what is called ‘feminine’ as dis- 
tinguished from womanly behavior.” 
Her survey of the history of American 
womanhood will interest any one who 
wants to get beneath the surface of one of 
the interesting developments of our time. 
Why Women Are So, by Mary Roberts Cool- 

idge. (Henry Holt & Co.) $1.50. 
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This Famous Bedell Fashion Book FREE 

















. rey Bigger, brighter and better than ever. If 
| zie. S you have not seen the Famous Bedell 
=x—_ Catalog of all the New York Fashions you 
| ’ ‘ ‘ P 
| ti have missed the best book of the season. 

| FS Ui rite for If [4 das and see all the beautiful 
| ae new styles shown in the famous Bedell 
sa = N Yor! retail stores and sold to the Bedel! matl 
‘ Swror™ | order patrons at the same low price. 
( i Y pring 
| R 
"NS J) dyes ~~ Shop in New York FREE 
N= Jf Ps ; 
. IQ1S Y ou can have 
. Pa 7. all the ads in 
act ithh tage of a shop 
| UML, £ ) < \’ 
QS — ping tour te 
| New York City 
by orderiny 
througn the 
‘| Famous Ke le 
re Style Book, 
a ean which brings a 
the New Y ork Styles to vourt door. 


Send for thi 


now you can d ess in the atest 


w York Style and save mone 


Extra Special Bargain 


Pasha Eponge : 
Street Gown $28 


Warranted Washable 
Dress No. B31 For a special introductor 


Exactly like picture 
§R G4 SLeecreu sb. FeTtGnhh mew are ieve 


] ' 
cat log to-day ind see 









NJade C] OW . tee | 


ps 


Send bust, waist measurement 


() 


Order to-day. 
! and length of skirt wanted 


Bedell prepays all Express Charges everywhere 


Satisfaction 
assured 

or money back 
West 14th Street 
New York City 
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The McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 


932 Aubert Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
B , Cc} ] : } 


“Face Powper 


that has faded 
Refuse Substitutes 


lustre, drie quickKly ana 
i re " 


rivesa bright, lasting hints! 
g 


Write for generous sample bot- 
FREE the and ‘‘the-neu way to polish 
—_———— 


furniture, both free 


3-in-One Oil Co., 


————SSS 
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BEN. LEVY CO., 


French Perfumers, Dept. H 


42 CCH. BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 





125 Kingston St, ,JBoston, Mass 
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CANTHROX 


and obtain that exquisite cleanliness which comes 
only from a perfect shampoo. Canthrox cleans 
the hair and scalp thoroughly, completely and 
satisfactorily. There is nothing like it for creating 
plenty of fine, rich lather that will remove every 
atom of dust, dandruff and excess oil—making 
a Clean, healthy scalp from which beautiful hair 
will grow. 


15 Delightful Shampoos, 50c 


Just dissolve a teaspoonful of Canthrox in a cup of hot water 
and your shampoo is ready—a shampoo that is a natural tonic 
and cleanser, pure in its ingredients and constructive in its 
action. After a Canthrox shampoo the hair dries quickly 
and evenly, and will be ever so soft, fluffy and easy to do up. 
Trial Offer: For your name, 


Canthrox for a shampoo, so that you car 


ee Le) 


i Pee TS eae — 


wt 





address and a ?2-cent stam e will send suff 


ense 


an try it at ¢ | a) q . 
H.S. PETERSON & CO., 419 Kinzie St., Chicago, II]. 
Canthrox Shampoos are given in first-class Hair dressing Parlors. 
Copyripbt M42. he 





S. Teterao: & Co, 






Send Us 10 Cents — (Postage 
ined Hacking 
expense) and name of your dealer 
and we will mail you generous sam- 
ples of Wistania Blossom Toilet 
Water, Sachet and Toilet Powder, 
and a charming novelette of Japan—‘‘ 7 he Loving Heart of O Ane San.” 


WISTARIA Blossom 


The Newest Perfume Product 
eee ee ee ERE. FORCE 


WISTARIA EXTRACT 
$1 and $1.75 
WISTARIA TOILET 
WATER 
$1 and $1.50 e 
WISTARIA SACHET ia ; 


—=»D 


> 


bY 






Exhaling the Sweet Atmosphere of 
Oriental Gardens 


Extracts—Toilet Water—Sachet— Toilet Powder—Face Powder 






The latest of the famous Vantine groups of 
Si Oriental Perfumes and Toilet Requisites —exclu- 


oo {a ; ee POWDER + 
Mex sive, delicate, unusual, appealing instantly to those et ee ’ 
who appreciate the subtle refinements and cleanly =o ee 
perfumes of Japanese women. In beautiful Japa- © sda a A 
nese wrappings. 5 Cents 
< ents 

Vantine’s Oriental Perfumes and Toilet Requisites may be “¥ 
had at the best shops everywhere. If your Healey discs not w ISTARIA FACE 
have them, write us and we will see that you are supplied. POWDER 
For your own protection look for the name “ Vantine. (4 shades) 75 Cents 


AC ‘ 3 “2 AG? 
CYA AAVANTINE-8-CO @CK. 
255 Thirty-Sixth Steet, Brooklya. N.Y. i\ 


Founded 1854 
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The hook and eye that is easiest to sew on. 
The hook and eye that will pass through 
a wringer without crushing, 
The hook and eye that can be ironed over 
without leaving a shiny mark, 
ae come usbooked — and will never rust. 
24 hooks and 24 eyes er LOc 
If your dealer hasn’t West Flat Hooks and Eyes in stock 
send lc to West Electric Nair Curler Co., 


45 Sonth Front St. Philadelphia. 
Mawiitton Coron in ewer Y Packhneve 















others may rest at night 






































the bed—kick his legs, wave hi 


Sleeping Belt. 
and name of 
THE i € of your dealer. 








Baby's Safety Sleeping Belt 


nowing baby cannot get uncovered 
—get u 
or down, or out of bed, but nay roll from side te 
side without bumping against the sides of 


breathe freely when he wears Baby’s Safety 
Sent to any address for $1.00, 


Sizes 1, 2 and 3. 
Port Cees EEPING BELT CO., Inc. 


Shampoo'W D 
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FINANCING 
MOTHERHOOD 


[Continued from page 263] 


factory work at that time. What about 
the home woman, the millions of her, 
who totters to her feet and stands at the 
wash-tub and the stove and the sink when 
she ought still to be kept in bed and 
hardly allowed to turn over without 
help? 
In Hamburg 
Housekeepers.” 
It is a neighborly sort of_arrangement, 
really nothing more than an organized, 
scientific version of the old habit of the 
kindly neighbor women who welcome 
the baby by cooking and cleaning for the 
mother in grateful recollection of the 
time when she performed that same 
service in the same circumstances for 
each of them. 
The ‘‘visiting housekeepers’ employed 
by the authorities of Hamburg are spe- 
cially trained. They can perhaps be 
called nurses as well as housekeepers. 
They are more efficient than the kindly 
neighbor women, both because they are 
specially trained and because they have 
no conflicting duties. 
A Hamburg “visiting housekeeper” 
will be sent by the authorities to keep 
house for nine days in the home where 
there is a new baby. So the mother can 
rest, even if, because of not being a wage- 
earner, she is not a member of any official 
sickness-insurance society. 





























they have “Visiting 


jine and sheer; neatyy 

in center of front with pretty ¢ 
butions through stitched box 

Short sleeves with turnbac 2 
collar and cuffs exquisitely embroidered iy 
floral design and finished with scalloped 
cmbroidery edge; color, white, wit] 
broidery design in pink, blue or lave 
with velvet neck bow to match, Sizes 344 
44 bust measure; also misses’ sixes, Wh ip 
and 20 years. Postage prepaid, $1.00, 


Write for New Style Book 


Have you received your copy of 

most beautiful Style Book pide 

Spring? If not, send a postal f 

This is all you have to do, Just 

On each and every one of the 160 

is shown the very latest and most ha 

some Spring styles in Wearing App 

for women, misses and childr al 

money-saving prices. The waist ot 
style a 





trated is an example of Mandel 
low prices, 


Remember, We Prepay Charges 
on All Orders Haas 


Don’t delay one minute. Sit right | 
now and send us a postal to make sure 
you will get your Soe Book before the 
tion is all disposed of. Send at once to 


Mandel Brothers, Chicago 


That Scary Word, “ Charity” 

[> THE 
charity? 
ne good question deserves another. 

Is the public -school teacher a charity? 

She used to be called so. Her services 
are ‘‘free.”’ 

People used to be filled with hauteur 
at the thought of sending their children 
to a public ven now some 
people are too swagger to do it. Most 
people, though. have forgotten all about 
the foolish “charity” argument. and they 
send their children to the public school 
in perfect self-respect. 


“visiting housckeeper”’ a 


school. 





Most people, some day, are going to 
avail themselves of the services of public 
doctors, public nurses. public lawyers, 
and public ‘visiting housekeepers,” as 
sensibly and as unthinkingly as they now 
avail themselves of the services of public- 
school teac hers. 


SAHLIN gives the sender 
woman correct, stylish ropor- 
tions at bust, hip an waist 
lines. The proper foundation 
for the season's gowns, 


Adjusts simply; has no hooks, 
strings or heavy steels, Shoul- 
der straps do not cross, hence 
cannot bind. 


Hose supporters attached. 


Prices from 
$1.00 to $5.00 


The “visiting housekeeper.” in that 
pirt of her work which we have men- 
tioned, is doing public service for the 
ttle future citizen Just as much as the 
teacher is doing it in her schoolroom, 

We are going to educate the body and 
the mind of that future little citizen dur- 
ing the first seven years ot his life. as well 
as during the second seven. The first 
seven are at least a hundred times more 
Important. 


- > od sat pr » ~~ 
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Aak your dealer to show you SAILIN. I 
be cannot supply you, urder from us 


ldo postage. 
The name “SAHLIN" oo ah 
le your guarantee, We refund 


Education Under Seven 
if you're not entirely eatlefied. wig 


r . . ; . . - . 7 booklet, 
HAT is why, in the city of Milan, Beauty,” fee pon rea 

the public authorities grant a month- 

ly pension to “needy” mothers with smal] 


The Sahin Co,, 1408 W. Congress 5 
children, but do so only on condition that 
these mothers attend “consultations” at 


nc 
Which they receive inst ruction as to the BUSTand ule 


a 
} 
care of smal] children. Every woman who attempts to maleate 
Professor Charles R. Henderson of the can io sal pe 
- Niversity ot Chicago reports that this ~ trying on methox vith which to se BaF 
Mila s\7C ; ‘ and a looking-glass with w ~ 
“len System now extends to 2000 chil- 
dren who are under the supervision of five 
“Sanitary inspectors.” 


fits at the back. 
Is this “education’’? Yes, after our 


“HALL-BORCHERT PERFAN 

Adjustable Dress Forms 

> . . - ‘S : 
definition of “education” has been taken 
out of the schoolroom into the open air 


do away with all discomforts and di 
ments in fitting, and 

and given a chance to get natural. 

Education is anything that helps a 


lressmaking at once easy 
This form can be adjusted 
child to make the most of his body and of 
his mind. ; 


shapes and sizes; bust raised 
mace longer and 
and form raised or 
st ina 
compte tine of Dress ores 
™~ . ey | | | 
Getting the right food at six months Dept Dy 16at71 North May St 
of age will help him. It is hard to think Dept 18 —_— 
of anything that wil] help him more. Shi 
In Milan other devices can be seen for 
accomplishing this same great education- 
al purpose—right food for children. 
lhe Italian Government has provided 
by law that every employer who has as 
many as fifty women in his working force 
must provide a room in which those of 
them who are Fecent mothers may nurse 


their babies, 
Digitized by G N 
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For the family 
health, for the 


clear, clean air 
so important to 
your well-being 
you must have 
on your walls the 
absolute cleanli- 
ness of Sanitas. 


Wipe it with a cloth and it is clean and 
fresh and new. 


Stuffy wall coverings have gone out of 
fashion. The house that reaches to- 
day’s ideal has Sanitas on its walls, 
just as it has open plumbing and a white 
enamel bath tub. 


Sanitas isn't a paper, and it isn't a 
paint. [tis a cloth foundation finished 
in oils. [ts colors cannot fade; it prac- 


tically never wears out. 


Sanitas is made in the softest, most 
exquisite designs and colors for every 


room of the house. 


You who appreciate the modern hard 
wood floor, need Sanitas tor you walls: 
banished the 


you who have Inartistic 


dustiness of the “tidy, will enjoy the 
artistic cleanliness of the modern wall 
covering. 

Send for the big book of samples 

showing 112 designs It will be 

another step forward in your home 


MERITAS 
|( OJ ) 
DivciotH 


Standard Oil Cloth Co. 


326 Broadway, New York 


WIPE OFF THE DIRT 








“Soft Spots” 4 


Pneumatic 
Heel Cushions 


“‘She is so light 
on her feet! ’’ 


You can be, if you wear ‘‘Soft 
Spots’’. “They take up the jar 
when walking, rest the body when 
standing, relieve the nervous system 
and give an easy, graceful spring to 


your step. If your dealer does not 
carry them, simply send us 25c, stating 
size of shoe and 

dealer’s name. 


“*Sofe Spots’’ 
ombined 
Heel and 
Arch Cush- 
ions take the 
place of the 
old steel 
arches-weigh 


*> 
™ & ~ 345" 


ee 


wParieie : 
: PMEUMATIC Heth CUIS/ONS 


but half—self- 

conforming— 

Comfortable 
from the start. 


Only $1.00 


Essex Rubber Company 
New York Office 258 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


There are 
six definite 
reasons why 
you should 
use the 


GRISWOLD 


Waffle Iron 


Base ring keeps grease or batter from 
spilling on stove. Waffles can be turned 
without lifting pan, 


Send for Pree Recipe Book. 
THE Holds and 
GRISWOLD distributes 
heat 
MFG. co. evenly 
Erie, Pa. 


Exclu- 
sive 
patented 
features 


Wood 
Handles— 

do not 
burn fingers 


Styles for 
coal or 
gas 
range 








FINANCING 
MOTHERHOOD 


ee ee i 8 ee 


In a Government tobacco - factory in 
Milan the manager has installed a day- 
nursery, occupying several rooms on the 
ground floor. It opens on an inner court, 
in which are gravel walks and flower. 
beds. There are trained nurses in charge. 
The mothers come from the work-rooms 
to nurse their babies at fixed times. 

It seems monstrous that women should 
be working in a tobacco-factory when 
their babies are so small as to need nurs- 
ing. On the other hand, if we were not 
accustomed to it, it would seem mon- 
strous to us that women should be as 
overworked as multitudes of them are 

-in their own kitchens when their babies 
are still at breast. 

Some day some crafty factory-owner 
will suggest to the United States Govern- 
ment that it investigate the American 
kitchen. When that report comes out, 
and when the inconveniences, the in- 
efficiencies, the bad _ sanitary conditions 
and the overwork of the average Amer- 
ican kitchen have been thoroughly ex- 
ploited by a sensational press, the factory 
girl will be given a little well-earned rest 
while we turn to weep over the house- 

wife. 

We need a raising of the level of human 

' work in the kitchen as much as in the 
' factory. 
| The Insurance of Motherhood, with 
its constant use of visiting nurses and of 
visiting housekeepers, of doctors and of 
sanitarians, will become incidentally a 
large continuation school in Demet. 
Science and Art. It will be one of the 
_ chief avenues through which scientific 
management will be carried into the home. 

Most clearly Henriette Fuerth is right 
when she says that any system of Moth- 
erhood Insurance which considers only 
the woman who is the wage-earner, is no 
system at all. It is just a fragment. 

The home-keeping wife, who under 
the burden of motherhood sinks deeper 
and deeper into exhaustion and_ ill- 
health and incapacity, is enormously 
more numerous than the mother who has 
to leave her children in the day nursery 
or in the asylum and go daily to a money- 
getting job. 

In other words, Motherhood Insurance 
is ultimately for all mothers. 


From Germany to England 


HE new English National Insurance 

Act grants a maternity benefit not 

only to insured women, but to the wives 
of insured men. 

It is a benefit of thirty shillings— 
about seven and a half dollars—im- 
portant principally as a recognition of 
a principle. 

Thirty shillings will not keep a woman 
independent very long. Particularly not 
when the Act is careful to give the thirty 
shillings (unless the wife is herself a 
wage-earner) to the husband. 

After doing this, the Act goes on to 
threaten the husband ferociously with 
an extreme penalty, to be visited on him 
in case he fails to give her what care he 
can during her confinement. If he takes 
the thirty shillings and leaves her in 
childbirth without medical attention, he 
is to be imprisoned “for not more than 
one month.” 

If he should go into some one else’s 
house and take thirty shillings he could 
be imprisoned for several years. 

When you reflect that the object of 
the National Insurance Act is to take 
care of sickness, and when you. reflect 
further that the most important, the 
most socially important, ‘‘sickness”’ that 
happens to the human race is the one 
that issues in the birth of a child; and 
when you reflect, finally, that the method 
selected for taking care of this particular 
sickness is to give thirty shillings to the 
man who happens to be married to the 
sick person, though there is no guarantee 
that he may not be a drunkard or a thief 
or both; when you have accomplished 
these reflections, you will easily perceive 
that the Government which passed the 
National Insurance Act was not exactly 
under the thumb of the “indirect’’ in- 
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Coffee Perc ‘-olators 


The most advan ed ideas t per lation pri inciple of m aking coffee will be 
| found in all the various los ot pot 1 ourn percolators be aring the namie 
| Manningy-Bowman. Made in over TOO styles and sizes 
| Let this name be your guide when buy T i assures you ol the high t quality 
| and identifies the product of the manufacturer who developed the principle ot 
,| ercolation in coffee makine. | urther, Uarantees vou better, more health 
B| fil and more delicious cup ol coftee in |e time and at less cost than can be 
obtained by any other process. 


{ es i A] 7 
| ‘poe | iferature Will ber ent up v? iuest 
‘ 
\ | - } 
\\ Are il Wh } Wold trav toe poferested 


Any i ooking OI 


department stores. 


| MANNING-BOWMAN & CO. 
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Coffee Percolators 
(Pot and Urn Style) 


Chafing Dishes 


(Ivory Enameled Food Pan) 
‘Tea Ball Tea Pots 
‘Toasters 
Water Heaters 


Alcohol Gas Stoves 


Chafing Dish Accessories 
Bread Makers, etc. 


le et — Sa ee 


heating device for use 
alcohol, 


r oal O! vas 


with electricity or on ordinary 


satis 


X 
/ 
. 


can be most 
from the 


r-Bow man W are 


range 


factorily selected famous 


Mi inning 


seen at hardware. 


whic h is to be 
Louseluriiehing and 
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You will save money and 
get the strongest, most atirac- 
tive wire fence ever built 
when you buy Republic 
Lawn Fence, besides adding 
to the value of your home. 

Extra heavy weight, thor- 
oughly galvanized wire, cloze 
even spacing of pickets and 
cables, self-adjustment to un- 
even ground, and sag- proof 
construction, are distinctive 
features of superionty. 

Made in many styles. 
Easily put up—wood or iron 








A MC i 
ESSAI Lett FREE. “Write today. 
erin ait : Republic Fence & Gate Co., 


REPUBLIC 
HERCULES 
FARM GATES 
have no eq ual for 
quality and pnice. 
Heavy, high-carbon, tubular 
steel frames, es, free from holes. 
Automate, stock- proof lock, 

adjustable raise bar. 


Heavy rust-proof fabric. 
slogr wise information 


38 Republic Street, 
North Chicago, Ill. 
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2 Keepitina Rhinelander One-Piece X-Y-NO Stone- Lined Refrigerator! / ~ 
The lining of this refrigerator, made by a secret process out of X-Y-NO / 
Stone, is one of the most sensational food, labor and ice saving inven b 
The X-Y- NO tions ever offered housewives. Don’t fail to inves stigate it! f. 

bit | Lining , 
















A-FoNO 
costly mate rit il, 
It is everlasting 
wood. Corners rounded. Shelves 

The Rhinelander cz 
ice. In many 
spaces. No unrefrigerated food. 
moisture, no filth and an end of 
ing housewives everywhere. 
antee, LOdayson approval. 
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2 Beauties J" 
| 6 Hat Cluster 


This No, 1009 cluster is 3 
beautiful French lawn 
roses, 1 Imported bud, 
18 imported leaves and 
) natural-looking rubber 
stems. Pink,white, tea, 
old rose, and genuine 
two-toned American 
Beauty shade, Sent pre- 
paid for $1,256. Buy 
- from us and save money. 
Vea portrculs ot ade Y prompty 
Saftis/action guaran feed. 
Order today. Write for 
Spring catalog No, 22. 


. Royal Flower & Feather Company 
427D Ludlow 8t. Philadelphia 
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Sanitary! Everlasting! Economical! 


closely resembles porcelain, 
it can never check, crack, 
as tough as steel, yet lit 
, ice tank, drip pan 
thing slides out, making It easily cleanable and 
u/aden Taeans a mat xia saving of the 
cases it reduces ice bills 
No odors, “no dampness and 


You are protected bya ¢ ns 
Freight allowed. Get our big, liberal offer. 


| Rhinelander Refrigerator Co., street,” R Co., 


but, unlike this 
break nor discolor. 
tle heavier than hard- 
every- 
$31 up! 








FREE 


This book tells all. 
In writing, please 
send your deal- 
er's name, 






No dead air 








A value that s astound- 





wr rl oat Rhinelander, Wis. ““.@ 


Cooks Better== 


Saves Fuel, | 
Costs Less | 


Splendid Kalamazoo range— 
latest model—wonderful fuel- 
suver—at bottom prices. 360 } 
days’ trial—freight prepaid 
cash or credit. 

We ship the day 
your order comes. 


Write For | 
Prices 


and Hiustrated book 
Of MM atover—FRER, Ask for 
Cataleg No. 115. Wemake 
furnaces and cas stoves 
too—ask for catalogs. 


Kalamasee Stave Co. | 
A Kalamazeg é: 


Manafactare rs, 
Direct to You 
































. Kelamease, MNirhigon 
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It Is To Buy 
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ES PURCHASE AL 7 Pe 
SHOES FROM CAMMEYER BY MAIL. {| ALDKESS DEPT. 80 


Mey FE R_ New York 
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And the corn re- 


until you treat it in a 
scientific way. 


We ship on approval without a cent 
deposit, freight prepaid. DON’T 
PAY A CENT if you are not satisfied 


cle 10 days. 
DO NOT BUY 2 !2z o>» -= 


art catalogs illustrating every kind of 
pam bicycle, and have learned our unheard of 
{ ums Hew offers. 
a+qh)! is all it will cost you to 
Per gts A ONE CENT write a postal and ev ery- 
Wiel thing will be sent you free Postpaid by 

- * will yet much valuable in. 

© HOt wait, write it now, 
TIRES, Coaster - Brake rear 
wheels, lamps, sundries at half wsual prices, 
Mead Cycle Co., Dept. G-21, Chicago 
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Think How Long You've Bothered with That 


Same Old Corn 


Perhaps you have pared it an hun- 
dred times and seen 

it grow again. 
You have daubed it 
with liquids, maybe. 
Or used old-time plas- 


Other folks do this: 


the pain stops instantly. 
hours, they forget the c¢ 


and they lift it out. 
No pain, no soreness, 


as bothersome 
. It willremain 


Way. 


A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens 


B stops the pain and keeps the wax from spreading. 
It is narrowed to be comfortable, 


C wraps around the toe. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists —15¢ and 25 
Sample Mailed Free. 
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Any style or material. 
NoN4A25 Offer: Either of the 

enameled in one or two 
letters or Numerals, but not more tl 
in illustration. Order by nuinber, 
SILVER PLATE $1.00 DOZ. 
STERLING SILVER $2.50 DOZ. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
est grade gold and silver P 
Rings, Fobs, etc., at mode ori 
FREE catalogue of new 


mates free, 
Ski: BASTIAN BROS. CO.. 1B 


Of Ares from anyone 
you receive our latest 
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They apply a Blue-jay plaster, and 
In two days the corn is loosened, 


And no more bother with that corn, 

A million corns monthly are now 
being removed in this gentle, 
Try it on that old corn. 


c per package 
Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters, 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical 


$° 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL | -[poryaag 







For Society or Lodge—College or School 


FACTORY To YOu 


SAMPLE 10c, 
SAMPLE 25¢. 


We also make high- 
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Shoes By Mall 





The largest Shoe 
Store inthe’ World §j | 
has your size and | 
style in stock 

Quality, fine § 
workmanship, and 


style have 


made Cammeyer 
the Worlds Shoe Store 

Ve absolutely 
Suarantee to fit 
you orwellreturn §& 
yourmoney in full. § 


EXGLUSIVE SHOE STYLES 15 
READY FOR YOU. 
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Made to order, Special 
Styles here illustrated, 
colors, and showing any | | 
lan Shown ; 








Special designs and esti- 
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FINANCING 
MOTHERHOOD 


fluence of the home-loving British matron 
and that the hand that rocks the cradle 
rules the world only at afternoon tea._ 


Insurance Must Be Compulsory 


EVERTHELESS the National In- 

surance Act will always be one of the 

great events in English history, like the 
execution of Charles the First. 

That execution proved that in England 
a king had to reign by the rules of the 
kingdom and not by his own wishes. 

The National Insurance Act proves 
that the subjects of the Crown have to 
manage their personal affairs, such as 
being sick and getting well, in accordance 
with a plan devised to promote the gen- 
eral public welfare. 

The man who doesn’t care whether or 
not there is money in the house when his 
wife is brought to bed with child must 
pay his fourpence a week into the sick- 
ness insurance fund just the same. 
When the child arrives, the child-money 
arrives. The father is coerced into thrift. 

Further, the English system includes, 
as the German does not, the woman who 
is a mother but not a wage-earning one. 
That is, it includes her in case her hus- 
band is a wage-earner within the opera- 
tion of the Act. 

The newspaper dispatches indicate 
that the system proposed in Australia like- 
wise includes the home-keeping mother. 

The Labor Party (which is the domi- 
nant party) in Australia is reported to 
have adopted a Motherhood Insurance 
policy as follows: 

First. A payment of twenty-five 
dollars, in a lump sum, at the birth of a 
child. 

second. A weekly allowance of two 
and a half dollars for six weeks preceding 
the birth and for six weeks following it. 

“Subsidies” During School Age 

[ WILL be remembered that the 

fourth point in Henriette Fuerth’s 

“Insurance of Motherhood” scheme was 
“genera! subsidiary aid until the child 
leaves school.” 

We give a great deal of such aid al- 
ready. 

First, we give the school itself. Along 
with the school we now often give text- 
books and other school materials. Often 
We give free medical attention and advice. 
The school doctor examines the child, 
and the school nurse teils the mother 
what the trouble is and how to remedy it. 

If anybody should call this “social- 
ism,’ we wouldn't do it: but as long as 
nobody gives it that name. we do it very 
happily. : 

We even joke about it. 

“And what did Tommy learn at school 
to-day?” says father. coming home. 

“Why,” says mother, “he learned that 
his method of breathing was all wrong.”’ 

It does sound st range. If he had 
learned how many pounds of asafetida 
are exported annually from Persia. it 
wouldn't sound st range at all. 

In spite of our sense of humor. how- 
ever, we are working toward giving free 
medical care to our whole population of 
school age. 

_ This is an indirect but a genuine “sub- 
sidy”’ to the parents, because it tends to 
relieve them of the expense of doctors, 
dentists and nurses. 

They pay for this “subsidy” when they 
pay taxes, or when they pay rent to a 
landlord who pays taxes, or when they 
do work for an employer who makes 
profits and pays taxes. 

Through taxation, just as through 
compulsory insurance. an indifferent man 
may be coerced into paying money year 
by year into a fund which will be used to 
give his children care which he himself 


. Personally would never have given them. 


he central point is that the child shall 


have care, and that part of that care is a 
home. 


Insurance Against All Emergencies 


OR fear that the child may ] 
F home if his father gets sick ayd 


not work, we nse, his dat 
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For twelve cents we will send you a 


Don’t make any mistakes about ge. 
has the trade mark Indian Head printed 
on every yard of selvage. 


Amory, Browne sls 


42 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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DO YOU NEED MONEY’ 


Do you want to educate your children, 
a family, pay off a mo buy a’ 
better than you ¢an now afford? Why notdos 
thousands of other women are doing—make a 
good income selling the world famous FibreSik 
Hosiery and Underwear in your hometown? No 
experience necessary—we show you how. Fibre 
Silk goods cost less, wear better and last longer 
The World’s Star Knitting Mills, es- “y 

tablished in 1895, are the | in the 

world manufacturing and sling knit 
goods direct tothe consumer, ~ 


































sands of customers, all over the U.S., ; ‘ 
buying Fibre-Silk hosiery and 
underwear ‘direct by mail or J rm 
through our special agents, are Estra lig 
getting far better value at a lower ber ah 
cost than can be secured in any with ros 
other way. at d dovile 
LOB: SH 3 
ta 
‘top. 
He GIiseTeeew fer 
summer tes 
for Men, fmm agomsaniiee’ 
Fibre-S8ilk stockin ’ tifies any 
Women and Children have a soft, ‘Made in baci, 






silky, beautiful lustre; feel delight- 
fully comfortable and: pleasing; 
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sort. The famous exclusive PEARL TOP insures pet 
fit and comfort to stout and slim alike. 
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ent, pleasant and profitable ‘business. 
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JAP-A-LAC Gives Floors 
a Mirror-Like Surface, 
That Wears Like Iron 


HOWEVER old or shabby your 
floors may be, they are not 
hopeless. JAP-A-LAC will make 
them new and beautiful, whether 
they are soft or hardwood floors. 


JAP-A-LAC hiterally works won- 
ders—not on old floors only, but 
on everything from cellar to garret. 


Wears Like Iron [ 


Our booklet, ‘‘ The Home Beautifier,’’ will 
be sent by us upon request. JAP-A-LAC is 
made in 21 colors and Natural (Clear) in all sizes 
from 10c cans up. For sale in every city and 
town in the United States and Canada in Paint, 
Hardware, Drug and Department Stores. 


“A- 








Factories: Cleveland, Ohio—Toronto, Canada 
Branches: New York—Chicago— London 


Makers of Glidden's Green Label Varnisnes, Waste Enamels, 
Endurance (Misston) Wood Stains, Waterproof Fiat Wart 
Finishes and Content Coatings. 









Take it easy 
and have a 


Spotless House 


I never had so clean a house at 
so little expense; or So little worry 
and so much leisure as 1] have had 
since I kept house with the 


ABSORBO 


Dri-Mop and Dusters 


So says the housewife who has frie/ 

t . We want you to know wéy 
and Aow the Absorbo Dri-Mop 
and Dusters clean so easily, s0 well, 
and harmlessly. We have told a¢/ about 
it in this FREE BOOK: “A Clean 
House at Five Centa a Week." 
Send for your copy today. 


TRIAL OFFER 


Ask your dealer for Absorbo Dusters 
and the Abaorbo Dri-Mop. If he does 
not carry Absorbo Dusters and Dri- 
Mops and does not care to 
get them for you, here is a 


Special Introductery 
Offer 


We will senda Vear's Outfit 
on receipt of price: 

1 Dri-Mop (handle 64 inchew long) - each, $1.50 

3 Standard Dust Cloths( 80x16 inches re 25 

1 Desk Duster (18x24 inches) ~-_ - moe -15 

1 Korner Kleaner with 36-in. handle (convenient 

for radiators and behind Jarwe furniture) each, .25 

The total retail price of all these is $2.05; we will send ALL 
COMPLETE, CHARGES PREPAID, anywhere, for 32.50 





























“It Absorbs The Dust."’—Send for our booklet 
“A Clean House at § Cents a Week.” [tis anin- 
teresting story. Written by a housewife. It also describes 
and illustrates all styles of Absorbo Dusters. 
futely FREE, Dropa postal TODAY 

764 Mather St. 


CHICAGO FEATHER DUSTER CO., “!.AY Ao 


Look for the word ‘‘ABSORBO’’ stamped 
in green on every Absorbo Duster 





No one can tell where your 
|  gownisfastened when you use 


PATENT 


Invisible Eyes ‘ 


and SpringHooks 


ine bears out “mark, “It’s in 
the triangle,”’ and me ““Peet’s” on 





every envelope. Never sold on cards, 
Invisible *S\) Hooks and 
Eyes Y * ) Eyes 
Sc Won't Rust 10c 


PEET BROTHERS, Dept. I, Philadelphia, Pa. 
— 











FINANCING 
MOTHERHOOD 


sickness under the National Insurance 
Act. 

For fear that the child may lose his 
home if his father loses his job and can 
not find a new one, we insure his father 
against unemployment under that same 
National Insurance Act. 

In almost every part of the world we 
find similar compulsory insurance against 
industrial accidents. 

Maternity benefits, sickness benefits, 
unemployment benefits, accident bene- 
fits, all break the shock of those emer- 
gencies which might otherwise wreck the 
child’s home life. They all of them se- 
cure to the mother the opportunity to 
give the child that kind of life. 

The German Compulsory Insurance 
System now goes one step farther. It 
will this year begin to pay ‘‘Survivors’ 
Pensions.” 

There are three kinds of insurance in 
the German. system: insurance against 
sickness, insurance against accidents, 
and insurance against ‘‘old age and in- 
validity.”’ 

‘Survivors’ Pensions” will be paid out 
of the “old age and invalidity” funds. 
Employers contribute half of the money 
for those funds, and employees contrib- 
ute the other half. 

The ‘Survivors’ Pensions” will be of 
four different sorts: 

First, there will be an ‘‘orphan’s pen- 
sion” which will be paid at regular inter- 
vals to each child of the deceased wage- 
earner till that child is fifteen. 

Second, there will be an ‘‘orphan’s 
settlement,’ a sum of money to be given 
to the child on his fifteenth birthday. 

Third, there will be what is called 
“widow money.” a lump payment to the 
widow at the time of her husband's death. 

Fourth, there will be a ‘“‘widow’s pen- 
sion”’ to be paid to the widow in case she 
is an “invalid’’ and to be discontinued in 
case she is restored to health. 

These “pensions” are not related at 
all, apparently, to the payments which 
are made to the widow and to the chil- 
dren out of the accident insurance fund in 
case the husband and father met his 
death in the course of his daily work. 


“Pensions” in This Country 


OW it is certainly true that if we 
had compulsory insurance in all its 
branches throughout this country, and if 
it applied not only to the wage-earning 
population but to the whole population, 
and if the payments made to widows and 
orphans were adequate, there would be 
less need than there is now for the Amer- 
ican ‘“‘widows’ pensions,” the straight 
allowances out of public funds, which 
we have discussed so often in previous 
issues of THE DELINEATOR. 

This is the suggestion frequently made 
by charity society officials who do not 
want any more ‘widows’ pensions” laws 
of the present American type. 

They look at the subject more patiently 
than Mrs. Finger docs. 

The dimples in Johnny Finger’s el- 
bows will have been lost in the hard mus- 
cles of young manhood long before we 
have compulsory insurance of any even 
remotely comprehensive kind in this 
country. 

Besides. we are not talking merely of 
pensions for widows. We are talking of 
a much broader proposition. It is that 
Mrs. Finger ought to have Johnny, and 
Johnny ought to have Mrs. Finger. 
whether Mrs. Finger is a widow or not. 

As a matter of fact, she is not a widow. 

Her husband deserted her in 1911 and 
has not been heard of since. 

And before he deserted her, though he 
earned eighteen dollars a week, he had 
the habit of bringing home only two or 
three of the eighteen. 

Conceivably, wives might be insured 
against being deserted by their husbands. 
But they won't be for some time yet. 

It is because the problem is one of 
motherhood and not merely of widow- 
hood that in America we have not usu- 
ally confined ‘widows’ pensions’ to 


widows. 


_ savings you will discover by looking into the merits of 
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My Free Book Tells How 
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Send For It! 


( NE hundred and twenty- 
five tested recipes to help 
you cut down expenses. Gives 


you the secrets of making inexpensive cuts of meat and 
fowl! just as delicious and nourishing as the most costly. 
No other recipe book has ever helped the housewife 
do this. And this is only one of the many money- 


Complete Outfit 


Genuine Aluminum 






Cooking Utensils with Every Rapid 


All covers and compartments aluminum 
lined. Absolutely odorless, rust-proof and 
hygienic. Roasts, ces, steams, stews, 
boils and fries—all inside the cooker. No 
re-heating necessary. A’afid radiators are 
the most scientific made and last forever. 
No pads or cloth lining. Easiest to clean. 
Beautifully finished dust-proof top. 
Metal lining, no odors or heat to get out. 
Kitchens keep sweet and cool. Visit. sew, 
shop, mind baby—your dinner will cook 
without attention in a Auwfpid. Nothing 
burns, nothing spoils, all the flavors an 
juices kept in and everything done just 
right. 100,000 women now own a Nufid — 
sold on my binding Money: Back Guarantee. 


my Rapid Fireless Cooker—the fastest, best, most 
saving cooker possible to buy. 


Get My 1913 Special Factory 
Price Offer on 


10,000 Ka4% Fireless Cookers 


This isa great big saving right at the start. You not c é. 
only get your cooker straight from the maker, but I am AS mC 
making an extra special 1913 price offer to get 10,000 
cookers placed in new neighborhoods at once, for every 
cooker I deliver is bound to bring me four or five orders 
from friends and neighbors of the people who buy and 
prove for themselves the wonderful merits of my Rapid. 


Write Now For The 
30 Days Free Trial 


There’s only one way to know what my Aafid will save 
you in work and worry and fuel and food. That’s to try it 
in your own kitchen and you can do that at my risk—30 
days—money back if you don’t want to keep the cooker 




























But write today for my Special Factory Price and Free 
Recipe Book. 

WM. CAMPBELL CO. 
DEPT. 328 DETROIT, MICH. 


























Handsome Percale 


Dress $2.00 





Duplicates ANY Figure 


The Completely Adjustable Dress Form 


Post 
Paid 


~ & hile } ic _ 4 - - , > ¢ ’ , 
5510—While we call thi Conforms to every individual feature 
smart, well-tailored Dress : tae : 
a Morning Dress. it has a and contour of your figure, no matter 
style which makes it suit- whether it 1s perfect or 1mpertect. 
able for wear at all times of Adjustments range from 18 to 42 inches for 
the day, and in any place. waist, 30 to 56 inches for bust, 30 to 
7 Made OF SIMPSON s fast color Fg inches for hips, skirt any shape desired 
i" Percale, with scallops and 7 Height, from 4 ft.6 in. to6ft.2in. 
i pas in tront of waist em- . 
i roideredin Mercerized White =) Y The 
Floss. Has fashionable raised \ LADY CLAIRE 


waist line, and becoming and 
comfortable Dutch neck. Ma 
terials, Workmanship and Finish 
are excellent. Colors, White, 
Blue or Heliotrope. Ladies’ 


Adjustable Dress Form 


is distinctive in that it gives full 
100% ADJUSTABILITY.. It 
saves you the fatigue of standing 


| for numerous fittings, thus reduc- 


Sizes, 34 to 44 bust measure, 39 





to 4] inches Jong. Misses’ sizes ing your expenditure of time and 
14 16 idle vears 35 to 39 inches energy simply to the final try-on 
lon , Ext sordin airy \ alue for It makes it possible for you to 
| lim. tle ALil« 5 Y< 2 ‘ 4 ; 
S2 00 Post Paid. Money refund- ad F aBe — your own gowns 
» , . Ps F ‘ . . ‘ kK " EC 

‘dif n satisfactory. Our 5 pring +a . : 

eae Megs os 4s ar Ene Pe It is NOT an expensive luxury 
Tit upiie fh ashio 00K, : 


but a money-savin® *" time-sav- 

; J ing NECESSITY. 

Indispensable to dressmakers 
W rite for free ALLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


PERFECT ADJUSTABLE DRESS FORM CO. 
36-38 West 35th Street, New York 


c , ‘ 
showing many other exceptional 
values, sent Free on 


pe Ell request 


Writtle io- 
day . 
FABRIC Co 
1419 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa 


To PROSPECTIVE 
MOTHERS 









A very interesting illustrated pamphlet display- 
ing the latest and best styles of maternity 
garments, also babies’ layette will be mailed 


Free on receipt of 2 cents in stamps. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. 
Butterick Building, New York 











Your Wedding Invitations and Announcements must be correct 
and distinctive. They must represent you worthily. The 
styles have changed this year. Our 1913, Southern Size, 
engraved on 80 Ib. Colomal paper, is fashion s latest word. 

Write for our booklet, “ Distinctive Announcements.” It 
has some very interesting and important information for you. 


Hunter & Co., Inc. Richmond, Va. 


Your Wedding! 
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A Paint Lesson 


We paint ten times for 
our eyes’ sake to once for 
the sake of the building. 
The poorer the paint the 
oftener we must renew it 
to maintain the building’s 
good appearance. 


The beauty of a painted 
building lasts two or three 
times as long if secured by 
paint made of Dutch Boy 
White Lead and Dutch Boy 
Linseed Oil. 


Dutch Boy White Lead—white in the keg— 
any color you want to make it on the house. 
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Dutch Boy White Lead in steel kegs, 12%, 25, 50 and 100 Ibs. Dutch Boy 
Linseed Oil, 1 and 5 gallon sealed cans. Ask your paint dealer. 


Let us send you ‘‘ Painting Helps 12,’ full of facts every house owner should 
know about painting. We will include our catalogue of 100 beautiful stencils for walls. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Buffalo Chicaga Cincinnati Cleveland San Francisco St. Louis 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.. Philadelphia) (National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 








to Breakfast 


(March 23rd.) 


Swift’s Little Cook has pre- 
pared the daintiest and most 
appetizing breakfast for you. 


Swift’s Premium 
Bacon 


Sweet, savory, mild. and known 
the world over for highest qual- 
ity. Sliced evenly and thin, and 
sold in sealed glass Jars, or in 

the piece at all dealers. 


Look for the legend 


“U.S. Inspected and 
Passed” on all] the 


meat food products 
you buy. 


Swift & Compan / 
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FINANCING 
MOTHERHOOD 


Of all the ten pieces of American legis- 
lation under which assistance is given 
out of public funds to mothers for the 
purpose of enabling them to maintain 
their family circle united and for the 
purpose of enabling them to keep their 
children in school, there are only two in 
which that assistance is limited strictly 
to widows. Those two are the school- 
attendance law of Oklahoma and the 
local municipal Board of Children’s 
Guardians law of St. Louis. 


Independent Motherhood 


[F WE put the American and the 

European plans together, and if we 
carry them forward a few years into the 
future on the lines along which they seem 
to be developing we shall say to Mrs. 
Finger: 

By maternity insurance we guarantee 
you rest and medical care at the time of 
the birth of your child. 

By employing public-school teachers, 
public visiting nurses, public-health in- 
spectors, public doctors, we guarantee 
you the mental and physical education 
of your child whether you individually 
can afford it or not. 

By publicly and forcibly insuring your 
husband (whether he is a “good risk” 
or not) against death, we guarantee 
you a certain income if you are left a 
widow. 

By insuring your husband during his 
life against sickness, against accidents 
and against unemployment, we guarantee 
you at least a little money every week 
in your husband's hands, no matter what 
misfortunes of fate he may meet. 

But your husband may try to neglect 
you and your children. He may try to 
spend his money, both his regular earn- 
ings and his insurance benefits, on him- 
self alone. In order to protect you at 
this point, we will when necessary (and 
we are doing it already in many cities) 
compel him to pay a certain sum every 
week to a public official, who in turn wil] 
pay it to you. 

But your husband may commit a crime 
and get sent to jail. We will not punish 
his children for this any more than we 
can help. The jail authorities (as in 
Detroit) will set your husband to work 
and will give you part of what he 
earns. 

But, finally, your husband may never 

have belonged to any of the classes of 
people falling within the compulsory- 
Insurance acts. Or he may have de- 
serted you, and the utmost efforts of the 
police authorities may have failed to 
locate him. For such cmergencies we 
have a last remedy in reserve—a frank. 
Straight “allowance to mothers” law. 
With state funds. directly, we will pay 
you to keep your children out of asylums 
and off the streets in a home. ; 
_ For our purpose with you, Mrs. Finger, 
IS lo permit you no escape from your 
task, which we have already defined, of 
arousing life, intense and abundant, in 
Johnny Finger and his brothers. 

Within the next generation we may 
even punish you for not supporting the 
home with your time and your person- 
ality and your housekeeping skill, even 
aS We now often punish men for not sup- 
porting the home with their money. 

You are going to be an agent of the 
state; and the state js going to set a 
standard for you, even as it sets a stand- 
ard for your husband. 

‘he tour” in the wall of the “hospice,” 
Mrs. Finger, turns no longer. You can 
not lay Johnny in it. He is “the child 
of the nation,’ but the nation chooses 
you as his nurse. 

Mrs. Schoenig is a good nurse. But 
the nation chooses you. 

The poetic ages have hymned Mother- 
hood. This practical age will finance 
Motherhood. It may not write poems. 
But it will make them. 


(Our second and concluding article on 


husbands who resign w 
scgubaiatece sig was crowded out by the 


“Widow . Pensions” but 
Soon forthcoming issue.) 





Most dealers arr a. ; “i 
It will pay you ts ek : he 
tiful and artistic designs, T} 
will astonish you. 


To introduce CREX in your 
cents in stamps or coin, a sp cial 
ple rug 12 x 30 inches, Stat : 
of color—green, red, blue or brown 
“* The Story of CREX™ a d¢ . 


alogue of numerous patterns y 
natural colors, mailed on request, 


CREX CARPET COMPAW 
Dept.El 
377 Broadway, New ‘ork 
Originators of Wire Gray Fleer Cover, ° “ 


ANXAEES 
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The Best Game a 
ROOK has become the most popular and 
selling game im the World. Merit alone has 
| won it this position. Played with beautifully 
made cards as pictured below, the sets being 


distinguished by COLORS—a patented feature. 
The new games DIXIE-ROOK and NEWPORT ——= 
Kook cards are absolutely fascinating! There are alse miles 
for Kook, Tuxedo, Panjandrum ani 
other games,—some for big, sume 

for little people. 
at ALL STORES « 
postpaid by mail from w. 


PARKER BROTHERS 


é Salem, Massachuselis 
oL 74 fea 





AT WHOLESALE 


One in each locality at wh . 
price. Shipped without cost. 3» 
days’ FREE trial. First Ay oer 
pointed agent. Easy mon va 
ments, no interest. Handsome 

ce list Free 


al and wholesale pri ‘ 
Be ths First. Write at once 


F. 0. EVANS PIANO CO., 
421 Fine Aris Bidg,, Chicago, Iilinols Ye | 


The Patient's Temperat 
is a prea 8 Qn i . vor th | 
tor. ycos ever 2 ee eae r 
mantles "end been an accurate ae te Ik y : 
at's the safe and onnitesy War ad 
hasn't i, weet us $1.50 for a |. ka 
Fever Thermometer. Accept no 0 
TAYLOR INSTF 
602 West Avenue, 


"When ene? Thermamdes 
DR. J. PARK 
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Heisey’s 


TRADE () MARK 


For the Table 
The dazzling 


brilliancy and 
alluring grace of 





together with 
its sensible 









practicability, 
393 No adds pleasure as 
DOMINO 

well as refine- 

ment to table | 

service. 







be selected. 
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“The Crowning Attribute of Lovely Woman 
is Cleanliness.” 








The well-dressed woman blesses and benefts 
herself—and the world—for she adds to its joys. 


NAIAD DRESS SHIELDS 


add the final assuranceof cleanliness and sweet- 
ness. They are a necessity to the woman of! 
delicacy, refinement and good judgment. 

Naiad Dress Shields are hygieni 


and S( ientific 


They are absolutely free from rubber with its un- 


jleasant odor. They can be quickly sterilized 
y immersing in boiling water for afew se 
only. The shield as good the day it is bought 
as the day it is made. 


onas 


At stores or sample pair on receipt of 25 
Every pair guaranteed. 


The C. E. Conover Co., Mfrs., 101 Franklin St., New York 
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planning or remodel, 
you need our 100 Page Book, *‘Modern Bath- 
rooms,” which we will be glad to send FREE 
for 6 cents postage. It illustrates many com 
plete bathroom interiors ranging in prices from 
$78 to $600; gives detailed costs and floor 
plans; shows equipment for the modern kitchen 
and laundry; suggests decorations, etc.—and, in 
fact, isa complete and authoritative guide to the 
requirements of a sanitary and beautiful home. 
Write for it today 
STANDARD SANITARY MFG. CO., Dept. J, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














J__, Our book shows 
J} a variety of designs 
from which a 
single piece or a 
complete set may 


Write for a copy. 


A. H. Heisey & Co. 


Newark, Ohio 


os —_—». 











THE SPRING OF 
THE YEAR 
(Continued from page 262] 


ful, in a still, deep way. Hermie began 
to get out lumber for a house of his own 
in the Spring. and Ellen said to him: 

“What makes you hurry? I feel’s if 
you’d just come.” 

She had exactly the air of detaining 
them for an afternoon visit with a cor- 
dial hand. 

“Well,” said Hermie, ‘‘mebbe I'd bet- 
ter let it lay an’ season. I can build an- 
other year full better’n I can this.” 

But he pitched into work on Ellen’s 
wood-lot, too, and thinned out marauding 
trees about the old pines, and cut enough 
wood for her to burn all through the year. 
And Ellen and Hattie, sitting together 
of an afternoon and gossiping over their 
seams, had abundance of housewifely 
content. 

Ellen hardly saw Melvin all that Win- 
ter. He looked thin and peaked, she 
thought, when she did see him at church, 
and his sister, who bowed to her very 
coldly now, told her he had a good many 
colds. 

And the Spring came, and the lilac 
broke into bloom and the bluebird sang, 
and suddenly Ellen discovered things 
were different. She was well. She had 
never been so well in her life. Her 
checks were rosy red and so round that 
she laughed at them. They looked like 
chipmunk’s cheeks, she told Hattie, 
stuffed full of nuts. There had been 
happy days and calm secure nights. 
She was, she told herself delightedly, all 
made over. The first time she realized 
that things were different was the night 
she sat on the doorstep by herself and 
heard the whippoorwill begin his full, 
mysterious plaint. Hattie came out 
while the milk was cooling, and Ellen 
said to her: 

“T hate that bird, don’t you?” 

“Why, no,” said Hattie, “I dunno’s I 
do. Some say it’s bad luck, but I never 
give no heed to that.” 

Ellen was smitten to the heart, be- 
cause, after all. she didn’t hate the whip- 
poorwill. It almost scemed as if she had 
wished some harm to him. 

“Why, no,” she said, “I dunno’s | hate 
him. He sounds kinder lonesome, that’s 
all. I guess I'll walk down the road a 
piece.”’ 

Ellen took up her dress about her and 
walked down the path and out into the 
road. She did not know where she was 
going, but the night was full of warmth 
and odors, and the freedom of it beguiled 
her after the long imprisonment of the 
snow. At the pasture bars she stopped, 
for this was Melvin's pasture and there 
were his ‘‘young critters” just put out, 
their pretty heads alertly lifted at the 
bars. Melvin always made such pets 
of his critters that they unthriftily spent 
a good deal of time, when they were 
not with him, in seeking to go where he 
might be. Ellen stopped a minute be- 
fore them, and then she softly dropped 
the bars. 

“Co! co!” said Ellen, and the two fore- 
most came. Before the others could 
step over, she had the bars up again, and 
the two that were released were career- 
ing down the road. Ellen didn’t stop 
them. She even gave her skirts a 
little flutter. and they ran the more. 
Then Ellen went on at a quick trot, the 
other way, laughing a little, though she 
had scanty breath from the haste of her 
going. And when she reached Melvin's 
house, gleaming whitely behind its elms. 
she ran up the pathway and there, as if 
he awaited her. stood Melvin, just risen 
from the doorstep where he was prolong- 
ing his hour of twilight case. 

“Oh. Melvin,” said Ellen. There was a 
little catch in her voice. and her breath 
came fast. ‘Some o’ your young critters 
have got out. Isee ’em down the road.” 

Melvin seemed to have as hurried 
speech as she. ae 

“Did you come to tell me, Ellen?” he 
said. ‘Well, I’m much obliged.” 

Then Ellen began to laugh. She did 
it under her breath, for fear the Widow 
Lowell should hear, but it got the better 
of her and she Ict it free. 
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HE purity of design and simple ele- 
gance of the Reed & Barton repro- 
ductions in Sterling Silver preserve the 
fine feeling and exquisite art of the de- 


signers of other days. No finer assort- 
ment of antique and modern patterns in 
Sterling flat and hollow ware is offered 
than that produced by this pioneer firm. 


Offered by leading jewelers everywhere. 


Reed & Barton 


Silversmiths, Taunton, Mass. 


Represented at Fifth Avenue, Cor. 32d Street; 4 Maiden Lane, New York 


San Francisco Chicago 






re Always Looks Attractive 
When Cared For Properly 


You can keep the fine finish of your furniture looking 
as new and attractive as it did the day it came 


Bn Furnitu 
| 









| Seeats from the store—double the life of it—if you dust 
MN Bora | 
\ ONDE | . 

So With 


It will keep a new finish looking new and restore the newness to a 
finish that has grown dull and shabby looking. It will instantly 
remove the dust, dirt, grease, stains and unsightly blemishes, particu- f 
larly those white spots on tables and that smoky look that gathers 9 
on pianos. Jn the one simple dusting operation it th hly 
renovates everything. Doesn't matter whether the finish is golden 
oak, mission oak, mahogany, enamel silver, gilt or lacquer—the 
same pleasing results are i 

It's a clean, non-sticky, non-greasy liquid, pleasant and simple to 
use. Just moisten a cheese cloth duster with it and go ahead and dust. 
When you have once used LIQUID VENEER you 
will wonder how you have ever done without it. It 
is a good-housekeeping necessity. Why not get a bottle 
and try it! sure you pet 
LIQUID VENEER. Look for 
the yellow carton with the 
name in black tilted letters. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY C0., 
44 Liquid Veneer Building, Baffsle, N.Y. 
Write today for 
Free Trial Bottle f 
Sunply Glin and med” 
the attached 
coupon. 
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Cawston Special 


Ostrich Plume* 
~s Buy by mail! 


HIS new French hat js trimmed wi 
with the 
Ostch Plame, now ofered forthe ft ines BOTS ty eee 
black, natural fant and lustrous, full and Huffy, with a heavy head. White 
a ah or ny, solid color. Order now, stating color desired. | 
ey at: uy at this price because our increased facilities have cut down our 
Production. Seize the opportunity to get this Cawston Special Plume. 


_ The Ca : . 

inches long, $3008 em Eelam i a standard plume of quality because of its rich, distinctive beauty. No. 030, 13 

Other Cawston Suction wo $22 (cn, 85-00; No. 070, 17 inches, $7.00; No. 090, 19 inches, $9.50 
T wetee Saale ~ corer in black, white, natural or any solid colors.” Shaded colors, 50c extra. 

in » always cece ttention. No. 6 ie ie com one spore a 5. 18 mies pias ee mal 

whwie natural of any solid colors. ° Shaded colors, 50e extra.” Other Cawston Surreman an to S35. DD oe Oe 


Paris Says “Use Ostrich Plumes Lavishly.” 
Cawston Plumes will make you look your best because of their soft individual grace. They 


will five the special fashion touch to your new or old hat. Cawston Plumes are backed by a 
complete ostrich farm and a year's guarantee against defects of workmanship or matenal. 


Let Us Make Your Old Plumes New Ones. 

Your old feathers are valuable when our experts take them in hand. We re-dye, re-curl or 
re-make them or perhaps combine them with new stock or convert them into one of the new, 
smart, upright effects. Send us your old plumes and we will write you what repairs we advise 
and the cost. We pay return charges whether we do work on them of not. 


Send for the Cawston Fashion Portfolio 
showing six of the latest Parisian hats trimmed with Cawston Plumes and feather novelties. It 
illustrates Cawston Plumes, also collarettes, etc. We are holding one for you. With this Port- 
folio you can easily trim your own hat, just like these smart French models, using Cawston Plumes. 
Order at once a Cawston Ostrich Plume. Send draft, post office or express money order to 
Cawston Ostrich Farm at the nearest address to you. Meanwhile, write for the Fashion Portfolio. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 


P. O. Box 3, South Pasadena, Cal. 
Dept. 3, 108 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Dept. 3, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 
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kwear, dress accessories, 
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THE SPRING OF 
THE YEAR 


“Oh, Melvin,” said she. Then she took 
hold of herself enough to whisper, ‘‘She 
at home, Melvin?” 

“Why, no,” said Melvin. ‘She driv’ 
over to the street to pass the evenin’. 
You want to see her?” 

“No, no.” said Ellen, ‘‘no, I don’t. 
Melvin, I let the critters out.” 

“You let ’em out?” said Melvin. 
“What’d you do it for?” 

“Because,” said Ellen. She was cry- 
ing hard now, with laughter, she thought. 
“Because I wanted to see you, an’ that’s 
the only way I could think of.” 

The blood flew up into Melvin’s face. 
He felt it there, hot and throbbing. It 
even seemed to beat into his voice. 

“Why, Ellen,’ said he, ‘“‘you could see 
me any hour in the day. You've only 
to say the word. What’d you want to 
see me for?” 

“Why,” said Ellen, “because I ain’t 
seen you all Winter.” 

“Well,” said Melvin, ‘I thought that’s 
what you wanted. You turned me off.” 

“Oh,” said Ellen, “I thought ‘twas 
what I wanted. But I’ve tried it, an’ I 
guess I don’t. There never’s anybody 
in this town so lonesome as I be—unless 
it’s the whippoorwill.”’ 

Melvin’s hands were on her shoulders, 
but she slipped away from them. She 
was as shy as the whippoorwill. 

“Ellen,” said Melvin, in a tone she 
hadn’t heard from him, ‘‘you know how 
tis with me, an’ how it’s goin’ to be, 
long as you an’ me walk this earth. I 
never lived through such a Winter as 
this, an’ if I’ve got to live without you, 
I never want to see another.” 

“Me neither,” said Ellen meekly. 
But she walked away from him as she 
said it, and though Melvin went beside 
her, his arm about her waist. she would 
give him no encouragement. 

“Tell you that?” said Ellen, “why, I 
guess I sha’n't. You'll have to come 
over to my house an’ ask me. I couldn't 
talk over anything like that except when 
I’m at home. It’d look as if I came to 
get you. To-morrer night you could 
come over. Well, to-night, if you want 
to—but I couldn't say it here.”’ 

Ellen was an absurd person. 











THE TRUTH ABOUT 
“MARY HAD A 
LITTLE LAMB” 


(Continued from page 253] 


The three stanzas following were 
added by a Mrs. Townsend in 


1829: 


Then it ran to her, and laid 
Its head upon her arm, — 

As if it said “I’m not afraid— 
You'll keep me from all harm.’ 


“What makes the lamb love Mary so?” 


The eager children cry. : 
“Qh, Mary loves the lamb, you know, 


The teacher did reply. 


And you each gentle animal 


In confidence may bind, 
And make them follow at your will, 


If you are only kind. 


Ra 











ECONOMIC 
~ SPYEESH 


“DURABLE 
—y = = 4% f 
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The delightful 
consciousness 0} 
being well-dressed 
without straining one’s purse to 
attain chat end, is well worth while 
SILK HOSE is no longer an 
extravagance, but a real economy, 
made so by Phoenix pure-dye, 
thread silk Hose with its unequalled 
durability and low cost. Shapely, 
glistening, clinging and luxurious in 
the extreme. 
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IN DISTINCTIVE 4-PAIR BOXES 
All colors and weights 


WOMEN’S 75c., $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 Pair 
MEN’S, 50c., 75c., $1.00 Pair 
AT ALL GOOD DEALERS 


**Made in America” by 
PHOENIX KNITTING WORKS 
232 Broadway, Milwaukee 
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The Pneumatic Dress Form § 
It's YOU when inflated inside your fitted waist 


lining. Every detail of your figure reproduc 

perfec tly. Standard rod regulates to ined 

skirt length. The same Form reproduces any 

number of figures by simply substituting the 

proper waist lining. 

With Pneu Form the most elaborate gown 

'd may be completed without a try-on, Box base 
holds it all when not in use. 

Write for booklet T-7 

' Containing full description and prices. 

iy The Pneumatic Form Co. 

: 557 Fifth Avenue, near 46th St., New York 
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This Switch $ 
Reduced from $3.50 ae 
Made of the very best first quality rrenc 
hair, 17 inches long, natural wavy. $ : fdas 
A very large importation oF hee hae mfr the fuure 20". 


us to make this rare offer. 
Our New Hair Book describes a hundred aids to beaziy. 
and also lists all the newest 

Paris Fashions 

in Hair Dressings 

at guaranteed lowest prices. Make your 

election and let us send you the goods ON 

APPROVAL. Pay when satisfied—no mone 
in advance. These goods are guarant 






i i ; le. 
quality, to match any ordinary § 
‘STRAIGHT SWITCHES WAVY SWITCHES 
1% oz. 18 ja. 80.85 30 ju. s Ad #1 
3 os. 20 in. . 1.25 S2in. . - car 
8 os. 22 in... 1.75 34 in bet 
235 os, S94 in. . 2.75 Bim . - a 
3 oz. 26 tn. . 4-45 anim. .. 7 
Featherweight Stemless Switeh. . - 

“2 in. Natural Wavy. «© «+ * . B49 

t Stem (triple) 24 In. Wavy 4.95 

“witeh, 2 oz, ° . “ay. . 

Coronet Heald 3 on. Wavy ded 
F p ives 4 les 1 

io recta alee — we <: ra to £50.00 

RS to &50.00 


g les’ 5 Men's . - 
W ine pet a pte rhs * cea del ah 
rticle 4 j We will send prepaid’ON 
\PPROVAL. If you find it perfectly sats 
tory and a bargain, remit the price. * 
nto us. Rare, peculiar and gray 
e little more expensive, ask for 
estimate Write for our NEW HAtR BGOUK 
bigers St,, Chi 
PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 24, 209 State hicatt 
per copy—6 for 25 er 
on everything 


SHEET fi" Ss at 
MUSIC 5 cents. Catalogue Oa 4 33 


BREHM BROS., Erie, 
PrP 4 EB 
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Copyright 1913 Kabo Corset Ce. 


The woman who wears a 


KABO 


“THE LIVE MODEL CORSET’ 





never needs any argument to! 
induce her to buy the same 
make ever afterwards. Kabo 
is the corset that’s always right. 


Fitted and fashioned on the 
perfect figures of living models. 


Don’t fail to get a Kabo Fashion Book for 
1913; authority on gowns, hats, corsets, etc. 
Ask your dealer or write us for free copy. 


Kabo Corset Co. | 
Makers of Kabo and LeRévo Corsets 
Chicago ! 
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to show you 


PRIDE 
AMERICA 
ZEPHYR 


The Popular 15c Gingham 
32 inches wide 


Pride of America Zephyr will 


delight you with its beautiful 
rich colors and color combina- 
tions in plaids, checks and 
stripes—with its exquisite Velvo 
finish and strength of weave— 
over 300 designs shown. Send 
for your copy of Pride of 
America Zephyr Style Booklet, 
and give the name of your 
dealer. We will see that he can 
supply you. 


G.A.Stafford & Co. 


59 Worth St., New York 


LUSTR-ITE 





NAIL 
ENAMEL 
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Write to-day for our 


tetic WELL KEPT NAILS” 


Written by experts. 
Helps you make your hands 
beautiful, 












Send a 2c stamp 
for 6 samples of 
manicure specialties. 
Lustr-ite Nail Enamel is the 
\ most brilliant, rapid and lasting 
polish. Use with or without buffer. 


Sold by all Drug and Dept. Stores. 





| = Used by 90% of professional manicures. 
e e ? 
(H) Floridine Mfg. Co., “New York Wty. 
A Queen 


Alexandra’s tavorite 
odor-regally exquisite. Fashion 
dictates it today. Sample bottle 20c. 
PARK & TILFORD, 225 Fifth Ave., New York 


WA HOUBIGANT PERFUME Ly 


i Department now ships a large part of | 
inthe pant tk y freight instead of by fast mail service, as 
‘tay mail ie aan does not reach you on the 
method of ve the delay is probably caused by the new 
Deloie win pping. It would be well to wait a day or so 
i eaare fe us, and when you do, write your Postmaster 

’ ng hin to investigate the delay. 





OUR GARDEN DEPARTMENT 





WHY NOT HAVE A 
WINDOW GARDEN? 


By Kate V. Saint-Maur 






YR one dollar any woman who 
has a room, no matter how 
small, can have the brightness 
of a tiny garden. 

Begin by getting from a grocery store 
two boxes about a foot square and three 
inches deep. These are for your nursery. 
Two small boxes are easier to handle than 
one three feet long would be, but they are 
to stand end to end, so as to appear like 
one, right across the window. 

Cover the stand, box or boxes with a 
piece of matting, burlap, chintz or any- 
thing pretty. The top boxes must have 
a coat of stain; five cents will provide 
plenty at any paint-store. A couple of 
bracket stands for the sides of the win- 
dow will cost twenty cents; two flower- 
pots for them, ten cents; a hanging pot 
for the center, twenty-five cents. 

For the mold to fill all these, take a 
car-ride into the country. Here in the 
shaded woods you can dig soil enriched 
with lea®mold. 

Naturally the wall-paper and furnish- 
ings of the room must control the choos- 
ing of plants, for all beauty would be de- 
stroyed if the window were out of har- 
mony with the room coloring. 

If blue predominates, imagine the 
effect of dark gold narcissus at one side 
of the window, the rest of the box filled 
with portulaca (a deep orange); in one 
side-pot Tom Thumb nasturtiums (Crys- 
tal Palace, lovely: pale yellow 
with maroo ; in the other side- 
pot, yellow ing nasturtiyms; in the 
hanging basket, canary-bird flower, a very 
pretty creeper, and some of the portu- 
laca. This combination gives you every 
shade of yellow from corn to saffron, as 
well as a charming variety of foliage. 

al he cost of. three narcissus bulbs is 
fifteen c {fe four packages of seed 
for the nasf¥rliums, portulaca and cana- 
ry-bird flower will cost five cents each; 
total, including pots and brackets, ninet y- 
five cents. 










F YOUR walls should be yellow or 
yellowish, try blue hyacinths for the 
side grouping; the groundwork of the 
box could be love-in-a-mist, so named be- 
cause the foliage is so feathery it forms a 
mist. The hanging basket and bracket 
pots would be lovely if planted with bal- 
loon-vine and some of the love-in-a-mist. 
The cost of this window decoration 
would be ten cents each for hyacinth bulbs 
and ten cents each for two packets of 
seed; total cost, forty cents. 

Whatever you decide on to plant start 
the seeds in the two little nursery-boxes, 
being sure the earth is very finely pulver- 
ized. Fine seeds, like mignonette, love- 
in-a-mist, wallflowers, pansies, etc., must 
be scattered on the smoothed earth, and 
then have a light covering of earth; not 
more than enough to hide them. 

Press down gently. sprinkle with water, 
and set in a partly shady place, or rather 
not in the direct rays of the sun, for they 
must never become quite dry until ger- 
minated. The larger seeds, such as sweet 
peas, nasturtiums, balsams, etc., should 
be put in one inch apart, and deep. 

When the seedings are about an inch 
and a half high, transplant them to the 
window-boxes, pots, etc. Bulbs, how- 
ever, may be put into the box or pot they 
are to remain in, kept in the dark and 
quite moist for six weeks. At the end of 
that time let them have all the light and 
sun possible. 

When your window-garden is in bloom, 
once a week remove all your growing 
things into the bath-tub and give every- 
thing a thorough drenching. Keepa pan 
of water on the stove, or whatever heat- 
ing apparatus you warm the room with. 

Remember, at night, when very cold, 
or if the heat is likely to go down, to put 
newspapers between the window and 
your garden, so the plants will be safe 
from frost. 
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Caught in the Act! 


| 
Mistress: “Why, Lizette, isn't that my Pompeian?" 
Maid (in confusion): ** Y-e-s—but I-I-I just couldn't help trying it. You-vou prais- iI 
ed it to Mrs. Miller, and you praised it to Mrs. Johnson and to Mrs. Brown i) 
and to every woman who came to the house—and-and then I did so want a } 
nice complexion like yours.” 


Mistress ‘laughing): ‘ Now, how can I scold you for that! You surely have fol- ii) 
lowed the advice, “Don't envy a good complexion; use Pompeian and have | 
| one.’ 


POMPEIAN 


You can’t blame a person for using an article after hearing it praised as often 
as Pompeian is praised. Users of Pompeian Massage Cream are enthusiastic 
because Pompeian gives a clear, fresh, youthful skin. In short, it ‘‘youth-i-fies,”’ 
It does. Pompeian gives honest, youthful beauty. 











Massage — 
Cream _ 








’ 


It does. 


Do you realize why a cheaply-made imitation or sub- 
Because it costs the substitutor less, and he 
¥ _ , 

You can’t be too careful what you put on your 


At all dealers, 


Remember, Pompeian ‘‘youth-i-fes.’ 
A Shopping Hint. 


stitute is offered at some stores? 
makes more—at your expense. 
face. 





Get Pompeian. 
S0c, 75c and $1. 





Cut off, sign and send—Stamps accepted but coin preferred 
The Pompeian Mfg. Co. 
99 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 
Gentl : Enclosed find 6c i 
trial jar of Bommpaien blansien teen Gent ee 


GET TRIAL JAR 


Sent for 6c (coin or stamps). For 

years you have heard about Pom- 

peian. You have meant to try it, but 

delayed. Fach day that you delay 
you make it just so much harder to 
reserve or regain your youthful 
eauty. Clip coupon now. 


THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO. 
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shows 40) none Book of Interior Decorating 
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work fro or Plans for your Decorator to 
nN, made to your or.ter, absolutely Free. 
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Wall Tint 


Alabastine is entirely 
ditterent from any other 
tinting ever produced. Its 
wonderful soft watercolor 
tints have never been 
equalled for wall decora- 
ting. Beautiful pictures 
vave been painted with 
Alabastine colors, so soft 
and velvet-like are the 
tones and so wide the va- 
riety of pastel shades and 
rich deep hues. It gives 
the walls of the home a 
hnished, exclusive ap- 
pearance. Do not think 
of Alabastine in. connec- 
tion with kalsomine. Ala- 
bastine tints are applied 
with a regular wall Grisly 
mixed simply with cold 
Water. no expensive oils 
| Full 5 Lbs. or hot ler muss —as 
dinerent from kalsomine of any kind as calico is 
ditterent from Hnest muslin. Architects choose Ala- 
hastine for their ee homes because it permits the 
most individual color schemes and stencils and the 
most artistic, smooth and lovely walls—a ditferent 
tint in each room and all in perfect accord with the 
best taste. Alabastine is absolutely sanitary. Wall 


Let Us Help You and 
Your Decorator 


If your regular dealer does not handle Alab 


ALABASTINE COMP 
826 Grandville Road, Grand Rapids, 
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paper collects germs. breeds disease and spreads con- 


fs nie It isa menace to health. Moreover, cheap 
: a paper 1s ugly, while the exclusive patterns are 
ery expensive as well as unhealthful. Alabastine is 
hot econonical for it neither chips, peels nor rubs 
a ae keeps in good condition. Pound for pound 

abastine covers more wall surface than any other 
decorating material you can buy. 


ag are certain parts of walls in the home that the 
1ousewife would like to wash. Therefore we recom- 
mend our washable wall paint, Alabasco, for the 
walls below the chair rail in dining room and hall, 
ene the stairs where children put their hands, in 
athroom, nursery and for kitchens and cupboards. 
Alabasco like ‘Alabastine comes 
Ina great variety of beautiful 
soft tints, and like Alabastine 
it does not chip, peel or rub off § 
when put on properly, Some 
manufacturers have advised the 
use of washable paint on all 
walls. We have proven this is | 
not practical or economical for f 
the home. The housewife can- 
not wash her ceilings and upper 
walls —it requires an expert, 
but she can easily wash the 
lower wall spaces exposed to 
extra wear and keep these as 
fresh as the Alabastine walls 
above. 
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- The Flat Wall Paint 


Our designers are experts and they will carry out your 
taste in the most correct way, 
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THE 
REJ UVENESCENCE 
OF A BACK YARD 


By Walter A. Dyer 






SHEN we first made the ac- 
AB) quaintance of our back yard 
Wii the outlook was discouraging 
——-» enough. It was a neglected 
back yard. Weeds, weeds. and more 
weeds. rubbish and litter, and a forlorn 
stretch of uneven sod that defied the 
ministrations of a lawn-mower and _ suc- 
cumbed only reluctantly to the onslaught 
of hoe and rake. 

It was like adopting a child from the 
slums, whose heredity was doubtful and 
whose present condition was obviously 
degraded. As to the heredity of our 
back yard. we later found a large por- 
tion of it to be the child of an ash-heap. 
But that is another story. 

My first duties were those of gencral 
cleaning up. and that was work enough. 
It was astonishing how many undesir- 
able things had grown up that needed 
to be cut down and burned, and what a 
litter of dull-brown leaves one unlovely 
old-pear-tree could make. 

The yard's chief evidence of a past 
gentility lay in a row of tall lilac bushes 
along the fence, and I soon discovered 
that here my first great battle was to be 
fought—my Austerlitz or my Waterloo. 

Four or five of these lilacs in the middle 
of the noble old row were overgrown 
with a dense mass of gnarled honey- 
suckle—overgrown, undergrown, choked 
almost to death, and in places quite 
hidden. 

Now honeysuckle is a beautiful thing 
in its place, and if you are given to moral- 
izing you will find a text in that. 





HEY told me that these lacs were 
doomed: that no man could possibly 
disentangle that mass of honeysuckle. 
and root out the persistent vine; that 
lilacs and all must be cut down and the 
earth plowed up. Tinsisted that it could 
be done; whereat, being an acknowl- 
edged novice, I received the superior 
smile. 
Well. I have done it! All Winter it 
took me and some part of Spring, work- 


ing at odd hours when the weather 
permitted. Every st rand was cut, pain- 
red hands, and 


fully unwound with bliste 
pulled down from the tops of the shrubs, 
and every root was grubbed up or hacked 
to death beneath the surface of the 
earth. 

And when Spring was fully awake and 
every shrub bloomed—albeit some weak- 
Iv—the pride of victory warmed my heart. 
I think I would rather have conquered 
that honeysuckle than have made a thou- 
sand dollars by foreclosing a mortgage. 
Ves-—there is no doubt: abcut i—I am 
quite sure | would. 

But that isn't the 
What has filled me with wonder and ad- 
miration is the vigor and hopefulness of 
these old lilacs. When I pulled out the 
honeysuckle I discovered shoots spring- 
ing up from the bent and groaning stock, 
and reaching up sturdily toward the 
light through the miss of stifling growth. 





moral of the tale. 


OWED down by oppressive influences, 
B smothered by circumstances OVCT 
which they had no control, poor, deprived 
of human assistance, with no apparent 
hope for better days, how tenaciously 
these old Spartans clung to life; with what 
faith they reached upward toward the 
sun, with pat devotion they struggled 

their destiny. . 
ie lilacs, you are honored friends 
of mine to-day. I hurt you cruelly in 
my bungling ¢tforts to help. but ye 
opposed me not, neither Sout ne 
rewarded me in due season wit the 
fragrant gift that it 1s your mission to 

stow on man. ; 
Oe more shall you suffer om ae 
lect and lack of appreciation and friend- 
hi ~ehall spend your latter days in 
ship, but shall spend 5 oe 
peace and fruition, the honorable pz 


archs of our back yard. 


| i When you 
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See that they are made of 


Mark Ke 


The garter web that out-lasts the corset 
Patent applied for 


When you cut the rubber strands in 
sewing the supporters on the corset 
they will not slip back and leave the 
fabric lifeless— that is why EVER. 
LASTIK will give several times th 
service you can get from any other 
garter elastic. 
If you will see to it that the corsets 
you buy are made with garters of 
EVERLASTIK, you will never have 
to buy extra garters, for EVER. 
LASTIK will out-last any corset, 

1 you buy elastic by the yard, cal 


And when 3 
for EVERLASTIK—it means better quality 


} 
8, write us and we will 


If not 


, , | . 
at your dealer 
ee that you are supplied. 


Adopted by Benjamin & Johnes— 
Oppenheimer and Weil Co., and 
other large corset manufacturers. 


HUB GORE MAKERS, Boston, Mass 


Established 1884 
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All Sure to Bloom and Bloom All Summer 







My Maryland, handsome soles) 

Clothilde Soupert, ‘lelicately vanegee 

White Hermosa, pore whitevery ae 
Marechal Niel, a deep yeinr.| | 
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Red La France, ami 
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Violet Mac Millan be ea a 


Be Fair to Your 
Face 


and your face will always 

be fair. Bring out your beauty 

now hidden under waste matter 
which soap and water will not remove. 
Women of refinement, society leaders 
and stage beauties know that the 
* nght way to do this is to 
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Free 
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s Use Sempre 
; A dainty, fragrant little cake 


most convenient for direct application. 
$ Simply rub it on, then rub it off — 
and the pleasing result will amaze you. 


Sempre Giovine 


Ree 
‘ An exquisite blend of purest 

oils, that reaches down deep, absorbs 

and removes a// the dust, dirt, impur- 

ities and waste matter; opens the 
clogged pores permitting them to 
RE) breathe’; and promotes healthy cir- 
mM culation. Thereby Keeping the Shin 
"| Young, revealing its natural beauty 
—the soft, smooth, velvety tone and 
ue tint of youth. 
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Be fair to your face and cry “Sem- | 
pre’ today. At your dealer's 30c. 
or send us his name and receive generous 


: FREE SAMPLE ey, 
7* ° ee 
¥ Marietta Ep aie = ; 
; Stanley Co. ;" oo 
A | 42 Turner Ave. -_ Bee 


e? Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Answering the Following Description: 
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Here is the only conveyance 
designed for the baby that 
will permit the mother to 
take herchild everywhere 


Osisle So-Pasker 


combined wheeler. carrier, 
bas< Pret ane fumiper.  Ctam be 
Pushed or pulled, earried oti 
the arm oor wall stand adore. 
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THE WITHROW MEG. CO. 
2510 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 
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Toledo, Ohble 


HOW TO CUT OUT 
YOUR FRENCH 
DOLLS 







ms a SN’T a French doll the most 
ry I Aa beautiful sort of doll in the 
a Cee world, dears, and haven’t you 
: always wanted, oh so much, to 
have a French doll to be your very own? 

Of course this was your wish, and now 
the wish has come true, and THE DE- 
LINEATOR is giving you, not one French 
doll, but three French dolls wearing the 
lovely dresses that pretty ladies wore 
across the sea in France when Butterick 
fashions went ’way over to Paris. 

Find your sharp scissors and your most 
sticky paste. Now we will cut out and 
make the French dolly ladies. 

Each doll is in two parts, a back and a 
front section. To make these sections fit 
together very neatly, and have the doll 
very well made when she is finished, you 
will guide your scissors so carefully, cut- 
ting on the edge of the figure—never out- 
side and never inside. Be quite careful, 
too, about not cutting off any of the 
white flaps, because these flaps are very 
important when you are ready to make 
the dolls stand. 

As soon as all the six doll sections are 
cut out, look for the little black lines that 
you will find on the dolls’ dresses. Lay- 
ing the sections down on a cutting-board 
or ona piece of quite thick cardboard. cut 
slits with a sharp penknife as these black 
lines show you how. 

The paste fun comes now. Paste each 
back doll-section to Its proper front sec- 
tion, oh, so carefully. Only fancy, if you 
were to put the back of the lady in green 
upon the back of the lady in yellow! 
You see you will need to think very hard 
indeed when you back your dolls. And 
paste them only as far as their slender 
waists. The part of the dress that comes 
below the waistline in each back section 
is to bend out and make the dolls’ over- 
skirt very full. 

When the paste is dry, bend the doll’s 
skirt back in a circle, slip the flaps into 
their proper slits, and your three little 
French Butterick ladies will stand up 
very nicely and play with you. 

What shall they play? 

Oh, wouldn’t you like to have your 
French Butterick dolls play come-to-visit 
your paper-doll Sterling children, and 
your paper-doll Sterling bride and groom? 
Of course you have saved these Sterling 
dollies very carefully. They will have a 
great deal to tell cach other, for they 
lived so many years apart. 


MARKETING 
By Ethellyn Brewer Defoe 


HEN mother goes to market she 
Quite often takes me, too, 
And we buy nuts and go and feed 
The squirrels when she’s through. 


I do not like the meat store much. 
I wonder how it feels 

To have your feathers all pulled off 
And hang up by your heels. 


The groc’ry store is nice and clean, 
With fruit all in a row, 

And all the pretty, greeny things 
That in the country grow. 


And then there is the fish place where 
You must be careful, for— 

If you don’t watch—the lobster he 
Wall bite you with his claw. 


And oh! I ’most forgot the best! 
The !ovely cooky store! 

W'e don’t go there so very much, 
I wish we might go more. 


Mama says I must never ask 
For anything I see; 

And I don’t ever, but somehow 
They all give things to me. 
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The Chalmers Guarantee appli . | 
there s no limit given. 
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at any lime es te 
Do not be misled by imitations. i} 
“Porosknit 1s light, cool, c m | 
coft,. absorbent,ventilated 


and periect htting 


Genuine 
fortable, durable, 
elastic, shape-retaining 7 | 

7 Porosknit™ L nion Suits have closed | 
crotch; no bulging flaps: no gaping be Hy 
tween buttons; sta} buttoned, too. | 
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Union Suit 
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lt answers every 
‘equirement of the toil t 
and bath. qi: 
is white because it is pure: 
it {floats and is alwavs easy 
EO (Ger abt’ If 4s made in 
an oval cake that just fits 
Ye hand: its price is but 
@ When you want t! 

highest quality in 
soap 
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THE 

N. K.FAIRBANK 
COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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THE WHITE 
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PROCTER & GAMBLE CINCINNATI. 
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This laundress does thousands 
of washings just like yours 


Over a million women use 

P.axvoG.—The White Naphtha 

Soap. Among them are thou- 

= sands whose washings are the 
7 same as yours. 


z These women, with the same 
| kind of clothes to wash as you 
have, use P.axoG,—The White 
Naphtha Soap because it 

‘ashes their clothes clean with- 
out hard rubbing or boiling; 
because it relieves them of the 
work for which they would 
wish to have a laundress if they 
had to use ordinary soap. 


mB If these women find P.axnG. 
—The White Naphtha Soap 
so helpful and satisfactory, is 
it not evident that you who 
have a similar washing are 
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overlooking something worth 
while as long as you do not use 
this modern method ? 


Try P. ax>oG.—The White 
Naphtha Soap and you will 
see that you have been doing 
a great deal of work which you 
need not have done. For 
P.axo G.—The White Naphtha 
Soap wi// wash all your clothes 
without your doing any hard, 
disagreeable work—will wash 
them safe/y no matter how 
delicate they may be—vwill 
wash them c/ean no matter 
how badly soiled. 


Get a cake—5 cents—and what 
P.axoG.—The White Naphtha 
Soap is to a million others it 
will be to you— a /anndress! 
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THE HOME KINDERGARTEN 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


NOTE: TNE DELINEATOR wishes to help its readers tit giving children kindergartey ins» 
ing at home as a help in preparing them for school work. Miss Bailey will be gled 


fo answer any questions on this subject. 


Write her, care of TUL 


DELINEATOR, enclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


Talk to Mothers 


Earth Mothering the Baby 


tHE believes that her baby has 
$1 fwo mothers. She knows that 
she, alone. is not capable of 
dealing with all the problems of 
child discipline that come up every day in 
connection with her eager, impulsive, 
naughty, adorable four-year-old. 

“When Brother says, ‘I won't,’ when 
he ruthlessly breaks his playthings and 
interferes with the play of his little sister, 
I know that he doesn’t need me to help 
him to be good,”’ she assures me. “I 
realize that he needs his Earth Mother. 

So T put on his rompers and his oldest 
coat and give him a shovel to dig with 
and a barrow or a cart to hold the results 
of his honest labor. Then I turn him 
loose in the corner of the garden where 
the apple-tree whispers to him and the 
sun smiles on him and the carth is so 
brown and soft that you can get the ‘feel’ 
of It Into your very soul. Here my boy's 
arth Mother lives, and she takes him 
into her world-wide arms and tells him the 
secrets of life as I never could, and she 
makes him good. 

“If 1 were to try and talk him into 
goodness When he is, perhaps, irritated 
Into naughtiness by the confinement of 
our four house-walls. or when his finely 
tuned nervous organism is strung with 
discordant notes that T know nothing of, 
my words would avail nothing in untyving 
his kinks of naughtiness. 

"What oa ditcult-to-manage — child 
necds is to learn how to manage himself. 
If 1. or his tather, or his teacher, or any 
one control Brother, we are doing nothing 
five for him, morally. Tle must learn to 
control himself. ‘This he learns. I be- 
lieve, through a close) companionship 
with Nature.” 

Have you introduced veur child to his 
Karth Mother? 

Out-of-doors, a child feels goodness. 
The winds of heaven blowing in his face 
cool the fever of his temper. The odor of 
fresh loam and flowering trees and pun- 
gent green things: the rippling of a brook 
and the calling of wild birds stimulate his 
senses and drive from his emotions all evil 





impulses. 

At every hand he sees examples of 
good growing things: the harebell that 
has pushed its way through a crevice in 
the rock and lifted its cluster of blue blos- 
soms in spite of handicaps; the bare tree 
of yesterday that covers itself, courage- 
ously, with a new flowering: the bare 
spot in the old wall suddenly draped with 
the festoons of a regal wild grape-vine. 

Every child of kindergarten age should 
have a strong set of garden tools suited 
in size to his size, and including a shovel. 
rake and hoe. A child should have a 
sturdy wagon or a wheelbarrow as well. 

One of the deepest-rooted activity in- 
stinets of childhood is to carry. The 
baby wants to “tote” his” playthings 
from one end of the house to the other and 
then back again—just because of the keen 
physical pleasure which is his in the act 
of carrying. The child) out-of-doors 
with his small cart finds joy in filling it 
with stones. dirt, sticks and leaves, un- 
loading and reloading a dozen times. It 
isn't an aimless development. Rightly 
directed, too, it may be turned into play 
that makes for neatness and orderliness. 

We are going back to some of the good 
old playthings of our grandmothers’ days: 
the hoop. the battledore and shuttlecock, 
and the grace-hoop. Every child should 
have a large rubber ball for outdoor use, 
and a round bean-bag. .\Il of these toys 
mean such strenuous physical exercise in 
the open for a child that ozone ts pumped 
into the Jungs by the gallon, and health 
results. . 

As stimulating to child development 
as this use of outdoor playthings, though, 
is the way a child ts helped to use his 


mind’s eve, his imegination, in sir 
with his Earth Mother. Just a slim, 
through the open window at merj-; 
and evening, an afternoon's walk » 
you to a park, a near-by farmor g sh 
of woods—thcse are opportunities j- 
helping your child to sce the wont 
working and the cternal goodness oj \;. 
ture. 


Handicraft 
Silhouette-Picture Cutting 


T IS a kindergarten occupation tf. 
meets a child’s natural desire to cy 
and tear paper. Left to his own ¢. 
vices, he is quite apt to destroy hom: 
objects if he is not guided in his sci 
work. The kindergarten way isto take; 
child’s instinctive destructive desir 
and turn them into educative, constny. 
tive play. So the baby may make pic 
tures with his scissors instead of destroy. 
ing with them. } 
The materials for silhouette-cutting sr: 
asmall, blunt-pointed pair of kinderganey ( 
scissors, a few sheets of fairly thick ble 
paper—tailor’s paper is tough and es t 
for small hands to manage—and son x 
suffer paper or bristol-board mounts, is ’ 
white or light gray, upon which to pis 
finished pictures. Black paper is bes 
for the child's first cutting because his 
finished work is in such contrast to the 
lighter background on which he mounts 
it that he is able to sec his untrue out 
lines and improve in his next cutting. 
The paper and mount may be reverse, 
using black for the mount and white for 
the cutting. 
To give the child cye-training in form, 
help him to cut a few geometric fom: 





first: a square, an oblong, a circle ora d 
triangle. The child of only three or four t 
will be able to cut paper strips of the 

same length and width, a splendid exer 8 


cise for helping fingers and cyes to work 
together. Then suggest cutting larger 
and smaller squares, oblongs, circles. 
triangles and strips, contrasting and com- 
paring them. 

When a child has learned some pro- 
ficiency in guiding his scissors in ths 
first free-hand cutting, show him how 
he can combine the various pictures. 
Each of these pictures may be connected 
with some interest of the child’s play life 
helping him to express his play instinct 
in a really tangible way. 

A black paper oblong carefully cut and 
pasted in the center of one of the childs 
mounting sheets makes the body for 
little cart like his own. Two circles ate 
pasted on for wheels. and a narrow sinp 
of the black paper pasted to the front 
makes the handle of the cart. Another 
sheet of mounting-paper has a picture 
silhouette of the child's sct of tools. 4 
long black paper strip and a square past 
ed at the end make a very realistic repre- 
duction of the child's shovel. A secon! 
black paper strip pasted to an oblong. 18 
corners of which have been slightly 
curved. makes the hoe; and a rake Is mace 
by combining a long strip for the handle. xi 
a shorter strip at the end. and pastingon fe 
a number of rather tiny strips to be the 
teeth. 4 

Save the paper-culting pk 
tain happy. unexpected occasions sol 
the children may not ure of It. 

Insist that all the scraps that remuif 
after the cutting play be picked up am 
thus instill a sense ef orderliness. 
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List of Books for Mothers’ Reading 





“The Story-Teller’s Book.” — O'Grady 
and Throop. 
“Little Talks to M PT aa 
dren.’ —Virginia Terhune Van i ny ary 
“Tell Me a Truc tery. on": 
Stuart. . 
“Story - Telling with the 
Helen Beckwith. 


others of Little Chil 


Scissors. ~ 





HAIR AND 
SHIN BEAUTY 





PRE SERVED BY 
(UTICURA SOAP 


Assisted by occasional use 
of Cuticura Ointment. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Send postal for liberal sample of each mailed 
free, with 32-page book on the skin and scalp. 
Address ‘‘Cuticura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston. 


Latest Product of 


The De Long Hook and Eye Co. 
The “NUB” keeps the 


threads in position, and pre- 


vents them from slipping 
and loosening, thus holding | 
the hook firmly in eee 


Bless that 


TRADE MARK 
REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


Bunion Comfort 


















Without Cost 


sent to you ina plain se cated, 
wrapper if you write at once. 


ey sicians and chiropodists all over the 

imtcy enclorss my tre atment hight It 
scene the pase ‘almost instantly, are vs out 
the inflamiuation and pradually abs s the 
abnormal ur wth from uncerne: path t! 
ten ler flesh the laiee ugly bunion de- 
formity disappears 


10 Years’ Complete Success 
Try This Free Treatment 
obstinate, painful and dcistressing 
bunions have been relieved or removed b 
my tre atm ent. Wear your reyular Size shoes. 
No wore cuttin: “A les necessary These 
thin skin-like pla ster avoid ; iTy 
pressure upon the joint Write at once, 


Foot Remedy Co., 3551 W. 26th St., Chicago, IIL 


== Protecto Plate 
:):):)} A Necessity in 
Every Home 


Two iron plates, joined; I0-inch di- 
ameter. Chutes on under side Alitine heat; interveniny air- 
chamber equalizes it. Separating fire from cooking utensil, pre- 
vents scorching or burning fuod. Heats flat-irons uniformly. 
Inverted pan over plate, Lakes potatoes in 20 minutes, biscuits in 
6. Makes moist brown toast. Saves worry, utensils and 50 per 
cent. fuel. Prepald 50¢. Agents wanted, 


B. T. CONNOLLY, Inc., 123 Liberty St., 


How to Trim a Fre 






New York 















Hat at Home’’ 






Here's an interesting little booklet that will he Ip you sai 

money. You will be surprised how cheaply and eas ily 

you can duplicate hats which you have aclmired and have 
hever been able to buy—hats that sell for $30 and $40. It 
is simpler than you ever imagined. 


FEE. us for this little booklet, whic b is sent you ABSOLUTELY 
= yet drop us a postal saying “Please send me your free 
How to Trim a Hat At Home.’’’ Do it right now. 


onrosco FEATHER OO, Dept. 31-B, 135 S. State St., Chieago 
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OUR COUNCILING 
MOTHERS 
GLIMPSES INTO 
OUR CHILD HOMES 


Who shall be Responsible for the Baby? 


ON’T think, please, that I do not 

love and reverence grandmothers. 
I do. I love and reverence my baby’s 
grandmother, but I believe, from my own 
experience, that every mother must be 
herself responsible for her child's up- 
bringing. 

For two years after my baby was born 
we lived in the house with our baby’s 
grandmother. She loved the baby, of 
course, and took as much interest in its 
welfare as I did. I was inexperienced in 
child-training, having been just a business 
girl before my marriage. 

It was business training that I brought 
to my home and to my baby. But Just 
as soon as I knew the baby was coming, 
1 studied the best authorities I could 
find on pure air, pure water, pure food, 
sanitation. I read all the books I could 
that had to do with the health and care 
of children. and I tried to prepare myself 
in every way to take the very best care 
of my child. 

When baby came her grandmother 
did not think as I did about her up- 
bringing. To her notion a bath every 
day for baby after she was six months 
old was not necessary. 

Baby must not sleep alone, nor ought 
she to sleep all night long without being 
fed. At night grandmother insisted that 
the windows of my bedroom be all closed 
lest baby should take cold. She should 
not take an outing in cold weather. 

If I told baby a fairy story, she must 
not believe it. She was told never to let 
other children play with her toys for 
fear of their being broken. I believe 
that a broken toy is nothing compared 
to a broken disposition. 

We have been by ourselves for eight 
months now, and I can hardly realize that 
there has been time for such a change in 
my baby. She eats regularly well-pre- 
pared food. She sleeps regularly. stays 
a great deal out-of-doors and is in perfect 
health. She has kindly feelings toward 
others and is so very considerate of me. 
She never misses an opportunity to do 
something for me or to save me a step, 
if she possibly can. She ts not afraid of 
the dark and firmly believes in fairies. 

How did I do this? 

I have been simply another child with 
my child —a nice, well-behaved child, 
full of fun and always ready to have 
a good time. I tried to introduce the 
spirit of play into my housework. When 
I cooked, baby played at cooking. 
When I cleaned house, she helped; when 
I sewed she sewed; and when she played, 
I played. 

Now I am going to begin kindergar- 
ten work with baby, and I want to thank 
you and THE DELINEATOR for the splen- 
did work you are doing along these lines. 
It has helped me. I don’t know whether 
you care to publish this letter or not, but 
I am so glad to tell some one about my 
problem—just for the comfort of talking 
it over. Mrs. T., Texas. 


That is what THE DELINEATOR stands for 
—a comfortable place for any one to come 
with any problem and “talk it over.’ We be- 
lieve in the baby’s grandmother. We, too, 
love and reverence her, and we think that in 
some instances the grandmother may know 
more about babies than the mother does; but 
love that divides isn’t love. Anything ‘that 
separates a mother from her child is a war- 
ring influence in a child’s development. It’s 
a pretty safe rule to make that a mother must 
do everything for her child, be everything to 
her child, in spite of well-meaning friends and 
relatives. 


Making Children’s Books at Home 


[ HAVE cut out from my DELIN- 
EATOR the stories that my little girl 
loves so much, and I am pasting each by 
itself on a piece of cardboard and am 
putting them in a large, shallow box 
that just fits the cardboard mounts. I 
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It’s Springtime. Every field and park 
and woodland—every walk and ride, every 
joyous outing, invites your KODAK. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
ee Y., The Kodak City. 
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Specialties 
Is sent you FREE 


' We want to give youa 
Glicious surprise inthese = 
"14 kinds of biscuit 
‘. dainties more tempt- 
ing than candy — 
and dffferent from 
any other bis- 
cuits you ever 
tasted. 
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When you 
try them you 
will believe they are 
literally made of sun- 
shine, so delicate is their 
substance and delightful their 
flavor. Made in the lightest, 
brightest, cleanest bakery in the 
world— the “Bakery with a Thou- 
sand Windows.” No other like it. 
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“Our Treat’—Send for it 


Send us your name and address and the name of your grocer, 
with 10c (stamps or coin) for cost of postage and packing only, 
and we will send this Sunshine “Revelation Box” containing 14 
kinds of Sunshine goodies, FREE. Or, simply send your own 
and your grocer’s name and we will mail you our Sunshine 
“Taste Box,” containing five kinds, postpaid. Write at once 
before you forget it. 


Joose-Wnes Biscurr 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 
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NO IRONING 


Washing alone restores Ripplette’s 


freshness and makes it look like new. 


As for service—there seems to be a 
“wear out” to it. It has good weir 
and a firm, even weave that insures t e 
permanence of the crinkled stripe. 


You'll find this practical fa bric in 
solid white, in solid colors and in ie 
trasting stripes of all the best an 


rs. 
newest colo 
ound fabric, useful for house 


shirt waists, children’s 
tticoats and other 


It’s an all-r 
and street dresses, 
rompers, kimonos, pe 


Yr. 
underwea | | 
15 cents a yard, 28 inches wide. 


Ripplette Bed Spreads are light in weight 
1 


. . ning, they can be easily 
re no ironing, Pe 
and, » ca gage 7h as desired. They arc mm 
ere 


igned expressly 
laundere® i kind of Ripplette, a white and in 


d come in sou 
for bed ecg a pink, Bie, layeners green 
> jn $i 

hey are made ! porn 
and ober me hemmed and scalloped g 
beds wr reat and straight. - 
2 he genuine economic 
ibstitutes are on the 


recause of t 
Ripplette cloth ame 


B 
Importer’, plette many St! 


value of There ‘¢ only one t don’t 
P here #5 7. e-llp garment Ct 
market If you buy a ma as a Ripplette 


5 genuine un 

’ 

Ripplette at your dealer s 
n 


, and we wi 
nt es ee and ie and tell you how 


yon et just what you want. 


O. 
i ABYAN & C 
de oa Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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OUR COUNCILING 
MOTHERS 


have pasted a charming colored picture, 
also cut from a magazine, on the cover of 
the box. 

My little daughter is so pleased to have 
these favorite stories of hers in this per- 
manent form where she can have them 
right at hand without hunting through 
all the magazines for them. 

I want other mothers to know how 
satisfactory I find this method of pasting 
stories or pictures or articles on paste- 
board mounts instead of putting the 
into a scrap-book. They are convengen 
for handling in this form, and the 
especially valuable if a child attends sc 
and the teacher asks for extra mat 
e-  ee to illustrate the subject being stu 
Pe in the class-room. 

For this use, these pasteboard-mount 
stories, bits of interesting nature stud 
and information and pictures are easily 
handled; they may be stood against the 
blackboard or passed around from child 
to child without sustaining the wear and 
tear of a fine book or unmounted material. 

My children have a box of Indian pic- 
tures that were very useful when they 
were studying Hiawatha and early New 
England life. Such pictures as are large 
and fine enough to mount alone we pasted 
on gray photographic mounts or ona piece 
of plain pasteboard. When I use old 
pasteboard, just to back astory or picture, 
J trim the mount close, leaving no margin. 

We have a little box of Pilgrim pic- 
tures, too; some of Washington and of 
Lincoln. I try to keep my eyes open for 
pictures and magazine stories that can be 
used in this way to help stimulate the 
children’s interest in school subjects. 

Mrs. G., Mass. 
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But you do care when you buy a pap 
or box of pins. Ask for the fam 


KIRBY-B 


because they are sharp-pointed, well. 
headed, and heavily-plated and strong 
bodied. Kirby-Beard Brass Pins, Hair. 
pins, Safety Pins and Needles are famous 
the world over since 1743, Ask for the Kirby 
Beard kind and. look for the “ Elephant H 
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Let us all follow Mrs. G.’s example and help 
our children to make permanent collections 
of magazine material that interests them and 
which otherwise might be lost to them be- 
cause it becomes scattered from one month to 
another. Al! children love to collect and cut 
out and “stick”? things. All children find 
much to contribute to their happiness now in 
the fine stories, fine fact articles and fine 
pictures that fill the magazines. The present- 
day news-stand is a democratic art-gallery, a 
mine of good literature. Suppose we help the 
children to make their own art and story 
selections and give these current magazine 
treasures permanence. 

One suggestion, though. In pulling these 
mounted pictures and stories from their 
box, the mounts are often bent and broken 
by little fingers. To obviate this, cut a piece 
of heavy cardboard that fits inside the box 
and glue to the center of one end of it a tape 
loop long enough to extend over the edge of 
+ the box. Lay the mounted material on top 

i. of this cardboard and lift the stories and pic- 
$4 tures out by pulling this tape loop. 


Think of it! Uses Only ey % 
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OPT er lil-l: ml MmOlImcm Mellcum “y 


Requires Only 1 Filling of Lamp 


Shipped direct from factory toyou! — 

No agents. Guaran to ple T. 
Orders filled same day received. 
Freight prepaid. Lamp underneath, 7* 
in the center—most even 8, 
is kept all the time in egg: 7 
Oil tank holds 4 to8 quarts a 
trip cuts down flame when egg chamt 
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‘a Playing into the Business of Grown-Ups X-RAY INCUB a 
es J PAA F é * M bi t, best hatches. darant 
e HAVE a little girl seven, one six, Mc to $1 5 on, every hatch. Glass top 
z and a boy four years old. They handsome California Redwood k No. 113 


have never had any formal instruction, Incubators and Brood 
as we live In the country a long way X-Ray Incubator 
from a school. Now they are beginning Wayne, Neb. ; 
to want to make things. The little girls a ia 
are interested in the home baking. The All About Poultry Leepis: 
boy is always talking of building a am Its Profits. %° arin = 

d he spends most of his time In dri- QUARTER CENTURY'S experience in all br 
and he spends most of hi : : QUART =R CENTURY exten a 
ving sticks in the ground to mark out Birds, Market Fowl. How,t0 8 Rl 

— - ¢@ .* iTA r ‘ r ctures We te . 

fences and gates. They are very back- Le et ee OO CUBATORS and 

df ; hink. Can y ore ool 
ward for their age, I think. an you 


Fanciers, Farmers, Begis oe. 
f F free catalogue. Contains it all. ade ‘ per iy 
‘ve me some Sl > way of amusing as , y Si, basa, 
give: Ine some SUnDie 2) SS | Robert Essex Incubator Co. iss 
well as teaching them: : ae : 
Mrs. S., Canada. ’s Fine C 
We don’t agree with Mrs. S. Her chil- many pages. of pay Ta 
dren are not one bit backward. Instead, Incubators and aders, los | 
bi they are developing in the most natural, besoin 
normal way, by trying to play into the oc- 


~~ 





ae cupations of their elders. The little girl 
o 5 who is interested in all the every-day occu- 
ug. pations of the home needs play tools with 


she can carry on these occupations 
on a small scale. She needs dolls, a com- 
fortably large work-basket, her own large 
set of dolls’ baking things, wash-tubs for the 
dolls and those books which give her help 
in play domestic science. The boy needs 
building materials with which he can con- 
He needs a few good toy 

cart, a wheelbarrow and 
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RENFREW 
DEVONSHIRE 
CLOTH 


32 INCH 


he most durable, popular priced 
cotton dress material woven. 
Hence it is the most economical to 
make up. 

Better than linen too —will not 
readily and costs less, 
Patterns are woven, not printed—each yarn 
in the cloth is dyed or bleached. 

Colors are Guaranteed Tub Proof and Sun 
Proof, whit h means the colors will last 
long as the garment. 

32 Inches wide—cuts to ac 
Comes in checks, stripe 
black and white. 

("se this cloth in making lip wash garment 
children 


Crease as 


lvantape. 
‘, plain shades and 


for ladies, misses or 
Look for the name 
RENFREW DEVONSHIRE CLOTH. 


Look on wash garments for the 


RENFREW TUB PROOF AND SUN PROOF LABEL 


on the selvare 


, ; 
Al stores everywhere Samples on request, 


RENFREW MFG. COMPANY 
Established 1867 Adams, Mass. 


Wiiported cbeoidared 
Robes and Waists 


" SOLD DIRECT TO YOU 


FOR very little more than 
you pay for ready-made 
} clothes, you can wear exquis- 
ite, imported, richly esdroid- 
& ered dresses, made in any 
style you prefer. These dress 
patterns are embroidered in 
ur own workrooms in Swit- 
zerland, where labor is cheap, 
imported by us and sold direct 
to you, making them w#//Aiz 
the reach of everyone. 
4/l are unmade—ample ma- 


© terial to make up in any style. 

3 Prices range from $5.95, 

B $6.50, $7.60 up to $95. 

mB Send for samples and catalog showing 

ig lozens of unusi illy eflective, showy 

& designs in all the newest colorings on 

bh the most fashionable materials (linen, 

' batiste, marquisette, crepe and the 
latest silks and nets) Also a large 

7 1 


variety of beautifvl e1 rroidered 
waists, children and baby 


Write for catalog today 


F SCHWEIZER & COMPANY ais ile Pe rt te 
Dept. B, 470 Fourth Ave., New York = very fine patterns 


dresses, 
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Just Think of It! 
Only$ ee op 


for this 
Fine 
Rocker 


You'll say yourself that 
it’s worth $16. A hand- 
some Quartered Oak 
Recker with Marokene 
leather cushion. Height 
35 in.: width 31 in.; depth 
e1in.; Shipped in four sec- 
tions, easily assembled, 
at this ow factory price & 
—guaranteed or money back. 
Free Book On Brooks Master-Built Furniture 
Shows 100 designs of rockers, settees, desks; 
chairs, couches, etc. Write today sure. 


Co., 2904 Sidney St, Saginaw, Mich. 























) Brooks 
Rocker 
No. 10 





















Steinberg’s 
Millinery 
Catalog-Free 


it Pages of the most beautiful mil 
linery ever offered to the women 
of America, Including handsome 
trimmed hats, ready-to-wear hats, 
untrimmed hats, ostrich, fancy 
feathers, ribbons, mnalines, etc., etc. 


Order by Mail New York’s 
) Smartest Millinery from 
New York’s Foremost 
Millinery House. We 


Pay Expressage. 








Send for your catalog now. 
Address Dept. M 


: STEIN BERG’S 
« 6th Ave. cor. 18th Street 
at New York City 


Send 4c for 5 Samples 


of Ayer Toilet Necessities 


and see for yourself why three generations of refined 
women have recognized HARRIET HUBBARD AY.ER’S 
ne rations as pure, effective and delightful dressing- 
" efriends. 4cm stamps brings you trial pkges. of Ayer’s 

ace Powder, Face Cream, Luxuria (the premier cleansing 
cream), Nail Bleach and Cuticle Softener. Send today. 


Harriet Hubbard Ayer, 326 E. 34th St.. New York 


4 ai rust You Ten Days. Send No Money 
r Switch on Approval. Choice natural wavy or straight 

7 halr, Send look of hair and 1 will mail a 22-inch. short stem, 

fine human hair switch to match A bie bargain Remit $2 

® in teu days or sell 4 and GET YOUR SWITCH FREE 
Extra shades a little more Enclose 5c postage. Write today 
for free beauty book of latest styles hair dressing, high 
grade svitches, pulls, wigs, pompadours, and especial bar 
gains in Ostrien Feathers. WOMEN AGENTS WANTED 


"(ANNA AYERS, Dept. K 8, 22 Quiney St., CHICAGO 




















ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
25 Designs—All Steel 


Handsome, costs less than wood, 
more durable, Don’t buy a fence 
until you get our Free Catalogue 
and Special Prices. 

We can save you money. 
Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 

460 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 
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AUNT BETTY’S 
LETTER 


A BUNNY PARTY AND 
A PRIZE CONTEST 


EAREST CHILDREN:—I 
want to tell you all about giv- 
ing a beautiful Easter party this 

month, may I? It is going tobe a bunny 
party; you are going to be bunny rabbits. 

Find a big rabbit-picture in one of your 
books and trace the outline on thin paper 
to be the pattern for your party invita- 
lions. Cut big white rabbits from thin 
cardboard, using this pattern, and on 
each write: 


Won't you come to my house 
Al three, on Saturday? 

Funny Bunny Bobtail 
Wants to help us play! 


Put these rabbit invitations in envel- 
opes and send one to each of your friends. 

To turn yourself into Bunny Bobtail, 
who is the host, ask mother to make you 
a rabbit head-dress. It’s just a close- 
fitting, white muslin or Canton flannel 
cap that covers your hair and hooks close 
underneath your chin. There are long, 
pointed ears, cut and stitched double, 
wired and sewed to the sides of this cap. 
You can help mother to make more caps 
just like it, one for each child who comes 
to your party. 

As soon as the children come, ask them 
to run all about the house and find just 
as many rabbits as they can. These 
are little white-paper rabbits that you 
cut out before the party and tucked away 
in corners and books and under rugs with 
just the tips of their ears sticking out. 
Each rabbit is numbered; one or five or 
ten. At the end of ten minutes the rab- 
bit hunt is ended. The children add the 
numbers on their rabbits and the child 
with the highest score wins a big choco- 
late rabbit for a prize. 

An egg-rolling game comes next. 
Mother has boiled ever so many eggs and 
you have painted them in lovely colors: 
blue and pink and purple and _ gold. 
The children, each with an egg, choose 
partners and sit down on the floor facing 
vach other. Then the partners roll the 
eggs to.cach other very fast, trying nol 
to break them, and catching them cvery 
time. Ifa child breaks an egg he must 
pay a forfeit, and when the children tire 
of the fun they may keep their eggs to 
take home. 

Now, blindfold one child and give an- 
other child a tiny bell to ring. The child 
with the bell plays he is a little wild hare, 
and the blindfolded child tries to catch 
him. You see this game is a kind of 
rabbit Blind Man's Butf and such a 
merry game. 

But here is the end of my letter, dears, 
and I haven’t told you about the last 
party game and the party feast. I will 
write you all about them, though, in my 
answers to your letters this month. Do 
write soon, children—all of you. 

Your devoted 
Aunt Betty. 


Aunt Betty's Prize Contest 
Find these Easter flowers! 


IL ¥Y L 
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For the ten best answers to this puzzle, 
ten cash prizes of one dollar each will be 
given. Send your answers to Aunt 
Betty, care of THE DELINEATOR, before 
April fifteenth. 


Our January Prize-Winners 


Margaret L. Atwater, Long Island 
Phyllis French, Arizona 

Josephine Kent, Nebraska 

Betty Crawford, Canada 

Mamie Baier, Michigan 

Dorathy Simmons, Minnesota 
Mildred Gay, Mississippi 

Helen Lomas, Montana 

Hilda Droll, Missouri 

Hildegarde Snow, Massachusetts 








She banks 


If you want to know whether a 
cleaner is economical, figure out 
what it-costs you per week. 

Never mind the cost per package 
—some packages use up very 
quickly. 

As Sapolio works without waste, 
a cake lasts a surprisingly long time. 

Its cost per week, you will find, 
is very low indeed. | 

Sapolio’s rich suds help to give 
Sapolio its remarkable cleaning 
powers. 

Wasteful cleaners that give poor 
suds simply scrape off the dirt. 


A miss of Spotl 
Who misses DO © 
Her ways 4 
Her pans as f | 
Her cleansers quic 
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harsh materl- 
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glitter that you get 


But, even if you us 
scraping with strong, 
als cannot give your fins t 
ful mirror-like 
with Sapolio. | 
Rub a damp cloth on a cake of Sapolio, 
You then have a quick, econom! 


itchen 
cleaner for tin- ware, eran ee ae 
knives and forks, pots and kettles, Sy 


woodwork and marble. 


Our Spotless Town booklet tells ae 
about Sapolio and more about Spotless 
Town. Write for it. Sent free. 


Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company 
Sole Manufacturers 


New York City 


This is the grocer of Spotless Town. 
He hears your wants and notes them down. 


He gives you credit for being wise 


And charges you to use your eyes 


The names upon the labels show 
He deals in real 


"I’m sorry, Ma’am, but everything's high 
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Meat is High, 
but Not “Everything.” 


now, and we can't sell steak any cheaper." 


The butcher's statement is not quite correct. 


Everything isn’t high, for 





sells at the old low price, 10 cents a package. 


Jell-O dessert costs only a dime. 


That ten-cent dessert can be made in a minute and will serve six 


persons. 


In every package there is a little book full of recipes for making 
the most dainty and beautiful dishes for dinner, luncheon and supper. 
There are’ seven fine flavors of Jell-O: Strawberry, Raspberry, 


Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 
At all grocers’, 10 cents each. 


Marion Harland, Mrs. Rorer and other tamous cooks have 
furnished recipes for the new Jell-O Recipe Book, which is 
in splendid colors. Ask us for “The Six Cooks” book. It 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y., 


package in big red letters. 
If it isn't there, it isn’t JeLi-O. 
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We BATES SEERSUCKER GINGHAM | 


You'll take pride in your summer 
dresses if they are made of Bates Seer- 
sucker Gingham. 






In service, design and color, you'll find 
nothing better among the most expensive 
imported goods. This spring there is a 
handsome variety of new dainty stripes, 
rich plaid effects, smart checks and plain 
ginghams in all desirable colors. 











Our “Nurses’ Stripe” is the recognized stand- 
ard fabric for nurses’ uniforms in hospitals all 
over the country. 









Ask for Bates Seersucker Gingham by name. 
It’s protection against substitutes and insures 
your getting a fabric that will repay you many 
times for the trouble and expense of making. 









f Bates Crown Bed Spreads are made to 
fit every possible requirement of taste and for 
every purse. Whatever style. pattern, or quality Sho 
of spread you want you'll find in the large assort- Sy ead 
ment of this line. oy? 
























They come in sizes to fit all beds, in white 
crochet and white satin effects, with plain sur 
hemmed, fringed, and scalloped edges, also with Pres. ; 
corners cut. We also make them in white satin Mo + 
effects with floral designs in natural colors. 


Ask for Bates Crown Crochet Spreads 
Bates Crown Satin Spreads 
Bates Crown Colored Satin Spreads 4 
Bates Crown Floral Satin Spreads 


Bates Colored Table Damasks come in 
a variety of red and white, red and green, and 
yellow and white patterns. Nowadays you will 
not find their match in weight or finish in any 
domestic fabric. 


BLISS, FABYAN & CO. 


72 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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you doing? re 


everybody say . 
sitisb ters might say Lisabus Christmas.” 


IT IS TO LAUGH! 


SOME OF THE FUNNY 
THINGS OUR BOYS AND 
GIRLS HAVE SAID 


“( EORGIE,” said Aunt Jane, “if you 

go on overloading your stomach with 
that candy and custard-pie, you'll soon 
be complaining of a headache.” 

‘No, aunty!” replied Georgie ear- 
nestly. ‘I know I won’t have a head- 
ache. I jus’ know I ain’t going to have 
no headache, sure!’’ 

Two hours later aunty inquired of 
Georgie, stretched limply on a couch: 
“Have you a headache?” 

‘“N-no, I ain’t got a—a headache,” 
replied the young stoic, ‘‘but I feel awful 
bad r-right under my hair.”’ 


“HE children were telling a visitor 

what they studied at school. 

“IT” said the eldest, “get reading, 
spelling and definitions.”’ 

‘And what do you get, my little man?” 
said the visitor, addressing the littlest 
one, who had listened in a bored way 
while the others recited their lists. 

“Oh, I dets readin’,  spellin’ 
spankin ’.”’ 


and 


FOUR-YEAR-OLD boy on his first 
visit to a city saw a_ ferry-boat 
crossing the river. 
Much excited he 
mama, mama, look! 
choo car in swimming.” 


VA) fuel and his little sister were 

visiting at a mountain resort where 
they heard a great deal of talk of the 
fine view. One dav the sister fell over the 
edge of the piazza, and Willie ran scream- 
ing to his mother: 


Oh. 
choo- 


exclaimed, 
There's a 


“Oh, mama! Come quick! Bessie 
has fallen into the view!” 
ACK came walking into the house, 


J rubbing his nose, and trying hard 
to kee [) back the tears After he gained 
control of his feelings, he turned to his 
‘Mother, sobby 
that ever 


mothe r and sid, 
Brown is the worstest boy 
lived.” 


“There is no such word as ““worstest,’’ 


my dear. You mean he is the worst 
bov that ever lived.” 

“Worst. hum! Well, he's lots badder 
than that.” 


WEB M. left the house for a few 
4 moments one morning, telling little 
Hazel to answer the door-bell if necessary. 
Presently there was a ring. The lady 
caller. learning that Mrs. M. was not at 
home, opened her card-case, and in do- 
Ing So a bit of tissue paper fluttered to the 
steps. Picking it up, Hazel remarked: 
“Mith, you dropped one of your thiga- 
rettle paperth. ~ 


CUNT MARTHA, reading from the 
New Thought magazine: *‘* What- 


ever pleases the eye rests the mind.” 

Small Fannie, in fagged tone: ‘‘ Then, 
aunty, please lemme get out my new 
shoes an’ put ‘em down where I kin look 
at ‘em. Mebbe I kin get this ole geog- 
raphy lesson easier after that.” 


AMIE was writing a letter when he had 
J the misfortune to spill the ink on the 
new library rug. Remembering that 
his mother had used milk to remove an 
from his blouse, he decided to 
this case. His progress was 
impeded by the kitten who persisted in 
lapping up the milk. In the midst of his 
labors his mother appeared. 

“James,” said she sternly, ‘““what are 


ink-spot 
try it in 


Jamie considered before answering: 
“Would you whip me hardest if I said 


I was feeding the cat on the rug, or 
cleaning an ink-spot 


9? 


N CHRISTMAS DAY Elizabeth 
O thetically: “‘Why does 
ee poate Christmas? I fink 
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ered with a rug, | a’ 4 
real hardwood floor, 


It is extremely durable and can be re. 
varnished just like real oak. Its lowprice 
is made possible by the new process of 
manufacture. Colors: Golden Oat, 
Light Oak, Extra Light Oak, Dull Finish, 
Parquet and Slate Gray. 

None genuine without name on back, 

Booklets free on request 


UNITED ROOFING AND 
MANUFACTURING (CO, 


Philadelphia Chicago Kansas City San Pranic 
















Church Workers Clear 
$1,000.00 Mortgage 


The Congregational Church at 
A, Pa., had carried a 
mortgage of $1,000.00 for several 
years. Year by year the Deacons 
had planned to take it up, but 
each year something unforeseen had 
interfered. 


At last the women of the church 
determined to take a hand. They 
wrote to us for advice. We sug- 
gested a clean-cut business prop- 
osition; and in three months the 
ladies turned $500.00 over to the 


church treasurer. 


Stirred by their example, the men ol 
the church raised the other $500.00. 
Today that mortgage is a thing of 
the past. If the ladies of your 
church want to earn from $50.00 
to $500.00 in the next month ot 
two, we will help you todo it. Just 
drop a postcard to 


Church Aid Bureau 


The Delineator 


Butterick Building, New York 
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IS THE NEW THING 
FOR BIG AND LITTLE 
GIRLS. A BOY’S CAP 








ne ta 

Look for this label — 
it assures a Brassiere 
of faultless fit. 


Everybody admires the woman who wears the De Bevoise ; 
She has exquisite lines and a graceful carriage. Her oe 3 t 
with becoming distinction. She is the modern woman oF style. 


DeBevoise 


(Pronounced “debb-e-voice ) 


i oon 
Whether your figure 1s slender, for every occasion, street, aftern 






Style Il- 
Ni _1507—(Illustrated), a 
over embroi ery, $2.00. Same 
model in different materia 


moc'cim, $1.50, $1.00 and 





NeBevoise| 


a Brassiere { 


















and evening wear. 



















medium or stout— among over 
onehundredand fifty DeBevoise 





styles, there is a model especially suited 
to you. It will fit perfectly and give your 
figure, from shoulder to waist, the beau- 
tiful unbroken lines and perfect con- 
tour so necessary for the Spring Styles. 


As thousands of women have proved, 


The De Bevoise is the original Bras- 
siere —made by the most experience 
makers inthe world. It is the standard 
of this and foreign countries. 


150 De Bevoise Styles— SOc to $25 each 
(including V-Backs, Square Backs, Open 
Fronts. etc.). The De Bevoise is made of Batiste, 
Linen, All-over Embroidery, Lace lined with 
Net, etc.. in V-Backs, open fronts, etc., sizes 


32 to 48, prices 50c to $25 each. All De Bevoise 

























= = bag is arenas will enhance a style 
and beauty of your gowns. ithout Brassiéres have Rust-proof Lining, Invisible 
| s LN the De Bevoise your corset cannot do fiersble Cores Hooke and Arm Shelia, Ad 
" justice to your figure. There are styles give De Bevoise Features: 
| ‘ 6. Ei f Sold by good stores everywhere. Send for our beautiful 1913 Style Book C. 
| ! ee CHARLES R. DE BEVOISE CO., 1270-C Broadway, Cor. 33d, NewYork City 
: a - The Originators and the World's Largest Manufacturers of Brassicres 
\ of: 
Oe ae : 





Rompers 6086 Coat 6096 


ESIGN 6086 is an ideally simple design for a child’s rompers. Its body is plain yM | | 
and its one-seam sleeves are sewed plainly into slightly deep armholes. The i | I pol | iw ™” ‘(} 
sleeves may be in either of two styles in full length or shorter. The neck may be high, : Ad mW Pw) tn WD | , } 
Dutch round or square. A pocket and the belt may be used or omitted. Gingham, NATTA HALU ANTAL HAANVT AUT G od ‘Seng Ni 
MINE” | ill M00 ense & 
HT] VU | WA TAL 
SON | WK | ite: 


‘ -. 


; Hui 
Pyitil 


HANI 


For a child of four years. two yards and one-half of material twenty-seven inches | 
wide, or one yard and seven-cighths thirty-six inches wide, and three-eighths of a | 
yard twenty-seven inches wide for the collar, belt and bands to trim, will be required. 

Design 6086 may be obtained in eight sizes, from one to eight years, price fifteen 
cents. 


‘6 
| 





; poplin and galatea are materials used. 
I 























; x "A Mia 
HAH ATA the Future | 
MAH Mh Hu) The Coward Good Sense Shoe 
Hi Hi | HW TT 1H is made over a pertect-fitting last 
TAL i}] 1] Hil} i} Te i} : ity i which follows the LaTi ] Bae ip 
i TT, i ae l Hi d GE ; . ; 8 LN Natural OUTLINES Of 
M nn ini P d orowing feet Roomy at the toe 
Hn | nnen s | ahha OW i supports arch and ankle—safegu rate 
|| keeps my skin) in healthy con i against “ flat-foot.” er 
With dlansdlaadl y condition, | S Nat-root 
MATT WITH ) aa er ; 
, + Hi} et} Hit] ; ti} | | i] J ) Ames 5 LOWare or over 30 years 
i i} Sample Box for 4c. stamp, | : F For Children Women and iat ar 
| WUT Ht THAT HH cs Send for sass Mail Orders Filled 
vd GERH RD MENNEN Co. Sold Nowhere Else. 
HNN ST Malls It JAMES S. COWARD 
a | WHR itituuibid Wut Hi 264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 
4 —— 
7 OU have the smart dropped shoulder and a new and pleasing collar in the coat - ; 
s for girls and little girls; design 6096. There is also a belt section at the back if Built to Protect Baby 
: you care to use it, or you may add a wide belt all the way round if you wish. The . - 
| upper part of the sleeve is in one with the body of the coat. Sold to Protect You 
, For a girl of cleven years, three yards and one-eighth of material forty-four inches © REIT EL SE Davy BEN YOUONY a EADY CAriaRe and YOU Win 
- ‘ 7 . x . . : ogee select the Sidway (;uaranteed Che adjustable spring that 
wide and five-eighths of a yard of contrasting material fifty inches wide for the long vives real protéction to baby’s delicate spine, the Brant 
collar will be required for the coat as shown on the figure. safety sides, the hood adjustable to any position, the 
! . . : een : ; : roomy interior, make this the best carriage built "he 
i. Design 6096 may be obtained in thirteen sizes, from two to fourteen years, price - : act casei 
E fifteen cents. 5 Unqualified Two-Year 
ra GUARANTFED GUARANTEE 
i" aes it the safest carriage to buy 
a. "CO ar fe eon : . his guarantee is made possible only by the use of a hivghe 
Y MEANS of design 6070 one can make a man or boy a gored cap like his golf quality of materials than were heretofore manufa cared {08 
_~ Suit or his overcoat. It is the style of cap that most men and boys wear now and supe Hea Sec ie ge a Pear a get tured leather we 
_ < . ° ° a . LSet » d Spe quali Oo “a made tor us e 
its cut is excellent. Serge, cheviot, checked and plaid worsteds, tweed, khaki and E. I. Du Pont de Nenu Powder: Co: sola pe idles fy 
crash may be used for it. | | Fabrikoid, and bears their own as well as our two year 
4, . . guarantee. We also use real rubber. instead of cor 
: L id i mpo 
For the cap in size sition tires, ee - explain all oe reasons why the 
i oes Sidway is the fully guaranteed Baby Carriage 
| SC\ oe ria ei - a Lipliner) for name of local dealer and ne eive freee 
: yar of material thirty- a booklet showing the carriages in colors, and 
‘ : ay containing hints for the young mother, chart 
six or more inches wide, to watch baby’s health by its weight, etc. 
one - half yard twenty te anjers: Write for trade proposition on 
inches wide for a lining. | \"at'by cillsinsing"chmmetucie N°" | 
and one-quarter yard Sidway Mercantile Co. 
twenty inches wide for in- 1024 14th Street, Elkhart, Indiana 
terlining, will be required. — 
Design 6070 may be 
obtained in seven sizes, 
' from six to seven and one- ————~Y"—i‘( ae 
All Sidway Guaranteed Carriages may be compactly folded. 





half, price fifteen cents. 
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Good-bye 
Old Hook and Eye 


/ | \O-DAY’S fashions demand 
the Koh-i-noor Dress Fast- 
ener—you must have it or be 

out of style. Koh-i-noor adds to 

the fit and appearance of waists, 
dresses, skirts, collars, sleeves, etc. 

It can’t come unfastened, alwavs 

lies flat and smooth, never gaps or 

bulges, has no points to catch on 


lace or hair. It saves time, tempe 


‘ 


- . ! of ] Tl 

and eye-strain; can’t rust or pu 
® rs j y ae eA 

off in the wringer. Foz ait SEU 
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Waldes & Co. , Makers, 134 Fifth Av.. N.Y. 
Pra n mdon 
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IN THE EVEN. 
ING. No. 2000 
— Silk- Plaited 
over Lisle. Silky comfort, 
reinforced at all wearine 
points. Black, tan. and rok 
ors, 25c. a pair. Box of 6 
pairs, $1.50. 

AT THE OFFICE. No. 1650.—Stout 
Cotton Half-hose, reinforced with linen 
heel and toe. Strong, elastic. and com- 
fortable. Black, tan, and colors. l5c. a 
pair. Box of 6 pairs, 75c. 

Lf Your Dealer Cannot Supply Vou, 
Send Us His Name 


IPSWICH MILLS 
2 Front Street, Ipswich, Mass. 
Many styles for Men, Women. and Children 
at 15c. and 2s5c. a pair 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 


Sent to your home express prepaid 


Beautiful. new, at- 
tractive patterns. 
Made in all colors. 
Easily cleaned; 
warranted to wear. 
Woven in one 
piece. Reversible. 
Btraight from the 
makers and sold 
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oods in actual colors—free 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO aa Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia 


ORIENTAL IMPOR 
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q ESIGN 6097 is a dress for girls with the long French 
¥, Waist and short plain three-piece skirt which are 
GQ ee 4i|| noticed in some of the smartest of the new models for 
———— girls as old as fourteen years. The waist has an at- 
tractive diagonal closing line, the much used long shoulders and 
a smart bloused effect which may be drawn down if preferred. 
Two styles of full-length sleeves and shorter sleeves and a regu- 
lation and wider belt are provided for one’s choice. A Butter- 
ick transfer may be used for the scallop shown in one smal] view, 
For a girl of eight years. two yards and one-eighth of material 
forty-four inches wide will be required for the dress as on the 
figure. 


Design 6097 may be obtained in eleven sizes, from four to 
fourteen years, price fifteen cents. 


THE Russian style of the design 6064 is greatly liked at 

present, and a dress Showing it in conjunction with a 
dropped shoulder is unmistakably new and smart. The 
Pper part of the sleeve is in one with the body of the 
blouse; the lower part has one seam and may be full length 
in either of two Styles or shorter. The plaited or gathered 
straight skirt is attached to an underbody. 

F Or a girl of ten years, two yards and seven-cighths of 
material forty-four inches wide and one-quarter of a yard 
of contrasting materia] forty-four inches wide wi 
quired for the dress as Shown o 

Design 6064 may be obtained in eleve 


n sizes, from four 
to fourteen years, price fifteen cents. 








Dress 6053 


RUSSIAN BLOUSES 


ARE FOUND IN ALL KINDS 
THE LONG WAIST AND THE 








FPrROM design 6061 little girls can have a dress with the 

popular jumper which extends down below the belt a 
peplum front and back. Under the jumper, which may : 
used, or not. is a plain little French dress with a plaited or gath- 
ered straight skirt, sleeves in full or shorter length sewed i 
slightly deep armholes and a high, French round Or square neck. 
It may be made of cotton ratine, piqué, cotton crépe or dim) 


with a jumper of the same or of all-over embroidery. 


For a litule girl of four years, one yard and siak es i 
material thirty-six inches wide, five-eighths of a a 0 7 
over embroidery forty inches wide and three yards and sev 
cighths of banding will be required as shown on the hgure. : 

Design 6061 may be obtained in seven sizes, from {wo 
eight years, price fifteen cents. 





: s givesil3 
A RUSSIAN closing in a litle straight dresses!" 
very modern air and relieves eer Russian 
attractive, simple fashion. Design 6053 ie the bod 
closing and the fashionable dropped ea whose 
being in one with the upper part ol the , two stylesr 
lower part may be full length, in either : nding ban 
shorter. The neck may be high with ee rounding 
or slightly open with a large collar in a allop desigt 
outline at the back. To reproduce a = 
shown, a Butterick transfer may be use ds and one-tell 
For a little girl of five years, two yar 4 one-half yat 
of material twenty-seven inches peanan s wide for the 
of contrasting material twenty-seven inc d for the dress 
large collar, cuffs and belt will be require 
as shown on the figure. —s izeS, 
Design 6053 may Be obtained in thirteen size 
two to fourteen years, price fifteen cents. 
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Dress 6046 Dress 6049 


AND SIDE CLOSINGS 


OF DRESSES FOR GIRLS 
WIDE BELT ARE POPULAR 


Ni women making French dresses for their little daugh- 

ters like to use a design with a plain body which they can 
trim with insertion or embroidery in any design they choose. 
Design 6046 has excellent lines, and the possibilities of high, 
French round or square neck and of either of two styles of full- 
length or shorter one-seam sleeves. The straight skirt is 
gathered. <A design for the hand-embroidery shown may be 
obtained in adaptations of Butterick transfers. 

For a little girl of three years. one yard and fve-eighths of 
material thirty-six inches wide, one yard and one-quarter of 
insertion and one yard and one-quarter of edging. will be re- 
quired for the dress as shown on the figure. 

Design 6046 may be obtained in seven sizes, from two to 
eight years, price fifteen cents. 





T IS no time at all after the first layette is com- 

pleted before long dresses must be laid aside and 
dainty short ones substituted. The little dress pictured 
in design 6049 is one of the prettiest possible for the first 
short dress. Its fine tucks are dainty and its round 
yoke gives a good opportunity for trimming. Both the 
bishop and the long plain sleeves are used, but the short 
puffs are cunning. An inverted plait which keeps the 
edge straight or a gored seam may be used under the 
arm and the dress may fall free or drawn in at French 
depth. The fulness may be gathered if preferred. 

For achild of two years, one yard and seven-cighths 
of material thirty-six inches wide, one yard and three- 
eighths oi edging and one yard and three-quarters of 
insertion, will be required for the dress trimmed as on 
the figure. 

Design 6049 may be obtained in four sizes, from one- 
half to three years, price ten cents. 
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Dress 6084 


Dress 6088 


ANELS at the front and back and an Eempire waistline at 

the sides give charming lines to the girls’ dress GOS4. Tf, 
however, you do not care for the straight lines of the panels you 
can break them by bringing the belt over them. The short 
kimono sleeves and the square neck are girlish and pretty for 
party wear, but undersleeves and a yoke-facing with a collar 
may be added if desired. The skirt is straight at the sides. 
Cotton erépe is one of the most attractive new materials. 

Fora girl of ten years, two yards and three-eighths of material 
forty inches wide, two yards and three-quarters of insertion and 
two vards and one-quarter of ball fringe. will be required for the 
dress as on the figure. 

Design 6084 may be obtained in nine sizes, from six to four- 
teen years. price fifteen cents. 


HE same yoke which is used now on blouses for grown- 
ups makes the girls’ Russian dress GOSS stylish and 
modern. With the body of the waist it is in one with the 
upper part of the sleeves. which may be in full length in 
either of two styles or shorter. Since the waist. which may 
be bloused or drawn down, and the straight skirt are 
gathered, soft materials should be used. 

For a girl of nine years, two yards and three-quarters of 
material thirty-six inches wide, one yard and one-eighth 
of wide insertion. two yards and one-quarter of narrow, and 
one-quarter yard of material thirty-six inches wide for 
frills, will be required for the dress as shown on the figure. 

Design 6088 may be obtained in cleven sizes, from four to 
fourteen vears, price fifteen cents. 
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The Odorless 
Dress Shields 


ERE is illustrated the new Omo 

Combination Brassiere and Dress 
Shields. A full Brassiere of dainty net 
contains pockets for the dress shields 
which are held in place independently 
of the waist. This saves constant attach- 
ing and detaching of shields and affords 
perfect protection in hot weather. 


Whatever style of shields you 
wear, be sure they are OmMo— 
the Odorless kind. Guaranteed 
moisture- proof, but contain no 
rubber. Cool, comfortable and 
washable. 


Omo DRESS SHIELDS are sold 
at good stores everywhere. If 
you don’t find them, send us 
-our dealer's name and 25c. for 
Sample Pair, Size 3. Interest- 
ing Dress Shield Booklet 
mailed free. 





THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO. 
$0 Walnut St., Middletown, Conn. 




















Pants for Infants 


are the perfect protection for baby's 
clothing. White, soft and cool. thes 
do not chafe his tender skin nor make 
him warm or sweaty. OMo PANtIs 
are guaranteed moisture-proot, J1/ 
contam no rubber, 

Plain or lace: trimmed, 25c to $4.99. 

If your dealer does not have them, 
write to us. 

THE OMO MPEG. COMPANY, 


so Walnut St.. Middletown, Coon. 


Health, Style, Comfort 


are perfectly combined 
for all ages in 


H&W waists 


100 STYLES 
Illustrated Booklet on Request 


sii MATERNITY 
EASE during 

The H. & W. (MARMO) 
MATERNITY CORSET WAIST $2 
gives a trim and stylish fig- } 
ure—without the. slightest 
endangerment to the 
well-being of either “% 
the mother or child. / 

Soft and pliable with 
lacings on either side, | 
adjustable to the com- — 
fort of the wearer. All 


steels removable. 
Particularly desirable 
in convalescence or after 
surgical operations. 
Button or clasp front. 
Sizes 20 te 36. Price $2.00 at 
all dealers—or sent prepaid on =; j 
receipt of price. 49 -.- 


Other Popular H. & W 






















} Styles 












8° 
500 760 $1. 
Atall dealers—or sent prepaid on receipt of price 


H. & W. Co., Newark, N. J. 
wd oMligrea*hacleten W. 6 Wont nscepstevabentsese 
SE ae 
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No More Daming 
For You 


WHY darn your children’s 

hosiery? Remember the 
Buster Brown trade mark next 
time you buy—then if holes ap- 
pear within four months, you'll 
receive new hosiery free—quick- 
ly without argument or red tape. 


Buster Brown's S 


ARNLES 


Guaranteed Hos 1ery 
For Men Women & Children 


D5 pais 4B for faus misnths 
is made in smooth and nbbed styles, all 
weights, silk lisle, lisle and plain finishes. 
Smooth, soft, delightfully comfortable and 
shaped to fit the foot and ankle. Body 
made of most expensive Sea Island cotton 
yarns. High priced heel, long extension 
toe, double soles and French hemstitched 
garter top are reinforced with 2-, 3- and 
4-ply light closely-spun linen thread. 
Eleven standard calor. 


Look Up Your Buster Brown Dealer 
Buster Brown's DARNI.ESS Guaranteed 


Hosiery is sold by one dealer in nearly every town 
and hundreds of dealers in cities. If you have 
difficulty in finding it, send $1 with size, style, 
color, weight and we will mail your hosiery 
promptly, postpaid, with neme of your nearest 
Buster Brown dealer. 


DARNLESS Catalogue Free 
Catalogue describing Buster's merchandise \ 
and the guarantee with descnpuions, sent ) 
upon receipt of card and name of your 

nearest deal 


| BUSTER BROWN’S HOSIERY MILLS — 
501 Sherman Avenue, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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Dealers: Fine hosiery proposition, Write for it. 





“ Since I've been wearing the Cumfy-Cut 
Vest, Ive never been bothered with slipping 
straps. After the ordinary kind, the 


Cunyy- Cut 


isaaluxury. The ‘‘Can't-Slip” shoulder straps (patent- 
ed January 19, 1909) is the result of the method of 
knitting—the straps are “set in” toward the centre, so 
that they always cling to the shoulder. It is impossible 
for them to slip or fall off. 

Delightfully light, elastic and form fitting, and 
daintily timmed. Ask your dealer. Insist on secing 
the Cumfy-Cut label. 

Don’t be satisfied with the ordinary ““strap-slipping™’ kind, 


h gel the Cunify-Cat for the ier 56. 
25c, Sc upwanie MY Cut for the same price. 1 5¢ 


Cumfy-Cut Union Suits also have the **Can't-Slip” 
Straps in addition to other improved features. 
Send a postcard, giving dealer's name, for illustrated folder 
BOYCE, WHEELER & BOYCE 
356 Broadway, New York 


day ’ 





——— 


Freemans Face 
| -Topnrdel-% a: 
Our Guarantee 


—Buy a box of Freeman's Powder, use 
half. If it doesn't please you better 
than any other powder. return the rest 
to your dealer and get your money back. 











Costs 25 cents. the top limit 
for real value in any powder. 
Most dealers keep it. 


with powder. 
Cincinnati, O. 
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VHE newest thing in girls’ coats is a suggestion of 
| drapery at the closing, copied, of course, from 
women’s wraps. The dropped shoulder is also be- 
—! ginning to be largely used. In design 6071 the 
drapery is graceful and simple. but may be dispensed with 
entirely if desired. The upper part of the sleeve is in one 
with the body of the coat and the lower part may be in either 
of two styles. A collar with becoming long shaw! lines may 
be in either of two outlines at the back. Full and seven- 
eighths lengths are provided for in the design, and a removable 
shield is included in it. To reproduce the embroidery on 
one back view Butterick transfers may be / 
obtained. 

For a girl of eight years, one yard and 
three-quarters of material forty-four inches 
wide and seven-eighths of a yard of all-over 
lace eighteen inches wide will be required 
for the coat as shown on the figure. 

_ Design 6071 may be obtained in eleven 
sizes, four to fourteen years, price fifteen 
cents. 






A MIDDY blouse over a little plaited 
skirt makes an extremely practical 


as well ag cunning frock for a little girl, 6096 


A ven ee type of middy blouse, which 

1S being used quite a little in place of the regulatio 

style, is shown in design 6078, in which a alate or nee 

straight skirt attached to an underbody is included The 

oes is slipped on over the head and laced at the side and 
as either of two Styles of full-length sleeves or shorter 


Sleeves sewed into slightly dee ’ 
, P armholes. ; 
may have high, French round or square Sa meee) 


For a little girl of four rears, two 
material thirty-six chee wide and pes t 
thirty-six inches wide for the underbod 
the dress as shown on the figure. J 

Design 6078 may be o 
years, price fifteen cents 


btained in nine sizes, from two to ten 





Coat 0096 
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Suit 6082 





ANY of the new coats for children are cut with the body 
in one with the upper part of the sleeve to give the fash- 
ionable dropped-shoulder line. They are very smart and they 
are also casy to make and tailor. Design 6096, a coat for 
little girls, has this shoulder and one of the new wide belts. 
It may, however, be worn without a belt, or with just a belt 
section at the back. Cuffs and shield may be used or not. 
For materials serge, Bedford cord, wool rep, Ottoman, cotton 
ratine, piqué and linen are suggested. 

For a little girl of three years, one yard and three-quarters 
of material fifty inches wide and five-eighths of a yard of 
contrasting material forty-four inches wide 
will be required for the coat as shown on 
the figure. 

Design 6096 may be obtained in thirteen 
sizes, from two to fourteen years, price 
hfteen cents. 


ESIGN 6082 gives what in France is 
called the Quartermaster suit for girls. 
It is very popular as a dress with French 
girls who wear a shield vest under the coat, 
but in America it will probably be more 
often used for a little coat suit for school or 
cool seashore vacations. For that purpose 
we have included a pretty blouse in the 
design. The coat has a regulation sailor collar and an extra 
removable sailor collar, and sleeves with the fulness at the top 
slightly gathered or shrunken out. The plaited or gathered 
straight skirt is attached to an underbody. Serge is the best 
material for the suit and lawn or batiste prettiest for the blouse. 
The removable collar may be of linen or piqué. — 
_ For a girl of ten years, three yards of material forty-four 
inches wide, seven-eighths of a yard of contrasting maten 
thirty-six inches wide, one yard and seven-eighths of braid for 
One row, and five-eighths of a yard thirty-six inches wide for 
the underbody, will be required for the suit as shown above. 
Design 6082 may be obtained in eleven sizes, from four to 
fourteen years, price fifteen cents. 



































































Suit 6056 Suit 6089 


HE suit for little boys in design 6056 consists of a long 
Russian blouse and straight trousers or knickerbockers. 
The blouse has the advantage of slipping over the head so that 
a youngster can tumble into it and fasten it himself tm the 
morning. It may be laced at the closing or be fastened under a 
band trimming. The sleeves may be full length in either 


of two styles or shorter, and the neck high with a round collar- 


or cut out in round or square outline. A boy will like the 
pockets, which can be added, I am sure. Serge, wool 
rep, piqué, chambray, gingham, khaki, galatea and crash 
are excellent materials. A contrasting color will trim it. 

For a little boy of four years, two 
yards and one-half of material thirty- 
two inches wide and three-eighths of a 
yard of contrasting material thirty- 
two inches wide for the collar, cuffs and 
belt, will be required for the suit as 
shown on the figure. 

Design 6056 may be obtained in five 
sizes, from two to six years, price fifteen 
cents. 


RUSSIAN suit for little boys 
which consists of a long sailor 
blouse and straight trousers or knicker- 


bockers is shown in design 6089. The 6056 


sailor style is boyishly attractive and 1s 

always liked by the youngster who wears it. It also has the 
advantage of slipping over the head. Full-length sleeves in 
either of two styles and a removable shield are provided in the 
design, which may be made with or without the yoke-facings. 
It will be good-looking and serviceable in serge, cheviot, 
piqué, linen, denim, khaki, galatea or drill. A design for 
sailor emblems may be obtained in a Butterick transfer. 

For a little boy of four years, two yards and five-eighths of 
material thirty-six inches wide and two yards and three-quar- 
ters of braid for one row will be required for the suit as shown 
on the figure. 

Design 6089 may be obtained in five sizes, from two to SIX 
years, price fifteen cents. 
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Dress 6053 Apron 6043 


ESIGN 6053 shows the straight frock which is the favor- 

ite now with mothers who dress their daughters in the 

best simple taste. They use this style for their girls and very 

little girls for almost all their school and play dresses. The 

Russian closing and dropped shoulder make it smart and not 

less simple; the different sleeves and neck give a variety. Two 

styles of full-length sleeves and shorter sleeves and high and 
slightly open neck are provided. 

For a girl of seven years, two yards and one-quarter of 
material thirty-two inches wide and one-half yard of con- 
trasting material twenty-seven inches wide for the standing 
collar, straight cuffs and a band to trim, 
will be required as shown on the figure. 

Design 6053 may be obtained in 
thirteen sizes, from two to fourteen 
years, price fifteen cents. 


T IS the Russian closing which 
gives a pretty air of modern style 
to the apron of design 6043. It makes 
an attractive little garment even out 
of the plain Mary Ann apron shown 
in the small front view. For the devel- 
opment of the design shown in the fig- 
ure illustration where the square neck 
and cap sleeves are used, crossbar, dimi- 
ty and lawn are good materials and in- 
sertion or an embroidered scallop a pretty trimming. A de- 
sign for the scallop and dot shown below may be obtained in 
a Butterick transfer. For the apron with the high neck 
and full-length sleeves, gingham, chambray and percale are 
sensible. Sash ends at the back are pretty on the one; a belt 
often used on the other. Pockets are optional. The sleeves 
are sewed into slightly deep armholes. 

For a little girl of five years, two yards and five-eighths of 
material twenty-seven inches wide and two yards and seven- 
eighths of insertion will be required for the apron as shown in 
the figure illustration. 

Design 6043 may be obtained in fourteen sizes, from onc to 
fourteen years, price ten cents. 
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Wash Fabrics 


The name Hydegrade means 
to every woman something better 
than the ordinary—no matter on 
what fabric it appears. 

Hydegrade means to her, 
better wearing quality — fast 
colors—more tasteful designs and 
quality that ‘““makes up’’ better, 
drapes better, and looks better. 

Hydegrade Wash Fabrics 
comprise all the popular weaves 
for women’s gowns and waists 
and children’s dresses in their 
finest weaves and newest color- 
ings and_ patterns— Galatea, 
Poplin, Pique, Ratine, “Tub- 
proof Voiles, Princess éponge, 
Satin Charmeuse, and many ex- 


clusive novelties. 

Look for the name #1 ydegrade stamped 
on every yard. None genuine without it. 
For sale at the wash goags section. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS 
New York Chicago 


Makers of the celebrated Heatherbloom 
Taffeta and Halcyon Messaline 




















ySTRICH FEATHER CO 
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HERE’S YOUR OPPORTUNITY TO BUY 
SUPERIOR OSTRICH FEATHERS. 











Superb Plaines, any colors in. bony and Fir. 

wide G1 cs: 1Gin Nao on. $20. akin vein. $7 ee. 

Absobute satifactonertiones retuned. Oldpdemes 

inade new. Send them by mail, Advice bree. Wine tor catalog. 

22 West 23rd St., New York. 
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by an unhooked, gaping dress ?, Why depend on 
unreliable hooks and fasteners? Avoid this. If 
you want your back to be neat, trim, correct, use 


Wilson 
Dress-hooks 


(Instead of Hooks and Eyes es Snaps) 
They positively can’t unhook or ‘pop’ open accidentally. 
Not made of wire Kke ordinary hooks and eyes that are 
easily crushed or bent; that catch in the loth and are bulky. 


Not Bike snap fasteners either—but entirely siifferent 1} lat, 
durable and never crash in washing and ironing. Try them 
and see for yourself—send coupon today. 


Beaae 
Fall-Size 10c @ The Wilson 
Card Seat @? _Drew-book 
Co. .233 E. St. Clair 
(Provided neither you pur anyone In your 4 bs : 4.0 
home bee ever used thee) Avre., Clevelan » € e 
ease send, free, I'c 
Sold on oranye and black cards 5 as iion Disc neo 
at notion counters, 10¢. Insist @ (Large, Small, Gray, Mleek. Whice ) 
that your dressmaker use 
Wilson) Dress- hooks — r no eye 
always demand thein ve YOU, OF BDTO 
on ready -to- wear @ heme over cond Witncn Drews at 
garinents. ® My 


The Wileen Drea ~ — ' cecccccncemmmeenscevensscccsseceaseseoe® 


bonk Co, 2:43 EL e ah 


St. Clair Ave. 
Cleveland @ Attooes 
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ARE of the teeth 
1s recognized 
as necessary to 


Good Health. 


Give your teeth care— 
with the dentifrice recog- 
nized as both delicious and 
efiicient— 


COCGATES 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


A safe dentifrice—with a 
chalk base free from 
scratching particles. 


An antiseptic dentifrice 
—checks the growth of 


7 ele 





decay-germs but ‘is not |. 


over-medicated. ° 


A wholesome dentifrice 
—thoroughly cleanses 
the. teeth and leaves the 
mouth non-acid. 


A delicious dentifrice— 
makes the care of teeth 
an easily formed habit. 

Buy a box of 34 dozen tubes today 


so that each member of your fami- 
ly may have an individual tube. 


Our instructive booklet, “Oral 
Hygiene” sent for 1c postage. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. U 199 Fulton St. New York 


Cashmere Bouquet Soap 
Bait i Arto lasting, refined. 
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A NEEDLE, A THREAD AND A LITTLE GIR; 





A SEWING-SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN 


By Marjorie May 


If you want any help with your sewing, or advice on the layette for your latest doll, write to Marjorie M ay and she will write back 


again to you. Bul be sure to send her your name and address on a stamped envel 


AST Fall we made 

a simple apron, 

and now we are 

going to make one from 
a pattern, using dimity, 
plain lawn or cross-bar, 
trimmed with lace edg- 
ing and insertion. The 
pattern comes in one 
size only, but it can be altered. _ 

Measure the skirt of your 
dress from your waistline at the 
center front to the lower edge 
and write down the length in 
your note book. 

Measure the length of the 
apron pattern (piece 1) at the 
center front from three-eighths 
of an inch below the top edge, 
down to three-eighths of an 
inch above the lower edge, 
and write that down, too. 
Compare the two measure- 
ments and, if necessary, alter 
the pattern, making the apron 
about one inch shorter than 
your skirt. To shorten the 
apron, take off half the differ- 
ence in measurement from the 
outer edge of your apron all 
around —top, sides and_ bot- 
tom. Mark your measurement 
with a dotted line, and cut off 
what you have marked. This 
alteration takes the same quan- 
tity from all sides and makes 
the apron smaller without 
changing its shape. Make new 
notches on the upper edge of 
the apron on a line with the old 
ones. 

The pocket and the bib must 
be altered if you altered the 
apron, and in just the same 
way. Then cut out pieces 
1, 2 and 3. We do not use 
piece 4 in this lesson. 

Fold the material in a 
Straight line between the sel- 
vedges, first| measuring the 
widest part of your pattern to 
see how far over the materia] 
must be folded. Illustration 
No. 2 shows how to lay and cut 
the apron and the pocket, also 
where the bib comes from when 
the rest of the pattern is cut. 
Before taking piece 1 off the 
material, mark the large single 
perforations, which show where 
the pocket goes, with tailors’ 
tacks. (Ill. No. 3.) 

Thread your needle with 
colored basting thread, double 
it and take a stitch in each 
perforation through both thick- 
nesses of the material. Leave 
a long loose thread on each 
end of the stitch. (Ill. No. 3.) 
Turn back one-half of the 
apron carefully until you come 
to the tailors’ tacks. Do not 
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No. 4. Sewing Ill. No. 5. Sewin on 
pull the threads entir l aint aletral g 
through, but clip the licks iA mite wiser ion the edging 
that half of each stitch is left 
sey a epcaes sae oe 3.) of an inch inside ea¢h basted edge. 
eighth of an inch, measure in one hall a ui. No. 4.) Turn under the cut edges 


an inch from the edges and run a colored 
basting thread around to show where 
the outer edge of the insertion is to come. 


one-half of insertion and 
vane of edging for trimmi 
tart on the right side of the apr 

at the waistline and baste an edge of ihe 
Insertion down on the line of the colored 
basting. The Insertion must lie easily 
On the colored line so that it will not 
or when it is sewn, 

€ inner edge of the insertion must 
be fulled “1 to make if lie flatly on the 
apron. Find the heaviest thread in 


Ill. 





Ill. 


this edge, draw it in gradually from both 
ends, distribute the gathers so that 
most come at the rounded edges and the 
point at the center front, and baste the 
edge down flatly. 

Turn the apron to the wrong side and 
with a small pair of round - pointed 
scissors cut away the material under 
the insertion, leaving only one-quarter 
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The finished apron 


No. 2. 
ready for cutting 


Il. No. 3. 
the tailors’ tacks 


The pattern 


twice, one-eighth of an inch each time, 
and baste them. Sew them with fine 
running stitches. (Ill. No. 4.) Every 
stitch should go through the insertion 
and material or they will come apart 
when the bastings are taken out. Put 
a tack three-eighths of an inch in from 
the top edge of the apron to mark the 
Position of the notches. Turn the outer 
edges of the apron twice, an eighth of 
4n inch each time, baste and hem 
| them. Cut off two yards and one-half 
of the edging and put a pin in to divide 
it in half. Pin the centers of the edg- 
ing and of the lower edge of the apron 
together. Draw each half of the edging 


ope so that she will know whey 
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up to about thirty-one inch 3 ‘an 
the ends of the aga to hea 
apron at the top. Distribute:am 
ness evenly, baste the edoine’# 
apron with their right sides faons 
No. 5), and overhand the eds 
(Ill. No. 5.) - 

Trim off all the edges of the pocket 

one-eighth of an inch, run a colored 

basting thread around itveies. 
half of an inch in frome 
edges and sew the insertjaxate 

Make one-eighth of an i 
hems on all edges of the podkg 

Cut off one yard and ie. 
quarters of edging for the po. 
et, fold it in half, put a pirin 
the center and draw each half 
up to measure about twenty. 
one inches. Pin the center of 
the edging to the center of the 
top of the pocket, and Join the 
ends of the edging together with 
fine overhanding stitches on the 
right side, turn it to the Wrong 
side and make another seam 
over the first one. Pin the 
seam to the center of the pocket 
at the lower edge and baste 
and overhand the edging on to 
the pocket... 

In altering the pattern you 
made the pocket smaller, so 
measure in from the tailors’ 
tacks on the apron the same 
quantity you took off of the 
pocket, and make new tailors’ 
tacks to mark the place for 
your pocket. 

Place the pocket inside of the 
tacks, baste it to position and 
sew it on with fine running 
stitches and an occasional back- 
stitch set at the edge of the 
pocket itself. 

Trim all the edges of the bib 
off one-eighth of an inch, run 
the colored basting thread in 
one-half of an inch and put 
your insertion on. 

Turn one-eighth-inch hems 
on all edges of the bib (not for- 
getting to mark the position of 











the notches with little tacks) 


and baste and sew the remain- 
der of the edging on the bib. 

Cut off two pieces of inser- 
tion, each two inches longer 
than the top of your apron, 
and overhand them together 
along one of their long edges. 
Put a pin at the center of the 
strip and pin the centers of 
the insertion and the apron 
together. Baste the insertion 
one-eighth of an inch over the 
top edge of the apron on the 
right side, out to the end of 
the edging, turn under the ends 
one-eighth of an inch and hem 
them. 

Baste the top edge of the 
insertion one-eighth of an inch 
over the lower edge of the bib, 
with the tacks which mark the 
position for the notches in the bib _ 
the apron directly in line with eac 
other. Overhand the bib and insertion 
together. es 

Cut two strips of the apron mater®, 
each two inches wide and about sae 
inches long. Make one-eighth of an tae 
hems on the two long edges and on on 
of the ends of each strip. Run a 
draw-strings in at the unhemmed ¢ 


f thes 
and draw it up to the witth o i 
band. Place the gathered edges ne 
quarter of an inch under the ends of the, 


band, and sew them on with fine D 
ning stitches. (Ill. No. 1.) 
Illustration No. 1 shows youve - 
your apron is going to look ¥ on 
finish it. It’s quite chats 
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OND DYES 


Fashion Helpers” 





Bright, Fresh Clothes 
Make Bright, Happy Women 


Is there a woman in this broad land of ours who does 


not feel brighter and happier in a fresh, stylish, up-to-the- 
minute gown? 


Change any of your clothes that are a bit out of date 
into bright, stylish colors, and you will feel brighter and 
happier. 

That’s what Diamond Dyes are doing constantly,— 
transforming dresses, waists, trimmings, etc., that are out 
of date, soiled, faded, or spotted, into new, fresh, stylish 
colors and meeting Fashion’s newest designs. 


The New Model We ; i 
Illustrate on the Left , a’ | 


Here is a very simple gown to make, and yet | 
it is exceptionally attractive and adapted for re- ag ue ne 
production in any brocade, crepe meteor, or 
crepe de chine. So many women have a brocade, 
crepe meteor, or crepe de chine dress on hand 
that is a little old or out of date. Here is a 
model that any bright woman can make and 
utilize these materials, and this model requires 


totem Cat FP Agia atk ae 

rn Be Vf Ta i eee pert so little trimming. 

=O A The New Model We 
aa ee A NES Illustrate on the Right 





Cea y> ei Fe Oh on by ae The original of this gown was made up ina 
e tips a, ee 0 a . ys taupe gray charmeuse, with collar, cuffs, and 
oe a y ; iy gy buttons of old blue chiffon velvet. This unusu- 
ae | ae O14 ally clever design can be made in any of the ap 
oe He: 1 Me aad Me bs propriate spring materials, such as a soft silk, a 
ghee . ae eS 2) soft wool, or a broadcloth, peau de souris, wool 
2 . +e. es: | voile, or fine serge. Haven’t you just the ma- 
fron oa ee Lc ee | terial for this stunning design in your closet? 
eae re Het’) Se ee Your druggist has the Diamond Dyes that will 
u take “Soe ae me are ee ™! {i give you any of the fresh spring colors. 


re | RS eS BE a) This Dressmaker Has 
nit el a Increased Her Business 


E \ Gs “2 bo oR Aa ees eS “Lam so delighted with the results that Tam 
rith rm oe ae ifs ; 7 c-« 4 < he i , ‘ , getting for my patrons qwith Diamond Dyes. Thave 
r ; tN Bee, YB ot ae tucreased my business nearly 50% by showing my 
8 OS ¢ Nn re CR es tg oS batrons how to utilise old dresses and old materials. 
th Vogt io fee > rare x Until 1 started dyging goods sutyself it never oc- 
ag ae fs a4 Se ’ i eid curred to me that the ladies | sew for wondld let me 
; Mn a ee : iy i “ make themiunany moregowns if | showed them how 

Aes MO ey , / of me! fo ‘make over’ with Diamond Dyes." 
cles ; 4 ie, fem % ‘= . ¥.* v e HARRIET ORAYV MON » NAM YORK CITY 

hdat 


Two Classes of Diamond Dyes 


- : ° * , — . % : : 
nM! oe: a oe ~ ely rod There are two classes of Diamond Dyes —one for 
tc: 5 Tee re og Wool or Silk, the other for Cotton. Linen. or Mixed 


i@ Goods. Diamond Dyes for Wool or Silk come in Blue 
eis : ~ if eS envelopes. Diamond Dyes for Cotton, Linen, or 
7 be 1) wee ee ee Ae Mixed Goods come in White envelopes. 

i ph 2" en , ee wae £ ; 


+ tee | Ve as Le di Be # : Here’s the Truth About Dyes For Home Use 


ri 2 aa 3 : Our experience of over thirty years has EPpyen that 

| en Sh ; 7. ; ae: “245! no one dye will successfully color every fabric. 

is Dee es Le) oo >, Od ane > : 

me Ge mae As | PBB Se | There are two classes of fabrics,—animal fibre fab- 

ge ey eo ee Ss _ 2 re rics and vegetable fibre fabrics. Wool and Silk are 

0 pa i) Cee *< Pi } animal hbre fabrics, Cotton and Linen are vegetable 

i Ms) Uh: Je aD a Me | tibre fabrics. “* Union” or “* Mixed” goods are 60%, to 

BE PE Sk ee ; Pl wh | 800, Cotton—so must be treated as vegetable hbre 

¥ 6. ae SD a: ae ee eo ee | fabrics. 

te! a ae * he” ; oy i. Ls < : f Vegetable fibres require one class of dye, and animal 

T ie 3 oe - ‘Pe B® fibres another and radically different class of dye. As 

the A Paes : ay : f proof wecall attention to the fact that manufacturers of 

the oof 4 ee. a — woolen goods use oneclass of dye, while manufacturers 
« Bes Raat 7" Sg oS ee ae y of cotton goods use an entirely different class of dye. 
: ts a fm a = 2"? . ‘ , . 

wld ) a. o RS 4 Do Not Be Deceived 

ie BF aa As bs | * 3 For these reasons we manufacture one class of Dia- 

not bs A SOR Fhe a. ‘Ss . mond Dyes for coloring Cotton, [Linen, or Mixed Goods 
* Pa eae ae = sh ; Se and another class of Diamond Dyes for coloring W ool 

i 4 Pan ee F fs . or Silk, so that you may obtain the very best results 
on EVERY fabric. 

1 0B? 


“ue? | . | 3 et ab - vet y 7 ie 3 REM EMBER: To get the best possible results 


in coloring Cotton, Linen, or 
Mixed Goods, use the Diamond Dyes manufactured 
we se Sees or . especially for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods. 
Be a iat eS ae eee ae . To get the best possible results 
0 — ‘ : i £47 a ‘ ee ‘onan AND REMEMBER: in coloring Wool or Silk, use the 
, \: , | Se , ~ Diamond Dyes manufactured especially for Wool or Silk. 


Diamond Dyes are sold at the uniform price of 10¢ per pack 


. ealer’s name and address—tell us whether or not he sells Diam We will send’ 
0 yye Annual, a copy of the Direction Book, and 36 samples of Dy “REE, 
by © 
pol 


. 7c. = . i " « ’ ” -/ Sal _ 


Do Not Be Deceived—Insist Upon the Genuine 


ie DD PNW! (0)\\) De DD @ ote: | 


At All Reliable Dealers 


Digitized by 








TALC PO 


Best for Nursery and Boudoir 


Don’t cheat the baby by using a powder that 
ou are not sure of, for all talcums are not alike. 
Send for the report of Dr. A. A. Breneman, M. Sc., 
who made an examination of six well known talcums. 
The report shows conclusively that Colgate’s is safer 
ag better for you and your children and proves it 
fo pe— 




























Antiseptic—containing eight times as much boric 
acid—that mild yet efficient antiseptic—as the best 
of the other talcums examined. 


Soothing—containing two other sanative ingredients 
not found in the other powders. 


Two other reasons for using Colgate’s— 
Ist: Greater convenience, because of the six- 
hole sifter top which controls and regulates 
the flow of powder. 2nd: Wide choice of 
perfume, Cashmere Bouquet, Eclat, Violet, 
Dactylis, Monad Violet, La France Rose and 


Unscented. 
Why should you use another when 
your dealer has Colgate’s ? 


Dainty trial box—convenient for shopping- 
ag or purse —sent on receipt of 4c in 
stamps. Mention the perfume desired. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. U 199 Fulton St. New York 
Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—luxurious, lasting, refined. 
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U Ni S IN GC Because of the satisfactory way in which they fit and h 
nd cover the form and because of their 


washabilit 
E. A re in the world. More than 7 000 ne suits have become the most popular union suits 
7. 8arments sold annually, They do not gap or bind at the 





le that : 
Aibeieaaa a beet! g0 without them, Wear them- You will like them. 
ia, -O0 to $3.50. Children’s Munsingwear $ .50 to $2.00 


in your town, address 


+» Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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HE DELINEATOR. 


GEORGE BARR BAKER, Managing Editor 


What Is the Use of Stories ? 


HERE was a time—lots of us remember it in our own lives— _ its articles, its talks, its departments, its advertising—in everything that 
when people said it was a wicked waste of time to be reading __goes into its pages—it is trying to be of service. 
novels. Lies, they were called. Things that the author Service is the thing one has to give these days to be any one—or even to 
just made up. get a living. 
Poor stories are lies, to be sure. They are poor because There isn’t any bigger service we can do than to print good stories. 


they are lies. Not because the things they tell are not true In them the spirit of all we want to do—to help people know their fellow 
to fact, but because the author did not get at what underlay his facts, and — men better, and so get the desire, and see the way, to make the world a 


so was not able to make those facts—or they may have been only fancies— more just, more beautiful place to live in—becomes personified and made 
show us the human truth beneath. alive. 

Stories are the windows through which the eyes of the heart look out Take the new story we are just beginning, by William J. Locke. There 
upon the world. There are plenty of schoolmaster definitions that call isn’t a writer in England to-day who has more people in this country 
them something else, quite academic and unsentimental and useless toa per- = waiting eagerly for his stories than Mr. Locke. We were lucky to get 


son who is concerned with the soul of a thing rather than with its bones. this story. You will read it just for the joy of reading. Mr. Locke's 
But they don’t tell us why stories are good for us to read, any more than _ stories have to be read that way. But when you are through—whether 
they tell us why we like to read them. you believe there ever was such a fellow as Paul or not, or whether he 
Most of us read most stories to be amused, probably. To be taken out — could have risen in the world in such a delightfully romantic fashion— 
of ourselves. And we are—taken into the lives of people whom we could — you will find that you’ve been looking through a new window, and seen a 
never know any other way. We may learn a lot of facts from stories that new bit of life that couldn’t have been seen anywhere else, and that it 
are good for us to know, but the best part of them is what we get through —_ has somehow become a beautiful, intangible part of your own life. 
our feelings. We've another new story we are going to begin in a month or two, very 
Nothing that we merely see with our eyes, or understand with our minds, _ different from “‘The Fortunate Youth” in every way but that one big 
means so much to us as a thing that we feel with our hearts. That is where way—it gives you a new outlook on your fellow men. It is by Ellis Parker 
good fiction has the advantage of everything else that we read asa widener —_ Butler, and is called ‘““The Jack-Knife Man.”” Every one knows Mr. But- 
of our outlook on life. ler as a humorist. This story will make every one know him as a student 
The one big thing THE DELINEATOR is trying to do is to build up. In — of human nature, and a tender, sympathetic painter of American life. 


A limited number of copies of ‘‘THE DELINEATOR Girl’’ may be had for ten cents 
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HIS remarkable engraving has a double interest to every lover of the beautiful. The execution of the woodcut 1s one 

of the finest pieces of such work it has ever been our pleasure to sec, and the painting from which it was done 1s that of 

an artist new to America. Mr. William G. Watt, who made the woodcut, is one of the best known of American engravers. 

The picture by Nicholas Fechin,a Russian painter, had a special appeal to Mr. Watt on account of the delicate var1alvons 

in texture qualities and its rich coloring. His reproduction itself speaks of Mr. Watt's apprectation of the original. 

Fechin, although a young man, has shown so much talent and ability that he has been pensioned by the Russian Govern- 

ment. It is only men of the first rank who are granted so high an honor. Russia owns a fine example of Fechin s work 

which is in a museum in Moscow. Although scarcely known as yet in America, Fechin has exhibited in the wbrace! 
Academy in New York. This portrait of Mme. Lopojnikoff—a well-known Russian actress—was exhibited im ft 
Pittsburgh annual exhibition, where Mr. George A. Hearn, the noted art connoisseur of New York, saw ut and afterwar 

boughtit. Itis now in his collection in New Y ork, and is reproduced through his courtesy. 
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On the Art of Living 


(‘OME people live too much in their heads, taking in 
.) life through their thoughts, and missing the big 

part of life that defies mental processes. There is 
something about a walk in the sunshine on a Spring morn- 
ing that neither thoughts nor words can translate into life. 
The light seems to penetrate the system and make the 
nerves tingle. It liberates feeling, purifies thought, opens up the fountains of the 
inner life, kindles new aspirations, quickens imagination and strengthens purpose. 
Perhaps the fresh air, and the motion of walking, and the scenery, not to mention 
the birds and the people you see and hear, all have their good influences. But you 
can not put your finger down and say it was this or that. The Spring morning de- 
fies analysis, and exerts its beneficent influence asa whole. And the way to get the 
-benefit of it is to get out into it and walk and look and listen and sing or hum or 
whistle or run or talk, and give the thinking faculties a rest. What an easy way 
out of a great deal of mental congestion and soul starvation! And yet—well, of 
course you are too busy to get out this morning: there’s the dishes, and the beds, 


Enjoy the 


Spring Morning 





and the other things! Oh, for just this once let routine work go hang! Get out 
and enjoy the Spring morning and live—just this once, at least. 
= T SHOULD be the most natural thing we can do— 


to love life, and if we loved it truly, and tried to 

learn its laws, and adjust ourselves to them, we 
would find a degree of happiness not otherwise possible. 
Some people do love life, and accept it gladly, willing to 
learn its lessons patiently, rejoicing when the wrong effort 
fails, and counting such failures as stepping-stones to a better understanding of the 
right way, which never fails. Others aspire to a good object, but take the wrong 
method to gain it, and rebel when it fails. They try again, using the same wrong 
method, or some other wrong method, and when failure again results from their 
efforts they become bitter against life. - In such a state of mind they are not likely 
to find the true way to attain any good, and every failure makes them more rebel- 
lious. Human progress is largely an effort to replace the spirit of the latter class 
with that of the former. And the secret of it is found in the perception that life is 
based on laws of mathematical justice; that the wrong way must fail and continue 
to fail, no matter how good and noble the object, and that the right way, when 
applied with mathematical exactness, never did fail, never will fail, can not fail. 
When we see that this plan is best in the long run, the eternally long run, we cease 
to murmur, and accept life as good, no matter what our personal experiences have 
been. As soon as we are truly willing to let every wrong way fail, many of the most 
dismal words are forever blotted from our lexicon, and joy and breathing become 
synonymous. 


The Love of 
Life 


NV ANY interesting letters from mothers have been 
| _. received in response to our editorial, “On Accept- 

ing Maternity,” in the February issue, and we shall 
print them at an early date. If all these letters were put 
into a composite letter it would read something like this: 
“T was a wife; I was too selfish, too stubborn, and too ig- 
norant and fearful to welcome the coming of a child. Then love began to grow 
cold, my life was empty, and nothing gave me satisfaction. In my distress I 
thought more deeply and came to consider the privilege of motherhood. I repented 
of my folly, opened my heart, and there came into my life a little child. I loved it 
as [ never supposed was possible, and it made my life over new, and I marvel that 
I could ever have been so blind. I wish I might give my experience and save some 
other women from making the mistake I did, and help them to look upon mother- 
hood as the crowning joy of a woman’s life.” Every woman who is now battling 
with this problem in her own life will find it interesting and helpful to see what 
these other women learned by experience. 


Shall There Be 


Children? 








¢ \NE of the great secrets of strong and happy living 
Talking to \/ is to know how to talk to yourself. Everybody 
does it, but many do not do it correctly, and it makes 

Oneself all the difference in the world. One says to himself, “I 

| can’t help it.”” That thought enters his mind, takes pos- 
session of his faculties, ties his hands, and renders him 
helpless in the face of some unfavorable tendency. Observing this helplessness 
which he has thus enforced upon himself he says to himself more firmly than be- 
fore, “I can’t help it.” Another observes in himself or his environment an unfavor- 
able tendency and he says to himself, “I can help it.” If he finds that he lacks the 
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When he sees the right 
It is the privilege of every one to 
choose which sort of talk he will give to himself, and the result follows the choice 


necessary knowledge he says to himself, ‘I can find out.”’ 
thing to do he says to himself, ‘I will do it.” 


as night the day. In all the art of living there is not a more important thing to 
learn than the art of talking to yourself. You can, by this simple means. lift your- 
self out of every condition that is not right into any condition that is right. Say 
it to yourself, subdivide it and follow out each point with one more “‘I can,”’ and 
you will be astonished and rejoiced at the results. 





~HERE is a habit of mind, found in some degree in 
all of us, and in an exaggerated form in many, which 
is responsible for more unhappiness than almost 
any other one thing that could be mentioned. It is the 
habit of observing a few instances that show a certain 
—  —— __ similarity, guessing at the meaning, and then multiplying 
that conclusion by a million and so making a generalization. A very unhappy 
woman writes us a letter in which she says: ‘‘The life of all women is unspeakably 
hard.”” How did she discover what ‘‘all women’’ feel about life? By noticing a 
few instances, jumping at a conclusion, and multiplying it by a million. Absurd, 
you say. And yet, how much of your own life philosophy is made up of just such 
sweeping generalizations! Such a philosophy is hard to live by, and imposes more 
severe burdens upon its disciples than life itself ever asked them to carry. Life is 
hard when we try to live it the hardest way, and what way is harder than that of 
blinding our own eyes to its beauty and order and goodness by admitting as true 
such an erroneous conclusion as that? The true order of thought and feeling is 
from the center outward toward an infinite variety of expressions. No error is or 
can be greater than that of trying to reverse this order and to reach the central 
law of being by observing a few of the outmost expressions and claiming that all 
must be like those you have observed. 


The Origin of 
Ignorance 





W 


. EW burdens seem harder to bear than that of being 
disappointed in oneself, and yet for even that there 
is an effective remedy in right thinking. A woman 
who had almost everything to be desired—love, home, 
children, friends, and plenty of money for her needs, was 
unhappy almost to despair. To a friend she confided that 
her great grief, whieh she managed to keep pretty well hiddew, was the recognition 
that her will to do her best was not equal to her tight, and that in spite of all her 
opportunities for happiness and growth she was just drifting, and not getting any- 
where toward self-mastery. The friend reassured her that she was passing through 
a mental process which some time falls to the lot of every one. and that the very 
recognition of the situation was a sure sign of real growth. Later, having discov- 
ered how to bring her will into obedience to her light, she said feclingly: “I didn’t 
know it was possible for any one to be as happy as lam.” Then she made another 
discovery, that the process was rez]ly much easier than she had made it, because 
she had tried to put her problem out of her mind, instead of facing it squarely, and 
so had been opposed by the force of her own effort and didn’t know it. 


\ 
} 


Easier Than It A 


Seems 









J} ERE is a little fable that does not mean just what 
A & it says, and yet it means vastly more than it says: 

A woman worked diligently to provide for her 
husband’s comfort, keeping her home in perfect order, and 
cooking the best of food. But she always neglected to 
put salt on the food, and would not allow any to be brought 
When her husband remonstrated with her for this lack, she took 


A Matrimonial 
Fable 


into the house. 
on an injured air, and asked him if he did not appreciate all she did to make the 


home attractive. He said he did, and yet he must have salt on his food. She 
argued that it was salted, or that it didn’t need salt, or that he had a foolish notion 
in his head. Sometimes she would almost convince him that he was in the wrong, 
and he would eat the saltless food and beg her forgiveness. Then he would feel 
again the need of salt, but she was obdurate. Finally he shut off from her every- 
thing he could, and begged her to listen to his plea for salt. She said he was cruel 
and that he was making her life wretched. But he knew in his heart that he was 
kind, but that he must have salt at all costs. Finally he brought so much 
pressure to bear upon her that she gave in and provided the salt, and they were 
happy ever afterward. Then he discovered that he had prolonged the trouble 
by having tried to compel her instead of having tried to melt her heart by more 
kindness. And in looking back at his victory he saw that th: turning-point was 
when he resolved to win instead of coerce. 
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‘ometimes it is hard to make a boy get up in the morning, but 
‘f he has been “brought up”? on Ivory Soap he is sure to be 
bright and clean when he reaches the breakfast table. 


Children take to Ivory Soap. As babies, the floating cake fascinates them. Then, 
a little later, they realize what a pleasant bath it makes so that, while still very young; 
they are willing to attend to their own toilets. Thus the practice of cleanliness 
becomes a habit which not even the prospect of a late breakfast can alter. 


It is only natural for Ivory Soap to influence its users in this way. It is. SO mild 
and pure that it feels soothing to the tenderest skin. It gives such a bubbly, es 
lather that it is a delight to bathe with it. And it rinses so readily that the skin is lett 
in its natural, healthy condition—glowingly, refreshingly clean. 
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BY WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


Author of ‘*Septimus,’’ ‘‘ The Beloved Vagabond,”’ ‘‘ The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne,’’ etc. 


This is the beginning of the best novel Mr. Locke has yet written. 


that can be compared with it. 


CHAPTER I 


AUL KEGWORTHY lived with his mother, 

Mrs. Button, his stepfather, Mr. Button, and 

six little Buttons, his half brothers and sis- 

ters. His was not an idea] home: it consisted 

of a bedroom, a kitchen and a scullery in a 

grimy little house in a grimy ‘street made up 

of rows of exactly similar grimy little houses and form- 
ing one of a hundred similar streets in a manufacturing 


' town. Mr. and Mrs. Button worked in a factory and 


took in as lodgers grimy single men who also worked in 
factories. They were not a model couple; they were 
rather, in fact, the scandal of Budge Street, which did 
not itself enjoy in Bludston a reputation for holiness. 
Neither was good to look upon. Mr. Button, who was 
Lancashire bred and born, divided the yearnings of his 
spirit between strong drink and dog-fights. Mrs. But- 
ton, a viperous Londoner, yearned for noise. When Mr. 
Button came home drunk he punched his wife about the 
head and kicked her about the body, while they both 
exhausted the vocabulary of vituperation of north and 
south, to the horror and edification of the neighborhood. 
When Mr. Button was sober, Mrs. Button chastised lit- 
tle Paul. She would have done so when Mr. Button 
was drunk, but she had not the time. The periods 
therefore of his mother’s martyrdom were those of Paul’s 
enfranchisement. If he saw his stepfather come down 
the street with steady gait, he fled in terror; if he saw him 
reeling homeward, he lingered about with a light heart. 

Who and what Kegworthy had been neither Paul nor 
any inhabitant of Bludston knew. Once the boy in- 
quired, and his mother broke a worn frying-pan over his 
head. Kegworthy, whoever he might have been, was 
wrapped in mystery. She had appeared in the town when 
Paul was a year old, giving herself out as a widow. 
That she was by no means destitute was obvious from 
the fact that she at once rented the house in Budge 
Street, took in lodgers, and lived at her ease. Button, 
who was one of the lodgers, cast upon her the eyes of 
desire and married her. Why she married Button she 
could never determine. Perhaps she had a romantic 
idea—and there is romance even in Budge Street—that 
Button would support her. He very soon shattered any 
such illusion by appropriating the remainder of her for- 
tune and kicking her into the factory with hobnailed 
boots. It would be wrong to say that Mrs. Button did 
not complain: she did. She rent the air of Budge Street 


Illustrated by Arthur I. Keller 


with horrible execration; but she went to the factory, 
where, save for the intervals of retirement rendered 
necessary by the births of the little Buttons, she was 
contented enough to stay. 

If Paul Kegworthy had been of the same fiber as the 
little Buttons, he would have felt, thought and acted as 
they, and this history would never have been written. 
But he differed greatly from the little Buttons. They, 
children of the gray cap and the red shawl, resembled 
hundreds of thousands of little human rabbits similarly 
parented. For the most part they were dingily fair, 


with snub noses, coarse mouths and eyes of an indeter- . 


minate blue. But Paul wandered, a changeling, about 
the Bludston streets. In the rows of urchins in the 
crowded Board School class-room he sat as conspicuous 
as any little Martian who might have been bundled 
down to earth. He had wavy hair of raven black, a 
dark olive complexion flushed, in spite of haphazard 
nourishment and nights spent on the stone floor of the 
reeking scullery, with the warm blood of health, great 
liquid black eyes, and the exquisitely delicate features 
of a young Praxitelean god. It was this preposterous 
perfection which, while redeeming him from ridiculous 
beauty by giving his childish face a certain rigidity, dif- 
ferentiated him outwardly from his fellows. 


UN IL a wonderful and illuminating happening in his 
eleventh year, little Paul Kegworthy had taken ex- 
istence with the fatalism of a child. Of his stepfather, 
who smelled lustily of sour beer, bad tobacco and in- 
cidentally of other things undetected by Paul's nostrils, 
and whom he saw rarely, he dwelt in mortal terror. As 
regards his mother, he had a confused idea that he was 
a living blight on her existence. He was not sorry, be- 
cause it was not his fault, but In his childish way he 
coldly excused her, and more from a queer consciousness 
of blighterdom than from dread of her hand and tongue, 
he avoided her as much as possible. In the little But- 
tons his experience as scapegoat taught him to take 
but little interest. From his earliest memories they 
were the first to be fed, clothed and bedded; to his own 
share fell the exiguous scraps. As they were much 
younger than himself, he found no pleasure in their com- 
panionship. For society he sought such of the youth of 
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His ‘‘ Beloved Vagabond ’’ is the only thing 
It has the most lovable hero in all Mr. Locke’s gallery of lovable characters 


Budge Street as would admit him into their raucous 
fellowship. But for some reason which his immature mind 
could not fathom, he felt a pariah even among his coevals. 

He could run as fast as Billy Goodge, the undisputed 
leader of the gang; he could dribble the rag football 
past him any time he desired; once he had sent him 
home to his mother with a bleeding nose, and even 
in that hour of triumph popular sympathy had been 
with Billy, not with him. It was the only problem in 
existence to which his fatalism did not supply the key. 
He knew himself to be a better man than Billy Goodge. 
There was no doubt about it. At school, where Billy 
was the woodenest blockhead, he was top of his class. 
He knew things about troy weight and geography and 
Isaac and the Mariners of England of which Billy did 
not dream. To Billy the football news in the Saturday 
afternoon edition of The Bludston Herald was a cryp- 
togram; to him it was an open book. He would stand, 
acknowledged scholar, at the street corner and read out 
from the soiled copy retrieved by Chunky, the newsboy, 
the enthralling story of the football day, never stumbling 
over a syllable, athrill with the joy of being the um- 
bilicus of a tense world, and when the recital was over, 
he would have the mortification of seeing the throng 
pass away from him with the remorselessness of a cloud 
scudding from the moon. In any sphere of human ef- 
fort, so he dimly and childishly realized, he could wipe 
out Billy Goodge. He had a soul-reaching contempt for 
Billy Goodge, a passionate envy of him. Why did Billy 
hold his position instead of crumbling into dust before him? 

Assuredly he was a better man than Billy. When, 
Billy duce ct auspice, the gang played at Pirates or 
Red Indians, it was pitiful to watch their ignorant en- 
deavors. Paul, deeply read in the subject, gave them 
chapter and verse for his sugges stions. But they heeded 
him so little that he would turn away contemptuously, 
disdaining the travesty of the noble game, and dream of 
a gang of brighter spirits whom he could lead to glory. 
Paul had many such dreams wherewith he sought to 
cheat the realities of existence; but until the Great Hap- 
pening the dream was not better than the drink: after 
it came the Vision Splendid. 

The wonderful thing happened all because Maisie 
Shepherd, a slip of a girl of nineteen, staying at St. 
Luke’s Vicarage, spilled a bottle of scent over her frock. 

It was the morning of the St. Luke’s Annual Sunday- 
school Treat. In the hard-featured yard of the school- 
house the children were assembled: the girls on one 
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side, the boys on the other. Curates and teachers hov- 
ered about the intervening space. Almost every child 
wore its Sunday best. Even the shabbiest little girl 
had a clean white pinafore to hide deficiencies beneath 

and the untidiest little boy showed a scrubbed face. 
Che majority of the boys wore clean collars; some grin- 
ned over gaudy neckties. The only one who appeared 
in his week-day grime and tatterdemalion outfit was lit- 
tle Paul Kegworthy. He had not changed his clothes 

because he had no others; and he had not washed his 
face, because it had not occurred to him to do so. More- 
over, Mrs. Button had made no attempt to improve his 
forlorn aspect, for the simple reason that she had never 
heard of the Sunday-school Treat. It was part of 
Paul’s philosophy to dispense, as far as he could, with 
parental control. On Sunday afternoons the little But- 
tons played in the streets, where Paul, had he so chosen, 
might have played also; but he put himself, so to speak 

to Sunday-school, where besides learning lots of queer 
things about God and Jesus Christ which interested him 
keenly, he could shine above his fellows by recitations 
of collects and bits of catechism, which did not interest 
him at all. Then he won scores of good-conduct cards, 
gaudy treasures, with pictures of Daniel in the Lion’s 
Den and the Marriage at Cana and such like, which he 
secreted preciously beneath a loose slab in the scullery 
floor. So Paul, vagabond and self-reliant from his 
babyhood, turned up at the Sunday-school Treat hat- 
less and coatless, his dirty little toes visible through the 
holes in his boots, and his shapeless and tattered breeches 
secured to his person by a single brace. The better- 


He got up and stared at her. 


dressed urchins moved away from him and made rude 
remarks, after the generous manner of their kind; but 
Paul did not care. Pariahdom was his accustomed 
portion. He was there for his own pleasure. They were 
going to ride in a train. They were going to have a 
wonderful afternoon in a nobleman’s park, a place all 
grass and trees elusive to the imagination. There was a 
stupefying prospect of wondrous things in profusion to 
eat and drink—jam—ginger-beer—cake! So rumor had 
it; and to unsophisticated Paul, rumor was gospel 
truth. With all these unexperienced joys before him, 
what cared he for those who gibed at him? 

The Sunday-school marshaled by curates and teachers 
awaited the party from the Vicarage. The thick and 
darkened sunshine of Bludston flooded the asphalt of 
the yard, which sent up a reek of heat, causing curates 
to fan themselves with their black straw hats and little 
boys in clean collars to wriggle in sticky discomfort, 


while in the still air above the ignoble town hung the 
heavy pall of smoke. Presently there was the sound of 
wheels and the sight of the head of the Vicar’s coach- 
man above the coping of the school-yard wall. Then 
the gates opened and the Vicar and his wife and Miss 
Merewether, her daughter, and Maisie Shepherd appeared 
and were immediately greeted by curates and teachers. 

Maisie Shepherd, a stranger in a strange land, pretty, 
pink, blushing, hatefully self-conscious after the accl- 
dent with the bottle of scent, detached herself from the 
group and looked with timid curiosity on the children. 
She was a London girl, her head still dancing with the 
delights of her first season, and she had never been to a 
Sunday-school Treat in her life. Madge Merewether, 
her old schoolfellow, had told her she was to help amuse 
the little girls. Heaven knew how she was to do it. Al- 
ready the unintelligibility of Lancashire speech had filled 
her with dismay. The array of hard-faced little girls 
daunted her; she turned to the boys, but she only saw 
one—the little hatless, coatless scarecrow with the per- 
fect features and arresting grace, who stood out among 
his smug companions with the singularly vivid incon- 
gruity of a Greek Hermes in the central hall of Madame 
Tussaud’s waxwork exhibition. Fascinated, she strayed 
down the line toward him. She halted, looked for a 
second or two into a pair of liquid black eyes and then 
blushed in agonized shyness. She stared at the beauti- 
ful boy and the beautiful boy stared at her, and not a 
word could she find in her head to speak. She turned 
abruptly and moved away. The boy broke rank and 
slowly followed her. 





‘*Yo’ told me to win!” 


For little Paul Kegworthy the heavens had opene 
flooded his senses, till he nearly fainted, Hi. rn be 
fume of celestial lands. The intoxicating sweetness of 
it bewildered his young brain. It was nothing delicate 
evanescent like the smell of a flower. It was thick, pun- 
gent, cloying, compelling. Mouth agape and nostril wide 
he followed the exquisite source of the emanation like 
one in a dream, half across the yard. A curate laughing- 
, and unsuspectingly brought him back to earth, by 
5 ing hands on him and bundling him back into his 
place. There he remained, being a docile urchin: but 
= a2 ae fixed on Maisie Shepherd. 

jn a lew minutes the children were marched to 
oe station, and marshaled into the waiting ae 
ie 3 ee in the railway carriage crowded at 
indows, fighting vigorously for right of place; but 

e sgt alone in the middle of the seat, unmoved by the 
new sensation of speed and by the glimpses of blue 


sky and waving trees above the others’ 
glory of the day was blotted out until he shai." 
smell the goddess again. At the wayside gta.” 
they descended he saw her in the distance and me 
came once more. She caught his eye, smif mi 
me He ee a queer thrill run through } re 
een singled out from amo Ty tee 
knew her. Ree boys. Fe, 
Brakes took them from the stati 
road, and after a mile or s0, ree om : 
stately park, where wonder after wonder WAS Set oy 
fore Paul’s unaccustomed eyes. Once the lor... 
the Tudor house came into view, flashing whi 
sunshine. The teacher in charge of the brah “be 
that it was the Marquis of Chudley’s resid Pc 
more beautiful than anything Paul had ne ln 
. was bigger than many churches put together: th ' 
“palace’’ came into his head—it transcended al : 
conceived ideas of palaces; yet in such a pak. 
could dwell the radiant and sweet-smelling : 
dream. The certainty gave him a curious satis ry 
They arrived at the spot where the m i 
erected and at once began the traditional routine “4 
School Treat—games for the girls, manliet a 
the boys. Lord Chudley, patron of the livine «. 
Luke S, Bludston, and Lord Bountiful of the “tH 
provided swing-boats and a merry-go-round yh) - 
coursed infernal music to enraptured ears, Pau ‘ 


‘ 


aloof for a while from these delights, his eve oy sh. 
tion of the girls among whom his Dahidbeke 7 
soon as she became detached and he could apn». 
her without attracting notice, he crept withi : 

: pt within the my 
circle of the scent and lay down prone, drinking jy - 
intoxication, and as she moved, he wriggled Sa 
her on his stomach,. like a young snake. - 

ia a time she came near him. 

5 aren’t you playing wi o 
Pree y you playing with the other boys?" « 

Paul sat on his heels. 

“Dunno, miss,’”’ he said shyly. 

She glanced at his rapscallion attire, blushed 
blamed herself for the tactless question. ; 

“This is a beautiful place, isn’t it?” 

“It's heavenly,” said Paul, with his eyes on her, 

One scarcely wants to do anything but just—r’ 
just be here,” she smiled. i 

He nodded and said “Ay!” Then he grew bolder. 
like being alone,” he declared defiantly. - 

“Then I’ll leave you,” she laughed. 

The blood flushed deep under his unwashed olive «- 
and he leaped to his feet. 

‘““Aw didn’t mean that!” he protested hotly. “It 
them other boys.” 

She was touched by his beauty and quick sensiti: 
ness. 
ee was only teasing. I’m sure you like being wi 

Paul had never heard such exquisite tones in 
human lips. To his ears accustomed to the harsh Lé- 
cashire burr, her low, accentless voice was music. ¥ 
another of his senses was caught in the enchantmeri. 

‘Yo’ speak so pretty,” said he. 

At that moment a spruce but perspiring young te') 
er came up. , 

“We're going to have some boys’ races, miss, anil © 
want the ladies to look on. His lordship has ofc: 
prizes. The first is a boys’ race—under eleven.” 

“You can join in that, anyhow,” she said to Pu 
“Go along and let me see you win.” 

Paul scudded off, his heart aflame, his hand tuts 
in, as he ran, the shirt whose evasion from the bree 
was beyond the control of the single brace. Besiies 
crawling on your stomach is dislocating even to the mos: 
neatly secured attire. But his action was mechani. 
His thoughts were with his goddess. In his inarticul't 
mind, he knew himself to be her champion. He 9° 
under her consecration. He knew he could run. He 
could run like a young deer. Though despised, 04" 
he not outrun any of the youth in Budge Street’ 

He took his place in the line of competing chil ie 
The word was given. The urchins started. Paul, : 
little elbows squared behind him and his eyes fi 
vacantly in space, ran with his soul in the toes that ee 
truded through the ragged old boots. He knew . 
who was in front or who was behind. It was the me 
ness of battle. He ran and ran, until somebody P 
their arms round him and stopped him. 

“Steady on, my boy, steady on. 

Paul looked round in a dazed way. 

“Have A’ won th’ race?” 

“I'm afraid not, my lad.” 

With a great effort he screw 
question: 

“Wheer did A’ come in?” ll.’ 

“About sixth, but you ran awfully wee ered avsy 

Sixth! He had come in sixth! He noah alter’ 
and threw himself down under a beech-tree, ned, 
aaron : : f what had happe i 
few moments’ vivid realization 0 ul’s despair. ° 
sobbed out the agony of his little sou''s He had com* 
had sent him forth to win. He ne Os se bi 
in a sickening sixth. The disgrace or hid champiot 
Maisie Shepherd, interested ape under the bev 
sought him out and easily found um 
tree. i 
“Why, what is the matter? iis 
As he did not answer, she knelt > 
her hand on his lean shoulder. 
“Tell me what has happened. 
Again the celestial fragrance 


ed his mind to another 


his side and put 


' senses: 
overspread Me back 


his eyes “I 


He checked his sobs and w! 


of his grubby hand. 4 
‘Aw didn’t win,” he moance. 
she said co 


«yo told me! 


3 “did you 

“Poor little chap!” she s mforting'y . 

want to win so very much: 9 wil. 
He got up and 8 at her. 
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“50 you ran for me—you ran for me?” she said. 

“Ay.” 

She rose to her feet and looked down upon him some- 
what overwhelmed by her responsibility. So in ancient 
days might a fair maiden have regarded her knight who 
underwent entirely unnecessary batterings for her sake. 

“Then for me you’ve won,” she said. “I wish I could 
give you a prize.” 

But what in the nature of a prize for a gutter imp of 
eleven does a pocketless young woman attired for the 
serious business of a School Treat carry upon her per- 
son? She laughed in pretty embarrassment. 

“If I gave you something quite useless, what would 
you do with it?” 

“T ’ud hide it safe, so "ut nobody should see it,’”’ said 
Paul, thinking of his precious cards. 

“Wouldn’t you show it to anybody?” 

“By gum—”’ he checked himself suddenly. Such, he 
had learned, was not Sunday-school language. “I 
wouldno’ show it to a dog,” said he. 

Maisie Shepherd, aware of romantic foolishness, slipped 
a comelian heart from a thin gold chain round her neck. 

“It’s all I can give you for a prize, if you will have it.” 

If he would have it? The Koh-i-noor in his clutch 
(and a knowledge of its value) could not have given him 
more thrilling rapture. The bauble was a bit of the 
warm wonder that was she. 

‘How are you going to keep it?” she asked. 

He hoicked a bit of his shirt-tail from his breeches and 
proceeded to knot the Cornelian heart secure therein. 
Maisie fled rapidly on the verge of hysterics. 

The day sank into late afternoon. The children had 
been fed. The weary elders had their tea. The Vicar- 
age party took a few moments’ rest in the shade of a 
clump of firs some distance away from the marquee. Be- 
hind the screen lay Paul, his eyes on his goddess, his 
heels in the air, a buttercup stalk between his tecth. 
He felt the comforting knot beneath his thigh. For the 
first time, perhaps, in his life he knew utter happiness. 
He heard the talk, but did not listen. Suddenly, how- 
ever, the sound of his own name caused him to prick 
his ears. Paul Kegworthy! They were talking about 
him. There could be no mistake. He slithered a foot 
or two nearer. 

“No matter whether his people are drunkards or mur- 
dercrs,” said the beloved voice, “he is the most  beauti- 
ful thing I’ve ever seen in my life. Have you ever 
spoken to him, Winifred?” 

“No,” said the Vicar’s daughter. “Of course I've 
noticed him. Every one does. He is remarkable.” 

I don’t believe he’s a child of these people at all,” 
Maisie declared. ‘“He’s of a different clay. He’s as 
sensitive as—as a sensitive-plant. You ought to keep 
your eye on him, Mr. Merewether. I believe he’s a poor 
little prince in a fairy tale.” 

“A freak—a lusus nature,” said the Vicar. 


Paul did not know what a /usus nature was, but it 
sounded mighty grand. 
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They both ate for a long while in silence, dangling their legs 


‘“He’s a fairy prince, and one day he’ll come into his 
kingdom.”’ 

‘My dear, if you saw his mother.”’ 

“But I’m sure no one but a princess could be Paul 
Kegworthy’s mother,”’ laughed Maisie. 

“And his father?” 

“A prince too!”’ 

And Paul listened and drank in his goddess’s words 
greedily. Truth clear as crystal fell from her lips. A 
wild wonder racked his little soul. She had said that his 
mother was not his mother and that his father was a 
prince. The tidings capped the glory of an effulgent 


day. 
CHAPTER II 


PAvL longed for books. The fragmentary glimpses of 

history and geography in the Board School standards 
whetted without satisfying his imagination. There was 
not a book in the house in Budge Street, and he had 
never a penny to buy one. Sometimes Button would 
bring home a dirty newspaper which Paul would steal 
and read in secret, but its contents seemed to lack con- 
tinuity. He thirsted for a story. Once a generous boy 
—since dead: he was too good to live—had given him 
a handful of penny dreadfuls, whence he had derived 
his knowledge of pirates and Red Indians. Too careless 
and confident, he had left them about the kitchen and 
his indignant mother had used them to light the fire. 
The burning of his library was an enduring tragedy. He 
realized that it must be reconstituted; but how? His 
nimble wit hit on a plan. Vagrant as an unowned dog 
he could roam the streets at pleasure. Why should he 
not sell newspapers—in a quarter of the town, be it 
understood, remote from both factory and Budge Street ? 
He sold newspapers for several weeks before he was 
found out; but he had amassed a sufficient hoard of 
pennies for the purchase of books in gaudy paper covers 
exposed for sale in the little stationer’s shop round the 
corner. So a goodly library of amazing rubbish had been 
stored by degrees under the scullery slab, until it out- 
grew safe accommodation; whereupon Paul transferred 
the bulk of it to a hole in a bit of waste ground, a 
deserted brick-field on the ragged outskirts of the 
town. 

Greater Iecisure for reading, however, compensated the 
loss of his income. He read dazzling tales of dukes with 
palaces (like Chudley Court) and countesses with ropes 
of diamonds in their hair, who all bore a resemblance to 
the fragrant one. And dukes and countesses lived the 
most resplendent lives and spoke such beautiful language. 
and had such a way with them! He felt a curious pride 
in being able to enter into all their haughty emotions. 
Then, one day, he began a story about a poor little out- 
cast boy ina slum. At first he did not care for it. His 
soaring spirit disdained boys in slums. It had its being 
on higher planes. But he read on, and reading on grew 
interested until interest was intensified into absorption. 
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For the outcast boy in the slums, you must know, was 
really the kidnapped child of a prince and a princess, 
and after the most romantic adventures was enfolded in 
his parents’ arms, married a duke's beauteous daughter, 
whom in his poverty he had worshiped from afar, and 
drove away with his bride in a coach-and-six. 

To little Paul Kegworthy the clotted nonsense was a 
revelation from on high. He was that outcast boy. 
The memorable pronouncement of the goddess received 
confirmation in some kind of holy writ. The Vision 
Splendid, hitherto confused, crystallized into focus. He 
realized vividly how he differed in feature and form and 
intellect and character from the low crowd with whom 
he was associated. His unpopularity was derived from 
envy. His manifest superiority was gall to their base 
natures. Yes, he had got to the heart of the mystery. 
Mrs. Button was not his mother. For reasons unknown 
he had been kidnapped. Aware of his high lineage, she 
hated him and beat him and despitefully used him. She 
never gushed, it is true, over her offspring; but the little 
Buttons flourished under genuine motherment. They, 
inconsiderable brats, were her veritable children. Where- 
as, he, Paul... It was as plain as daylight. Some- 
where, far away in the great world, an august and gricf- 
stricken pair at that very moment were mourning the 
loss of their only son. There they were, in their marble 
palace, surrounded by flunkies all crimson and = gold 
(men - servants were always “gorgeously apparcled 
flunkies’’ in Paul’s books), sitting at a table loaded 
with pineapples on golden dishes, and eating out their 
hearts with longing. 

He could hear their talk. Paul felt very sorry for 
them, and wiped away a tear. 

For many years he remembered that day. He was 
alone in his brick-field, on a gusty March morning—the 
Easter holidays had released him from school—squatting 
by his hole under the lee of a mass of earth and rubbish. 
It was a mean expanse, blackened by soot and defiled 
by refuse. Here and there bramble and stunted gorse 
struggled for an existence; but the flora mainly con- 
sisted of bits of old boots and foul raiment protruding 
grotesqucly from the soil, half-buried cans, rusty bits of 
iron, and broken bottles. On one side the backs of 
grimy little houses, their yards full of fluttering drab 
underwear, marked the edge of the hopeless town which 
rose above them in forbidding buildings, belching chim- 
ney-shafts and the spikes of a couple of spires. On the 
other sides it was bounded by the brick wails of fac- 
tories, the municipal gas-works, and the approach to the 
railway station indicated by signal-posts standing out 
against the sky like gallows, and a tram-line bordered 
by a row of skeleton cottages. Golgotha was a prim 
garden compared with Paul’s brick-field. But it was his 
own domain. He felt in it a certain pride of possession. 
The hollow under the lee of the rubbish heap, by the 
side of the hole where he kept his paper library, was the 
most homelike place he knew 
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WHAT JUDGE FRESCHI SAID 
TO THE NEW YORK MOTHERS’ CLUB 


The Magistrate Discusses “Should a Mother Become Acquainted 
With the Home Life of Her Children’s Associates? 


UR daughters are in danger even before 
they have given up their dolls. It is then 
that the mental and moral stamina, the 
girl’s true fortress against evil, is in the 
making. Whatever influences or examples 
undermine the foundations of this fortress 

pave the way for the sinister influence of the bad girl 
chums who later on will come into her life. 

The most conscientious of parents are prone to devote 
so much attention to the physical welfare of their daugh- 
ters at this tender age that they entirely overlook their 
more important duty—that of guarding the openings 
through which the child's forming character may be 
warped. 

Most people conduct themselves with scrupulous care 
before their children, and consider their moral duty done. 
Actually, all their personal effort goes for naught if they 
permit their children to go into other homes where the 
parents are not similarly careful, or permit close associa- 
tion with the children of those homes. 

Few, indeed, are the parents who take the trouble to 
assure themselves on this point. Frequently, they do not 
even become acquainted with the parents of the neigh- 
borhood children with whom their daughters play con- 
stantly. Those people pay their bills, dress well, seem 
prosperous, do not outwardly offend decency; ergo, they 
are unquestionably respectable. 

All mothers will tell you how careful they are in sclect- 
ing their child’s playmates. Their gage is the outward 
appearance, manners, demeanor, of those playmates. 
This is all very necessary so far as it goes. But these 
things are an index of the home life of a child only in so 
far as politeness, breeding, culture and the like are 
concerned. Outward signs fail most signally in showing 
the bad influences and examples that may make an im- 
print upon the moral stamina of the daughter. 

The child of bad home environment will not enlighten 
you. Either she disapproves of certain actions of her 
parents, and is ashamed; or—what is more often the case 
—she conceals the facts innocently, with no thought of 
deceit. When this child’s parents do or permit things 
that are baneful as examples, they do not tell the child so 
—often do not admit it to themselves. But they do im- 
press upon their children that the actions must be hidden 
from outsiders, not because they are wrong, but because 
they are private family matters. The child is duly con- 
vinced. She does not tell that mother smokes cigarettes 
or that papa is profane or drinks heavily, from the same 
spirit of loyalty that makes her conceal that papa snores 
or mother wears false hair. 


Your Daughter Imitates That Other Mother 


Your daughter associating with that child in that home 
will acquire that same attitude of mind. Children 
are imitative—particularly of their elders. Presently they 
will imitate those actions, and, what is more, imitate the 
secrecy with which they are enshrouded. Let me cite a 

case that illustrates the danger thus entailed. . 

A young man had been arrested for annoying two girls 
of about twelve in Central Park. The young man did not 
scem vicious. In a dazed manner he explained that he 
had seen one of the girls smoking a cigarette in a secluded 
spot and this had inspired him to approach. Girls that 
smoke, he explained, ee welcome advances even 

ay pretend not to. 
ae natin flippant about these girls, and their 
general demeanor, as well as the refined appearance of 
their mothers, sccmed to indicate carcful breeding. _ 

Those women were highly indignant, though on sig- 
nificantly different scores. One was shocked that her 
daughter had smoked cigarettes; she saw readily that this 
transgression had invited the insults. The other a 
was apparently incensed only at the man and the trouble 
ae eventually, that this woman frequently 
smoked cigarettes before her daughter ane poe geo 
Indeed, the cigarette smoked by the girl had been 
“cri ’? from her. 

Ore aah was deeply resentful when it was Sug: 
gested that her example was at the bottom of the wah e. 
Her fault, indeed! ay vetaie e was no more harm 

n to smoke than a man. 
eens ad presciied this sophism to her oe and a 
chum, and the argument had poe t is Je 
utterly failed to sce that an action not In bie il " 6 
in itself could possibly bring young girls into dir ger. 


Judge Freschi’s plain talks on his experiences in court, which 
have been appearing in The Delineator, have attracted such 
wide attention that he was called upon to deliver the follow- 
ing lecture on April fourteenth at the Hotel Astor, New 
York. We reprint his talk in full because it is the sum- 


mary of a series of important works. 





She had a final argument with which to exculpate her- 
self. If her example was at fault, how was it that her 
own daughter was not the one that smoked. 

An unanswerable argument, you may say at first 
glance. And yet, give thought! That reasoning, more 
than anything else, emphasizes the insidiousness of the 
dangers J am trying to point out. First, it shows the 
futility of accepting the character of your daughter's 
chum as an unfailing index of how her home life will 
affect your daughter; secondly. that the bad example, 
always glossing wrong as right—the baneful as harm- 
less—impresses upon the young mind that such soph- 
istries are truths. 


Vice Is Really a Disease 


N MANY acase I have observed that a girl constantly 
under evil home influences escaped, while her chum, the 
daughter of careful parents. but occasionally under those 
influences, was contaminated. Vice, particularly to the 
young, receptive mind, is what disease is to the body—an 
ailment, infectious and contagious. And neither in mind 
nor body arc all equally susceptible to infection. Expose 
your daughter and another girl to smallpox, say, and 
who will argue that the other girl could not escape while 
your daughter succumbed ? 

singularly, Nature selects its immuncs, moral as well 
as physical, from the veritable hotbeds of contagion. 
Consider the so-called “flowers of the slums,” who from 
the most baneful environment emerge spotless. 

The nature of any child may be such that instinctively 
it repels coarseness or indelicacy. That one little girl did 
not smoke, though, logically, she was the one of whom it 
might have been expected. It happened that the fumes 
of tobacco were distasteful to her. She might rise supe- 
rior to any form of evil on precisely similar grounds. 

Can you say that your daughter is likewise immune? 
Remember this in your parental vanity, that your young 
daughter is untried clay, and that the power of resistance 
to vice or disease is an unknown quantity until infection 
shows—and then it is too late! 

Even if your daughter does not visit her chum’'s home, 
it is your duty to know something of that home. The 
child of evil environment, immune herself, may be a 
“carrier” of disease. 

This world is full of thoughtless parents who freely 
permit their daughters to frequent homes of chums of 
whose parents they indefinitely disapprove. These par- 
ents are more culpable than those who would allow a 
daughter to visit a house where a virulent disease was sus- 
pected. The physical ill may be cured: the moral con- 
tamination, although it may be controlled, is rarcly if 
ever cradicated. 

_ Those parents who set a bad example never do it 
intentionally, Usually you will find them sincerely well- 
intentioned—who would spare no trouble to shield chil- 
dren from the very vices they have. They “salve” their 
consciences with the thought that the children are too 
young, too innocent, to understand. 

| The children do not understand, it is true; and therein 
lies a terrible menace of the thing. The age of innocence 
and ignorance is the curious age, and, above all, it is the 
plastic age when imprints on the character sink deepest, 
and expand rapidly with the mental growth of the child. 

When a normal girl does not understand a thing, she is 
going to inquire. The very reticence of these adults tells 
her she must be cautious. And so she inquires of other 
girls and eventually finds the more sophisticated, older 
girl, who gives her the information in a greatly exagger- 
ated form, and painted in alluring colors. That innocent 
girl might eventually fall under the influence of bad com- 
panions; but even so, that is no reaso 
exposed 


h 


n why she should be 
to influences that will hurry her there before she 
as the slightest mental balance to st rengthen her. 

Not that the intervention of the corrupt girl chum is 


always necessary to complete the harm begun by bad 
parental examples. 





A case in mind concerned two girls, mere children, J}. 
mother of one, it appeared later, was given over to cory 
jesting and acts of thinly veiled suggestiveness. bel: 
her husband. The children had noticed that, invarial!; 
it evoked much laughter. os 

In a secluded spot, one afternoon, ing came upa 
three laborers in a trench. They paused t6'watch: ther 
was a merry salutation, and the girls replied in kix. 
They were exhuberant, exhilarated by romping, and tte; 
would have some merry jesting. What was the mx 
effective form of jesting? Why, the sort that the cult: 
mother always employed. And so those children beg; 
to imitate that woman’s speech and actions, innocent). 
without a thought of what it meant. They were rewards! 
with bursts of laughter, and it spurred them on. 

Nothing happened to those children because a watchii 
detective interfered; but one need only survey the volun. 
nous records of a certain variety of crime to picture wh: 
might have happened! 

A troubled mother sought advice about her your 
daughter who had been pilfering moncy. Bad ass: 
tions? Presumably not. She had two little girl chum, 
both refined, polite, and of cultured families. 

It developed presently that the father of one of tho 
chums was stingy and that his harebrained wife mate : 
practise of rifling his pockets. This woman argued thx 
“what was his was hers,” and this method saved wrt- 
gling. She thought the matter amusing—in fact, boastel 
before the children of her cleverness. 

The young pilferer had advanced the same arguments 
to herself. Her parents were “stingy” because they weud 
not give her all the spending money she wanted. She hal 
merely solved the problem as did the “thieving” mothe. 


Once Begin and the Game's Up 


TH E first transgression, undetected, inspires or neces 
tates other transgressions differing entirely from the 
first. It is particularly so with the young. They are lic 
pliant reeds inclined by the general current of the dow 
ward stream. Vice is progressive and all-embracing, wide:- 
ing out from whatever beginning like a funnel, each succes 
sive step making the next step less difficult. The vaned 
manifestations of evil seem to be interdependent, int 
woven into a general attitude of mind. The vicious at 
not born vicious, they become vicious. Dishonesty. 
lying, immorality, all offenses, seem to seize upon all he 
victims alike, although the starting-point in almost eve) 
case was different, and often but a trifling infraction. — 
Let me instance the cases of two different girls belor 
the court not long ago. One was charged with mmo 
rality, the other with dishonesty. : 
The first transgression of the former had been ste 
from her mother to gain amusements. She must abe 
the money surreptitiously, and this involved ins a 
took her to obscure places, where she fell in oF con 
panions. She had yielded finally to the great ev aig 
The downward start of the other had been mar . 
her surrender of virtue as a mere child. To avoid oe 
shame she had sought aid from a degraded eon me 
she knew through her coming to the store ai Hae 
employed. The girl was grateful; made frien ane 
woman. She was a creature who found her a i 
pleasure in display. Pride spurred the gin : ae a 
equal appearance sic her. She finally sto 
employer to buy clothes. on 
Bach of ee girls had started where the seas 
and in their downward ee each had acq 
ame array of vices as the other. e Bats 
: T here ae before me a girl, just past ae 
direst trouble that can befall womanking. help toward 
fined, pretty, and her parents who soug a he 
the only loophole—marriage—were ean y 
able. Her home environment had been! ‘i respons 
This case was doubly pitiful. The ey allege ate 
was scarcely out of his teens, a Licata them chill 
good parentage. They were arcs feta This 
mentally. Let us trace back to tne | 
girl numbered among her chums ane srleas, athoot? 
dashing young widow, frivolous an fond of asin 
in no sense bad. This woman Was oti 
Nothing pleased her more then to 2 te 
friends of her daughter gather at mage | 
wished. The young VISICOts, WOT iis 
liberty than in their own DORs 
romp to their heart’s Gemigy 
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THE CHAMBERED HAUGHTY-CUSS 
After OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


GEEK a more stately mansion, O my Soul! 
Suited to our bank-roll. 

Leave our low-vaulted flat ; 

Find some apartment nobler than that, 

Nearer the place Society is at, 

Till we achieve Success 

In some duplex abode among the Haute Noblesse. 


OZYMANDIAS 


After PERCY B. SHELLEY 


MET a traveler in Suburban land 
Who said, ‘‘Two vast and wheelless vans lie prone 

Far on the highroad. Near them, on the sand, 

Half sunk, a cracked piano and a brown 
And battered trunk, a statue’s broken hand; 

And there a swearing driver sits, whose frown 
And reddened face and sneer of cold command 

Tell that their owner well those passions fed 
Which lead us to the wine-house.”’ In despair 

I cried, ‘‘What names upon the goods appear?” 
“The name is Izzy Mendes.” ‘Let me swear! 

They are my goods—my chattels—which decay 
In that colossal wreck so far away. 

And we have waited, cheerlessly and bare, 
Within our empty villa all the day.” 





THE STEAM 
(The Wanderer ) 


After AUSTIN DOBSON 


THE steam comes back to its vacant dwelling— 
The same old steam we have known of yore! 
We can smell the heat through the open door, 
And our eyes grow moist at the pressure’s swelling; 
With sounds that at best can be called repelling— 
A knock, a squeak, and a muffled roar— 
The steam comes back to its vacant dwelling, 
rhe same old steam of the flat before. 
Ah, who shall blame us for madly yelling 
The words forbidden we used of yore?— 
E’en as we look at the steam-pipes welling, 
The old “drip drip” can be heard once more. 
The steam comes back to its vacant dwelling. 


te 


8 


THE CLASSIC POETS 
AND MOVING DAY 


Perverted by Constance and Burges Johnson 


Illustrated by Peter Newell 





THE AGENT 
(The Outlaw) 
After WALTER SCOTT 


SWAMPVILLE banks are wild and fair, 
9 And Cowhurst woods are green, 

And you may gather garlands there 

Would grace a summer qucen. 
And as I rode by Manor Hall 

Upon the morning train, 
An agent, sitting on a wall 

Was singing this refrain: 


“O, Swampville banks are fresh and fair, 
And Cowhurst woods are swell. 

I’d rather own a house-lot there, 
Than the Vanderbilt Hotel.” 


“Tf, agent, thou wouldst conjure me 
To leave my life in town, 

Thou first must show what life lead ye 
That dwell by dale and down. 

If thou canst show the cost of feed 
Is less than I now pay, 

Then to the greenwood shall I speed 
As blythe as Queen of May.”’ 


Yet sang he, “Swampville’s simply great, 
And Cowhurst woods are greater. 

I’d rather own this here estate, 
Than the Century Theayter.” 


“OQ, agent singing on the wall 
About yon villa site, 

I do not scorn your siren call— 
Are you suburbanite?”’ 

“An agent, lady, blows his horn— 
He's paid to blow it pretty. 

I earn my money here each morn; 
My home is in the city.” 


Yet sang he, “Swampville’s full of view, 
And Cowhurst woods of berries. 

I'd rather own this lot or two, 
Than Delmonico’s and Sherry’s.” 
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MOVING-SONG 
(Hunting-Song ) 


After WALTER SCOTT 


AKEN, wife and children gay; 
On the woodland dawns the day. 

All the moving men are here, 
Burlap, vans and moving gear. 
Hounds are in their kennels belling, 
Cats, canaries whistling, yelling; 
Merrily, merrily, mingle they: 
Waken cook and handmaid, pray. 


Waken, this is moving-day. 

The mist still lingers, damp and gray. 
Springlets from the roof are streaming. 
Last night's lamps are dully gleaming; 
All the week we’ve busy been, 

Packing truck and sweeping clean. 
Now at last we chant our lay— 

Off to town, hooray, hooray! 


Louder, louder chant the lay; 

Waken, wife and children gay. 

Tell the servants mirth and glee 
Love to dwell in towns, as we. 

Tom, stern van-man, will not balk; 
Trains and cars are fleet as hawk. 
Think of this and rise with day, 
sprightly cook and housemaid gay. 


MOVING THE PIANO 
After 1. C. BUNNER 


THE grand piano was set 
On the tenth apartment's casement. 

A queer position, and yet 
The grand piano was set 
As high as the thing could get, 

Where it was hauled from the basement. 
The grand piano was set — 

And stuck—in the tenth-tloor casement. 





L’ENVOI 


After RUDYARD KIPLING 


WHEN we've got our last picture—unpacked it, 
And chosen the place it’s to bide; 

When the carpet is laid, and we've tacked it, 
And the calcimine patches have dried. 

We shall rest, and faith, we shall need it, — 
Sit down for a bite and a chat; 7 

Till we come to another May Day, | 


) 


And hunt foranother laty (> | 
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: “With all my worldly goods I thee en 


HUSBANDS WHO RESIGN 


They Cause Untold Suffering to Countless Women and Children Every Year; and Virtually All of It Can Be 
Prevented by Adopting and Enforcing the Law Described Below. 


R. MONROE M. GOLD- 
STEIN of the New York 
Jewish Desertion Bureau 
is the champion retriever 
of husbands and fathers 
who have fled. | 

They flee. They do not know Mr. 
Goldstein. They flee to Chicago and to 
Baltimore and to St. Louis and to every- 
where else, abandoning their little children 
to charity or to starvation. 

But they don’t flee enough. Noamount 
of fleeing can take a man around the corner 
of Mr. Goldstein’s eye. 

From an office on Second Avenue, that 
eye follows the footprints of the wife- 
deserter from place to place till at last he 
falls exhausted and is pinned down to 
Mr. Goldstein’s office records along with 
the rest of his kind under the label ‘“‘Hus- 
bands Located.” 

Mr. Goldstein has done this to 991 men 
during the last two years. He is this 
country’s greatest finder and returner of 
lost husbands. 

He is a slight, wire-built young man, 
carrying a current of enough volts of 
energy to operate several additional young 
men of his size. He has devised and de- 
veloped a husband - locating system so 
efficient that if it were installed in all the 
cities of this country and applied to all . 
the races of people (including native-born Gentile Ameri- 
cans) now living in this country, it would start a national 
scandal. 





How Many Deserters Are There? 


[F FROM an office in one city, out of one race of 
people and in the first two years of the experiment, 
the secretary of a private agency has located 991 hus- 
bands (and is still pursuing 493 others), it Is easy to sce 
that the story of wife-desertion in the whole United 
States would make at least one chapter in any book on 
“Child-Rearing as a Secure Occupation for Women.” 

Mr. Goldstein was once arguing before a New York 
judge to get him to order a man to support his wife and 
child. At last the judge ordered. He ordered the man 
to pay over the sum of one dollar a week! _ 

Mr. Goldstein, recovering, began to mention some of 
the difficulties which lie in the way of living on one dollar 
a week in New York. The judge was indignant. Mr. 
Goldstein’s conduct scemed to him to be outrageous. 
The husband was being persecuted, hounded, plundered. 
The order for one dollar a week, and no more, would stand. 

The child died shortly afterward, too feeble to survive 
the hardships to which its mother’s extreme poverty 

sed it. 
Re Weeh that incident and the following one there was 
some progress. 
Mr Galdeteii recently brought back to New York a 
man who had been devoting himself to some distant scene 
for a considerable period of time, during which two of his 
children had been maintained in an asylum. 


Ingenious Justice 


R. GOLDSTEIN determined to clear that man’s 
conscience thoroughly. He started him back, of 
course, at the job of supporting his whole family (there 
were four other children and a wile) ; but he also forced 
on him the spiritual satisfaction of refunding to the city of 
New York the money which that city had spent on the 
maintenance of his two “committed” children during his 
absence, logether with the money which it had spent on 
extraditing him by due and expensive process o] law from the 
State to which he had fled. Sie 
They calculated that the cost of these two efforts on 
the part of the city had reached the sum of nine hundred 
dollars. It is now coming back to the city at the rate of 
six dollars a week. Accordingly, in the course of just 
about three years the city will have been totally reim- 
bursed and the man will have made complete restitution. 
He might have been sent to prison and kept there for a 
uple of years. He was treated, instead, in the modern 
ise The modern way is not so much to punish the past 
Hh = fortify the Se ai so much to make a man feel 
i er, 
th enero friend Mr. William H. Baldwin of 
i _D.C., has had in mind during all his unpaid, 
ing, desperately dismal and enormously useful 
Jing all the non-support laws of the United 
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BY WILLIAM HARD 
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States, then arranging them, then rearranging them, 
then splitting them into their parts and finally putting the 
best of those parts together again (along with some new 
parts of his own finding) into the one best standard 
model law on the subject. 


Thanking Mr. Baldwin 


M?® BALDWIN might have done what many philan- 

thropic gentlemen do in their mature years. De- 
voting himself to good works, he might have become a 
member of all the committees that exist on all the good 
works that there are. 

He might have uplifted the negro, stopped the white- 
slave tratlic, reduced infant mortality, promoted the 
practise of putting warm blankets on horses in Winter- 
time, and checked the spread of divorce, all by traveling 
rapidly from dinner to dinner and listening to speeches 
on why those things had no/f been uplifted, stopped, re- 
duced, promoted or checked, giving the rest of his time 
to being indignant at the prevalence of wife-desertion as 
recounted by the secretary of the local charity society at 
the annual meeting of the board of trustees. 

Mr. Baldwin was peculiar. 

He had known about stecl. Not about sugar and looms 
and ostrich feathers and stecl. Just about steel. 

The habit stuck. 


He Had to Be a Specialist 


E PICKED “Non-Support Laws” out of the thirty 
thousand troubles of the world and started to know 
about it. He succeeded. 

This business man has no rival to-day, even among 
lawyers, as an expert on the legal details of non-support 
legislation in the United States. He is the authority on 
what the non-support laws are andon what they ought to be. 

[ sent him a letter I had received from a lady in a small 
town in Maine who had been deserted by her husband 
and who was left with four children to look after. She 
said that the local authorities did not know what to do to 
help her. 

That was easy for Mr. Baldwin. He wrote to her 
telling her what the Jaws of Maine provided and what 
steps to take under these Jaws. Within a short time ] 
received a copy of a letter which the lady had written to 
Mr. Baldwin, after following his instructions. It ended: 

“The court allowed ten dollars to be paid to me on 
the first of each month, and if I fail to receive it I am to 
notify the judge, and my husband will be rearrested and 
tried over again. I wish to thank you for your help and 
to tell you that the town officials did not know that what I 
did could be done. 1 am very grateful to you, even more 
than I can find words to express, and God will reward you 
for your work in helping for better laws.” 


Using Mr. Baldwin's Information 


HAT Mr. Baldwin knows about Maine he knows also 


about every other State; and he laid it all before 
the Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. 
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To them, in this matter, came the r. 
sults of the experiences of many persis 
besides Mr. Baldwin. 

The non-support law which they drafte! 
is “right.” It “works.” Every provisio; 
in it has been tried out somewhere. Why 
don’t we adopt it, with all of its pro: 
sions, everywhere? If adopted and operatd 
everywhere, it would put food on the table 
of a great multitude of women and childrey 
who otherwise will starve or beg. 

If you would like to know that children 
will not be starving or begging in you 
town because of non- support by the: 
fathers; if you would like to know tha 
throughout your State the anxiety. th: 
humiliation, the fear, the physical wretc- 
edness caused by non-support and dest. 
tion have been abated so far as huma 
skill can do so—write to Mr. Baldwiz 
(1415 21st St., Washington, D. C.) for hi 
pamphlet on “‘The Present Statusof Famik 
Desertion and Non-Support Laws;” shox 
it to your club; show it to your prosecuting 
district attorney; show it to your repr. 
sentative in your legislature. 


Really Getling the Money 


N PRACTISE, in Washington, D.C. 
the spirit of part of the Uniform Las 
is illustrated thus: 

The man is ordered to pay a certain sum 
each week. He pays it to an officer of the court. The 
court knows, each week, whether he has paid it or not. 
lf he doesn't pay it, he goes to jail. But as long as he 
does pay it, he is out of jail. In these circumstances 
almost all men pay. | 

You sce, it’s not merely law. It’s system. [ts 
business. It’s using human nature. 

From June 30, 1911, to June 30, 1912, the Juvenile 
Court in Washington collected in this way almos 
$42,000 for wives and children. 

The idea is to get the money, not to “get” the man. 

It’s a principle that can be applied to other offenses. 

If a man steals my purse and spends the money, | 
much rather have him sent back to his daily job and 
condemned to return me part of the money each week 
than know that he is sitting in a cell thinking up new 
crimes or writing one of these poems about convict bie 

Of course, if he won’t work, he must go to jal. 
There, however, as Mr. Baldwin's law provides, and . 
is to-day provided by several existing laws, work avis 
him, “‘hard labor,” and the jaz authoriles begin to rm 
over a certain sum of money regularly to his bereaved fam! : 

The big point is, that there shall be protection, all the 
time, for the children. 


One Last Question. Why? 


EMEMBER that the instrument by which children 
can be protected against the consequences ol a 
support has been designed, and forged, and hangs ne 
wall ready for use. Remember that in most ce re 
tics it is not really being used at all. Schaal 
what Mr. Joseph C. Logan of the Associate e 
of Atlanta, Georgia, says in the following aa de 
merely about the non-support that follows on,cet - 
and not about that much greater evil— the an nt 
which exists while the husband and father is st «ell 
at home, but is spenue most SG money 03 
while his wife and his children suiter: + an 
“It is blighting the lives of thousands eae 
every year. Carry out in your imagta eT Yh i 
thousands are being thus affected x a the one 
population of upwards of ninety ger = : 
community from which I come (Atlanta fi fy 
cases out of a population s a jel 
t makes no difference, however, at 3 
of the character of the offense, whistler Se 
one hundred thousand American chile paistent wi 
time or four hundred thousand. Mache te braine 
spiritual law, many of them aie ore 
their fathers at one blow than left poet 7 
of evil with dependence and disease @i0" or 
We see the evil. There tS. 
There it is. Why don’t we DEBE 
faster ? i. ae 
I end this subject, as + began 
in the halls of legislation” 
masculine part of Ah® w: 
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IL 
THE MATCHMAKING OF EZRA LUL 


N UNDISCRIMINATING spider had spun 
his web from the end of her flattened nose 
to the chiseled curls that hung, like marble 
shavings, beside her plump little face. 
Withered leaves clung to the spray of 
lilies that she held and drifted across her 

pudgy toes bencath the frugal garment that ended at her 
round, round knees. 

Anne Murdock brushed aside the cobwebs, flicked away 
the withered leaves with her handkerchief and stooped 
to read the inscription that was graven upon the stone. 


Laura Lutt. Diep Aue. 15, 1891 
AGED 3 YRS. § MOS. 22 DAYS. 


Laura Lull—Laura Lull. There was a crooning 
melody in the name—a vague sweetness, like the plain- 
tive cooing of the 
mourning doves in 


BY RENE MANSFIELD 


Illustrated by Denman Fink 


‘Ezry Lull, now don’t you go to everlastin ly hangin’ 
‘round my tombstun. It’s nothin’ more’n a notice to 
show I’ve vacated my earthly house for better lodgin’s 
up above.’ An’ I ses, ‘Woman, you got some sense. 
Say, an’ she did have, too. Never see her eq’al. Dont 
live here in town, do you?” He had sensed the urban 
tilt of her rose-laden hat and the cut of her pink linen 
suit. 

“Qh, no, I’m just visiting here,” returned Anne Mur- 
dock. 

“That so? Who you visiting?” 

“Why—er—well, you see, I’m just visiting the whole 
town. I’m staying down at the hotel. Has your wife 
been dead long, Mr. Lull?” 

The gentle evasiveness of the reply was quite lost on 
Ezra Lull. 


“You don’t say! Folks with you?” 








the trees above her. 
For twenty years the 
little figure must have 
stood there in the 
hush of the cemetery 
beside the Coyote 
River. 

For twenty years 
some heart, per- 
haps—— 

‘*Purty piece o’ 
work, now ain’t it?’ 

Anne Murdock 
swung about, startled. 
The man who had 
spoken had evidently 
been working about 
one of the graves near 
by. In one hand he 
held a trowel crusted 
with moist earth, in 
the other a trailing 
shoot of ivy. There 
was something so per- 
vasively virile in the 
lean length of him— 
in the keen blue cycs, 
wide as a boy’s, and 
in the thin, nervous 
lips, twitched into a 
pucker of approval— 
that it occurred to 
Anne Murdock he 
might have been a 
spark struck off from 
the stern monuments 
about him, as from 
flint. His face was 
wrinkled and brown 
as a withered apple 
and his cheeks were 
sunken from the loss 
of teeth, those which 
remained leaning one | 
against the other cra- | 
zily. 

His head was roofed 
by one of those Japan- 
ese tourist hats like 
an inverted gravy- 
boat, and through a 
ragged hole in the 
straw on top rose inadvertently a lock of sparse white 
hair, to be tossed frivolously about by the breeze. 

‘“Purty piece o’ work?” he repeated, his eyes roving 
affectionately over the little figure. 

“Indeed it is,” agreed the girl with reservations and 
prayer. 

“D’you notice them curls? An’ them there toes? 
Ever see anythin’ natchraler?”> Cost a purty penny, too. 
But I ses they was nothin’ too good for Laurer. Vo, 
sirl” 

The sudden transition from a quiet monotony of tone 
to the shout of the “No, sir!’ startled his listener some- 
what, but she soon discovered it was a way of his thus to 
color his remarks with splashes of emphasis, promiscuous- 
ly applied. 

“Oh! so Laura Lull was your——" Stes 

“Daughter. Yep. Only girl. Dead somethin like 
twenty years. Got a bla’guard son in the mills up North. 
All. the good college education done him. That's my 
wife’s grave just beyont. Lookin’ kind o' seedy ’round 
here, ain't it? ’Bout time I red things up some, I 
guess. . 
“But my wife she ses to me a spell before she died, 








“Say, | got a surprise for both o” you. 


It ain’t fer your Uncle E 


| . — 

. el rained dirt ane 
» clouds’ —the trowe Fits 
om fling of his arms hea ae 
igher till I bump plumb into 


I , (Lord! 
hizzin’ down head first: 


6 ’ rfectly 
en eda ca Be one = . eeaonilertil 
t air-ships, too. s : 

oneet eo hicago en week. If you could only 8 


there!” ; h. “Lord,” 
The mere suggestion robbed him °, Put” forlorn- 


66 ; f 
he murmured softly, ‘“‘Lord, if I could: EBeqebors 
ly, after a moment's silence—‘‘they wou ae 
to water—nor to set out them geranyums 
got a little grecnhouse over yonder, y 


up there among th 
the ivy-leaves with ¢ 
“higher an’ higher an h 
pearly gates—eF come W 


> know. Nope. 
zry. Now, if that bla’guare 
son o’ mine ‘d stayed to hum, mebbe—Don’t it beat a 


how blood’ll tell? Give that boy @ Al eddication. 


rer i w-mill, 
“’ turned out of a trunk-cover into a sa 
alana so to say—only 


drifted into flowerin’ 














“No. D'malone. I—I haven’t any folks.” | 

He drew his lips together in a soundless whistle, of 
sympathy. ‘Well, now! Got to work for your livin’, 
mebbe?”’ 

Anne Murdock laughed. ‘Indeed I do! 
do you take care of all the lots here?” 

“Why, you don’t look no more fitter to rustle fer your- 
self ’n ikem three roses on vour bunnit. NW hat d’you do, 
now—if I ain’t too curious?” 

The girl hesitated. “Well, I use a typewriter a good 
deal,” she said. “But I've had a glorious vacation for 


two whole weeks, so you see work and I are scarcely on 


speaking terms. To-day ends it, though. I go back to 


And you— 


_ Chicago to-morrow.” 


ht : in’ have 
“Chicago? Chicago? Where _they goin’ to hav 
all them Cian next week? You goin’ back to Chi- 
eee she had nodded assent he heaved a sigh so pro- 
found it stirred the lcaves of the lilac-bush near by. 
Then he turned to her fiercely. : 
“By goll, girl, do you know what I want? 
“Goodness no! What?” cried she. 


i "sw t off 
“Want an air-ship! That's what. Want to scoo 


ee ee 


Takes the old man to find things out’ 


~ fate years. I was 

| plum set on Nat bein’ 
a druggist, er a under- 
taker, er some such 
cap’n o’ industry. 
An’ there he is castin’ 
his collidge brains be- 
fore the lumber-jacks 
up North there — 
Say, do them air-ships 
rilly go right up out 
o sight—honest, 
now?” 

Anne Murdock, 
with her hand on her 
heart, assured him 
that they did. Then 
in the dim peace of 
the old cemetery, with 
only the cry of the 
doves and the dull 
hum of the busy river 
in their ears, they 
discussed monoplane 
and biplane, petrol 
engines and propel- 
lers—the old tender 
| of graves and the girl 

with the rose-laden 
hat. He had picked 
up, with the compre- 
hension of the born 
mechanic, a practical 
knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of aviation, 
while the girl ap- 
peared to be familiar, 
not only with the 
technicalities of flight, 
but with the person- 
alities of the air-men. 
Had this fact. struck 
Ezra Lull as at all 
unusual he would no 
doubt simply have 
| considered it as all of 
a piece with the ama- 
| zing adventure of sit- 
ting down on the rusty 
iron bench that indt- 
cated one of the boun- 
daries of his lot be- 
side a young girl as freshly crisp and fragrant as one of 
his own new-blown roses, who talked with him as a kin- 
dred soul. 

When, come twilight, she arose reluctantly to go, the 
old man removed his battered headgear and ran his 
knotty fingers through his hair in an excess of anxiety to 
devise means of detaining her. 

“Sav,” he shouted presently, “Say, like a bunch 0! 
posies to cart back to town with you? Like ’em, would 
vou?” 

" “T'd love 'em,” returned the girl. 

So together they ambled along the narrow paths of 
the little cemetery and through its arched entrance, to 
the right of which a great green iron frog spouted a meager 
stream of water with commendable diligence, and across 
the dusty road to the greenhouse. 

It was a most dilapidated greenhouse. | It had some- 
how the toothless look of its keeper, with its gaping holes 
where the squares of glass were missing. And the mouse 
just beyond was a ramshackle old place with eee 
blinds and a dejected stoop. All this Se UEHOe 
observed while she sat_on a bench outside t dts 
house waiting for the posies Ezra Lull hdd gone to pluck. 
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They might have been grown in the hothouse of a king— 


the roses which he present] 

y brought to her— 
gi of them, Straight-stemmed aa the color a aa 
ms Rae think,” he asked with elaborate carelessness 

e han ed them to her, “d’you think you're ever likely 
to Le a parts agin?” 

nne Murdock looked up into the sh 
under the ridiculous old ee eSomichow ? aul said 
Seriously, “somehow, I think I shall.” 


“Lord!” breathed Ezr: 
with his eyes t les ral 


whal a girl!” 
turned to reent 


ollowed her figure 
o the turn of the road. Then ‘Lord, 
he shouted to the twilight skies as he 
er the greenhouse. 


"THE first snow lay lightly on the grave of Laura Lull 
and nestled snugly in the crevices of the little marble 
figure when the bla’guard son returned 
athaniel Lull, with his clean, strong face, his big, 
Straight frame, his air of negligent good grooming, looked 
in no way the traditional prodigal. Nor was either his 
demeanor or his welcome exactly along traditional lines. 
Dad! Dad!” he called as he rattled impatiently the 
front. door with its fringe of draft-defying rags. ‘You 
old rascal, is this any way to welcome——” 


There was a fumbling of shaking old hands at the bolt 
—then the door flew wide. 


“You young bla'guard! Vou young bla’guard!” cried 

Ezra Lull ina mighty voice. 
With which exchange of scurrility the two stood for a 
long minute with hands upon each other’s shoulders in 
that quiet embrace that knits up the raveled ends of 
separation and weaves new bonds of understanding. 

By Soll, Nat,” sniffed his father presently. ‘smell 
somethin’? It’s that consarned stew burnin’!” Into 
the kitchen they rushed, but too late to do aught but re- 
move a charred, smoking mass from the stove. 

Nat glanced around the cluttered, dirty kitchen, that 
Served as sitting-room as well, with its hair-cloth sofa 
near the stove, its rickety, splint-bottom chairs and its 
window-sills filled up with anemic, scraggly plants. 

“If you’d just let me get 4 woman to come in here, 
dad—” he began. 

“Tut, tut, my boy. Not a word outen you. Are you 
forgettin’ our 'greement? D’you think I’d have any 
female a-settin’ me to rights ‘roun’ here and tidyin’ up 
till I couldn't lay my hand on nothin’? —Not while I got 
the gumption to stew up a mess o’ vittles. No, sir!” 

His son smote him soundly on the shoulder. 

“Have it your own way,dad. Have it your own way.” 

He regretted having brought the matter up, but each 
time he returned home it was with the hope that he might 
induce his father either to accompany him back to the 
town where he worked and where he would be able to 
surround him with comparative comforts or to get his 
permission to fix up the old house and find some trust- 
worthy woman who would look after his needs. When he 
realized that the old man's happiness lay in pottering 
around the little graveyard, in caring for his flowers, in 
brewing his own wonderful and original concoctions, he 
had tried to reconcile himself to his father’s living thus 
alone, but the covert disapproval of the village was not a 
pleasant thing to bear. 

“Well, you lumber-jack dude, an’ how you comin’ on 
with the foreman up to Chippeway, eh?” asked the old 
man as they sat beside the stove that evening. 

‘Standing ace high, just now,” laughed Nat. 
the foreman.”’ 

‘Well, you young—you young—You don’! say!” 

‘So, you see, dad, it wasn’t such a bad idea to start 
right down on the ground floor, now, was it? I’m on my 
way down to Chicago, now, on important business for 
the company. Next year will see me manager of the 
Bartlett Lumber Company —or back here hoeing po- 
tatoes in the back yard.” 

“You don’t say!” After several minutes of awed 
silence the old man burst out suddenly: ‘'S’pose you'll 
be thinkin’ "boul gettin’ married one of these days, Nat?” 

“The idea hasn’t struck me with any force yet, 
dad.” 

“Well, lemme know when it does. I got your girl.” 
Ezra Lull started to prod up the fire deliberately. 

“VYou—what did you say?”’ 

“T say I got your girl, Yep. Got her pitcher. Got 
a consid’able volume o’ Jetters from her. Ain’t got her 
consent. Fix that yourself. Best girl that’s trod the 
earth since your ma’s time. Reach back o’ you there 
to the Bible—’long about the middle. Take them let- 
ters an’ that pitcher an’ look ‘em over when you go up 
to bed—if they’s any oil in that blue chiny lamp. Oh, 
your dad’s goin’ to see you through this here matter- 
monial business, all right!’ _ 

By the light of the blue china lamp that filtered faintly 
through the grimy chimney, in the room that had been 
his mother’s, Nathaniel Lull later on looked through 
the little package of letters and gazed for a long time at 
the picture that he had removed from the Bible. The 


“IT am 


son thought of him sitting by the kitchen stove nroug® 
the long evenings reading them over and over again, Ke 
felt very grateful to this unknown girl who had taken the 
trouble to write thus to an illiterate old man. - 

In the later letters there had crept a friendly solicitude 
for his health; here was a reference to a knitted muffler 
she had sent him; there another to a box of cakes and 
cookies she said she herselt had made for him. Tucked 
in among the sheets of one of these was a grimy sheet of 
paper which was doubtless the original painstaking draft 
of Ezra Lull’s response, wherein he persisted in addressing 
her as Rose because he affirmed she was the only female 
he ever saw that the name suited, and thanked her ‘100 
folds” for all her kindness. 

Of herself and of her life the girl wrote nothing. But 
for all that when Nat Lull had read the last of the letters, 
so vivid was the impress of her personality that he felt 
he knew her better than any woman of his acquaintance. 
Long after the gasping light of the blue china lamp had 
quite expired he sat in the dark holding the little packet 
of letters in his hand. 

“Well, you likely knight-errunt, you,” his father said 
to him in the morning when he returned the photograph 
and the letters, ‘‘what do you think 0’ your pa’s taste 
What say? ’Tain’t all in his mouth, hey?” 

‘I should judge Miss Murdock was a very nice girl,” 
returned Nathaniel, a bit stiffly. 

Ezra Lull’s fond hopes fell with as soggy a thud as the 
flap-jack he flopped over with melancholy precision. 
“I thought mebbe you might like to call on her when 
you’re up to Chicago this time, Nat. Drop in casual 
like, y’ know, to tell her I like to kilt myself eatin’ them 
A number one home-cooking products 0’ hers. Shucks! 
I ain’t no hand to write letters. 1 got some slips thought 
she might coax up in her kitchen windy if you was 
minded to take ’em——” 

Nat’s unexpectedly hearty ‘‘Why, sure. dad,”’ brought 
sly wrinkles of satisfaction about his father’s crooked 
mouth and a wistful light of dreams to his unfaded eyes. 

Thus it happened that a couple of days later a well- 
set-up young man with a good profile deposited carefully 
beside his seat in the train a good-sized wooden box, to a 
corner of which still clung a moist lump of earth. One 
might have supposed the young man to be absorbed in 
the beauties of the passing landscape so persistently did 
he gaze out of the window throughout the long trip. 
As a matter of fact the whole countryside was a blur— 
the car was a blur—ife was a blur—because in his eyes, 
too, was the dawning light of dreams. 


NATHANIEL LULL had resolutely put away from 

him all thoughts of love and marriage because of 
the long and arduous climb to success that he had 
mapped out for himself, and because of his loyalty and 
devotion to his father. He felt it to be quite unlikely 
that he should ever find a girl who would divine be- 
neath his father’s eccentricities and uncouth exterior 
the buoyant, ever-young spirit of the man—his bigness 
of heart, his quickness of sympathy. And any other, 
he knew, would bring pain to them both. 

It was certainly singular that just when success was 
beginning to smile upon him with unmistakable prefer- 
ence, making many things possible. he should be hunting 
up a girl who had won his father’s heart and who, in her 
turn, must have been won by the simple, kindly nature 
of Ezra Lull. He felt an overpowering sense of gratitude 
to her. He planned pleasant things to do for her to 
prove it. He dreamed daring dreams of a little cottage 
somewhere, some day, with a winsome, sweet face at the 
table—a contented old man by the fireside—— 

As he stood at the door of Miss Murdock’s apartment 
that evening it occurred to Nathaniel Lull that he cut a 
ridiculous figure with his dirt-dripping box of scrawny 
slips hugged under his arm and his hat and umbrella 
clutched in one hand. Then the door was flung wide, a 
pair of clear eyes smiled up at him, a heart-warming 
voice was in his ears and a cordial little hand drew him 
into the living-room. 

“And you are Mr. Lull? I’m delighted to know you. 
Your father and I are regular old cronies. Indeed we 
are. And he went to the trouble of boxing these up—” 
she was on her knees before the box of slips 

“And you carried them all the way? Oh, you are both 
so good! ‘ake this chair here by the grate. And now 
tell me—how is your father?” 

As he sank back in the big chair she had indicated, 
Nat Lull knew at once that it would not be he who would 
present any obstacle to his father’s matrimonial schemes. 
He was in a daze of dreams come true. He let his eyes 
rove about the room, in order to keep a firm grip on the 
tangible. On the desk in one corner he noticed a type- 
writer; upon the walls were many photographs, some of 
actresses whom he recognized; some of acroplanes in 
flight; several of noted men. ; 


“T think your father is a wonderful man” the sir) 

























The flood of the girl’s embarrassing gatrigay 
stayed. ¥ 
7er-Ol poe you know Anne Is a strug ines 
Mr. Lull—special writer about aviation agg 
Oh, terribly smart! She came back from sonteg 
town up there on the Coyote River last. ag 
fectly loony about a series of aviation storia 
going to write about that weird old man, 3 
would have been a scream, all right. He musty 
rich. D’you ever hear of him, I wonder—kegg™ 
house didn’t he, Anne, next to a funny little cengig 
“J—J—you mustn’t. Oh. you mustn't # 
Anne’s hand went out impulsively—imploring, 
to be drawn back sharply before the look in Ng 
ll’s eyes. 
ee I know him very well,” he said quietly ti 
who stood stupidly staring from one to the other ig 
ened concern. ‘‘He is my father. And now thegif 
delivered his message to you, Miss Murdock, g 
absurd little gift,” the smile was not a pleasant q 
must be going on.”’ 
“Oh, but Mr. Lull, you must let me—I can't hal 
—J—” Anne’s voice went dry in her throat. ] 
“Ji is very disagreeable out this evening§ 
Nathaniel Lull as he shrugged into his overcoat@ 
the little hall. “The air feels like snow again 
evening, Miss Murdock—Miss Atkins. This wag 
door, I believe? Oh, yes. Thank you. Good night 
Down in the lower hal! Nat Lull paused with thei 
ing that he should never have strength enough tO sviag 
open the heavy doors. The tremendous revulsion 
feeling he had just experienced had stunned him likey 
blow. What a pitiful, guileless ass it was that had hyp 
ried into this vestibule only ten, fifteen minutes beggl 
Dolt—fool—bumpkin—to have fancied that a yg 
girl would waste her time writing to a queer old gf 
from no motive but simple kindness! It was sickexji 
clear to him now that she had regarded him opi 
valuable material. She had held up his eccentgmm 
for her friends to riddle with laughter. She had wa 
to him only to get in return his laborious, misdiim 
scrawls. She meant to wnite smart stories about 
thick-studded with his freaks and phrases like squifiim 
specimens pinned to every page. 
He himself might figure in these amusing taleeaam 
simple rustic—the backwoods boor! _. ct 
Violently Nathaniel Lull pulled open the door! sl 
strode out into the street. 













GPRING rains were laving gently the tranquil fang 

the little marble image in the cemetery beside the 
Coyote. They were painting into brighter hues te 
quickening grass, the green iron frog, and the budding 
tulips that bordered the rickety sidewalk leading \ 
Ezra Lull’s house, when one day between the red an 
yellow rows a young woman walked briskly up to th 
house and knocked upon the sagging door. 

‘“‘Come right in, whoever ye be!” 

The girl opened the déor and stood hesitant in the ball 
for a moment. 

“Out here in the back bedroom,” the voice called 
again. ‘“‘Not purtyed up much fer comp’ny, but abvays 
ready to gas awhile.’ Weakened though it was, ther 
was a brave effort at the odd little trick of emphass. 

“No!” cried Ezra Lull from his bed, when the girl ston 
smiling on the threshold, “No! ’Tain’t Rose! "Tam 
rilly Rose?” 

‘“Sure as shooting!’ she assured him, going swiltly t 
his bedside to grasp his shaking old hands. “And I't 
a good mind—I’ve a good mind to kiss you!” ; 

“You got me completely at your mercy, young lady, 
said he, closing his eyes seraphically. 

Smocthing back the straggling hair with her two bends 
she kissed very tenderly his brown, wrinkled bor 
Then removing her coat and tossing her hat oate th 
table in the corner she sat down beside him. 

“How ever d’you happen to be in this neck of the 
woods, girl?” He unscrewed his eyes reluctantly. 

“Didn't happen at all. Came ‘specially to see you. 

“No!” ae 

“Yes, sir! When I got your letter—the first in log 
months, you shiftless correspondent!—saying you ¥et 
here alone sick in bed and that—that—your son wast 
New York, well, I just thought I’d come up and se 
you were eating the right sort’of things and hade 
covers on—you men are so helpless!” 4 esa 

‘Lord, now! Honest? But say, you mustat oh 
up agin me for not writin’ to you. When Nat Saar? 
Chicago last Winter he said as how he thought It im } 
pestered you some, hearin’ from me, feelin in duty 
to answer back, y’ know, and you bein very an By 
So I quit. Nat seemed real set on it, so I qui mY 
goll, it certainly was first ee > you to write to 
feller sometimes anyhow—/frrst class. basa 

The girl had lowered the shade so that the sunlight : 
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FIFTH OF OUR HISTORICAL SERIES, “FIFTY YEARS OF 
THE CHANGING FASHIONS DURING THE HALF-CENTURY SINC 

APER PATTERN IN 1863, THE SIXTH PICTURE, WHICH 

OR, IS NOW BEING MADE BY THE 

-AIT-PAINTER J. H. GARDNER SOPER. 
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FROM THE PAINTING BY C. ALLAN GILBERT. 
DELINEATOR GIRLS,” DEPICTING 
EBENEZER BUTTERICK CUT HIS FIRST P 

WILL APPEAR IN THE JULY DELINEAT 
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“THE SOFA CORNER’’—1903 
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AN OPERA SINGER 
WHOSE FAVORITE ROLE IS MOTHER 


N THE first place she fell in love, which is some- 
thing that no self-seeking opera-singer can afford 
to do. In the next place she fell in love with a 
man who is so well known that she is as likely to 
be known as his wife as he is to be known as her 
husband, the fate which usually befalls the man 
who marries an opera-singer. But the husband of 
Madame Gerville-Reache is not at all a usual man in any 
way. He is Dr. Rambaud, an American, and the head 
of the Pasteur Institute as well as the head of his own 
house. So that is how it happened that ‘‘the woman 
with the cello voice” loves best the part of ‘‘mother.”’ 

And Mme. Gerville-Reache /tus a cello voice, as every 
musical critic from Paris to San Francisco and back well 
knows. . 

A powerful contralto voice like hers stands to a so- 
prano or mezzo soprano voice as a cello’s tone compares 
with the tone of a viola or of a violin. While it excludes 
the vocal gymnastics which soloists indulge in whether 
they play variations on the string of a violin or sing florid 
arias at the top of the scale, it is capable of effects which 
lighter voices can not attain. 

It was Emma Calvé who first found it out. And that 
is why for a long time the name of Emma Calvé was never 
mentioned without some disagreeable adjective by mem- 
bers of Madame Gerville-Reache’s family. For they 
didn’t want their little Jeanne to become an opera-singer. 
The traditions of their family, with its distinguished line 
of statesmen and soldiers, would not countenance an 
opera-singer career. But little Jeanne had a mind of her 
own and ther came along Emma Calvé and put the opera 
bee in her bonnet. 

It was at a pupils’ recital that the two women, one a 
famous star, the other a slip of a girl seventeen years old, 
met for the first time. Little Jeanne sang, and at the end 
of the aria Calvé, instead of complimenting her, crossed 
the room to where Jeanne’s father, then a Colonial Gov- 
ernor, sat, kissed him with Bohemian effusion, and to his 
deep disgust added, “We will make an opera-singer out 
of that child.” 

He did his level best to prevent this prophecy from 
coming true; but when, three years after, little Jeanne 
made her début in Paris, Emma Calvé did enjoy saying 
to the proud though reluctant father: “I told you so.” 

But it had meant a Jong struggle with that same ob- 
durate father to accomplish that same début. He was 
a very distinguished man, a diplomat, and in times past 
had held fine posts as governor of various French colonies. 

After stormy discussions she entered the Grivot School 
of Opera, then studied under Madame Viardot Garcia, 
and at the age of twenty made her début at the Optra 
Comique in the title role of Orpheus. So successful was 
she in the part that “Orpheus,” that apparently worn-out 


MUSICAL NOTES 


OLY E FREMSTAD, the great Wagnerian 
singer, is afatalist. “If it is intended that 
you'll die on a certain day, you will.” she Says, 
“whether you sail on a Tifanie or stay at home. 


et 


GAINT-SAEN S, the oldest living French 
composer, could play complicated scores 
at five. When he was eleven, he made his 
début as a concert pianist. In 1896, his golden 
jubilee as an artist was celebrated publicly in 
Paris. He is seventy-seven years of age, and is 
still composing, even on his travels, of which he 
is very fond. Last year he covered sixteen 
thousand miles in seven months. 
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BYE! the composer of “Carmen,” which 
perhaps is now the most generally popular 
opera extant after “Faust” and “Aida,” died 
heartbroken over its apparent failure. The 
Paris critics declared that it “absolutely lacked 
melody,” and that the libretto was ‘hopelessly 
uninteresting.” It made its first great success 


in London. 
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THE voices of Lillian Nordica, Caruso and 
Tetrazzini were buried, on records, in the 
basement of the Paris Opera House last Summer 
to remain for a hundred years. 
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Madame Gerville-Reache and her son Paul 


old classic, was repeated twenty-seven times that season. 

She really recreated the part, and gave it a new life in 
her interpretation. After that her fame was secure. 
Dalila, Carmen, La Navarraise each in turn gave her a 
triumph. And cach of them she loves. You wouldn't 
think when she sings any one of them that there is an- 
other part that supersedes every one of them in her 
affections. 

But visitors to her handsome town house in New York 
know. For the first thing that greets their eyes is a baby- 
carriage standing in the front garden padlocked to a 
ring in the wall, and in which her son is asleep. You can 
see this sight on the coldest day in Winter, for lit- 
tle Rambaud, although only two, seldom sleeps indoors. 
If the weather does not permit of his being left in the 
garden or on an open balcony, his crib is placed in front 
of an open window. The result is that the baby has the 
complexion of a young Indian. 

The great singer takes up her favorite réle in the most 
natural manner imaginable. She has “theories.” and so 
has her husband, and they work them out together. 

Every morning after his warm bath the baby is placed 
under an ice-cold shower which he by this time has 
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OMEN IN PARIS are al- 
lowed to study at the Con- 
servatoire, but by asingular fatality 
most of the prizes go to the men 
students. But one Frenchwoman 
has shown that talent can triumph 
over tradition. Madame Gabrielle 
Ferrari, who has written three op- 
eras, has had her last, ‘‘Le Cobzar,” 
produced at the Paris Opera—an 
unprecedented triumph for a wom- 
an composer. 
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learned to accept with a smile and is then taken 1, ; 
mother’s bedroom where he is made to exercise phy < 
He litts his little weights, swings short clubs and at 
about a dozen somersaults on the bed, then his ine 
mother, two athletic persons, pass him to each other 
a medicine-ball. : 

Young Rambaud is going to be an athlete or his, 
ents will have to know the reason why! And he'l| hy. 
to be a good shot too, for both his parents are exper's 
that game. wh 

And when you wonder how the opera star can possi 
run her great establishment, pursue all her wifely arcce 
plishments and at the same time be able at ANY moni: 
to sing in four German operas, three Italian and the 
French, she answers your amazement with a most oy 
tivating smile. 

“It is my greatest relaxation,” she explains. “| |, 
all the home work. I forget the cares and woes of th 
opera heroines, and lose myseif in cooking. | x 
keenly interested and do not alone dabble, but rega:: 
as a science. My cakes are delicious, and when nena 
are tense and frazzled my kitchen is my resort, forthe: 
I know attention must be diverted from profesicr: 
cares by my cooking to which I myself attend.” 

But even as she talks you realize what really is 
favorite role. A little cry in the next room, and she br: 
ries to her son’s side. ‘‘His food—tt isn’t quite righ- 
she has tried this, and that, and the other"—and fre 
that moment she forgets the opera, forgets the footlig. 
and can only speak of the youngster. And she is a wit 
derfully beautiful mother. 

She is distinguished in presence, you feel the blood: 
her ancestors in every graceful motion, for she coma: 
a line of Castilian grandees and fine old south-of-Frau: 
families. 

Madame Gerville-Reache’s courteous manner is lik 
soft yet tropical warmth. Her speaking voice is as wi. 
derful as when she sings. Her face is crowned by sii. 
smoke-like coils ot blue-black hair, growing low over: 
smooth broad brow. Her eyes are soft and gleam ger; 
from the creamy, saiin-like olive complexion, wha 
helds contour softly alluring as a child’s. 

There is a bit of Oriental mysticism about her naw: 
which finds expression in her belicf in signs and portent: 

She has a carved jade elephant presented to her ata 
gala performance by the late King of Siam, which i 
treasured and always held near—generally suspend 
from her neck by a string of pearls. Madame Genie 
Reache is superstitious to a degree except about thine: 
and Friday. On either day or date, or preferably Ihe 
combination, she would defy the Fates, start anywhere 
attempt anything! And why? The jade elephant is ti 
mascot to which she looks for protection. 








"TERESA CARRENO is a woman pianist 
whose physical and mental equipment 
have given her rank equal to that of any man 
now playing. She is a native of Venezue 


South America, but ltves now in Berlin. 
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\ , 7HEN Richard Wagner died, in \ omer 
1883, his body was removed to his is 
“Wahnfried” at Baireuth, and buried i - 
grounds. An indignant American ee 
cently declared he couldn't see ae ‘ ae 
poser of the ‘Nibelungen Ring’ sno 


tee " 
“burted like a cat in his own back yard: 


composer 0! 


HE late Jules Massenct, the 
T “Thais,” wrote ‘The Juggler : ah 
Dame” to prove to his friends that ne © 


vith- 
: a beautiful and successful opera 
compose a beautiful and $s incipal into 


out introducing a woman eae of “The 
Women appear only in the ¢ : eno 
Juggier.” But, strangely enough, nana 
the Juggler was rewritten for a wom 


p ‘oman. 
a by a wo 
f n sung in America OF | evork 
has only bee 8g rated once in Nev York, 


When a man was substi 
the house was nearly empty. 
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ARY GARDEN, whose work in both 

Europe and America gives her a chance to 

judge, says that “our children’s children will live 
in a wonderful musical atmosphere in-America. 
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D*:- HAMILTON is connected with several New York hospitals, and is 
doing a fine work for children. He has no fads and comes to us 

as a practitioner of authority and common sense. THE DELINEATOR 
has its arms full of DELINEATOR babies. Dr. Hamilton is going to be 
our consulting physician and will talk to mothers every month about all 
the matters that have to do with baby hygiene. 

We want you to write us about your baby and ask the advice of our 
physician. Please feel that THE DELINEATOR is your Baby Clinic. 

Address your letters care of THE DELINEATOR, and Dr. Hamilton will 
answer them. 


HERE is something the matter with a baby who resists the 
sandman. Sleep in infancy is the most accurate guide we 
have to baby’s physical condition. Normal,‘ well-fed babies 
always sleep well. Any prolonged restlessness is a sign of 

trouble and in the vast majority of cases it is due to indigestion. 

A normal baby is a true Rip Van Winkle 
during his first week of life. He sleeps 
almost continuously; his only waking in- 
tervals being for food and bathing. In 
fact, for the entire first month of his in- 
teresting existence, baby needs twenty 
hours’ sleep each day in order to be in the 
pink of condition. As he grows older he 
needs less and less sleep, so that at six 
months the time spent in sleep is sixteen 
hours, consisting of a twelve-hour night 
rest, from 6 Pp. M. to 6 A. M., and of a two- 
hour morning and two-hour afternoon nap. 
The twelve-hour night rest should con- 
tinue until the child is six years of age, the 
day naps of course being gradually short- 
ened. At the age of one year, a two-hour 
nap in the forenoon and a one-hour nap in 
the afternoon is sufficient; while from the 
eighteenth month to the second year the 


afternoon nap may be omitted. Ls 
Regular sleep is largely a matter of habit Bi tp 
with babies, and what usually is needed in i 
- forming this valuable habit is a little com- 4 


mon-sense regulation and judicious super- 
vision, with suitable feedings at regular 
and definite times. 

When sleep is disturbed and broken 
there is some good reason for it and this 








It’s nearly time for the Sandman to come 





A hasty sponge bath helps 
soothe him 


» ABIES should be trained to go to sleep them- 

) selves, and under no circumstances should 
they be rocked, patted, handled or given a pacifier 
or finger to suck. All these are bad habits, readily 
formed and leading to future trouble and loss of 


; should be. found-and remedied. 4, os Lie sleep on the part of parents and neighbors. 
To prepare the baby for sleep he should - we. Fe Infants and children should invariably sleep 
be undressed, hastily sponged and the - ty ‘ae i _ Dems sleeping ae poe ees be 
diaper changed before giving a nursing or ‘ais a B Pet OES Gs |. tebe is BO a an nce 





bottle. Lay baby down immediately after 
feeding, darken the room and open the 
window. 





Don’t let the baby get too wide 


awake in his bath before 


the nap 


Let him go to sleep out- 


doors 


—which is real and not imaginary—of the mother 

rolling over on her baby and suffocating § it. 

When children are older, separate beds or cribs 

lessen the chance of transmitting undiscovered 

contagious disease and also ensure a quiet and 
peaccful sleep for one child in the event of the other's being restless 
or ill. 

Remember that early regularity in feeding establishes regular hours 
for sleep. Keeping this rule will often solve the problem with a baby 
who is inclined to sleep almost unbrokenly during the day and lie 
awake, keeping every one else awake, all night. 

No attention should be given to a few minutes’ crying on baby’s 
part before going to sleep. unless. of course, the crying is prolonged. 
This crying is good exercise for baby’s lungs, and if it is repeated during 
the night do not pick him up. In the majority of instances he will 
go to sleep again the more readily if he is not disturbed. If he con- 
tinues to cry, turn him over. This may bring the desired peace. 

Soothing sirups or drugs must never be administered under any 
circumstances to quiet a baby or make him sleep. When a baby is 
restless and refuses ta sleep, it generally means bad habits, unsuitable 
food, indigestion or a positive illness of some kind. In the last case 
a physician should be consulted. 

These are factors which make for sleep. We must look to other 
factors which make for sleeplessness. These apply to older children 
as well as to babies. [Continued on page 406) 





Keeping the feedings regular establishes regular 


hours for sfeep 
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Aids to Intelligent Conversation 











THE UPSIDEDOWN COUNTRY 


Australia, where the rivers run underground and it’s Summer at Christmas time 


F COURSE everybody knows that Austra- 
lia is literally, from where we are, upside 
down. 

But how many of us have stopped to 
think that the children down there never 

. waste any time wondering whether there 
will be skating at Christmas? 

Because they know that the holiday season will bring 
swimming instead—that is, to those who live at the sea- 
shore or in some equally favored place. 

They don’t look to rivers for swimming, for so many of 
the rivers run underground that ordinarily there is no 
chance for water sports. 

A great area of artesian country extends right across 
the continent, from Queensland, through the interior of 
New South Wales, to Victoria and South Australia. 
\t is probably the largest artesian area yet discovered in 
the world, extending over at least three hundred million 
acres. The gencral idea is that there is a great under- 
ground sea of fresh water in Australia. 

The water often comes out of the wells under pressure 
sufficient to furnish power enough to light the future 
villages that will cluster round these wonderful wells. 
Date-palms have been planted and are doing well at 
some of the big bores. And speaking of date-palms re- 
minds one of camels, of which there are more than ten 
thousand in Australia, and they are most useful in the dry 
districts, because they do the work of horses with very 
little water. 

HERE are other less well-kown aspects, however, in 
regard to which Australia is very much upside down 
compared with the rest of the world. For example, with 
the exception of a certain amount of tuberculosis and 
leprosy, there are only two really serious diseases in 
Australia—hunger and thirst. There is not a solitary 
smallpox microbe in all Australia, nor a single hydro- 
phobia microbe. There is no bubonic plague. no yellow 
fever, no malaria, no glanders; in fact there are scores of 
infectious and contagious diseases, both of man and the 
Jower animals, that simply don't exist in Australia. 

Such microbe diseases as have been allowed to secure a 

foothold in Australia through carelessness in the carly 


BY DONALD MURRAY 
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6 an ade tee dk Soe Nace 
The platypus lays eggs yet suckles its young, has 
webbed feet and a duck’s bill, also a furry coat 


days will be stamped out in due course, because Austra- 
lians have discovered that that is the cheapest thing to do. 

When Sells’s circus reached Sydney from America 
somewhere about fifteen years ago, a case of glanders was 
discovered among the horses. The Government at once 
quarantined the circus, bought it and burned it; killed 
the animals and burned them—burned even the soil 
where the circus stood. 

Australia being absolutely free from hydrophobia, the 
quarantine against hydrophobia is drastic. Imported 
dogs have to spend six months in strict isolation in 
the dog quarantine before they are allowed to land. 

Many things that are harmless in other countries de- 
velop into pests in Australia. The rabbit plague is the 
best-known instance. Residents in other countries, 
when they hear about the rabbit pest in Australia, say, 
“Why don't they kill them and use them for food?’ The 
reason is that the continent of Australia is slightly larger 
than the United States, while the population is barely 
five millions. 

In 1864 some sporting landowners imported a few 
pairs of rabbits into Victoria. They were carefully pro- 
tected for a few years, and before the danger was realized 
they had spread far and wide. In sixteen years they had 
overrun the greater portion of Victoria, and the devas- 
dation they caused was so great that the Victorian State 
government became uneasy, and began to spend moncy 
to stamp out the nuisance; but in vain. 


The various State governments took alarm and be-~ 
to build great rabbit-proof fences of wire nett} i. 
dreds of miles long. One such fence alone te - 
five hundred miles, and there are now many the... 
of miles of rabbit-proof fences in Australia. 

The fences delayed but did not stop the onward Mate: 
and rabbits have now spread over a country two tee 
miles north and west of the point where they ae 
introduced. They not only devour the grass. hut : 
gnaw the bark off trees and thus destroy the small ;., 
and shrubs, especially the salt-bush, on which the ste. 
feed during seasons of drought. ve 

During drought the rabbits die by countless mii: 
The wretched creatures start migrating when they js 
the pinch of hunger, and then slowly drift UP against 
rabbit-proof fences, where they die miserably of hunger 
and thirst. The corpses are often heaped up so high its 
the survivors can cross over the fence. | 
FOr hundreds of miles along the rabbit-proof fences :. 

sees nothing but sand mixed with bits of fur» 
bones. The country as if by magic is swept seemingly ir 
from rabbits; but here and there a little oasis exists roy: 
a spring or watcr-hole in the drought-stricken counir, - 
and there a few rabbits survive, forming pest centers iy: 
which to multiply once more by incredible millions 
soon as good seasons come again. 

The writer has traveled by train through rabbiti- 


Y thous: 


fested country in Australia, and for a whole day has se d 
the rabbits scampcring away from the advancing tn: ce 
like the two waves at the bow of a boat. 

The law forbids, under heavy penalties, the keeping: bi 
tame rabbits. The savage dislike and resentment i: y b 
great in Australia that people will not eat rabbits. The th 
are regarded as horrible vermin, but are trapped and {ty ru 
zen and sent in cold-storage steamers in immense numler i0 
to be eaten in Europe, chiefly in London. There is aks a 
a great industry in collecting and exporting rabbit-skiz gi 
The skin is literally pulled off the rabbit like a glove: 
two or three seconds, and is then dried and sent to Europ. ¢ 
There is enormous demand in Europe for the fur, whit e 
is felted into hats, chiefly in France. y 

[Continued on page 404] . oth 


GET AFTER YOUR ROADS THIS SPRING : 


a GOOD road is never built, but always 
building.”” The maker of this phrase 
summed up the whole secret of good roads, 
and most especially the secret of the good 

country road, the old-fashioned dirt road— the 
kind of road that passes in front of your house and 
mine. So that, although the Spring is the time to 
begin work on the roads, with scraping and gra- 
ding, you can only buy a really good highway at 
the price of eternal vigilance. om 4 

And don’t scold and complain and do nothing 1 
your roads are bad. Get the neighbors together 
and do something—or, better still, see that your 
highway commissioner is continually on his job. 
Remember, too, that the best-built highway in the 
world will not last forever. It must be maintained 
by proper repairs every season. . . 

It is important for women to be interested in 
highways. They mean more than most women 
realize to their happiness. How the woman tn 
the town suffers from the dust of the badly kept 
street! How completely the woman in the country 
place is shut in by bad roads in Winter and Spring! 
What hours of loneliness she could avoid by a little 
intelligent cooperation with the “men-folks” in 
solving the road problem! . 

In the first place, write to your State highway 
superintendent and get to know the best ways of 
caring for the kind of roads in your neighborhood. 











Note how the edges of this road add to its 
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A home-made road-scraper that can do 







splendid service 





But the following year it looked this way, as a result 
of some good work on the part of a few men 
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The Department of Agriculture at Washington is 
another source of information. Its list of publica- 
tions includes pamphlets which have to do with ya . 
rious States and their highway problems. — 

A. W. Campbell, formerly Deputy Minister af 
Public Works of Ontario, Canada, said before the 
first American Congress of Road-Builders at Seattle 
in 1909, that the principles of road-building were 
three in number: first, drainage; second, drainage; 
and third, drainage. The best way to secure this 
important quality is by the continual use of a road 
drag—which can easily be made out of materials at 
the disposal of any farmer. Plans for the making o 
them can be furnished by the State or national de- 
partments of road construction. i 
As ER thing to remember is not to let a 10a 

get too high in the middle—and never let the 
from the roadside be put in the middle of the road. It 
only takes a little while for the grass and roots i 
rot, when a hole appears which fills at every Taman 
finally wears away the road. 

There is a big national movement on foot to-day 
concerning this matter of roads. The importance 
of these great arteries of commerce and travel to 
the solidarity of the country and to its pert 
welfare is getting to be realized by public-spitt 
people all over the country. 

It’s up to the women to get behind the men lt 
this matter of roads, Let every woman do her 
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HEIR EXCELL 


Wives of Great Men (Almost) All Remind Us 
that the American Woman Marries — 
into Every Government 


BY KATHERINE GRAVES BUSBY 
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Madame Coromilas, wife of 
the Greek Minister 





Madame Jusserand, wife of 
the French Ambassador 
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, Madame Loudon, wife of pf f Madame Bakhmetieff of 
t the Dutch Minister Pin, ia the Russian Embassy 
tle i “ rity ry < i | 
ite PP hs Woy te at ee AD a ae 
Bein iP « eS al i "c “wy Lapaccien ge pom, ; { 
bibs bd yy (? a 
pug , 
# dma . . . * d ‘teh Fi f 
ftp N THE diplomatic corps as everywhere else, it is . " Russian Embassy. The present ambassador, Mr. George 
Wy ing the hostess who is the power behind the policy of * Bakhmetieff, was filling a minor post in Washington dur- 
al, the household, and every one acknowledges that the oeh. ing the administration of President Arthur, when he met 
by ta most successful promoter of friendship and a better — e a and captured the heart of Mary Beale, a daughter of 
td fee ee between ii sg hata asia te oes bi, Le es 3 ud wt General Edward Fitzgerald Beale. The courtship was 
| oreign representatives here has been ‘‘Her Ex- ian (3 al NG alr” brief but ardent, and the American girl and the titleless 
Y ftom . i —— wih ¢ € 2 < ent, anc d 4 
tithe gn Saba epee aoe embassy. BO a al 7 attaché were married within a year. 
e fact that during the past Winter in four em- . It was a brave thing for the Ameri irl to do, for 
TY pel . é ! . os was a brave thing for the American gi 
side ws ort oth ex srs stage i in Washington—the Mrs. James ise wife nif Ex-Ambassador rt in those days it meant practical exile from her own coun- 
ritish, the French, the German ; Russian — fn, rom Great Britain -. — 3 : . ; RES 
Tug the chatelaine is either Pieris pasar hs of eaesicns ‘i , \*) led rales sek ee cidlnat taateritie & Reet ae 
bee r t © ¥ r k _" li ht . fl ~ = Th > « ban AT LT } ul il ; wt) ny th. ad a NTE RT aa (aS, TEA, . . . , 
ee es eres SDSHenINg Teiections. e ma- } ti ever be sent to the capital of his wife’s country. But 
rin Line jority of the homes of those diplomatists under ambas- T the old order changeth, and when, after a phenomenally 
-- . éc . . > re: . . > ay > . » » . a é ° : 
tal ory ete nice the marae His oo ‘are pre- , brilliant career in w at. the yeuns sus ape on up 
, sided over Dy women all-(he-way-througn American. from one post to another with a rapidity hitherto un- 
ea | * Me PC a. rapidity | 
nde The successor of Mrs. James Bryce, wife of the recently known in the graded foreign service of Russia, there was 
| lamin retired British Ambassador, has doubtless not been con- a vacancy in the American mission, Madame Bakhme- 
= 7 eS . of the torrent of apprehensive speculation regard- tieff’s nationality was considered no bar to the appoint- 
ing her course of action. All Washington dreaded a ment of her husband. 
M® change from the simple, gracious and dignified character 4 
of that embassy’s former mistress. ENORA RIANO, returning here as wife of the Span- 
Mrs. Bryce was not born in America, but her mother | ish minister, stepped happily back into the surround- 
peed td rag = r . -~ ~ ‘ Uf ’ x : ~ iC r 
all cece reaped Nae and Mrs. Bryce therefore re} ings of her early belleship, when as Alice Ward she made 
calls herself “‘a granddaughter of Uncle Sam.”’ her début, a companion ‘‘bud” with Helen Hay, now 
Mrs. Bryce dresses with sense and propriety, but not Mrs. Payne Whitney, and Edith Root, now Mrs. U. S. 
‘elaborately, and one would judge comfort was consulted Grant, third. 
| to an unusual degree in this age of torturing style. She is A still younger minister’s wife is Madame Havenith, 
of medium height and inclining to be stout; her chin is } the charming American wife of the representative from 
ge eas the face akg whole thoughtful, and the | Belgium, who has turned the Washington home of her 
clarity of her blue eyes and her fine color are the result of father, the late Charles M. Ffoulke, into the Belgian 
1 Ve much walking. | Even when the social calendar must be Legation. : 
tsi interw ritten with engagements, it was a familiar sight to The official chatelaine at the Dutch Legation, Madame 
are Bi Washingtonians to see the alert, spare figure of the Loudon, was Miss Lydia Eustis of New Orleans. Even 
— British Ambassador, accompanied by Mrs. Bryce, swing the distinguished, white-haired scholar representing the 
vay through the embassy gates just at dusk and start out ata ancient land of the Greeks has taken an American bride, 
so eager for a walk through the city’s suburbs. the tall, ruddy, beautiful daughter of Ex-Senator Cock- 
bas . n ecided Be pene Mrs. Bryce in personality and rell of Missouri. Pe en 
am = (Ppearance is Countess von Bernstorfl, the American ’ Presiding at the Turkish Embassy is a young Ameri- 
wal Her Excellency” at the German Embassy. Tall, clear- ‘ can girl, formerly Miss Carey Fellows of Brooklyn, now 
nee cut of feature, and with a wonderfully youthful slender- Countess von Bernstorff, wife of . wife of the Ambassador’s son, who is also the First Secre- 
iP ness of figure for all she is in her fiftieth year, Countess the German Ambassador | tary. 
is Bernstorff has a fascinating and vivid presence and a The little kingdom of Sweden has sent as minister 
me positive talent for entertaining talk. As Jeanne Lucke- here Mr. Wilhelm Ekengren. Mrs. Ekengren was Miss 
ad Vex the daughter of Edward Luckemeyer of New Laura Jackson, and in her childhood she romped among 
(h r > wae ‘ é ew . : . R "at gee 
phe! she was educated as an American girl, reared in the flower-beds of Washington’s parks where her own 
a merican environment, and developed the cordial Ameri- | children, born in Sweden, are now sent to play. 
m, can way. There has always been an air of mystery al 
: o re « c « c c . yout the 
on ar ty = ¢ aie ~ . f . . = -y ont , 
et Her es are famous, and no diplomat can claim a | Persian Legation. Now, however, there is a drawing- 
oe Oe ity and useful acquaintanceship than the Ger- : room in Washington where Persia is openly and grace- 
San Am »assador; for Countess Bernstorff and her tall | fully represented, where cakes of honey and nuts are 
“ blond athletic husband accomplish a tremendous ‘Wa H passed with ice-cold beverages which recall the rhapso- 
; becton “ oe sey cia notable figures in Wash- A | dies of poets on Persian fruit; and the presiding genius 
- ns Vanity Fair ot a calling afternoon, whirling about of this is an American woman, Madame Ali Kha rife 
, y $ abi an ¢ ‘ gman, Aad d an, wile 
he epee avenues, the top of their automobile thrown of the chargé d’affaires of Persia, who looks back on 
ve ae a8 countess smiling on passing friends over her a Yankee girlhood as Miss Florence Breed of Boston. 
1 a 3 ul furs, and the count, his broad shoulders held At the head of the ménage of the Chinese Legation is 
- straight, doffing his high silk hat gravely. the one Occidental attached to the legation, an Ameri- 
y UAVE j - can, and a woman, Mrs. Yung Kwei, formerly Miss May 
‘i S a ° graceful, devoted to the fine arts, clever in the Burnham of Springfield, Massachusetts. Mrs. Kwei 
be art o diplomacy, first living authority on English lit- married her husband when he was an interpreter in our 
eet and especially renowned asa student of the State Department, and through her experiences in Wash- 
ae ¥ poet Spenser—all this talent is embodied in Am- ington, as well as by right of an unusually fine mind, 
aie Jean Adrien Antoine Jules Jusserand, repre- she is qualified for her unselfish task of steering distin- 
a, SCREASETE of the French Republic in Washington; and guished Orientals among the pitfalls of public life in 
























yet Ambassador Jusserand has publicly attributed his 
position in diplomacy to his wife. Madame Jusserand 
was Miss Elsie Richards, an American girl, whose an- 
cestry includes a long line of Southerners distinguished 
in political life, and an equally long line of New Eng- 
landers distinguished in every field. 

Quietness is the “note” in the entertaining at the 
French Embassy. When Madame Jusserand came to 
Washington, her reserve made her appear less popular 
than aristocratic, an impression furthered by her exclu- 
sive and bewildering Paris frocks and her delicate, patri- 
cian head, held high above a jeweled dog-collar of most 
unusual pearls. Gradually, however, Madame Jusserand 

acquired a reputation for cleverness among her little 
“oterie of intimate daily companions; and it is beginning to 
be appreciated that while Ambassador Jusserand owes 






















Countess Moltke, 
wife of the Dan- 
ish Minister 


Madame Ibrahim 
Zia, of the-Turk- 
ish Embassy 


Madame Havenith, 
wife of the Belgian 
Minister 


his popularity to the originality of his ideas and the ver- 
satility of his talent, much of his material success is 
attributable to the counsel of a clever wife. 

Perhaps, however, the best proof of how much aid an 
intelligent helpmeet can be to a diplomatist lies in the 











Washington. Her four children, and the two boys in 
the legation, sons of the First Secretary, go to the pub- 
lic schools in good democratic fashion. 

So has the American girl smiled her way into success— 
into the diplomatic corps. In spite of the fact that we 
stand charged with the sin of breezy and assertive girl- 
hood, America really produces a vast preponderance of 
right-minded women; and because right-minded women 
generally try to adapt themselves to circumstances as 
they find them, these international i with for- 
eign diplomatists have been soccedatah kta may be 
even some soundness in the contention made recent 
in an after-dinner speech that “the American woman 
in Nucien dinianaty. 6: tbs Sas ¥ ng touch 
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She looks so familiar.” 


WHEN ONE IS YOUNG 


BY HELEN BAKER PARKER 


Illustrated by Herman Pfeifer 


NNIE ALDEN came down-stairs in a faded 
last year’s dress. Her clothing was packed, 
ready for the morrow’s departure. The 
dresses in the trunk were longer than the 
pink gingham she wore, garments fash- 
ioned by her own swift hands and the rheu- 

matic fingers of her mother, who, although an invalid, 
was one of the multitude of women who are kept about 
by the miracle of necessary toil. ; 

As the girl came down the steep, closed-in stair she 
was thinking, and smiling at the thought, that within 
another twenty-four hours the long-dreamed-of would 
have happened. She would be on her way to the city, 
to college, and life! The going away hung like a cloud 
over the little home. _ . 

“You're going out?” Mrs. Alden asked, smiling wist- 
fully, and trying to photograph in her mcmory for future 
comfort the curling yellow hair, the cheeks like the lining 
of a sca-shell, the blue, black-lashed eyes. Just so, with 
startling likeness, she had looked once—she was different 
now, worn and faded. 

“Yes, only to the store for another half yard of lace for 
my petticoat. And what do you think of my getting 
something for a sort of negligee to study in, evenings? 
I could make it to-night.” . 

“I guess there'd be time. I thought we’d get the toma- 
toes put up to-night,” suggested Mrs. Alden, gently. 
“You know, Annie, I can’t do much extra work when 
you're gone, and it is so hard to get help here, even—if 

e money.” 
SOT omoaey a the skeleton in the Alden closet, the 
ghost of what was not and had never been. Annie drew 
her new pointed shoe back and forth over the worn Ingrain 
ee aout believe,” she said, thinking aloud, “that I 
ever in my life did anything without counting the cost! 
When I get cloth for a dress I wonder whether I can do 
with a half yard less of goods. I couidn’t go to the city 
last Summer to visit because I was going this Fall. i S 
always been that way with everything, and half the 


pleasure of things is not thinking or worrying. I’m not 


even happy about going to-morrow—I know you don't 
want me to——” 


“Annie! Annie, dear!” 

“Tm needed here—to do things, common things like 
washing dishes and setting the table—things Lettie 
Johnson might just as well do for her board! And I feel 
as though you'll be skimping every hour! I can just sec 
you this Winter wearing that coat with the sleeves too 
full—and father not having his weekly papers. Qh, 
mother, I hate to be poor!” “s 

“Why, Annie, it’s all arranged—we'll be all right! 
You’re young, and you’ve got to have your opportunity. 
We've skimped before, dear,” soothed the woman, and 
laughed softly at her joke. “If only I can keep as strong 
as { am now we shall be comfortable as can be! And I 
wont try to get out any, the Winters are hard on me 
somehow, lately.” 

Annie hesitated at the threshhold. “Ill help with the 
tomatoes to-night,” she said in an expressionless voice. 

You'd better lie down. Vl get supper when I come 
back—you look all worn out!” 

There was almost anger in her young voice, an ill- 
defined protest at the fate that had set her people among 
the obscure, the unsuccessful. The girl often wondered 
at their colorless lives. They seemed to her to have SO 
little to live for; to be spurred eternally by the motive of 
sel{-preservation—not the absorbing, consuming fight as 
it 1s waged in the crowded city, but the slow, dull, lonely 
struggle in the small town. It seemed to Annic that her 
mother and father had never been young. She felt at 
times a certain aloofness, sure that they could not under- 
stand the ambitions. the dreams, that kept her awake 
at night, that made her sit up in her narrow white bed 
when the night train with its many lighted windows 
went through on its way to the longed-for city. 

She walked along the gray, dusty street. The women 
Annie passed seemed to her very tired, unspeakably 
plain and uninteresting, and she reflected critically how 
unfashionable their clothes were, how their skirts sagged, 







how straight their faded hair lay over th 

above all, how unromantic were their lives. 
Mr. Slocum, known locally as M. J., stood ; diy: 

doorway of his general store where, with friendly. 

he dispensed anything from bone buttons i 

Annie was accustomed to bearded, Coatless ie 

M. J., but she remembered with a throb of nik Lh 

to-morrow she would sec a different sort—shjvor 1 

some college fellows, with straight Gibson eh, by 

and the square chins and astonishing height h, 

illustrated stories. Sey, 

After she had bought the lace she walked on ; 
with her thoughts of the prosaic little village a ts 
had bestowed her, looking a farewell that had ici 
of pity but more of a glad sense of release—a te a 
white houses set far back from the street, the j - 
grass-plots, the round flower-beds bordered nie 

Old Lady Dodd rose stiffly from her Seti 
always took them in at the first hint of frost, for he : 
her only companions during the long Winter month 

‘“‘Annie!”’ she quavered asthmatically. «9 ‘ 7 
Wait a minute! Be you goin’ to-morrow? \| i 
tellin? me——’” si 

‘To-morrow, grandma,” smiled Annie, and big. 
faintly, for she had been caught thinking of a partici, 
handsome Freshman—she hoped he was dark anj 

‘My land sakes, yer ma’ll miss ye! I don't know ke. 
ever she’ll get along! But there! I guess she can j:: 
same’s me an’ all of us. Seems no longer ago than i« 
terday since my Mary went to the city. . . . [rj;, 
hard on yer ma fer a few days! But you're vourg 
You’ve got to have yer chance! I’ll send things into 
ma baking-days now’n’ then, she’s so fond o’ them j=; 
cinnamon cakes.” " 

Annie passed the square, box-like schoolhcuse yh: 
she had gone through the grades and high schol, ¢: 
worried a little about examinations, for the high sch 
was not of the first rank—a fact which added to x 
critical mood. 

Old man Ames stood in the post-office door reat 
a letter. Annie knew that it was from his son Ande, 
All the town would know it before the week was oe 
It would be chronicled in the village paper: “San, 
Ames heard from his son Andrew this week. Anis 
writes that he is doing well. Congratulations, Andres’ 

The strange old gentleman who had come out front: 
city in the Summer and who, it was rumored, pain 
real pictures, stood at the open door of the Ashton pir 
and smiled as though he had been looking for Am 
The two had never spoken save with the slow understar- 
ing gaze of those who pass daily in the village street. 

“Come in,” he invited, with a courtly bow, “and ¢ 
my new picture! I have finished it only this hour” 

Annie entered the room timidly and saw several a: 
vases. She remembered them all afterward, but att: 
time she saw only the woman on the easel, the painter: 
latest picture. | 

‘Is it any one I know?” she asked after a long tne 
“She looks so familiar.’ | 

“Does she?” cried the painter joyfully. “That is. 
You have made me most happy! I wanted her to. 

‘Wanted her to?” 

“IT wanted every one who saw her to feel that wi. 
Tcll me what you sec there, what kind of a woman ste 
scems to you—would you mind?” 

The joy of creation had not died out of the old ma: 
eyes. He still held palette and brush. “Think, ar 
tell me!” as | 

“It is a very sad face,” said Annie. “Tt—somebor- 
it has a strange effect upon me——”’ 

“Ves?” the old man interrupted eagerly. . 

“I don’t believe she ever had any good times st 
doesn’t seem to have ever been young—— 

“Go on!” begged the painter, exultantly. <i 

‘““_and she has been disappointed often—always, 
think—and she has gone without—— 

“Vou see that? You see the sacrifice? e 

“Yes, that is it—the sacrifice and patience! The! 
—I think the mouth is most familiar.” ee 

“Now, would you mind standing over in leo” 
corner?” ; | 

“Why—isn’t it wonderful!” exclaimed Anni, 
new position. ‘There’s a sort of light there } fe k 
lice, a soft yet bright light about the along te ‘ 
eyes. Why, she doesn’t look sad any more. 
very wise——”’ 

‘You see that?’ : 

“Yes! And I feel that she must have Ee 
many things and never forgotten. Who—who Is Ii: 

“T call the picture ‘Mother.’ ; ‘ 

“Oh! You had a model—you ve seen ~” 

“It is my own mother.” =a 

Your pihere? Annie looked wonderingly 3 be 
painter, for he was already an old et ovn—au! 

“It was painted from the memory © ed rising hor 
the faces I sec of other mothers. It eae 
much alike they are. It is fifty years to s/h 
her. I did not know it was to be the last me a. 

“You see— Shall I tell you? St Mira On 
you'll excuse the clutter. I've ead sort of i 
does that way, you know, ono a 
of joy, not stopping to eat or rest. ike 

‘Ves. tell st c don’t mind the clutter, I really 
it,” 

“IT went away from home men : 
thought then that the world neede a 
way with youth, eager for the market-p ould have dont 
less and I couldn’t wait. Another year es made 2m 
as well; two would have been still eee never mil 
sad mistakes in those first two years; ; 

that now. heir olde 

‘My mother and father needed ae Paget but | 
and my going meant great Sact! ce es 
seemed to me (natural, for them to B° 

(Continued on page 413] 
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c We Pay Our Respects to Them, and Also, Quite Differently, to Men Like 
ne Bejach, Vaughan and Wilbur 
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. BY WILLIAM HARD 

» 
Mapes 
oh Nee 
Me ay : 
By, HE women belonging to a church became "THE arguments for and against the extension of This must be admitted. Wecome then to the question: 
os interested in a little boy who used to attend property rights to married women are being polished Is it, or is it not, better that such a home should be 


the Sunday-school. He was poor, and he 
‘ didn't have the right clothes for church 
attendance. They gave him the clothes. 
Later on, they thought that he ought to 
go to high school. They raised the money for it. If they 
hadn’t raised it, he would have had to go to work rolling 
barrels in a grocery. He was grateful. 

He turned out to be a very religious youth and it 
occurred to the ladies at last that he would make an excel- 
lent minister. 7 

Behold him, then, in a theological school. a divinity 
student. At Christmas he gets consignments of fruit- 
cake from the kind ladies at home. And they pay his 
tuition and his board for him. 

Three years later came the grand day when he 

returned home to his little town to preach his first 
sermon. The church was full. All the ladies were 
present. 
_ The young minister arose in the pulpit and 
announced his text. The sermon that followed 
was worthy of the text. It carried out the meaning 
of the text logically and completely and uncom- 
promisingly. The text was: 

“Let the women keep silence in the churches.”’ 

HAT text has beer a favorite one for many 

centuries. The notion behind it persists even 
into the discussions now going on with regard to 
the legal property rights of women. It is felt that 
if women have a right to speak, if they have a 
right to have their say about their own property 
affairs, much destruction will result. 

For instance, Mr. Bagby of the upper house 
of the Texas Legislature is reported to have said 
in a recent debate that the bill giving married women 
control of their property would “tend to sever the sacred 
ties that exist between man and wife.”’ 

Now Senator Bagby was, ina way, right. He is an elo- 
quent man, and a man of discernment. 

It is certainly true that if a woman's property is en- 
tirely in the control of her husband, if everything that she 
owns is in his hands, why, then, he may be disagreeable 
to her, he may be brutal to her, he may make her life in 
his home almost intolerable, and yet the prospect of life 
outside his home will be even more intolerable. If she 
leaves, she will go out into the world destitute. 

On the other hand, if her property is really hers, and 
if she can take it with her when she goes, it is possible for 
her to resent cruelty and to make her escape from it. 

To that extent it is undeniable that the giving of prop- 
erty rights to women tends to disrupt the family. 


[? IS also undeniable that the giving of education to 

women tends, in just about the same way, to disrupt 
the family. The wife who can read, who can acquire 
knowledge, is better able to earn her own living, and she 
can turn more easily from her husband's home to self- 
support. 

Education, therefore, is a ‘‘menace’’ to the home. 

Suffrage also is a ‘‘menace” to the home. 

If a woman has her say about the tariff, her chances 
of differing with her husband are increased. 

_ it is plain, though, that suffrage is not so much a 

menace’’ as the other two rights that have been men- 
tioned. A controversy about the tariff might indeed 
cause the lady to want to leave home. But it is the 
right to own property and the right to have education 
and to learn how to earn her living that makes it read/y 
possible to leave home. 

I am inclined to think, therefore, that the argument 
against education and against property rights is very 
much stronger than the argument against suffrage. 

The man would be utterly dishonest who would deny 
that education and property rights together have dis- 
rupted many homes in all modern countries. The 
women who have gone out from them would have stayed 
4s them if they had been mentally and financially help- 
ess. 

_ Let us face the fact and Jet us ask ourselves the ques- 
tion which is, after all, the real question in the whole 
woman movement: 

Is it better that all women should be mentally and 
financially helpless, or that some homes, intolerable to 
women who are mentally and financially capable, should 
be disrupted? 

I speak here of separation, and not of divorce and 
remarriage, which is another question altogether. 


3 1 





Representative L. D, Be- 
jach of 
Legislature, author of 
Tennessee “Married 
Women’s Property Bill.” 


the 


up and brandished this year principally in the South— 
especially in Texas and Tennessee. 

In the North there are no States which have pro- 
ceeded so cautiously as Texas and Tennessee toward 
property independence for wives and mothers. 

One might conclude that the South was more conserya- 
tive at this point than the North. Such, however, is not 
historically the case. 

The very first moves toward property security for 
married women were made in the South. This fact is not 
usually known in the North and is not put down in the 
Northern text-books on the subject. 

The very first legislative act in any part of the English- 


Senator Horace W. Vaugh- 
the Tennessee an, who championed — the 
** Married Women’s Prop- 
erty Bal’ in’ the Tenas 

Legislature. year, 


Californtia. 


speaking world for the genuine enlargement of the prop- 
erty rights of married women was passed by the State 
of Mississippi in the year 1839. 

It provided that all slaves owned by a woman before 
her marriage or acquired by her after her marriage should 
be her own separate property and should not become the 
property of her husband. 

This was the real beginning of matrimonial property 
rights, in the modern statutory sense, for the women of 
the English-speaking race. 

In that very same year, in the State of Texas. there 
came into existence the first law (it has now had succes- 
sors in virtually all of the States of the Union) protecting 
a certain amount ot a man's land against being seized for 
his debts. 

This law, the homestead law, has now grown into a 
nation-wide institution. It is one of the most admired 
and one of the most admirable of all of our institutions. 
It secures the home, which is the shelter of the wife and 
the children, against the financial misfortunes of the hus- 
band. It was passed not merely for his benefit, but for 
the benefit of his wife and children. 

In both these innovations, therefore, (in matrimonial 
property-rights laws and in homestead laws), we must 
acknowledge the priority of the South. 

If now the South returns to its work and gives complete 
property rights to married women in all its States, it will 
be concluding the movement which it itself originated. 

The ‘mothers’ pension” movement, though it seems 
very different from the movements toward education 
and toward property rights, is an outgrowth from them. 
It makes married women more independent. 

Incidentally, therefore. it can not but “tend to sever 
the sacred ties that exist between man and wife,” in 
certain cases. : 

For instance, a woman has been deserted by her hus- 
band. He drank or he gambled or he fell in love with 
another woman, or he was simply by instinct a wanderer. 
He has left her, and she and her children are in extreme 
destitution. 

The State steps in and gives her an allowance on 
which to rear those children. 

It is clear that she will then have escaped from a great 
deal of the pressure which otherwise would be likely to 
force her to desire, and to try to accomplish, a reunion 
with her husband. 

If she can continue to bring up her present children 
without submitting herself again to a drunken or dissolute 
husband, she is likely, unless her love for him is over- 
powcring, to be satished with the existing situation and 
to rear her children on the allowance furnished her by 
the State without making any further effort to discover 
her husband and ta secure his return. 





Judge Curtis D. Wilbur of 
His new lai 
(mentioned below) is. the 
most extraordinary of the 


disrupted and should remain disrupted? In our answer 
to that question will be disclosed our view of the whole 
development toward independent motherhood that has 
been happening in this country ever since the enactment 


-of the Mississippi statute of 1839. 


ANY charity experts look with disfavor on the 

“mothers’ pensions’? movement because they are 

afraid that the State will not succeed in the philanthropy 
business. 

There is one man who clearly is not afraid. He looks at 
State philanthropy in all its forms with an unterrified eye. 
He is the most courageous person whose labors have been 

sighted by this department. He lives, naturally, 
in California; and his name is Curtis D. Wilbur. 
Mr. Wilbur is also known as Judge Wilbur. He 

)Y judges in the Juvenile Court of Los Angeles. 

, In the year 1907 he drafted an amendment 
to the Juvenile Court law which permitted Juve- 
nile Court judges to extend to mothers certain 
periodical payments of money constituting an un- 
recognized and unheralded “mothers” pensions” 
system. He has a place, therefore, pretty close 
to the spring of the recent torrent of ‘mothers’ 
pensions” laws in this country, and we have, ac- 
cordingly, a special interest in the stunning picce of 
legislation which he has suggested to the present 
California Legislature. 

It will stun almost anybody who will expose him- 
self to it. It isthe most complete attempt we have 
ever seen to abolish all kinds of poverty and to 
secure all kinds of education for the youth of a 
community, 


[* JUDGE WILBUR’S bill (Assembly Bill Number 15) 
we observe two sorts of funds: “relief funds’’ and 
“scholarship funds."’ Each county in the State is to have 
both kinds of funds; and the State itself will have both 
kinds, too. They are to be supported by taxation; but 
there is also to be an organized etfort to secure support 
for them from private philanthropy. 

Legislation has often laid it down that private officials 
should spend public money. Judge Wilbur reverses this, 


and has public ofticials administering private money. 


In order to bring private money into his funds Judge 
Wilbur uses an expert knowledge of human nature. He 
provides, for instance, that if anybody will donate a sum 
exceeding $5.000, it shall be carried on the books of the 
County Treasurer or on the books of the State Treasurer, 
with the name of the giver tied up to the name of the 
fund, thus: “The John Wilson Children’s Relief Fund,”’ 
or “The John Wilson Scholarship Fund.”’ 

This is certainly very much nicer than just paying 
your taxes and seeing your money mixed up with other 
people’s and separated from your family name forever. 

Further, the man who donates a million dollars or 
more to any of Judge Wilbur's funds will not only get a 
chance to attach his name for all time to his donation, 
but will have that name ‘“‘permanently displayed in a 
conspicuous place in every public-school building in 
the State of California.” 

Having secured the money in this way, Judge Wilbur 
proposes, in his bill, to use it for the two purposes which 
the names of his funds indicate. 

For instance: 

An allowance may be granted to any child between 
twelve and fifteen years of age, “where those charged 
with the support of said child are unable to keep said 
child in the public school without assistance.” 

And, again: 

Any “poor and worthy graduate of a High School” 
who wishes to go to the State University or to Leland 
Stanford Jr. University may approach the "State Scholar- 
ship Fund” and, having shown that he (or she) would 
“be benefited by a university education” but is unable 
financially to secure it. may be granted an allowance of 
twenty-five dollars a month, which must be repaid to 
the treasurer of the State of Califurnia within ten years 
after graduation. 

Putting all its provisions together, we may say that 
Judge Wilbur has produced the bill of the year. It 
proposes that all young people shall be given a chance 
to get enough physical food and enough mental food to 
satisfy their needs and to fit them fully and competently 
for adult life. A simple idea. But millions more of 
children will perish physically and mentally before the 
world reaches it. 
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MR. WALKER 


BY FLORIDA PIER 


Illustrated by Arthur William Brown 






RS. WALKER | : | : he was as uncomiin, | 
only want- ) PA Sa ee dois a = with sights to be« ‘ 

ed more but- ho" i) ms. —— SS es . i, 
u | eT i ee Se he was uneasy whe, [' 

ter, but she In- Alt ' aa ENS . A mao t- “a a, > , eee Sal a him If ‘i 
sisted that she k 1 AY Bit Hi aa— \ , mse. Tt was 2 5, . 
to ask for it, Her daugh- is We Oa ae, Bo) Cia furtiveness and plo, le 
ter doubted it, and her } He had thou th i 
husband begged in a gruff ited He 


panic not to risk the ex- 
posure of an encounter 
with the waiter. Mrs. 
Walker was so self-confi- 
dent as to catch the man’s 


an Inquiry into whay i 
Was which lay go dig, 
ingly on his heart, y: 
now felt that the ing 
would have to te la 


soon. Pari . Tr 
eye, but on his approach- * proved = ph 3)! 
ing and asking if madame that he recognized ay \\ 
wished anything, she thing would hae at 
submitted to family in- done about it, anit f 
fluence, and bowing her state was nearing d so 
— over i plate shook + ation. = att 
a flustered negative. i | The next morning 3 
Mr. Walker was relieved "a little party eae td 
but rendered testy by A the hotel and stragel y 
the narrowness of their few steps along the pans Iny 
escape. ment. Then they gy 
‘“There’s no use in ped. Mr. Walkerhan fo” 
your speaking French if terrupted his daughter; f°” 
you can’t. It only makes she was about to sig! an 
them laugh at us.” Mr. a cab, and while she 
Walker poked the inade- tested indignantly, th: [Fe *’ 
quate entrée on his plate shabby victorias ansie. a 
and scowled unhappily. ed her incipient gestur, 
‘But, father, they “Father, what ist 
aren’t laughing at us! - 


matter? You surely 
don’t think we're gui; 
to walk to the Louvre” 

“Well, don’t take ; 
cab.” Mr. Walker tre 
to walk on, but hi 


It’s—it’s provincial of us 
to think they are!” Miss 
Walker’s attempts to 
prod her parents into a 
cosmopolitan ease were 


wearing her into a settled 
querulousness. 
“They are laughing at 
us. Ever since I got to 
France I’ve felt I was 
being laughed at. They 
didn’t like us in England, 
but that didn’t matter, 


daughter stood firm. 
“But why not? |: 
what we all want to do’ 
“Take a car.” 
“We can’t. I don’: 
know how to tell a cary 
stop; besides, we didr' 





gO a 3 A 3 ask at the hotel whid J” 
because I didn't like SE a ee | > ia Aes, bus went by the Louver. = 

é . ; ONS OSE Re -e “ — Jaw Ei ows i) 
them. But these Paris [ Te | la cae ee Maen ' Don’t stand here ai f°: 
people are laughing at argue, father; get in ox " 
us!” snd 





Se of these cabs. please.” 


Out of the confused mass of sound the words ‘‘recepti Mr. Walker toot a 
longingly at some butter on the next table and said ts oe ted th Be 4 dics, W A aie ve uncertain step toward the curb, but was stopped by th 
r . hevire 3 gown" separated themselves and Mrs. Walker Pia ac eet pag © seed kik“ 
savagely, Well, they needn't laugh! ey re immoral, nodded sclamuily eagerness with which the cabmen gr 
and we're not.”’ 


won't.” His balk was complete. ‘You take a cai i 
“But, mother, they’re not immoral! It’s prudish of us 


: you want to—I’m going to walk!” 
to say they are. I'll ask for some butter for you if you hanged if I want to run to do most of the things they’ve “Father!” His daughter’s impatience rang loud. 


Mrs. Walker loo ke d 


























want me to; it’s perfectly simple to say.” made me do.” He always spoke of his wife and daughter “Tt’s all right, Mr. Walker, come along.” Her you - 
“No, you won’t. If I can’t ask for butter myself, I as “they.” “I can’t respect myself when I pay to get in man was more soothing in his manner. a 
won't have it. It’s ridiculous of your father to act so.” another man’s garden and stand looking at the outside “Jim Walker, I should think you'd been told cia 
The Walker family ate in silence. They were not en- of his house. 1 wouldn’t like him to see me there.” enough that the thing to do is to give them a franc whe ‘ 
joying themselves. It was almost three weeks since 1 thought those houses were terribly interesting; you're well out of the cab and then hide in the — 
their departure from America, and the task of behaving some eae famous had spent a night in almost all of shop. I guess you've got sense enough to do that.” The 
as though they were happy was telling on all of them. them.” The young man’s enthusiasms were inclusive smal]l party were now so self-conscious that with a con 
This was their first night in Paris and there had been a and warm. certed move they piled into the nearest cab more be 
difficult family scene before they descended to the di- “Maybe,” grunted Mr. Walker, “but if Oliver Crom- cause it would carry them away than because tt woul 
ning-room. Mr. Walker had refused to appear at dinner well and some more of those fellows had slept oftener in carry them to any place in particular. 
in anything but the gray suit which he had worn since their own beds it would be easier for us Americans.” te 
they left home, and the ladies of his family, not feeling You'll lke Paris better; everybody says it's fine. N REACHING the Louvre they made frst for t 
sure that their preference for evening dress was justified I'm going to the Louvre the first thing to-morrow. Salon Carré, pausing half-way up the stairs to gut 
by custom, had not insisted enough to carry their point. You ll enjoy the art in Paris.” the Winged Victory. They stood looking up at the ee 
They had scolded, and worried, and delayed the evening Do you think I will?” Mr. Walker seemed doubtful figure while descending tourists bumped into them. 27 
meal, but they were not sufficiently courageous to do and gloomy. The ladies, who had been uneasy and op- Walker gazed for what he felt to be the requ 
themselves what they felt would be exciting even if not pressed at the unusualness of his monopolizing the con- amount of time, then turned and looked at his {a 
strictly correct, and allow the obstreperous male to do versation, now burst forth with vivaciously verbal in- His daughter’s eyes were partially closed as though 
as he wished. The discussion had ended by their don- tentions for the morrow. The young man was invited to wished the Victory to feel that these first moments ee 
ning hats, veils and coats as though they had come in — accompany them on their rounds. The invitation was merely probationary, and that it would be some few ; 
late without time to go to their rooms. The appearance hardly necessary, as there was an instinct in most of the onds before Miss Walker would give ber entire ea 
of several of the other diners caused them to feel that members of the ship’s passenger list to feel a deep tion to the enthusiastic judgment of those who wate 
their subterfuge was unconvincing, and, ill at ease, they thankfulness when they reencountered each other on before her. Mrs. Walker stood with open mou 4 
blamed France! Even Miss Walker remembered a little land and to stand close, much as though they expected blank eyes, her face a little puckered with aa " 
yearningly that she had never felt ill at ease in America. an attack from the menacing foreigners about them. Mr. Walker looked at his wife he flushed du 4 aid 
' ’ _ During the conversation of the others, Mr. Walker re- touched her on the arm. ‘Come along, Emily, ath 
A TALL, jaunty young man in a gray sult much like tired into an abstraction which seemed a cavern of com- glancing about to see if any one had seen her s0.¥ 
Mr. Walker’s approached their table. He had the im- fort to him. It gave shelter, yet permitted a mistrustful could not feel to be one of her best momenis. ny 
possibly broad and astonishingly eavelike shoulders of all pecring forth at surrounding objects. He fingered his They entered the famous room, hude led toget ig 
his countrymen, as well as their slightly emasculate and pursed lips and gazed at a Frenchwoman wearing a gown uncertain as to what had better be looke@ wes: Jowly 
agreeable homeliness of voice and manner. He stopped without sleeves, but with a collar curling to the tip of Walker separated himself from the 0 pian 
by Miss Walker’s chair and remarked cheerily, “Haven't her extended chin. He shook his head dubiously as the made the tour of the four sides. 1MEM SS" a 
you finished yet? I was in such a hurry to begin that I voices of Germans at the next table rose above the the bench in the center and was breathing © 
bolted everything.” His hurry had a pause, however, as other sounds. ‘The Frenchwoman’s black hair covered the young man joined him. > {a 
he dropped into the vacant chair at their table and her ears, and she had an air of gloating sleepily over “Tt’s wonderful to think that this one ™ 


smiled at Miss Walker with open satisfaction. some secret knowledge that he felt he should never be 


~ erations of th 
“We were late.” Mr. Walker avidly took possession able to divine. It all troubled him many Ve 
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pe Se 
© | : + , ke n , = 
, and agitated the pronounced finest in art, isnt te ae 


’ : ‘ i is?” ething that was goi insi i d . his desire to | 
of the young man’s attention. “Say, do you like Paris? something that was going on inside him. in a voice made flat by his desire 
“Yes, I think it’s fine. Don’t you? ay This something had been going on ever since the Miss Walker’s father. = _ a 
“No, I don’t like anything I’ve seen since I've been third day at sea, and Mr. Walker was not accustomed to Mr. Walker raised his head 
away. I didn’t mind England much, but I didn’t like having his inner life make any claim on his attention. The big fellows said it was the t 


it. It’s about the same as America, only it makes you The first day out had been like Sunday and made him t the adjacent walls, t 
sae ‘I thought that when things got really foreign 'd think well of travel. The second idle day had seemed pti V a nea walk 700i 
get inte ested, but now we've peas aE and aa, area tobtay that pga Sunday. This, though a dis- slowly this time, and bef 
ond the first was foolish and t : crooked. 1cerling experience, ha i ‘ $xedt 
ee Sibed Acyace ion before in tv ra ears and I’ve ___ twice before and he was peeve’ te Sei. gnoe r 
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sese pictures differently. I’ve looked at them all twice, 
nd they don’t look great to me yet.” 

He sat down again and watched the other people as 
hey made the round of the room. They acted in divers 
rays, so that he had no means of knowing what were 
heir methods of communication with the pictures or 
he degree of their success. Presently he rose and went 
{ter his family. They had made great progress and 
vere at the far end of the gallery. Mrs. Walker was 


*; eated, gripping her large patent-leather hand-bag. The 
‘. wo others were examining minutely a small genre pic- 


i Vena 


ure. Mr. Walker collapsed by his wife’s side and for a 


-. ew minutes nothing 
-- yas said. 


isked. 
- egs got tired.” His 

wife did not cease 
; There was a little 
: Walker grinned 
slowly. Aching legs 
~ seemed to be the re- 
' sult they had both 


ed toward him: 


_ inson proposed to 


“way he's crazy 


. they only met on the 


“How’s this gal- 
ery?” he finally 


‘CA)] right. My 


watching the people. 
“So did mine.’’ 


silence and Mr. 


arrived at. 


Mrs. Walker lean- 
“Young Mr. Hutch- 


Helen last evening 
while they were 
driving in the Bois, 
and I guess she ac- 
cepted him. Any- 


about her.” 
‘‘He is? But 


ship, didn’t they?” 

“Yes, but she says 
they have so much 
in common. You 
see they're both aw- 
fully fond of art and 
nature and travel 
and all that.” 

“No!” Mr. Walker 


- turned quickly around and peered at the two young 


tailored backs as though desirous of surprising them 
into a display of some of the qualities they claimed 
to ;have in so strong a degree as to base a life com- 
panionship on. Disappointed in what he searched for, he 
withdrew his gaze and asked interestedly: ‘Ought I to 
congratulate them or say anything? Whois he, anyway?” 

“He’s all right. Helen knows all about his prospects 
and everything. You must pretend I haven’t told you 
until she admits that she has made up her mind. Hush! 
they’re coming now.” 


HEY approached, and Mr. Walker wore the abashed 
air of a father who does not wish to appear to 
intrude. 

‘Perfectly exquisite things!” breathed the young 
woman weightily as she sank on to the bench beside her 
parents. 

“It’s just the beginning, Mr. Walker,’’ announced her 
companion cheerily; ‘‘the best things in Europe are nght 
here in Paris. What are you going to sce this after- 
noon?” 

Mr. Walker tried to laugh, but there was a pathos in 
his attempt. With his legs sticking straight out in front 
of him and his hat swinging in his limp hand he shook 
his head and sighed out, “I don’t know.” 

‘‘There’s Napoleon’s tomb.’’ It was Mrs. Walker who 
spoke. 

Her husband wilted a shade more. “I always meant 
to read a life of Napoleon,” he sighed, ‘“‘but I never got 
at it, somehow. I don’t see what’s the use of my seeing 
his tomb.” 

‘Why not go to Versailles, then?’”? Young Hutchinson 
Was taking his turn. 

‘Where all the kings lived? I don’t know anything 
about them either. If any history’s stuck in my head 
I've fastened it to the wrong date by this time. The lot 
of them were no good—that’s all I can remember; and if 
you haven’t got any more than that to say about a 
man, I don’t believe in going to see his house.” 

His wife gave a little flounce and ejaculated quickly: 

_ “Well, I think it’s awful to come all this way and feel 
like that.” Her worry seemed to be much the same as 
though eatables had suddenly spoiled on her hands after 
trouble taken with them. 

“I know it’s awful, and I don’t say that I won't find 
something yet in Europe that I’ll like well enough; only 
I haven’t had a good time so far, and I’ve tried. I keep 
thinking that I’d like to know if the new furnace works 
all right.”’ 

His daughter’s raw preciousness caused her to de- 
mand explosively, ‘Then you think it more necessary 
to warm our bodies than to nourish our souls?” 

Mr. Walker waited a moment before answering, then 
remarked with flat tenacity, “I don’t know.” An em- 
barrassed pause followed, which was broken by Mrs. 
Walker’s rising brusquely and marching back the way 
they had come, the others trailing silently after her. 

At luncheon Mr. Walker said little. He ate what was 
placed before him with a meekness that was half dejec- 
tion and half an earnest desire to escape notice of any 
kind. When the meal was over, Mrs. and Miss Walker 
asked him what he was going to do. He returned the 
question, and his wife announced with a firmness that 


perhaps implied an expectation of attempts to dissuade 
her, that she was going to a dressmaker’s, one of the 
best in Paris. A dismayed contraction of Mr. Walker's 
eyes was his only answer, and turning to his daughter he 
asked, *‘What chu’ doin’, Helen?” 

‘“T’m going to the Luxembourg Galleries and after that 
to Notre Dame. You ought to see the cathedral, 
father.”’ 

Mr. Walker shook his head. ‘‘Nope, I'll go with your 
mother. I can’t stand any more pictures to-day, and 


I'm not going to shuffle around any more churches and 
gawk up at the roofs. 


I’ve always gone to service in a 





‘You take a cab if you want to—I’m going to walk!” 


church, and I haven’t the training to know what else it is 
people go to a church for.” 

The two women exchanged glances at this oddly per- 
verse assumption of humility on the part of Mr. Walker. 
In their opinion he was acting queerly, and they were 
uncomfortable and impatient. Their eyes parted on a 
mutual flicker of martyrdom, and Mrs. Walker carried 
off her husband as one who bore a prickly burden. By 
the time they reached the dressmaker her brave self- 
confidence had weakened and the belligerent stiffness of 
her spine had turned to an abashed bend. In the vesti- 
bule of the building they were confronted by an untrust- 
worthy elevator without attendant, which was suspend- 
ed in a shaft much too big for it. From the size of the 
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that their sensation was that of being marooned in a sea 
of conspicuousness. As the elegant woman left them 
their eyes followed her amazedly. She was dressed in 
brown linen stays which turned into a petticoat at the 
bottom and a bodice at the top. The effect of this 
curious costume was to display her figure so entirely as 
to have been indecent had her figure been any less in- 
human than it was. Saved from indecency she had 
been abandoned to weirdness, and the elaboration of 
her coiffure caused her to appear undressed though her 
strange garb covered her completely. Mr. Walker made 
his face into an immobile mask, not only managing to 
ignore this young woman, but the four or five others as 
well who strolled about the room. Mrs. Walker's con- 
dition was a much more serious one. Her jaw dropped 
and her breast heaved with suddenly summoned respect- 
ability. There was an incorruptible rigor about her 
dilated nostrils which implied that nothing but the cause 
of clothes could induce her to endure such things. 

In a few minutes they were approached by two young 
women, while a wave of languorous activity passed over 
those more distant, and one of them disappeared with 
meaning. Out of the confused mass of sound that 
reached Mrs. Walker's ears the words ‘‘reception gown” 
separated themselves and she nodded solemnly. The 
young ladies now scattered in all directions and the 
maze of their movements presently simplified itself into 
the entry of one of them gowned in brown velvet ac- 
companied by another who explained the beauty of the 
thing worn. The four blameless American eyes moved 
from right to left as the dreamy creature glided back 
and forth before them. 


RS. WALKER was keenly conscious of her hus- 
band’s being beside her. She felt the force of his 
silent presence and said through dry lips, ‘Something 
simpler; yes, simpler, more simple.”” She took in her 
husband’s face with the tail of her eye and added, ‘‘And 
fuller, fuller, more material.’’ 

At this Mr. Walker threw her a comic eye, but refused 
to break his silence. He seemed more comfortable, how- 
ever, and looked at his wife as though he unexpectedly 
found something familiar in her appearance. 

The entrance of two young women in flesh-colored 
cloth and cherry satin, veiled in black, caused) Mrs. 
Walker to feel that neither her request for something 
simpler nor for something fuller had been understood. 
She was baffled, and did not let her gaze rise above the 
neckbands of the gowns. She had no desire to see the 
thoughts of the perambulators as depicted in their faces. 
More gowns appeared and the bilingual chatter increased 
in complexity. She heard desires and tastes attributed 
to her of which she knew herself to be wholly innocent. 
Helpless, speechless, she was uncertain as to whether 
she had not already purchased one of those things, but 
entirely unaware which it might be. She felt numbed 
and incapable of leaving or acting in any way decisively. 

It was awful, but it could go on forever if it depended 
on her to dispel ‘the haze that surrounded them. The 
group of feminine personages were now leaning toward her 
with obsequious expectancy. They apparently thought 
it high time for her to say something of a definite finan- 
cial character. She looked at the garish, cxaggerated 
gown, she gazed appealingly into the circle of faces. In- 
articulate murmurs rose to her lips, but they made nothing 
of themselves and she was power- 
less to aid them. The pause was 
becoming slightly hostile when 
Mr. Walker rose, thrust his hand 
into his pocket. and quickly, as 
though he were dealing out cards, 
put a coin into the hand of cach 
of the young women. One 
American and five pairs of French 
mouths opened in] amazement, 
but Mr. Walker was unmoved. 
He closed his purse with a snap 
and said loudly, “P’ve taken up 
your time and Ill pay for it. 
You've all done your best, but 
my wife isn't going to wear any 
of those things. She couldn't. 
Good morning.” And grasping 
his wife by the elbow he walked 
from the place, honest and un- 
ashamed. His wife clattered 
down the stairs after him, thank- 
ful but protesting. 

“Oh, Jim!” she whimpered, “I 
feel utterly disgraced. I] don't 
know how you could do such a 
thing. Id rather have bought 
something and not worn it. I 
don’t know what the lady that 
gave me the address will think of 
me if she should hear of what you 





“Young Mr. Hutchinson proposed to Helen last evening "’ did! It was awful! I = 


small cage, whoever entered was sure to be squeezed, 
while from its genera] tricky air there seemed an added 
likelihood of being dropped. The elevator and its ofh- 
cious little buttons were on the point of vanquishing 
Mrs. Walker when her husband suddenly assumed com- 
mand. He in some way contrived to make it carry 
them to the third floor, which happened to be their des- 
tination, so that by the time they arrived it was Mr. 
Walker who had the upper hand. 

The large and frivolously furnished salon which they 
now entered was not made to appear less formidable 
by the approach of a disreputably elegant woman who 
purred a few incomprehensible remarks in a soothing, 
insulting tone. She seated them, not in a corner as they 
would have preferred, but in the center of the room so 





On the bottom step Mr. Walk- 
er paused fora moment. ‘Emily, 
stop talking. I know what I'm 
about. You come along with me.” She followed at 
his heels while he masterfully took a cab. Silently she 
sat by his side as they drove, watching him as he gave 
a gold piece to the cabman, and only when they entered 
the writing-room of the American Express Company, 
did she touch his arm and say, “Jim, what are you 
going to do here?” 

He marched to a corner seat and taking off his hat 
wiped reflectively the leather facing. For a protracted 
moment he gazed at his wife and then slowly and sol- 
emnly he winked. This demonstration was emphasized 
by a deliberate wag of the head, and on that he spoke: 

“DPve come here because it’s the only place in Paris 
where I can talk comfortably, and I'm going to talk, 

[Continucd/on “pace 414] 
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Paris Modistes and 


Spring Hats from Virot, Georgette, 


Photographs by 


Hat of dark blue straw trimmed with a blue ribbon and a bunch of 
dark roses. Feitz-Boyer. 


Hat of white crépe draped on black straw brim and trimmed with chil 
Osprey. Heitz-Boyer, 


Hat of red Belgian straw trimmed with crimson wings. Marie-Croztt 


Hay. of black satin with draped crown tied with moiré ribbon and 
frommed with fawn ostrich Amazone feather, Heitz-Boyer. 


Hat of black straw faced with satin and trimmed with a bunch of ostric 
feathers. Georgette. 


Mal of black picot with brown ostrich feather fringe and feathers. 
ashionable silhouette long at the back. Georgette. 
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‘ Their New Millinery | 
| 


“ Marie-Crozet and Heitz-Boyer 


l’Atelier Taponier 


1. Hat of black English picot with gathered crown of blue silk and blue | | 
quill and feather tuft. Marie-Crozet. 

2. Hat of black English picot with osprey of suéde-colored ostrich feather. 
Virot. 

3. Hat of brown straw with beige velvet shirred border and drapery and ; 
vautour bunch at the side of front. Georgette. . 


4. Hat of black English picot with head and feather of uncurled beige ostrich 
feather. Marie-Croset. 





a 
3. Hat of dark blue Straw with dark blue ribbon draped round the crown { ‘ oa, 
and black ‘‘numidie’’ osprey at the back. Georgette. eae , 
6. Hat of black tulle shirred on wire with bands of tulle at the edge, around a 
ine crown and tied in a bow at the side. Trimming of paradise ospreys v F 
at the side. Virot. ! 
2 % 
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Waist 6136 
[Described on page 366] 


When this waist is combined “with a plain two- 
piece skirt as in the ilustration, one yard and 
five-cighths of striped Eponge forty inches wide, 
with three yards and one-half of plain thirty-six 
inches wide, will be required for the medium size. 
Other materials which will make up effectively 
in this fashion are plain and striped cotton voile, 
plain and figured crépe, all-over embroidery with 
linen, charmeuse and faille silks, 
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Waist 6130; skirt 6131 
[Described on page 366] 


Three yards and one-quarter of pl, 
crépe thirty-two inches wide and three 
a yard of lace eighteen inches wide for the Pointed 
collar will be required for the Russian blouse as 
ut is illustrated jn medium sire. Uhree yards 
of figured crépe thirty-two inches wide will be 
required for the skirt. The Contrasting blouse 
idea is found in a real number of the Spring 
gowns which have appeared. ‘ 


Lin cotlon 
-elghths of 


, 


fort Y inches wide and ¢ 


Dress 6159 
(Described on page 366] 
Three vards of Colton 


one yard and three 
lLy-lwo inches wide 


MSerltion wil] be 
SIZE aS showy Ubove. 


weaves predominate in Suy 


the corded collons are in favor also. 


design, 


equally suitable to this 








ratine forty inches z 
“quarters of figured cré pe thir- 
three-eighths of a yard of net 

wo yards and Jive-eighths of 
required for the dress iM medium 
The ratine and the cré pe 
umer fabrics, though 
They are 
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Coat 6112; skirt 615! 


‘ 5+ chirt 6 51 on page 3 
(Coat 6112 described on page 395; skirt 615 


. rr ie | d 
The coat in medium size will sae wide 
and seven-eighths of chiffon ad - ribbon, THt 
and four yards and one-ha f U ot seca 
skirt with a waist having long + fof dimity hi 
require three yards and one-h “center portitt 
lwo inches wide for the skirt an a forty snckt 
of waist, one yard and pas eeoe and one ya" 
wide for the side bodies and slec 
and one-quarter of insertion. 
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Waist 6104; skirt 6105 
‘ [Described on page 367] 


_ When these designs are combined as in the 
illustration above, four yards and three-quarters 
of charmeuse forty inches wide and three-cighths 
of a yard of lace eighteen inches wide for the collar 
will be required for the dress in medium size. 
Only very soft materials such as this or crépe de 
Chine, crépe meteor, voile, chiffon or lace net 
Should be used for the shirred waist. The skirt 
ts suitable for heavier fabrics. 
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Dress 6135 


[Described on page 395] 


Six yards and one-quarler of figured crépe 
thirly-two inches wide, one-half yard of plain 
of the same width for the collar, one yard and one- 
quarter of insertion and three yards and one-half 
of ball fringe will be required for the dress in me- 
dium size as illustrated above. It will be charm- 


ing also in colton voile or dimily, with insertion 
edging the peplum, collar and closing, and in linen 
or silk. 
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Waist 6120; skirt 6121 
[Described on page 367} 


When these designs are combined as illustrated, 
four yards and three-quarters of colored ratine 
forty inches wide and three-eighths of a yard of 
white twenty-seven inches wide for the collar and 
cuffs will be required for the dress in medium 
size. A design for the embroidery on the collar 
and cuffs may be obtained in an adaptation of a 
Butterick transfer design. Wool embroidery done 
in Bulgarian colors is a fashionable trimming. 


PRED PLUS VLEET PLES 
RAO SAAT AAO ACIS 
Digitized by IX 
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Waist 6109; skirt 6110 
[Described on page 395] 


As these designs both use straight edges «ith 
good effect and without waste, they are recom- 
mended for bordered materials. The dress made 
from the medium size will require five yards and 
one-quarter of bordered colton voile forty-ne- 
inches wide and one-half yard of material eight- 
een inches wide for a yoke-facing. Bordered 
crépes, printed silks, printed muslins and foun- 
cing and plain, soft materials may also be used, 
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THE BALKAN BLOUSE COAT 


IT TURNS OUT TO BE VERY TAKING AND IS BECOMING POPU 


COAT which is beginning to be seen a good 
deal now in the shops and on well-dressed women 
is shown in design 6125. When it first appeared 
its long blouse and belt resting on the hips 

seemed somewhat revolutionary after the raised waist- 
lines we were accustomed to, but it took for all that, and 
is now become one of the accepted Spring styles. This 
design may be used tor either of two favorite versions of 
the style, that with the blouse gathered into a peplum 
or that gathered into a wide belt, and may be in either 
of two lengths. The body is in one with the upper part 
of either of two styles of full-length sleeves. A design 
for scalloping the closing as in the small view may be 
obtained in a Butterick transfer. This is an excellent 
idea for trimming a linen coat. 

For a woman of medium size two yards and three- 
eighths of material forty-four inches wide will be required 
for the coat with the wide belt. ha ae nok ’ 

Design 6125 may be obtained in six sizes, from thirty- 
two to forty-two inches bust measure, price fitteen cents. 


WHETHER it can be referred to the influence of the 

Balkan war or not, the bolero has certainly come 
back. There are bolero jackets shown as part of Sum- 
mer suits, and boléros making the trimming of new gowns 
and waists. One used as part of a waist is shown in de- 
sign 6150 which consists of outside portions, a French 
lining and a bolero. The lining may be in high or open 
neck; the bolero, which is cut with body in one with the 
upper part of the one-seam sleeves. mav have full-length 
or shorter sleeves and be with or without the collar and 
cuffs. The waist is closed at the front and may be made 
separately or attached to a skirt. 

For a woman of medium size. one yard and one-quar- 
ter of material forty inches wide. with one vard and three- 
quarters of contrasting material twenty-seven inches 
wide for the outside portions and girdle. will be required 
tor the waist with full-length sleeves. 

Design 6150 may be obtained in six sizes. from thirty- 
two to forty-two inches bust measure. Price tfteen 
cents. 


WIEN the drapery in 6151 is rounded Up In front as 

~Y onthe colored page. the lower edge is a straight 
edge. and flouncing and bordered material may be used. 
With or without a plaited portion inserted. at the lower 
part it offers a delightful solution for the problem of 
draping borders. If you wish to cut the drapery in even 
clearing length or just rounded slightly at the front 
corners you loose the straight edge. but vou have a 
graceful skirt for other soft: materials. You can then 
dispense with the three-piece foundation skirt. This has 
a regulation waistline while the one or two piece drapery 
has a slightly raised waistline where it js plaited at the 
sides and back, It measures at the lower ede about One 
vard and three-cighths in medium size. The design may 
be made as a separate skirt or attached to a Waist. 

For a woman of medium size. three vards of material 
thirty-six or more inches wide will be required for the 
two-piece drapery. 

Design 6151 may be obtained in seven sizes, from 
twenty-two to thirty-four inches waist) measure price 
nfteen cents. 





hese long-w 
Shown with plain skirts 
silk with draped skirts, 
plain two-piece skirt as in the j 
of ratine fort y inches x 


will be required for th tt : 
tum size, A design for the en ; eSieidreoe 
wools, may be obtained in a By 


cloth, crépe de Chine Tie toad 
€, morré, liz 
materials used for these coals, ven and colton cords are other 


LAR 


NE does not have to hesitat : 
the question of how to make 1 2 
afternoon dress. The answer is almost j ; but ng 
a Russian blouse and a draped skirt, ‘tae “i 
good-looking Russian blouse-waist js shove atts 
6114. It is cut with body in one with then de 
of full-length or shorter one-seam PPE Ft 


either of two styles of collar and ae Ne here 


drawn down. The three-piece i 
slightly raised waistline, A body Bigs os is 
omitted. Almost any material from brvedcoe wet 
chiffon to chambray may be made in this wa 
round collar may be of lace or Bulgarian embreit 
For a woman of medium size, two yards and 
eighths of materia] thirty-six inches wide duties Seep. 
of a yard of contrasting material eighteen or more j : 
wide for the round collar Will be required {or Stee 
with full-length sleeves. - 
Design 6114 may be obtained in Seven sizes, from thi. 


ty-two to forty-four inches bust Measure, price file 
cents. 






























































] N DESIGN 6115 the drapery is caught Up at the le 

side of the front and the right side of the baci of 3 
two-piece skirt, having a tuck seam at those points ands 
dart or gathers on the hips when made with a slight 
raised waistline. In back there is always a little path. 
ered fulness and with a regulation waistline there are 
Ways gathers at the sides too. Though the folds 3 
most shake out between the two points of drapery they 
cause a slightly bouffant effect on that side at about th: 
knee which with the narrow lower edge gives the tes 
lapering silhouette. You remember one of the Frenc 
dressmakers said recently, “Skirts are wider but no! 
the bottom.’ In medium size the lower edge of thi 
~kirt measures about one yard and one-half aroun 
It may be in either «i 
two outlines at thy 
front, that is, have ; 
straight line or th 
under corner rounded 
up to showa glimpse i 








material forty or mor 
inches viel be re- 
quired. 

Design 6115 may be 
obtained in seven size, 
from twenty-two to 
thirty-four inches wais 
measure, price fiftee: 
cents. 


Coat 6125 


aisle SE Ik se 
waisted Russian or Balkan blouse-coals are usually 


though Some good examples are seen in 
When design 6125 is combined with a 
gustraiion, four yards and one-half 
‘7de and one yard of satin fwenty inche: 
for the collar and girdle x : ¢ se Sia 
tbroidery, which is done in colored 
“erick transfer, Wool rep, broad- 
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Dress 6117 
When the ladies’ dress 6117 is made as it is illustrated above, three yards and one-half of linen forty- 


four inches wide and three-eighths of a yard of batiste twenty or more inches wide for the dainty collar 


is required for a woman of medium size. For the motifs which are carried out in wool embroidery, 
@ Butterick transfer design may be obtained. This is an excellent model for the fashionable cotton 


ratine and éponge, and also for a frock of faille or poplin. 
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Dress 6107 


When the ladies’ dress 6107 is made as it is illustrated above, four yards and one-quarter of flowered 
silk forty inches wide and one-half yard of cream net also forty inches wide, for the yoke, are required 
for a woman of medium size. The flowered designs in silks are most fashionable and y increase 

t 





their vogue. Several new schools of designing are crealing a variety @f these flor in most 


original conceptions. They require, in fact, allow, onty aime , 
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THE RULING RUSSIAN IDEA 


APPEARS IN NEW BLOUSES IN VARIOUS ADAPTATIONS 
SILK CUTAWAY COATS ARE WORN WITH LIGHT DRESSEsg 


ANY dressy three-piece costumes 
sent out by the great Paris cou- 
turiers have a loose wrap of con- 
trasting color trimmed with the 
color of the dress. These wraps 
are also worn with quite separate 

silk or lingerie dresses and fill a long-felt need in the 
Summer wardrobe. The wrap shown here on the 
figure, for which design 6129 may be obtained, has body 
in one with the upper part of the sleeves and a long 
collar in hood effect or in round outline at the back. 
It is sharply cut away in front and may be in any of 
three outlines at the lower edge at the back, where 
its length is thirty-nine inches. 

For a woman of medium size, two yards and one- 
half of material forty-four inches wide and four yards 
and one-half of marabou trimming will be required 
for the wrap as shown in one small back view. 

Design 6129 may be obtained in eight sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty-six inches bust measure, price 
fifteen cents. 


ESIGN 6130 is for a Russian blouse-waist with 
a front closing and dropped shoulders. It has 
body in one with the upper part of either of two styles 
of full-length one-seam sleeves or shorter sleeves, 
high or slightly open neck and may be bloused or drawn 
down. For the three-piece peplum which is attached 
at a slightly raised waistline and is in either of two out- 
lines at the front a skirt extension may be substituted 
if preferred. The design may be made as a separate 
waist or attached to a skirt as a one-piece dress. 

For a woman of medium size, two yards and three- 
quarters of material forty inches wide will be required 
for the waist with the peplum. 

Design 61380 may be obtained in cight sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty-six inches bust measure, price 
fifteen cents. 





6129 


HE two-piece skirt shown in design 6131 is a 
popular model for a tailored suit skirt. Yes. 
for a cloth suit skirt even though it is draped, for it is 
given a tailored air by the wide tuck at the center of 
the front and back. It may be fitted with darts or 
gathers at the sides when made with a slightly raised 
waistline, or with gathers in regulation waistline. but 
has always some fulness at the top of the back. The 
closing may be at the front or back. The length is 
clearing and the width at the lower edge about one 
yard and five-cighths in medium size. For the design 
made as a separate skirt, or as part of a dress, woo! 
rep, foulard and cotton ratine are suitable. 
For a woman of medium size, two yards and three- 
quarters of material forty inches wide will be required. 
Design 6131 may be obtained in eight sizes, from 
twenty-two to thirty-six inches waist measure, price 
fifteen cents. 















Wrap 6129; skirt 6162 
[Skirt 6162 described on page 368] 


Two yards and one-half of moiré silk forty-four inches wide for 
the coat and three yards and one-quarter of while moiré forty- 
Sour inches wide for the skirt, collar and cu ffs will be required for 
the designs in medium size as they are illustrated above. The 


, embroidered chiffon, voile all-over lace, colton 
. , colton 
velours and colton broché. It forms an ideal wrap for wearing 


li ! 
le, fekecesd on the street and at the beach. The hooded 


yy bsg and slight fulness at the 
) top of the back, measyr. 


[ESIGN 6159 contains an interes 
for the combination of two materials, 4 
use of two materials is one of the features of th; se 
fashions which has great practical value iby 
one to make a street dress with a lighter ities ‘. 
the body and arm and it permits of effective malig ‘ 
over. From design 6159, for instance. q dress of 
ton ratine, linen or the heavy corded cottons * 
made with the waist practically all of all-o hg 
broidery, Jr one of broadcloth or wool €ponge ss = 
the upper part of silk, or one of silk can haa 
body and sleeves. And an old dress can have 4 pre. 
tically all new waist. The dress Consists of see 
Waist which may be bloused or drawn down, with bod 
in one with the upper part of full-length or : 
ae one-seam sleeves, hi 
F, | French neck, wi or 
without the long 
y, cuffs or a body lining and 
pes “ a three or four piece skin 
My } attached at a slightly 
af raised waistline in clear. 
, ing length with plaits gt 
the lower part of the front 


ting SUBLestion 





ing with plaiis drawn oyt 
about two yards at the 
lower edge. 

lor a woman of medi- 
um size, three yards and 
three-quarters of materi. 
| al thirty-two inches wide 
with one yard and one-half thirty-six inches wide for 
the body and sleeves will be required for the dress 
with the four-piece skirt. 

Design 6159 may be obtained ip seven sizes, from 


thirty-two to forty-four inches bust measure, price 
fifteen cents. 


cK 


Pye ai (ah 





6159 


N DESIGN 6136 for a ladies’ waist, the overblouse 
with the peplum is in line with the ruling Russian 
idea. Without the peplum it is of the fashionable 
jumper order. The waist may be bloused or drawn 
down and be made in high, French round or square 
neck. The overblouse is sleeveless, but full-length ot 
shorter siceves are sewed into the slightly deep am- 
holes of the blouse-waist. A body lining is optional. 
The two-piece peplum may be worn at aslightly raised 
or regulation waistline. The design may be madeasa 
separate waist or attached to a skirt. 
lor a woman of medium size, one yard and five- 
cighths of all-over embroidery forty inches wide, with 
one yard and three-eighths thirty-six inches wide for 
the blouse, will be required with the peplum. 
Design 6136 may be obtained in seven sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty-four inches bust measure, price 
fifteen cents. 
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MORE AND MORE DRAPERY 


IS USED IN SKIRTS MADE OF SOFT SILKS AND SATINS 


BLOUSES 


HARMING silk and cotton ratine suits are 
being shown for the Summer trade having little 
short boleros for the jacket part. Matching the 
skirt they form part of two and three piece cos- 
tumes, but in a contrasting material they are worn 
over quite separate dresses as a little extra touch of 
chic. With a dress with which they match or con- 
trast they are a useful thing in Summer, as well as 
something new and smart. They frequently add 
just the amount of warmth which is needed or they 
give one the feeling of having a coat on without a 
burdensome warmth. De- 
sign 6157 is a model for « 
simple bolero jacket. Its 
body is in one with the up- 
per part of the sleeves and i! 
may be with or without thie 
collar. The sleeves are 
three-quarter length, for 
that is considered the appro- 
priate style for such a coat. 
For a woman of medium 
size, one yard and onc- 
quarter of material thirty- 
6157 six inches wide will be re- 
quired for the jacket will 
out the collar and six yards and one-quarter 0! 
ribbon two inches wide for ruchings. 
Design 6157 may be obtained in six sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty-two inches bust measure, pricc 
fifteen cents. 





OME of the new dropped-shoulder waists 0! 
soft silks or thin materials are made will 
shirrings along the shoulder seam. ‘Their soft fu! 
ness is delightfully becoming to slender womei. 
especially so when bloused somewhat over thc 
belt in the modern way. In design 6104 the shir 
rings may be tucked or corded and the waist mi 
be bloused or drawn down. Its body is in one wil! 
the upper part of full-length or shorter one-sca' 
sleeves, and its French lining is in high or open neck. 
It may be made as a separate waist or attached to « 
skirt as a one-piece dress of crépe de Chine, cre) 
meteor, voile, marquisette, chiffon, lace net, cotto: 
voile and crépe. 

For a woman of medium size, one yard aii! 
three-quarters of material forty inches wide will |). 
required for the waist with shorter sleeves, and onc 
half yard of net forty inches wide or lace eighteci: 
inches wide for the straight collar and yoke-facing 

Design 6104 may be obtained in six sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty-two inches bust measure, priv 
fifteen cents. 


A? THE vogue of drapery becomes more i111! 
more assured, an increasing amount of it 15 
demanded. In a dressy skirt now one wants more 
than a touch—one wants enough to give the ne\\ 
silhouette, which is wider in the middle of the figure. 
In design 6105 there is a good bit of drapery at |) 
left side, but the construction of the skirt is stil! 
simple. In very wide material it may be cut in onc 
picce, or in two in narrower. It isin clearing leng! |), 
has a slightly raised waistline and slight fulness «' 
the top of the back, and may be with or without an 
inserted plaited section at the lower part of the lc! 
side. Without the plaited section it measures 
about onc yard and one-quarter at the lower edge i 
medium size. The design may be made as a se)).- 
rate skirt or attached to a waist. 

For a woman of medium size, three yards 0! 
matcrial forty inches wide will be required for ‘lic 
skirt cut lengthwise. 

Design 6105 may be obtained in eight sizes, from 
twenty-two to thirty-six inches waist measure, 
price fifteen cents. 





6105 6104 
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OF CREPE DE CHINE AND 
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Jacket 61 97° Skirt 6121 


LV Jee Wl at 
costume illustrated he 
charmeuse forty 
aot all over lace eight Chl nM He¢ 
the medium size. With a blouse ¢ 
di signs - ill make dad CO lume 72 i e h im be worn lo any 
fiernoon function. The jacket ts, 


wever, nol lronrle 1 lo 
this use. It may be made of cotton) irne, piqué or linen as 
part of a jaunty morning suil; and of satin, taffeta, matelassé 
or novelly silk as a separate coatee Jor wearing with sur 
or lingerie dresses. One sces them of plain colored taffeta 


with figured colton crépe frocks and of Pompadour suk 
with one-toned silk or mull dresses. 










































6121 6120 


NET ARE SHIRRED 


ESIGN 6126, as it is illustrated on page 361, 

gains great distinction from the cutaway lines 
of its peplum, but if these lines are not becoming it 
will still make a smart blouse with the closing con- 
tinued in a straight line to an even lower edge. It 
is then a typically Russian blouse, and a high neck 
with a standing collar and long sleeves will be in 
keeping. A slight blouse over the belt is found in 
nearly all waists now, Russian or not, but again 
if this is not becoming it may be drawn down. 
The neck may be high or slightly open with a pretty 
pointed collar, the sleeves, 
which are sewed into regu- 
lation armholes, may be 
full length in either of two 
styles or shorter, and the 
one or two piece peplum 
may be worn at a regula- 
tion or slightly raised 
waistline. A body lining 
Is an optional part of the 
design, which may be made 
as a separate waist or at- 
tached to a skirt as a one- 
plece dress of cotton ra- 6157 
tine, the corded cottons, 
linen, cotton crepe, all-over embroidery or lace, 
chiffon. wool rep, broadcloth, charmeuse, broché, 
tatleta or moire. 
for a woman of medium size, three yards and 
one-quarter of material thirty- 
six inches wide, or two yards 
and five-eighths forty -four 
inches wide, or two yards and 
one-quarter fifty inches wide, 
will be required. One-quarter 
yard of material eighteen or 
more inches wide will be re- 
quired for the pointed collar. 

Design 6120 may be ob- 

tained in seven sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty-four inches 
bust measure, price fifteen 
cents. 





"THE design 6121 shows a 
skirt used by one of the 
great French dressmakers for 
wool and cotton as well as silk 
materials. You might guess 
that it was French from the 
originality of the design and 
the rather daring arrangement 
of drapery at the waistline in 


Ze front, but you will be sur- 


prised to find how simple is 
the construction of the skirt. 
It is cut in only two pieces, 
scthered at the sides in slightly 
riuls stline or gathered in regulation waistline. 
ly back there are always a few gathers which re- 
ve the plainness becomingly. The drapery at 
the front is. it is true, a bit more trying than some 
other arrangements of it, but it is very smart. The 
the lower part at the left of the front is 
admirably done. While the design is dressy, it ts 
cul in clearing length for afternoon wear. It 
may be closed at the front or back and made as a 
separate skirt or attached to a waist. The width 
at the Jower edge is about one yard and one-half 
(harmeuse, foulard, soft sponge 
cloth, broadcloth. and crépe are suitable materials. 
Por a woman of medium size, two yards and 
three-quarters of material forty or more inches 
vide will be required. 
Design 6121 may be obtained in seven sizes, 
from twenty-two to thirty-four inches waist meas- 
ure, price fifteen cents. 


In Medium size 
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HE outline of the closing and peplum of the 
Russian blouse-waist, design 6161, gives dis- 
tinction to a waist which in construction 1S 
very simple. It is cut with the upper part of 
the one-seam sleeves in one with the body so 
that it has the simplicity of the kimono style 
with the modishness of the dropped shoulder. 
The lower part of the sleeves may be in full 
length, in either of two styles or shorter. Two 
styles of collar are provided. If the cutaway 
peplum is used, it goes with a slightly raised 
waistline, over which the waist may be bloused 
or drawn down, but the peplum may be omitted 

- if desired. The design may be made with or without a body lining, 

as a separate waist or attached to a skirt. 

For a woman of medium size, two yards and one-eighth of mate- 
rial forty inches wide, with five-eighths of a yard twenty-seven 
inches wide for the pointed collar and cuffs, will be required for the 
waist with the peplum. 

Design 6161 may be obtained in seven sizes, from thirty-two to 
forty-four inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. 





ESIGN 6162 shows how drapery may be smartly handled in 
a tailored skirt so that it gives the mark of the present season 
and the fashionable tapering silhouette without destroying the 
tailored look. The skirt is cut in two pieces, in clearing length and 
with a slightly raised waistline, and measures, with the deep plait 
at the left side of the back drawn out, about two yards at the lower 
edge. Its curving tuck seam at the front is extremely effective in 
combination with the drapery and is still more chic when the under 
edge is rounded up to meet it. The closing may be at the front or 
back and the design made separately or attached to a waist. 
For a woman of medium size, two yards and seven-eighths of 
material forty inches wide will be required. 
Design 6162 may be obtained in eight sizes, from twenty-two 
to thirty-six inches waist measure, price fifteen cents. 


N DESIGN 6145, for a Russian blouse, the neck opening and 
the shaped band trimming are novel and attractive. And 

they have this other advantage: they allow the blouse to be slipped 
over the head. It is joined to a two-piece peplum at a slightly 
raised waistline, but it may be drawn in with a sash or belt at a regu- 
lation waistline. When the latter waistline is used, the blouse may 
be bloused or drawn down; with the former it will be drawn down. 
The body is cut in one with the upper part of full-length or shorter 
two-seam sleeves; the body lining may be in high or open neck. 

For a woman of medium size, two yards and. five-eighths of 
material thirty-six inches wide will be required for the blouse with 
full-length sleeves. 

Design 6145 may be obtained in five sizes, from thirty-two to 
forty inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. 
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6161 


OWEVER the drapery in a skirt is arranged, the effect 
should be slightly bouffant around the middle of the figure 
but constrained at the feet. Design 6146 has this fashionable 
silhouette with a very simple construction. The front is cut like 
a panel with extensions at the lower part which hold in the draper 
of the one or two piece back. At the top of the back, at the sli kf 
ly. raised waistline, there is a little fulness, but the width a the 
lower edge is only about one yard and three-quarters in medium 
size. The length is clearing. The design may be made as a sep 
es skirt or cr to a waist as a one-piece dress | ne 
or a woman 0 medium size, two yards and three-quarters of 
ye forty inches wide will be required for the three-piece 
Design 6146 may be obtained in eight sizes, from twenty-tw 
to thirty-six inches waist measure, price fifteen cents ~ 





SIMPLE RUSSIAN BLOUsgg 


FORM THE SMARTEST SPRING 





Waist 6161; skirt 6162 


Wuen these designs are combi 

nbined lo form the dress illus- 

ie two yards and three-quarters of crépe sephente 
for Py hee inches wide for the skirt, two yards and three- 
erghihs of plain, the same width, for the blouse, and one- 
Hikes ef of ce ee inches wide for the collar will 
red jor the medium size. Russia 

worn with contrasting skirts. CRE we 











Waist 6145; skirt 6146 


When these designs are combined to form the dress hes 
trated, four yards and one-half of éponge forty: ha bo 
wide, three-cighths of a yard of material ti wis pp 
for the trimming piece, ne warlers of ayyar yard 
twenty-seven inche fe for, the Sash, and one-d"” 
of pesleiirdaswelae < or the dni mi ol 


broidery is an adaptation of a Butter ansf 












‘WORN WITH DRAPED SKIRTS 


GOWNS FOR HOUSE OR 





Shirt-waist 6155; skirt 6156 


_ Uhree yards and one-quarter of China silk twenty-seven 
inches wide will be required for the shirt-waist in medium 
sise as it is illustrated above. Two yards and five-eighths 
of serge fifty inches wide will be required for the skirt. 
Washable crépe de Chine is also pretty for these blouses; 


colton crépe is much used, and collon voile, batiste and 
linen are suitable. 


STREET 





Shirt 6165; skirt 6166 


Two yards and three-quarters of cotlon crépe thirty-two 
inches wide will be required for the shirt in medium size, 
und two yards and five-eighths of sirt ped ratine forty-four 
inches wide for the skirt. The skirt ts an excellent model 
for a hacking sutt, a tub skirt, or an outing skirt. It may 
be made of serge, striped and checked worsteds, piqué or 
linen. 
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THE dropped shoulder has become such a dominating style that 

plain shirt-waists now show it. With the yoke running down 
to the sleeve joining. it isthe reason for the distinctly new and smart 
impression made by the shirt-waist shown in design 6155. This is 
cut with the body in one with the upper part of either of two styles 
of full-length sleeves or shorter sleeves, and may be with or with- 
out the yoke. The neck may be slightly open with a rolling collar 
as most of the smart blouses are made, or high with an attached 
turndown collar ora neckband. A plait or hem closing may be 
made on the design, which is suitable for a separate shirt-waist 01 
for part of a one-piece dress. 

For a woman of medium size, one yard and one-half of material 
forty inches wide, with one-half yard of contrasting material 
twenty-seven inches wide, will be required for the waist with 
shorter sleeves shown below. 

Design 6155 may be obtained in seven sizes, from thirty-two to 
forty-four inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. 


“WY ORE plaited skirts are seen every day.’ The sentence 
occurred recently in one of our Paris letters and I quote it 

to show those who admire plaits that they are really once more in 
good standing. That there are uses for which their width and 
freedom are most valuable will not be questioned. In design 6156 
they are arranged in clusters at each side and at the center of the 
back, and without widening the lines make the skirt in medium 
size measure about two yards and three-eighths at the lower edge 
when they aredrawn out. The design is in three pieces and in 
clearing length, has a slightly raised waistline and may be made as 
a separate skirt or attached to a waist. 

For a woman of medium size, three yards and seven-cighths of 
plain or striped material thirty-six inches wide will be required. 

Design 6156 may be obtained in cight sizes, from twenty-two 
10 thirty-six inches waist measure, price fifteen cents. 


QOME of the blouses which smart specialty shops are making 
a feature of are modeled after a man’s Tuxedo shirt, and have 
an oval tucked bosom. The sleeves are mannish shirt-sleeves and 
there is a yoke-facing across the back. Design 6165, which is an 
example of the style, may be with or without the bosom and yoke- 
facing. It may have full-length sleeves with French or plain cuffs, 
or shorter sleeves. and slightly open neck with a pretty rolling 
collar, or high neck with an attached turned-down collar or a neck- 
band for wear with separate collars. Fine white materials, ba- 
tiste, mull and Jawn, wash silks, crépe de Chine, cotton crépe and 
cotton voile, linen and even charmeuse are made up in this way. 
They make extremely smart blouses to go with tailored suits. 

For a woman of medium size, three yards and one-eighth cf 
material twenty-seven inches wide will be required for the shirt 
with full-length sleeves and bosom. 

Design 6165 may be obtained in eight sizcs, from thirty-two to 
forty-six inches bust measure, price fiftcen cents. 





6156 6155 6156 


RONT closings are a favorite idea in plain tailored skirts, for 
besides being practical the line is a becoming trimming. — It 
is especially decorative when cut with an angle as In the large view 
of design 6166, but the line may be straight here if one prefers it so. 
In back there are two plaits at the left side, which make a back as 
well liked as this front. When the plaits are drawn out the lower 
cdge measures about two yards and one-cighth in medium size. 
The skirt is cut in four pieces, in clearing length and with a slightly 
raised waistline. It may be closed at the front or back, and made 
as a separate skirt or attached to a waist. The firm woclens and 
heavy cottons are especially good for it. 
For a woman of medium size, two yards and seven-eighths of 
plain or striped material forty inches wide will be required. 
Design 6166 may be obtained in eight sizes, from twenty-two 
to thirty-six inches waist measure, price fifteen cents. 
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THE 


MAKES IT ALL THE 


SIMPLICITY OF A DESIGN 


MORE EFFECTIVE 


WHEN THE LINES AND CUT ARE GOOD 





Dress 6149 


W ‘hen the dress is made and trimmed as tn the illustration above 
the medi um size will require three yards and scven-cighths of linen 
forty-four inches wide and one-half yard of lace eighteen’ 

wide for the collar. A design for a large scal 
closing edges and cuffs may be obluined in a Bu 
design. If one has the lime to put a little hand- 
Summer dress, the effect is 
sleeves are much used, short o 
and dresses and will be appr 


llerick transfer 
embroidery on a 
well worth the work. While long 
nes are found on many new blouses 
eclated when warm weather sels tn, 


ESIGN 6149 is a smart and simple model for a 
Spring street dress of wool rep, serge or broad- 
cloth, or for a Summer frock of cotton ratine, 
piqué, linen or gingham. It has good lines 
and the mark of individuality in the tab extensions on the 
front closing, but it is very easily made and needs only a 
contrasting collar as a trimming. A collar of broché, 
bengaline or satin is pretty on a cloth dress, one of batiste 
or linen on a cotton one. If a straight front closing is 
preferred, the tabs may be cut off and the edge may be 
scalloped from a Butterick transfer. The one-seam sleeves 
which are sewed into slightly deep armholes may be in 
full length, dart-fitted below the elbow or shorter, and the 
neck may be slightly open or filled with a yoke-facing 
and collar. The blouse-waist in Gibson style may be 
bloused or drawn down and made with or without a body 
lining. It is attached at a slightly raised waistline to a 
three or four piece skirt in clearing length, with slight 
fulness at the waistline in back and a width of about one 
yard and three-quarters at the lower edge in medium 
size. . 

For a woman of medium size, four yards and one-eighth 
of material thirty-two inches wide, with one-half yard 
of contrasting material thirty-six inches wide for the 
large collar, cuffs and belt, will be required for the dress 
with the four-piece skirt. 

Design 6149 may be obtained in six sizes, from thirty- 
two to forty-two inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. 

















NEW motor coat, reproduced in design 6152, has 

long shoulders, a yoke - facing running down to 
where the sleeves are attached and a low-closing, large 
collar cut with points on the shoulders and a shallow 
curve at the back. It is loose and comfortable and amply 
protective, and also exceedingly smart. The same coat 
is seen in three-quarter instead of full length as a prac- 
tical coat for wear with Spring strect dresses and then, 
too, is good-looking and useful. It may be made with 
or without the yoke-facing, back belt, cuffs or pockets, and 
may be worn with the fronts closed to the neck or rolled 
open. The upper part of the slecve is in one with the 
body; the lower part has one seam. Wool ratine is one 
of the smartest materials for a fairly heavy coat; striped 
worsteds are also used, and diagonals and mixtures. Cot- 
ton ratine and cotton corduroy make excellent Summer 
coats. Corded silk, pongee and taffeta make smart mo- 
toring coats and shed the dust better than a woolen 
material. Worsted coats are trimmed with broadcloth 
or Satin, cotton ones with another color. 

For a woman of medium size, three yards and three- 
quarters of double-faced materia] fifty-four inches wide 
or Six yards and one-quarter of material thirty-six inches 
wide, with three-quarters of a yard of contrasting mate- 
rial twenty-seven inches wide for the collar and cuffs, will 
be required for the coat in full length without facing. 

esign 6152 may be obtained in seven sizes, from thirty- 
two to forty-four inches bust micasure, price fifteen cents. 
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Coat 6152 


‘ soke-f0- 
When the coat is made in full length and se al 
cing, as it is shown in the illustration above, - ae ine forty 00 
require five yards and three - cighths of stri Hs is favenl yet 
inches wide and three-quarters of a yard of sd ‘4 colton ratin® 
inches wide for the collar and cufs.” If a shined Oy, 
ts used, the collar mdy be of plainin another “alee to cop. 8 
coabhas extremely nobby-lines, it is a rather eas) apligies the 
the lines are straight and the dropped shoulder sin 

lem of sewing in the slecves. 
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SLEEVES OF CONTRASTING COLOR 


ARE STRIKINGLY NOVEL AND SMART 
MANY NEW COATS HAVE FANCY BACKS 


gfe dress 6167 is an excellent design for a tub frock 
* of cotton ratine, cotton corduroy or linen. It is 
simple, but it has such good lines that it is smart, and it is 
so modern in its style and cut that it does not need an 
expensive material to be effective. The surplice blouse- 
waist has the very fashionable dropped shoulder with 
sleeves attached in a fancy outline that helps to trim the 
dress. The sleeves have one seam and may be in full or 
shorter length. The waist is also modern in having 
a slight blouse over the belt, but this may be drawn down 
if preferred. It is open at the neck in a becoming V and 
has a new-shaped collar, but may be raised to a high 
neck by the use of a yoke-facing and collar. A_body 
lining and the fancy collar may be used or not. In the 
skirt the straight plainness is attractively relieved by the 
tuck seams a little at one side of the front and back and by 
the slight fulness at the top of the back. The lines are 
narrow and the waistline is at the most approved place, 
slightly raised above the normal. The skirt is cut in four 
pieces, in clearing length, and measures about one yard 
and three-quarters at the lower edge. The four-piece 
peplum may be used or omitted. 

For a woman of medium size, four yards and one-half 
of material thirty-six inches wide and three-eighths of a 
yard twenty or more inches wide for the fancy collar will 
be required for the dress without the peplum. 

Design 6167 may be obtained in seven sizes, thirty-two 
to forty-four inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. 





ANCY backs are a strong feature of the latest mod- 
els for Spring coats. They are often used in coats 
with plain one-piece fronts. and while they make the 
model very smart, do not make it too dressy for general 
wear. In design 6141 the back is original and becoming; 
the front has the fashionable cutaway lines, a distinctive 
closing line having a low opening which is much liked 
for Spring, and a graceful long collar. With this cut the 
coat is of the modish semi-dressy type, which is the most 
useful kind a woman can possess. It is threc-eighths 
fitting and may be thirty or thirty-four inches long at the 
back, this fitting and these lengths. giving the lines that 
are accepted for Spring. The two-seam sleeves may be 
slightly gathered at the top or put in plain with their 
fulness shrunken out. The collar may be used or not. 
Wool rep or wool faille or faille de laine, as it is variously 
called, and the Ottoman cords are among the most 
fashionable materials for Spring suits. Plain skirts con- 
tinue to have straight, very narrow lines, but use a few 
plaits to give freedom at the lower edge. Front closing 
lines trim them well. 

For a woman of medium size. two yards and one- 
quarter of material fifty inches wide, with seven-eighths 
of a yard of contrasting material twenty-seven inches 
wide for the collar and cuffs, will be required for the coat 
in thirty-four-inch length. 

Design 6141 may be obtained in six sizes, from thirty- 
two to forty-two inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. 





Coat 6141; skirt 6166 


Dress 6167 [Skirt 6166 described on page 369) 


When this coat and skirt are combined as in the Hustration 
the medium size will require four yards and three-quarters of serge 
fifty inches wide and seven-etghths of a vard of moitré twenty-seven 
“inches wide for the collar and cuffs. While the corded and ¢ ponce 
weaves are newer woolens, serge is still strong as d suit material, 
French serge in dark midnight bluc ts es pecially good.  Moiré, the 
corded silks and a matelassé or-brocade in soft, harmontzing loncs 
are used on the collars and(cuffs. The collars are usually long, 
fitting a lowcclosing which culs-away sharply, 


When the dress is made and trimmed as in the illustration 
above, the medium size will require three vards and three-quarters 
of raline forty inches wide and seven-cighths of a yard of Bul- 
garian silk thirty-six inches wide for the collar and sleeves. While 
the dress is simple, il is quite as appropriate for handsome ma- 
terials as for simple wash fabrics. There is style in its cut, which 
is up-to-date in every detail. Sleeves in a contrasling material 
arc a Frenchy touch, but are, of course, nol required by the design. 
Serge, sponge cloth, charmeuse and moiré are suitable. 
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F YOU want to make an engagingly pretty, short 
negligee with almost no work at all, get Japanese 
toweling and make it like design 6119. The towel- 
ing is very inexpensive and comes in delightful 

Its edges are finished 

and all you have to do is to sew up the scams and finish 

Its turned-back corners make, you see, a 
pretty finish for the neck. Any other bordered or printed 

crépe, silk or muslin may, of course, also be used for the 

design. If you want a short wrap for wear with Summer 
dresses, make this of lace or chiffon and you will have 


bordered and all-over designs. 


the bottom. 


something chic and charming. 


For a woman of medium size, six yards and one-eighth 
of material eighteen or twenty-two inches wide will be 
reanired for the wrap or negligee with sleeves, in thirty- 


five-inch length. 


Design 6119 may be obtained in four sizes, from thirty- 
two to forty-four inches bust measure, price fitteen cents. 





6119 
OUR old favorite seven-gored petticoat with nev 
straight and narrow lines is given 
With habit back it measures in medium size only about 
one yard and three-quarters at the lower edge, and with an 


inverted plait about two yards and one-eighth. It may 
be closed at the front or back and be with or without 3 
yoke or the slightly circular or straight gathered tlouncee 
which may be sewed or buttoned on, from beneath w hich 


the gores may be cut away or not. 
embroidery shown, a Butterick transfer 
for the scallop and an adaptation of one for the motif 
For a woman of medium size, three yards and three 
quarters of material twenty-seven inches wide will be re 
quired for the gores in full length without a flounce 
Design 6139 may be obtained in ten sizes, from twenty- 
two to forty inches waist measure, price fifteen cents 


May be LusScé| 
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6139 
NE of the most becoming COstumes for a fan \". 


dress ball or entertainment is the Martha Washing 
ton or Colonial dress. The full skirt. the pointed ncel 
and the dainty fichu have a delightfully flattering effect. 
And then the materials are so attractive: flsaticken lawns 
and organdies, silks or silkolines combined 
white mull or batiste. Design 6169 is a correct 
model for the dress for ladies, misses and girls. 
For a woman of medium size, eight yards and three 
quarters of material twenty-seven inches wide for the 
upper skirt and body, with seven yards thirtv-six inches 
wide for the underskirt, fichu and frills, will be required 
Design 6169 may be obtained in nine sizes for In 
misses and girls, from twenty-six to forty-t 
measure, price fifteen cents. ; 


with sheer 
and simple 


for ladies 
wo Inches bust 





In design O14). 


Ve repro luce the 


SUMMER NEEDS 


AND SIMPLE WAYS 
TO 
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petticoat 6139 
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A ‘ rd ct ‘ wide weil he re x7 pe 
the sack in medium site. a equired for 


as tt ts illustrated above. Two 
uiste forty-five inches wide. 
ace edging thirleen and 
0-4 nsertion will be 
ainsook and long-cloth are 
fs than batiste for white pelli- 
sateen is liked under very thin skirts. 


yards and one-half of hy, 
lwo yards Cif 
a Pe and one-eighih of | 
val} inches deep and two-yards of i 
required for the petticoat. No. 
less expensive materials th 
coals, White 
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the peplum and draw down t Evra oe May on 
may make the neck in any of ete Prefer. ih, 
sewed into slightly deep armholes. The he sheers. 
is in three pieces and has some fulness Attached gi, 
slightly raised waistline. Knickerbock ack a I 
an underbody and a cap are included i attaches 
_For a woman of medium size, two y i design, 
eighths of material thirty-six inches wide ATS and se 
of a yard of contrasting material thi : 
pea te aos aaa the suit as in sma 
yards and one-half twenty- : . 7 
el for the knitkerbocken em IDcheS wide wil ; 
esign 6108 may be obtaj Pears 
thirty-two to fore tour fiche naa S128, fri 


(\. 
and hve-eighs. 
rty-six Inches Wis 
Il front view 


fifteen cents 





6108 


ESIGN 6127 for a ladies’ bathing-suit consists «i 
“~~ blousc-waist bloused or drawn down, with sks 
In cither of two styles sewed into slightly deep atmbe : 
and with or without the chemisette, an attached two- in 
draped skirt with a slightly raised waistline. tetic 
or gathered at cach side, knickerbockers attached to « 
underbody and a cap. we 
For a woman of medium size. two yards and thre. 
quarters of material forty inches wide and five-vighths«; 
a yard of contrasting material twenty-seven inches wii 
will be required for the blouse and skirt as in small frys 
view, and one yard and seven-eighths thirty-six inch 
wide for the knickerbockers and seven-eighths of a vat 
thirty-six inches wide for the underbody. 
Design 6127 may be obtained in seven sizes, from thi 
ty-two to forty-four inches bust, price fifteen cents, 


HE Russian style, which is SO 
T Is appropriate and pretty fon a wot des Ute 
you can see from design 6108, the blouse  esuit. 
the three-piece peplum is effective. Bur becoming 





6127 
A® SOON as a Frenchwoman discards her furs sh 
softens the neck of her tailor-made with some kind 
of pretty lingerie collar or frill. This Spring the Pars 
shops are full of charming concoctions in that line. Thes 
are mostly draped in fichu effect and may be worn oi 
cither coats or dresses. Some are so decorative that they 
are the only trimming a simple dress requires. A num- 
ber of these fichus and collars for ladies and misses atc 
shown in design 6137. They may be made of sheer hi: 
tiste or shadow lace edging, the collar perhaps of broche 
or of Bulgarian embroidery. Butterick transfers may le 
obtained for the scallop and spray shown. | 
For ladies’ size, seven-eighths of a yard of materia 
thirty-six or more inches wide will be required for th 
fichu and frill, and one yard and three-quarters of ecg: 
ing eight inches wide or three-eighths of a yard of material 
thirty-six inches for the pointed collar and fichu. 
Design 6137 may be obtained in two sizes, for lati: 
and misses, price fifteen cents. __ 


wr 
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Bathing-suit 6116 


Three yards and one-quarter of satin 
thirty-six inches wide and three-quarters 
of a yard of lace eighteen inches wide for 
the collar and cuffs will be required for 
the blouse, skirt and cap in medium sise 
as they are illustrated above. One yard 
and seven-eighths thirty-six inches wide 
will be required for knickerbockers, and 
seven-eighths of a yard the same width 
for an underbody. , 


Bathing-suit 6153 
[Described on page 425] 


Two yards and one-eighth of brillian- 
tine forty-four inches wide and one yard 
and one-eighth of dotted silk twenty- 
seven inches wide will be required for 
blouse, skirt and cap in ten-year-old size 
as illustrated above. One yard and one- 
quarter thirty-six inches wide will be 
required for knickerbockers, and seven- 
eighths of a yard the same width for an 
underbod y. 


~ er eo a4 


oe 


Bathing-suit 6108 


Two yards and seven-eighths of stlk 
thirty-six inches wide and one yard of 
striped silk twenty-seven inches wide 
will be required for the blouse, skirt and 
cap in medium size as illustrated above. 
One yard and seven-eighths thirty-six 
inches wide will be required for knicker- 
bockers, and seven-eighths of a yard the 
same width will be required for an un- 


derbody. 
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Bathing-suit 6127 


wo yards and three-quarters of 


broché satin forty tnches wide and 
three-quarters of a yard of while 
satin twenty-seven inches wide will 
be required for the blouse, skirt and 
cap in medium size. One-yard and 
seven-eighths thirty-six inches wide 
will be required for knickerbockers, 
and seven-eighths of a yard the same 
width for an underbody. 





6116 


| Bear 6116 gives a well-cut, 
simple bathing-suit with a front- 
closing line which is both practical 
and smart, and with becoming Gibson 
tucks, knickerbockers attached to an 
underbody, and a pretty cap. The 
bloused effect of the blouse-waist is a 
style feature, but it may be drawn 
down if preferred. Short sleeves with 
or without cuffs are sewed into slightly 
deep armholes. The four-piece skirt 


is attached at a slightly raised waistline. Brilliantine, 
sitin and taffeta are the materials which are most often 


used. 


_ For a woman of medium size, three yards of mate- 
rial forty inches wide for the blouse and skirt, one- 
half yard twenty inches wide for bands to trim, one 
yard and seven-eighths thirty-six inches wide tor 
knickerbockers, and seven-eighths of a yard thirty-six 
inches wide for an underbody, will be required. 

Design 6116 may be obtained in seven sizes, thirty- 
two to forty-four inches bust, price fifteen cents. 





6116 6 
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| SEEMS just 
suit, doesn’t it, 
blouse style which 
ing note in the fash 
It has a jaunty o 
becoming to the 
Design 6106 has a! 
with sleeves in cit 
sewed into slightly 
attached three-pie 
bockers attached to 
acap. A chemiset 
For a woman ot 
quarter of materia 
of contrasting mat 
a collar, girdle and 
eighths thirty-six 1 
seven-eighths of a 
underbody, will be 
Design 6106 m. 
thirty-two to fort 


em cents. 
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Mrs. Chalmers will be very glad to answer any question on dressmaking or tailoring or to advise you in regard to the new sities 
cna colors or trimmings. Explain your difficulty as fully as you can and send a stamped, self-addressed envelope for her eee 


DARE say you have seen the new draped 
bathing-suits, and your small daughter is 
probably loud in her demands for draped 
dresses for her most marriageable doll, so 
that you have undoubtedly become ac- 
customed to the idea of draperies in almost 

every type of feminine wearing apparel. In 
the March lesson I took up one of the new 
models that is being used in New York and 
Paris for quite simple street suits and dresses. 
At that time I was anxious to impress on you 
the fact that draperies were not restricted to 
formal afternoon and evening gowns, but could 
be used for costumes of a very simple type. 
Since then the use of draperies has become so 
general that I think most of you have seen how 
practical they really are. But perhaps not all 
of you have considered using draped skirts for 
cotton materials. You've perhaps felt doubt- 
ful as to whether they would drape prettily and 
you have unquestionably wondered if they 
would wash. 

The model I have picked out for this lesson— 
and there are many others of the same type— 
is quite suitable for the heavy cotton materials 
like ratine, agaric, matelassé, sponge cloth or 
any of the new Turkish-toweling weaves. It 
is also very smart in the soft corded cottons— 
reps, poplins or corded crépe—in fact, any 
corded material that is not stiff or wiry. The 
still softer cotton materials, such as crépe, 
voile, marquisette or cotton broché, drape 
beautifully and are most attractive in a skirt 
of this type. In fact. I have illustrated it in 
cotton crépe trimmed with cotton embroidery 
worked in the new Bulgarian colors. 

Of course, if you want to you can make the 
skirt in charmeuse, satin, satin crépe, broché, 
crépe meteor, moiré, soft corded silks. foulards 
and printed silks or in the new woolens—pop- 
lins, reps, failles, fine serge, voile and light- 
weight sponge cloth. But I haven't put these 
materials first, not because they are not desir- 
able, but because you already know that they 
are. The use of the cottons. though, is prob- 
ably new to you, so I am placing the emphasis 
there. 

Perhaps you think I’m going to avoid the 
weekly washing question by telling you that 
you can wear the skirt without washing or that 
you can have it cleaned. Not at all. Send it 
to the laundry every Monday if you want to. 
It won't hurt it. You used to wash your cir- 
cular and plaited skirts in past years, didn’t 
you? And these new narrow skirts are infinite- 
ly less bias than the old-time circular models, 
and this one has only three plaits instead of the 
endless numbers laundresses used to struggle 
with in the days gone by. On page 379 I’ve 
given full directions for washing the skirt, es- 
pecially if it is made in one of the Turkish-towel- 
Ing weaves. 

The width of the skirt wil] Interest you, for 
while it has the effect of being narrow at the 
bottom, its width, a yard and a half, is conser- 
vative as widths go nowadays and js perfectly 
comfortable for walking. Of course it is narrow 
Or you wouldn’t have the new silhouette, which 
Is wider from the hips to the knees than at the 
feet. The drapery is not graceful on a skirt 
that looks wide at the bottom. 

You will soon become accustomed to the 
width and adapt your step and your under- 
clothes to it. With this skirt I would advise 
a short petticoat or princess slip if the skirt is m 
silks or woolens. Sateen is the 
nary lingerie materials 
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YOU AND YOUR SEWING 


A DRAPED SKIRT SUITABLE FOR WASH MATERIALS 


By Eleanor Chalmers 







Ill. No. {. 
materials and launde 


ade in cotton materials or light-weight 


IS quite opaque. Ordi- 
you wear two or three petticoats 








Ill. No. 3. Lengthening the 
Pattern 





One of the new draped skirts that can 


in different colo 
of the p 
you'll confuse t 


wide, 


Ill. No. 4, 
nine-inch hip sise 








be made in cotton 
red ad libitum 





The 


In larger 


red cottons. 
attern and unless 
hem later. 


ee 


Pattern in the medium or thirty- 


luid on material 


sizes the corners of the skirt will 


have to be Pieced 


people can see the whole Outline of 
if you get between them and a4 dee ig 


White sateen washes nicely and ig oleate 
wear. The petticoat Should be abo s ! 
inches shorter than the mS 


skirt SO that it Won't 


If yoy make your skirt of 
wool material, you probably won't need 

coat at all. All you will need will ; 
chemise and drawers combination. 
February, 1913, lesson on the new 


be a shor 
| (See ouy 
lingerie.) 


‘THE PATTERN — J suppose You get tired 

of having me repeat MY little caution 
about having your measurement taken belor 
buying your pattern. You would feel much 
worse about it, however, if ] didn’t war 01, 
for the wrong-size pattern Would waste yoy 
material. Have your hip measure taken sevey 
inches below the normal waistline. Buy your 
pattern by your hip measure. Ij Your waist 
is large in proportion to your hips, you can ke 
out the darts and gathers a trifle. If your 
waist is small, you may need to take the dans 
in a little and you will have a little more fulness 
in the skirt at the back. 

After you have gotten your pattern you can 
get your materials, for the quantities on the en- 
velope will tell you just how much you ll need, 
The quantities do not allow for a facing, and if 
you want one you must buy a little more mate. 
rial. How much you will need wil] depend on 
the depth of your facing. Do not attempt tp 
hem this skirt. 

If you have bought your pattern by the cor- 
rect hip size, it will be Practically right for you 
at the hips and waist. But it may be a little 
long or short if you are not of average height. 
Measure the length of your figure from your 
natural waistline to within two inches of the 
ground, and make a note of the measurement, 
The pattern, just as it is, will make a skit 
forty-one inches long, finished. 

If you find that the pattern is too long or too 
short for you, alter it a little below the hips and 
at the lower edges. (Ills. Nos. 2 and3) Ifit 
is too long, lay a plait across the pattern below 
the hips and turn up the lower edge, making 
half the alteration at each place. (Ill. No. 2) 
If it is too short, slash the pattern below the hips 
and add a little to the lower edge in cutting 
(I]l. No. 3.) You must alter the strap an equal 
amount, altering it below the highest triple per- 
forations. (Ills. Nos. 2 and 3.) 


UTTING—You must be very careful in 
laying your pattern on your material that 
you place it exactly as shown in Illustration 
No. 4. Unless you do you'll have the dra- 
pery coming on the wrong side of the figure. 
Illustration No. 4 shows a thirty-nine-inch bip 
pattern laid on the right side of the material 
forty-four inches wide. In larger sizes you will 
have to do a little piecing at the points of the 
pattern. In piecing, add an equal amount on 
each side and the piecing will be so slight that 
it will not show. 

Cut out the skirt with great care, using sharp 
shears and following the edges of the aah 
exactly, especially at the jagged edges. Mar 
all the working perforations with tailors’ tacks 


There are quite a few different kinds of perforations in ae 
you follow some organized color scheme with your ta 
The rest of this lesson is given on pages 378and 379. 
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Evening gowns are narrow at the feet 


= with long dragging trains 
tin: 
bos my WAY 4 
uv inyy N THE Paris argot the room where the model “ \\ 
brie gowns are kept and where the mannequins = 
ll on change with startling swiftness from one frock 
t hy to another, is called the “cagibée.”” In our Place 

de l’Opéra establishment the cagibée is really eel 
mies delightful, albeit rather small and crowded. X 
~j- A narrow staircase of white painted wood leads to a | ( 
iyi, 4“ Narrow balcony on which open some tall cupboards Uy & 
sige Which contain the evening dresses. It is odd and ys & 
_s amusing—this feminine paraphrase of a library, where 


=», somber oak rails and stairways are picked out in white, 
~ and parti-colored chiffons and embroideries, frail 


‘ite +. : 

ie bits of lace and gay ribbons take the place of dusty 

.,  booksand portfolios. The young mannequins—pretty | 
chat . . 3 . . . > ~ 

nie girls with slight, almost childish, figures—are as ami- | 
rr able as they are attractive, and the little room is alive 

wie with ripples of laughter, snatches of broken talk and 

Ws 


tongue-like flames of color as the bright-hued dresses 
: flash over smooth heads and slip down on slim young 
S  bodies. 

The gowns we are showing now are modifications 
“i of the models prepared for the Spring openings. We 
3 have varied the originals, but have made no radical 
oe change in lines. We continue with the new silhouette, 
m= wide below the hips and narrow at the feet, but our 
i day dresses are always wide enough to be comfortable. 
Evening gowns are very narrow at the base and are 
cut with long, dragging trains. We use many draper- 
om@® jes but few panniers, although we have several tunics 
m® that have a sort of pannier effect. For example, the 
simple evening gown in the photograph has a gath- 
c@! ered tunic overskirt which is quite flat at the front and 
ime back, but which stands away from the figure at the 
a? left side in a faint suggestion of the pannier idea. The 
et dress is made of pale pink chiffon trimmed with pale 
ye = minuscule roses and green foliage used at the edges of 
y@! the tunic and surplice waist. The foundation skirt 
du of pink satin is not particularly narrow. 


oT HE dress is belted with a sash of pink satin ribbon 
Jen placed at the raised waistline which we still use in 
@@ most of our models. The regulation waistline is gain- 
8 ing in favor and is more used this season than it was 
ioe last, but the raised line 
.@) still holds first place in 
me! most things except the 
pronounced Eastern 
q Styles. The popularity 
| of the wide, flat sash is 
/ accountable for the in- 
creasing vogue of the 
| low waistline, for of 
| | course these belts are 
not at all graceful unless 
they are dropped to the 
hip or below it. They 
are made in plain ma- 
terials, in Balkan and 
Persian silks, tapestry 
ribbons, Jouy cretonnes 
and the hand-printed 
silks done in the new 
Futuriste block designs 
and colors. 
Most of the new 


Waists in day dresses Most of the new waists blouse 


blouse over the belt at over the belt (; 
the back an well as the Digitized by oogie 
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DRESS FOR THE EXHIBITION OF GOWNS 
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use a great many b 
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well as costumes ar 
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For classic taile 
severity of aspect 
the strictly Englis 
plain or mixed m 
suits are used for 
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Between these 
noon jacket and s 
that we make fe 
jackets usually hi 
waistline and bas« 
with a simple dré 
models this Spring 
edges of the jacket 
The coat has a str 
at the raised wais' 
low the waistline 
out over the hip. 
tunic that begins 
under a plait at t 
the hip it flares o 
on the coat. Th 
large revers brous 

The dress sketc 
of our simpler da 
and the long plain 
a sleeve that is alse 
but which wrinkle 
sleeve stitched int: 
and a plain sleev 
acceptable at pre 
later in the Sumn 
reason to discard 
heat, as you have 
temperate. 

As in the dress 
dresses are made Vv 
ferent outlines. 
waist under a pl: 
collar against the 

The materials 
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anything that is 
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DRAPERY, RUSSIAN BLOUSES AND COATES ; 


. . neh 
THE SALIENT FEATURES OF THE MODES ARE SHOWN dain 
HERE IN DESIGNS FOR MISSEs AND SMALL WOMEN 
















5 , i d with a ty collar, anda 
ESIGN 6122,a dress for misses and small women. HI: dress for misses and small women shown in ener ie rptigete Prion of the a rt 
i the fashionable Russian blouse dress adapted O147 is very simple, but it has excellent lines an is ‘ Ee a ck So rico ee: oles 
t si materials. It has tucks in the blouse- modern in every detail of its cut. The blouse-waist is ¢ utin noon A S ts “rises and stil wan 
waist and some fulness at the back of the skirt one with the upper part of the full-length or sian a si are Sad sin one with the Upneea 
pabiie. ike eenicae Rear, gee pa He fea sbeebs oe “See ig eae Sioueal length or shorter one-seam sleeves. oe The du- 
‘ P r = a rey, oe sed Or Grawn down anc and the new wide shallow collar. ay ; or 
bene sith high or ales oper ae and with either over the belt or drawn down. as preferred. bas as drawn “aacciiity Sead ie ihe ont ofa thee pie 
0 styles of full-length sleeves or shorter sleeves at- open neck high, a yoke-facing with or without a body pery is grace : ist at a ras 
tae shies ora The skirt which is attached at lining may be used. The attached skirt Is In ee a eine attached ee Mier et yard and a 
a slightly raised waistline is cut in three or four pieces and four pieces, has slight fulness in back at the sligh , raise waist | e nd w ich mene ata eae 
measures about one yard and three-quarters at the tower Waistline and measures about one yard: and’ seven- nlp 
edge in medium size. The three-piece peplum may be eighths at 


used or omitted. For the scallop design illustrated a 


. . ‘of (wo 
may be in either of t 

the lower edge in medium size. Cotton ness at the top of the back and may | 
Butterick transfer may be obtained. 


ine j ines se dresses are 
ratine 1s probably the smartest Summer material. outlines at the front. The 






For a miss of sixteen years, three yards and one-quarter meuse, crépe de Chine, TO an ot ele \ 
For a miss of sixteen years, four yards and three-eighths of material forty inches wide, with one-halt yard of con- For a miss Oakes wide tree dof | ; 
of material forty inches wide and six yards and one-quar- trasting material twenty-seven inches wide, will be re- material apd y twent joel inches wide a two = om 
ter of insertion to trim as in the back hgure view will be quired for the dress as shown on the hgure. over embroi ee frills. willibe required for the « ™ Me doth 
required for the dress with the three-piece skirt and pep- Design 6147 may be obtained in six sizes, from fourteen of net edging an pe ’ ae skier 
lum. Pee: to nineteen years, price fifteen cents. shown on the gu wf obtained in six sizes, from laut tbe 
Design 6122 may be obtained in six sizes, from four- Design eee. rice fifteen cents. , ged 
teen to nineteen years, price fifteen cents. | teen to nineteen years, p 
R USSIAN-BLOUSE coats, with the belt a little be- 
































low the normal waistline, the kind shown in design 
6118, for misses and small women, seemed startling 
when they first appeared, but have become popular with 
remarkable rapidity. They are now a favorite st yle 
With young girls and slender women who want the new and 
jaunty thing. Design 6118 contains a number of the 
best variations of this style. It may be made with high 
or open neck, with the lower part gathered into a wide 
belt or peplum and with either of two styles of sleeves. 
The upper part of the sleeve is in one with the body. 
Ratine, wool rep, serge, linen and charmeuse are suitable. 
For a miss of sixteen years, two yards and one-eighth 
of material forty-four inches wide, with three-eighths of a 
yard of contrasting material twenty-seven inches wide 
for the pointed collar, will be required for the coat with 
the peplum. 
Design 6118 may be obtained in six sizes, from four- 
teen to nineteen years, price fifteen cents. 
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Dress 6138 


N DESIGN 6138, a dress for misses and small 
women, there is an attractive example of the pre- 
vailing Russian blouse combined with a good-looking, 
simple skirt. The Russian blouse is individualized by the 
right side-closing and is trimmed very smartly by a vest, 
closing down the center and joined to a rolling collar. 
It has long one-seam dart-fitted sleeves or shorter sleeves 
sewed into slightly deep armholes, and slightly open neck 
which may be made high by the use of a yoke-facing. It 
is more stylish bloused than drawn down, but it may be 
made cither way. The three-piece peplum may be used 
or omitted. In the skirt, which is attached at a slightly 
raised waistline and which may be cut in three or four 
pieces, there is a cluster of plaits at the right side of the 
front for a trimming. They do not widen the lines of the 
skirt, but drawn out they make it measure two yards at 
the lower edge. Rep and éponge weaves in wool and 
cotton are fashionable Spring materials. 

For a miss of sixteen years, four yards and one-quarter 
of materia] forty inches wide and five-eighths of a yard 
of lace eighteen inches wide will be required for the dress 
as shown on the figure. 

Design 6138 may be obtained in six sizes, from four- 
teen 1o nineteen years, price fifteen cents. 


AX¥ smart miss or small woman will of course have 

the skirt of her new afternoon frock draped; but 
has she also thought, I wonder, of introducing drapery 
into the waist? It is charmingly soft and becoming to a 
slender figure, and it makes the waist and skirt go togeth- 
ct pleasingly. There is just a touch of it gracefully ar- 
ranged at the front in design 6133 which may be effect- 





6133 6134 


Waist 6133; skirt 6134 


Dress 6126 


ively joined to a draped skirt or made as a separate waist. 
The design may be bloused or drawn down at the back, 
and may have high or open neck and full-length or short- 
er one-seam sleeves. These are joined to the waist be- 
tween the shoulder and elbow. Charmeuse. crépe de 
Chine, sponge cloth and cotton ratine are fashionable 
materials which drape well. 

For a miss of sixteen years. one yard and five-eighths 
of material thirty-six inches wide and one-quarter of a 
vard of lace eighteen or more inches wide for the collar 
will be required for the waist with full-length sleeves. 

Design 6133 may be obtained in six sizes, from four- 
teen to nineteen years, price fifteen cents. 


RAPERY arranged as simply and smartly as in 

design 613-4 is sure to be appreciated by misses and 
small women. Below the drapery, which is caught up 
at the left side-front of a two-piece skirt. the fronts may 
be lapped or cut away. If the latter is done, it 
will be necessary to use the three-piece foundation 
skirt. to which a facing or plaiting may be attached. 
The skirt may be closed at the front or back and made 
separately or attached toa waist. It hasa slightly raised 
waistline and in medium size measures about one yard 
and seven-eighths at the lower edge with the deep plait 
at the right side of the back drawn out. 

For a miss of sixteen years, two yards and five-eighths 
of material forty or more inches wide will be required 
for the draped skirt. With waist 6133, as shown on the 
front-view figure, four yards forty inches wide, five- 
eighths of a yard of lace eighteen inches wide, three- 
quarters of a yard of Jace net forty inches wide for the 
plaited section, and two yards and one-quarter thirty-six 
inches wide for a foundation skirt, will be required; or 
as on the back-view figure, three yards and one-half forty 
inches wide and one yard and one-quarter of contrasting 
material twenty-seven inches wide. 

Design 6134 may be obtained in six sizes, from four- 
teen to nineteen years, price fifteen cents. 


"THE lovely bordered materials displayed in the shops 

ravish the eye but raise the question in the mind of 
how they are to be made up, especially how they are to 
be made up with drapery. Design 6126 answers the 
question for misses and small women beautifully. It 
uses the straight edge of the material on the surplice edge 
of the waist and the diagonal line at the front of the skirt, 
and has a straight lapped seam at the back to which some 
of the border may be applied. The waist is cuty with 
body in one with the upper part of-full-length or shorter 
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Health and Comfort 


Perfect corsetting means not only 
looking better, but feeling better. 


Three things are necessary. Select 
a corset properly designed; pick 
out the model adapted to your 
figure; and put it on and lace it 
properly. 


You are insured on the first point 
if you make your selection from 


ame, 
Corsets ~ 


They are accurately designed, with 
the most careful consideration of 
hygienic principles. Every shape 
is thoroughly tested on individual 
living models, who must vouch 
for their perfect comfort before 
the designs can be accepted. 


They are flexible. Thin double boning 
gives the suppleness so necessary 
for health and comfort, impossi- 
ble with any single steel of equal 
weight. 





They are light. The boning is light. 
The cloths are soft and fine, yet 
of a quality so strong as to resist 
the hardest wear without tearing 
or stretching. 


They are healthful. Accurate design- 
ing; light flexible boning, rightly 
placed; soft cloth that keeps its 
shape; strong Security rubber but- 
ton hose supporters that hold the 
corset down in its proper posi- 
tion—all these combine to make 
Warner's Corsets as healthful as 
they are fashionable and strong. 
Simple directions for correctly 
lacing and wearing Warner's Cor- 
sets are enclosed in every box. 


Merchants everywhere sell them, 
but we will gladly send a catalog 
of our spring styles, from which 
you can make your selection and 
order through your dealer. 


$1.00 to 


The Brassiere is almost an 
essential with the corset of 
today. Warner's Brassieres 
have displaced the old-fash- 
ioned corset cover. Ask to 
see them and judge for 
yourself how dainty and 
attractive they are. 


THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 
225 Fifth Ave. 367 W. Adams St. 28 Geary Si. 


New Yor cago n Francisco 


Every Pair Guaranteed 


Prices - - - 


$8.00 
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FOR HOME AND PROFESSIONAL DRESSMAKERS 





HE RIGHT PORTION—The dra- 
pery in the right half of the skirt is 
made by three backward-turning plaits. 
Crease through the small single perfora- 


tions and bring the creas- 
es over to the large single 
perforations. (Ill. No. 
5.) Pin the plaits in 
place and then baste them. 

Turn under the front 
edge of the lower part of 
the right portion at the 
small single perforations 
and baste it. (Ill. No. 8.) 

Take up the dart, 
bringing the V-shaped 
lines of dart perforations 
together and baste 
through the centers of 
the perforations on a 
slight outward curve to 
fit the outward curve of 
the hip. Begin your 
basting at the lowest per- 
foration, taking up just a 
thread of the material, or 
the dart will “pout” in 
an ugly manner. Illustra- 
tion No.6 shows the bast- 
ing of the dart in the left 
front. The method is the 
same for the right front. 


HE LEFT FRONT—Turn under the 
front edge of the upper part of the 
left portion at the line of small single 
(Ill. No.6.) Pin and baste 
the turned-under edge. (III. No. 6.) 
Turn under the back edge of piece 2 at 
the line of large single perforations, and 
(Ill. No. 6.) 


perforations. 


pin and baste it. 
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YOU AND YOUR SEWING 


PUTTING THE SKIRT TOGETHER 


Ill. No. 5. 


[Continued from page 374] 


Laying the plaits 


that form the drapery in the 


Take up the dart in piece 
basting it carefully so that it will 


not pout at the bottom. 


No. 6.) 


UTTING THE RIGHT 


9 


ad) 


(Il. 


AND LEFT PORTIONS 


TOGETHER—Lap the back 


edge of the left portion (piece 2) 
over the back edge of the right 
portion with their triple notches 
matching, basting it carefully. 


(Ill. No. 7.) 


Lap the front edge of piece 
over the upper part of the front 
edge of piece 1, bringing the 
single notches together. Leave a 
placket opening at the top twelve 
inches deep, and baste from the 
end of the opening to the lower 


notches. (IL. No. 8.) 
basting about an inch 


from the fold edge of piece 2. 

Lap the lower part of the front 
edge of the right portion (piece 1) 
over the lower part of the front 
edge of piece 2, with the double 
notches matching: baste them to- 


gether an inch 


i fold edge of piece 1. 


tion falls into 


a drapery, 
and 8.) ie 


the small triple 


three-eighths of an inch from ¢ 


edge of the skirt. 


belt s 
ty silk or 
Do not use a soft 
help it. If 





Basting the 
in the belt 


(Ill. No 


HE INSIDE BELT — Your inside 

hould be cut from a good quali- 
cotton belting two inches wide. 
» Poor quality if you can 
you can’t get a firm, strong 


= 
4. 


9 


ow 


Put your 
and a half 


and a half from 

The ele (Ill. No. 
€ right front is shorter th 

left front, and when the tw oa 


O are put 
together the extra length in t : 


he left por- 
(Ills. Nos. 1 


Gather the back of the skirt between 
perforations just back of 
the darts, placing the gathering stitches 


he upper 


darts and hems 


right portion 





Ill. No. 7. At the back 
the left portion is lap- 
ped over the right and 
the skirt is gathered be- 


tween the small triple 
perforations just back of 
the darts 
not tight. 


the waist. 


lil. No. 11, 





Itl. No. 6. Turning under the back 
and front edges of the left portion 
and basting the darts 


Ill. No. 8. 
lapped 


Blind-stitching the 
plaits 


@ 


Remember that with the new 
corsets which fit the figure very closely 
over the hips and abdomen you can- 
not wear a skirt that is at all tight at 


It would be very uncomfort- 


belting you'll have to bone it at the front, 
back and sides. Otherwise the weight of 
the skirt will pull down the belting and 
it will look badly in a little while. 


Take up your darts on the inside of the 
belt, bringing together the V-shaped lines 
of perforations and basting through them. 
Turn under an inch on each end of the 


belt for a hem and baste it. (Ill. No. 9.) 


Try the belt on to be sure that it is the 
right size. 


It should be comfortable and 





The fronts | 


able. If it is too Jar 
alter it by making hehen ane : 
ting them out a little. Stitch hed 
letting the stitching end at the singe. 
foration at the top a 
dart. Fasten the ens 
the thread secunt 
that the stitching y,. 
Ep out. Tur the i. 
flat against the bet 3 
stitch them, : 

Turn in the rr a 
of the belt three 
of an inch and Stites 
them. (III. No. 10: a 
hooks on the right endiy; 
eyes on the left, pla 
the hooks about a qur- 
of an inch in from «. 
right end, and letting i: 
eyes extend a litt » 
yond the left end so th. 
the belt will fastens: 
Use three hooks and 
(Ill. No. 10), placing: 
at the top, bottom + 
middle of the end, «. 
sew them on very y 
curely. Sew the hod 
through the rings ani: 
der the bills, and the ti 
through the rings ani. 
the edge of the belt 

Mark the center back of the skin‘: 
catch-stitching, and sew loops at *: 
sides to hang the skirt up by. (lll \. 
10.) 


UTTING THE SKIRT ON THE 
BELT—Turn under the upper cig: 
. of the skirt three-eighths oi - 
inch and baste it. Put the sr 
on the belt with their cen 
backs and center fronts meetiry 
and the fold edge of the skint p« 
above the upper edge of the le 
(Ill. No. 14.) Baste the two 
gether and try the skirt on. | 
should fit easily and smovl: 
over the hips and should be ste 
but not tight at the waist. 
Below the hips it should fal « 
a soft, graceful drapery. (Il. \. 
1.) If there are any alteratwz 
baste them in and try theshin: 
again. If it fits nicely taker « 
the belt and open the fronts * 
that you can stitch it esl 
Stitch the backs together an m: 
and a half from the fold edg« 
the left portion. (Ill. Nv 
Stitch the fronts separatel’. 7 
inch and a half from the le: 
edges of the right and lett pr 
tions. (Ill. No. 8). % 
If you are trimming the 
as illustrated with Bulgarian &- 
broidery, do your embroie 
now before you Pe the a 
ether again. in 4 Wasl 
the abe should be dont! 
fine cotton or coarse silk. The wy = 
broidery is effective, but it will not 
der. -It can be used on dresses that : 
to be cleaned. _ acti 
Lap the fronts again Just 4 a 
them before and sew them lett : 
hand with blind-stitching Just unc'™ 
machine-stitching. see 
Sew the plaits by hand a 
stitching (Ill. No. 11), taking Car ae 
stitches do not show through ve . 
side of the skirt. This Dnt ais 
only sews the plaits but holds die " 
that the drapery will not bulge 


abdomen. ; 
(Continued on page 379) 
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YOU AND YOUR SEWING 


HE WEIGHTS—Now we come to 
what is really the most important 
part of the lesson—the weights. They 
are absolutely necessary in any material 


_. that is at all wiry and which will not fall 


into soft, graceful folds of its own accord. 


The materials that are almost sure to 
“need them are the corded silks, woolens 
and cottons, such as rep, poplin, Bedford 
~ cord, etc. The cord stiffens them a little 


and they stand out instead of falling into 


. a drapery. Some materials do not re- 


. of triple perforations. 


quire the weights at all. The Turk- 


* ish towelings, crépes, voiles and 
. marquisettes have a soft fall of their 
~ own and drape prettily without any 


help from you. The corded materi- 


als, however, can be made to drape | 


just as gracefully as the softer 
weaves by means of the little | 
weighted strap shown in Illustration 
No. 12, and the separate weights 
shown in Illustration No. 13. Their 
purpose is to control the drapery and 
hold itinplace. ‘These lead weights 
come in all sizes and can be had at 
any notion counter. They always 
must be covered with the material 
or the lining of the garment. | 
Use lead weights an inch in diam- | 
eter, cover them with the skirt ma- | 
terial and tack them to the bottom 
of the strap and between the groups 
(Ill. No. 12.) 
Tack the top of the strap to the top 


_ of the right portion of the skirt at the 


_ cluster of four large perforations. 

Tack the right portion with in- 
visible stitches to the lower part of 
the strap with their triple perfora- 
tions matching. This will hold the 
drapery in a graccful position. (III. 
No. 13.) 

Tack single inch weights covered 
with the skirt material to the under 
side of the front of the left portion 
at the large single perforations, with 
invisible stitches. 


INISHING THE EDGES— 
Bind the raw edges of the skirt 
with seam-binding. (Ill. No. 13.) 
Slit the darts almost to the bot- 
tom, press them open over a tailors’ 
cushion and bind their edges with 
seam-binding. (Ill. No. :13.) 


HE PLACKET — The placket 

in this skirt is a very simple 
matter, for it supplies its own lap 
and facing. The edge of the lap you 
have already bound with seam-bind- 
ing. (Ills. Nos. 13 and 14.) The 
edge that supplies the facing on the 
left portion of the skirt must also be 
covered with seam-binding the full 
length of the placket-opening. 

The placket should be fastened 
with patent fasteners placed about 
an inch apart. (Ill. No. 14.) On 
the left side of the placket the fast- 
eners should be placed almost on 
the edge of the facing; on the other 
they should be almost on the edge 
of the lap. (Ill. No. 14.) 

Stitch the upper edge of the skirt 
an eighth of an inch from the fold 
edge and put it back on the belt just 
as you had it before. Sew the belt 
to the skirt from the inside with 
blind-stitching. 


HELOWER EDGE—I find from 
my correspondence that a good 
many women think they ought to be 


able to put on any draped skirt and | 


have it hang exactly right at the first 
fitting, regardless of their figure or the 
material they are using. Now you know 
that a great many women have uneven 
hips and round abdomens that will make 
a skirt sag or pull up at the bottom, and 
One must remember in handling draperies 
that some materials will fall more than 
others and so cause unevenness at the 
lower edge of the skirt. 

Put your skirt on again, and if you have 
some one to help you, get her to mark the 
true line for the lower edge with pins, 
using a piece of cardboard as a marker. 


[Continued from page 378] 


The cardboard should be nicked two inch- 
es from one end—that is the best length 
for this skirt. 

If you have no one to help you, you can 
easily turn up the lower edge yourself. 
It is very easy with the present scant 
styles. Stand in front of a mirror and 
you can do it easily. 


HE FACINGS—Cut a shaped or 
bias facing three (or seven) inches 
and three-quarters wide for the lower part 











| 
| The weighted 


strap 


PY Ni E33: 


and the weighted strap 


Ihe bound seams and darts 
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Ili. No. 14 Phe skirt on the belt 
! J 
NN \ | | 
F = : 


(ll. No. 15. The edges of the fronts 


are bound together with seam 


binding 


of the skirt. If you use shaped facings cut 
them with the skirt pattern as a guide. 
Turn up the lower edge of the skirt 
three-eighths of an inch and baste it. 
(Il. No. 15.) Press it carefully to give it 
a good clean edge. Turn up the lower 
edge of the facing three-eighths of an 
inch, baste and press it. Place the facing 
on the inside of the skirt with its edge 
just above the lower edge of the skirt 
and blind-stitch it to the skirt by hand 
with invisible stitches. Cover the raw 


edge of the facing with seam- binding, 
sewing the lower edge of the binding to 
the facing with machine or running 
stitches (Ill. No. 15) and hemming the 
upper edge to the skirt with invisible 
stitches. (Ill. No. 15.) 

The lower edge of the right portion of 
the skirt ends in a queer little tooth-like 
point. (Ill. No. 5.) Its outer edge should 
be bound with seam-binding and blind- 
stitched to the facing. Its lower edge 
should be turned under three-eighths of 
an inch and felled to the lower edge 
of the skirt, (TM. No. 14.) 

The lower part of the left portion 
(piece 2) ends in a long narrow point. 
(Ill. No. 6.) The facing should be 
cut to fit the point, and the ends of 
the facing and skirt should be bound 
together with seam-binding. 

The lower parts of the nght and 
left portions should be sewed _ to- 
gether with blind-stitching under the 
machine-stitching on the right por- 
tion. Finishing the two ends of the 
facing separately in this way pre- 
| serves the overskirt effect of the 
right and left portions. 


| VW ASHING - [his finishes the 


skirt, and it may seem a little 
premature to tell you how you can 
wash it before you’ve even worn it. 
Take out the weighted strap and 
weights and mark the place where 
they were sewed to the skirt 





and dra 

pery so that you can put them back 
easily. 

If the skirt 1S made of cotton ren; 

| poplin 43 any of the corded COLLON 

materials it can be 

tub skirt. But if it 

of the 


cotton ratine, sponge cloth or agari 


T »7 
washed like any 
1S made of any 


Turkish-tow cling WeaVes 


you should wash it in hot, soapy 
water. Do not rub any soap on the 
material itself, or rub the skirt in 
any Way, OFT you will break the 
threads. which AT ( Very long. SOTT 
and easily broken mn these Weaves 
Simply souse the skirt up and down 
in the SOapYy Waller and SQUCCZE I 
and the dirt will come right o1 

R se the kK | 1 clean LL a | 
SQUCEZC tne LET ith \ I 
hands. Do not wring ith ye 
hands or with Inger or youll 
break the threads and also spoil thi 
sh pa of ie sk t }] p Lyd tf 
dry and just before it is entirely dry 
pull out all the wrinkles gently. It 
Iris S before Vou have ct ¢ h, nce 1o 


impen it and pull them 


i th: } 
GO this OF 


4 } ; . — : } eal 
( Crore IFONRINS., DeCAaUusSe WIN! les 
what l m | or ‘ F }° 
are hard to 1ron out of towellneg. 

In washing cotton crépes and cr 

ns have all crea on 
pons L’Ve all Prease Stains removed 
ats we pe ay. }: 
with naphtha, benzine or gasoline 


before putting the crépe into the 
water. Wash it in a soapy water, 
sousing It up and down and squeez 
Ing it gently with your hands. Do 
7 or the threads will 


IQueeze the Walel Out 


41 { } ”NO rf ( 
separate. 
with your hands. bu 


it, and hang it 


t do not wring 
up to dry. 
| } RONING Linen or corded cot- 
ton material can be ironed over 
an ordinary troning-board. Iron 
along the Crosswise OF lengthwise 
threads. If you iron on the bias, in 
| a slightly circular skirt of this type, 
| you'll stretch it out of shape. 
| The  Turktsh-toweling weaves 
| should be ironed after you have 
dampened them and pulled out the 
wrinkles. Iron them on a well-pad- 
ded board so as not to flatten the weave, 
and lay a piece of clean muslin over them, 
Press very lightly on account of the weave 
until they are quite dry. Press on the 
lengthwise and threads, on 
account of stretching the skirt. 

When the skirt is quite dry, brush it 
lightly with a whisk-broom to raise the 
threads. Do not brush hard or you'll 
break the threads. 

Crépes should not Se Yroned. Simply 
shakephana wel) when they ane(dry 
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Laces for Hats 








aaVERYWHERE you_ see 
Beat the Bulgarian colors on 

| Ele hats, frocks, sashes, collars 
———a —in fact, anywhere that 
embroidery can possibly be used. 
Any number of color combinations 
are used, sometimes as many as five 





MMINGS AND LINGERIE 
| By Ethel M. Harris 


Miss Harris will be glad to answer any question perlain- 
ing to this department if a stamped envelope ts enclosed. 







larger scallop can 
edge. Another es : : 
be to adapt the design to a ee 
slip. This can be accomplishei } 
joining the neck together a hk 
front and cutting the back for th. 
opening. The butterfly motifs cy, 





or six colors in one piece of work, be used on the front of the kite: 
. : and sometimes as few as two or a wide scallop at the ed with t 
HE lace-trimmed hat 1s three. Reds, blues and greens in skirt can be finished BE, OF the 


one of this Summer’s pretti- 


est fashion conceits. Its dainti- - 


ness is in keeping with the 
season and it harmonizes beau- 
tifully with the light, airy gowns 
of lace, or lace-trimmed, which 
are the vogue. 


Quaker Laces embrace a wide 
variety of designs, from gauzy 
Shadow effects to heavy Mac- 
rames, each reflecting the utmost 
charm and originality. 


You will find, in almost any 
good shop where laces are sold, 
a Quaker Lace design adapted 


both vivid and dull shades, orange, 
purple, gray, mustard brown, terra- 
cotta and black seem to appear most 
frequently. 

The design should be of a decided- 
ly conventional nature to admit of 
this treatment. The figure illus- 
tration shows the use of a wide 
Bulgarian banding as a dress trim- 


ming. The design is No. 10464, and | 


three yards of four-and-one-quarter- 
inch banding come in the pattern 
as well as four corners to match, 
which are extremely serviceable 
oftentimes for finishing off a design 
or adapting it to the garment. The 
frock is of contrasting textures, such 
as satin and ratine, and the band 
of embroidery on the waist is placed 
just over the joining, while another 
band edges the peplum. The cor- 
ners have been utilized on the waist 
and also as motifs on the corner of 











by a 4; 
flounce of lace with ale oe 
ness. The nightgown Pattern cap 
be used on a princess slip by Opening 
the back and Substituting the sleeve 
outlines from the corset cover, 

_ French _ nainsook, handkerchie' 
linen or batiste makes an excellen 
background. These Materials 
should be embroidered in marking 
cotton. No. 25 or 20 is suitah 
The wings of the butterfly are to 
developed in punch work, for which 
pase will be found on th 
envelope containing the patte 
This work shoul” nari i 
completed before the outlines a 
worked, as it would be most dif. 
cult to accomplish afterward. The 
double lines at the edge of the wings 
and the body of the insect shoul 
be developed in satin-stitch. Ths 
should be padded by means of dan. 
Ing stitches placed close together 
























secured by sim used for a waist. In that case, | 


' » ly ing : 
QUAKER LACE COMPANY lines on of Sian running the out- 


Makers of Quaker Laces, Quaker : Uhe two next 
Curtains, and Quaker Craft-Lace for a corset 


PHILADELPHIA 


embroidery should be in a washable 





silk floss. 


; the collar. Made up in a neutral a i 
to your purpose and possessing aa Pp over the surface. The tiny leaves b 
shade of blue or gray and decorated and flower petal 
2 Fr, : re petals can be treated in + 
authoritativeness of style and with the Bulgarian embroidery in . the same manner, or eyelet-woi |. 
richness of beauty. ae HH oe and args color, | can be substituted. The eyelets : 
sh ate ei frock would be for the ribbon should be run and ‘0 
Quaker Laces are qwound On ° . ‘ slit. The material IS then rolled tl 
> : The Bulgarian colors are usually back and closely overcast—with s ik 
furquotse lue cards on which the applied in small surfaces in satin- small a scallop a high padding is 
name and trade-mark are stamped stitch. oe colors are arranged in scarcely necessary. Theouteredg, | 4; 
in gold. That name and that Bt Boe ee ence aud. | however, should be run before but. J 
Z. J : each figure is outlined in black, | tonholing in order to prevent fray- i 
frade-mark are your assurance of which lends distinction to the design. ing . ; 
: : | oh n 
lace quality and lace style. Wool, silk or mercerized thread These designs can be carried out 7 
are used for this work. The wool in silk mull or in crépe de Chine if i 
Quaker Laces are made in the To oo ao also_has a more elaborate garment is desired 
é : ; ; vorking u , 
most fashionable widths of in- rapidly Swing to the thieknese ol oe at Tee ; 
: ’ S c ull be te- 
sertions, edges, flounces, bands ae thread. Crewel wools or a _ aiid for a ibe de Chine On : 
and all-overs. a east cue y ae a Bulgarian banding for trimming. this last material it is also suggested 
sired a Ha ellcct is de- Price 15 cents to use seeding or French knots in wi 
Ree oi place of the Ai 
procure a tap- ” punch work ’ 
és es ” , iY 
estry wool, is eh owing to the 
which is in real- - 
ae close weave of 
ity a four - ply ial 
' yarn. Mer- oe is \ 
cerized thread Me He 
; should be used saline i 
rather cOarse, which ts partic i 
as the finer ularly suited w IK 
threads lack the ane by 
significance in , models. tw ct 
dec will notice that | 
esigns of this 
order. Silk , the embroidery, 3 
floss is not so iar ie sh 
Popular, al- of a collar, wns 
though chenille < or elbow bands, ‘4 
embroidery is ras Peg and a strip vf i 
much used as N : the front, de | 
dress trimming. 0. 10466. A corset-cover design. No. 10467. A nightgown to correspond. Permit Mo” fe 
Quaker Laces are not sold by mail. We This same Price 13 cents Price 15 cents cacumnlee Yi 
cannot send samples, but we will gladly send idea can -arrie patterns yor 
you ‘‘The Quaker Lace Book,”’ free on re- crépe ; be carried one ain cotton SAWN elaivene ce a Pars th al waist design. The news! a 
quest. To see the great variety of Quaker mi ‘gi a2 bier Either material See eee. coy : rials for washable blouses # int 
Lice: désienspo-to4he bent fepacinentaee es an _ except lonal background 5 eh Aer ae Pe materé sae d voiles. ii 
dry goods stores and lace siiecialty ope 1 embroidery of this character. Mee an 85. Lif I the cotton crepes and ¥ merc A 
Look for the Quaker head on the blue lace tard. I adding IS not necessary for the wool 4 Ve Po & Par i ¥ can be embroidered oe : color. i 
embroidery, as it stands out sufficient ; | ae { i 4 3 thread either in walle eae - 
: . « Te : : ot Lil x iz u + oe. ‘ an 
Write today for “The Quaker Lace : ° ‘ei The silk or mercerized 7 ¥ 1 sy Li This pattern lends ee a 
Book.” It contains illustrated suevestions embroidery, unless the latter 3 of a i f 4 7 satin - stitch and eye tai ey 
for gowns, waists, lingerie and other afte rather Coarse quality, can be padded Pegs if ale double lines at the edge 0 eloped i a 
of woman’s apparel in which lace plays an im- slightly, but one sees a great deal of ve ay 3: ae oe ing should, however, be deve thet tn 
portant part. It also tells you how to care even silk embroidery which rm st > ee ‘ ey rem satin-stitch. Washable silk, al a] 
for lace. Free on request. padded. A slight elevat mesa = ‘ ke plain or ina striped pattern, cov 
4 





lingerie designs are 
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cover and night-dress 


: i |; Wool embroidery which aay ae 
which correspond. The Corset cover \ so extensively used se a x 
gives the round-neck outline and the - 10463. A waist decoration. Price 15 cents few months is not confin i 
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design for the front piec : ; Biitisalse on pillows . 
: : pieces, as well as the : : . trimmings, Dul 15 , ‘heart 
Outline for the armholes. If desired part of a combination suit. The draw- runners and even centerpieces for brat 
f y 


— SSeS this pattern ca crS Can be d. : . % ae 
f n be ct: : ecorated at th = use. 
bras soak estamped onthe upper the butterfly and sprays, Ae Digits 7 aR huddea on. page 394] 
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KITTY CHEATHAM FINDS A GIRL “*BOY SCOUT” 


AND GIVES SOME HINTS AS TO WHAT YOU AND YOUR GIRLS CAN DO 


NotE—Afiss Cheatham is the greatest entertainer of children in the world. She ts 
the incarnale spirit of youth and is known and loved by boys and girls everywhere. 


HAVE always had a clear convic- 
tion, as I have said before, that we 
can learn much from children, if we 
will only believe that we can—and seize 
each opportunity for such instruction as 
presentsitsclf. Ihave just hada beautiful 
experience with a girl (I started to say a 
“little” girl, but I can not apply “‘little”’ 
to that person of thirteen). 
I clap my hands in sheer delight when 
I think of it all, for I am so often forced 
to listen toa prevalent phrase: ‘Children 
are so precocious to-day; there are no 
old-fashioned children!” And I say: 
“Thank God there are not,” if by old- 
fashioned is meant those childish, pa- 
thetic little creatures who are put aside 
when too much questioning comes along 
and told: “You mustn’t ask questions, 
run along to nurse!” or, “‘If you are good 
and will go straight to bed;”’ or, “‘Say this 
little verse for mother, I will give you a 
chocolate—”’ all phrases I have heard re- 
cently, until I just wanted to take those 
babies in my arms and run away. 


Respect Your Own Children 


Cu are intelligent individuals. 

The right principles of authority and 
of obedience are natural, necessary and 
fundamental, but the personality of 
children must be respected and not 
encroached upon, whether by fear or a 
certain idolatry—often self-love at the 
basis—enervating and stunting to a 
child’s development. Do not isolate 
a child in what is commonly called a 
“child environment.” I have spoken 
so often about the great line of demarca- 
tion between being “‘childish” and “‘child- 
like”? that I need not say more. 

These are all thoughts that keep pop- 
ping up and pleading for expression on 
the road which is leading to my girl 
friend. This particular girl person, 
meeting her just casually in this great 
London town, might impress you as one 
of thousands of shy, low-voiced girls who 
are allowed to appear at certain appointed 
hours in the “drawing-room,” and are 
relegated again at equally definite hours 
to the ‘‘schoolroom.”’ 

A while ago her lovely, wise mother 
wondered if I could find time for a Fri- 
day-to-Monday visit to their country 
homé and I promptly found the time. 


The Girl Who Ruled the Gardener 


MY GIRL person sat immediately in 
front of me in the motor that 
brought us to their home. Occasional 
words that she let fall in speaking to her 
mother about ‘‘the boys,’ and how she 
hoped ‘‘all would go well,” led me to think 
she had some sort of interest in “‘Scouts.”’ 

Five minutes after we arrived she was 
flying down the lawn, where she knew 
she would find her ‘“‘boys’ at work, 
supervised by the head gardener, whom 
she had trained, ‘‘not in gardening, but 
in knowledge of Scouts.’’ 

Her unconscious influence over this 
man, her mother told me, was wonderful. 
He was, fundamentally, a capable, fine 
sort of man, but had been led away by 
a fanatic with anarchistic ideas, who came 
often to the tiny village. The girl’s 
faith in him in entrusting her “boys” 
to him, during her school-days in Lon- 
don, had entirely changed his ideas, and 
his own interest in what these boys 
were accomplishing, and in seeing how 
greatly he could aid them with his 
practical knowledge, had made him a 
new man! 


The Scout’s Law of Chivalry 


HE mother and I followed a little 
behind my girl friend, and found 
five or six country boys, aged from per- 
haps nine to eleven or twelve, respec- 
tively, being drilled by the gardener, 
as he had been instructed. 
When they saw their Scout Mistress 
approaching there was a sudden unified 


halt; up went their fingers for a salute 
and as she took her place by the gardener 
a general ‘review’? took place. They 
were anticipating a great, stirring time 
when Prince Alexander of Teck, the 
Queen’s brother, was to review all the 
Boy Scouts of this particular county, 
1,400 in number. 

Do you realize, by the way, that there 
are over 94,000 Boy Scouts in England 
alone? 

The next morning we watched them 
start off in their two-seated wagon for 
the ten-mile drive to Northampton, 
where the review was to take place. 
Each boy had been taught his individual 
responsibility as a citizen, and in their 
clean uniforms, with their bright, eager 
faces, they made a splendid picture I 
shall not soon forget. 

The ‘‘bugler’”’ had sprained his ankle 
the day before, but we held an earnest 
whispered confab in which I suggested to 
him how necessary his work was, and that 
he would “‘bugle” all right, I was sure. 
I called on him next day and he appeared 
in the door bright and smiling and in- 
formed me he was all right, and had not 
missed a single march or charge. 

But the gardener, who went over with 
them, told me that the bugler had, ina 
moment of respite, limped about, search- 
ing for the mother of a lost baby girl in 
a huge crowd in the public square until 
he found her! That was the fulfilment 
of one of his laws as a Scout: “‘To do 

at least one good turn to somebody 
every day.” 


The Village Mothers Hailed Her 


QE of the mothers of these boys, 

a simple village woman, who has 
never left her native county, told me 
she was so grateful to “Miss Joy,” her 
boy's Scout Mistress. The boy had been 
idle and bad in many ways, she said, 
and no pleasure or help to her, but 
now all was dffferent; he ‘fetched her 
water for cooking, and helped in a lot of 
ways.” 

All the mothers had been a little 
doubtful of this ‘‘new thing” at first— 
it takes English folks of whatever class 
a long time to change their ways and 
ideas about most things—but they were 
all happy over it now. 

I mustn’t forget to tell you that Miss 
Joy’s father has built a little brick house, 
consisting of one big square room, with 
cupboards to hold her Scout equipments, 
cooking utensils, flagpoles, tents, etc. 
It is her duty to keep this house clean; 
she mops the floor, dusts and rubs up 
her brass fender and kettle. No one is 
permitted to enter this room except her 
brother, when he is at home on occasional 
holidays, those she is helping and _ her- 
self. 

But the work with boys is only a pre- 
liminary to telling you what my young 
friend did with, and for, her ‘Girl 
Guides,’’ and just here it occurs to 
me that you may like to see “The 
Law of the Girl Guides,” as she gave it 
to me in her own handwriting. The 
Boy Scouts’ Laws are practically the 
same. 


The Law of the Girl Guides 


1. A Guide's honor is to be trusted. If a 
Guide says “On my honor it is so,” that 
means that it fs so, just as if she had taken a 
most solemn oath. 

2. A Guide is loyal to the King,to her 
officers, her parents and employers. She 
must stick to them through thick and thin, 
against any one who is their enemy or who 
talks badly of them. 

3. A Guide's duty ts to be useful and to help 
others. She is to do her duty before any- 
thing else, even if she gives up her own pleas- 
ure, or comfort, or safety to do it. She must 
‘“‘Be Prepared” at any time to save life or to 
help the injured people. And she should 
do at least one good turn for somebody 
every day. 

4. A Guide is a friend to all and a sister to 


every other Guide, no matter to what soctad class 
the other belongs. Yf a Guide mects another 
Guide, evena stranger, she may speak to her 
and help her in any way she can. A Guide 
must never be a snob. A snob is one who 
looks down upon another because she is poor, 
or who resents another because she is rich. 
A Guide is like *‘Kim,” the Eas¢ Indian, 
“Lite friend to all the world.” 

5. A Guide ts courteous. That is, she is po- 
lite to all, especially to older people; she must 
not take any reward for being helpful or cour- 
teous. 

6. A Guide is a friend to animals. She 
should save them as far as possible from pain, 
and should not kill any animal unnecessarily, 
not even the smallest of God’s creatures. 

7. AGuide is pure in thought, word and deed. 

8. A Guide obeys orders. 

9. A Guide is thrifty. She saves every 
penny and puts it in the bank. 

10. A Guide smiles and sings, under all cir- 
cumstances. When she gets an order she 
should obey it cheerily and readily, not in a 
slow, hang-dog sort of a way. A Guide never 
grumbles at hardships. She goes about with 
a smile on, or singing. It cheers her and 
cheers other people, especially in times of 
danger, for she keeps it up, then, all the same. 


The Guide’s Promise 


To honor God and the King. 
To help other people at all times. 
To obey the Guide Law. 


The Guide’s Motto is “BE PREPARED.” 


PERHAPS these laws may tell you, 

without further explanation from 
me, what a beautiful work this girl is do- 
ing, and all so simply and without a trace 
of ego or self-consciousness. Her wis- 
dom and consideration for the feelings 
of her boys and girls is wonderful. 

On the Saturday afternoon that her 
boys went to their review, her mother 
suggested that she give a tiny present 
of some kind to the girls, as they might 
feel disappointed at not having a chance 
to show people what they had accom- 
plished. 

Without hesitation she said: ‘Mother, 
if you don’t mind, I prefer not to—they 
must come and work because they love 
it, and not because they are going to 
get something for learning to help 
themselves and for doing good turns to 
others.”’ 

Each girl knew her code of signals 
and would rapidly spell any word she 
suggested. I timidly asked what use 
signaling was. Immediately came the 
reply: “Aunt Kitty, it teaches us to con- 
centrate and study, if it doesn’t do any- 
thing else.” 

She taught them to sing their Guide 
Song, and when some unpleasant local 
pronunciation, such as “Prize God” 
for ‘‘Praise God,’”’ would come up and 
hurt your phonetics a little, she would 
modestly suggest to her girls that their 
county had been famous for good, pure 
English, and so she thought it would 
be fine to keep it up, and would they 
all try and‘say “Praise,” quite clearly 
—that they “‘were just a little care- 
less, but that they were trying to 
learn now not to be careless.” 

She taught them to cook things, how 
to keep the kettle clean, to wash the 
dishes properly, etc. She found there 
was only fourpence (eight cents) left in 
the “Scout and Guide Fund;” the boys 
were paying one penny a week for uni- 
forms, but it never occurred to her to 
ask her father to see them through their 
temporary difficulties. 

She spoke to several of her school 
friends, most of them beginning to be 
as interested as she, and they all served 
and made things and had a “bazaar,” 
the proceeds of which helped them over. 
Her share went to getting a new tent 
for the boys to camp in during August, 
so they could go through every phase 
of the practical experience necessary. 
This is pretty good fruitage for one girl, 
don’t you think? 
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Here’s the result of bak- 
ing beans such as no one 


else has baked. 


Our chefs, on the average, 
daily prepare 300,000 meals 
of Van Camp's. 





Every month in this mag- 
azine we tell you about them. 
And sometime a dish of 
Van Camp’s is bound to ap- 
pear on your table. 


Baking 


Then we are done. 


Van Camp's themselves 
will win you and hold you if 
you only give themachance. 


Yan@mp's 


Tenee? DORK wo BEANS 


“*The National Dish’’ 
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Here are beans, Mrs. House- 
wife, which come to your table 
with all the fresh oven flavor. 


Some of the ablest chefs have 
Spent years and years in bringing 
the dish to perfection. 


HT ETE EST JUN VA EUTAE UTANMETTEP HSUEH TTT AUAUO AAT Gd EEN QUEUE egies un eeneat? 


TRAP TERS ELOISE Op tas chy | TERN CH NEW ch tay | 


The beans we use are picked 
out by hand. The tomatoes are 
all vine-ripened. 


a 


| 


The baking is done by super- 
heated steam, which doesn’t touch 
the beans. 


Thus the beans come to you 
nutlike, mealy and whole—-none 
Crisped, none broken. And the 
luscious sauce, which is baked 
with the beans, permeates every 
atom. 


ee 


If you served twenty kinds of 
baked beans, the folks at your 
table could, with one taste, pick 
Van Camp’s. We have tried this. 


MULE A HOHE EH HES he Un ue Ibe THIUTTUPA IES Sp p ih pinap poe 
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If Van Camp’s stand out that 
way—because of their excellence 
—don’t you think it Pays to get 
them? 


A million women do. 


Three sixes: 
10, 15 and 20 cents per can 
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Baked by : 

Van Camp Packing Co. : 

Established 1861 = 

Indianapolis, Indiana E 

(245) = 
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A vegetable dict makes a most wholesome change from the regular meat dishes. Every housekeeper knows how to Serve plain boiled 
| vegetables, so here are some recipes for less familiar and more elaborate ways of preparing vegelables. 


ITH meat still so high as to 
make it a luxury instead of a 
daily necessity, various vege- 
table substitutes are finding 
their way on dinner-tables all over the 
land. The New Englander, loyal to tra- 
dition, finds plenty of company in his be- 
loved beans and brown bread. In the 
extreme West and Southwest, the brown 
frijole, cooked with plenty of pepper often 
serves as the principal dinner dish. 
Green corn-cakes, fried tomatoes with 
cream gravy, fried eggplant, fried mush 
or hominy, samp, or rice, prepared after 
the Spanish method, are all satisfying 
and appropriate dishes where something 
rather highly seasoned is required. 


: AVE ready a saucepan 
| arene | A in which are two table- 
spoonfuls of nice hot drip- 


pings. Throw in a half cupfut of well- 
washed rice and toss about until nicely 
browned. Add one sliced tomato, one 
sliced onion and a clove of garlic and 
brown slightly. Cover the whole with 
hot water, season with salt and pepper. 
Cover and let the rice cook thoroughly, 
adding more water as needed. Do not 
stir, as the beauty of it lies in the plump 
brown unbroken kernels. 


Cabbage ala] (QNE firm white cab- 
Créme bage, one onion, one 
tablespoonful of butter, 


three tablespoonfuls of cream, one clove, 
salt and pepper and some toast. Trim 
and wash the cabbage very carefully. 
Put it in a saucepan of fast boiling salted 
water, add the onion with the clove stuck 
in it, and let it boil quickly until the cab- 
bage is tender. Then take out the onion, 
drain the cabbage in a colander, pressing 
it well. Next chop it fine, melt the but- 
ter in a saucepan, put in the cabbage, 
stir well, add the cream very gradually, 
salt and pepper to taste. Make the mix- 
ture thoroughly hot, pile it up in a hot 
dish, and garnish it with neat croutons 
of toast. 


| Stewed | [HIS is most Wholesome, 
Endive but not very well 
: known. Six heads of en- 
dive, three-quarters of a Pint of stock, 
one tablespoonful of butter, one table- 
spoonful of flour, lemon-juice, salt and 
Pepper, and croutons of toast or fried 
bread. Cut off the stalks, outer leaves, 
and green portions of the leaves, leaving 
only the white part. Wash the white 
leaves very thoroughly in several waters 
and make sure they are free from insects. 
Being very curly, it is rather difficult to 
make sure of this. Rinse the leaves in 
clean cold water, then cook them for ten 
minutes in plenty of boiling salted Water, 
Drain Well and chop them. Melt the 
butter in a saucepan, stir in the flour 
add the stock very gradually and stir 
until it boils, and cook for five minutes: 
then put in the endive, about two tea- 
spoonfuls of lemon-juice, salt and pepper 
to taste. Let all simmer until the endive 
is tender; heap it in a hot dish, and gar- 





Set 
Peas ala COLD cooked 
Tartare tare sauce, 
head of lettuce. 
peas in a dish and add enoug 
sauce to moisten them well z 
a border of lettuce leaves ae fey 
For the tartare sauce, take one c 
staat gies vio one ta 
“hopped gherkins, one teaspo 
of chopped tarragon and Secale 
Pinch of sugar. Mix all the ingredients 
throughly and keep them on ice or in a 
very cool place. If you do not re uire 
all this sauce for the Peas, it will te 
for a few days if bottled and well 


corked, and is delicio ri 
shee US With salmon and 


peas, tar- 
and one 


DO YOU EAT TOO MUCH MEaT> 


TRY THESE VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTES JUST FOR A CHANGE 


; OLD cooked beans 
Sin ee C may be _ recooked 
this way, though freshly 

cooked ones are, of course, nicer. To 
each pound of beans allow one table- 
spoonful of butter, one teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley, half a teaspoonful of 
lemon-juice, salt and pepper. Cut the 
beans into fairly thin shreds and cook 
them in fast boiling salted water. When 
the beans are tender, drain off the water 
and dry lightly in a cloth. Put them in 
a clean frying-pan and toss them gently 
in it over the fire until they are dry and 
very hot; then add the butter, parsley, 
lemon-juice, and a seasoning of salt and 


pepper. 


A Cake of Cooked | ANY kind of 
Vegetables cooked vege- 
tables can be used 


for this, but if beet is included it will, of 
course, color the whole. One cupful of 
cooked vegetables, such as carrots, cab- 
bage, peas, beans, one cupful of cooked 
potatoes, one cooked onion, two table- 
spoonfuls of butter or dripping, salt and 
pepper. Mash the potatoes and chop 
the other vegetables, except the peas. 
Mix them all well together, and season 
well. Melt the dripping or butter in a 
frying-pan and when it is hot, put in the 
vegetable mixture. Spread evenly over 
the pan. Fry for five minutes, then raise 
up a corner with a knife to see if it is 
nicely browned. If so, put a plate over 
the pan and turn the cake on to it, then 
slip it back into the pan, brown side 
uppermost, and fry the other side. It 
may be necessary to add more dripping. 
‘Cut into four pieces, and serve very hot. 


‘THIS is a French 

salad, and most 
delicious. Cold 
cooked vegetables can be used, but if 
you are cooking string-beans for it do not 
cut them into strips; merely trim them. 
For the dressing take six tablespoonfuls 
of olive-oil, one tablespoonful of tarragon 
vinegar, one tablespoonful of white vine- 
gar, salt and pepper, the yolk of one egg, 
a little chopped parsley. Trim the beans, 
throw them into a saucepan of fast boil- 
ing salted water, and, with the lid off the 
pan, boil them until tender. Drain off 
the water and put the beans in a dish of 
cold water for ten minutes, then drain 
them well. Break a nicely boiled cauli- 
flower into sprigs when cold, and pile 
them up in the center of a salad-bowl. If 


Cauliflower and 
Bean Salad 


d 


the flavor of onion js liked, first rub the. 


inside of the bow! with a slice of onion or 
garlic. Mix the oil, vinegar, salt and pep- 
per; pour half of this dressing over the 
cauliflower; beat up the yolk of an egg, 
add the rest of the dressing gradually to 
it, then toss the beans about in this mix- 
ture and arrange around the cauliflower. 


Sprinkle with a little chopped parsley 
and serve. 


Stewed THIS is by far the 
Mushrooms MOSt economical 
way of cooking mush- 


rooms, for all the stalks can be used. and, 
in addition, the sauce makes them go fur- 
ther. Remember, mushrooms must never 
be reheated—they are not wholesome 
if cooked twice. Half a pound of mush- 
rooms, three-quarters of a Pint of milk 
One tablespoonful of flour, one table. 
Spoonful of butter, salt, Pepper, and lem- 
On-juice. Peel and stalk the mushrooms, 
Wash them quickly, and examine them 
carefully, Put them in a saucepan with 
the milk and let them cook gently until 
tender. Mix the flour smoothly and thin- 
ly with a little cold milk, then add this 
t Ickening to the mushrooms and milk 
and stir gently over the fire until it boils 
well and thickens. Season to taste with 
salt, Pepper, butter and emon - juice. 


ms a hot dish, garnished With fried 





Peas and gi4., 


Curried O NE G00d cay. 
Cauliflower flower, two table. 
Spoonfuls of butter 


tablespoonful of chopped onion two ; 
spoonfuls of flour, one teaspoonful 
curry-powder, one tablespoonfy| ; 
chopped apple, one gill of milk, one gil 
of water, one teaspoonful of chutney, ap 
salt and pepper. Boil the cauliflower Un: 
til tender, but not broken, in boilir 
salted water. Lift it out, drain thorough. 
ly, and lightly Press into a neat, compar 
shape with a soft cloth. While it is coy. 
ing prepare the curry sauce. Melt the 
Curry in @ saucepan, add the Onion and 
apple and fry them a ood brown. Wher 
they are nearly dark Enough stir in the 
curry-powder, and fry that also. This 
Improves its flavor. Pour in the milk ard 
water, and stir the sauce until it boils 
Add the chutney and seasoning, and le 
the sauce simmer gently for fifteen mir. 
utes. Place the cauliflower in a hot dish, 
and strain the sauce over. Brown bread 


and butter is excellent to accompany 
this dish. 


Parsnips 8 la | [ HREE or four pars 
Francaise _ _ hips, a little lemon. 
Juice, one egg, some 
bread-crums, and one tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley. Peel and Wash the 
parsnips, and if large, cut in half; cook 
in plenty of boiling Water, containing a 
little salt and lemon-juice. When tender 
lift out and drain well, brush over with 
well-beaten egg, roll in crums and put on 
a greased baking-pan in a hot oven to 
brown quickly, sprinkling with the pars. 
ley. Dish in a pyramid, and serve with 
melted-butter sauce. For the sauce, 
melt one heaping tablespoonful of butte 
in a saucepan, stir in one tablespoonful 
of flour until smooth, then add gradually 
a quarter of a pint of milk, a quarter of 3 
pint of cream, stir until boiling, then add 
a dust of pepper, a few drops of lemon- 


juice and a little salt. Rub through a 


fine sieve. 


Fares PEEL two cucumbers, 
Salad and place them in cold 
water to become crisp. Do 











not use salt in the water, as is sometimes 
recommended, as it wilts them and 
makes them indigestible. Slice and ar- 
range them in a bed of crisp lettuce 
leaves. Wash one large cucumber, cul 
two sliccs from it, and remove the cen- 
ters to form rings. Cut down the skin 
of the cucumber to form petals, place one 
ring outside and the other ring inside the 
peel. Put it in the center of the sliced 
cucumbers and serve with French dress- 


ing. 


NE quart and a 
ee OT rai we 
water, half a pint of len- 


tils, half a pound of raw carrot (red part 
only, if possible), one head of lettuce, one 
onion, two heaping tablespoonfuls o! 
cooked rice, two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
and salt and pepper. Soak the lentils 
overnight. Melt the butter in art 
pan, add the carrots, the onion cut in thin 
shreds, and the lentils, and toss them 
about in the butter until it is absorbet 
but do not let the vegetables color. a 
the stock, and boil the soup gently : 
both carrots and lentils are soft. 1s 
will probably take about an hour. re 
the soup through a sieve, rinse “ . 
saucepan, pour back the puree, an . . 
boil. Then add the cooked rice an ie 
lettuce, washed and shredded. Seas 
carefully and serve in a hot tureen. . 


Ru 


es 
IX together a 


Orange and M | ntity of 7 | 
e ua qua zi f 1 
Celery Salad | diced Eke y and oranges ny 


Si 78 e F th; 
divided into _ sectigns, mix with J 
good mayonnaise:¢ressing, an : 
dainty dishes: ting: with crisp. 
leaves. | Decérute with large r2isin3, 


a 32 he ae: ra 
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SIXTEEN WAYS TO COOK EGGS 


THEY’RE NOT SO EXPENSIVE NOW 
IN VERY HANDY FOR SUNDAY NIGHT SUPPER 


By Emma Paddock Telford and Helen H. Hale 


Italian BOIL aS many eggs as 
Easter Eggs will be required, for 
twenty minutes. Drop 


into cold water and when cold remove the 
shells. Cut a slice from the bottom of 
each egg so it will stand. Then cut the 
eggs in halves, remove the yolks, season 
with salt, pepper, butter and a little onion- 
juice. Mash together, add a little milk 
to the mixture, beat until light and 
smooth, fill the hollow whites, and heap 
up in mounds. Place in a fire-proof 
dish and set in the oven for eight minutes. 
Pour a tomato sauce around them, gar- 
nish with parsley or watercress and send 
to the table. 


Spanish (TAKE six eggs, a medi- 
Omelet um -sized tomato or a 
half-cupful of canned toma- 


toes, 2 small onion minced fine, a dash of 
black pepper, three tablespoonfuls of 
milk, four or five mushrooms, a quarter 
of a pound of bacon chopped fine, a salt- 
spoonful of salt and a green pepper also 
minced. Cut the bacon into small pieces 
and fry until brown. Add the tomato, 
mushrooms, onion and green pepper, and 
stir and cook fifteen minutes. Beat the 
eggs vigorously and season with salt and 
pepper. Put a half-tablespoonful of but- 
ter in the omelet pan and let it melt, tip- 
ping the pan so that the sides will be well 
greased. Pour in the eggs, stirred with 
the milk and shake over a quick fire until 
set. Now pour the mixture quickly from 
the other frying-pan over the omelet, fold 
over once and turn into the center of a 
heated platter. Sprinkle with a little 
minced parsley and serve at once. 


| | REAK four eggs into 
sa B a bowl and beat until 
light and foamy. Add four 


tablespoonfuls of cream, a saltspoonful of 
salt anda dash of pepper. Have a clean, 
smooth omelet pan ready and melt a 
tablespoonful of butter in it, letting it 
run all over the pan to grease the sides as 
well as the bottom. When hissing hot, 
pour in the egg mixture. As it cooks, 
prick with a fork in several places to allow 
the uncooked portion to run under. Lift 
with the fork untilthe whole is of a creamy 
consistency. Have in readiness several 
tablespoonfuls of cooked asparagus points, 
mixed with a little melted butter, a few 
drops of lemon-juice, and a teaspoonful 
of chopped parsley. Spread quickly and 
evenly over the top of the omelct and 
shake out of the pan on to a hot platter. 


Eses a la PUT one tablespoonful 
Caracas of oil or butter in a 
frying-pan, and when hot 


add a quarter of a pound of finely shaved 
dried beef and a tablespoonful of grated 
cheese. Toss lightly until the beef is 
frizzled slightly, then add one cupful of 
stewed tomatoes, a seasoning of salt and 
pepper, a few drops of onion-juice, and 
four eggs, yolks and whites, beaten light. 
Stir and cook gently until of a creamy 
consistency and serve. 


Eggs a la PLACE a. frying- 
Peggy Thurston pan over t he 
fire and partly fill it 


with hot water made quite acid with vine- 
gar. When boiling, break the eggs one 
by one into the pan, being careful not 
to break the yolks. Toss the water 
lightly over the eggs with a fork so as to 
cook the tops. As soon as the whites are 
set, lift out carefully with a skimmer, and 
place on a flat well-buttered earthen dish. 
Sprinkle with salt and pepper, cover with 
grated cheese and set in the oven long 
enough for the cheese to melt. 


Ege ALLOW two fresh eggs 
Fondue for each person to be 
served, grated Swiss cheese 


a third as much in quantity as the eggs, 


and butter half the weight of the cheese. 


Put the butter and grated cheese into a 
saucepan and set over the fire. As they 
begin to melt, break the eggs over them 
and stir briskly until well scrambled and 
incorporated with the cheese. A wooden 
spatula is best for this, but a fork or spoon 
will answer. Season with salt and pepper 
and serve hot. 


| Omelet | REAK four eggs into 
= se B a bowl, add half a tea- 
spoonful of salt and a quar- 


ter of a teaspoonful of pepper, and beat 
them up well with a fork. Put one ounce 
and one-half of butter, lard or oil in 
the frying-pan, place it on the fire and 
when hot pour in the eggs, and keep on 
mixing them quickly with a spoon till 
they are delicately set. Then let them 
slip to the edge of the pan, laying hold by 
the handle and raising it slantwise, which 
will give an elongated form to the omelet. 
Fold in the edges, let it rest a moment 
to set, turn it over on a dish and serve. 
It ought to be of arich yellow color and 
as light and delicate as possible. Two 
tablespoonfuls of milk and one ounce of 
bread-crums may be added. 


STEAM or cook in light- 
Artichokes ly salted water as 
many artichoke bottoms 
as there are guests to serve. Place each 
on a round of bread a little larger in 
diameter than the artichoke, that has 
been delicately browned in butter, and 
over the artichoke drop a poached egg 
trimmed to just the size of the founda- 
tion. Pour over the egg a generous 
quantity of sauce Hollandaise or brown 
tarragon sauce, add a dash of paprika 
and serve hot. A variation is to use 
hard - boiled eggs instead of poached 
ones. In this case cut hard-boiled eggs 
in halves, place an artichoke bottom on 
each round of toasted bread, then half 
an egg, cut side downward. 


NAGA FOUR eggs, one - half 
Plain Omelet teaspoonful of salt, 
a few grains of pepper, 


four tablespoonfuls of hot water, one cup- 
ful and one-half of cream sauce. Sepa- 
rate yolks and whites. Beat the yolks 
until thick. Add salt, pepper and hot 
water. Beat the whites until stiff and 
dry, cutting and folding them into the 
beaten yolks until thoroughly incorpora- 
ted. Heat anomelet pan and butter sides 
and bottom. Turn in the egg mixture, 
spreading it evenly, and cook slowly. The 
omelet is cooked if it is frm to the touch 
when pressed by the finger. If it clings 
like beaten white of egg it needs longer 
cooking. Fold and turn on a hot plat- 
ter and pour the cream sauce around it. 


Bread MIX equal quantities of 
Omelet fine bread -crums and 
cream, a_ teaspoonful of 


each. Break one ounce of butter into 
small bits and add to it a saltspoonful 
of salt, a dash of pepper and a dash of 
nutmeg. When the bread is thoroughly 
moistened, beat it with a fork until 
smooth, then mix three well-beaten eggs. 
Fry like an ordinary omelet. 


Omelet PEEL and core one 
with Apples quart of tart apples 
) Ct and cut them length- 
wise one-quarter of an inch thick; put 
them into a saucepan with two table- 
spoonfuls of good butter, four tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar and three tablespoonfuls of 
water. Cover the saucepan and cook 
slowly for fifteen minutes. Stir the 
apples, but do not break them, and cook 
for ten minutes more. Remove the 
nicest pieces to place around the omelet. 
Break six fresh eggs in a bowl, add two 
tablespoonfuls of granulated sugar and 
two tablespoonfuls of hot water. Beat 
for one minute. Put in a frying-pan one 
tablespoonful of butter, and when the 


AND COME 


butter is hot pour in the eggs. Let them 
cook for half a minute and turn with a 
fork until the omelet is set. Pour in the 
hot apples. Fold the omelet carefully so 
as to hold its shape and slip on a platter. 


Potato | TAKE a large freshly 
Omelet baked potato and 
scoop out the inside with 


a spoon. Beat this until smooth and 
mix with it half a saltspoonful of papri- 
ka or white pepper, one-half teaspoonful 
of salt, a dessertspoonful of lemon-juice 
and the yolks of four eggs. A minute 
or two before the omelet is to be fned 
fold in the whites of the eggs, beaten toa 
stiff froth. Fry in a well greased, very 
hot pan and serve immediately on a hot 
dish. 


Omelet ‘THE yolks of two eggs, 
Soufflé one-quarter of a cup- 
ful of powdered sugar, one- 


half teaspoonful of vanilla, the whites of 
four eggs and salt to season. Beat the 
yolks until light. Add sugar, salt and 
vanilla. Cut and fold in the whites, 
beaten until stiff. Butter a baking-dish, 
heap the mixture in it, sprinkle with 
powdered sugar and bake ten minutes in a 
moderate oven. Serve immediately. A 
fruit sauce made from raspberry, cherry, 
peach, pineapple, apricot or the juice of 
any fruit served with it adds to its dainti- 
ness. 


Creamed | | AKE two tablespoon- 
E.9¢s fuls of butter; two 
tablespoonfuls (scant) of 


flour, one pint of milk, four eggs, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, one-fourth of a teaspoon- 
ful of pepper, half a smal] onion, six slices 
of toast. Boil the eggs twenty minutes, 
and lay them in cold water; when cold, 
remove the shells and cut each egg into 
six pieces. Cut the onion fine. Place 
the butter in a small frying-pan, and when 
it is hot slowly cook the onion in it until 
of a light yellow hue, taking care, how- 
ever, not to brown either the butter or 
the onion at all. Remove the onion, add 
the flour and stir until the paste is smooth 
and frothy, but do not let it brown in the 
least. Draw the pan back, gradually 
add the milk, return to the heat, and 
when the sauce boils, put in the salt, pep- 
per and eggs. As soon as the eggs are 
well heated, turn all out upon slices of 
buttered toast, and serve at once. <A few 
drops of onion-juice may be used instead 
of the cooked onion, thus facilitating the 
work somewhat. 


Goldenrod | BOIL three eggs for fif- 
Eses teen minutes. Sepa- 
rate yolks from whites, 


chop whites very fine, and stir them into a 
white sauce made of one tablespoonful of 
butter, one tablespoonful of flour and a 
cupful of milk. Season with salt, pepper 
and paprika. Cover the bottom of a 
platter with slices of toast, from which 
the crust has been trimmed. Pour over 
the toast the sauce and chopped whites of 
eggs, and then force the yolks through a 
potato ricer and sprinkle over the top. 
Cut two extra slices of toast into small 
triangles or “points” and on each lay a 
sprig of parsley. 


livonnaise PUT into a frying-pan 
Eses or the chafing-dish 
blazer two tablespoonfuls 
of butter or olive-oil. When hot add two 
tablespoonfuls of minced onion and one 
tablespoonful of parsley and fry until the 
onion is light yellow. Add a tablespoon- 
ful of flour and one cupful of milk or good 
broth. When smooth and creamy add 
four sliced hard-boiled eggs, and serve on 
toast as soon as the eggs are heated 
through. A change in serving is simply 
to chop the whites of the eggs and add 
to the sauce; boil up once and garnish 
with the yolks of the eggs. 


ee | 
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Good &. aling 


California Peaches 


hotest | ROSSI SERRRKK KERR c en prices 
EN THINGS Calferne Cartitt Pests 
THE GOOD GRE catons Cheney 
“BETTER TO SEARCH THE FIELDS FOR HEALTH hie ahaa | 
UNBOUGHT THAN PAY THE DOCTOR FOR A ce in bi 
’ ’ a 
NAUSEOUS DRAUGHT Bien SpDerries 


By Enuma Paddock Telford 


T IS a pity that the 
paren | rank and file of mod- 
| dtern)6American housewives 
have never learned to appreciate the 
medicinal and dietetic properties of the 
star-eyed dandelion. From the tip of its 
slender root to its golden aureole-crowned 
stem, it is full charged with alkaline salts 





-. | SELECT the tenderest 
gece S leaves, wash thoroughly, 
drain, then lay on ice to 


crisp. Put into a salad-bowl, dress with 
salt, pepper, oil and lemon-juice or vine- 
gar, and garnish with a couple of hard- 
boiled eggs cut in quarters. 





HUNT’ 
Quality California 


FRUITS 


**The Kind that 18 NOT Lye-heeled" 





ee ; HIS is another valu- 
° | whose therapeutic properties are well Shepherd's T 
k t h has dereknnd = d liberally employed by the Pica able little plant, that are all ready to serve at your table. fresh | 
NOWS NO ING "manufacturers of the various sarsaparilla may be found along the | and luscious as when picked from the 7 
preparations that come out with the roadside. Its green seeds stripped from arehatda: , 


of your kifchen 
when you use 
Crisco. 


Spring. 

In grandmother's roster of vegetable 
“cure-alls’’ dandelion tea, made from the 
roots and leaves, and administered by the 
wineglassful three or four times a day was 
listed as benefiting the liver, and unex- 
celled for stopping any internal hem- 


the stem and strewn over lettuce or toma- 
toes make a piquant addition to salads, 
that, tried once, will always be welcome 
again. It has a suggestion of water- 
cress, and on this account is sometimes 
known as wayside cress. 


ey are celebrated d, 
world Over for their goodness, anf 
retain Nature's full ripe juice and flavor, 


HUNTS SUPREME QUALITY. 35, 
HUNT'S STAPLE QUALITY. 25 


A Fruit Dessert Book girieg some fine recip ter 
ee it csserts, 88 ads. cakes 


| wr uddings. is Free. A post card will bring it. 
hage. Cee MONG the other |° ring 
Women whohave smoke- ss anes ieee . piquant a d HUNT BROTHERS COMPANY 
a leas s. whose. par- OR a fine Spring wholesome “weed. 112 Market Str 
less kitchens, wh F P that make excellent salads are wild prea ae oe tet ! 


lors are not visited by 


Sonne Teak tonic, wine of dan- 
delion made from the 


chicory, lamb’s lettuce or rampion and 


kitchen odors, thank the flowers holds the banner. The ingredi- sorrel. All these should be young and 
“Crisco Process.’’ This ents called for are three quarts of the — tender. 

: . blossoms, four quarts of boiling water, — 
has given them a delight- three pounds of sugar, one yeast-cake, Pot OR pot greens the list is 
fully pure veretible fat, one orange and one lemon. In measur- Greens still longer. Purslane, 


the solid cream of food 
oils, which takes a very 
much higher frying heat 
than lard or butter with- 





ing the flowers press them down hard 
into the quart measure so as to be sure 
you have enough to make the wine 
good and bitter. If packed in loosely, it 
will not taste of the dandelion. Cover 
with the boiling water and stand aside 


the farmer’s pest, resembles 
beet greens in delicacy of flavor, while 
mustard, the young leaves of milk- 
weed, dock, even tender young nettle 
greens, may all be utilized to advantage 
as early vegetables. 


Member Association for Promotion af Paurits tn Fredy 





ing be | overnight. In the morning boil from , 
es smoking. The smok 1 Allee twenty minutes, strain, add the Carout C HERVIL is another ‘ 
ing properties have been _ Sugar and fruit sliced, boil a few moments | oF Chervil common herb looked 
removed from | longer, then remove from the fire. When unto as a field pest by : 

cooled to lukewarm, add one yeast-cake ninety-nine out of a hundred farmers. r 

dissolved in a little water. Let it fer- The hundredth man or the Summer : 

ment like other wine for two or three — boarder recognizes its value as a most ' 

weeks, then bottle when done working. delightful flavoring for soups and salads. : 

for Frying -Fop Shortenin i The up-to-date farmer plucks the ten- 1 
fon Cake Making. ia derest leaves and sends it to the best - 


Not only does Crisco 
minimize the odor of 
cooking, but it does not 
transmit food favors. For 
example, you may fry 
onions, then fish, then 
potatoes, in the same 
Crisco and the potatoes 











Dandelion and | WASH thoroughly 
Sorrel Greens but keep sepa- 
rate, as the dandelion 


needs longer cooking than the sorrel. 
Put the dandelion first into a saucepan of 
boiling water, stew until tender, add the 
sorrel and simmer until the liquor dis- 
appears and the leaves are tender. 
Drain, pressing out all moisture. Beat 
with a wooden spoon, season hberally 
with butter, salt and pepper, and serve 
hot with a garnish of hard-boiled egg or 
fried bread points. 














markets, where it is always in demand for 
salads to be eaten with game, while the 
wise woman has it fresh for the gathcring 
as a present delight, and dries it for use 
later on when it can not be procured in 
market. Its delicate flavor is lost. in 
cooking. It should be chopped and 
thrown into hot soup at the last moment. 
The French housewife raises it from seed 
each year along with her borage, pimper- 
nel and tarragon. 















s to fit the top 


$ BIZes 
of any oil, gasoline ot gas stove 


| The glass door shows 













: ae ee | PERHAPS no other herb how your baking or roasting is getting sles 
own distinctive potato Cress Salad : y eee dandelion : of purpose than the sorrel, 0 tee vein soe Sakecae Tore See i 
aaa see son caves and watercress, — which is much like spinach in appearance. The Boss bakes uniformly top and bottom: heat am m 
taste. Strain after each wash, chill and serve with French dress- There are several varieties of sorrel, the a ha Pg . 
fry Ing. Try this odd test; ing. broad-leaved or Roman sorrel being neat pokevery menuine i aie Hey L 
| iy ‘ : Write today fer free the 
| learn merely two of the oh ; the most succulent. It is best when Ht shows the various styles of Boss (sews—atrs ti 
a ea ee ene To Cultivate | [N ENGLAND, where gathered in mojst places and continues in FON eee ae cirsicht oe. Cisaneat D 
many \\ Ons ul CnNarac- Dandelions the dandelion is com- good condition until the end of August. a er by dealers everywhere ‘ 
teristics of Crisco. for Salad | paratively uncommon, it Besides making a delicious soup or purée, If your dealer cannot supply yon ewe! 16) _ 
; is raised carefully in gar- it adds zest and flavor to vegetable stews, DRO NEE EY, 4 
Your grocer can supply you, dens as a pot-herb and salad-plant. To and furnishes a particularly fitting ac- " 
and we will mail you this Brow successive crops of dandelions companiment to tongue, cutlets, liver SS an 
brightly illustrated through the Summer, the plants are not lamb or veal. ‘oh eer VEN 
Frere Cook Boor pees to bloom, so that the roots con- If considered too acid to be palatable — 
erst saut, nue sending up successive rounds of for a salad when used alone, try it in SRS eer ee ae See Oe 
contuming 100 Tested Crises leaves until frost ; mati ‘ nee NAI : 
Recipes. Address D F ; Ost. combination with watercress or cooked Bt 
ecipes, adress ept. ’ Market gardeners are °, foll : . h I ° . : s | NAMEL prin 
The Procter & Gamble C now tollowing spinach. It is an admirable anti-scorbutic E a 
a ie xaumble Co., the example of the English, and dande- and blood purifier. , bl 
INCINHAY, ALO, lions are grown through a depth of sandy Write to-day for our ~~! ny 
soil or under 3 : : —_—_____ Free “WETI KEPT AILS : 
the leaves Ce Sorrel | T'HE Germans make an oS : Written by = A 
tender and incidentall less bitt 2 Soup ; cellent SOUP of sorrel in Helps you make your hands ity 
’ y, itter. this wise. Put a tablespoon- beautiful. : 
ful of good drippings i i | 
Se Ings in a frying-pan and 
Good Templar U ST here, let me when hot, add one pint of sheep’s sorrel, = 
Root Beer |* give you an old rec- one onion sliced fine, and a few leaves of cond “ascapies. of A 
Ipe where roots seem manicure specialties. < 





sone ane eeee 
thrown together hit or miss yet with 
Surprisingly good results. “Take,” says 
the old chronicler of “small beer,” “a pint 
of bran, a handful of hops, some tender 
twigs of spruce, hemlock, or cedar, a little 
bark of sassafras, with roots (a handful of 
cach) of burdock, plantain, and dock and 
two of dandelion. Boi] up in a gallon of 
Water, strain, add a spoonful of ginger, a 
quarter cupful of molasses, and a cupful 
of yeast. Let it work, then bottle.” 


lettuce and parsley chopped. Toss and 
steam for ten minutes, then add two table- 
spoonfuls of flour. 

As soon as cooked turn into the soup- 
kettle and pour in three pints of boiling 
water. Season with salt, Pepper and a 
grating of nutmeg, and cook for half an 
hour. When ready to serve, add one cup- 
ful of milk and a beaten egg, first pouring 
some of the hot liquid over the egg, so 


that it will not curdle. Serve with 
croutons. 
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The Little Housewife 


who helps Mother with the dishes 


may be safely intrusted with 


“Wear-Ever- 
Aluminum Utensils 


Their lightness enables childish hands to 
lift them. Their rigidity prevents dents 
and darmage if dropped by accident. 


A’ Wear-Ever utensil should be heated 
over a hot fame when first placed on the 
stove, because aluminum stores 30 much 
heat. Whenthe utensil is heated, turn the 
flame down one-half: if using a range place 
it on top of lid or onthe back of the range. 
Replace utensils that wear out 


with utensils that “Wear-Ever 


Always look for the ‘*Wear-Ever’’ trademark 

on the bottom of every utensil. 
Write for Booklet, The Wear Fever 
Kitchen” which explarns how to 
care for aluminum uleny+!. 


NEAR EVER 


ALUMINUM 


TRADE MARR 


Dept. 20, New Kensington, Pa., or 
Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd.. Toronto, Ontario 
(Distributing Agents for Canada) 
Please send me, b 
Saucepan, for 
(30c)—money to be refunded if ['m not satisfied. 


Pe ee ee ee 


l bup cookin ware 


(Dealer's Name) 22.002. oo ooo ccc cecc cece ccc eece ee cece 


WICKES 








Oak Refrigerator 





Opal Glass agen ee 
Lined fe RRB ao 


*312 


Direct from factory to user 
_ Here’s lifetime re- 
irigerator service 
and satisfaction for 
only $31.75! A genu- 
ine “WICKES,” made 
ot Solid Oak and lined 
throughout with beau- 
tiful, sanitary OPAL 
GLASS, 7-16 in. thick 
‘Better than marble.” 





Measurements 
Width 36 in 


A splendid example of the fine cabinet work for 
which The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 
At the 
factory price, this model costs you no more than 


Tile Exterior, German-Silver Trimmed, $45 


has beem famous for over half a century 
an ordinary “enameled” refrigerator. 


Same size Refrigerator, specially priced 


We also make Refrigerators from $16 upwards 


Investigate the Wonders of 
Double Refrigeration 
The Wickes Model 230, at the factory price 


$51.75, is not only a great bargain, but the Wickes 
principle, which gives double refrigeration from 
every pound of ice, means amazing economy in ice 
bills. Investigation will prove it. Money refunded 


ii the WICKES is not exactly as represented 
Richly Illustrated Catalog Free 


Shows all sizes and styles of Wickes Refrigerators, explains 
low factory-to | 


Wickes principle of double refrigeration, quotes 
user prices. Write now to Dept. 2H 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 


29-31 W. 32nd St. New York 
Branches in all principal cities. (Established Over 60 Years 


A Secret of Assyria 


[N aneient times the Assyrian women were famous for the beauty of 

: _ hair. The use of Henna was universal amongst them, but until 

recently the secret of how they employed it remained undiscovered. 
- 


Harrison St. and Wabash Ave.. Chicago 





acy did wet use if asa dye, but as an ingredieon? 


The renaiseance of this forgotten method has been achieved with 











AMI SHAM 


OF EGYPTIAN HENNA 


A delightful shampoo which, while 1¢ does not 
change the color of any shade of hair, imparts a beanfi- 

ful lustre. Stimulates healthy growth. <A dainty Prichard 
& Constance poset for fastidious women. 60c a box at 
first class Toilet Counters, A sample for five 2-cent stamps. 


PRICHARD & CONSTANCE 
49-51 West 23rd Street, New York 
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sample one-quart ‘‘Wear-Ever’ 
hich | caches 30 coats ak Parcel’ Pod dantra. 


Height 45 in 
Depth 21 in 
Ice Capacity 100 pounds 


OUR HOUSEWIVES’ CLUB 





THE DELINI. 





TO CHEER THE INNER MAN 


HERE’S A MENU 


FOR 


MEMORIAL DAY, 


AND THE RECIPES TO GO WITH IT 
By Enuma Paddock Telford 


| Bouchées of Caviar or Clam Cocktail 


| Qlives and Muyonnatse 

: Salted Nuts Olives Radishes 
Onton Soup 

| Planked Shad or Other Fish 

| Cucumber Spirals Young Ontons Young Carrots 
| Vew Potatoes with Parsley Butter 

: Grapefruit Salad on Artichoke-Hearts 


Toasted Wafers and Cheese 


Ice-Cream 


Strawberries Anegel-Cake : 


Demi-tasse 





Bouchées | SPREAD fried circles or 

of Caviar fingers of bread with 

a thin layer of caviar. In 

the center place a Spanish queen-olive 

with its pit removed and the cavity filled 

with minced red peppers. Hold the olive 

in place with a few drops of mayonnaise 

and put tiny dots of the same about the 

bordered pepper. If preferred, anchovy 
and capers may be substituted for this. 


WHILE the proportions 

of the ingredients used 
for the dressing to a clam 
cocktail vary according to individual 
preference, 2 good working standbv 
allows to each plate five or seven clams, 
one teaspoonful of horseradish, one tea- 
spoonful of tarragon vinegar, a table- 
spoonful of tomato catsup, a teaspoonful 
of Worcestershire sauce, a teaspoonfu! of 
lemon-juice, four drops of tabasco sauce, 
and a pinch of salt. Mix all the season- 
ings thoroughly, add the bivalves, fill 
into glasses or grapefruit halves filled 
with ice, then set in the ice-box to become 
thoroughly chilled and blended before 
serving. Chilli sauce, grapefruit-juice or 
some of the clam liquid may be used in the 
sauce if desired. Cress may be served asa 
garnish, Cocktails are also often served 
in the half-shell, grouped about a green 
pepper hollowed and standing upright. 
This is filled with the condiments and 


each clam is dipped into it before eating. 


Clam 
Cocktails 


| Po1 AGE a la Cler- 


Onion Soup af i 
mont, as it is called, 


ala Clermont |. 
lis held in high esteem. 


dozen small onions in 


To make it. cut 
rings and try to a golden brown in a little 
drain ona 


Wo quart 5 of 


butter or olive-oil. Remove, 
then put into | 


veal or mutton. colored with 


ine sleve 


clear brot h. 


a little culinary bouquet to an amber 
color. Season with salt and pepper and 
SCrTve with toasted sippets of bread soak- 
ed in the tureen 


Planked | N PL ANKING ind 
Fish there is no better way 
— —___! of developing the distinct- 
ive flavor of any of the delicate white 
meated fish—the plank itself is of first 
Importance. It must be of hard wood 
hickory, cherry, 
well seasoned and sawed about an inch 
and a half thick, rounded or tapered at 
one end like an ironing-board. ‘This to 
accommodate the tail of the fish. It is best 
to get one tongued and grooved at the 
ends, with wire attachments to hold the 
fish in place. These can be purchased 
now at any of the hardware or depart- 
ment stores, and so reasonably that even 
the housekeeper of smal] means can afford 
to keep a plank specially for the cooking of 
fish. After a plank has been well charred 
and seasoned, it becomes a treasure well 
worth having. After the first scrubbing 
and charring, the plank should never be 
washed. When used afterward, scrape 
clean carefully, then wipe with a clean 
dry cloth. 


live-oak, cedar or ash. 


Good olive-oil or vegetable oil is the 
best substance to use in greasing a plank, 
though butter or sweet drippings will 
answer. Heat the plank in the oven or 
before the fire. Have the fish split down 
the back, removing the back-bone: clean, 
wash and wipe dry, then season with salt 
and fasten to the hot board with the fix- 
ture that comes for that purpose. Brush 
with pure vegetable oil or melted butter 
and season with salt and pepper. The 
skin side goes next to the board. If you 
use a gas-stove for planking your fish, as 
most of us do, turn on both burners under 
the oven and lay the plank in the bottom 
of the broiling-oven for at least twenty 
minutes. Then lift on to the bottom of 
the oven and allow it to brown delicately, 
basting frequently with butter and lemon- 
juice. When the fish is done, put plank 
and all on a japanned tray or very large 
platter and serve. 


SOME people prefer 

to have their pota- 
toes creamed with pars- 
ley instead of being 
served the regulation way with the plank- 
ed fish. For such, these directions: Drop 
the potatoes into boiling water and cook 
until they can he pierced with a fine 


SKCWCT. 


Creamed New 
Potatoes with 
Parsley 





Do not use the tines of a fork 
Neither should 


you expect them to be mealy, for in new 


which would burst them. 


potatoes the starch cells are not yet de 
veloped. Drain and 
vegetable-dish 


arrange ina hot 
lo make the sauce, pul 
two level tablespoonfuls of butter in a 

When melted 
and bubbly add a cup of thin cream and 
stir constantly until it boils and thickens 
Then add level teaspoonful of salt, a 
dash of white or black pepper as pre 
ferred, and a tablespoonful of finely 
chopped parsley. Cook a moment longer 
and pour over the potatoes. 


Sducepan W iT h one o} flour 


it R this use Cl 
ther the fresh 
_ artichokes boiled 
In salted water or else the canned arti 
choke-bottoms that have been cooked 
about ten minutes in chicken stock. This 
stock may be made from the carcass of a 
chicken boiled up in a little water and 
well seasoned, or one of the capsules that 
come now for chicken broth. Drain the 
artichokes, cool, marinate with French 
dressing and let stand an hour. Then 
arrange on crisp lettuce-leaves, arranged 
cup fashion. Mound with grapefruit 
that has been chilled and marinated also. 
and pour over all a French dressing. 
Garnish with strips of red pepper or 
stuffed olives. For the French dressing 
use red wine, vinegar, oil and paprika. 


Crapefruit Salad on I 
| Artichoke-Hearts 





Cucumber | PEEL the cucumbers, 
| Spirals toss into ice - water, 
_________! then cut round and round 
with a fine sharp knife as if peeling an 
apple. The result should be a long slen- 
der spiral that ymakes ring after ring. 


( Serve -withFrenghdressing. 
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attern 


This pattern has 
achieved mark- 
ed __ popularity. 
The delicate 
lines of ornamen- 
tation result in a 
design of beauty 
and simplicity 
that is combined 
with strength 
and durability. 





The 
Old Colony 
Pattern 


A Colonial de- 
sign of true sim- 
plicity, reflect- 
ing the dignity 
of the older 
craftsmanship 
with the beauty 
of today. The 
pierced handle 
and the beauti- 
ful decorative 
work are much 
admired. 
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The heaviest grade of silver plate, 





P antee made possible by an actual 

| Ae c Gealers. _ Send for cata- 

} “= <3 E-17. : ; MO Se 
TERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 


‘test of over 65 years. Sold by 
es 
eee Meriden Bet 
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SHAD ARE RUNNING 


OUR HOUSEWIVES’ CLUB 


BUT IF YOU CAN’T GET SHAD, THERE ARE 
OTHER FISH AND OTHER ROES JUST AS GOOD 


By Emma Paddock Telford 






= euik YOU can’t get shad roes, for 
by mij the very simple and excellent 
7, Cy) reason that shad don’t run in 
=! your part of the country, use 
the roes of haddock, pickerel, herring, 
cod or mackerel. These in the early 
season are often sold as low as three 
pounds for a quarter. They have a 
smaller grain or egg than the shad, but 
are drier and more mealy. 

All roes should be parboiled as soon 
as they reach the house from market or, 
better still, straight from the water. 
Plunge at once into boiling salted water 
to which a tablespoonful of lemon-juice 
or vinegar has been added. This not 
only prevents the roe from spoiling, but 
renders it firm and less liable to “plop” 
during broiling or frying. Cook gently 
about ten or fifteen minutes, then cool 
in the water in which it was cooked. If 
you intend to use the roe right away, 
lift out gently with a skimmer so as not 
to break the tender skin and slide into a 
bowl of ice-water to become firm. After 
this the roe may be cooked in any of a 
dozen different ways. 


TUFF with bread 

crums, salt, pepper 
and parsley mixed with 
the beaten yolk of egg. Sew the fish 
up, or tie it around with string. Pour 
a little water and butter over it, and 
bake one hour, or one and one-fourth 
hours, basting often. Garnish with par- 
sley and lemon slices. Boil up the gravy 
the fish was baked in, putting in one 
large tablespoonful of catsup, one table- 
spoonful of brown flour mixed in cold 
water, the juice of one lemon, and serve 
this sauce separately. 


REbed [DROP the roe gently into 
ShadcRoe salted boiling water and 
let it boil twenty minutes. 


but not rapidly. Drain and lay it on a 
buttered tin plate. Dredge the roe wel! 
with pepper and salt, spread soft: butter 
over it, and lastly dredge plentifully with 
flour. Bake in the oven thirty minutes, 
during which time baste frequently with 
salt, pepper, water and butter, always 
dredging with flour after each basting. 


W HEN ready to 
Broiled Roe : 


cook, split length- 

wise if plump and full. 

brush over with vegetable-oil or melted 

butter and broil over a clear fre. Serve 

With maitre d’hétel butter. hot baked 

potatoes, crispy radishes, hot rolls and 
cofiee. 


Baked Shad 





OR frying, the roe 

may be dusted with 
fine bread-crums, laid 
into beaten egg, then dusted once more 
with sifted crums, seasoned with salt 
and pepper and fried a golden brown in 
hot vegetable or olive oil. though your 
New England cook gives the preference 
to pork or bacon fat for the frying me- 
dium. She also prefers to roll the roe in 
Indian meal instead of crums or flour, 
This, however, is a matter for individual 
preterence to decide upon. 


Fried Roe 














THIS is a favorite 
ePrins dish at 
one of the popul: 
hotels at Atlantic City, but the es 
fish can be served the same way. Split 
the fish as for broiling, put the roe in 
boiling water lightly salted and cook as 
usual]; then cool, melt sweet butter in a 
baking-pan or preferably use the refined 
vegetable-oil, then lay the fish in the pan 
Skin side down. Season with salt and 
Pepper, put a few bits of butter over the 
top, and stand in the hot oven. Remove 
the skin or casing from the roe, separate 
all the little eggs as thoroughly as pos- 
sible, roll in fine cracker-dust, open the 





Browned Shad 
with Roe 





Oven door, bring the pan of fish to the 


Ty - 





@ 






¢ 






edge, and sprinkle the separated roe all 
over the fish. Sprinkle bits of butter on 
top, return the pan to the oven and let 
the shad bake until the top is a rich 
brown. Serve with maitre d’hétel sauce. 
To make the sauce, mix butter the size 
of an egg with the juice of half a lemon 
and two or three sprigs of parsley chopped 
fine. Add pepper and salt and spread 
over the fish while hot. 


MASH the cooked roe 

very thoroughly, 
then mix with a fifth of its 
bulk of salt. Beat thoroughly and let it 
stand for an hour before serving. If pre- 
ferred the shad roe may be mixed with a 
little caviar—say one-third as much 
caviar asroe. This makes it go further, 
whether used as a relish or sandwich- 
filling. 


Shad-Roe 


Caviar 









Shad-Roe Caviar € UT ®. hi the 
Club Sandwiches bread in thin, 
even slices and 
spread one-third with shad-roe caviar. 
Spread another third with mayonnaise 
and sprinkle thickly with minced ham 
and olives. Butter the remaining slices 
of bread, then place the slices spread 
with mayonnaise over the slices spread 
with caviar. Put a crisp lettuce-leaf on 
top of each and cover with the plain 
slices of bread. This makes a sandwich 
of three layers. 






ShadRoe | | O MAKE the 
Caviar Butter | butter, cream 
Jtwo tablespoonfuls of 
sweet butter, add a teaspoonful of lemon- 
Juice, three tablespoonfuls of caviar and 
a sprinkling of paprika. This “butter” 
is delicious for sandwiches, toast, wafers 
or even plain bread. 





Baked Shad-Roe AF PER the roe 
with Cream Sauce has boiled in 
the usual manner, 
cool and set aside until ready for use. 
Butter a casserole and place the roe in it, 
Make a good cream sauce. using two 
tablespoonfuls cach of butter and flour 
and a pint of milk. Heat the butter 
first in a frving-pan, add the flour. Suir 
unuil blended, then pour in the milk, 
Stirring all the time. Add a teaspoon- 
ful of salt and a half-teaspoonful of pep- 
per. Boil up once. When ready to 
bake the roe, pour four tablespoonfuls 
o! the sauce over it, cover and bake about 
twenty minutes. Then uncover. pour 
In more of the sauce and bake twenty 
minutes longer, basting frequently. At 
the last add the remainder of the cream 
sauce, heat thoroughly and serve. 


(SOOK the same 

as Jor the cream 
sauce, substituting a 
tomato sauce in place of the cream. 
\ hen making the sauce use one table- 
spoontul of flour with two tablespoonfuls 
of butter and two cupfuls of strained to- 
mato that has been cooked with a small 
slice of onion and salt and pepper to season. 












Shad-Roe in 
Tomato Sauce 





croquettes, after 

the roes have been 
boiled and allowed to get 
thoroughly cold, take off the skins and 
break the tiny eggs apart with a fork. 
Have ready a rich cream sauce, made 
from two tablespoonfuls each of butter 
and flour, two tablespoonfuls of milk and 
one of cream. Season with salt. cayenne 
and lemon-juice. Add the prepared roes 
and let the whole mixture boil up a 
moment. 

Stir in a beaten e and turn i 
shallow dish to baal When macho 
cold, form into oval balls about the 
size of a walnut. Egg and crum and fry 
in smoking hot fat to a delicate brown, 

Fain on soft paper and serve with cu- 

tartare. a 


Roe FOR 


Croquettes 





cumber or sauce 





allows 10 heat to escape or cold 
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: Charcoal Iron an; 
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RON WITH EASE| 































Perfect Baker 
riveted, §) acti cally a 


os nt . ips 


year in; year out—saves hal of fi 
Great Maijest 
Malleable and PD ,. 


ae all $48 
pocket pressed from Comat eee 
against lining of fire Mss Fa: aioe oie 

—by turning a lever, frame and reservoir | ove away 
from fire, An exclusive patented io 
Open end ash pan does away with shovdine nu 
ventilated ash pit prevents floor m catching 





ash cup catchesashes. All 8: ple: 


Shelves. No springs. M Fob dl tire } 
slides out automatically, holding shea » erinie 
Ask your dealer to show you the grea, 
provement ever put ina +r 
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DON’T GET ALONG) 
WITHOUT 


Mapleine | 


(THE FLAVOR DE LUXE) : 














— it flavors white sugar 
syrup. 





| 





—it flavors icings and 
fillings for cakes. 


—it flavors candies, 
puddings, tasties. 












—it is as simple to use 
as lemon and vanilla. 


Make It Right 


Grocers sell Mapleine, Gages 
35c 2 oz. bottle (in Can- FaReee 
ada50c). Ifthey cannot PRRSee 
supply you, write 


Dept. E4. 


CRESCENT MFG. CO., Seattle, Wash. | 
Mapleine Cook Book sent for 2e stamp. |} 
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No more backache 






headache or tired feet. ff 
No more to and 











from a hot stove. No r 
bother. Jroniag y | 
is a thing of the ps <7 
_ the 250,000 users of { . 
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fonly1 cent for5 hours. /f: 
work indoors or out. M ic 
and economical al than gas 

Simple, safe and | 
Low price. Money bac 
on the genuine In 
10 Days’ } 
Free Trial 
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Housekeepin 


Made Easie 
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Vout PLaorya' ly 


Onyx Ware 


Saye 
———— 
‘ 
ES 


} 
| 


‘The World’s Best Enamel Ware’ 


} 
I 
Best for Ever) sé | 


Stands Most Abuse. 


It is more anitary and 
eusier to clean than metal ware which 


dent, bend, tarnish, rust and corrods¢ 


sept Pree 










Columbian Enameling & Stamping Co | 
125 Beach St. Terre Haute, Ind 


DUST WITH 
134N-DNE OL 


Try this on your buffet, 
dining table, parlor table, 
chair, piano—any varnished 
surface: 

Moisten a soft woolen cloth 
or cheese cloth with a few drops of 
3-in-One. Then wipe furniture just as if 
you were dusting. 

You'll be astonished and delighted at the 
result! Every bit of dust and soil, greasy 
finger marks, etc., will vanish. A little more 
oil and a little rubbing, and mars, scars and 
stains will disappear. All the original beauty 
and lustre of the finish will be restored. 


3-in-One contains no grease or acid to soil 
orinjure. Has no disagreeable varnish odor. 


Household size, 8-oz. bottle, 50 cts; 3-o0z., 
25 cts: trial size, 10 cts. All stores. 


FREE.— Write for generous free sample 
and valuable booklet—both free. 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42CCW. Broadway, NEW YORK 































Adds the finishing touch -to a dainty 


A luncheon or the most gorgeous 
dinner. An incomparable dress- 
ing for any salad — for fresh } 
lettuce, tomatoes, cucumbers, 
onions, cabbage, celery, beets, 
cold slaw, cold beans or peas— { 
for meats, fish—for eggs or § 
cheese dish, etc. Many uses— } 
many reasons for using. 
Write for Free Receipe Book § 
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NEWS BUREAU 


ARREST THE 


ATTENTION OF EVERY PROGRESSIVE WOMAN 


Do You Run Your \ 7E HAVE thought best to confine 
House by System? our Wisdom of Many to helpful 


suggestions, such as short cuts in house- 
keeping methods and the casiest way of 
accomplishing the thousand and one 


O BE a system- 
atic housekeeper 
means to be a Jack- 
of-all-trades. An 
ideal housekeeper 
must know how to 
market, to cook, to 
wash and iron, to 
bring up children, to sew, to sweep and 
dust, to manage fires, to keep accounts 
and to nurse. 

She must know what to do for croup, 
colds, burns, cuts, bites of insects, bruises 
and all small ailments. She may not 
have to do all these things all the time, 
but at any moment she may be called 
upon, without warning, to do one or all 
of them. 

She must know how to market that 
her table be provided with proper food. 
She must know the amount of nourish- 
ment different food-stulfs will furnish. 

The woman who does not know how 
to wash and iron must often put up with 
very poor laundry work. She who knows 
how the work should be done can direct 
an incapable worker so that good results 
are obtained. 

There is always sewing to be doneina 
house, and much of it must be done by 
the mistress. Mending, buttons to be 
sewed on, a stitch here and there—the 
stitch that in time saves the nine. 
Sweeping and dusting come with each 
day, else the house is not in sanitary con- 
dition. There is a right and wrong way 
here, a hard way and an easy Way. 

Kitchen fires and furnaces have drafts 
and dampers that need to be understood 
or else disaster follows. Here the mis- 
tress must be the authority. Many a 
good dinner has been spoiled by a refrac- 
tory range. 

It must be admitted that many an 
expert housekeeper finds the keeping of 
accounts her greatest bugbear, but she 
will invent a system all her own and in- 
telligible to herself alone. 

How can there be pertect system 
where one person has to be such an en- 
cyclopedia of general knowledge? 

A mistress blessed with good house- 
keeping judgment and a right amount of 
tact establishes a system to mect the re- 
quirements of her particular household. 
This system consistently adhered to oils 
the works of the domestic machinery 
and makes just the difference between a 
well-regulated home that invites enjoy- 
ment and suggests restfulness, and the 
slipshod household, where the mistress 
frets continually and wonders why the 
business of running a house is so exhaust- 
ing—so irritating. 

C. C., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ralion of meals. 





]N CINCINNATI 

the Household 
Workers’ League, re- 
cently formed, pro- 
vides a club-house with recreation and 
reception rooms and other comforts for 
women engaged in domestic work. The 
idea of the league is to uplift and dignify 
domestic service, and give it more of the 
opportunities found in other work. It 
is said that this is the first club in the 
country intended for purely domestic 
work. The Girls’ Friendly Society, orig- 
inally founded in England to look after 
working girls going abroad, includes 
many domestic workers among its mem- 
bers, and has already a vast field of 
usefulness in this country. Its manage- 
ment is vested in the Church of England 
in British countries and the Episcopal 
Church here, but its membership is non- 
sectarian, and many a homesick girl, far 
from home and friends, finds here her one 
real touch of homelike sympathy. 

R. F. W., South Boston, Va. 


A Club-House 
for House- 
‘hold Workers 





things that make up the sum of the house- 
wife’s work outside of the actual prepa- 


One dollar each will be 
paid for available items, but none will 
be acknowledged or returned. 





Short Weights and 
Measures 


WHILE New 

York house- 
wives are greatly 
disturbed over Gov- 
ernor Sulzer’s recent 
decision to abolish 
the department of 
Superintendent of 
Weights and Measures, as of ‘No more 
use to taxpayers than the fifth leg of a 
dog,” the leading club women of Balti- 
more, widely awake to the need of some 
check on trade trickery, have started a 
stirring campaign in favor of such meas- 
ures. This in cooperation with the City 
Department of Weights and Measures. 
The Home Economics Section of the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
began the agitation against short-selling 
dealers at a meeting of the Section early 
in the Winter. 

Chief Inspector George A. Donoghue, 
of the City Weights and Measures De- 
partment, addressed a second meeting 
and told the club women how the house- 
wives of the city can help solve the 
problem of short weights and measures. 
He advised each housewife to procure a 
pair of standard scales and to weigh 
every article as it came into the home. 
In this way, he said, evidence could be 
obtained against the merchants who sold 
short, and then the inspectors could deal 
with them for the city. 

The club women accepted this sug- 
gestion, and for several weeks now the 
members of the Mothers’ Club and the 
Home Economics Section have been 
testing all the grocerics and meats 
brought into their homes. The city 
officials, who are always on the lookout 
for merchants who cheat in weighing or 
measuring, say that the interest of the 
women is having a very salutary effect 
upon would-be short-weight dealers. 

Governor Sulzer of New York and his 
investigators take the position that, as 
there are cosuperintendents and city 
sealers, there is no need of a State De- 
partment, except to see that the law ts 
carried out. They believe that this su- 
pervision belongs to the Agricultural De- 
partment. 

The Department of Weights and Meas- 
ures asked for an appropriation of forty- 
seven thousand dollars this year, and it 
is estimated that by abolishing it there 
will be a saving of forty-four thousand 
dollars a year. But meantime New 
York housewives deplore the fact that 
once again they are left to the mercy of 
unscrupulous dealers. | 

C.B.M , Baltimore, Md. 


Wise Mothers, MOTHERS of our 
' These ne i 4 h b or- 
hood lately banded 


together that we might work in unison 
for the advancement of our children. 
We fixed on a definite amount of work, 
both indoors and out, for the boys and 
girls, to be done as far as possible at the 
same time. The same arrangement was 
made in regard to piano practise. In this 
way the children work more contentedly. 
One mother each week selects some sub- 
ject, with means of information, which 
could be made a topic of conversation in 
the homes. A workshop situated in a 
convenient location has been fitted up, 
and by each paying a small fee, in- 
struction is given in metal and wood 
work. 

The girls have a weekly cooking and 
sewing class, each mother in turn giving 
instruction. There is an exchange of 
books, magazines, music and games. 
Every week some one who keeps in touch 
with the school work reports progress 
to the other members. 

E. B., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
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THE perfection of hospi- 
tality is found in exquisite 
table appointments. 


Embroidered napery, dain- 
ty china, the glitter of cut- 
glass and the sparkle of 
Crystal Domino Sugar 
heaped high in the bowl — 
round out well ordered re- 
finement. 


Only the best of the 
sugar crop is used for 
Crystal Domino Sugar and 
scrupulous cleanliness is 
observed in each step of 
refining and crystalizing. 


The sealed package safe- 


guards its dainty cleanli- 
ness until the last Domino 


1S used. 


One of the Quality Products of 


The American Sugar 
Refinmg Co. 


117 Wall Street New York City 


Read the stery of its making in our 
splendidly itastrated booklet. Sent 
free on request. Address Dept. S 


A New Domino Produc 
A Pore Gernulated 


SUGAR 
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WHAT CLUB LOYALTY MEANS 


AND A FEW OF THE THINGS THE FEDERATIONS 
PLAN TO DO THIS YEAR 


By Helen M. Winslow 


Publisher of the Official Register of Women’s Clubs 


s=—a7i\ THE twenty-third of April 
SAVE there will gather in Washing- 
ton, the national capital, what 
= is known among club women as 
“The President’s Council.” This is a 
somewhat informal mecting held the 
‘‘off-year” from the Biennial Convention 
of the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs, and often proves to be almost as 
interesting and quite as helpful as the 
larger Biennial. - 

This Council was not originally 
planned by the founders of the G. F. W. 
C., but was instituted, if I remember cor- 
rectly, after the Denver Biennial, in order 
to give opportunity for the different 
departments and the presidents of G. F. 
W. C. clubs to confer together at a con- 
venient time between the Biennials, on 
the various lines of work which were 
being developed at that time. 

So popular was the very first of these 
Councils that they have been kept up 
ever since. They are, as already stated, 
quite informal—no delegates. no creden- 
tials. Every club member is welcomed, 
and there is a prospect that the Washing- 
ton meeting will be only next in impor- 
tance to the Biennial which comes next 
year to Chicago. 

The program will consist: mostly of 
conferences among the various State pres- 
idents, State G. F. W. C. secretaries and 
the many different departments of work 
in the national body. The mecting will 
continue over three days. with several 
social festivities. including a visit to Bal- 
timore, thrown in. 

As the meeting will follow directly the 
Congress of the D. A. R., which always 
comes during the week of April 19th, 
there is sure to be a large attendance. so 
many women being interested in both 
these important societies. The Chairman 
of the Council is Mrs. William H. An- 
drews, 1225 Fairmont Street, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Being a Good Club Woman 


‘J UST what do you mean by ‘club 
loyalty'?” writes a reader of this de- 
partment. 

“When a question arises on which the 
State Federation does not agree with the 
General Federation, and desires us to act 
with the State rather than the General, 
regardless of how we feel about it indi- 
vidually, which has the first claim to our 
loyalty?” 

This is hardly a reasonable question. 
Every State Federation belongs to the 
larger Federation and has pledged loy- 
alty to that body. They are, therefore, 
bound to uphold and do uphold the work 
of the national body just so far as lies in 
their power. At the same time, the 
G. F. W. C. does not pretend to be an 
arbitrary power, nor to lay down laws 
governing every State and every condi- 
tion. 

It is conceivable that the G. F. W. C. 
might endorse work, or even legislation, 
as a whole that for some reason might not 
be advisable in every State. Each State 
Federation, therefore, must decide for 
itself how much of the national work js 
feasible in its own localit y. Astoa State 
Federation’s attempting to dictate to its 
members about any attempted measure 
or line of work, “regardless of how they 
may feel about it individually,” that js 
4 question that has never come up, so 
far as we know; certainly no State Fed- 
eration attempts to restrict individual 
opinion or action. 

“Club loyalty” has been so much 
talked about and so well defined that 
there should be no need of defining it 
now. It consists in being a good club 
woman in every sense of the word. 
Laura E. Dunbar, the G. F. W. C. secre- 
lary for Maine, puts it this way: 

Being a club woman means more than 
responding to the roll-call. Jt means 
active participation in subjects of vital 


a 
t-ws 
4 


interest. and importance. Whatever 
helps the individual benefits the home, 
and whatever benefits the home must aid 
in the great betterment of all mankind.” 

It is interesting to note that the Feder- 
ations are, more and more. putting in time 
and effort into public causes. Social 
service, industrial conditions, legislative 
work, public service—all these phrases 
are familiar to club women interested in 
the vitally important work of the day. 

In New York they have a Committee 
on Public Service who are doing splendid 
things. During the past year they have 
pushed legislation on the establishment 
of tuberculosis hospitals, the abolishment 
of the common drinking-cup, endorsed 
Federal movements for the preservation 
of Niagara, and the Children’s Bureau. 
Among other things, they were active in 
work for cleaner bill-boards and the 
suppression of bill-boards depicting 
crimes. 

They secured women probation officers 
in some of the cities and are still working 
for women policemen. At the annual 
meeting in November they endorsed the 
bill for granting “Home Maintenance” 
(widows’ pensions) to mothers, and have 
worked valiantly for that measure. Among 
the things they are urging the club wom- 
en of New York to do this year are the 
following: 


1. Social Hygicne and its Relation to the 
Home. 

2. Juvenile Courts and Probation Work— 
Women as Associate Judges in such Courts 
—Women Probation Officers. 

3. Finance and Taxation in Reference to 
Public Institutions—Care of the Insane— 
Conduct of Almshouses, County Hospitals 
and Jails 

4. Legislation and Legislators—Introduc- 
tion and Passage of Bills—Power and Limi- 
tations of the Governor. 

>». Municipal Ordinances: How Secured; 
How Enforced—Humane Societies— Women 
Police Officers for Protection of Children and 
Young Girls. 


6. Immigration—The White Slave Traffic, 


New York is only one of fifty State 
Federations, all of which are working for 
more or less of these aims. Mr. Hard is 
telling, from month to month, of the 
splendid work club women are doing in 
Many States to improve the laws. T. Cxas, 
Tennessee and several other States have 
bills pending now relative to better prop- 
erty laws, etc., which are being pushed by 
club women, and the State Federations 
in several States have voted to endorse 
and are working for the bills for widows’ 
pensions. All these were endorsed by the 
G. FLW. C. last year at San Francisco. 

This being May, when club program 
committees will be looking eagerly for 
help in outlining work for next scason, we 
8!ve more space than usual to them. Do 
not forget that we are furnishing indi- 
vidual clubs all the time with these out- 
lines, asking only that the person writing 
us shall give some idea of the subjects to 
be taken up. Our service is given gladly, 
freely, for we want to be of even greater 
use to the women’s clubs of America this 
year than ever before. 

It must be remembered that THE 
DELINEATOR was not only the first of the 
great women's magazines to devote space 
to the work of women’s clubs, but has 
&1ven, In all, over ten years to such a de- 
partment. We feel, therefore, that we 
have established so thorough and com- 
prehensive a friendship with the club 
women of this country that they now feel 
free to come to us with all their problems, 
Sure of our cooperation and interest. 
And if you can think of a better way in 
which we could serve you, write this de- 
partment and say so. 

We are having so many calls this year 
for programs for study on Women and 
the Law that we are giving one this 
month which can be modified to suit the 
conditions of any State or locality. 
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You Can 


HENHIHIN ano TERRE TEMA EREI ROR AR 
arrerverey, 


You Can Weigh | 


You can be sound in bo 
efhcient, well poised, 


Be Well 


I have helped 60,000 
of the most refined, 
intellectual women of 
America to regain 


health and good fig- 
ures and have taught 
them how to keep well. 
Why not you? You are 
busy. but you can devote 
afew mmutesa day in the 
rivacy of your room to 
ollowing scientific, hygi- 
enic principles of health. 
prescribed to suit your 
particular needs. I have 


Reduced the Weight 


of 30,000 women and have 


Increasedthe Weight 
of as many more. 

My work has grown in 
avor because results are |. 
quick, naturaland perma- 
nent, and because the 
are scientific and appeal 
to common sense. 
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No Drugs—No Medicines. 
You can— : 
Be Well so that everyone with whom you . 


come in contact is permeated with yo . 
Spirit, wholesome personality — feeh ralands 
dy and mind for your very presence, 


Be Attractive—we}] groomed. You can— 
Improve Your Figure—in other words be : 
at your best, 


I want to help you to reali that 
lies almost entirely in your ous Sands cain 
you can reach your ideal in figure aad po; 








Judge what I can do for you by wh t | 
done for others. I have reeves a cheure 
Ailments as 


Indigestion Sleepleasness Headaches 
nstipation Nervousness Weaknesses - 
Anaemia okaaal Liver Rheumation 


The best physicians are my friends—their : 
wives and daughters are my apils—the medical : 
magazines advertise my work. : 

I have published a free booklet show; how : 
to stand and walk correctly and giving other in-. 
formation of vital interest to women. Write for 
it and I will also tell you about my work. If you : 
are perfectly well and Bis figure is just wha : 
you wish, you may be able to Pp a dear friend : 
—at least you wil pel me by your interest in 
this great movement for greater culture, refme. : 
ment and beauty in woman. 

Sit down and write me NOW. Don't wait—_ 
you may had a wonderful ex : 


forwet it. I have 
: perience and I should like to tell you about it 


Susanna Cocroft _ 
Dept.53 6248. Michigan Ave., Chicago - 


Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. Sh: 


: a5 the recognized authority upon the scientific : 
: care of the health and figure of woman. : 
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Rose Petal Complexions 
can be attained by “tose petal methods 
which meanr, ‘‘Keep the skin young 
by keeping it thoroughly clean and wel 
nounshed — the pores open and the blood 
circulating. To do this, simply 

Use Sem-pre 


following the lead of discriminating ae He pi 
past Quarter Century, who have found beasuly 


Sempre Giovine 
Pronounced “ Sempray-Fe-ve-nay —Meenng 
* Almay omg 
It cleanses. It reveals beauty, not makes it. ; 
develops the netaral complexion. ae hy 
scientihc blend of purest imported is, com “ 
a six months’ laboratory process ito @ iam 
cake, daintily convenient in its direct app ' 
and very economical. Try “Sempre | mi 6. 
At all dealers 50 cents the cake, of wnle us 
Free Sample, giving dealer's name. 


Sample FREE 
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» Marietta Stanley Co. 
» 52 Tumer Avenue 
GRAND 


RAPIDS, 
MICH. 
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At Your Service 
New York’s Big Store 
This Apron A 


and Dust 
Cap 
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Compare this 
value val 
will hud that 
by every stan- 
dard it 1s un- 
matchable 


A REMARKABLE OFFER 


and just the thing for the neat and bury house- 
wile who wants an and cap which 
thoroughly protects and at the same time is 
attractive and becoming. Made of good qual- 
iy washable percale: pocket at side: ample 
fullness; well made throughout, Colors: tan 
with blue stripes and light blue with dark blue 
stripes piped with white. Apron and cap sent 
to you postage prepaid for A9c. 


Waiting for You! 
Your Style Book 


Don’t delay; ask for it today—it is 


Free! 
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We Guarantee To Please You Or 
Refund Your Money 
We do thie wathout questen «1 
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any risk when Vou order from Un, 
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GREENHUT-SIEGEL COOPER © 
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| The HULL Button Is for Your Protection 





AS an assurance of quality, insist on 
seeing the Hull Button on the next um- 
brella you bry. 


Hull Umbrellas 


ae all the Hull advantages can be had 
rom $1.00 up. As a matter of convenience 


popular styles: 





The Pre mir Mull Handles Plain Fancy 


The Royal Hutt 
The Superior Huti 
The Imperial Huii 
The Sterling Hri/ 
The Prerte; s Afiull 
If your dealer ha 
vise you ofa dea 


1.46 
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3 50 
JV 5-CO 
5 -CO 7-50 
$ nota Hull, we will, on request, acd- 
ler near you, or supply you direct. 
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THE MODERN CLUB WOMAN 


THE 





WHAT CLUB LOYALTY MEANS 


Woman under the Law 


1. What are the duties of a husband under 
our State laws? What are the duties of a 
wife? Has a wife any direct claim to any 
part of her husband's income? Can she have 
anything to say about how it shall be invested 
or expended? Can she expect anything more 
than support? Shall she have a right to 
money of her own? What can she do, if he 
fails to support her in accordance with his 
means? 

2. Can he buy or sell property without her 
signature? Can he borrow money or give a 
note without her signature? Can he sign 
away his salary or wages without her consent? 
If he refuses to support her or their family, 
what can she do about it? How far does the 
law compel him to support his family? 

3. If a man deserts his family and leaves 
them destitute or without means of support 
in this State, is it, in the cyes of the law, a 
felony or a misdemeanor, or nothing but 
disorderly conduct? How far and in what 
way can he be punished? If he is crippled or 
an invalid, what does your law say about the 
wife’s working to support the family? How 
far does the law consider that a woman who 
stays at home and looks after her house and 
her children is doing her share toward the 
maintenance of a family? 

4. If she fails to attend to her home and 
family duties, has her husband any legal 
cause for complaint? Just how far does the 
State consider a wife equal partner with her 
husband in property, in home management, 
in her children? What has vour State done 
about providing pensions or allowances for 
widows with dependent children and without 
other means of support? 

5. What States have laws allowing widows’ 
pensions? What States are agitating that 
subject now? How do the laws, variously call- 
ed ‘‘widows’ pensions,” ‘‘mothers’ compen- 
sationacts,”’ ‘home maintenance laws,”’ “‘sub- 
sidies for widowed mothers,” etc., work out in 
Illinois, Missouri, California, Colorado, Ohio, 
and other States where they are being tried? 

6. How far is the wife an equal guardian 
of children with the father? In case of deser- 
tion, which parent can claim the earnings of 
minor children? In case of the education or 
property rights of minor children does the 
mother have equal voice with the father? 
Exactly how far is the authority of the 
mother recognized by the courts in your 
State? 

7. If the father isimmoral and hasa decided- 
ly bad influence over children, what can the 
mother do? If the case is reversed and the 
mother jis bad, what can the father do? How 
far are father and mother equal guardians? 

%. What are the property rights of a wife 
in this State? Can she manage her own 
property or business? Can she claim her own 
earnings? Can she control her own property? 
Can she sell or lease property, or he either, 
without the signature of the other? 

9. What are your “homestead laws’’? 
What are your dower rights? What States 
have “community laws”? How far can 
either will away property from the other? 
If the husband dies without a will. how is 
the estate settled?) What are the wife's rights 
in this matter? If the wife dies without a 
will, what are her husband’s rights? If there 
are no children, how far do the rights of 
inheritance go? 

10. If our laws regarding women are not 
as they should be, what shall we do about 
it? 

Reviewing what we have gone over, what 
needs to be done? How shall we go about 
doing it? What women have brought about 
reforms in this line? What has THE DE- 
LINEATOR accomplished during its two years’ 
campaign? 


Books That Will Help 


‘‘Woman and the Law,” by George James 
Bayles. 

“Laws Concerning Women,” compiled by 
Charles A. Enslow. 

“Some Ethical Gains Through Legisla- 
tion,” by Florence Kelley. 

Write your own State secretary at your 
State House, asking for copies of laws rela- 
ting to women in your State. 

THE DELINEATOR of May, 1912, published 
a complete list of books and pamphlets rela- 
ting to the subject in twelve States. Look it 
up. 


A Good Miscellaneous Program 


I. Roll-call. Musical Quotations. Paper, 
MacDowell, illustrated by piano selections. 
Folk-songs. Medical inspection in schools. 

II. Roll-call. How we spent our vacation. 
Edward Payson Weston and pedestrianism. 
The “Suffrage hikes.” The horseless age, 
bicycle, motor-cycle and automobile. Read- 
ings: ‘“‘The One-Hoss Shay” and “Darius 
Green and His Flying-Machine.”’ 

HI. Roll-call. Current topics. Evolution 
of the steamboat. Mastery of the air. 
Compulsory education in this State. What 
shall we do with our girls? 

IV. Roll-call. Proverbs. The Emmanuel 
Movement and New Thought. Salvation 
Army work in England and America. The 
Religious renaissance. The Children’s Bu- 
reau at Washington. 

V. Roll-call. Do I want to vote? Social 
settlements. The white slave trattic. The 
suffrage cause in England and America. 
Jane Addams and Hull House. Frances 
Willard and temperance. 

VI. Roll-call. Famous savings. The 
conquest of the arctic seas. Mountain- 
climbing. Annie Peck and Fannie Workman 
as mountain-chimbers. Modern heroes. 
The Montessori Method. 

VIT. Roll-call. Our favorite hobbies. A 
talk on Fletcherism. Fantastic feminine 
ways. Esperanto and the spelling reform. 
The latest ideas in healing in modern medi- 
cine and surgery. 

VIII. Roll-call. Conundrums. Story of 
the telephone. Marconi and the wireless. 
The to-morrows of electricity and invention. 
Edison. Radium. 

IX. Roll-call. Maxims. The White 
Plague. Technical education in America and 
Germany. Public playgrounds and parks. 
What is forestry doing for the public? 

X. Roll-call. Current events. The Pana- 
ma Canal. The Catskill Reservoir. Irriga- 
tion works in the West. Modern bridge- 
building. 

XI. Roll-call. Anecdotes. Modern phil- 
anthropy. Helen Gould Shepard, Andrew 
Carnegie, Mrs. Russell Sage, John D. Rocke- 
feller. What others? 

XII. Roll-call. Favorite quotations. 
Chaminade, music and sketch. Interesting 
women: Mary Baker Eddy, Helen Keller, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, Julia Ward Howe, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


New books specially recommended to club 
women: ‘‘Bergson’s Creative Evolution” 
(Henry Holt & Co., Publishers, New York). 

‘The Montessori Method,” by Maria Mon- 
tessori, translated by Anne George (Freder- 
ick A. Stokes & Co.. Publishers. New York). 

‘4 Wayfarer in China,” by Elizabeth Ken- 


dall (Houghton, Mifflin Company, Publishers, - 


Boston). 

For study with eugenics or for young peo- 
ple, the following from Forbes & Co., Chi- 
cago. The Lowry Books (sex-education fit 
for the young to read). “Boy Wanted,” 
by Nixon Waterman; and “Girl Wanted,” 
same author. 


LULLABY 


By Reina Melcher Marquis 


TE close, my sweet, against my breast! 


Lie sheltered close and warm, 
My arms shall fold you into rest 
And keep you safe from harm. 


[} E close, my sweet, lie close and cling 


With hands that reach my heart! 
You lovely gift of love who bring 
To me the better part! 


HE highway’s very fair lo roam, 
It runs both broad and bright; 
But oh, for me the fires of home 
And you to kiss good nighi! 


LE close, my sweet, until the day, 
Against your mother’s breast; 
For life has many a happy way, 
But love is always best! 
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OUR BOOK DEPARTMENT 








WHAT ARE YOU READING? 


MR. HARD DISCOVERS “‘THE MOST IMPORTANT 


AMERICAN BOOK ON WOMEN’S WORK’? 


AND 


MR. HAMILTON RECOMMENDS TWO STORIES 





Fatigue and | THIS book (the 

Efficiency most Important 
ae one ever written in the 
United States on the work of women) 
does not touch home life at all. The 
reason why it does not do so is worth 
noticing. 

The lesson of the book is that every 
person who works must have periods of 
complete rest and must have them often. 
The tired person is a poisoned person. 

While work is being done, certain poi- 
sons are being sent from the muscles into 
the blood. After a while the blood be- 
comes so full of these poisons that further 
work is impossible. The animal that 
drops dead in its flight from the hunter 
dies not of heart failure but of poisoning. 

When, after work, the body is allowed 
to rest, the poisons in the blood begin to 
be sent off from the body through the 
lungs and through other organs. Until 
this cleansing of the body has been ac- 
complished, there is a let-down in the 
power of the body to do efficient work. 

The home woman who gets up early 
in the morning and works without any 
periods of repose till late at night is 
keeping herself in a condition of being 
poisoned all the time and of being com- 
paratively inefficient all the time. 

This fact has come to be recognized in 
the workshop, but not in the home. 

Mr. Frederick W. Taylor experimented 
with a workman who had been loading 
twelve and a half tons of pig iron on a 
freight-car in the course of each work 
day. This man was working hard all the 
time. Mr. Taylor taught him to increase 
the number of tons which he handled each 
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much rest, but for four times as much. 

Some day somebody will bring these 
facts into touch with home work—the 
work which employs more women than all 
other kinds of work put together. Any 
woman who will read Miss Goldmark’s 
book will long for that “sometime” and 
that ‘somebody’ to come. 

The scientific study of fatigue is bring- 
ing greater efficiency and better health 
to people who make coal and gas ranges 
in factories. Why not to people who 
operate coal and gas ranges in kitchens? 
Fatigue and Efficiency, by Josephine Gold- 


mark. (Issued by the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation.) $3.50. W. H. 


SINCE novels first 

began to be writ- 
ten there have been few 
more remarkable than this. In the orig- 
inal French it has just completed its ap- 
pearance in ten books. This volume, 
number one of the three that contains its 
translation into English, includes the 
first four of them. It is the beginning 
of the life-history of Jean-Christophe, 
a musical genius. It takes him from 
the night of his birth in the German 
town where he spent his youth, to the 
time of his flight, as a young man, to 
Paris. 

It has the ample dimensions of some 
of the old novelists, with a depth of 
inwardness and a scientific thorough- 
going quality that save its amplitude 
from diffuseness and concentrate all the 
surrounding forces of life upon the bud- 
ding life of the hero in the most search- 
ing. illuminating picture of childhood, 


| Jean. | 
| Christophe | 
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Cleaner, 
Prettier, 
Brighter 


Furniture 





» Oe yy, 







and woodwork 
can’t possibly be pretty 
if it is dull and lifeless Or fogoy », 
with a bluish cast. QO; Sticky e : 
my and dust collecting. if vs 
would have your furniture hak 


clean and as Sparkling as the day 
was new use 


‘Gda 


the vegetable Compound and yarns) 
food, for it cleans as it polishes and 
brings out the natural beauty of the 
grain of the wood, A high, hard 
glass-like lustre without rubbing, 
hard and dry it cannot collect dus, 






















Use O-Cedar Polish 
the O-Cedar Polish Way 





















Pour a few drops of 0-C-dy; 
Polish on a damp piece 































cheese cloth, and apply mth | 
usual way. Then polish Nl 
ya dry piece of cheese co: 
1’ Cleaner, brighter and prestic- p 
ry furniture is the result, tt 
: re dy Buy a 25c bottle as a test, 
The ensh tod? = QE] use it the O-Cedar Way 
b 1 atime one fF hy our money back if you 
: ttn Crrages, : £ are not delighted, 
tat ena, RA 
y ava tmnt 2s 25c¢ to $2.50 Sizes — De 
i ae b: At all Dealers, Ih 
; a e es | i | As 
Sere 7 Channell Chemical | 
UE a 6. Company k 
ee 1417 Carroll Avenue, : 
CHICAGO 
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Copyright 1913 Kako Corset Ce, 


es KA 5B oe 


This is the corset that’s always 
right; style, material, wear, 
price; all as you would have 
them. 
Fitted and fashioned on the 
perfect figures of living models. 


Don’t fail to get a Kabo Fashion Book for 
1913; authority on gowns, hats, corsets, etc. 
Ask your dealer or write us for free copy. 


Kabo Corset Co., Chicago 
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When 


you pur- 


: we 
chase silk . » 
gloves . 





Look in the Hem 
If you find the 






words 
“A (f.0) » 
‘hs 
é¢ ° 
merely ask for your size 
and BUY.’’ “Wy 


The guarantee ticket in every | 
pair protects you. 
correct to a dot. 
are double. 
“Niagara” process produces 
a fabric which insures the best 
silk glove made. 


Colors are 
kinger tips 


Ask yourdealer. If he can’t supply you, 


will send you what you want through hin 


NIAGARA SILK MILLS 
NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Silk Gloves. Silk Underwear, Silk Hos‘ery 


New York 


= 
i 


Boston San Francisco 


Tatts eee | 


Recreation 
“Pleasure” and “New Life” 


gained by a fortnight's visit to 


French Lick or 


Chicago 











est Baden Springs 
Sumptuous 
Wondertul Mineral Waten. Noted Sports and Pastimes 


“The Carlsbad of America” 
_ Se Oe 





‘ For further particulars, write, neal ac 
rank J. Reed, G.P. A.., Transportation Bldg., Chicage 
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WHAT WILL YOU DO 


TO ABSORB YOUR INTEREST AND FILL THE 
VACANCY WHEN THE HOME NEST IS EMPTY: 


EN I read in your most ex- 

cellent. magazine about the 

mothers of forty whose chil- 

dren, growing as they never 
realized they would and suddenly leaving 
them to try their own wings, as they 
never even dreamed (heir children could, 
I thought with a gasp: “Why, that’s 
just exactly like me!” 

I, too, am lonely and heart-hungry and 
groping in the dark with unaccustomedly 
idle hands and bewildered, tired, all but 
hopeless brain; and one may be all this 
without the slightest -disloyalty to even 
# good husband, for, however good he 
may be, he is usually apparently unable 
to understand why a mother, suddenly 
bereft, should take it so to heart. 

“Surely the children are all right and 
getting on in the world. What more 
could any reasonable being ask? And 
surely she has him!” Of course, and 
let us hope she is duly grateful for her 
mercies. 

But he has his business, his clubs and 
his various outside absorbing interests, 
while to her is left the yawning clos- 
ets, the empty, tidy rooms, the smooth 
beds and the terribly silent house that to 
her sad heart has almost ceased to be 
a home. 


S° I READ those letters with greatest 

eagerness. These dear women are like 
me, and yet so different. To have found 
oneself! One’s independence! Onc’s tal- 
ent! That indeed makes life of inter- 
est and of great valuc. But are there not 
some others more like me? Just plain. 
ordinary women whose only talent lies in 
home-keeping and in motherhood? Who 
can not play or sing or write, and who, 
perhaps, are without money enough to 
pursue the studies they might enjoy, and 
yet with too much to be allowed to work 
for their daily bread. 

These are the women who need the 
sympathy. And yet there is hope even 
for us and that hope is in work. We 
may not be allowed, or even have the 
desire, to go into an office or out into the 
world to carn our way; many of us, even 
with the desire strong, are unable to 
manage this without too great a struggle 
with the powers that be: and yet I be- 
lieve there is work for each and every one 
of us. It is idleness that kills; work 
that saves. 


LF! me tell you what we cando. We 
can give a smile, a helpful, cheery 
word, sympathy and kindliness to all with 
whom we come in contact. That’s the 
hardest work in the world sometimes. 
Next, we can makc the very best of what 
we have and are, gathering inspiration 
from nature and good books, though they 
may at first seem too far off to be real 
friends; but it will only be at first. 

After that, we can look around for 
more. Let us begin in our own rooms, 
our own houses, our own gardens, our 
own neighborhoods and our own churches 
to do the little that comes in our way, 
walking humbly and trustingly, “doing 
with a will what our hands find to do” 
and making the world a little better and 
brighter and sweeter because we are in it. 

Isn't this worth while? It may not be 
talent or genius, but it certainly “‘blesseth 
him that gives and him that takes.” 
It shortens the days and makes them full 
of interest—human interest. It soothes 
the sorrowful, comforts the mourner, 
strengthens the weary and despondent. 
It’s the greatest thing in the world, next 
to love, and it brings love. 

I am sure that if we begin now to 
carry out these rules our lives will be filled 
with brightness and blessings for us and 
for others, and that the more we live the 
more thankful and happy we shall be, 
and the more eagerly we shall study this 
simple, old-fashioned gospel of honest, 
healthful, life-giving work. M.W.H. 


AM one of those women to whom the 

paragraph entitled ‘‘A Mother, Then 
What?” was addressed, and it struck 
me with the force of a blow, for “then 
what?” is the problem that is filling my 
thoughts just now. I believe I have 
solved it. Shall I tell you about it? 

Both my children, a girl of sixteen and 
a boy of eighteen, are off at college for the 
first time. Now. what must I do with my 
life, with these hours of activity, when 
mind and hands must be engaged in some- 
thing, since their old vocation is, in a 
measure, taken away? 

Hands that have been so busy for 
eighteen years now find time to be idle. 
Household duties that once seemed end- 
less have now shrunken until one-fourth 
the usual time will accomplish them all. 
The constant chatter, the violin and 
piano, the croquet and tennis courts, the 
work-shop in the rear of the lot—all are 
quiet now. 

This is the vision that comes to me: 
The children come home for their first 
vacation; the same loving mother mects 
them; the same loving children greet her; 
a personal inspection of everything is 
made; personal experiences are ex- 
exchanged, home interests are discussed, 
then what? 

Do they have just the faintest suspicion 
that mother is getting old? Not gray— 
those gray hairs were there before they 
went away, but is she not getting ‘‘old- 
timey,” or “old-fashioned,” or ‘behind 
the times?” Talk does not come as easily 
as It used to, and why? 

Their minds have not been running 
together of late. They have been out in 
a world where ‘progress’ is the slogan; 
they have been under influences calcu- 
lated to broaden and develop them, and 
mother has stood still. They have been 
progressing, and that at a rapid rate, and 
are ‘‘up to date,” from the latest inven- 
tion to the latest football news and the 
most popular ragtime. They have sim- 
ply grown out of mother’s life, and she 
has failed to try to prevent it. 

This is a ‘‘vision,” as I say; a hypo- 
thetical case, but how true, how easily 
true, it might become, and probably is in 
thousands of cases, and my whole soul 
revolts, and cries out: “It must not be 
so! It shall not be so!” 

“Then what?” Heretofore I have 
helped them with their problems and their 
theses, their history and their music, and 
now I will not be left out of all of it just 
because a few hundred miles separate us. 
Just because James is a sophomore in a 
Southern school of technology, under mil- 
itary discipline, he will find his mother 
has brushed up her trig, and her chem- 
istry, and he will find no stoop to her 
shoulders, nor lack of interest in her 
eye. 


UST because he has been in touch with 
learned men who keep up with, and 
discuss with him, the current events and 
news of men of national importance, Just 
for that reason must I carefully read the 
daily papers, keep in touch with all that 
is making history. and be ready, as of 
yore, with an opinion of my own. 
Already my daughter 1s commencing 
her letters, “Ma chere mére,” and it has 
sent me to find my French bocks. Here- 
tofore I have corrected her in her music 
and now she is making such rapid strides 
in the favorite study that I find my sen- 
timental resolution not to touch the piano 
gives place to a resolution not to Iet her 
get ahead of me. , 
There has always been such a ‘chum- 
mv” feeling between James and ‘‘mith- 
er.” and such a bond of loving sympathy 
between “mother dear” and Inez, and 
now it must not be broken by having them 
grow out of my knowledge as well as my 
life. So “then what?” means, with oF 
study, progress, keep up with the ae 
have set for them. Mrs. M. W. B. 
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Mothers of the 
Nation, BeGlad! 


Our babies—who were 
dying one in six—are stay- 
ing with us now. Their 
cheeks are dimpling with 
health because we are 
learning how to keep them 
well. 


We are learning slowly 
this—the alphabet of baby 
health—that the Mother’s 
milk is best; that cows’ 
milk is for calves, not for 
babies; that germs lie in 
milk bottles—that the only 
substitute for mother’s 
milk must be so like 
mother’s milk that baby 
feels no change. 


Nestles 
Food 


answers the need. 


The purified milk of 
healthy cows from our own 
guarded dairies, scientif- 
cally modified, with baby’s 
need of wheat and sugar 


added—that is NEST LE’S 
FOOD— cold water and 
two minutes’ boiling pre- 
pares it. 


12 full feedings 
await your ba- 
by here. Send for 
it — free today. © 
With it you will 
get also free the 
valuable book, 
“Infant F eeding 
and Hygiene.’ 
You owe it to 
your baby to 
read this book. 



















NESTLE’S FOOD COMPANY, 
10] Chambers Street, New York. . 

Please send ine, FREE, your book and trial package. 

Name 0.000. 2 eee ee 

Address....... . 
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A DEPARTMENT TO HELP OUR READERS IN 
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States an English 


Mrs. Kimberley whenever occasion | intimate friends of the 

who is a walking blue- arises in your social life. There will bride are usually 
book of etiquette. be no charge, but if you wish - oited! 
For many years she personal reply enclose a self-addressed, One way of pre- 
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lv without looking rigid; to hold her — of the bridal couple and arrange the eh 
shoulders back without becoming as stiff bon across the aisle. If ribbon is not is , 
| as if she were made of cast iron: to shake to indicate the seats set apart lor Aris 
hands cordially and yet strive to elimi- lamily, the ushers familiarize themse ves 
| nate the too athletic grip; and last, to withthe names of those who are to oce uPy 
| bow gracefully, easily; not as though — the seats of honor, and are very carefu 
| she were a cow.”’ lo reserve a suflicient number of pews to 
The visit of the English cliquette lady = accommodate them. Relatives of the 
Was fraught with discouragement for us. groom are shown to the right of the 
The only thing left for us grown people center aisle, and those of the bride to 
to do, it seems to me, is to pocket our — the left. 
pride and mend our Ways and teach eee, 
young America by example, until she OTe ee B.—A bride always waits for 
will become as famed for her deportment her friends and neighbors to call 
as she is now for so many other things first upon her. After returning their calls, 
Well worth while. If we are to believe = which she should do promptly, she tre- 
half that is told us of our grandmothers, quently gives some kind of enterlain- 
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immediately preceding the bride, who A gentleman is. of course, always pre- 

; comes last, leaning on her father’s arm, sented toa lady. And when intro¢ 
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Take it easy 


and have a 


Spotless House 


I never had so clean a house at 
so little expense; or so little worry 
and so much leisure as I have had 
since I kept house with the 


ABSORBO 


Dri-Mop and Dusters 


So says the housewife who has ec’ 

Een: We want you to know w//) aN 

and fAow the Absorbo Dri-Mop ean 
and Duaters clean so easily, so wel! , 



















, \ ‘ | 
ane ales. We have told @// about \ House 
t in this FREE BOOK: “A Clean \ oe Pants 
Houre at Five Cents a Week.” 5 Cen's 


Send for your copy today. 


TRIAL OFFER 


Ask your dealer for Absorbo Duaters 
and the A baorbo Dri-Mop. If he does 
not carry Absorbo Dusters and Dri- 
Mops and doves not care to 
wet them for you, here is a 


Special Introductory 
Offer 





We ek 






















We willsenda Vear's Ouefit 
on receipt of price: 


1 Dri-Mop (handle 64 inches long) a each $1.50 
8 Standard Dust Cloths 30x36 inche ach. $1.5 
I. Deak Duster (iSxtainchoee en CO ae 


S 15 
1 Korner Kleaner with 36-in. handle ( i 

tks ee mi bas large. furnitures cack. .26 

The ptail price of a eso i 66; ill se 
COMPLETE, CHARGES PREPAID. anywhere, for sone, ALL 

¢ 

“a cc Absorbs The Dust."—Send for our booklet: 

A Clean House at 5 Cents a Week.” [tis anin- 
aes apn 2 a housewife. It also describes 
wee gtes all styles of Absorbo Dusters. -l4se- 
intely FRIEE. Drop a postal TODAY. . 


CHICAGO FEATHER DUSTER CO. , 74, Mather St. 
Look for the word ‘‘ABSORBO”’ stamped 
in green on every Absorbo Duaster 
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My Big Offer on 5000 ‘‘LEADER”’ 
FIRELESS COOKERS 


SOLID ALUMINUM LINED THROUGHOUT 
The lowest price, highest grade guaranteed 
aluminum cookers on the market. WON'T 

UST Solid aluminum 
cooking utensils FREE. 

Roast, bake, fry, boil. steam 

and stew. BIG SAVING 

in fuel and labor. YOU 
need one 365 days a year. 

Free Trial 45 days. Dro 

meacard today foroffer 

4 


The J. S. McMichael 
Fireless Cooker Co. 
Detroit, Mich. | 





PURE ALUMINUM LINED 
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WHEN YOU BUY WALL-PAPER 


CONSIDER THE ROOM AND THE USES 


OF 


THE ROOM IN WHICH IT IS TO HANG 
By Ruby Ross Goodnow 


AM so tired of : : 

pink-rose wall- 
papers with carefully 
scissored and scal- 
loped borders in bed- 
rooms! The _ nicest 
thing about roses is 
that they aren’t prim 
and careful, and they 
do not repeat them- 
selves. Iam sure we comed. 
should all grow fie 
frightfully tired of 
them if we had every petal in replica. 

But the color of the rose—that is dif- 
ferent. That we may take for our own 
and enjoy. When I was a little girl we 
called soft pink “pink,” and that dreadful 
candy-pink that is so vulgar we called 
“pank.” 

Rose color is as different from pink or 
pank as orange is from canary. I al- 
ways think of them as pinks and panks 
now, the pleasant and unpleasant tones. 
Rose is a young girl's own color. 

Another good pink is the shade the 
Chinese use so much in their porcelains, 
and the English use so much in their 
chintzes—a deep pink with a hint of gray 
in it. IT have used a plain paper of this 
Chinese pink ‘on the walls of a bedroom 
that had many windows and very little 
wall-space. I used a bird of paradise 
chintz, with much of the same pink, and 
all the hues between that and wine color, 
and spots of dull blue and black as relief 
in the design, for furniture coverings and 
curtains. 

Of course no pictures were used on 
the wall. The chintz was too gay to ad- 
mit pictures. It required the plain pink 
spaces, otherwise it would have been 


letter lo you there 








-“busy”’ looking with so many distracting 


decorations. 
Gray and Tan 


HESE are good wall colors, but they 

absorb the light most extravagant- 
ly. I like brown walls when they are 
paneled wood, but usually brown is not 
a pleasant color in paper. 

There is a dark tobacco-brown paper 
(Japanese of course) that is lovely in 
texture, soft and changing and shadowy, 
and not very expensive, but the ordinary 
brown papers are coarse and dirty look- 
ing. A cool tan is much pleasanter. 

Gray papers are charming in south 
rooms. I saw a wonderful room lately 
with walls covered with gray Japanese 
grass cloth, woodwork stained a silver 
gray, and ceiling covered with that sil- 
vered Japanese paper that is so indescri- 
bably lovely. 

There was much color in the room, 
in small things, but the effect of it was 
as refreshing and cooling as a group 
of silver birches in a deep wood. You 
could shut your eyes and feel the color. 

Brown and buff and cream and tan 
have been the well-bred friends of home- 
makers for years, but gray has just 
recently come into its own. Gold pa- 
pers are sometimes good, when they are 
made by Orientals, but domestic gold 
paper usually has a greenish tinge, and 
blackens unpleasantly with age. 

A room with one of these tarnished 
papers has the effect of plated table- 
ware when the silver has worn off—it 
tempers your pleasure. 

The gold-leaf and silver-leaf papers 
of Japan are very beautiful, and are 
much used by artists for covering ceil- 
ings and screens and occasionally for 
walls, but gold-leaf papers must be used 
with discrimination, and the hangings 
used with it must be carefully chosen. 


Think Twice About Blue 


LUE is the nicest colorin the world, the 
heavenly color, but it is not for walls. 

It is too precious a color for large spaces. 
Blue hangings and porcelains, and gray 
or tan or cream or buff or sage green 


HE many letters that come to this 
department are answered person- | 
ally, but if in your leller lo me or my 


be of help to a number of women who | 
are making their homes more efficient, 
more comfortable and more beautiful, 
we reserve the right to print that idea 
_ onthis page. Comment and crilicism, 
new ideas and old ones, will be wel- 


| walls, and rugs with 
rose and more blue 
you could make 
hundreds of color 
plans with blue as 
the dominant color, 
but it isn't neces- 
sary to spread it out 
on your walls. Blue- 
and-white figured 
papers are all right, 





ts an idea that will 


R.R. G. 





= —_. . for then there is 





more white than 
blue, and a bedroom with such a paper 
and white woodwork and furniture and 
muslin curtains would be as sweet as a 
Spring morning. Blue when used as a 
house color should always be a soft gray 
blue or a darker Chinese blue. Baby blue 
is a feeble color for decorative purposes. 


Green and Red 


HEY have been so long and so badly 

misused that I'd rather say, do not 

use them at all. than give any advice that 

will lead to the perpetration of further 
misdeeds. 

Green we love because Nature loves it 
so, but we bring grecns into our houses 
that Nature would not tolerate. The 
strong greens and the strong reds are 
best left outdoors. There Nature takes 
care of them, and masses other greens 
with them. 

But for interiors we had best use the 
derivatives of these colors, and use the 
pure greens and reds only in embellish- 
ing soft-toned backgrounds. In a sun- 
room or a room with many windows 
you Can us¢ an amazing amount of green, 
but it must be the right green. 

The outdoor greens are only suitable 
for sunshiny rooms that are to be treated 
as outdoor rooms. For interiors blue- 
greens and _ bronze-greens and_= sage- 
greens and black-greens are best. They 
should be used as blue is used, with some 
softer color for background. 


Yellow for Good Cheer 


ELLOW is the pleasantest of all wall 

colors. Books have been written in 
its praise. of its aristocratic influence in 
city drawing-rooms. of its sunshiny atmo- 
sphere, of its smiling suggestion of pros- 
perity. You could not get very gloomy 
in a room with walls of warm yellow. 
But—there are yellows and yellows! I 
once knew a man who protested that 
blue was bluc; you couldn’t get away 
from that! 

Now every woman knows that blue 
is a most versatile color; it is a hundred 
things. pleasant and unpleasant, but you 
can not mix blues recklessly and expect 
harmony. 

Yellow also has to be handled with 
careful thought and consideration. If 
it has a creamy tone, it is suave and 
gracious, just the color for a painted wall 
that is to be broken into large paneled 
spaces by narrow molding. 

If it has a rosy tone, it is delicious 
enough to eat, smiling and gay and full 
of the cheer of sunshine, and the proper 
color for the walls of the family living- 
room. If it is deeper, with a leaning 
toward orange, it will be superb in a 
darkened north room, with heavy brown 
furniture and much cream paint and 
muslin and an occasional splash of coral 
red, or flame red, as you preter. 

Green yellow is ugly and depressing, 
like a sour smile. I have seen canary 
yellow used with mauve and gray in a 
French wall-paper, but I should not like 
to Jive with it. Sulphur yellow is also 
ugly. It would make any one pessimistic. 
Orange, pure and simple, is a magnifi- 
cent color, but it should be used sparing- 
ly. Too much of it is distressing. 
cream bowl of orange flowers and green 
leaves against an orange-yellow wall— 
that is one of the things that makes one 
appreciate the gift of eyes! 
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Makes 
Old Things New 
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AT THE POINT OF THE NEEDLE 
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TRIMMINGS AND LINGERIE 


[Continued from page 380] 


kerchief linen can be used asa background. 
The material is first basted to a piece 
of oilcloth or heavy cardboard and the 
flower-like figures are buttonholed, care frye 2022 a 
being taken that the purl edge comes at : es ee 
the outside of the figures. The inner Whatever Y r Fy 
line, running around the edge of the whether slender, m dium 
collar, must be buttonholed on both sides. there is a DeBevoise style that w 


° . ° lines and make your Corset and go 
To do this, one side is buttonholed, the stylishly and becomingly, Wo 


The pillow is developed in wools and 
silk floss. No. 10465 isa wreath of pop- 
pies, wheat sprays and daisies. The 
background is in old blue, although 
| brown, écru or a medium shade of green 
combine equally well with the colors of 
the embroidery. The thread required is 
two shades of poppy pink for the large 
flowers, blue and white for the daisies, 


| “A — > 


Style Book is 
Yours FREE 


Again we say that one ‘‘NaTIONAL’’ 
Money-Saving Style Book is yours 
free—that one book is actually re- 
served here for you— individually 
for you as a reader of this Mmapazine. 


We want to send you this Style 
Book. We want you, too, to see 
and to know the cash Saving and 
the real pleasure the ‘“NatTIoNAL’’ 
offers you. Because buying at the 
“NATIONAL” will bring you a new 
pleasure in your apparel—the de- 
light of better fitting, more stylish 
and becoming clothes. 


And buying at the ‘‘Nationa’’ 
will save you money. There is a 
very real saving in cash on every- 

F c¢ 9° 
thing you buy at the ‘‘Natronalt. 


So why continue to miss this Pleas- 
ure and this Saving? Why let this 
saving and pleasure be for others 
and not for you? Why not today, 
now, this minute, in fact, write for 
your free copy of the ‘‘NATIONAL’’ 
Money-Saving Style Book? 


Again we say one book is held 
here for you — it is yours free. 
Will you write for it? 


“NATIONAL” Money-Saving Bargains 





Waists $ .59 to $5.98 
Skirts d ‘ 5 > - -88 ‘** 7.98 
Lingerie and Wash Dresses _ 2.49 ‘' 12.98 
Silk Dresses . a 5.98 ** 17.98 
Hats . 69 ** 9.98 
Shoes . 59 ** 4.98 


and equally big bargains in all kinds of 
apparel for Women, Misses and Children. 
We pay all Postage and Expressage on all 
our ¢ to any part of the United States. 
“‘Always Please the Customer’’ 
* so lways to. please wie corto mer that is Lite 
ATIONAL’S . And no effort is sp 
which will insure your beine menncn 













One “NATIONAL” 
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atten : corset-cover, the DeE 
brown for the stitches being cover Canaan rise doe 
wheat sprays placed the Nothing else for over-the-corse 


and green for 
the stems and 
calyces of the 
poppies. A 
tapestry wool is 
used for these 
parts of the de- 
sign, in a loose 
Satin-stitch. 
The spacing of 
the stitches is 
less close than 
in the usual sat- 
in-stitch, and in 
the poppies the 
outlines are 
treated in an 
irregular man- 
ner to suggest 
the ragged 
petals of the 
flower. Aside 
from the wool 
several skeins of silk floss will be neces- 
sary. The centers of the poppies consist 
of a pale green bulb surrounded by yellow 
stamens with a French knot of black and 
white combined. The centers of the 
smaller flowers are yellow surrounded by 
three black and white knots. A medium 
shade of green is necessary for the grasses, 
and the projecting lines on the wheat 
are in brown silk 
corresponding in 








No. 10465. A pillow top for wool embroidery, 
Price 15 cents 


| 
{ 


are treated as eyelets. 
No. 20 or 25 in white 


width of the 
thread apart. 
The work is 
then turned 
and the other 
side is button- 
holed, the 
stitches falling 
in the spaces 
left open by the 
first line of 
work. The 
material be- 
tween the fig- 
ures Is now cut 
away up to the 
purl edge of the 
buttonho- 
ling and the 
Cross-bars, 
which consist of 
spanning 
threads closely 
uttonholed, are inserted. The dots in 
he flowers and around the neck outline 

Marking cotton 
is suitable for this 


work. 


broi lery, 


( 


The second design is for eyelet em- 
although satin-stitch can, of 


ourse, be substituted. Cotton crépe 


or voile, while not so sat isfactory as back- 


grounds for Riche- 
lieu embroidery or 


= Si es 
shade to the wool as Cee 3 > ss, ee eee Roman cut -work 
id far : sine isi ee eee a “ae ane “s : 
ah t he eee j -2 ee © <<? Sar Ve. oo . Owing to their ten- 
et ee Pe See ee 
cclor of silk wi SaKe be used very ef- 
be sufficient. The C @ ae fectively for this 
wool can be also Sey fe work ‘The edge is 
Sepa a ae , i if buttonholed and 
skein, and one skein ; Ci * raisec if 
ee i can be raised, if 
necessary if the ’ seek ee : ee 
ae Ys tis a \ row ol chain-stitch- 
» é 8S why f : 
| j ing along the out- 


wools are not pro- 
curable, Shetland 
floss or fine Ger- 
mantown yarn 
can be substituted. 

Five -ecighths of 
a yard of wool rep, 
linen, crash or ar- 
mure is. suflicient 
for the background. 
The design is No. 
10465. 

Pattern No. 
10468 is for three 
collars in Roman 
cut-work, eyelet 
and Bulgarian em- 
broidery. 

The first collar 
can be developed 
in Richelieu em- 
broidery as well as 
in Roman cut- 
work. The essen- 
tial difference be- 
tween these two 
forms of embroid- 
ery is that the 
former is an over- 
casting stitch, as in 


eyelet-work, whereas the latter j 

; er is work 
in a buttonhole-stitch. Where lau om 
Is frequent and j 





No. 10468. 
Price 15 cents 


of the Riche. 


Ht ; threads 
lieu embroidery, Medium-weight or hand- 


ais e 


oo — 











lhree collar designs, 


at the edge. 


er edge. If this is 
hot used the outer 
line should be run, 
although both are 
not necessary. 
Marking cotton 
No. 20 or 25 is 
suitable in this 
case also. 

White is custom- 
ary in eyelet-work, 
or, for that matter, 
in almost any open 
effect, but a very 
dainty collar can 
be made by doing 
the eyelet-work in 
blue in a Delft 
shade, and button- 
holing the edge in 
white. 

The collar at the 
bottom of the page 
Is arranged for Bul- 
garian embroidery, 
The small geomet- 
rical figures are 
each embroidered 
IN a separate color, 
as are the triangles 
Some of the figures have 





portions to be outlined and there is a row 
of outlining above the triangles at the 


might be well to use F rench stemming 


S 


along 
Material 


If the solid work is padded it 


on 
ese parts instead of the usual outline 


titch. This consists of a thread laid 


by means of tiny satin-stitches- 
a 








the surface and overcast to the) i git ve 


you such beautiful contour, such ena, 
such a perfect-fitting and ff ctive founds 
your gowns as the — 


DeBevoi 
JIS 


( Fronounced “debb-e-voi 


The shaping of the DeBevoise faultless. 
fit made the DeBevoise pei, ugly 
fortable and thoroughly hygienic, The Dek 
was the original—the pioneer Brassie . To 
is the standard of the world, the perfected p 
of the cleverest Brassiere experts, 

Over 150 Styles—50c to $25.00 ea 

A style for every occasion — street, afte 
and evening wear. Made in all materisis. 
Linen, All over Embroidery, Lace Lined wit 
Sizes 32 to 48, 

All Good Stores Sell the DeBe 

When you buy don’t say just Brassier 
DeBevoise and look for the label, i 

Write for 1913 Style Book. Its "ree 


Charles R. DeBevoise Co, 
1270-C Broadway, Cor. 33rd St, 





a Ple 
to Every W 
Who We: 


“Soft Spo 


Heel C m7] 

RNoy long walks with your 

| husband and children by wear 
ing ‘‘Soft Spots.”’ The rubber globules | 
are hermetically sealed air ch | 
They take up the jar when walking 

|| rest the body when standing, and te 
lieve the nervous system. . 


At all Shoe and Department § | 
direct for 25eand name 

of dealer. State ae 

size of shoe. / 


“*Soft Spots’’ 
Comb 


Arch Cush- 
ions take the 
place of the 
old steel 
arches-weigh 
but half—self- 
conforming — 
are worn in 
| comfort from 
the start, and 
cost but $1.00. 


Essex Rubber Company 


New York Office, 258 Broadwayil hh 
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The De Long Hook and 


Notice how the “NUB” . 

the stitches from ae ' 

loosening. Result: @ 
fastened, well-conc saat 
| a neat, secure closin : 
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Cream White 
charmeuse voile 
dyed light dyed 
wreen lavender 


Extra Gowns and Hats 
with Diamond Dyes 


Why not have some extra gowns and hats this spring 
The styles this season are so simple that you can easily make 
any of them at home. 


This Gown on the Left 


The charineuse dress you wore last ape can easily be made into a 
gown justas pretty. Dye the material one of the new spring shades. 

Cut down the brim of one of your old summer hats—use some of 
the silk in the dress and a bunch of flowers for the trimining. 


This Gown on the Right 


Take your last suminer voile dress—dye it a delicate lavender 
shade and trim it with buttons covered with material like the zown. 
For a hat to match use any Straw, face it with black velvet, and 
dye a yard of satin ribbon lavender for the trimming. 


Diamond Dyes 


Mrs. R. L. Lee of Boston writes: 

“faften wonder why my JSriends dowt have mare 
wownus. Few dresses are reatly worn out and they car 
afways be made over and giver new life and bernty 
with Diamoud Dyes, 

NR the atd of Diamond Dyes lhave many extra 
votuns, wais(s, Aats, callars, ete 

There are two classes of Diamond Dyes—one tor Wool or Silk, 
the other for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods. Diamond Dyes for 
Wool or Silk come in Blue envelopes. Diamond Dyes for Cotton, 
L.ineu, or Mixed Goods come in White envelopes. 


Here’s the Truth About Dyes for Home Use 


Qur experience of over thirty years has proven that no one dye 
will successfully color every fabric. 

There are two classes of fabrics: animal fibre fabrics, and 
vegetable fibre fabrics. 

Wool and Silk are animal fibre fabrics. Cotton and Linen are 
vevetable fibre fabrics. ‘‘Union’’ or ‘‘Mized’’ yoods are 60% tu 
&-& Cotton—so must be treated as veyvetable fibre fabrics. 

Veyetable bres require one class of dye, and anitmal fibres 
another and radically different class of dye. As proof—we call 
atrention to the fact that manufacturers of woolen ,oods use one 
class of dye, while manufacturers of cotton goods use an entirely 
different class of dye. 


Do Not Be Deceived 

For these reasons we manufacture one clase of Diamond Dyes 
for coloring, Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods, and another class 
of Diamond Dyes for coloring Wool or Silk, so that you may 
obtain the very best results on EVERY fabric. 

REMEMBER: To get the best possible results in coloring 
Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods, use the Diamond Dyes manu- 
factured especially for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods. 

AND REMEMBER: To get the best possible results in color- 
ing Wool or Silk, use the Diamond Dyes manufactured espe- 
elally for Wool or Silk. 

Lianond Dyes are suldattheuntform price os loc per packaye 


1913 Diamond Dye Annual Sent Free 

This book ts full of dress secrets, how to do almost maytcal 
things about the Aone, efc., crc. 

Send us your dealer's naine and address—tell us whether or not 
he sells Diamond Dyes. We will then send you this famous book 
of helps, the Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the Direction Book, 
and $6 samples of Dyed Cloth, Free. 

WELLS & RICHARDSON Co., BURLINGTON, VT., 
AND 200 MOUNTAIN ST., MONTREAL, CANADA 


DO YOU NEED MONEY? 


Do you want to educate your children, b 
support a ene 4 pay off a mortgage, buy ¥: 
a home, dress better than you can now 
afford? ‘Then do as thousands of other 
women are doing—make money selling 
the world famous Fibre-Silk Hosiery 
and Underwear in your home town, 
No experience necessary — we 
show you how. Fibre- Silk 
goods cost less, wear 
better and last longer. 
VheWorld’s Star Knit- 
ting Mills, established 
in 1895, are the largest 
in the world manu- 
facturing and sell- 
ing knit-goods 
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DESIGNS FOR BORDERS 


AND ONE OF THE NEW SLEEVELESS COATS 


[DESIGN 6109 is for a ladies’ surplice waist which is suit- 
able for flouncing, bordered goods, stripes and other ma- 


Low’ 


terials. It has body in one with the upper part of full-length 
oc shorter one-seam sleeves, may be bloused or drawn down 
and be with or without the peplum at a regulation or slightly 
raised waistline. A French lining is in high or French round 
neck. It may be made separately or attached to a skirt. 
For a woman of medium size, four yards and one-half of 
bordered material twenty-seven or more inches wide, with 
one-half yard eighteen inches wide for a yoke facing, will be 
required for the waist with shorter sleeves and peplum. 
Design 6109 may be obtained in seven sizes, from thirty- 
two to forty-four inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. 


AS THE one-piece drapery in skirt 6110 has a straight 

lower edge, it enables one to drape the beautiful new 
bordered materials. It has plaits stitched at the top for a 
short distance or falling free, and a slightly raised waistline. 
The three-piece foundation skirt measures about one yard 
and five-cighths at the lower edge in medium size. The design 
may be made as a separate skirt or attached to a waist. 

For a woman of medium size, two yards and three-quarters 
of bordered material forty-five inches wide for the drapery and 
skirt facings, with two yards and one-half of material thirty- 
six inches wide for a foundation skirt will be required. 

Design 6110 may be obtained in seven sizes, from twenty- 
two to thirty-four inches waist measure, price fifteen cents. 


GLEEVELESS coats are being shown in charmeuse, moiré, 

chiffon and lace as chic separate wraps. A design for 
one is given in design 6112, which, however, includes sleeves for 
those who may care to use them. It is in thirty-one-inch 
length at the back, may be bloused or drawn down and have 
either of two styles of peplum at a slightly raised waistline. 
The fronts may be closed or rolled open and the collar may be 
in either of two outlines at the back. 

For a woman of medium size, two yards and one-eighth of 
material forty or forty-four inches wide will be required for the 
coat with the three-piece peplum and without sleeves. 

Design 6112 may be obtained in sever sizes, from thirty-two to forty-four inches 
bust measure, price fifteen cents. 





Waist 6109 








| eee es that have style 

woven into their very 
Made by 
the American Woolen 
Company—approved and 
recommended by authori- 


warp and woof. 


tative fashion creators. 
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One of the most charming it: 
Washington Crash 500, asmart new 
weave of exceptional tailoring qual- 
ities. All fashionable colors, 54-56 
inches wide. Look on the reverse 
for the trademark as shown above. 



























direct to the 
cousumer, 
‘Thousands 
of customers, all 


Extra lLght weight 
prauze, with high 
spliced heel and 


: pagar! double sole and extra 
over the L’. 5. are lony pearl top. The 


buying Fibre-8ilk hosiery and ideal stocking for sum- 
underwear direct by mail or mer wear—adorns and 
through our special agents. beantities any foot. Made 


in black white, tan, slate, 

cd helio, royal blue. wine, 

pink and light blue — 

alin ale raat Sizes ® to 10. Sent 
= postpaid Parcel Post. 


Pibre-Silk stockings for Men, Women and Children have 
a soft, silky, beautiful lustre; feel delightfully comfortable 
and pleasing; wear three times as long as ordinary silk; 
ht snug on ankle and are absolutely free from seams and 
luinps of every sort. The famous exclusive PEARL TUP 
insures perfect fit and cotnfort to stout and slim alike. 

PREE BOOKLET containing sample of raw material and 
showing all the latest creations in hosiery and underwear at 
money-saving prices sent upon request. If syoods are not 





6109 6110 


Other style fabrics made by this 
company are 1915 Broadcloth, 90- 
45-71 Serge, Arden Diagonal 7 UU 


and Arden Serge 1044. All pure 
wool and dependable quality. 


HE dress in design 6135 consists of a surplice Russian blouse - waist, bloused or 
drawn down, in high or open neck and with full-length or shorter one-seam sleeves 
attached below the shoulder, with or without a body lining or the fancy collar, and an 
attached three or four piece skirt in clearing length, with slight fulness at the slightly 
raised waistline in back and a width of one yard and three-quarters at the lower edge. 
The three-piece peplum may be used or not. 
For a woman of medium size, two yards and three-quarters of material thirty-six 












0. satisfactory, money refunded. Send 50 cents for style No. 295 $ Ask for American Woolen Company Fabric: 
described herewith. We fill orders direct where we hive no : = 1 res ‘ i ‘] wo yards and five- 
she (¢ SEH Le AVibierewecnndan Cibo ilcn au: inches wide for the skirt, shorter sleev es and pence to Lor ae two y : oe } ines 
Sits AGENTS WANTED i syery,forn,in the United States eighths of material thirty-two inches wide for the waist, will be required foc the dress They are sold at dry goods and depait- 
— nent Lie area peteble pusine. Fibre-Silk ae in with four-piece skirt and peplum. j i ment stores every where and may be had 
ao exas made $2,275 last fall. Our sales instructor tells you . riot . : ’ ize , r-tw ; r. S i 1 3 -to- ; 
how. “Getour free hook. Write : Design 6135 may obtained in seven sizes, from thirty-two to forty-four inches A high fre ty hen Gash 
a ns t measure, price fifteen cents. you ee ake 
_ bus ee tous. Spring Style Booklet mailed Free 
4 on Request. 
ale 
kc ; : 
‘ American Woolen Compa) 
ID ble Um Wood President. 
ky SaiLinGc AGENCY 
Made _ American Woolen Company of New York 
Best American Woolen Bldg. 
3 are as acloud before the sun’’ hiding 18th to 19th Se. on 4th Ave., New York 
ey Va your brightness, your beauty. Why 
ee : hot remove them? Dontdelay. Use The Right Width and A ll Wool 
| STILLMAN’S S25 
Reis CREAM 
eteies Mie “Spe clally to remove fre kles 
eaves the skin clear,sinooth and witho 
gee bleinish. It is prepared by specialists wit 
we { years of expenence Money refunded j 
a ctery. Price 50e per jar and s¢ 
1 druggists. Write toda or fu articulars. 
\ Also our free booklet, a Ba 
“ > e 
Would’st Thou be Fair?’ 
This booklet contains many 
' beauty hints, and describes a 
t. § number of elegant preparations, 
oe which are indispensable to the 
@ toilet. Address /oduy. 
Ff 





j STILLMAN CREAM CO. 


CAS eS me —- ———— 


Dept. D, Aurora, IIL 
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Our Fashion Catalogue is FREE 


Will you let us send you a copy ? 


i are interested in the newest beautiful illustrations showing the 
you . 


i - (STAM kind of clothing that every refined 
i Fa pallet sg ~ . American woman will really en- 


ing in which you will looky tt joy wearing. Every garment 
Pets) FOU OTe tO CFV is fully and accurately de- 


money,—by all means scribed. Don’t hesitate to 


write for our new write for this interest- 
Spring and Summer ing book. Do it today. 


talogue. 
= We will be GLAD to 
logue 
Our Catalogue send you our Cata 
contains over absolutely FREE of all ex 


pense to you. Ask for 
—— “* Catalogue No. 58 D. 







































No. 2D 901 











2D901. A Fetching Waist of sheer white washable Voile with 
b front daintily embroidered in self color. Down center of front 
; are pretty insertions of crochet lace and at each side are tucks to 
voke depth and two full length tucks as pictured. Waist fastens 
invisibly under box-plait in front. Collar is of white voile ex- 
quisitely embroidered in contrasting color and trimmed with in- 
serted panel of voile to match embroidery. Cuffs which finish 
the three-quartertucked sleeves areof colored voile to match collar, 
Pretty colored voile bow at neck. Back of waist has three clus- 


ters of fine tucks. Comes in white trimmed with Nel- 00 

rose or Copenhagen blue. Sizes 32 to44 bust measure. $ ] 
_——_ 

No. 2 D 902 








Special Bargain Price, Mail or Express Charges Paid by Us 








We pay 
all mail 






or express 







charges 





————— 


















2G SD A ETS 


2D902. A Chic Waist of sheer white Lingerie. Front is elab 
orated with full length clusters of pin-tucks combined w ith inser 
tions of shadow val. lace. In the center the waist js daintily em- 
broidered in self color with Grecian embroidered edge set over 
an insert of colored voile which is trimmed with crochet buttons 
The stylish Robespierre collar and the cutfs on the three quarter 
sleeves are of colored voile and white embroidery to match front. 
Short tucks finish each shoulder in tront and the back is designed 
with six clusters of pin-tuc ks. Tie of colored voile is ine luded 
Waist fastens invisibly in front. Comes in white ith | 
trimming in NelroseorCopenhagenblue. Sizes32to44 $ ] 00 
bust measure. Special Price, Mail or Express Charges Paid by Us _ 





These Garments are 
examples of 
our up-to-date styles 
and 
wonderful values 






$598 


35 D904. Dress of sheer white washable Voile. Front 
of waist embroidered in self color and adorned with 
insertions of rich Filet lace. tabs of voile in contrasting 
color and small black satin buttons. Center of front 
shows a cluster of pin-tucks, and at each Side an inser- 
tion of thread lace. Collar is of voile in contrasting 
color embroidered in white. Three-quarter sleeves 
trimmed with wide Filet lace insertion. and deep tunic 
or overskirt is edged with Filet lace and is embroidered 
to match waist, the panels being bordered by insertions 
of shadow val. lace. Lower part of skirt shows em- 
broidery framed by val. lace and in the center of front 
= pence of colored voile is set in, over which are points 
of embroidery and tiny satin buttons. At lower edge 
there is a wide insertion of Cluny lace, Back of waist 
is finished with clusters of tucks. The girdle is of black 
silk velvet ribbon, and the little tie effect at neck is of 
velvet ribbon. Dress fastens in back. Colors: white 
with voile trimming in either Nelrose or Copenhagen 

lue, and girdle and tie in black velvet ribbon. Regular 
sizes 32 to 44 bust measure and skirt length 40 inches 

$0 to fit misses and small women, 32 to 38 bust and 
length 38 inches. 


SPPaid bes, Mail or Express Charses $598 
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Wy 2D903. Tailored Shirt Waist of i tri i 
ahi ouR Gu PNM Radke Se rhax Silk with pretty silk Jacquard dots woven thrones ti aponika 









his material is a mixture of silk 






US, a8 We guar- : ; 1X and cottor i ! 
7 antee fo please you or refund your had aah splendidly. Waist has plain shirt back ned ‘s hy eyes 
money ‘ elay where it fastens through a x-plait with pearl buttons Th 
24 eee. ov turn-down collar and the cuffs f Sleeves orn 


three-quarter length. Pretty Japonike tenia. S 
4 e * iJ y a onik lk 
of stripe 1s included. ines in blackand white, tie to match 


navy blue and whitestripe, Sj 32t ; 
Special Price, Mail or Exprem Charsie Beats i, | OO 
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Ill. A. 





flowers (Ills. 4 and B) 


bit’s ears and pump bow provided in the 


pattern. 


In making the hat of any except the 
soft lingerie materials the crown must 
be interlined with soft 
the pattern on your material with the 
large double perforations lengthwise and 
cut out the hat with sharp shears. Cut 
an interlining of soft crinoline from the 


crown pattern (piece 
J). The outer section 
of the brim (piece 2) 
is cut from the hat 
material, and the under 
section (picce 3) may 
be the same or of a 
contrasting material. 
Cut both of these pieces 
with the edge having 
the large triple perfo- 
rations on the fold of 
the goods, and mark 
the line of small single 
perforations on the out- 
er brim, WL" No, 2 


The brim should be 
interlined with cape- 
net, Which may be 


bought at any dry 


goods store) or milli- 
ners. supply shop for 
about fifteen cents a 
yard. Cut the inter- 


lining by piece 4 of the 
pattern, laying the edge 
with large triple perfor- 
ations on a fold of the 
capenet, 

Mark the working 
perforations with tai- 
lors’ tacks, using thread 
of one color for marking 
all the small perfora- 
tions on the entire hat 
and thread of another 
color for marking all 
the large perforations 
so that you will have 
no difficulty in distin- 
guishing the large and 
small perforations when 
you come to put the 
hat together. Also 
mark the line 
of large 
double perfo- 
rations (the 
cutting line) 
in the crown, 
They will help 
you find the 
center front 
later. If you 
expect to use 
the trimming 
pieces provid- 
ed in the pat- 
tern, mark the 
small triple — 

—- ~ a 






-_ 


ATS of broché, corded silks, 
satins, silk and cotton ratines 
and corded cottons can easily 

<== be made with the help of a good 
pattern and trimmed with feathers or 


In lingerie materials trimmed with flowers 


one. 
or with the rab- 


to form a 
the plaits in. 
them. 


crinoline. Lay 


oline. 





Il. No. 1. 


crinoline. 


The crown lined with 
Laying the plaits 









t 5 / Sos z x ~ 3 > 
CAPE x CRINOLIN EAS =) 
NET Wx Doe /. 
* —~ cae Vie - 
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[ll.. No. 2. 


The capenet brim in- 
terlining is covered with soft 
crinoline 





Ill. No. 3. The outer brim section 
and its interlining 


Ill. No. 4. The outer an 


— .. 


Nn 


crown is gathered on two rows of 
ering threads: one run three-ex 
an inch in from the other 
one-quarter of an inch in from the first 


For the plaited crown, bring each small. 
perforation over to a large atic 
plait (Ill. No. 1) and baste 


THE BRIM — Cover each side of 
the brim interlining with soft crin- 

(Ill. No. 2.) ‘nme 

lining under the outer brim section 






HE CROW N=] 

the «1 noline to the 
Wrong side of the crow 
(Ill, No.1.) The gathers 


tlh 


and 


DCTIOFahion 


r oa s > 
There are fourteen of 


the inter- 
the upper edges even. 
(Ill. No. 3.) If: 

pes is to be rolled, 
the interlining must be 
tacked fo the te n at 
the line of smal 
perforations. T 
with very fine 
taken rather far 
It is not necessary, 
however, to do this 
tacking if your brim is 


t 
e§ 


rm 


Ye 
t 





not to be rolled. — 
Seam the ends of the 
outer brim with the 
notches ul 
The ends of the inter- 
lining may be lapped 
three - quarters of an 


inch and sewn flatly 
with catch-stitching in- 
stead of seaming them. . 
(Ill. No. 4.) Seam the 
under section of the 
brim also (Ill. Nod 
and pass the seams 

both sections across the 
covered face of a warm 
iron to press them open. 
of the outer brim {piece 
2) over the nt erunins, 
one-half an ined 

sew it down about. 


quarter of an inch fro 


the fold edge with “4 
running stitches T 
serting a eae A; 


, re 
q ‘ "9a ~ 
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Cawston Special 
Ostrich Plume *17 


$32 


ERE is a $3.75 Cawston Ostrich 
Plume just as it will appear on 
your hat. It is 17 inches lony, 

of rich beauty, and of Standard Cawston 
Quality, trademarked and guaranteed tor 
a year against defects. 

We can now offer this Plume at $3.75 
because of our increased facilites. We 
have never before offered a 17-inch Plume 
for less than $6.00. 

The time has come when vou shoud 
get Cawston Plumes to be sure of lasting 
beauty and quality. The Cawston trade- 
mark and guarantee protect vou. We are 
discarding thousands of plumes to live up 
lo our guarantee to you. 


Old Plumes Made New 


Our repair factories produce wonderful 
results by re-dveiny, re-curliny, adding new 
stock, creating new shapes. On the hat 








shown above you see an ostrich feather 
band which we made up, at small cost, 
fromold teathers. Mail us your old plumes 
and we will estimate the repair cost. 


Your Fashion Portfolio Is Ready 


Send for Wat once. Learn hew te tam sour 
hat with Cawsten Plumes like the mane lives 
brench model hats illustrated in thy beauttul tre: 
Portfolio, When ordering, send draft, post ottice 
orexpress money order to Cawston Ovtneh Farm 
at the nearest address to you. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 


PO. Box 3. South Pasadena, Cal 
Dept 3,108 Michigan Avenue, Chieaco Il 
Dept 3.500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


safeties i” © 0 6 ae #_* © rev si 


We Proudly Call 
Our New Hair Styles 


e 99 
> “Spring Beauties 
— Send for FREE COPY 


The New “CASQUE” Transformations, Pompa- 
Coiffure dours, Waves and 


Wigs, with or without side or center 
partings. All kinds of beautiful ventila- 
ted work, so natural in finish as to defy 
detection. Send for Art Catalog. Also 
Kalos Booklet, ““Beauty’s Charm.”’ 
Ladies visiting Chicago may have their 
own hair made Naturally Curly by the 
Nestle Process. Weare the Agents for 
America and hold the Nestle License 
to do and also to teach this wondertul | 
process. Write for information. 


SWITCHES 
(Straight Hair) | (‘Wavy Hair 
1% oz. 18-in. $1.00 | 1% oz, 20-in. $2.00 
2 oz.20-in. 1.35 | 1's oz. 22-in. 3.00 
2 oz. 22-in. 1.75 | 2 oz, 24-in 4.00 
24 oz. 24-in, 2.75) 2 oz. 26-in 5.95 
3 oz, 24-in. 3.45 | 202. 28-in. 6.95 
3 oz. 26-in. 4.95) Specia! 30-in 
4 oz. 30-in. 10.45 | Wavy Switch, $8.00 


WIGS and TOUPEES for MEN our 


specialty. Send for measurement chart. 


“BLUE VIOLETS’’ Examination 


% The Ne Perfuine : Deli- Free 
3, cate, Elusive, Lasting , 
a Send’ 25c for trial bottle 
& The E. Burnham Ilus- 
trated Lessons teach 
BEAUTY CULTURE 
nd = in MANUFAC- 
TURE. 
SEND FOR FREE 
PROSPECTUS 


—- 
E. BURNHAM 
138 N. State St., Chicago, Dept. 205 


Sanitary seal 
on all goods 


¥ Pasion} 








Do Not Hide the 


Blemishes 


Bring out the radiant 
freshness of youth. 


There is an honest 


complexion in every 
jar. 


25c and 50c 


Samples on request. 


The DeMeridor Co., 


2 Johnes Street, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 




















FOR HOME AND PROFESSIONA 


THE DELINE- 


L DRESSMAKERS 





YOUR SUMMER 
HAT 


[Continued from page 396] 


7IHE CORD PIPING—For the 
cord piping, cut from the mate- 
rial used for the under brim a 
—J bias strip one inch wide and 
the length of the wired brim plus three- 
cighths of an inch at each end for 
seaming. A piece of soft cotton cord 
about one-quarter of an inch in circum- 
ference is used for cording or “stuffing” 
the piping. 

The cord piping is used on the outer 
edge of the under brim as shown in illus- 
tration No. 4 on page 396. 

Seam the ends of the piping together, 
press the seam open and tack an end of 
the cord to the center of the piping over 
the seam, leaving an end about one inch 
beyond the seam. Fold the piping 
through the center lengthwise, and sew 
tt about one-eighth of an inch in from 
the raw edges, sewing the cord in with 
the little tuck which you are making. 
The cord must lic easily along the piping, 
so that it will not draw the cdge of the 
hat when applied. When you have 
sewed in the cord around the brim to 
about two inches from the point from 
which you started, cut the cord, allowing 
sufficient length to lap the ends about 
one inch. Fray or loosen the ends a 
little and bind them together with sew- 
Ing cotton. Fraying the ends makes the 
them soft and prevents bulging where 
they lap. Then finish the piping. 

Baste the piping to the wrong side of 
the outer edge of the under brim, keep- 
ing the sewing line in the piping and the 
edge of the brim even. 

Lay the outer brim on the under brim 
with the outer edges of both even, and 
pin the two portions together as in 
illustration No. 4. 
The two portions 
are sewn together 
at the outer edges 
with — slip-stitches 
set. very close to- 
gether. Do the 
sewing from the 
upper side of the 
brim and let the 
stitches that catch 
the under side be 
very small. 

Now turn the in- 
ncr edge of the outer 
brim section In 
three-eighths of an 
inch and baste it. 
You will have to snip 
it frequently to make it 
lie flat. 





Hl. No. 5. 


Pp UTTING THE 
CROWN AND 
BRIM TOGETHER— 
Set the crown under the 
outer brim section, three- 
eighths of an inch in, 
with the center back of 
the crown and the scam 
in the brim matching. 
Baste the crown to the 
brim. (Ill. No. 5.) Then 
sew it with fine stitches 
from the wrong side and 
sew the edge of the under 
brim over the seam. 

Roll the brim back in 
the line of the tailors’ 
tacks, unless you prefer 
your brim unrolled as 
shown in the back view. 
If you decide to leave it 
unrolled, I would sug- 
gest trimming it with 
plaitings or ruffles to 
soften the rather plain 
line which the unrolled 
brim forms around the 
face. 


Ill. No. 6. 


HE LINING — Cut 
a lining of batiste, 
mull or fine silk, using 
the crown as a pattern. 








The crown on the brim 





The rabbit's ear 
and wire 





- Il. No. 7. 





GF ” me 

8 oy \o 7s 
Ill. B. In cotton broché, with a feather 
at the back 


Gather the edge, arrange it inside of the 
hat and sew the edge over the seam, join- 
ing the crown and the brim. Now your 
work begins to look 
like a real hat. 


HE. £RIM-= 
MING—For 
the “rabbit’s-ear’’ 
trimming pieces, cut 
from the hat mate- 
rial or a contrasting 
material two sec- 
tions each of pieces 
Sand 6. Mark the 
double perforations 
in piece 5 and the 
tiple perforations in 
piece 6. Sew the two 
sections of each piece 
together on the 
wrong side. Press the 
seams open with a warm 
Iron, over the padded end 
of a broomstick. 

Take a piece of milli- 
ners’ wire twice the 
length of each trimming 
piece and bend it in half. 
Draw the ends out the 
width of the lower edges 
of the trimming pieces. 
Tack the center top of 
cach trimming piece to 
the top of the wire secure- 
ly so the wire will not slip. 
(Ill. No. 6.) 

Turn the trimming 
pieces down over the 
wire and coax the edges 
out in pretty curves with 
the handle of your scis- 
sors. Tack the 
securely to the sides of 
the trimming pieces at 
the lower edges, draw 
these edges in a little and 
bind them with a strong 
thread. (Ill. No. 7.) 

Bind the two trimming 
pieces together at their 
lower edges and tack 
them to the hat at the per- 
forations and lower edge. 

Fold the piece for a 
bow (Ill. No. 8) and sew a 
cross piece (piece 8) of The 
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material, overits enter. I ( 
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Keep cool, sweet 
and comfortable 
this Summer in a 


q 
OITCHia 
IMO OP 


ORSET 


(nol sold in stores) 





It will give you long, 
beautiful lines and absolute 
comfort during hot weather. 
‘The boning is hight in weight, 
ventilative and perfectly 
flexible. Being non-rusting 
and non-breakable ( guaran- 
teed so), perspiration will 
not harm it. It washes 
perfectly, so that no matter 
how hot the weather, your 
corset can be kept always 
sweet and clean. 

To look your best and 
enjoy the summer activities 
with almost uncorseted 
freedom, let our expert 
Corsetiere come to your 
home and take your mea- 
sure for a Spirella Corset. 


Send coupon for booklet 


With it we give you the name of the 
Corsetiere nearest you. 


SPIRELLA 
506 Fifth Ave. New York 


London Paris 









THE SPIRELLA 
COMPANY, In 


Dept. L 53, Meadville, Pa. 
Please send me, without obligation. 


your free Spirella Booklet. and the 
hbame of your al Spirella Corsetiere 
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GERHARD ME 


ne ee 
SOMPANY OF 
{Fast TRUST COM 
NEW JERSEN ae 


190 opportunities 
to make money 


Turn your experiences into cash 


[! was only thirty years ago that Gerhard Mennen 

perfected the first Borated Talcum Powder, and the 
first closing sifter top tin can and started, in a small way, 
to provide women with a more practical and satisfactory 
powder and means of using it, than the old-fashioned 
rice and starch powders, and “starch bags.” 


Today there is so much Mennen's used, and for so many different 
purposes, we can scarcely keep up with the demand. We want 
to know how all of this talcum powder is being used, and are 
willing to pay the amounts given below for valuable experiences 
from users. Can you tell us either 

a new use that has developed for Mennen’s—a new occasion 

when it was particularly valuable—some new complaints for 

which your doctor recommended Mennen’s— or anything 


which you think will help other women to get greater 
use and more benefit from their packages of Mennen’s. 


Or can you tell of any interesting experiences in connection 
with Mennen's: out-of-the-way places you have found it; 
famous babies it has been used on: well known hospitals or 
physicians who recommend it, etc.—anything of news value 
or interest to users of Mennen’s, regarding our product. 


Your answer may cover any one of the several or all of these 
points. It may also cover either the use of Mennen’s Borated 


Talcum, Violet Talcum or Flesh Tint Talcum. 


One Thousand Dollars in Cash 


Ist prize . $100 $100 
Two prizes ; : 90 each 100 
Four prizes. 25 each 100 
Ten prizes . ; : 10 each 100 
Twenty prizes 9 each 100 
Fifty prizes Z each 100 
One hundred prizes l each 100 


and three special prizes of $100 each for the best 
new uses for Mennen’s Borated Talcum for babies, 





Special Notice to 
mothers, nurses 
and doctors 






Weare especially eager to 
have new points regard. 
ing the value of Mennen’s 
for babies. Being borated 
and medicated, Mennen's 
has properties not found 
in ordinary powders. We 
are therefore offering three 
special prizes of One Hun- 
dred Dollars ($100.00) each 
for the three most valua- 
ble new uses for Mennen’s 
Borated Talcum Toilet 
Powder for babies, 















The Three Conditions 


Ist English, writing, Reatniess, etc. Ind ei eh 3rd All answers must be ab- 


will not count. answers will elong solutely 

: i 
be judged from the value of the sugges- tous,butnonames cover rw ncere and must 
tion or news, selecting the 190 experi- will be published 


; i nowledge—not s i 
ences which we think will prove of most without special you ave heard about Nie which 
8, 


ut something you know to be true. 


Contest Closes September Ist, 1913 
Prizes will be awarded Oct. Ist, 1913 


service or interest to users of Mennen’s. permission. 


It is not necessary to write us for any further Particulars, 


Simpl 
follow this announcement, and address your answers to aes 


William Gerhard Mennen, Personal, 16 Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 








NEW CRINKLES 


CREPE WEAVESIN SILK 
AND COTTON IN VOGUE 
FOR THE COMING SEASON 


4 |H1E new materials that are be- 
ing shown in the shops are 
strong in their emphasis on the 
crépe weave. The new crépe 
satins with rather a heavy crinkle are 
wonderfully beautiful and very supple. 
Shantung has come into popularity again 
in a Canton weave that is produced in ex- 
quisite colors. It lends itself admirably 
to a very vivid shade of shrimp pink, a 
color that is hard and flat in certain ma- 
terials, but very beautiful in the soft, 
slightly mat surface of shantung. There 
are also some very lovely broché crépes 
among the raw silks. 

The cotton crépes stand first in popu- 
larity among the thin cotton fabrics, and 
there are some charming patterns in flow- 
ered crépes and crépes printed or embroid- 
ered in the new Cubist colors and designs. 


GUMMER jackets are very much cut- 

away in front on the line of the eton or 
bolero. The eton is used in many of the 
new suits and dresses, but the tittle cut- 
away Coat is particularly good in a broché 
or matelassé material with a skirt of a 
plain texture. When a plain material is 
used for the entire suit the jacket is fre- 
quently lined with a gay chintz or flowered 
silk, which is also used on the facing of the 
cuffs and collar. The lighter chintzes on 
the order cf the Jouy calicoes will be used 
for Jittle separate coats over skirts of 
white wool faille or satin. Delightful little 
sleeveless jackets, that make no promise of 
protection but which are most effective 
over lingerie dresses, are made of taffeta 
and trimmed with little old-fashioned 
box-plaited ruches. 


"THE girdled hip is a step Eastward in 

the new fashions that are gencrally 
working toward Japan. It has been 
said that the French dressmakers have 
agreed to adopt the Japanese costume as 
the working basis for their Summer mod- 
cls, but one sees little that is really Japa- 
nese aside from the kimono sleeve and 
drop shoulder. In the meantime the 
nearer East of Bulgaria and the Balkan 
States is responsible for the long-waisted 
blouse and coat, with its wide sash 
dropped to the hipline. This type of 
blouse and coat is becoming very popular 
with voung girls and slender women. 


“THE new colors that are being combined 

In many of the Summer dresses are 
the hard, brilliant shades of yoke-of-egg 
yellow, apple green, red, purple and ma- 
genta. These colors are used successfully 
in wool embroideries on cotton crépe and 
voile and against the dark backgrounds 
of printed silks and foulards. 


"THE Prospect of a rise in temperature 

is influencing the small hat and the 
long slezve. The hat that fits the head 
c.osely is having a tremendous vogue, but 
for Summer fétes and garden parties milli- 
ners are showing adorable “flats” of leg- 
horn with low, round crowns of forget-me- 
nots and rosebuds and long streamers of 
dull-blue velvet ribbon. 


“THE absolutism of the long sleeve 

wil be broken in a few weeks’ time, 
When our hot Weather begins in earnest. 
Many of the new dresses and suits are 
being shown With sleeves that end be- 
tween the wrist and elbow. In waists 
Some of the shorter sleeves are fitted to the 
forearm, but in coats the shorter sleeve 
is always rather Wide at the bottom, 


ARIS mannequins and actresres have 
_taken up the black pumo worn with 
white silk Stockings—a fashion that goes 
ack to the “‘pattens” of 1830. In some 
oe they €ven accentuate the similarity 
y ‘acing their pumps na the instep and 
lack satin ri 
his buskin or cathurne type of ape 
ing shown over here in the Fifth Ave- 
hue shops for evening wear, but sO far It 
has not been scen with day gowns. 
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Buy Phoenix 
Silk Hose by 
the box. Its wonderful dura. 
bility makes it as inexpensive 
in the endas good cotton hose 

Women’s, 75c., $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 Pair 


Men’s 50c., 75c., $1.00 Pair 
At all good Dealers 
‘Made in America” by 


PHOENIX KNITTING WORKS 
232 Broadway, Milwaukee 


TALL 
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Easy to Have | 
Beautiful Floors | 


A rag and a can of Old 
English Floor Wax are all 
you need, and if you fol- 
low directions you can get 
that soft lustre which 
has made “Old Eng- 
lish” finish famous 
for centuries. a, 
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sticky, doesn't show Wey 
scratches. Is most eco- 
nomical because it spreads 
farther and wears longer. 


Send for Free Sample and Book 
“Beautiful Floors, Their Fintsh and Care”, tui 
Convince yourself. 74 nee 
The A. S. BOYLECO. , "Free sume 
1935 W. 8th Street huh 
Cincinnati, O. 7 yan 
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planning ; Bath 
you need our 100 Page Book, eo FREE 


rooms,” which we will be glad to sen pe 

for 6 cents postage. It illustrates A ae 

plete bathroom interiors ranging eae door 

78 to $600; gives detailed costs ithe 

plans; shows equipment for the modern ane 

and laundry; suggests decorations, ann to the 

fact, is acomplete and authoritative gu! ‘tee 
requirements of a sanitary a beaut’ 

Write for it today 
STANDARD SANITARY MFG. CO.., Dest J a 
$$ 

CTORY PRC 

LOW FACIt and Tricycle. 58 


‘1 stamps for illustra 
10c in py! RDON mrG. co. one 
403 Madison Ave. 
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/' THESE WILL INTEREST YOU 


BITS OF NEWS FROM UP-AND-DOING WOMEN 
ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


Teach Children to 
Honor the Flag 


WE WANT news of the latest things 
in domestic science, of the books 


The “Small Town” 
Problem Solved 


that will help us, most, of new meth- 


AN ORDER late- 
ly issued by 
Brigadier-General 
John J. Pershing in 
the Philippines to his 
army is well worth 
passing on to our 
own American citi- 
zens who are noto- 
riously remiss in 
paying respect to the flag. The following 
suggestions are well worth attention: 
“Children should be taught to assume 
the required position of respect toward 
the flag, and should learn from their own 
parents the full meaning of this funda- 
mental lesson in patriotism. A_ rigid 
observance of the outward expression of 
devotion and honor to the national em- 
blem and the national air is enjoined upon 
all persons, in the knowledge that the 
reverential attitude will be to him who 
inherits allegiance to ‘The Star Spangled 
Banner’ a benediction, and wil bring to 
the alien who comes under its protecting 
folds a new hope and new inspiration.” 
E. J. M., Palisade, New Jersey. 


THE School Vo- 


hints 


edged or returned. 







Women 
Physicians for ters’ League of 
Girls’ Schools | Bostor has started a 


campaign to have 
women physicians appointed for the 
girls’ schools of that city. Many parents 
have objected to the examination of 
their daughters as required by the Board 
of Health of that city in the public 
schools. This examination included chest 
and heart inspection and examination, 
and the girls were subjected to the ig- 
nominy of partially disrobing at the 
direction ot young male doctors. The 
labor unions, women’s clubs, many med- 
ical associations, teachers’ associations, 
as well asthe parents of the girls, are all 
indorsing this very simple and plain 
demand of modesty and justice. 
Mrs. M. S., Dorchester, Mass. 


A GROUP of young 
women in Boston 
lately carried out an 
experiment to ascer- 
tain at what expense good, nutritious 
food could be furnished for a family of 
eight persons a weck. They not only 
planned their meals and kept exact ac- 
count ot the cost, but they also figured out 
the food value of all they ate so as to 
get proper nutrition. The girls, though 
daughters of wealthy parents, are res- 
ident students of The Garland School 
of Home-Making at Beacon Hill, Boston. 
These girls, by actual, careful buying, 
cooking, eating and figuring, found out 
that they could live properly on fifteen 
centsaday apiece. They also discovered 
that it took the most careful planning to 
do this and that it cost five cents more, or 
half as much again, as a cimilar experi- 
ment did two years ago, thus proving by 
disinterested and professional opinion 
that the cost of plain living—mere exist- 
ing—has risen in cost. 

Very little meat was used. Fish, 
beans, stews, soups, constituted the 
heartier articles of food. Even in cereals 
the cheapest was chosen. It is admitted 
by the students that the head of a large 
family could hardly be expected to give 
the time they gave to care and prepara- 
tion, and that few families could be found 
where eight people would all agree on a 
menu. Still the experiment was helpful, 
Since it proved the increase of one-half, 
or fifty per cent., in cost of foods, and 
showed that the most scientific bill of 
fare will cost a goodly slice of the average 
man's salary. 

Mrs. E. E. K., Upham’s Corner, Mass. 






Beacon Hill 
Girls Studying 
Home-Making 





ods and ideas in local housewives’ 
clubs, news of the cooking and house- 
work world in general, and we invite 


all our readers to contribute. 


will be mo _ recipes 
printed in 

One dollar each will be paid for avail. | the 
able items, but none will be acknowl- 





THE little town 

of Bluffton, 
Ohio, boasting but 
two thousand inhab- 
itants, has solved 
“small town” 
problem in a manner 
which might easily 
be copied by others 
of its kind. Every 
woman in the town is a member of the 
School Social Center Club. No dues are 
enforced, but a collection is taken up 
every month. The following committecs 
are hard at work: library, music, art, do- 
mestic science, program, entertainment, 
recreation, social, civic, enforcement of 
laws, health, hygiene and philanthropy. 
A reading-room has been opened, the 
book-shelves of which are made by the 
boys of the town under the direction of a 
local carpenter. The art committee has 
secured the services of an artist to teach 
the boys stenciling and clay-modeling. 
All such services are rendered, free of 
charge, by busy men and women. The 
entire town is enthusiastic over the new 
woman’s club. 

M. B. B., Columbus, Ohio. 


Men Taking Up | FROM England 
Women’s Work comes word 
that men are taking 


up ‘‘tatting,” the favorite form of orna- 
mental needlework practised by our 
grandmothers; also knitting. An Eng- 
lish peer started the fashion, declaring at 
a public meeting that he knitted his own 
socks and found the occupation more 
quieting to the nerves than playing soli- 
taire. Then at Surbiton, while a week of 
rain kept the men from their usual out- 
of-door amusements, they watched the 
women placidly “‘tatting” until as a joke 
they, too, began to learn. Soon all the 
men at the house-party began tc learn, 
and now it is no infrequent sight to sce 
men—for the custom has spread—tatting 
in the underground railway on their way 
home. 

In Boston the firemen have taken up 
the work of knitting shawls. This not 
only occupies the idle hours that often 
drag, but brings them in substantial 
pecuniary returns. The idea came, they 
say. from Oakland, California, where the 
fire departmen‘ has becone noted for its 
shawl output. The shawls are made in all 
colors, on frames six feet or six feet five 
inches square. When finished they are 
cut from the frames, and the elastic 
quality of the wooler yarn, of which only 
the finest is used, makes the finished shawl 
a little under five feet square. The fire- 
men have been told that the shawls they 
make would be worth ten dollars or more 
in any store. Rivalry has arisen between 
different companies as to the beauty of 
their shawls and the speed with which 
they can be completed, and there is talk 
of holding a department “shawl exposi- 
tion,’ with prizes for speed and excel- 
lence inthe work. T. P., Boston, Mass. 


Sea NEW method of 

t : 
EszaSeniey | A coring for garb 
has been tried in a scc- 


tion of Boston. Closely fitted into the 
garbage-can is an oiled paper bag into 
which all the refuse goes. The bags are 
removed by the garbage-collectors at 
each visit, leaving the can perfectly clean 
instead of in a condition favorable to the 
breeding of flies. 

The method has been tested by author- 
ities on economic entomology and mem- 
bers of the sanitary department of 
Boston, and is endorsed by the Woman’s 
Municipal League. 

Mrs. G. B.C. R., Arlington, Mass. 


There 
nor household 
this department. 
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The iad that Builds 
Rugged Children 


Thousands of youngsters ask for Heinz 
Peanut Butter every meal. Just because 
of its delicious flavor. 


Parents have a deeper reason for want- 
ing them to have it. 


Children’s food must go into grow/h, 
as well as satisfy appetite. 


They need protein. And 


HEINZ 
Peanut Butter 


is rich in this valuable element. Little 
folks revel in it while it builds them up. 


The choicest peanuts, picked over and 
over to exclude all but the perfect kernels 
—roasted till the delicate flavor is fully 
brought out—then salted and ground. 
Made into creamy butter. One of the best 


of the 
57 Varieties 


And grown folks rival children in de- 
manding Heinz Peanut Butter. Many 
housewives use it for cooking and for the 
table. Fine for luncheon sandwiches. 
Get a jar today. 


Have You Tried the New 
Heinz Spaghetti? 


‘Real Italian Style—with that deli- 
cate, finer flavor—the piquancy and rich- 
ness of the dish as served in the most 
famous restaurants of Italy. Better 
even than best home-made. Appetizing 
.— digestible — nourishing. Prepared in 
a jiffy. 



































-AWEINZ 


CSTD 1888 






Others of the famous ‘‘57’’: Euchred yr | 

Pickle, Chili Sauce, Vinegars, Tomato Ketch- SPAG H ETT 

up, Baked Beans, India Relish, etc. \iA DITALIENNE) 
| 


H. J. Heinz Co. vite 






Over 50,000 Visitors Inspect the Heinz 
| Model Kitchens Every Year. 
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To Clean 7 
Those Hard- 


To-Get-At Places 7 


under the beds, the tops 

of doors and high furniture. 2. 
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puts an end to back-breaking bending and stooping Le SN 
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TIPS FROM CONNECTICUT 


THESE RECIPES WILL PROVE TO YOU THAT NEW 
ENGLAND HOUSEWIVES KNOW HOW TO COOK 


Connecticut Ginger UR Connecticut grandmothers 
Cookies : 
= as well as our mothers, sisters, 





Compressed-Yeast 
Bread 


aunts and cousins have always been 


NE cupful of 

sugar, one cup- 
ful of molasses, one 
cupful of shorten- 
ing, two eggs well 
beaten, one scant 
teaspoonful of gin- 
ger, one tablespoon- 
ful of soda, one table- 
spoonful of vinegar, 
a little salt and six 
small cupfuls of flour. 
Stir the ginger into the sugar to pre- 
vent lumping. Cream the shortening 
and sugar, stir in molasses, then beaten 
eggs. Dissolve the soda in a very little 
warm water (not hot) in the bottom of a 
good-sized cup, add the vinegar to this; let 
it foam well, being careful to hold the cup 
over the cake bowl, as it is likely to foam 
over. Add this to the dough, stirring well; 
and lastly add the flour, which should be 
well sifted before measuring. I have said 
“six cupfuls of flour,” but it is not always 
safe to go by this measure, as there is 
quite a difference in flour. Try less. My 
rule would be to use just as little as you 
can and still be able to roll it out. Make 
the dough very soft, so that you can only 
handle part of it at a time. Flour your 
board or marble, take a small portion 
of the dough (never over half) and roll out 
very carefully, without trying to lift or 
turn it, and do not try to roll it too thin. 
Three-cighths of an inch is a good rule. 
Cut out the cookies and if they are right 
they will be too soft to handle with your 
hands. 1 use my pancake turner to lift 
them on to the well-greased pans. Bake 
in a rather quick oven, watching them 
well to prevent burning. My husband 
says they are “The best ever,’”’ not even 
excepting those that ‘Mother made.” 

A. B. H., New Haven, Conn. 


| Chicken 


| Ringroast 


CUT up one chicken for 
boiling, and boil until 
nearly done. Scrape all 
the meat from the bones. When cold 
pack solidly into a ring shape, holding to- 
gether with a cloth pinned around. Put 
this in a pan for roasting and fill the cen- 
ter wth a dressing—chestnut or any kind 
preferred—and over all pour slowly all 
of the chicken gravy that will be ab- 
sorbed. Then pour over a quart of rich 
milk, Roast, using the milk for basting. 
Serve the gravy formed with it. 
EK. A., New Haven, Conn. 


Creamed Eggs FOR six hard-boiled 
and Pimentos eggs cut in slices 
allow a cupful of white 


sauce, one Spanish pepper chopped, 
one slice of chopped onion, one table- 
spoonful of. chopped celery leaves or 
parsley, one-half teaspoonful of salt and a 
small dash of pepper. Add the chopped 
parsley, onion, pimento and seasonings 
to the white sauce, and last lay in very 
carefully slices of hard-boiled eggs. Cook 
until the ingredients are thoroughly heat- 
ed and serve on toast or toasted crackers. 
S. F. B., Hartford, Conn. 


Es a la M IX two tablespoon- 
Connecticut fuls of butter 


with two of flour in a 
chafing-dish. Then add slowly, so that 
It becomes perfectly smooth, a quart 
of milk and cream mixed. When this is 
boiling hot and begins to thicken, season 
with pepper and salt and drop into it, 


Without breaking, the yolks of as many — 


eggs as are desired. (This quantity will 
take ten or twelve eggs.) Cover the top 
with grated cheese and put the chafing- 
dish lid on. Let boil until the eggs are 
thoroughly cooked. Serve on hot toast 
or crackers. 

C. V. H., New Haven, Conn. 


noted for their culinary economies. 
Everything that comes on their tables 
lastes delightfully, but there is no 
waste; no unnecessary lavishness. 


Simple dishes well cooked but always 
duintily served are the sign manual 
of Connecticut tables. Dakota cooks, 
North and South, will next take the 
floor, and tell us some of their favor- 
ile dishes. 





O EACH quart 
of lukewarm 
wetting composed of 
equal portions of 
sweet milk and 
water, add a tea- 
spoonful of salt and 
two compressed- 
yeast cakes dis- 
solved in about three 
tablespoonfuls 
of cold water. Then 
stir in flour with a spoon until the dough 
is stiff enough to be turned from the mix- 
ing bowl in a mass. Knead well, adding 
flour until it ceases to stick to the fingers 
or molding-board; then put in a well- 
greased earthen bowl. Brush the surface 
lightly with melted butter to keep it from 
crusting over, cover the bread with a 
towel, set to rise, and let stand three 
hours at a temperature of seventy-five 
degrees. Form into loaves, put in bread- 
pans, brush with melted butter as before, 
cover and let rise again, one hour at the 
same temperature, then bake. This will 
always make gocd bread if the directions 
are strictly followed. 
S. E. S., Stamford, Conn. 


Chop Pickle one peck of cucum- 
bers (large or small or 


both), and cover with one-half cupful of 
salt. Let stand overnight and in the 
morning pour off excess brine. Put into 
an enamel saucepan with one quart of 
vinegar, a teaspoonful of pepper, cinna- 
mon, allspice and cloves (ground), and 
a quarter-pound of white mustard-seed. 
Cook slowly for two hours. This will 
keep in open jars, although I cover mine 
with wax as for jelly. 
Mrs. F. E. L., Norwich, Conn. 


Banana | SLICE two large bananas 
Pudding thin and sprinkle sugar 
over them, letting them 


stand two or three hours until they be- 
come saturated with their sirup. Make 
a custard of one quart of milk heated to 
boiling-point, to which add four eggs 
beaten with four tablespoonfuls of sugar 
and one tablespoonful of corn-starch. 
Turn the custard over the bananas, and 
frost with the whites of two eggs beaten 
with sugar, and brown lightly in the oven. 
Serve cold. 
J. M. K., Quinebaug, Conn. 


PREPARE a pineapple 
by cutting slices straight 
across and removing the core 
with a core-cutter, or purchase canned 
pineapple which will be cut in this 
manner. As this is to be served on indi- 
vidual dishes, chill bleached lettuce and 
place a large leaf or several small ones on 
each plate. Lay a slice of pineapple upon 
the leaf and fill the cavity with thick may- 
onnaise. Use English-walnut halves to 
garnish the pineapple around the edge. 
On the extreme edge lay broken bunches 
of Malaga grapes. 
IF. M. P., Stamford, Conn. 


Home-made | | WO tablespoonfuls 
Marshmallows of granulat € d 
gelatin thoroughly dis- 


solved in six tablespoonfuls of cold water, 
two cupfuls of granulated sugar, one cup- 
ful of boiling water. Boil until it forms 
a stiff ball in water. Pour over the 
gelatin and beat hard for at least 
twenty minutes. Add one teaspoonful 
of vanilla or essence of peppermint as 
preferred, and pour into a buttered pan 
which has been dredged with corn-starch. 
When entirely cold, cut into squares and 
roll in powdered sugar. 
F. M. P., Stamford, Conn. 


Fancy 
Salad 
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The Increasing Use of 
Kingsford’s Corn Starch 


HAT old standby, Kingsford’s Corn 

Starch, is very new-fashioned indeed since 

housewives are looking for purity in food 
products, nutritive value and moderate cost. 


Owing to its extreme delicacy and purity, 
Kingsford’s takes the full flavor of any kind of 
seasoning. With it can be made dozens of 
dainty desserts and appetizing dishes that give 
variety to the home table. 


You can have no idea of the possibilities of Kingsford’s 
if you have been using ordinary Corn Starches and infer- 
ior substitutes, which are sold at the same price as 
Kingsford’s. 


See that you are given the original and genuine 
Kingsford’s Corn Starch of Oswego: prepared by the care- 
ful process that has made Kingsford’s the finest Corn 
Starch for over sixty years. 


Send your name today for our new Corn Products Cook 
Book, with the latest recipes for the use of Kingsford’s Corn 
Starch and Karo Syrup. Handsomely illustrated in color. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


P. O. Box 161 


Dept. B. NEW YORK 


VERY summer, as soon as preserving 
time comes, there is a sudden sharp 
increase in the demand for KARO. 


Evidently more and more housewives 
and cooks are learning that the perfect 
syrup for putting up fruit is made with 

ua ‘ part KARO Crystal White 
and part sugar. This 
syrup will give you jams, 
jellies, preserves and 
canned fruits richer in 


consistency—rounder and more fruity in 
flavor, because KARO Crystal White 
blends naturally with the juices of the fruit 
and will also prevent crystallization of 
sugar in jams and jellies. Order KARO 
Crystal White from your grocer. 

How to make and use this syrup is 
told in our KARO Preserving Book. 
It contains the most practical sort of helps 
for putting up good old-fashioned preserves 
that will keep perfectly. 


Write us your request on a post card 
and we will send you a copy—FREE. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
NEW YORK 





Dept. B Box 161 
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Protect and beautify your home— 
outside and in—with Sherwin- 
Williams Paints and Varnishes 


There is a special finish for each surface. Outside Paint 
(S W P) that holds its color and defies the weather; floor var- 
nishes that stand the hardest usage; stains that bring out and 
preserve the natural beauty of the trim; wall finishes that are 
durable, beautiful and sanitary. 


Shingle Stain 
A stain that brings out the natural beauty 
of the wood and adds to it a rich coloring. 
Sinks in thorough!y and permanently, 
staining and protecting the shingles. 


Whether you plan to redecorate throughout, refinish a 
single room or merely brighten up the worn spots, our 


Portfolio of Plans for Home Decoration 


will prove a practical help. It shows decorative schemes in 


colors, and gives complete suggestions for the treatment of 
It describes the many Sherwin-Williams 


every detail. 
We gladly send it free on 


Gnishes, and tells what to use. 


request. 


Porch and Deck Paint a 
. finseed oil paint that alder bales - 
: Ph. elastic film, capable of . ad 
aent irying weather and ¥ . Ma 


colors. 
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Decorative Departments: 


so N. X. Cit 1101 People’s Gas Building, Chicago _ 
16 toate Oo alee “Ohio aes ct : Offices and Warehouses in principal cities 
749 Can oad, ’ 


It inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., Decorative Department, 749 Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
a qu 


Address 
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Flat -Tone 
A durable, sanitary, oil paint for walls and 
ceilings, producing soft, rich, flat effects; 


easily applied, easily cleaned, 24 beauti- 
ful shades. 


A durable, tough, elastic floor varnish that 
dries dust free in cight hours and holds its 
lustre for the longest possible time, 


Brighten-up Stain 
For chairs, tables, woodwork, floors and 
other surfaces, a natural hardwood effect. 
Stains and varnishes at one operauion 
Will not fade or change color. 
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THE EASIEST WAY 


JIM AND BESSIE KNEW THEY’D FOUND IT WHEN THEY 
SPIED THE ELECTRIC WIRING IN THEIR KITCHENETTE 


By Louise Boynton and Georgia Boynton Child 


HEN Jim 
and Bessie 
wert to 
house- 
keeping on eighteen 
dollars a week they 
soon realized that they were doing almost 
everything because they had to, and very 
few things from choice. Consequently 
their first experiments in cooking by 
electricity were just a matter of accident 
growing out o1 the way they happened 
to be situated. 

For a year or more they managed as 
best they might in two small top-floor 
rooms of an ordinary city house. There 
were none of the ordinary conveniences 
for housekeeping, even the lightest. 
But Bessie saw possibilities in their tiny 
quarters. This is how she metamor- 
phosed a four by seven closet contain- 
ing a stationary wash-stand into what 
she described as a perfectly good kitch- 
enette. 

Fortunately they did not need to use 
the wash-closet for any but culinary pur- 
poses. In the space to the right of the 
wash-basin, between it and the wall, she 
placed a small refrigerator, the top serv- 
ing as a table. Hanging book-shelves 
provided space for dishes, supplies and 
utensils. A fine wire extension strainer 
over the basin prevented any clogging of 
the pipes by waste and a waste-basket 
lined with a stout paper bag was kept 
underneath the wash-stand. 

A single electric bulb above the wash- 
stand suggested at least a partial solution 
of the cooking problem. Bessie had had 
some experience with an electric chafing- 
dish, and knew it as a delightful adjunct 
of Sunday night suppers and fudge par- 
ties in college. 

She began by preparing a few simple 
meals with the electric chafing-dish, re- 
inforced by an alcohol-kettle. The chaf- 
ing-dish was one of the type which un- 
clamps from its heating-plate, or small 
disk stove; so she was able to use several 
additional utensils with the latter. 
Then she discovered that she could screw 
in a double socket in place of the single 
electric bulb, and thus keep two electric 
heating-disks going at the same time. 
This obviated the need of the alcohol- 
kettle except in emergencies. 

But a somewhat expensive accident 
taught her the importance of ascertain- 
ing before using a double socket that the 
wiring is right for the increased amount 
of current required. She further discover- 
ed the immense usefulness of the fireless 
cooker in connection with electric cook- 
Ing even on a very small scale. 

A warming grill to fit the radiator in the 
living-room provided a place for keeping 
dishes hot and drying utensils before 
putting them away. Here also the soap- 
stone disks of the fireless cooker could be 
quite thoroughly warmed before heating 
to the desired temperature on the elec- 
tric disk. 


A Small but Efficient Equipment 


HIS is the outfit with which our young 
couple were enabled for more than a 
year, in restricted quarters, with the 
minimum output of time and money, 
to prepare two and oftentimes three 
wholesome and appetizing meals each day: 
An electric chafing-dish with double 
pan, made to clamp fast to a six-inch 
electric heating-disk; a three-pint nickel 
blazer, a three-pint teakettle and a three- 
pint double boiler, all to fit the heating- 
disk of the chafing-dish. 
_ A five-pound electric flat iron, which, 
Inverted, could be used for an extra stove. 

A one-hole fireless cooker with an eight- 
quart wel], 

Looking back on her experience, I 
think Bessie would say that it is hard- 
ly wise to attempt more than the light- 
est of light housekeeping under condi- 
tions like the foregoing. Nevertheless, 





NOTE—This article is based on tested 
dala and information supplied by the 


Housekeeping Experiment Station at 
Slamford, Connecticut. 





inspired by the 
strength and enthu- 
siasm of youth she 
did far more than 
that. Except for 
occasional dinners 
out, all the food for herself and Jim was 
p epared in the four by seven kitchenette. 
And friends were even invited in, not mere- 
ly for a jolly oyster supper or rarebit, but 
often for a complete and very satisfactory 
meal. On such very small margin it is 
doubtful if the two could by any other 
means have achieved an equal degree of 
health, comfort and happiness. 

The eighteen-dollar-a-week point of 
view is no longer that of Jim and Bessie. 
Their income as well as their joint cares 
and expenses have greatly increased 
since the days of the two-room adven- 
ture and the improvised kitchenette. 
As their needs grew they advanced suc- 
cessively from a studio apartment witha 
real kitchenette to a modest flat which 
included a nursery and a quite common- 
place and ordinary kitchen. 


The Question of Operating Expense 


ESSIE had heard vaguely discour- 
aging rumors of the expense of 
running an electric range. But why, she 
said, should an electric range cost more 
in proportion to the work it does than 
an ordinary chafing-dish or toaster? 

She decided that it need not. The 
reason an electric chafing-dish or kettle 
costs little to operate is because the cur- 
rent used is the exact amount required 
for the particular process in hand. Treat 
an electric range in the same manner, 
argued Bessie; turn on the current when 
you want it, and turn it off when you’re 
through, and the result will be the same. 

Her first care was to choose an equip- 
ment that offered the greatest possible 
economy in operating expense; that 1s to 
say, one best adapted to conserving the 
electric current. A most important 
means to this end she found to be the 
fireless cooker. In one form or another 
this figures in all the best electric ranges, 
effectively supplementing the work of the 
electric current and taking care of all the 
slow-cooking processes. 

A roast may be brought to the requir- 
ed heat in the electric oven, and finish- 
ed between hot soap-stones in the fireless 
cooker. Certain types of electric range 
are equipped with hermetically sealed, 
temperature - proof compartments, con- 
structed to hold any required degree of 
heat after the cur-ent is turned off. 

She learned that another important 
agent of economy is to make each heat- 
ing-disk or heating-compartment per- 
form its maximum work in a given time. 
For this purpose the market offers a 
variety of specially designed cooking 
utensils clamped together in a triangular, 
clover-leaf group, so arranged that several 
dishes may be cooked at the same time 
on a single heating-disk. Bessie chose a 
combination set having two clover-leaf 
pots and a coffee percolator. With this 
set she is able to prepare breakfast for the 
family on one disk, supplemented occa- 
sionally by the toaster, at a cost for cook- 
ing fuel of a trifle over three cents. 

She learned care in the use of the con- 
trolling switches; that five hundred volts 
might be required to bring a thing to the 
boiling-point, while a hundred and twen- 
ty-five would keep it simmering. She 
learned to use the stored-up heat in a 
heating-disk by turning off the switch a 
few seconds before the completion of any 
cooking process. She discovered the 
advantage of the special utensils which 
lock fast to the heating-disk, thus form- 
ing a perfect contact with the heating 
surface and economizing all the current. 

Bessie feels that her kitchen has be- 
come, rot only the most important, but 
also the most attractive room in her 
house. 
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Why “Even Heat” Ironing Saves Money 
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| ELECTRIC COMPANY 


The Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World 


Agencies Everywhere 


Sales Offices in all Large Cities 
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“I'm Not Much of a Cook, Hubby,” 


"but here's what I did with Jell-O. Could any cook make anything finer 
than that, and won't that hit the spot?" ai 

Of course no cook could make anything finer. The "beauty of it" is 
that women who cannot cook can make as good desserts as the best cook, for 


JELL- 


doesn’t have to be cooked. The young housekeeper 
who must prepare the meals herself and uses Jell-O, is 
saved much experimenting at the expense of her hus- 
band’s digestion and good nature. 

She is always sure of a good dessert for him anyway. 

In purity and wholesomeness Jell-O is as near perfec- 
tion as science and skill can make it, and nothing else so 
surely hits the spot in the appetite that is pleading to be hit. 

There are seven Jell-O flavors: Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 

10 cents each at any grocer’s. 


Ii you will write and ask us for it we will send 
you the splendid recipe book, ‘‘DESSERTS OF 
THE WORLD,”’’ illustrated in ten colors and gold. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


The name Jetit-O is on every package in big red letters. 
isn’t there, it isn’t JELL+O. 
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2 You mustt 
learn about | 
Suesine Silk § 
YOURSELF, } 
See it, feel it, 
EXAMINE 
IT. Compare i 
SuesineVALUR 
with other silk | 
values. Then buy 9 
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one garment, Do f 
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about Suesine— 
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The life of the shepherds and stockmen 
is still hard and primitive in the interior 
of Australia, and “damper and mutton” 
is the unvarying diet. There are no 
vegetables. At least nobody troubles to 


The Choice of a grow vegetables, and the only milk is_ | 3 





the condensed kind from Switzerland. 


Mi + The “damper and mutton” diet is so 
illion ~— monotonous that the stomach rebels, 
; and the men living on the stations in 

. Ss. | the back blocks are liable to get what 

or more men and % | is known as ‘“‘Barcoo rot.”” That is to 
boys—in under- > > say, the stomach gets such a horror of 


wear —is the 





damper and mutton that the food is 
not retained. A wineglassful of Worces- 





with other silk values, [| 

Chalm ers gene 722m | tershire sauce is the remedy. It is a | 
1 ee pee 2) ) actually important under such circum- ' 
P orosknit" ee MOS ay stances and saves life. The traditional é 


way of making damper is to light a 
camp-fire and then rake out a flat hole 
in the hot ashes and pour in a layer of 
soft dough—just flour and water—not 
oS RY ; even self-raising flour. Then cover up 
Vn *, Soh ae Jeg F with the hot ashes and wait till cooked. 
) Mdobioone Ress SA “= After that the damper is taken out and 
"ERRREY | ‘ ; aes Y/ . OES : 7 “7 . Yn 
1. _ Sa” : the ashes brushed otf with a cow’s tail. 
| , ea negpotess No damper is complete without a cow’s 
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| ae New Zealand is not so topsyturvy as 
ee a ee Australia, and there are no snakes in 
' *Orrte _ : t F. y r 
ites ded y New Zealand, but New Zealand can 
Mists - = | boast of a vegetable boa-constrictor. | 
More than 


There is no genuine Suesine 
Silk unless it bears the name 


SUESINE SILK 
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This is known as the rata-tree. Like 
the Australian eucalyptus, it belongs to 











































e ° 4 ; | * y rrtle fami r nce Stamp a Dame on it! 
a million | ae | eh sheet foo family. ni ee dense No matter where you live, itis 
he New Zealand forests it would be impos- ___ easy to get genuine Suesine Silk 
who kno Ww a ee sible for a rata-tree to start growing in Piseltnncaan er hes tathectcmae 
. ©) | the ordinary way on the ground. because Hable retail house, at 38 yard. 
how cool : . © AT ONCE for the 42 FREE samples i 
’ Lagi, a | it could not struggle up through the dank, esine Silk in CANADA is S0c, yard 
comfortable, *)_.%) | dense vegetation to the sunlight fifty or BEDFORD MILLS 
nese : 7 } one hundred feet above. The rata has | 8 to 14 West Third Street New York City 
sae fe light, elastic “2 8® ~—s discovered a better way. The seeds are Oe a a se as ss". .*. 8s 
| and durable is ae very small and get blown about or car- See em 


ried on birds’ feet till one settles on a fork 
of the branches of one of the big trees in 
the forest. In such places there is 
usually some dirt and decayed vegetable 
matter and moisture sufficient for a 
small seed to start growing in. The rata- 
tree begins in that way; but instead of 
devoting all its energies to shooting up- 
ward to overtop its rivals and monopolize 
the sunshine, like its relative, the blue- 
gum, the rata seedling has the opposite in- 
stinct. It already has all the sunshine it 
wants up in the branches of the tree it has 
started to grow upon, but its food and wa- 
ter supply are limited, and its energies are 
devoted to sending down a long slender 
root to the ground fifty to one hundred 
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an : ct soy » with its leaves in the sunlight and its root 4 @ 
oros underwear. < i} 
Boys enjoy - in it and scarcely know they re oe sawation \ };} »*. | in the earth, and it starts to grow vigor- The Pneumatic Form Co. || 
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| which encircle the supporting tree like 


Be fortified against Sunburn and Tan 
| hoops. These side roots mect and inter- 


by using Magnolia Balm beforehand. 
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if : the skin soft and delicate asa childs. 
crush the life out of the supporting tree Use it for your Face, Neck and Arms 


just as truly as the boa-constrictor crushes HAGAN’S 
the life out of its victim. In time the 3 
supporting tree is killed, and in the course | M n olia Balm 
of generations the slender rata vine be- ag 
comes a splendid forest-tree with a hollow LIQUID TOILET POWDER. 
trunk enclosing the remains of its victim. Three Colors: 
In New Zealand forests many acres of | White, Pink, Rose-Red. 
| rata-trees may me found nh meng a he cde cot ore 
‘ “115 laced the original trees in this way. The color Sold by all dealers, o if nt 
| Million eat has a be utital crimson, myrtle-like ebtaiable will be sen! by a 
flower, and whole hillsides may be seen Proprietors. 
aflame with the rata-trees in blossom dur- LYON MANUFACTURING e 
ing the flowering season. There is only 50 South Fifth St., Brooklys. % 
one tree in New Zealand which can with- 
stand the vegetable boa-constrictor. It 
is the puriri, an intensely strong, hardy 
tree, with wood extremely es and 

“¥WA : . harder than oak. Its iron fibers burst 
Ya Weatin§ It | ae living hoops of the rata vines, and 
) the rata vine hangs broken and powerless. 
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BOUT YOUR MOTHER? 


DO YOU LET HER TAKE YOUR LOVE AND 


APPRECIATION FOR GRANTED? 


is eu! LOVE girls. I think it is bet- 
PW Heil] ter to tell you this at the start 
for your peace of mind. A tiny 
daughter of mine once listened 
pityingly to the steady wailing of a sister 
who had been put to bed for her sins. 

“T’ye been there and know how it 
feels,” my tiny daughter said. Well, I’ve 
been a girl and know how it feels. The 
taste this moment is sweet under my 
tongue, and it was not yesterday, nor 
the day before. 

I live in a cityful of girls. They are 
just such girls as you are, dear. Now 
every one—I hope—of these girls I run 
into every time that I step out-of-doors 
has a home and a mother. 

If some of them haven’t mothers—you 
say it for me, dear child, for I am a 
mother myself and I might sound self- 
important! You pity them for me—the 
girls who haven’t mothers. God pity 
them for me!. 

It’s your mother, little girl, that you'll 
go home to to-night from high school or 
seminary or college. What I want to 
know is what you will say to her, do to 
her, think about her. Oh, I don’t mean 
the fiist minute after you get home— 
bless your heart, my ears are deafened 
already with the big composite sound of 
your kissing! Don’t I know how it 
sounds—and feels? 

But it’s afterward, when the “new’”’ is 
over. We'll say it is a long vacation 
that is beginning. What part in it are 
you going to give your mother? I wish 
I knew. I don’t believe you know your- 
self. 

You mean to be good to her, but you 
mean, too, though perhaps you do nol 
know that, and are looking at me with 
angry, reproachful eyes—you mean for 
her to be good to you. In your inno- 
cent little scheme of life a character called 
Ego plays the star parts. I know, for [ 
had one who played all mine. I wish [ 
had given my mother a star part. 

Another thing I know that you don’t 
is how it feels to grow old. You will 
think I know too much! But this especial 
knowledge of the pains of growing old is 
getting to be a ‘“‘chronic’”’ knowledge with 
me. I don’t want to know this at all. 





Love is the Right Tonic 
A MOTHER and growing old—begin- 


ning to, | mean—is a delicate com- 
plication, and I know no better treat- 
ment for it than the ‘‘treatment”’ of 
daughters. If your mother’s hair is 
graying, try treating her with love. It’s 
a good tonic, rubbed in with your cheek 
and lips, and applied before and after 
meals and midway between. 

An especially valuable time to apply it 
isat bedtime. Try it at bedtime—you in 
your gay kimono and she in her sober 
wrapper, the two of you alone together. 

This tonic works like the “boomerang”’ 
toy your little romper-brother plays with 
—it comes back to you when it has fin- 
ished its other mission. While you are 
rubbing it in, it soaks through the pores 
of cheek and lips and down to the pores 
of your heart. You will go to bed and 
sleep better, too. 

: Of course you wash dishes and dust and 
pick up’ when you have time. But bet- 

ter than those things, or with those things, 

are the surprise things. Here is a little 

motto you might hang up in your heart: 
Surprise Mother.” 

Surprise her by getting dinner ready 
while she is resting a minute or out on 
an ¢rrand or entertaining a caller; by 
petting Supper or getting up ahead of 
er Some morning and getting breakfast; 
by slipping a little bunch of pansies or a 

hothouse rose on her sewing-table 
‘9 her to sew by; by coaxing her out to 
Walk in the soft night as if you and she 
re lovers—oh, be lovers, you and 
ny utprise her in that best way of all. 

ere are countless ways. 


By Annie Hamilion Donnell 


begin they will suggest themselves in a 
crowd of applicants for adoption. 

Let the dear mother into your thoughts. 
Don’t think you have outgrown her. You 
will never outgrow your mother, little girl. 
Whether you let her in or not, believe it 
or not, she will always be there—close 
outside the door waiting for you to say, 
“Come in.” 


Tell Her What's In Your Heart 


ANOTHER thought occurs to me. 

Are you interested in Her Work? 
You expect her interest in yours. She 
will ask, of course, how things went at 
school, what theme you have chosen for 
your next big paper, whether your class 
won at hockey, why you are pale, if 
your head aches. 

What will you ask her? I wonder how 
many of you notice when her dear face 
is pale, or think to ask how her work 
goes. You may, of course, but Elizabeth 
doesn’t, nor Catherine, nor Eleanor. 

[ have a writer-friend whose little six- 
teen-year-old daughter lies in wait for 
her in unexpected places—on the stairs, 
behind the pantry door, in the dark spot 
in the hail—and lifts her face with: 
“May I kiss you?” Don’t you believe 
that woman goes back to her work re- 
freshed and happier, resteder? Don’t you 
believe the work goes easier after one of 
those little hold-ups? My friend tells me 
so, and it is my friend who should know. 

Well, my child, go and hold your 
mother up in some little unexpected 


place. Kiss her, kiss her, tell her you 
love her. Why are we so chary of doing 
that? We Jove each other, why not say 


it? Lam remembering something a friend 
said once when some one she loved was 
dead: “Oh, why didn’t I go up there and 
tell her I loved her? It is too late to tell 
her now.” 

A beautiful thing happened to me yes- 
terday. I was hoarding it up—I never 
meant to tell, but I shall take you into 
my confidence, I think, hoping—well, 
hoping other mother-happenings may 
come of it. My own little girl came 
back after she had started for school 
and whispered “I love you” in my ear 
and ran away again. 

There, I have told, and [I fel a little 
as if I had let a glaring light into a little 
dim holy-of-holies. But it was so sweet 
a thing to happen to a mother, and there 
are so many mothers besides me. It is 
so sweet to be a mother when things like 
that happen! 

How would this way do? You will be 
a mother some day, I hope, and all your 
little sons and daughters will grow up. 
It’s a bad habit of little sons and daugh- 
ters! Your baby sons will be boys, first 
thing you know, and your baby daugh- 
ters, girls. 


Your Turn Will Come 


HEN things will begin to happen. 

What do you hope the things will 
be? What do you think you will want 
your girls to do to you, sey to you? Try 
to imagine. Will you want them to take 
you into their confidence and share their 
dear girl-thoughts with you? Will you 
want them to notice when you are tired, 
enter into your work and interests, as 
you do into theirs? 

Do you hope one of them, your Eliza- 
beth or your Catherine, will “hold you 
up’’ in a beautiful little spot behind a 
door, or that the other one will surprise 
you in another beautiful way, by having 
supper ready or the darning-basket 
empty? Will you like to be invited to 
walk with them, laughed with, talked with, 
“taken in’’? 3 

This is a beautiful way! All the 
things you’d like your girls to do to you 
when you are a mother, go and do! 
Every beautiful one! Don’t leave any 
out. Begin soon, dear child! Don't let 
it be too late, don’t wait. 
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This 
is no ordinary 
+6 drink-it-just-to-be- 
drinking-something”’ beverage. 
Coca-Cola has distinctive, indi- 
vidual qualities that you will 


recognize. Just to look at a 
s of it tells the story—bright, 






glas 
sparkling, clear. 


refreshing—completely thirst- 
wholesome. It's 


Delightfully 
quenching — absolutely 


worth repeating: 
Delicious — Refreshing 
Thirst-Quenching 


Demand the Genuine 
Refuse Substitutes 


Whenever you see an Arrow think of Coca-Cola 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA. 


OUR BABY CLINIC 
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WHEN YOUR BABY 
WON’T GO TO SLEEP 
[Continued from page 351] 


1. EXcrITEMENT: Romping, playing ex- 
citing games and reading exciting stories 
before bedtime. All these produce nerv- 
ous fears in growing children. Bedtime 
plays with baby after he is undressed and 
other well-meant cfforts toward amuse- 
ment are unappreciated; they tax and 
disturb the tender young nerves and 
produce wakefulness. 

2. Bap AIR AND INSUFFICIENT VEN- 
TILATION: The air in the sleeping-room 
should be fresh and sweet. Always keep 
a window open at night, unless the tem- 
perature out-of-doors is below thirty- 
five degrees Fahrenheit. 

3. COLD HANDS AND FEET: Never put 
a baby to bed with cold hands and feet; 
warm them first and place a hot-water 
bag in the bed at a distance from the 
child, where it can not touch him, but 
will radiate its warmth bencath the 
covers. 

4. Wet Diapers: These should be 
changed before the child is put to bed, 
as well as every other article of clothing. 
Children of any age should never be put 
to bed in any clothing they have worn 
all day or even part of the day. 

). Too Mucu or Too LITTLE CLotu- 
ING: Feather beds are too warm and too 
yielding for children and should be avoid- 
ed. Bed coverings should consist of 
sheet, blanket and quilt and should be 
well aired and thoroughly dried daily. 
In cold weather, warm the flannel night- 
gown or sleeping-drawers. Don’t tuck 
the bedclothing in so closely at the side of 
the bed as to produce any restraint of 
baby’s limbs. 

6. DENTITION. 

7. THIRST. 

8. HUNGER: Frequent in babies who 
have been irregularly fed, overied and 
have had too many night feedings. 

9. ADENOIDS AND ENLARGED TONSILS: 
These cause the nose to become clog- 
ged up with mucus, making breathing 
through the nose difficult and thereby 
encouraging mouth- breathing. Should 
the latter condition exist in your child, 
consult a physician, as any osbtruction 
to the breathing lowers the vitality, pre- 
disposes to cold in the head and may 
even lead to deafness. 


General Suggestions 


LL children should invariably be 

allowed to awaken of their own 

accord in the morning after the night’s 
sleep. 

Don’t put your baby to sleep on its 
back. This may be dangerous owing 
to the liklihood of an unexpected attack 
of vomiting and the possibility of get- 
ting the vomited material into the wind- 
pipe. 

Don’t pick baby up every time he 
cries and never walk the floor with him. 
He doesn’t need these attentions to in- 
duce him to keep quiet if he is properly 
cared for. 

After the age of one month, children 
derive much benefit and health from 
sleeping out-of-doors in the daytime and 
this should be encouraged when the 
weather permits. In the Summer, baby 
in his carriage should be placed in a shady 
spot, while in Winter he may be put on 
your side porch. 

Apartment-house mothers should have 
no excuse for keeping baby indoors, as 
he can be placed in a clothes- basket 
and put out on the fire-escape, the basket 
being securely fastened to the fire-escape 
and straps placed across the basket to 
prevent baby from falling out. 

The sudden awakening of children with 
violent screaming and signs of fright are 
known as ‘‘night terrors’’ and are gencr- 
ally caused by some disturbance of di- 
gestion in children of a highly irritable 
nervous system. These children should 
be kept from any and all excitement, 
plenty of out-of-door exercise allowed and 
no study in school. Follow the rules as 
to regularity of diet and rest and then 
should the condition of sleeplessness con- 

tinue place the child under a physician's 


care. 
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Every good housekeeper 
knows the pang which 
comes with the crash of 
a broken dish. 





Some china is so frail 
that it cracks or chips on 
the slghtest provocation, 
Often it is difficult or im- 
possible to replace the 
| broken dishes, especially if 
the ware is made abroad. 
The consequence is an incom- 
<s¢f plete set, too good to throw away, 
} and too small for practical use, 
Psd Homer Laughlin China is of 
‘og such excellent texture that jt 
<4 does not break or chip easily, 
sv] It stands the severe test of every 

‘| day use remarkably well. Made 
in America, any pieces you may 
break can be easily replaced, by; 
‘4 You can always keep your china 4 
_rs] Set complete, and that too, at a a 
“| very moderate cost. ; 
ae Thousands of people have & 
“ef found pleasure and proft in 
reading our free book on china [1 
making. Have you had yourcopy? 


The Homer Laughlin |; 
China Company 


Newell, West Virginia 
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The Sani-Carry” Crib 


For Baby’s Sake 


ET us send you this crib on 30 
| days’ approval at special intro- 
ductory price. Light in weight, 
easily washed and folded, easily taken 
from room to room or house to house, Self. 
rocking attachment keeps baby quiet and 





omfortable. No spring or mattress required. 

Body of heavy canvas can be easily re. 
moved and laundered. If baby is sick, you 
yet rid of all germs at once; a great protec- 
tion to the other children. Never any linger 


Ing Odor or dampness. 


Sent Direct from Factory on 30 
Days’ Approval, Freight Prepaid 


nnot obtain this crib from any other 

{ 1 the factory We have planned ti 
pir cut 5,000 of these at once at a special 
! ertising purposes. end 


h full particulars 
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Carye y @ut-door paps ! 
door safety andl comfort. Baby needs*to } 
sometimes in the open air. but the 
irt 1s not warin, not sate This erib | 
t problem: as easily carried about 
t case Will last a generauion 
hild <j 
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Pa ‘ 1G Of SIX 
Our FREE Patterns 
Make it for you to drape the bed 
] make it pretty s well as serviceable } 








now. i ery mother should read it. 
, ] 1] 





States Manufacturing Company “™~ e 
1029 W. Adams St. Dept.5 . Chicago, ; 
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THE CLOVER CLUB 


HERE’S AN OPPORTUNITY FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 
FOR EVERY GIRL FROM SEVEN TO SEVENTY 


=§ READ about the Clo- 
i ver Club every month; 
in fact it is the first 
page I turn to,’’ writes 
a Nebraska inquirer, 
“but somehow I never thought it 
was meant for me. It has just 
come to me that maybe, after all, 
there is something in it for me. 
so I hasten to write you for particulars.” 


HAvt you felt that the Clover Club 
was something merely to read 
about, a kind of interesting story that 
seemed real but “somehow” didn’t in- 
clude you in its possibilities? Then 
this month’s talk is meant for you. 

It may be that you are simply un- 
imaginative and don’t picture 
to yourself the things you read. 
Or, again, you may lack a little 
self-confidence and decide, off- 
hand, that you couldn't get 
into “clover” even if you tried. 
Suppose, hereafter, whenever 
you read a Clover Club letter, 
you say to yourself, “A real girl 
wrote that. If she succeeded, 
Ican. There was a time when 
she was merely a reader like 
myself. She tried, so will I.” 

Another class that possibly you belong 
to is that of the handicapped. 

“How can I do what other girls do?” 
you ask. 

May I say. in all kindness, that in 
many cases the handicap need not hin- 
der and will not if only you do not let 
yourself think that it does. 


‘We are not what we think we 


are, 
But what we THINK, we are.” 


In other words, ‘She can 
who thinks she can,” a popular 
saying in the Clover Club. 

Likewise we hold __ that, 
“What girl hath done, girl can 
do,” and our many invalid 
members are proving it more 
and more with every passing month. 


I must write you to-night and tell you my 
pleasure at receiving two more spoons and 
my check. Little do you know what all this 
means to me and how much a little help is 
appreciated. I am fifty-four years old and 
crippled with rheumatism, but although my 
fingers are drawn out of shape, I can write. 
I wish you could visit me in my log 
house this summer and see what a 
beautiful place Colorado is. I would 
love to entertain you, for I have a 
soft, tender spot for the one who 
helps spread clover for others. 

Mrs. F. A. S., Colorado. 


If ever any one felt thankful for 
anything I certainly am thankful 
to you for the ‘‘shower” from the 
Clover Club. I must call it a 
“shower,”’ because it all came at once nearly 
and was earned in a little over three weeks. 
I want to thank you for the six darling spoons, 
the diamond brooch which is the dearest 
thing ever, the lovely letter from you, the 
handsome salary and the beautiful bracelet. 
Just my first little spoon was such a delight 
and worth working a whole month for. It 
encouraged me so that I worked with re- 
newed vigor, and think of it, I earned the six 
spoons and all the rest in less than 
amonth! My goal was the Golden 
Chapter and I worked with a will 
the days I was able to work, for I 
could not work every day. If only I 
could do what is in my heart to do! 
I have wanted to help in some way 
ever since I have been married, 
but sickness keeps me down most 
of the time. Working for the Clover Club 
has made me feel better and it has shown 
me that I can yet help. “She can who thinks 
she can,” is true. That quotation went with 
me every day and it helped wonderfully. 

Mrs. WM. C. R., Mo. 


Thank you many, many times for the gifts 
and checks, and please forgive me for not 
writing sooner, but I have been worse. I 
have been down-stairs only twice in nine 
weeks and have been sick off and on (mostly 

















on) for over a year. My spine got 
tired of staying in the same old 
place, so moved (two ways at once}; 
so at present I have a steel brace that 
is trying to persuade it to return 
and take up its former position and 
be contented to be a spine and do a 
spine’s work. I didn’t like to tell 
you I was sick, but neither did I 
want .you to think I was the don't-care kind. 
L. S. B., Mass. 


REN’T those splendid letters? Don’t 
they make you feel that ‘What girl 
hath done’’—and is doing -you can do? 
Maybe you are one of the mothers who 
doesn’t see how she can possibly accom- 
plish a single thing more at present. 

The Clover Club numbers 
busy mothers, literally by the 
thousand, though only five are 
here pictured. 


I have earned my first money 
and hope to do much more soon. 
My three little ones have been 
having measles, so I haven’t much 
chance to do what I wanted. 
Your club is just what I have 
been needing for five years and I 
-am very glad I joined. 

Mrs. F. H. L., Ohio. 


“M AKING GOOD” is indeed a case 

of ‘‘Where there is a will, there 
is a way.’ In less than a month after 
writing the following Mrs. C. accom- 
plished twelve times as much as she had 
at the time of writing this! 


I received my first littke Clo- 
ver spoon. Many, many thanks. 
It is a very generous reward. It 
is such a heavy weight and so 
very pretty. I feel encouraged 
to go right on trying. It ts not 
hard work and the rewards are 
splendid. I am a busy mother 
and am ina rather isolated re- 
gion in the Rocky Mountains. 

Mrs. E. C., Colorado. 


HIS writer has learned the art of 
“living on twenty-four hours a day.” 


It is dear of you to include me in the 
Golden Chapter. I really do not deserve 
such good fortune, for [haven't much time to 
give you. I was very, very much pleased to 
receive the last spoon, which completes my 
set. They are very pretty and I shall always 
keep them. I am also enjoying the 
motto; there is so much truth in it. 
I love the Clover Club ‘‘play,”’ but I 
am very busy. for I am away from 
home over six hours every day and 
thirteen hours every other day. 
Then I make my dresses, hats, etc., 
and also paint china. I have lots of 
good times, too—dinner parties, mo- 
toring, theater and horseback riding, 
all of which Lam fond of, but it means 
many clothes and good ones. I hope 
I haven’t tired you with all this, but I want 
you to understand why I don’t do even more. 
I am sending you a little ‘“‘Blue-Bird”’ pin, for 
happiness. You make so many others 


happy, you deserve much for yourself. 
M. E. L., New York. 


1ID° YOU wonder at my enthusiasm 
when every mail brings such glowing 
accounts of active lives? Blue-Bird pins 
are a beautiful symbol of happi- 
ness, but the “‘religion of joy is 
achieved through the activity of 
every power We Possess.” 

Are vou living up to your mar- 
gin ? 

Before bedtime to-night ask for 
our free ‘Guide to Moneyville,” 
and set as your stint the earning of at least 
one of our little solid-silver spoons before 
our next page appears. Prove for your- 
self that, “She can who thinks she can!” 
I shall be glad, indeed, to help you. 


Keleee MaLii meray 


Secretary, The Clover Club 
The Delineator, New York 
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One Man 


Solved an Age-Old Problem 
in These Foods 


These fascinating foods, Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice—we 
don’t want to make them too scientific. 

Eat them for sheer enjoyment. 

Serve with cream and sugar. Mix with any fruit. Float in 
bowls of milk. 

Use them like nut-meats in candy-making, or as garnish for 


ice cream. 


These are thin, airy wafers. Each grain is puffed to eight 
times normal size. 

Each has countless cells, surrounded by crisp, toasted walls. 
And those walls crush, at a touch of the tecth, into almond- 
flavored granules. 

Eat them because wheat or rice in no other form was ever 
half so delicious. 

That's what milltons do. 

But it’s also pleasant to know that, in other ways, these are 
the most desirable foods men know. So let us briefly tell you 
the scientific side. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c sc: 
Puffed Rice, 15c ““ 


The Scientific Side 


The age-old problem in cereal foods has been, how to break 
up the food granules. 

That’s essential to digestion. 

Cooking, baking and toasting broke part of them. And for 
centuries that had to suffice. But the dream was to break all 
of them—to make whole-grain wholly digestible. 

Prof. A. P. Anderson made that dream come true. 
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He does it by steam explosion—by some 125,000,000 explo- 
sions inside every kernel—one for every starch granule. 

He does it by applying to the sealed-up grains 550 degrees 
of heat. Thus the trifle of moisture within each granule is 
turned to super-heated steam. 

Then comes the explosion, and every granule is literally 
blasted to pieces. Yet the coats of the grain are unbroken. 


Think of this when you eat them. By no other process can 
these great cereals be made anywhere near so digestible. 
That means you get all the nutrition. And they do not tax 


the stomach. 
For a supper dish—for a bed-time dish—think what it means 
to have such crisp, brown wafers to serve in bowls of milk. 


And the taste is like toasted nuts. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 
Sole Makers—Chicago 
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many years he remembered that inI 
day. Thelight that never wasonsea satisfied appetites. 

or land fell upon the brick-field. He had were his portion ati 

read the story at one stretch. He had beatings—dese! ved if J 

sat there for hours reading, for hours ried scale—at home 

rapt in his Vision. At last material read of suicide in th e 

darkness began to gather round him and __ turned his tho ights 1 

he awoke, with a start to realization that But his atic imag 

he had been sitting there most of the carried him beyond his 
day. With a sigh he replaced his book the scene in useha / 
in the hole which he cunningly masked wax-like corpse should be 
with a lump of hard clay, and feeling dangling from a rope fixed | 
stiff and cold ran, childlike, homeward. the kitchen ceiling. He posed 
In the silence of the night he took out before a shocked Budge Stn 
his carnelian heart and fondled it. He conscience-stricken factory: an 
rose the next morning, a human being’ on his sack bed in the scullen 
with a fixed idea, an unquestioned faith the prince and the princess, } 
in his destiny. His star shone clear. He parents, would never know tha 
was born to great things. In those early died. A whit less gloomy 
years that followed, it was not a matter aginings of the said prince ; 
of an imaginative child’s vanity, but the rushing into the house in the naw 
unalterable, serene conviction of a child’s time, just before life was extin eae 
soul. The prince and princess were real- cutting him down. How they wasn 
ities, his future greatness a magnificent find him he did not know. Thee 
certitude. track exploration of possibilities wes 
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signed and finished as Sterling—and will give 
ou a lifetime of splendid service. It is the 
ilver Plate that Resists Wear. Any piece of 
our Silverware which does not give positive 
3 satisfaction will be replaced. A delightful 
~ little book, “Table Decor- 
ations for Celebrations,” 
and “How to Set the Ta- 
ble,” by Mrs. Rorer, willbe 
sent free to anyone inter- J 
ested in Wallace Silver. Lead 
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In the afternoon he met Billy Goodge 
and the gang. They were playing at sol- 
diers. Billy, distinguished by a cocked 
hat made out of newspaper and a wood- 
en sword, yapped out an insult. Paul 
folded his arms and looked at him con- 
temptuously, as became one of his noble 
blood. 

The scene was oddly parallel with one 
In the story of the outcast boy of the 
gutter. Then, conscious of experiment, 
he calmly went up to Billy and kicked 
him. He kicked him hard. The sensa- 
tion was delicious. Billy edged away. 
The mongrel game-cock was beaten. 
Paul, dramatically conscious of what the 
unrecognized prince would do in such a 
circumstance, advanced, smacked his 
face, plucked the cocked hat from‘ his 
head, the sword from his hand, and in- 
vested himself with these insignia of lead- 
ership. Billy melted silently into the 
subfuse air of Budge Street. The gang 
hung spellbound. Then came the touch 
of genius that was often to characterize 
Paul’s actions in after years. It was 
mimetic, as he had read of such a thing 
in his paper-covered text-books—but it 
was none the less a touch of genius. He 
frowned on the dirty, ignoble little boys. 
What had he in common with them— 
he, the son of a prince? Nothing. He 
snapped his sword across his knee, tore 
his cocked hat in two and casting the 
fragments before them marched proudly 
aWway. 

Thenceforward, Paul, had he so chosen, 
could have ruled despotically in Budge 
Street. But he did not choose. It was 
his jov to feel himself a dark, majestic 
power overshadowing the street, a kind 
of Grand Llama hidden in mystery. Of- 
ten he would walk through the midst of 
the children, seemingly unconscious of 

their existence, acting strenuously to 





symptom of sanity. & 
Yet, Heaven knows what would hae : 


























happened to Paul, after a year ora 
the factory, if Barney Bill, 1 ee : 


god from the wide and ry spaces of 
the world, had not limped intohislie 8" 

Barney Bill wore the cloth cap and 
conventional and unpicturesque. thoush 
shapeless and weather-stained. garment 
of the late nineteenth century, 
nor goat’s feet were visible; nor was the 
pipe of reed on which he plave 
he played, in Paul’s ear, the coy 
melody of Pan, and the plory 
Vision once more flooded Paul's 
and the factory and Budge Sip 
the Buttons and the scullery fade 
like an evil dream. 2 


CHAPTER II _ 


The Fates arranged Barney Billse 
trance late on a Saturday afternoon ip 
August. It was not dramatic. [ws 
merely casual. They laid the scenein 
the brick-field. ~ 

It had rained all day and now ther 
was sullen clearance. Paul, who iat 
been bathing with some factory boy 
the not very savory canal a mile 
distant, had wandered mechanita 
his brick-field library which, byme 
some scavenging process, he manage 
keep meagerly replenished. Herehi 
settled himself with a dilapidated 
on his knees for an hour’s intellects 
joyment. Yet he felt depressed, 
had been fined heavily for slackness dit 
ing the week, and Mr. Button’Sinevitabl 
wrath at docked wages he desired 1 
undergo as late as possible Thenth 
sun had blazed furiously during the las 
six imprisoned days, and now the lam 
looked-for hours of freedom wer 
figured by rain and blight. He 
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the malice of things. He also 
the invasion of his brick-feld by: 
van, a gaudy vehicle, yellow and 
the exterior of which clinging 
chairs, brooms, brushes and } 
gave the impression as of @ um 
of decoration. An old homes 
few feet away philosophically 
the abominable grass. On th 
the van a man squatted, wil 
drink. Paul hated him as‘ 
and a gormandizer. = 

Presently the man, shag 
with his hand, scrutemzea 
melancholy figure and then! 
his perch sped toward hi aur 
and curiously tortuous gal 

He approached, a wiry, ¢ 
little man of fo ty-live, C 
brown. He had a sbrey, 
an oddl tenes 


himself his part of a high-born prince. 

This lasted till a dark and awful day 
when Mr. Button pitched him into the 
factory. Life changed its aspect. Gone 
were the days of vagabondage, the lazy, 
-w ae | the delicious even though cold and hun- 
Sees | sty hours of Reine and reading in 
| the brick-field; gone was the happy free- 
dom of the chartered libertine of the gut- 
ter. He was bound, a little slave, like 
hundreds of other little slaves and thou- 
sands of big ones, to a relentless machine. 
He entered the hopeless factory gate at 
six in the morning and left it at half- 
past five in the evening; and, his rough 
food swallowed, slunk to his kennel in 
the scullery like a little tired dog. And 
scriptions to The Delineator. Mr. Button drank and beat Mrs. Button 
: : d very little effort and Mrs. Button beat Paul whenever she 
ust a little time ane vey ‘It in the h and had anythin 
ble you to eam $8 or $10 felt in the humor ything or 

should enable ¥ handy to do it with, and, as a matter of ‘ a 
within the next month. course, confiscated his wages on Satur- moist, Gark €Y€s 
day, and set him to mind the baby on monds. He ware 
Sunday afternoons. In the monotony, of his head, st 
weariness and grayness of life the glory mass OF ClOS®ly 

of the Vision began to grow dim. less shirt 


One hopeless month succeeded an- § leeves 
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THE FORTUNATE 
YOUTH 


a AY” SAID Paul. 
“Seen you afore, haven't I?” 

Then Paul remembered. Three or 
four times during his life, at long, long 
intervals, the van had passed down 
Budge Street, stopping at houses here 
and there. About two years ago, com- 
ing home he had met it at his own door. 
His mother and the little man were talk- 
ing together. The man had taken him 
under the chin and twisted his face up. 

“Is that the nipper?” he had asked. 

His mother had nodded, and releasing 
Paul with a clumsy gesture of simulated 
affection, had sent him with twopence 
for a pint of beer at the public-house at 
the end of the street. He recalled how 
the man had winked his little bright eye 
at his mother before putting the jug to 
his lips. 

‘‘T browt th’ beer for yo’,” said Paul. 

“You did. It was the worst beer, bar 
none, I’ve ever had. I can taste it 
now.’ He made a wry face. Then he 
cocked his head on one side. ‘I suppose 
you're wondering who I am?”’ said he. 

“Ay,” said Paul. ‘‘Who art thee?” 

“T’m Barney Bill,” replied the man. 
“Did you never hear of me? I’m known 
on the road from Taunton to Newcastle 
and from Hereford to Lowestoft. You 
can tell yer mother that you seed me.”’ 

A smile curled round Paul’s lips at the 
comic idea of giving his mother unsolicit- 
ed information. 

‘“‘Barncy Bill!’ said he. 

“Yuss.”’ said the man. Then after a 
pause. ‘“‘What are you doing of there?” 

“Reading,” said Paul. 

“Let’s have a look at it.” 

Paul regarded him suspiciously; but 
there was kindliness in the twinkling 
glance. He handed him the sorry apology 
for a book. Barney Bill turned it over. 

“Why,” said he, “it ain’t got no begin- 
ning and no end. It’s all middle. ‘Ken- 
iworth.’ Do yer like it?” 

“Ay,” said Paul. ‘It’s foine!”’ 

‘Who do yer think wrote it?” 

As both cover and a hundred pages at 
the beginning including the title-page, 
to say nothing of a hundred pages at the 
end, were missing, Paul had no clue to 
the authorship. 

“Dunno,” said he. 

“Sir Walter Scott.”’ 

Paul jumped to his feet. Sir Walter 
Scott, he knew not why or how, was one 
of those bright names that starred his 
historical darkness, like Caesar and Na- 
poleon and Ridley and Latimer and W. 
G. Grace. 

“Tha’ art sure? Sir Walter Scott?” 

The shock of meeting Sir Walter in 
the flesh could not have been greater. 
The man nodded. 

“Think I'd tell yer a lie? I do a bit 
of reading myself in the old ’bus there—” 
he jerked a thumb—‘I’ve got some 
books now. Would yer like to see ’em?” 

Would a mouse like cheese? Paul 
started off with his new companion. 

“If jit wasn’t for a book or two, I’d go 
melancholy mad and bust myself,” the 
latter remarked. 

Paul's spirit leaped toward a spiritual 
brother. It was precisely his own case. 

“You'll find a lot of chaps that don't 
hold with books. Dessay you’ve met 
’em?”’ 

Paul laughed, percipient ‘of irony. 
Barney Bill continued: 

“Pye heard some on’em say: ‘What’s 
the good of books? Give me nature,’ and 
they goes and asks for it at the public- 
’ouse. Most say nothing at all, but just 
booze.” 

“Like father,” said Paul. 

“Eh?” cried his friend sharply. 

“Sam Button, what married mother.” 

“Ah! So he boozes a lot, does he?” 

Paul drew a quick and lurid picture of 
Mr. Button. 

“And they fight?” 

“Like billy-o,” said Paul. 

They reached the van. Barney Bill, 
surprisingly agile in spite of his twisted 
leg, sprang into the interior. Paul look- 
ed in with curiosity. There was a rough 
though not unclean bed running down 
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Dutch Boy White Lead in steel kegs, 1234, 25, 50 and 100 Ibs. 


Linseed Oil, 1 and 5 gallon sealed cans. 


Let us send you ‘‘Painting Helps 12,”’ full of paift facts. 
150 beautiful stencils for walls. 
Free to you. 


advice. 
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Send us description of house or rooms to be decorated. 
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Paint Fine-ness 





House paint, to be 
good, must be smooth 
as silk and opaque as 
ivory. Both qualities 
result largely from /7e- 
ness. 

Dutch Boy White 
Lead sifts through finest 
silk — 28,000 micro- 
scopic holes to the inch. 
With Dutch Boy Lin- 
seed Oil it makes the | 
smoothest, most opaque 
paint. 





Dutch Boy White Lead—white in 
the keg—any color you want to ! 
make it on the house. 


Dutch Boy 





Ask your paint dealer. 
Includes catalog of 
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Keep Your Cotton Safe 


Untouched and Aseptic 


What is the use of sterilized Absor- 
bent if you let it become unclean? 


In our laboratory the Cotton is 
repeatedly sterilized. We pass it 
through 21 processes, then it is 
tightly sealed. 


But what does that matter if you 
handle it afterward, when every touch 
contaminates ? 


B & B Cotton, after sterilization, 


is put in this Handy Package. And 
you never remove it. 

Cut off what is wanted. The rest 
of the roll remains wrapped as it 
came from our laboratory. 

It remains untouched, aseptic, safe, 
as no other Cotton does. 

The B & B is ideal Cotton, soft, 
springy and absorbent. But, above 
all, in this Handy Package, B & B 
stays clean. 


All sizes—from 10 Cents Up—at Druggists 


Home Uses 


For dressing wounds 
For absorbing discharges 


For covering salves and poultices 


For applying antiseptics 
For absorbing perspiration 
For bathing the eyes 

For applying face powder 
For filtering baby’s milk 
For corking milk bottles 
For straining liquids, etc. 


Handy Package 
Absorbent 


Cotton 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 
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one side. Beyond, at the stern, so to 
speak, was a kind of galley containing 
cooking-stove, kettle and pot. There 
were shelves, some filled with stock in 
trade, others with miscellaneous things, 
the nature of which he could not distin- 
guish in the gloom. Barney Bill present- 
ly turned and dumped an armful of 
books an inch or two below Paul’s nose. 
Paul scanned the title-pages. They were: 
‘““Goldsmith’s Animated Nature,” ‘‘En- 
quire Within Upon Everything,” an old 
bound volume of ‘‘Cassell’s Family 
Reader,” the ‘“Remains of Henry Kirke 
White” and *‘Martin Chuzzlewit.”” The 
owner looked down upon them proudly. 

‘I’ve got some more, but I can’t get 
at ’em.”’ 

Paul regarded him with envy. This 
was a man of great possessions. 

‘‘How long are yo’ going to stay here?” 
he asked hopefully. 
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SHOES 


No matter what your preferences are the 


Dorothy Dodd Dealer can supply your needs, 
because this line includes every desirable style 
and model in all leathers and fabrics. Ask 
for them and look for the trade mark. 


Here are four of the smartest models: 


5237, White Washable Buck, Button Oxford, Welt. Till sunrise to-morrow.” 

3437, Tan Calf Blucher Oxford, Welt. Paul's face fell. He seemed to have 
3635, Gun Metal Calf Pump, Ribbon Bow, Welt. no luck nowadays. Barney Bill let 
5715, Brown Ooze, Button, Welt. himself down and limped to the front of 


the van where he resumed his seat by a 
huge pork pie and a clasp-knife which 
lay beside a tin can of tea. 

“Pil go on with my supper,”’ said he: 
then noticing a wistful, hungry look in 
the child's eyes—‘Have a bite?” he 
asked. 

He cut oft a mighty hunk and put it 
into Paul’s ready hand. Paul perched 
himself beside him and they both ate for 
a long while in silence, dangling their 
legs. Now and again the host passed 
the tin of tea to wash down the food. 
Twilight fell rapidly. A light or two al- 
ready appeared in the fringe of mean 
houses. 

“Oughtn't you to be getting home?” 

Paul, his hunger appeased, grinned. 
His idea was to sneak into the scullery 
just after the public-houses closed when 
his mother would be far too much occu- 
pied with Mr. Button to worry about 
him. Chastisement would then be post- 
poned till the morning. Artlessly he laid 
the situation before his friend, who led 
him on to relate other amenities of his 
domestic hie. 

“Well, Im jiggered,” said Barney 
Bill. ‘She must be a she devil!” 

Paul cordially agreed. Encouraged by 
sympathy and = shrewd questions he 
sketched in broad detail his short career, 
glorifying himself as the prize scholar 
and the erstwhile Grand Llama of 
Budge Street, and drawing a dismal pic- 
ture of the factory. Barney Bill listened 
comprehendingly. Then, smoking a 
well-blackened clay, he began to utter 
maledictions on the suffocating life in 
towns and to extol his own manner of 
living. Having an appreciative audience 
he grew eloquent over his lonely wander- 
ings the length and breadth of the land; 
over the joy of country things, the sweet- 
ness of the fields, the wayside flowers, 
the vaulted highways in the leafy sum- 
mer, the quict, sleepy towns, the fragrant 
villages, the peace and cleanness of the 
open air. 

The night had fallen and in the cleared 
sky the stars shone bright. Paul, his 
head against the front of the van, looked 
up at them, enthralled by the talk of 
Barney Bill. He had the slight drawling 
intlection of the Home Counties, which 
gave a soothing effect to a naturally soft 
voice. To Paul it was the pipes of Pan. 

“It mightn’t suit everybody,” said 
Barney Bill philosophically. ‘Some folks 
prefer gas to laylock. J don’t say that 
they’re wrong. But I like laylock.” 

“What’s laylock?” asked Paul. 

His friend explained. No lilac bloom- 
ed in the blighted springs of Bludston. 

“Does it smell sweet?” 

| “Vus. So does the may and the 
syringa and the new-mown hay and the 
seaweed. Never smelt any of ’em>?” 

“No,” sighed Paul, sensuously con- 
scious of new and vague horizons. ‘I 
once smelled summat sweet,” he said 
dreamily. “It wura lady.” 

“D’ye mean a woman?” 


Prices range $3.50 to $5.00 
A few $5.50 and $6.00 
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THE FORTUNATE YOUTH 


“No. A lady. Like what yo’ read" 

“T've heard as they do smell good: ij. 
violets—some on ’em,” the philosopis 
remarked. 

Drawn magnetically to this SPinitys| 
brother, Paul said-almost withoyt voli 
tion, “She said I were the son df a 
prince.”’ 

‘Son of a wol?” cried Bamey Bil 
sitting up with a jerk that shook , v6. 
ume or two on to the ground. 

Paul repeated the startling word. 

‘Lor’ lumme!”’ exclaimed the Other 
“Don’t yer know who yer father was” 

Paul told of his disastrous altempls 1 
pierce the mystery of his birth. : 

“A frying-pan. Did she now? Thai’ 
a mother for yer.” i 

Paul disowned her. He disowned ber 
with reprehensible emphasis, 

Barney Bill pulled reflectively at his 
pipe. Then he laid a bony hand on the 
boy’s shoulder. 

“Who do you think yer mother w2s°" 
he asked gravely. “A princess?” __ 

‘Ay, why not?” said Paul. 

“Why not?’ echoed Barney Bil 
“Why not? You're a blooming tucks 
kid. I wish I was a missin’ heir | 
know se I'd do.” | 

“What?” asked Paul, the j 

“Td find my ’igh-born mae 

“How?” asked Paul. 

“I'd go through the whole of England 
gente every prince I met. You don’ 
meet ‘em at every village 
know,” he added ee fara 
detecting the bantering note. shoul 
freeze into reserve, “but if you keep vet 
eyes skinned and yer ears standing ‘ 
you can learn where they are. Li 
lumme! I wouldn't be a little nigger 
slave in a factory if I was the missin 
heir. Not much! I wouldn't be starva} 
and beaten by Sam and Polly Button. 
Not me! D'ye think yer aforesaid high- 
born parents are going to dive down into 
this stinkin’ suburb of hell to find vw 
out? Not likely! You've got to fal 
them, sonny. Yer can find anybody on 
the highroad if yer tramps long enough. 
What d’yer think?” 

rie ’em,”’ said Paul. 

“When are yer going to start?” asked 
Barney Bill. oe 

Paul felt his wages jingle in his pocket. 
He was a capitalist. The thrill of inde- 
pendence swept him from head 10 {oat. 
What time like the present? 

“Dl start now,” said he. 

It was night. Barney Bill smoked for 
a time in silence, while Paul sat with 
clenched fists and a beating heart. The 
simplicity of the high adventure dazed 
him. All he had to do was to walk 
away; walk and walk, free as a sparrow. 
er y Barney Bill slid from the foot- 

ard. 

, “You stay here, sonny, till I come 
ack.” 

He limped away across the dim brick- 
field and sat down. He had to think: 
decide a nice point of ethics. A vagratl 
seller of brooms and jute mats, eve 
though he does carry about with him 
“Cassell’s Family Reader,” and the “Re 
mains of Henry Kirke White,’ 3 dis 
tracted by few psychological problems. 
Sufficient for the day is the phys 
thereof. And when a man like Bamey 
Bill is unencumbered by the contuv0ts 
feminine, the ordinary solution of life i 
simple. But now the man had to seit 
his mind back to times, before Paul 
born, when the eternal, feminine ¢ 
played the very devil with him; ¥ il 
all sorts of passions and emotion: 
whirled his untrained being salar 
No passions or emotions nov ; at- 
him; but their memory creat hee 
mosphere of puzzledom. eee cs 
ae He had to deputize !" 
just values. onize 
tiny. He also had to harm’ 

ically absurd with the 
pathetically ab: ra 
He took off his cap and sc 
d. After a while he da ki 
cropped hea hastened 
something indefinite and 7S be v3? 
dot-and-carry-one fashion © d tog" 
“Quite made up ye a 
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Delivered Free by Parcel Post 


‘5 ft Panama Hat 


Hand-woven in small, tight weave, producing 
very fine uniform texture. 

Every strand being thoroughly bleached before 
weaving guarantees enduring life to its rich ivory 
white color—a color that sun won’t hurt and 
rain won’t harm. 

The generous dimensions—21 inch width, 4% 
inch crown—at once suggest a variety of ways 
for attractive trimming. 

Five dollars will bring you this Panama Hat 
untrimmed. If not equal in every way to any 
Panama you ever saw at a much greater price— 
return to us at our expense and have your money 
back cheerfully. 


“Specialized Art in Trimming Panama Hats” 


A free illustrated booklet of unusual merit that suggests 
simple but most attractive ways in applying Oriental 
Scarfs, Mandarin Bands, Madagascar cloths and Bul- 
garian Scarfs. 

Send tor this hat and surprise yourself—in any 
event write for the booklet, 
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Broadway and Eighteenth Street, New York 
— Established 59 Years enya. | 
és PPI VAY “IY 
s . e e+ / « 
Ot "4 ‘4 Vat; Fills 


Marvelous 
Colors and Designs 


| PRIDE 
AMERICA 


ZEPHYR. 
The Popular 15c Gingham 


32 inches wide 

The ideal wash fabric for 
women’s and children’s wear. 
Fast colors that brighten with 
laundering—splendid wearing 
quality—exquisite Velvo finish 

Hundreds of beautiful de- 
signs to choose from in plaids, 
stripes, checks — also plain 
colors. 

Our Free Style Booklet con- 
tains a sample of Pride of 
America Zephyr and many 
practical style suggestions. 
Send for your copy today and 

2 mention the name of your 
» clealer. 


: G. A. Stafford & Co. 
NO, 59 Worth St.,N. Y.C. 














iT RE Y 
A PLEASURE 


to use Electro-Silicon for cleaning and pol 
ishing Gold, Silver, Aluminum, Nickel 
Brass, and all fine metals. It does the work 
so easily and so efficiently, imparting that 
glistening lustre with the least labor. 


ELECTRO 
= SILICO 


will make your silverware a jgy tq look 
upon. Does not scratch or injure the finest 
surface. Easily applied—economical. Re- 
fuse substitutes. Send address for 


FREE SAMPLE 


Or, lec. 



















stamps for full ized 
box post-paid 
The Electro-Silicon Co., 
$0 Chill Street, New York. 
Sold by Grocers and 
Druggists Everywhere. 
We pack Hamilton Coupons. 





Highest perfection in Sew- 
ing Machines. An im- 
provement on all other 
thachines The only Ma- 
chine Warranted for your 
lifetime and guaranteed 
for 5 years ayainst loss or 


destruction by fire, water, 


etc. The FREE 


Sews Faster, Runs Lighter 
Is More Beautiful 
Sold by leading dealers every 


where Write for illustrated 
booklet—sent pratis. 


The FREE Sewing Machine “ 
Company, Rockford, Illinois. Dept. I. 


FAY “Ideal” Sxes™ 
ING 

We will guarantee to keep your child in Fay 
Ideal Stockings for less money, less bother, 
less darning, look better, feel better and be better 
summer and winter than you can with any other 
Stocking made. Try them now. Satisfaction 
Or money back. Button at waist, no supporters 
to buy. Where no dealer mailed postpaid. Write 
for folder. 


THE FAY STOOKING 00., BOX 100, ELYRIA, 0. 















THE FORTUNATE 


YOUTH 


search of yer ’igh-born parents?” 

“Ay,” said Paul. 

“Like me to give yer a lift, say, as far 
as London?” 

_Paul sprang to the ground and opened 
his mouth to speak. But his knees grew 
weak and he quivered all over like one 
who beholds the god. The abstract, 
nebulous romance of his pilgrimage had 
been crystallized in a flash into the con- 
crete. 

“Ay,” he panted. “Ay!” and he stead- 
ied himself with his back and elbows 
against the shafts. 

“That’s all right,’ said Barney Bill, 
in a matter-of-fact way, calm and godlike 
to Paul; ‘‘you can make up a bed on the 
floor of the old ’bus with some of them 
there mats inside and we’ll turn in and 
have a sleep, and start at sunrise.”’ 

He clambered into the van, followed 
by Paul, and lit an oil-lamp. In a few 
moments Paul’s bed was made. He 
threw himself down. The resilient sur- 
face of the mats was luxury after the 
sacking on the scullery stone. He felt 
in his pocket for his precious carnelian 
heart and in a few moments fell asleep. 
Barney Bill performed his summary toi- 
let, blew out the lamp and went to his 
couch. 

At dawn they started. 

[To be continued] 


WHAT 
JUDGE FRESCHI SAID 


[Continued from page 344] 


7IHE widow had an ardent ad- 
mirer. She wasromantic. She 
would leave the youngsters to 
3 themselves and seck secluded 
téle-d-téles. She did not object to the 
youngsters pairing off and doing likewise. 
It saved her from being annoyed, she 
said: and besides, there was no harm. 
Nor was there harm, save to these two 
children who later came to court. Direct- 
ly by force of example and opportunity, 
this pair had become alight with romance 





awakened prematurely to sex attra 
tion. ‘They were in love, they thought. 
And eventually came the trouble. 

It is noc fair to place all the blame upor 


the widow. She lived her own life im her 
own home and did no intentional harm. 
Her daughter suffered no evil. Th VIC- 


} 
tims were too young to deserve the blame. 

Place the burden where it belong: 
upon the parents of the girl, \dmittedly, 
they knew the widow was 
They did not consider how this might 
affect her home-lite. They had never 
taken the trouble to cull MW pol her, 

The vWill-power of a girl is her last bul- 
wark against evil. Whatever weakens i 
places her in imminent danger. 

Make sure that in the homes you per 
mit your daughter to visit, the parents do 


fay ] 
Ir1IVOIOUS. 


nol yx rmit the children to taste liquor. 
Do vou realize the significance of this ? 

L have sifted out many pitiful cases of 
young girls gone wrong and found thet the 
Gal. effectual attack upon their virtue 
was made after their brains had been 
stupefied with strong drink. Bad com- 
panions had urged them to drink, it 1s 
true: but rarely was it the first time they 
had taken liquor. They had gotten their 
frst tastes as children in their own 
homes or in the homes of companions. 

There are many well-intentioned people 
who give beer and wine to « hildren, argu- 
ing that familiarity will breed contempt 
for overindulgence. Fear, not contempt, 
is the only real safeguard. These parents 
will say that they give too little to hurt 
the children. They mean hurt them 
physically. The danger is mental. The 
insidious effect of alcohol is that 1t weak- 
ens the will-power—the resistance not 
only against alcohol but every other evil. 
The adult heavy drinker, knowing he 1s 
wrong, can not resist. The appetite he 
has created is stronger than his will. 
Consider the effect upon a child, mentally 
and physically plastic. 
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both for Sunday and everyday dress. 






Separate Styles for Boys and Girls. No boy 
wants to be dressed like a girl. Neither do 
irls want to look like a “tomboy.”  “ The 
Little One” Rompers are made in distinctive 
styles—those for boys are real boys’ garments, 
entirely distinct from the patterns for the 
girls’ rompers. The girls’ models, which are 
made with a yoke effect, have extra wide seat, 
giving plenty of room for petticoats and under- 
clothes. Patterns run from 2-6 years old. 


Creeper Models are 6,12 and 18 months sizes. 
They give absolute freedom to body and limbs. 
The inside leg can be unbuttoned, permitting 
undergarments to be changed without taking 
off the creepers. 


Only Tub-fast Materials Used. The finest 
chambrays, percales, cheviots, shirting madras, 
khaki, and sateen are used in the Blouses. For 
the Rompers only yarn-dyed fabrics that are 
sun- and tubfast. All fabrics are specially 
woven, being soft and fine, yet capable of 
“ wearing like iron.” 























Recognize them by the label 
(shown here) on the back of 
the collar, which means that 
your dealer will guarantee 
these garments to give satis- 
faction or cheerfully refund 
your money. 
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.y/@ these Japanese Towel- 
i Se aN 
ing Table Covers. They 
& are hand-woven, hand-drawn, 


‘V3 faggotted and exquisitely hand- 
stenciled on white ground in two 
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Dress your Children well at trifling cost 


‘The Little One” Rompers and Blouses offer you mothers the opportunity of dressing your 
children in good taste, even stylishly, at trifling cost. They combine style, fine material and 
careful fit with skilled making. They look well, wear well, and are the garments children need 
They give your boys and girls a dressy look without making 
them look overdressed, and even after long wear and repeated washings never look shabby. 


Finish and Findings the Best. Seams are 
double lock-stitched and hand-tailored and 
cannot unravel. Extra heavy thread and 
closer stitching than is found in other gar- 
ments make “* The Little One” exceptionally 
strong. Buttons are fine fresh-water pearl of 
extra weight and brilliancy. Each one is 
sewed on with 16 strong threads and tied 
tight. Knee elastic in the Rompers is first- 
pace quality and will not rot in the washing. 

he cuffs and belts are handsomely piped 
with contrasting color. 


“The Little One” Blouses have an attached 
button-and-tab collar and round-cornered cuffs. 
Both are interlined and preshrunk. Sleeves 
are full length, permitting cuffs to set nicely 
at the wrists. 


No Skimping of Materials. We use plenty 
of material, avoiding the common fault of 
skimpiness. All garments are accurately sized 
for age. 


See ‘‘The Little One’’ Rompers and Blouses at your dealer's; 
if he hasn't them, we'll be glad to tell you where to go. 


WISE BROTHERS, 
64 Leonard St. 
New York 


t- tones of blue. Mate- 
. rial is fine quality China 
cotton, linen finish; colors 
fast and fadeless. Variety of 
designs in Chrysanthe- 


a a 
mum, Rose, Cherry, iy, ww 
wan) s/ ==>, 





Pine, Wistaria, Bamboo. 











g ) a o ; : : 
/ Phese beautiful covers are thoroughly suitable for teas, luncheons oT! wr 
y parties. Their durability and ease in laundenng make them most pop 
| ular for every day. In a breakfast. room, with blue-and-white china 
and window curtains of Japanese Toweling, their effect 1s delightful. 
| ( ? ee PRICES ‘remarkably low 
cy ; No. 501—24x24 inches, with 1 --inch hem each $0 39 
/ No. 501a—36x36 inches, with 2-inch hem each 59 
( No. 501b—49x49 inches, with 2‘4-inch hem each 1 22 
+ No. 501c—61x61 inches, with 3-inch hem each 1.89 
’ No, 501d—72x72 inches, with 3-inch hem each 2 25 ’ 
No. 50le— 20x54 inches, with 1’s-inch hem each 89 
No. 502—Japanese Toweling Napkins to mate 10x10 inches, hand-made 





and hand-hemstitched ; dozen 98c, 


Ask for FREE CATALOG, “Arts aud Cra 
11 money and enable you to 
ome decoration, as giits favors, tor card 


immense line of Oriental Wares. We save 
wondert i) Art ‘Treasures 10 rare sele 
parties, bazaar sandotherfunctions. Ourbookle 
is full of delivhtful sugge 


Al He«l Hay 
] | 


THE THOMPSON CO., Importers, 224 Market St., San Francisco, Laclede areety Ls af 


tion tor | 


‘ions. FREE ON REQUEST 








each 
of the Orient,” showing part of our 
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The foundation of your summer dresses, should be 
that corset which has held the reputation of perfection 


made. 








corset. 


hand—smoothly molding the flesh to lines o 


since the first corset was made in America and still is 
known as the most comfortable wearing corset ever 
There is one and only one 


“GLOVE-FITTING | 


It shapes the figure like a glove = the 


grace- 


fulness, yet surpassing others in comfort. 
At all Dealers—$1 to $5 


GEORGE C. 
New York 


BATCHELLER & COMPANY 
Chicago 


San Francisco 
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THIS marvelous — was born in the 


mind and soul of a man whose thought 
was great enough to conceive the ideal 
musical instrument. And enterprise and 
achievement have gone hand in hand for 
four succeeding generations, until the 
STEINWAY Piano of to-day is or 
where recognized as the complete fulfil- 
ment of the ideal of a master mind. 


The name of the Steinway dealer nearest you, 
together with illustrated literature, will be sent 
upon request and mention of this magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS 
STEINWAY HALL N - <- 
.109 East 14th Street, New Yo 
” ee Express Station al the Door. 
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THE MATCHMAKING 
OF EZRA LULL 


[Continued from page 348] 


hung up in the closet, a cool cloth on the 
old man's throbbing head, and a bunch 
of the red and yellow,tulips on the win- 
dow-sill. 

“Lord!” breathed Ezra Lull, as she 
vanished at last through the door to 
prepare some broth, ‘‘Lord, what a girl!” 

More than once did the words pass his 
lips during the days that followed, al- 
though the sturdy emphasis grew fainter 
and fainter. At first she had come out 
every day to care for him; then when the 
doctor said there should be some one with 
him at night, she brought out her belong- 
ings and settled herself in the room that 
had been Mrs. Lull’s. The neighbors 
accepted her as some relative of the 
Lulls’ and were glad enough to get off 
their minds ‘“‘that obstinate old Ezra 
Lull.” 

Then one day the doctor called her 
out into the hall and told her that he 
thought the son should be sent for. The 
old man’s wonderful vigor and spirits had 
deceived her, for though she had con- 
scientiously advised him to write to Na- 
thaniel, she had no idea that the illness 
was so serious. She asked the doctor to 
telegraph, and then, figuring out just the 
time he would require to reach home, 
she made arrangements so that she could 
leave a few hours before his arrival. 

That night Ezra Lull fell into a sort of 
coma from which the doctor said he 
might never regain consciousness. Hour 
after hour in the darkened sick-room 
beside the quiet bed she sat, sometimes 
moistening the dry lips, sometimes 
chafing the nerveless hands. 

The occasional clink of a falling coal 
in the stove out in the kitchen—the dull, 
eternal tick-tick-tock of the old clock— 
the distant soft call of the doves in the 
cemetery —these were the only sounds 
to blur the heavy breathing of the old 
man. 

The clock tolled one, clear and vibrant. 
The girl smoothed the pillows and the 
covers. Presently she heard the loose 


Luaaeed af the well watthy ae wandae ia 


father—I loved his odd little ways,}, 
queer notions—most of all, his kind, tr- 
nature. I never told him I wrote s;,. 
because I didn’t want him to fed 
constraint. 
some aviation stories—but I mea - 

make people know him as you know p> 

And as I know him. Oh, I never r..- 

to make sport of him—never, tr... 

You must believe me. 

“And when Helen burst in ups, 
that evening—I knew very well hus ;, 
felt. I knew how it must have hurt, (¢ 
I knew so well! I had never in my j. 
hurt anybody like that before. |. 
wouldn’t let me explain—you—— 

‘I never wrote the stories, I could;; 
I never shall. When I got your {athe 
letter telling me he was here alone, si:— 
well, I just wanted to do things for bin- 
and I thought perhaps I could prove- 
could prove—— 

“I meant to leave before you cap, 
You see? You do believe me?” 

Nathaniel Lull had not taken his 4. 
from her quivering, upturned face. 

“How long,” he asked choking! 
“how long have you been there?” 

“Only a week—a little more Ir 
haps——” 


. AN D you have taken care of dad—z, 
“that time—and done—done 3) 
this?’ The hand was limp with whichk 
indicated the orderly, immaculate ky. 
chen, with its crisp-curtained windors 
shining pans, clean, red-clothed table 

“Why, it was—it was nothing.” 

Nathaniel Lull slipped down into ti 
big chair and buried his head in his hands 
“I didn’t suppose,” he murmured broken: 
ly, “I didn’t suppose anybody could te 
so kind.” 

“Tm going to get you a bite tout 
this minute,” announced the girl bri 
ly. “I don’t believe you've had a thin 
for hours——”’ | 

The sudden cessation of the heavy 
breathing in the bedroom snapped off the 
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the same, skimped along, counting the 
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A suffragette is Mrs. Brown 
Who’s cleaning up in Spotless Town. 
When she discovers wrongs to write, 
The mails assist her in the fight. 
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EAR BRUSSELS ART RUGS, $3.50 


tools under his arm. Annie had not no- 
ticed how stooped he had grown of late, 
or how gray and worried. 





BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO., 


15 Liquid Veneer Building, Buffalo, N.Y 
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Write for Pattern Book and special offer. 


WARD FENCE CO., 145 Main St., Decatur, Ind. Fall twilight, Annie 
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e ; took the tomatoes from her mother’s lap. 
exclusive featur e of “We'll do it to-morrow,” she said ree: * : 
Y, : gently. Hub Wafers. ‘Let Y f 
Hose Supporter th “To-morrow! Why, Annie, youhaven’t | your children RF 
0 at >)? of these ah 
you will not find forgotten? reer, Pent hurt you. a 
on any other kind Annie took the frail body in her strong | made in the cleanest candy 
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young arms. “I’m not going, dearest 


ee she whispered. | 
Se ‘‘Annie!”’ Necco an 
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OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


For Women and Children 


: the me on that gives relief from 
€ costly drop-stitch trouble. The 
OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON 
holds three times as many threads 
as a round button, and each thread 
takes its fair share of the strain with- 
out breaking or chafing. 


THE HUMP LOOP iis also exclus- 


ive, and adds to the ease of attaching and 


releasing Jeu Hose Supporter. 






how my clothes always fit you? Almost 
everything we made will be fine for you, 
and you are going where it’s warm, where 
you can be outdoors and get well!’’ 

“Annie, daughter em 

“And I am going to stay and keep 
house for daddy—think of the things 
I'll learn!” 

“But you are young, dear, and you 
must have your ‘i 

“Ves, mother, that’s it; I am young, 
and this is my chance! Don’t, oh, don’t 
let me miss it!” 








MR. WALKER 
[Continued from page 356] 


Emily, you can bet on that. I’ve got 
something to say. I’ve been thinking 


“Mother, you are going! You are the 
one that’s going! Don’t you remember Hub Wafers 





































are pure, wholesome 
and fresh. The good 
old - fashioned _ flavors 
—Peppermint, Winter- 
green, Chocolate, Sas- 
safras, Clove, Cinna- 
mon, Licorice, Lime 
and Lemon—are just 
the kind to suit every 
youngster’s taste. 


Look for the seal | 
of “Necco Sweets” \_ 
A guarantee of Qualily 
THE NEW ENGLAND 
CONFECTIONERY C0, \ 
Boston, Mass.s§ G* 
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THE CLOTH COVERED BASE : 
siglokis thts pediected Jee tusk lok for some time: now I’ve got it clear and J 
Cc 2 etree 2 ’ “ . ’ 1 ad ha 
Supporter by added protection in Wear. I'm SOIng to say It. I'm going back to “dl 
America on the first boat and you're pa 
\ Ask Hous) Douley » Show You coming with me.”’ Here he gave another - 
ese Features wag. At first I was going to leave you + 
he ‘ ; if | 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. to finish the trip with Helen; now I’ve she 
Child’s sample pair 16 cts. postpaid, seen you before that statue with the BS 
state age. wings, and I’ve seen you with those dress- dot 
¢ aker W mn, i snow thi ‘Ou ¢ f 
GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston makes wom n, and [ kno that you don t -‘Teaseled Flaonels ume at 
: belong over here any more than I do. ' tion and suffering. Non-Nettl A 
$i? Se Flannels are made soft, smooth and ther 
Sut, | his=-= without the ruinous ae process, : " 
2 > “Now, it’s all right. Don’t you get no Irs tae nettles, no wea ening of yarn, and no wn 
; cman! if : sappointment after washing. (25¢ to $1.a hg | 
worried. I'll explain. It’s like this. I’ve wg wee direct to mothers. “Beware of Sabian : id 
> . ‘7 a o : t i 4 
worked too long. I can't do anything half irotions age are mais a barn 
else. I thought I could, but I can’t. I ‘Send for Free Sample Case jart 
don't respect. myself over here, and Ao hecting. complete tines of Bay WERE th | 
- : re eeting, te " 
that's the one thing I guess I’ve got to Long Cloth. Bite aa illustrated catalog showing # fi tral 
: E styles of White Embroidered Flannels, Infants 
do. so I'm going back to America where $5.00 up, Separate Garments, Rubber Coos By ie Pr 
“ : ; ; assinettes an dred: 
| can do il. Nothing Over here means mothers and the new baby. ppeerebpecn ith 
anything to me. I’m sorry all right; you Sete egitim : and 
needn't think I’m not, But I can’t play, bought separately. Wstestonss a a “a 
Toy Emily. I've tried, and all it does is to pom x amity Co,, 300 Sue sia 
show me the number of things I don’t ee TI 
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Antiseptic 


know enough to play with. I’m not 
euch a fool that I don’t know when I’m 
making a fool of myself. Other people, 
they see something I don’t and I’m going 
to stop cawking and go home.” A puck- 
er ot disillusionment played about Mr. 
Walker's eyes and he seemed desirous of 
not being laughed at. 

His wife looked at him, then said lame- 

ly. “You like it well enough.” 
“ “No IT don't,” her man insisted. “I’ve 
come too late. I've missed 11 somehow. 
It’s all gone out of me and I can feel it. 
I'd rather be where I can fit in.” 

She gazed out of the window and he 
studied the carpet. Presently he looked 
up and smiled, “I’m happier in Syra- 
cuse, Emily; aren’t you?” 

“Oh, me—” She seemed to think she 
had said enough, but added after a mo- 
ment, “What about Helen?” 

“I’m going to marry her to that 
young man to-morrow.” 

" «“What2” Mrs. Walker’s person stiff- 
ened. 

“Pm going to marry them, and I’m 
going to give them all the money I was 
going to spend, and I’m going to tell 
them to travel.”’ 

“But, good gracious, Jim Walker! I 
don’t think it would be respectable!” 

“Emily!” Mr. Walker got his wife’s 
attention with this, but waited before 
using it. His lower lip was trembling, 
and he wanted it to stop. It wouldn’t, 
and thus handicapped he spoke: “Emily, 
I’m ashamed and I want to go back; I 
feel all lost and uncovered here—I— 
don’t you see, Emily?” 

Mrs. Walker withheld the word he 
wanted until she felt sure she saw, then 
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Ball and Socket F asta 


It stays fastened when snapped; gives the perfect ittoa 
ment that is so desirable; is universally used on dresses, 


petticoats, lapels of coats, etc, Besureto look 
Two dozen for 25 cents. Send us the name of 


the dealer who does not carry it. 


United States Fastener Co. 
95 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Represented at: Chicago, Ill, 237So, FifthAve. 
New York City, 740 Broadway. 


BUNION | 
COMFORT 


sent to you, free, ina plain sealed 
wrapper if you write at One 
Physicians and chiropodists all over 
country endorse my treatment . 
stops the pain ers 3 instantly, | 
the inflammation, runt h the Boe 


abnormal growth 
tender flesh—the large wgly nl 


formity disappears. 5" 
10 Years’ rte Success | 
Try This Free Treatment | 
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gathering up her bag and parasol she 
rose—“I never felt sure, anyway, that 
we didn’t leave the pantry window 


unlock ” 
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OUR COUNCILING MOTHERS 


te | We want sarge help all the other DELINEATOR mothers by telling them what you have 
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ut child upbringing. 


Won’t you join our Home Kindergarten Circle and write us 


of these things? We want you to be enrolled as one of our Counciling Mothers. Send 


~ Here is Our Ideal Little Man-in-the-Making 






EASE help me with home kin- 
dergarten work for my little boy 
4 GS] three yearsold. He builds with 
ee his blocks “houses and auditori- 
ums.” He delights in laying out moun- 
tains and rivers in his sand-pile; knows 
most of the Mother Goose rhymes, and his 
favorite stories are about Indians, Daniel 
Boone and Kit Carson. He cuts out pic- 
tures and has colored crayons and water- 
color paints, although as yet he hasn’t 
done much but learn colors. 

I have tried to tell you what I have 
done already so you will know best how to 
advise me. Shall I teach him his letters, 
or just let him pick them up a few at a 
time as he has begun to already? I don’t 
want to crowd his mind, but it is, ‘“Moth- 
er, what shall Ido?” “Is this the way to 
make a T?” ‘What makes it thunder?” 
and similar questions from morning until 
night. I shall appreciate any advice or 
help that you can give me. 

Mrs. H., Georgia. 


We wrote Mrs. H. just as soon as her let- 

ter came, telling her about some kindergarten 

lay materials that would answer the “What 
shall I do?” query. Now we must give her 
Jetter to all our other mothers because the 
little boy is just the type of boy that we love: 
a healthy; normal, developing little child who 
is showing the interests that all children 
should show between the years of three and 
six. 

All children want to build. The building 
they do should have a real and vital connec- 
tion with their life, and to build a house, a 
big hall where, in imagination, a lot of people 
might meet together, a shop, a bridge or a 
barn, helpsa child to feel that heis avery vital 
part of the community in which he lives, and 
the play gives him the beginnings of social 
training. Encourage your child to build. 
Provide him with building material, although 
a child is happy building with stones, blocks 
and sticks of kindling-wood. The important 
part of it, though, is that you may be as in- 
terested in your child as a little builder as he 
is in his play. 

Then, the small boy’s stories. Indians and 
Daniel Boone and Kit Carson are every-day 
heroes. Their deeds touch a child’s life. 
So will stories of the deeds of the fireman, 
the man who scales sky-scrapers, the bridge- 
builder, the soldier, touch a child’s life and 
inspire him. Stories of brave dogs, faithful 
horses, will inspire a child, too. 

When shall we teach the children to read? 

Not until the normal instinct to learn the 
magic back of the printed word shows itself. 
If a child is eager to know the name of a 
letter, tell him, but do not force the knowl- 
edge upon him. The child who wants, at 
three or four years of age, to find out what 
words and letters mean will be helped by 
good colored pictures of trains. animals, and 
Mother Goose characters that have big 
printed captions underneath. Blocks that 
have very simple lettering are excellent, too, 
especially if the letters are raised, because this 
helps children to read by using the tips of 
their fingers. We want to thank Mrs. H. for 
her fine and intelligent analysis of a little 
child’sinterests. Her letter helps us all. 


From a Kindergarten Father! 


W OULD you like this bit for your 
bringing-up-children page? I sup- 

pose that ideas of fathers are as perti- 
nent as the methods of mothers. This 
was my father’s method of teaching chil- 
dren table manners—an excellent method 
that I have never seen duplicated. He 
had a system of merits. So many marks 
—five, I believe—for a “‘perfect’”’ meal; one 
for a meal when manners had required no 
correction. Each correction took off a 
mark. Sometimes, alas, there was a meal 
which won no merits at all! Of course, 
better behavior was expected of ten-year- 
old Jamie than of six-year-old Louise, 
and Eleanor of thirteen lost her merits on 
occasions by calling attention to Jamie’s 
misbehavior, which, her father told her, 
was “very bad form.” The father’s 
bocket-diary had a page or two devoted to 
ch child and it looked like a backgam- 


1) ‘your letters, care of the Home Kindergarten Department, THE DELINEATOR. 


mon score. At the end of the week or the 
month the merits were redeemed. So 
many marks were worth so many pen- 
nies. The “credits” were the result of 
earnest effort on the part of the children; 


the money thus given was honestly — 


earned. And, through this cleverness on 
the part of the father, good table man- 
ners were secured without making the 
child self-conscious and nervous through 
fear of punishment for a mistake which, 
however inconvenient and embarrassing 
to the parents, was not morally wrong. 
The punishments in that family were 
kept for deeds that were really wrong; 
not meted out simply for what was incon- 
venient to the parents. The child’s moral 
sense was not twisted by having a matter 
of making a noise with his soup put on a 
par with telling a lie. 
Mr. D., Massachusetts. 


Indeed, we do want counsel from our 
DELINEATOR fathers. This is our first ‘‘fa- 
ther’’ letter, and we are so grateful for it. 

Mr. D. has suggested a very important 
child-discipline question. Do we always 
weigh child faults in the balance, asking our- 
selves if they really hurt us or hurt the chil- 
dren? Sometimes we overpunish children for 
the things that they do which interfere with 
our comfort or our peaceful living, and which 
were, after all, not punishable faults at all. 

We must help children to careful manncrs, 
but all children must be little animals before 
they are little ladies and gentlemen, and this 
is not their fault; it is the way they develop. 
So, if we may adopt some easy way to over- 
come slight faults that come from children’s 
healthy, normal, animal instincts, some 
method of giving simple prizes as this father 
suggests, it will be better for the children. 
Real faults should be punished, but we ought 
to ask ourselves, ‘‘What are real faults of chil- 
dren?”’ 


Another Sunday Kindergarten 


HAVE been so interested in your 

ideas for a Sunday kindergarten! 
May I tell you about mine, and ask for 
help from some of the rest of you along 
this line? 

I have had a day kindergarten, but 
have just lately taken up kindergarten 
work in connection with a Sunday-school; 
and, oh, how I enjoy it! First, I made the 
room more homelike by hanging soft, 
cream-colored cheese-cloth curtains at the 
windows and putting up hooks for the 
children’s wraps. As we can, I add good 
pictures and I go down myself to see that 
the room is carefully cleaned and in per- 
fect order before the children come. 

I begin thinking about Sunday’s work 
on the Monday before so as to be thor- 
oughly prepared—that is, I try to plan 
the kindergarten songs, stories and hand- 
work that will illustrate the lesson. If 
you sit down with scissors and paper, 
colored crayons or kindergarten blocks, 
you will find it possible to work out hand- 
work that will help to make real for 
kindergarten babies every Bible story. 

This I have learned about teaching 
little children. We must be very simple 
and direct with them, giving them just 
one thought at atime. Don't think that 
you can’t succeed because you have had 
no training. I have a number of helpers 
in my Sunday kindergarten who have had 
no training, and they get on beautifully. 

I have babies at home, and I am just 
full to brimming over with home duties, 
but I do enjoy my kindergarten, thinking 
and reading what other mothers have to 
say on the subject. 

Mrs. H., New York. 


The natural way for little children to learn 
is through play. If they can’t go toa Sunday 
kindergarten, make one for them at home. 
Good stories that have a lesson tucked inside 
may be saved for Sunday, and a special set of 
Sunday blocks or special Sunday crayons may 
illustrate them. A group of neighborhood 
children may be gathered together for these 
Sunday stories, Sunday hand-work and some 
of the beautiful kindergarten songs. 
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The Millionaire’s Walls — 
For You at Low Cost 


The finest homes now have Alabastined 
walls—their color schemes and borders 
designed by artists. You can have this 
same rich wall tint at low cost, wz¢i artists’ 
color plans free,and border stencils suppled. 





























Parts of your walls 
get finger-marked 
or splashed with 
water —as_ bath- 
room, kitchen, 
stairway, etc. On 
these use the wash- 
able wall paint 

my) Alabasco. It has 
~~ all the merits of 
*Alabastine and is 
washable _ besides. 





All colors and shades. 
mix with cold water and apply with regular 


Soft, rich tints. Just 
















wall brush. Sani- 
tary. Will not 
rub, chip or peel 
off when applied 
according to direc- 
tions on package. 
Dont confuse 
Alabastine with 
Kalsomine. Ala- 
bastine ts vastly 
different. Say 


‘‘Alabastine.’’ 


Alabastine and Alabasco can be had 
at all dealers. If you cannot get either 
of them, take no substitutes. Write 
and let us tell you where to get them. 


A labastine, the water- 
color wall tint, applied 
on upper wall, 
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Use Alabastine on 
upper walls and ceil- 
ings and Alabasco on 
lower walls at a great 
saving over an all- 
painted room. 

















A lahasco the fiat mall 
paint, for lower wall, 
Can be washed. 









The Flat Washable Wall Paint 


Write for free book of color plans 
Just ask for Alabastine Book. 


827 Grandville Rd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Desk 27, 105 Water St., New York City 


Stencils Supplied. Write for Particulars. 
Fells how you can get beautiful border stencils. 


ALABASTINE COMPANY 


Color Plans Free. 
for all your rooms. 
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To get perfect rete you must have » det form 
ou can’t get along without one; it is just'as necessary 
as a sewing machine, ee ae 
THE ACME FORM is one of the latest, most — 
improved dress making necessities. [It will eo 
every line and curve of your figure. = 


set 


THE ACME FORM is AUTOMATICAI 
DEPENDENTLY le at neck, bust, wais 
skirt, by simply turning the little wheels at th 

Your money gladly refunded if it doe 

ce your figure. 
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Before you 
decide the 
Shade ques. 
UOn, £0 to 
the Brenlin 
dealer in 
your town, 
and have 
him show 
you oh three popular 
price 
a famous window fae mates 
Beer SUE window choose the 
woven elo ed grade. Made of closely 
. ae Head the “‘filling’* which 
ni y shades s0 soon cracks and falls 
in unsightly streaks and “‘pin holes,’” 
a Brenlin Unfilled shade will last longer 
and make your window look better ye 


any other shade. 


Sun won't fade this shade nor w i 
>= = : ater spot it. 
is su pple nek stiff, yet always hangs aa 
smooth, and readly shades. Made in many artistic 
tones to harmonize with any decorative scheme. 
For windows 1 ee wide by 2 yds. long 75c. Special 
sizes and Brenlin Duplex — white one side, dark 


the other—made to order at proportionate prices. 

For windows of less importance your dealer 
has the Breutin Filled and Brentlin Machine 
Made grades, priced respectively at Sic and 30c 


for windows 1 yd. wide by ae long, ay will 
ow shade values at 


be found by far the best win 
these prices. 


Write for the Brenlin 
Book Today 


It shows actual samples 
of Brenlin in all colors, 
and gives many helpful 
suggestions for the artis- 
tic treatment of your 
windows. With it we will 
send you A ea of the 
Brenlin dealer in) your 
town. CHAS. W. BRENE- 
MAN & CO., 2041 Reading 
Road, Cincinnatl, Ohio. . ue 


For sale by leading dealers everywhere 
valer in ‘our town 

1) Orders: If no dealer in your & 
a ste Brenlin, write Us and we will 
eer Te satisfactorily nll 
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THE OTHER ONE 


A ST 
ORY TO WAKE UP UNSELFISHNESS 
IN YOUR CHILD 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


L, ee as if he must have risen 
sailed in on anes - ates ao 
—this Other One Ht ee ttle wave 
fisherman’s child. C oa Md 
beenthere . Certainly he hadn’t 
there before, but now Dear Heart 

saw him quite plainly; a little bare-| 
boy, wearing a brown s ail “gged 

ae mock and lookin 
at her with big, asking eyes. ‘ 
Dear Heart looked at the Other One 
or the space of one twinkle of her eyes. 
Then she bent her happy little self low 
over the sand castle again and busied her 
hand with piling more pink pebbles to 
make the sand-castle wall. Overhead 
was the pleasant whirring sound of the 
flapping sea-gulls’ wings, and the wild 
little waves ran up and down the beach, 
tossing their white curling hair and sing- 
ing the merry, rippling tunes that they 
had learned from the mermaids. They 
were the same songs that Dear Heart had 
ee and loved every single seashore 
ay. 
“You mustn’t come too near my sand 
castle,’’ she shouted now to a more dar- 
ing little wave than all the others. It 
had run up the beach almost as far as 
the sand-castle wall. 

The Other One had moved nearer, com- 
ing softly across the sand, his little brown, 
bare fect making tiny prints in the white 
sand. The child did not stop until he 
stood very near the red pail that was so 
full of shells and the shining shovel that 
stood so bravely beside it. As he stood 
there, he reached out his little brown 
hands toward the toys. His hands 
scemed asking too, like his eyes. 

Dear Heart ran over to the child, 
shaking her head until her curls twisted 


in a tangle about her sweet face. 

“No, 70, boy!”’ she cried in her happy 
yoice. “You mustnt touch anything 
I’m playing with. No one ever takes we 
playthings, you know. That 1s my pal 
and my shovel.” 


H= Other One said not a single word, 
but he sat down, cross-legged. in the 
sand, folding his hands in the lap of his 
brown smock. Dear Heart sat down 
too in the sand and looked at him. 
“Why do you wear that brown dress, 


boy?” she asked. Sa 
The Other One looked ae ae 
‘as torn in some places anc patched in 
ae he looked at Dear 


her places. Then ate 
ae dainty blue and white things, and 


laughed. Such a merry, singing laugh 
= Gaal knew. It took all the wast- 
ful asking look from his eyes and it kept 
tune with the music of the singing waves. 
“It’s a better suit for working in, ne 
said, “than yours 1s; It's a very ue 
smock, too, because it doesn’t show the 
onDo you work?” asked Dear Heart 
; ingly. 
Tone One suddenly grew quite 
serious. ‘Oh, yes,” he said, I work. 
d; sometimes all day 


, busy indec 
eee T gather the driftwood for our 


d bait the 
fire, and I go out in the boat an 
lobster-pots ‘and I mend the nets, and I 


help father clean the dory.”’ 


7 u never play?” 
“Oh me I play after the driftwood is 
gathered and spread oe a ay and a 
; ded,” the child answere 
nets are all men Ao aaa eae 


ha smile. 
age pee the sand with the sand- 


"Oh, no, boy,” she said. “I don't 
mean that kind of playing. I mean play- 


- with things—toys, you know. 
sae he aid vy haven’t any 
for playing.” oes 7 

“Qh, I’m so sorry. I didn’t know, 
Dear Heart said, mixing her words all to- 
She ran over to the place where 
She looked at 
ment, remembering that she 
Soff from the toy shop 
kame. But she sudden- 


things 


ly gathered them up in her arms and 
carried them over to the Other One, who 
still sat quietly in the sand, his rough 
little brown hands folded in the lap of his 
brown smock. 

_ “These are yours, boy,” she said, hold- 
ing out the red pail that was full to the 
brim with yellow shells and red sea-beans 
and little white shells all rosy-pink in- 
side. She reached out the shiny shovel, 
too. 

“But you said it was your pail, and your 
shovel,’ the Other One said, not touching 
them at all. 

“T want them to be yours,” Dear 
Heart said softly, putting the pail and the 
shovel in the Other One’s little hands. 

He hugged them up close to his brown 
smock for a minute, smiling. Then he 
turned and went softly across the sand. 
Once, just before he was gone from sight, 
he called back to Dear Heart, and hold- 
ing up the shiny shovel to glisten in the 
sunshine, “I’m going to tell the sand- 
pipers about it!”’ 


HE last word had just drifted back to 
Dear Heart when she heard a merry 
little chuckle. There at the pink pebble 
gate in front of the little sand castle stood 
Master Periwinkle. the funny little man 
not so high as your knee who always came 
when Dear Heart needed him. His wide 
blue flower hat was covered with dripping 
emerald-colored seaweed and he had a 
silver mermaid’s fin stuck in the lapel of 
his little jacket. Before Dear Heart 
could say how surprised and happy she 
was to see him, he began talking in his 
little tinkling voice that sounded like a 
doll’s. 
“Such a vovage as it was! Dear 
Heart,” he said, “I caught a nautilus- 
shell boat anchored at the Dream Wharf 
where the Road drops into the sunset — 
and I’ve been sailing such a Jong way; 
and see what I've brought you.” 

Oh, it was wonderful! It didn’t seem 
possible to Dear Heart that little Master 
Periwinkle'’s pockets could hold all the 
beautiful treasures that he pulled out now 
and spread upon the white sand. 

Gold shells, there were, prettier than 
the yellow shells that went into Dear 
Heart's red pail. Ruby sea-beans, brighter 
and bigger than the others, and great 
pink shells—pink al/ over. Other strange 
and pretty sca treasures Master Peri- 
winkle laid out; branching pink and white 
coral; milky-blue oyster pearls, violet- 
colored sea-anemones—oh, they were love- 
ly sea things! 

“We will plant them in the garden that 
grows by your sand castle,’ Master Peri- 
winkle laughed in his tinkling, soft little 
voice as he jumped over the pink pebble 
wall and began marking out garden-beds 
in the sand with his little bits of fin- 

ers. 

“Oh, I’m so happy,”’ Dear Heart 
laughed back to him. “I love this Sea- 
shore Place, but I wanted you so much. 
Will you stay and sleep in my sand castle 
at night and be there at the window in the 
morning when I come down to the beach 
to play?” 

“Yes, Dear Heart,” Master Periwin- 
kle said in his tinkling little voice. “‘I 
will stay, and sleep in your sand castle at 
night and be here at the window when 
you come down to the beach to play!” 

“Qh, I’m so glad!” Dear Heart 
breathed. Then, in a minute she asked, 
“Thy did you come?” 

Master Periwinkle did not answer at 
all. He just pointed with one wee finger 
way down the beach. Dear Heart looked 
where he pointed. She saw a little boy 
in a ragged brown smock sitting happily 
in a patch of gold sunset color. He was 
shoveling white sand into a little red pail 
with a shiny shovel and by his side stood 
a solemn, long-legged sandpiper. 

It was the Other One to whom Master 


Periwinkle pointed. 
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CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Assisted when necessary by 
Cuticura Ointment. They 
keep the skin and scalpclean 
and clear, sweet and healthy, 
besides soothing irritations 
which often prevent sleep 
and if neglected become 
chronic disfigurements. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 
$2-p. book. Address ‘‘Cuticura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston. 

ag-Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Boap will find it best for skin and scalp. 








A Dainty Garment 
For Slender Women 


An exquisite bit of _lin- 
gerie that fills all hollow 
pie and pives beauti- 
ul, artistic lines. 


Se yy Rule 
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) ment a perfect fit pro- 
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or prepaid oa Holds ats shape perfectly 
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for $1. PATENTED 

ec. ae BKiflles tram oat flat to launder 


measure Look for this label on 
every garment3” a 


The Shirr-Ruffle Co., 213 E. Spring St., Lima,O. 
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Diamond Corset Shields 


Save dress and underwear from friction, etc. Prevent 
corset stecls or bones from breaking through. Double 
corset’s life. Odorless, washable. 
Snugly fit corset. | Nainsook 
plain, 25c pair, lace trimmed, 5tc oF 
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Soft Rubber Hair Curler, ties, ah 
curls, crimps, waves, puffs. Ab- | yy a 
solutely harmless and sanitary. 7) / 


3 sizes, 3 colors. 25c a set. At 7 a 
stores or by mail. Qetleroe 


Merkham Trading Company, Dept. D, 7 W. 22nd St., New York 
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BOY KNIGHTS’ PAGE 


MAKE YOUR OWN HELIOGRAPH 
By Wm. M. Butterfield 


NOTE: Do you know about the Boy Knights of the Round Table? It is a great big club for 
boys, organised and conducted by THE DELINEATOR to give boys good times and teach 
them manliness. We want YOU to belong to it. Write to Sir Launcelot, care of THE 


DELINEATOR, for particulars. 


OU will need two ordinary mir- 
rors + inches square to begin 
your heliograph. In the exact 
center of each a 1}%-inch circle 
is placed; one is of white paper pasted to 
the glass, the other is made by scratching 
away the silver from the back of the glass. 
These mirrors are set in frames as shown 
in the first diagram. 

Strips of wood %-inch square on both 
sides of the glass fastened by brads make 
the frames. The frames are made so that 
a small bolt can be put in on either side 
to form trunnions for the frame to swing 
upon. They must be exactly in the cen- 
ter of each side or opposite the circle in 
the mirror. 

To enable these mirror frames to be 
more readily adjusted, they are hung in 
swivel brackets, made as shown in Figures 
1 and 2. These are wide enough to fit 
the frames closely, are 614 inches high, 
and 1 inch wide. Each is reenforced in 
the corners with a block of wood which 
extends 234 inches each way. The holes 
for the trunnion-bolts are bored in each 
upright, 5 inches from the outside bottom 
of the bracket. 

The brackets are fastened with a single 
bolt, put in the center at the bottom, toa 
board 11 inches long, 2 inches wide, and 1 
inch thick. They are placed 7 inches 
apart. When adjusting the mirrors the 
nuts on the swivel-bolts may be tightened 
with the fingers. 

The screen frame is 6 inches square and 
1 inch thick. It is bolted with two bolts 
to a 14-inch board 3 inches wide and 9 
inches long. One of these bolts, placed in 
the center at the bottom of the frame (see 
Figure 5), fastens the tripod. A board with 
a 4-inch hole cut in the center is nailed at 
one side, flush with the edge of the frame 
(see Figure 3). Over this board and to 
the edge of the frame the stop piece 0 is 

























nailed,as shown in Fig- 
ure 4+. A shutter, of 
the same thickness of 
wood as piece 0, is 
madeasshownat A. It 
is Sinches in diameter. 

In the projecting 
part, 314 inches from 
its center, a bolt 1s 
placed, fastening it to 
the end board. The 
shutter will fall back 
into place of its own 
weight. It is operated 
with a lever 7 inches 
long and 1 inch square. 
One end is screwed to 


with a bit and finishing witha chisel. The 
slots are 1 inch wide and 1 inch decp; the 
wood on each side of them is also 1 inch 
wide. Care must be taken in boring the 
holes for the hinge-bolts. A piece of 1-inch 
wood should be put in the slot when the 
work is done, and each hole bored from 
its side of the slot. They are 3 of an 
inch from the end, and % of an inch from 
the bottom of the head. 

Although the heads are the same for 
both tripods, the lengths of the legs are 
different—they are 3 feet 1014 inches long 
for the screen, and 3 feet 6% inches long 
for the mirror board. They are all 1 inch 
square at the top, rounded togive a hinge- 
like motion in the head slots, and bored 
for the hinge-bolts 14 inch from the end and 
in the center of the leg. They are tapered, 
and have nails in the ends sharpened to 
keep them from slipping; the wood is 
bound with wire at the end to keep it from 
splitting. 

The heliograph throws flashes of light 
to distant points; the length of the flashes 
is regulated so as to form a code. 
Counting to three slowly constitutes a 
short flash, counting slowly to ten consti- 
tutes a long flash, and the combination of 
long and short flashes are arranged to 
constitute a message. just as the tele- 
graph code is used. For a boy to spell 
out each word, Ietter by letter, as is done 
in telegraphy, would be tiresome and con- 
fusing, so it is advisable that a cipher code 
be arranged, using the telegraph code 
as a guide. For instance, the letter A, 
which is represented by one short and one 
long flash, could convey some such sen- 
tence as, ‘I am coming over this evening 
at eight o’clock. Will you be home?” One 
or two letters or figures could convey long 
sentences. This would be a secret code. 

When using the heliograph, set up the 
instrument with the station mirror, 
marked B on the dia- 
gram, facing the sta- 
tion which is to be 
communicated with— 
some distant door- 
way, window, or porch. 
By sighting through 
the peep-hole in the 
sun mirror, marked 4, 
the reflection of the 
distant station can be 
seen in the station mir- 
ror. This must be ad- 
justed so that the white 
circle covers the point 
to be signaled. Then 
the sun mirror is shift- 
ed until the shadow 


the piece b and in the Working diagrams for heliograph 


center of the frame the 
other end is attached with wire, fastened 
to screw-eyes, to the shutter as shown In 
Figure 4. A spool cut in half and screwed 
to the lever makes a good handle. 

To make the tripod heads, first lay out 
a circle 8 inches in diameter upon a hard- 
wood board linchthick. Divide the circle 
into 3 equal parts and sketch in the trian- 
gle, then lay out the head shown in solid 
lines in Figure 6. The wood is sawed 
away to these solid lines. The wood is re- 
moved from the slots for the legs, boring 


spot, formed by the circle or peep-hole, 
falls upon the white spot on the station 
mirror. The station mirror is then 
clamped in position, but the sun mir- 
ror must be constantly shifted to keep it 
in focus as the sun moves across the sky. 

The flash from the station mirror must 
fall squarely upon the center of the screen 
opening, so that no light from it reaches the 
station only as the shutter is opencd. The 
flashes are sent by operating the lever of the 
screen as atelegraphoperator workshiskey. 
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Mellotone is wiehable, absolutely 
fudeless, and does not cay serateh 
aramar. Youwal be delphted with 
Meclotone. Send for celor eard | 
Ask your local ‘*High Standard’ 
dealer-agent to give you paint in- 
formation and color combinations 
1or exteriors, interior walls, floors, 
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Valuable Books — Free 
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Coward Arch Support Shoe and Coward Extension 


Heel made by James 8. Coward for over 30 y* 
For Children, Women and Men 
Send for Catalogue Mail Orders Fil 
Sold Nowhere Else 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New Y 
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Before you 
decide the 
shade ques- 
tion, cO to 
the Brenlin 
dealer in 
your town, 
and have 
him show 
you the three popular 
priced grades of these 


now famous window shades. 

For every important window choose the 
Brenlin Unfilled grade. Made of closely 
woven cloth, without the ‘‘filling’’ which 
in ordinary shades so soon cracks and falls 
out in unsightly streaks and ‘‘pin holes,’’ 
a Brenlin Unfilled shade will last longer 
and make your window look better than 


any other shade. 

Sun won't fade this shade nor water spot it. It 
is supple—not stiff, yet always hangs straight and 
SniGOti: and readly shades. Made in many artistic 
tones to harmonize with any decorative scheme. 
For windows 1 yd. wide by 2 yds. long 75c. Special 
sizes and Brentin Duplex — white one side, dark 
the other—made to order at proportionate prices. 

For windows of less importance your dealer 
has the Brentin Filled and Brenlin Machine 
Made grades, priced respectively at 55c and We 
for windows 1 yd. wide by 2 yds. long. They will 
be found by far the best window shade values at 
these prices. 


Write for the Brenlin 
Book Today 


It shows actual samples 
of Brenlin in all colors, 
and gives many helpful 
suggestions for the artis- 
tic treatment of your 
windows. With it we will 
send you the name of the 
Brenlin dealer in’ your 
town. CHAS. W. BRENE- 
MAN & Co. 2041 Reading 
Road, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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For sale by leading dealers éactyahere | 


Mail Orders: If no dealer in your town 
can supply Brenlin, write us and we will 
supply you direct. We satisfactorily fll 
hundreds of orders by mail every year, 
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The Best Fence money and skil! 
can produce. Fabric heavy, stren 
and close spaced. Sag proof con- 
struction alone makes it worth one- 
fourth more than any othe Yet the 
price 1s lower than inferior makes, 
Many patterns — self adjusting to 
uneven ground—easy lo pul up on 
wood or iron posts. 


REPUBLIC HERCULES GATES 
built with automatic lock; Raise Ba 
holds it firmly in any raised pe 
Frame of heavy steel tubing. 
holes to weaken it. Heavy fabric 
held tight by stretcher bar. Stock 

oof. i ICAVILYV galvanized 
Write ua how much fence you nee 
for FREE Catalog. 
REPUBLIC FENCE & GATE Co . 
38 Republic 8t., N. Chicago, Ill 
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3 Year 


Course NURSING 


Practical and Complete 
SEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS 


The course is thorough and complete — 
an unexcelled, practical and theoretical] 
training in Cook County Hospital, includ- 
ing children’s wards, Special Obstetric 
in Lying-In Hospital. Private duty in 
“ber institutions. Practica] courses in 
Jietetics, Physical Culture and Massage. 


The Advantages of This Schoo! Are Many : 


Commodious Nurses’ Home. Graduates assisted 
to positions. Monthly Payments to students 
Diplomas recognized in all states For full 
particulars ad: ress, The Superintendent, ute 


REARS TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
onore St, ‘*eunded 1580) CHICAGO 
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THE OTHER ONE 


A STORY TO WAKE UP 


UNSELFISHNESS: 


IN YOUR CHILD 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


T SEEMED as if he must have risen 
up out of the sea-fog or perhaps have 
sailed in on an adventurous little wave 

—this Other One. He looked like a 
fisherman’s child. Certainly he hadn’t 
been there before, but now Dear Heart 
saw him quite plainly; a little bare-legged 
boy, wearing a brown smock and looking 
at her with big, asking eyes. 

Dear Heart looked at the Other One 
for the space of one twinkle of her eyes. 
Then she bent her happy little self low 
over the sand castle again and busied her 
hand with piling more pink pebbles to 
make the sand-castle wall. Overhead 
was the pleasant whirring sound of the 
flapping sea-gulls’ wings, and the wild 
little waves ran up and down the beach, 
tossing their white curling hair and sing- 
ing the merry, rippling tunes that they 
had learned from the mermaids. They 
were the same songs that Dear Heart had 
heard and loved every single seashore 
day. 

Vou mustn’t come too near my sand 
castle,”” she shouted now to a more dar- 
ing little wave than all the others. It 
had run up the beach almost as far as 
the sand-castle wall. 

The Other One had moved nearer. com- 
ing softly across the sand. his little brown, 
bare feet making tiny prints in the white 
sand. The child did not stop until he 
stood very near the red pail that was so 
full of shells and the shining shovel that 
stood so bravely beside it. As he stood 
there, he reached out his little brown 
hands toward the toys. His hands 
scemed asking too, like his eyes. 

Dear Heart ran over to the child, 
shaking her head until her curls twisted 
in a tangle about her sweet face. 

“No, no, boy!” she cried in her happy 
voice. “You mustn’t touch anything 
I'm playing with. No one ever takes my 
playthings, you know. That is my pail 
and my shovel.” 


H% Other One said not a single word, 
but he sat down, cross-legged, in the 
sand, folding his hands in the lap of his 
brown smock. Dear Heart sat down 
too in the sand and looked at him. 

“Why do you wear that brown dress, 
boy?” she asked. 

The Other One looked at his smock. 
It was torn in some places and patched in 
other places. Then he looked at Dear 
Heart's dainty blue and white things, and 
he laughed. Sucha merry, singing laugh 
as this child knew. It took all the wist- 
ful asking look from his eyes and it kept 
tune with the music of the singing waves. 

“It’s a better suit for working in,” he 
said, “than yours is. It’s a very nice 
smock, too, because it doesn’t show the 
dirt.”’ 

“Do you work?” asked Dear Heart 
wonderingly. 

The Other One suddenly grew quite 
Serious. “Oh, yes,” he said, “I work. 
I’m very busy indeed; sometimes all day 
long, too. I gather the driftwood for our 
fire, and I go out in the boat and bait the 
lobster-pots and I mend the nets, and [ 
help father clean the dory.”’ 

Do you never play?” 

Oh, yes, I play after the driftwood is 
gathered and spread out to dry and the 
nets are all mended,” the child answered 
with a happy smile. “Then [ run races 
up and down the sand with the 
Pipers.” 

“Qh, no, boy,” she said os 
mean that kind of playing. I mean play- 
ing with things—toys, you know.” 
_ “No,” he said, “J haven’t any things 
lor playing.” | 

“Oh, I’m so sorry. I didn’t know.” 
Dear Heart said. mixing her words al] to- 
gether. She ran over to the place where 
the pail and shovel were. She looked at 
them for a moment, remembering that she 
Was a long way off from the toy shop 
from which they came. But she sudden- 


Sand- 


don’t 


ly gathered them up in her arms and 
carried them over to the Other One, who 
still sat quietly in the sand, his rough 
little brown hands folded in the lap of his 
brown smock. 

“These are yours, boy,”’ she said, hold- 
ing out the red pail that was full to the 
brim with yellow shells and red sea-beans 
and little white shells all rosy-pink in- 
side. She reached out the shiny shovel, 
too. 

‘But you said it was your pail, and your 
shovel,” the Other One said, not touching 
them at all. 

“I want them to be yours,’ Dear 
Heart said softly, putting the pail and the 
shovel in the Other One’s little hands. 

He hugged them up close to his brown 
smock for a minute, smiling. Then he 
turned and went softly across the sand. 
Once, just before he was gone from sight, 
he called back to Dear Heart, and hold- 
ing up the shiny shovel to glisten in the 
sunshine, “I’m going to tell the sand- 
pipers about it!” : 


HE last word had just drifted back to 
Dear Heart when she heard a merry 
little chuckle. There at the pink pebble 
gate in front of the little sand castle stood 
Master Periwinkle, the funny little man 
not so high as your knee who always came 
when Dear Heart needed him. His wide 
blue flower hat was covered with dripping 
emerald-colored seaweed and he had a 
silver mermaid’s fin stuck in the lapel of 
his little jacket. Before Dear Heart 
could say how surprised and happy she 
was to sec him, he began talking in his 
little tinkling voice that sounded like a 
doll’s. 

“Such a voyage as it was! Dear 
Heart,” he said, “I caught a nautilus- 
shell boat anchored at the Dream Wharf 
where the Road drops into the sunset— 
and I’ve been sailing such a long way; 
and see what I've brought you.” 

Oh, it was wonderful! It didn’t seem 
possible to Dear Heart that little Master 
Periwinkle’s pockets could hold all the 
beautiful treasures that he pulled out now 
and spread upon the white sand. 

Gold shells, there were, prettier than 
the yellow shells that went into Dear 
Heart's red pail. Ruby sea-beans, brighter 
and bigger than the others, and great 
pink shells—pink all over. Other st range 
and pretty sea treasures Master Peri- 
winkle laid out: branching pink and white 
coral; milky-blue oyster pearls, violet- 
colored s€a-anemones—oh, they were love- 
ly sea things! 

“We will plant them in the garden that 
grows by your sand castle,” Master Peri- 
winkle laughed in his tinkling, soft little 
voice as he jumped over the pink pebble 
wall and began marking out garden-beds 
in the sand with his little bits of fin- 
gers. 

“Oh, I’m so happy,” Dear Heart 
laughed back to him. “I love this Sea- 
shore Place, but I wanted you so much. 
Will you stay and sleep in my sand castle 
at night and be there at the window in the 
morning when I come down to the beach 
to play?” 

“Yes, Dear Heart,” Master Periwin- 
2 said in his tinkling little voice, “T 
will stay, 


: and sleep in your sand castle at 
night 


and be here at the window when 
you come down to the beach to play!” 

“Oh, T’m_ so glad!” Dear Heart 
breathed. Then, in a minute she asked 
“Why did you come?”’ 3 

Master Periwinkle did not answer at 
all. He just pointed with one wee finger 
way down the beach. Dear Heart looked 
Where he pointed. She saw a little boy 
In a ragged brown smock sitting happily 
In a patch of gold sunset color. He was 
shoveling white sand into a little red pail 
with a shiny shovel and by his side stood 
a solemn, long-legged sandpiper. 


It was the Other One to whom Mast efit 


Periwinkle pointed. 


Dozens of 
Women Like 
Yourself Wij] 
Earn $10.00 | 
to $50.00 this | 

Month 














by collecting a 
few subscrip- 
tions for The 
Delineator from 
their friends 
and neighbors. 








It is a dignified, 
pleasant and very 
profitable way of 
employing your 
spare hours. 


Fxperience is not 
essential to success, 
Many eam $5.00 
and more in the 
first week. 





time foryoutoeam 
$10.00 or more 


_ There is plenty of 
this month if you 
act promptly. Sign 
the coupon below 
and mail it to us 
to-day. We will 
tell you how, and 
send you complete 


outhit, free. 





THE DELINEATOR 


Butterick Building 
New York 
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Assisted when necessary by 


Cuticura Ointment. They 
keep the skin and scalpclean 
andclear,sweetand healthy, 
besides sootning trritations 
which often prevent 
and if neglected become 
chronic disfigurements. 


Cutie raSsoap ar 1 Oitntr art old ’ 
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A Dainty Garment 
For Slender Women 
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At best stores 
or prepaid 
tor $l 
Give Bust 

measure Look for this label on 


every garment? 


The Shirr-Ruffle Co., 213 I 


Spring St., Lima,O 


York Ct 


<<? WE SHIP ov APPROVAL 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 


\¥ 
\- IT ONLY COSTS 
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\ FACTORY PRICES 








Art Catalog 


RIDER AGENTS 


DL We sell 
v TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear wheels, 


Do Not Wait; 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. G-21, CHICAGO 
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\ Makes the Skin Like Velvet’; 
‘im |The one toilet cream which) 2-4 
P| gives universal satisfaction Jtsait | 
ae All Dealer s Nation Wide soll L4Cs 

Do 


vou STAMME 


. hy ave hoe vith Free Trial Ie 1) a) 
ish 1 et ) . for H e Treat et ]st : y 
lished 15 year hkepnutation world-wide . A 
G. A. LEWIS, 157 Adelaide St., Detroit. Mint es 
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MAKE YOUR OWN HELIOGRAPH 
By Wm. M. Butterfield 


NOTE: Do you know about the Boy Knights of the Round Table? It is a great big club for 
boys, organized and conducted by THE DELINEATOR to give boys good times and teach 


them manliness. 
DELINEATOR, for particulars. 


WeseeafOU will need two ordinary mir- 
NVZi| rors 4 inches square to begin 
your heliograph. In the exact 
=—4 center of each a }¥-inch circle 
is placed; one is of white paper pasted to 
the glass, the other is made by scratching 
away the silver from the back of the glass. 
These mirrors are set in frames as shown 
in the first diagram. 

Strips of wood !%-inch square on both 
sides of the glass fastened by brads make 
the frames. The frames are made so that 
a small bolt can be put in on either side 
to form trunnions for the frame to swing 
upon. They must be exactly in the cen- 
ter of each side or opposite the circle in 
the mirror. 

To enable these mirror frames to be 
more readily adjusted, they are hung in 
swivel brackets, made as shown in Figures 
l and 2. These are wide enough to fit 
the frames closely, are 614 inches high, 
and 1 inch wide. Each is reenforced in 
the corners with a block of wood which 
extends 234 inches each way. The holes 
for the trunnion-bolts are bored in each 
upright, 5 inches from the outside bottom 
of the bracket. 

The brackets are fastened with a single 
bolt, put in the center at the bottom, toa 
board 11 inches long, 2 inches wide, and 1 
inch thick. They are placed 7 inches 
apart. When adjusting the mirrors the 
nuts on the swivel-bolts may be tightened 
with the fingers. 

The screen frame is 6 inches square and 
linch thick. It is bolted with two bolts 
to a 4-inch board 3 inches wide and 9 
inches long. One of these bolts, placed in 
the center at the bottom of the frame (see 
Figure 5), fastens the tripod. A board with 
a 4-inch hole cut in the center is nailed at 
one side, flush with the edge of the frame 
(see Figure 3). Over this board and to 
the edge of the frame the stop piece l 






. 
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nailed,as shown in Fig- 
ure 4. A shutter, of 
the same thickness of 
wood as piece b, 1S 
madeasshownat A. It 
is Sinches in diameter. 

In the projecting 
part, 314 inches from 
its center, a bolt 1s 
placed, fastening it to 
the end board. The 
shutter will fall back 
into place of its own 
weight. It is operated 
with a lever 7 inches 
long and 1 inch square. 
One end is screwed to 
the piece b and in the 
center of the frame the 
other end is attached with wire, fastened 
to screw-eves, to the shutter as shown 1n 
Figure 4. ‘A spool cut in half and screwed 
to the lever makes a good handle. 

To make the tripod heads, first lay out 
a circle 8 inches in diameter upon a hard- 
wood board 1 inch thick. Divide the circle 
into 3 equal parts and sketch in the trian- 
gle, then lay out the head shown 1n solid 
lines in Figure 6. The wood is sawed 
awav to these solid lines. The wood is re- 
moved from the slots for the legs, boring 


We want YOU to belong to it. 


Write to Sir Launcelot, care of THE 


with a bit and finishing witha chisel. The 
slots are 1 inch wide and 1 inch deep; the 
wood on each side of them is also 1 inch 
wide. Care must be taken in boring the 
holes for the hinge-bolts. A piece of 1-inch 
wood should be put in the slot when the 
work is done, and each hole bored from 
its side of the slot. They are § of an 
inch from the end, and % of an inch from 
the bottom of the head. 

Although the heads are the same for 
both tripods, the lengths of the legs are 
different—they are 3 feet 1014 inches long 
for the screen, and 3 feet 6!% inches long 
for the mirror board. They are all 1 inch 
square at the top, rounded togive a hinge- 
like motion in the head slots, and bored 
forthe hinge-bolts !3inch from the end and 
in the center of the leg. They are tapered, 
and have nails in the ends sharpened to 
keep them from slipping; the wood is 
bound with wire at the end to keep it from 
splitting. 

The heliograph throws flashes of light 
to distant points; the length of the flashes 
is regulated so as to form a code. 
Counting to three slowly constitutes a 
short flash, counting slowly to ten consti- 
tutes a long flash, and the combination of 
Jong and short flashes are arranged to 
constitute a message, just as the tcle- 
graph code is used. For a boy to spell 
out each word, letter by letter, as is done 
in telegraphy, would be tiresome and con- 
fusing, so it is advisable that a cipher code 
be arranged, using the telegraph code 
as a guide. For instance, the letter A, 
which is represented by one short and one 
long flash, could convey some such sen- 
tence as, ‘I am coming over this evening 
at eight o’clock. Will you be home?” One 
or two letters or figures could convey long 
sentences. This would be a secret code. 

When using the heliograph, sect up the 


tnetrument with the station mirror, 
14 |. ae B n th 14 
Mmarnhea > ON ne dla 
vram, fsx ing the sta 
tion whi h is to be 


communicated with 
Some dist ant door 
way, W indow , OF Pore h. 
By sighting through 
the peep - hole in the 
sun mirror, marked 41. 
the reflection of the 
distant station can be 
seen in the station mir- 
ror. This must be ad- 
justedso that the white 
circle covers the point 
to be signaled. Then 
the sun mirror 1s shift 


ed until the shadow 








Working diagrams for heliograph 


spot, formed by the cir le or peep-hole, 
falls upon the white spot on the station 
mirror. The station mirror is then 
clamped in position, but the sun mir- 
ror must be constantly shifted to keep it 
‘n focus as the sun moves across the sky. 

The flash from the station mirror must 
fall squarely upon the center of the screen 
opening, so that no light from it reaches the 
station only as the shutter is opened. 1 he 
flashes are sent by operating the lever of the 
screen as atelegraphoperator workshis key. 
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Have beautiful walls 
you can wash 


aoe a - : 








You will never use paper or 
calcimines for “‘ decorating’ 
vour walls and ceilings after 
vou learn the exceptional 
beautifying possibilites and 
economical advantages of 


ey 


xf 
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= the modern intertor firaish. It | 
Yo produces the soft beautitul effect. 


sought by artistie decorators, and 
: is ocdmiurably adapred to stencding 
Y and free hard decoration, 
NTellotene is washable, ab olutels 
or fedeless and does poten ua seri hi 
efamat. Youw:ll be deldited with 
Nie detone. Send for care: card. 
— eS; (your focal Hig RY reed Lae 
¥ eadee hehe NE TO LING VOU Peau in- 
toomedion and color consbiratier 
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Metlieten: 481 F. Third St. DAYION,O 0} = 

I * oe Missteen New Verh  Ohieave s 
, Worneasrs Cats 

» ks Lahey ax Pose Bree bt Porontos€ian, ed 

: Se ae Per ae . : 
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nts the cl ild’s feet comfortably . its broad 
tread leaves toes unhampered—snug heel- 
seat protects arch, supports ankle, cor- 
rects structural weakness. Its wearing pre 
serves the natural shay eliness of the feet. 


Coward Arch Support Shoe and Coward Extension 
Hee] made by James 8. Coward for over 30 year 
For Children, Women and Men 
Send for Catalogue Mail Orders Filled 
Sold Nowhere Else. 


JAMES S. COWARD 


, near Warren St., New York 
Face Powner E 


NATURE SPEAKS 


as Spring advances and brings promise of new life 
and recreation, LABLACHE tells women cvery- 
where how to keep that fair compicxion and the 
velvety smoothness of youth. 
It preserves a fine com- 
i plexion, restores one 
that has faded. 


Refuse Substitutes 

They may be dan- 
verous, Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, Oc, 
1 box of druggists or 
by mail ver two 
million bexes sold 
annually, Seva s0 
for ‘ 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfamers, Dept. Ut, 
125 Kingston Nt. Heston. Maes, 


264-274 Greenwich 8t 
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Model 300, |! 
fords are 


Go now and let your 
dealer show you 


~—how this shoe combines exquisite 
style with wonderful comfort ! 

We cannot show you here the vast array of smart 
new models in the Ked Cross Shoe for Spring and 
Suminer. Yet we daroz the minute yuu see these 
shoes you will want them—the minute you try them 
on you will be enthusiastic. 

Tanned by a special process that retains all the 
maturad flexibility of the leather, at your very first 
step the sole of the Red Cross Shoe will bend with 
your foot like a perfect fitting: glove bends with your 
vind. You will walk with an ease and comfort you 
have never known before, in a shoe that will Le 
everywhere admired. 

So we say, zo now to the Red Cruss dealer in your 
town and see for yourself that this shoe will make 
your foot Zevd better as well as sree/ better. Oxfords 
$3.59 and $4. High Shoes $4, $4.50 and §5. 


Write for the Red Cross Style Book Today 


This book tells what will be worn in shoes this season, 
and shows the correct models for every occasion. Write 
today. Address THE KROHN-FECHHEIMER Co., 
503 -632 Dandridgo St., Cincinnati, O. 


Xed(_rossS hoe 





Trade 

Mark 
Mail Orders—1f there is no Red 
Cross dealer in your town, write for 
Style book and we will tell you how 
to order direct. Fit guaranteed. 


For sale by dealers everywhere 








This House Dress 


With Dust Cap 98c 


Sent to You Parcel Post Prepaid 
From New York’s Leading Fashion House 


Order by This Number, B51 -F6 


Made of durable Percale in pret- 
ty pin and ring dot desizn on white 
ground. Buttons visibly down the 
side of the front; slightly low square 
cut neck. Trimmed around neck, 
cufts and down front with match: 
















tMi\ ing border of the goods. Pocket 
pee edged with bordering to match. 
y Skirt in habit style at back. Fur. 
nished with black, blue or lavender 
figures on white ground. Cap 
trimmed to match and run on 
drawstring to fit any size. Sizes 34 
to 44 in. bust; go in. skirt, 
Cap and dress complete. 98c 
Postal Charges Prepaid ; 


3 ee 
me OUR GUARANTEE: 
; Satisfaction or your money refunded 
ee | and all Transportation Charges Paid 

















Write at Once for Our 
Illustrated Midsummer 
Catalog 
Filled with, Surprising Special 
Bargains in Correct Hot- Weather 
ep pare) for Women, Misses, Boys, 
and Girls. Every Article Saves 
You Money. Send Now! 

Address Dept. B. 










The back of your vown 
becomes perfect fitting 
when fastened with 


PATENT. | 


Invisible Eyes. 


and SpringHooks 





ee eh, lip ee 
enuine bears our trade mark. “It'sin 
the triangle,"’ and the name “Peet's” on 
every envelope. Never sold on cards. 


Invisible * 4) Hooks and 
Eyes o ) Eyes 
Se Won't Rust 10c 


PEET BROTHERS, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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AUNT BETTY’S LETTER 


AND A PRIZE CONTEST 


TIEAREST LITTLE FOLKS:— 
Once upon a time—now isn’t 
that just the nicest way to 
begin a letter? It makes you 
sure that the letter is going to be a story 
and it really is, this time. Well, to 
begin all over again, dears — once upon 
a time when your best-beloved Aunt Betty 
was a little girl, she made a May basket. 

May always came in that once-upon- 
a-time land with a great many dande- 
lions and wild forget-me-nots and violets, 
all lovely flowers for filling May baskets, 
and all the little boys and girls spent a// 
their pennies for days before May Day 
buying sheets and sheets of pink and 
blue paper to cut into strips and to weave 
into May baskets for holding flowers. 

But your Aunt Betty had no pennies. 
She had spent every cent for candy and 
penny dolls. Such sad extravagance, 
with May Day coming! 

Suddenly, though, she had an idea. 
Up in her grandmother’s attic there were 
many old boxes that had held scarlet 
strawberries and ruby currants and pur- 
ple blueberries in the Summer. How 
strong and clean and square they were, 
quite fine enough for May baskets if they 
were only painted a pretty color! That 
was casily managed. Your Aunt Betty’s 
dear mother got the dye-pot ready and 
helped Aunt Betty to dye the berry 
baskets a beautiful green color, and on 
each basket were put wire handles. 

And sow should one fill those beautiful 
green May baskets? 

Oh, down in the woods were hundreds 
of little green ferns just unrolling their 
little round white toes! If you lift a 
little new, green fern very carefully from 
its earth bed with plenty of wood soil and 
leaf loam around its roots, why, this 
little new fern will live at your house, 
all Summer long. 

That is what your Aunt Betty did, 
dears, when she was a little girl. She 





filled her green May baskets with little 
new, green ferns and then she hung a 
May basket on May Day Eve on each 
of her best friends’ door-knobs. It was 
such fun. And, just fancy no other 
child made such pretty May baskets as 
these! 

You can make a May basket, dears, in 
just the same way and your best -of-all 
friend will love it. Or you can cut pink 
and blue paper in many, long narrow 
strips and weave them together to make 
a May basket. Or you can cover an old 
candy-box all over with pretty violet 
or pink or blue tissue-paper, and have a 
ruffle at the top, and this will make a 
beautiful May basket. 

Your most loving 
AUNT BETTY. 


AUNT BETTY’S PRIZE CONTEST 
Find Your May Gifts, Children! 


he ten best answers to this list of 
hidden gifts that our month of May 
brings every child, ten cash prizes of one 
dollar cach will be given, Send your 
letters to Aunt Betty, care of THE DE- 
LINEATOR, before May fifteenth. 


Our Boys and Girls Who Won the 
February Prizes 


Clara Norman, Alabama. 

Cecil Bayless, Illinois. 
Tlizabeth Hurd, Indiana. 

Elsie Gainssle, New York. 
Edith M. Rogers, New York. 
Helen Rosenberg, Pennsylvania, 
Teresa Boyle. New York. 
Charles Marshall, Arkansas. 
Helen L. Wilcoxon, Ohio. 
Josephine Donahue, Ohio. 


JENNY WREN CORNER 


“Put on your gown of dainty white, 
Put on your bodice blue: 
For I’ve been waiting all the night 
To greet the May with you.” 


HIS may be your invitation, 
| girls. No May party is com- 
plete without a Queen, so we 
= 4 will tirst of all choose the Queen 
of the May. Under the leaves of the 
rosebush, or in the tall Brass, are just as 
many cards as there are guests, hidden 
there by the Wood-F airy. Each of these 
cards contains the colored picture of some 
flower and perhaps an appropriate verse. 
These flowers can be drawn and tinted 
with water-color paints or cut from a 
catalogue or magazine and pasted on the 
card with the verse neatly printed or 
written. 

One card will not have a flower, but 
a small gold crown and this verse: 





“You must wake and call me carly, call me 
early, mother dear; 

To-morrow’ll be the happiest time of all the 
glad New Year; 

Of all the glad New Year, mother, the 
maddest, merriest day; 


For I’m to be queen o’ the May, mother, 
I’m to bé queen of the May.” 


When each guest has found a card, all 
gather on the lawn where the Wood- 
Fairy is waiting with wreaths of real or 
artificial flowers to match each card, and 
as she places each wreath on the head of 
the one to whom it belongs, this girl reads 
Or recites from memory the verse on her 
card. The May Qucen’s crown and verse 
must be the last, and then all the guests 
join hands and dance around her. 

_ Then the Wood-F airy, who is dressed 
'n a many-petaled costume of brown or 


green tissue-paper, will lead the games, 
cach girl being called by the name of the 
flower she represents for the entire after- 
noon: Datfodil, Snowdrop, Hyacinth, etc. 

The first game will be “Going May- 
ing.” All except the Wood-Fairy sit in 
a row of chairs, back to back. The 
Wood-Fairy tells a story, walking around 
the row as she talks of going Maying 
and finding a wee wild ciolet growing by 
the side of a big rock, and not far away a 
tiny b/uebell, and in the brook beyond a 
twealer-lily. As she names each Hower, 
that little girl ‘gets up and follows, with 
her hands on the shoulders of the one 
in front, until all are named and march 
round the chairs. When the Wood-Fairy 
calls “May-Day,” she and all the others 
break loose and run to the chairs. As 
there is one less chair than there are 
girls, some one will be left out, and she 
will have to take the Wood-F airy’s place 
and weave the story. 

‘“Bouquet”’ will be the next game. All 
the guests sit in a large circle, save one. 
That girl tosses up a paper flower with 
a small lead weight concealed. Within, 
and calls the name of one of the flowers. 
She rises and tries to catch it before it 
lights, and the one who has tossed the 
flower takes her seat while she calls an- 
other name. 

No May party is complete without a 
May-pole. It is time now to take your 
places and wind the strips of cheese-cloth 
that have been fastened to the top of the 
pole, or to the limbs of any tall tree, the 
May-Queen leading you. 

And then, your party feast: 

Bread and Butter Sandwiches, 
cut in leaf shape 
Radish Flowers 


Potato Roses 
Flower Ices 


Daisy Wafers 
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and dead-looking, lusterlecc hair 


Mrs. Mason’s Old English 


HAMPOO CR 


Makes Hair Look Twice as Thick as 
It Really Is—Soft, Fluffy, Lustrous. 
This pure antiseptic sham 00, made 
from_ tonic, cleansing herbs, is un- 
equalled to cleanse and invigorate 
the hair and scalp, remove dandruff, 
dust, excess oil, irritation, and to” 
gether with the Hair Tonic makes a 
complete treatment that insures 
perfect hair and scalp health. 

air Tonic, $1.00. Shampoo Cream, 25¢ 

a tube—enough for several shampoos, © 

At Drug & Dept. Stores or sent postpaid 
Send 2c. for Mrs. Mason's book, “The Hair and How 
to Preserve It," containing autograph letters from fa. 
mous woinen. Also a trial tube o Shampoo Cream, 
THE PAXTON TOILET CO., Boston, Mags, 


This 3-Stem Switch$ 95 
Reduced from $4.00 = 


Twenty inches long, 2% 0z., selected natural wavy hair, of 
splendid quality. Reduced from $4.00 for this Special § 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


Our New Hair Book describes a hundred aids to beauty, 
and also lists all the newest 

Paris Fashions in Hair Dressings 
at Quaranteed lowest prices. Make your selection and let us seod 
you the oods ON APPROVAL. Pay 
When satistied—no money in advance. 


These yroods are guaranteed quality, to 
match any ordinary shade. 


STRAIGHT SWITCHES WAVY SWITCHES 


134 0z.18in. $0.85 20in.. $1.65 
2 0z.20in. 125 22in.. . 2.90 
2 0£.22in. 1.75 24in. . ., 3.85 
24 0z.24in. 2.75 26in. . . 6.95 
3 o£.26in. 4.45 30in. . . 7.65 
Featherweight Stemless Switch. 
22 in. Natural Wavy . . $4.95 
3 Stem (triple) 24 in. Wavy 
Switch,2%oz.. . . . |. 4.95 
Coronet Braid 3% oz. Wavy 4.95 
200 other sizes and grades of 
Switches . . . . 650cto $50.00 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men's $5 to $50.00 
Send long sample of your hair and 
describe article you want. We will send 
prepaid ON APPROVAL, Ifyou find 
it perfectly satisfactory and a bargain, 
renut the price. If not, return to us, 
Rare, peculiar and gray shades are a 
little more expensive; ask for estimate. 


Write for our New Hair Book Today. 
PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 25, 209 State St., Chicage 





































The Authority on Fancy Work 


You can learn all about Embroidery, 
Knitting, Crochet and all kinds of 
Art Needlework by getting 


Butterick Designs 


fcr Embroidery, Braiding, etc. 


Beautifully illustrated, Contains all the = 
dress accessories, fancy stitches, novelties, etc. 


Any Batterick Transfer is Free with every copy 


25c (By mail 7c extra) 
Of all Butterick Agents or 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Butterick Building : New York 


RP. favorite 
odor-regally exquisite. Fashion 


dictates it today. Sample bottle 20. 


PARK & TILFORD, 225 Fifth Ave., New York 


A HOUBIGANT PERFUME 


CLASS PINS 


FACTORY TO YOU "pee 
9 For College, School, Society or Lodge Jr 


Descriptive catalog with attractive prices mailed § 
free upon request. Either style of pins —_ — ; 
trated with any three letters and figures, one or 

olors of enamel. BTERLING SILVER, ae 1.00 dozen 
each; $2.50 dozen; SILVER PLATE, 10c each; TER, 5. Y. 


BASTIAN BROS. C0., 1 Bastian Bldg., ROCHES 


an 55 BREEDS = 


i and Collie Dogs. Price Lis. 
Pout book, Incubator Catalog and Minn. 


H. H. HINIKER, Box 209, rs 
Ointment [32 Hensal Comrie 


Glying 
s mail|B0c and $1.00 
ese case 
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THOSE FUNNY 
FIKES 
HAVEN’T YOUR OWN 


KIDDIES SAID THINGS 
JUST AS AMUSING? 




















ARRY’S mother took him to the 
dentist one day to have some teeth 
extracted. 
Sk 7 ts ‘ “Never mind, my boy,” said the den- 
ins er ee hee sod A will soon grow in again.” 
oe RUTTER s PREF | es Fan 89 CLS Cat W-w ill they g-grow in a-again before ‘ ¥ fi \* 
eg d-dinner?”’ sobbed the little fellow. ES E , eee 
New la, | . \ inys NV rhite F edel th t tasteful Wooltex eaters Wanltcn orn tert Since Wein oon tha 
ee re H hE teacher asked the class of little | Rarities REMIT) AE ne ee 
| a eC girls to write an essay on some ani- $25.90, certainly unsurpassed tremely reasernalle—§25.1i0, twice the cost—§25 on, s+ at 
in, - mal. One little girl chose the camel as 
ui, her Sr at and this is what she said: : 
‘There is only one horse that can cross | W ; || | . | 
- yn se that can cross iv y h S h 
POG tun Nn ] nN ue great desert, and he is the camel. j 5 Ou 5° tO € otore at 
Look Twin The reason that the camel can cross the ; : y , , 
Sot, Fg : : k rite ey S I] : W | ; : ‘ | 
“ert gt 8 desert is that he carrys water for himself b SELIS ooltex In h, Our CITY ATC 
in his hump. When you see a camel \ l kk : | ; ee 
without any hump, it’s a sign that he has q OOK at these fou r Sprin O suits 
; CT drunk himself dry.” ay ond 
UIT} | || Oraren’t you 1 Lin the 
- * . . . = 
a Q>* IX day Bobby insisted that pravers A | | r aren t ) Ou MN Cerestec In the 
Poh were no good. A baby brother had f| | : | kk é b ' : 
Issue arrived in the home. and an etfort was || eS OO ING, est tailor etl, best 
made to impress Bobbie with the delight Hh - : : . 
ee Me he should feel in having a little playmate. ; q ula | 1C\ SUITS CVEF S h OWT: “EO 
slide N R l “Naw, exclaimed Bobbie in supreme & 7 9 an ()? 
a d disgust: “I been prayin’ for a dog that American women at $25.0 
| / ; : at! Di : 5 f c ? ome = : 
tem Swit Z ae CU | y could run around and follow me and bark Al ; Hees 
from an’ do sumpin'— hot a red baby that Bil Aho vicpateenans ats a 8s | Woaltex Suite. $25 to £55 
squalls. == a 
U TILLIE had for his guest a little cous- . Wookte 
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A superb number. 
Beautifully ilus- 
trated. Over 600 
distinct designs. 
2,000 illustrations. 
A complete assort- 
ment of dainty 
summery things 
for every occasion. 
Draperies of all 
kinds for all fe- 
ures. All graceful 
and smart. 


= 


O77, Bey 
iS 


Any Butterick 
Pattern FREE 


with every copy of 


“Butlericr 


Lashions” 
25c 


(By Mail 10c Extra) 


Of all merchants han- 
dling Butterick Patterns 
and Publications, or 


Rap Bie ope Tee 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BUTTERICK BUILDING, NEW YORK 





In from Boston about his own age. 

One afternoon his mother heard sounds of 
battle from the play-room. 

“Children, what on earth is the mat- 
ter?” she cried. rushing in. 

“Were having an argument, 
the disheveled Willie. 

“Argument?” echoed the astonished 
mother “What about?” 

* "Bout tempests, who made vem. 1 
said ait was God and Pommy wants to bet 
I Was Shakespeare.” 


bawled 


4 DITH, who was a timid Tittle girl, 
had recited a piece in) school on 
Visitors) day with great credit. After- 
ward her mother complimented) her on 
her success, adding, “You didn't seen 
frightened at all, Edith.” 
“Oh, but, mama dear.” she exchkiumed, 
‘vou should have seen my knees!’ 


IVTLE Mary was on a visit to her 

grandpa. On sunday he took her 
with him to church. Spying a relative 
up in the gallery she whispered to him 
2) 


sitting on oa shelf! 


“GY mother, asked Edgar, ‘when 
K [ crow . 


grandpa. look up! Phere is auntie 


bap Lal tea sei rete i ae 
Yes, my bow.” answered the mother, 
‘but if vou want te be a man vou must 
be very industrious at school, and learn 
how to behave vourself. You must not 
be lazy.” 
bP aie mother?” asked the little hoy, 
“Do the lizy bows turnout to be women 
When they grow up?” 


Cyt as aged three, sat in her 
high chair at the dinner-table turn- 
ing about in her fingers a small ear of corn 
from which she had been nibbling a row 
atatime. Suddenly she burst into tears. 

“What gs the matter, dear2” asked 
her mother. 

“T've lost my place’ 


one 


sobbed the little 


ILDA (aged five) “LT saw en old 
woman to-day, mother, with a 
false nose!” 


Mother: “How do you know it was 
false, dear?” 

Hilda: “It didn’t show any signs of 
weart”’ 


ARBER: ‘Well, my young man, 
how would you like to have your 
hair cut?” 
Young man: “Oh, like papa’s, with a 
hole on the top!” 





“ THE H.BLACK COMPaW’ 


DE RIGWHERS anoM Aci ee 
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If 40 Could 


cs 3 | 
learn by my mistake! 
softness at 40—begin at 20!”’ 


beauty is through the use of 


POMPEIAN 


Pompeian is the original massage cream 
that rubsinand rolls out. Itis this rolling out 
feature that cleanses, exercises and invigor- 
ates the skin and givesaclear, fresh, youthful 
complexion. No ordinary cream can do this. 

Send the coupon below for trial jar. Try 


. a Cheaplyv-made 
A Shopping Hint eariations or 
substitutes are offered at some 
stores because they cost the sub 
stitutor Jess, and he makes more 
—at your expense. You can't 
be too careful what you put on 
\ your face. Get Pompeian. At 
all dealers, 50c, 75c and $1. 
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Talk to 2O 


To enjoy that rose-leaf glow and velvety 
The 


women proves that an easy way to prolong or restore your youthful 


example of several million refined 


Massage 
Cream 


it yourself. Into the pores the Pompeian | 
goes; out it comes, darkened and dirt- 
laden. Presto! You are transformed. | 
Y our skin looks clear and clean; your face 
feels refreshed; the tired lines are subdued. 
In short, Pompeian youth-i-fles. It does. | 





| 
iN) 
‘acicaxadads haste daveh ticaiahickor beeen vas hbeiiibeinaahat vasconibeaaTeaacrttn 


Cut off, sign and send—Stamps accepted but coins preferred 
The Pompeian Mfg. Co. 
Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find 6c (coins or stamps) 
for a trial jar of Pompeian Massage Cream. 





i GET TRIAL JAR Io AB as anc ccs acrocadcadeebacuossevoulibbavenuhourtambatetererktsscecesee 
Sent for 6c (coins or stamps). _ For 

years you have heard about Pom- 

es peian. You have meant to try it, but Address ceceveveccccucécndcdsevevedsecsesscosbedecensocesebersaccdeiee 
delayed, Clip coupon now. 

| a _s 

$= = —= 
=== = > 
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- Wash Fabrics 
- for the Little Ones *. 
' and Mothers Too | 


| — Hydegrade Wash Fabrics for 
| Silden have good firm body | 


Cmts 


_ to stand the wear and tear—fast 
| colors that retain their brilliancy 

in spite of sun and laundry— 
tasteful patterns and shades in 
keeping with the hich quality of 
the materials. | 


Hydegrade 


Wash Fabrics 


have always been extremely popular 
for children on account of their un- 
usually beautiful colorings and their 
resistance to sun and wear. ! 

Galatea, Poplin, — Piqué, /Rating, 
Tub-proof Voiles, Princess BE pone, 
Satin Charmeuse, and many exclusive 
novelties. 








look tor the name Hydeerade Stamped on 


every vard. None gengine Without at Der, 
hale at the wash weods section, 
A. G. HYDE & SONS 
New York Chicago 


Makers of the celebrated Heatherbloom 
Taffeta and Halcyon Messaline 


- -— 





~ You will 

= always 

feel secure 
With 
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ae No. 2305 a 
tad ARE SEAMLESS. Pe 
Es No Garter-Hole Runs the” Knit-in” ri 
bx Hem Stops Them All, — as 
é Strong. silk-disle Stockings with high oh. 
ees Spliced heel, double sole, reinforced howl nes 
SEoand tee. Also a'saneh PEM NEV toy. tes 
foe that is loose, comfortable. and clastic, ill == 
Ing all requirements of the outsize (iet 3 
7 them from your dealer in blak, han and gt 
White with the “ Witel ” tag. at 2%. 4 Pear 

Tt he dows not carry Ppswieh, send us his = py 


name with VoUlr order, # 
IPSWICH 3 IPSWICH * 
MILLS Front MASS. <5 
1822 = Street 1913 gf 
Many styles far men. women. aad 2S 
children, at Me. und the. 4 pair, 
Catalog <ent oon Teepeat, 


ew” 
AC Pt ta Tepe 
- -_ ~ hea! 
& 





There dainty little arments are guaranteed te he 
water-proof and will keep your baby's clothing dry 
sweet and comfortable. STURK Pants fit ee 

"| neatly over the diaper, are well-shaped., 
well-finished, soft, light. comfortable 
to wear, and are easily cleansed. 


Get th moe each 
: etthe Cennlne—Sce the regis- 
tered -mnr . 
s Waistband. if your desley bane 
= we 
: sae ly you genu ne ORK, 
THE STORK co, 
Dept. 2-F Boston, Maas, \ 
Wokers STORK Sheeting, STORK Shees, 


hao 


wv 


ea 
e Invitations, Asnouncements, Ete, 

100 in script lettering, including two 
Sets of envelopes, $2.50. Write for 


Samples. 199 Visiting Card 
D. OFT KNQRAVING ©O., 1087 Chestant At, Philadeiphin, Po 
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Diess v1 11 Coat 6154; hat 6123 






[fSaecq ESIGN 6111 gives a charming version of the Rus- 
; j, sian style in a dress for little girls. It is cut in one 
E y | a : 
% 4 length from neck to hem and has tucks which pro- 
———=) duce a smart panel effect. If you like to emphasize 
this effect you should use a belt only at the sides, but to bring 
out the Russian style you will use the wide belt all the way 
round. The full-length front closing is effective in cither case. 
High or open neck, two styles of collar and full-length sleeves 
in cither of two styles or shorter sleeves are possibilities of the 
design and a removable shield is included in it. It is an ex- 
cellent design for the corded cottons or 
galatea. 

For a little girl of four years, two 
yards of material thirty-two inches wide, 
with one-half yard of twenty-seven 
inches wide for the collar, shield and 
cuffs, and one-quarter yard twenty- 
seven inches wide for the belt and bands 
to trim, will be required for the dress 
as on the figure. 

Design 6111 may be obtained in 
eleven sizes, from two to twelve years, 
price fifteen cents. 


A SHORT plaited skirt attached to a 
long Russian blouse makes a smart 











and jaunty little coat for girls of almost 6128 


any age. One is shown in design 6154, 
which has as additional advantages a popularly shaped closi ng 
and the dropped shoulder now so much used. The upper part 
of the sleeve is in one with the body, the lower part may be in 
cither of two styles. The neck may be high with a standing 
band or slightly open with the new wide shallow collar, and a 
regulation or wider belt may be used. The waist may be 
bloused or drawn down; the attached straight skirt may be 
plaited or gathered. Suitable materials are cotton ratine or 
eponge, piqué, rep, linen, satin, Bedford cord and serge. 
_ Fora little girl of four years, two yards of materia] fifty 
Inches wide will be required for the coat and hat 6123 as 
shown on the figure and one yard and seven-eighths of braid 
for one row. 

Design 6154 may be obtained in thirteen size 


| S, from two to 
fourteen years, price fifteen cents, 


ng O: pee ten 





Coat 6128 Dress 6168 


HE new coats for girls and little girls are in Russian 
blouse style with long waists, wide belts, and short nar- 
row skirts. A good many like design 6128 have sleeves with 
the upper part in one with the body, a construction which 
with the soft blouse makes this style easy to tailor. In this 
design the sleeves may be full length in either of two styles, 
or three-quarter length, and the fulness may be bloused or 
drawn down. Two styles of belt and a removable shield are 
also provided. The attached skirt is in three pieces. 

For a girl of eleven years, two yards and seven-eighths of 
material forty-four inches wide and 
seven-eighths of a yard of contrasting 
matcrial forty inches wide for the cal- 
Jar, cuffs and belt will be required for 
the coat as on the figure. 2 

Design 6128 may be obtained in thir- 
teen sizes, from two to fourteen years, 
price fifteen cents. 


WHILE design 6168 is a simple 
straight dress with waist and 

skirt cut in one picce, the kind of dress 
that mothers who know that simplicity is 
the best taste prefer for their daughters, 
it is smartly individualized by the angle 
of the closing line and the use of the 
dropped shoulder. A collar in one of 
the new shapes and onc of the new wide 
belts complete its st yle and attractiveness. There is, however, 
a smaller collar for a high instead of slightly open neck and a 
belt of regulation width provided in the design for those oe 
may prefer them. The sleeves may be full length, in sats 
two styles or shorter. For straight dresses of this kind, e 
heavier corded cottons, cotton ratine, galatea and linen are i e 
best materials. A design for embroidering them with a sca ep 
as shown on the figure or with a scallop and dot may be 
obtained in Butterick transfers. A contrasting material may 
also be used to trim. sitet 

For a little girl of five ycars, two yards and seven-eight : 
material twenty-seven inches wide will be required for 
dress as shown on the figure. . 

Design 6168 may be obtained in nine sizes, from two to ten 
ycars, price fifteen cents. 
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Bathing-suit 6153 


i long-waisted Russian-blouse dress, which is the smart 
thing now for girls, has been copied in a bathing-suit in 
design 6153. This consists of a Russian blouse-waist: with 
the neck in either of two styles, an attached three-piece skirt, 
knickerbockers attached to an underbody, and a cap. 

For a girl of ten years, two yards and one-eighth of material 
forty-four inches wide for the blouse and skirt and one yard 
twenty-seven inches wide for 
the bands and cap will be re- 
quired as on front figure. 

Design 6153 may be ob- 
tained in seven sizes, from two 
to fourteen years, price fifteen 
cents. 


ESIGN 6123 is a child’s 

hat which was picked 
up in Paris in a delightful shop 
of children’s furnishings. It 
was made of corded silk and 
needed no trimming but the tassel on 
the point, for its charm was in its shape. 
In an inexpensive cotton material, it will 
be quite as pretty still, the shape being 
the same. It may be made of pique, 
poplin, cotton ratine or linen and may be 
embroidered after Butterick transfers 
with a scallop and spray. 

For a child of five years, one-half 
yard of material twenty-seven inches 
wide will be required. 

Design 6123 may be obtained in four 
sizes, from one to seven years, price ten 
cents. 

"THE little boys’ Russian suit shown 6164 
in design 6164 consists of a long 
blouse and knickerbockers or straight trousers. The blouse 
may be slipped on over the head or closed in front and may 
have either of two styles of sleeves and collar. There are box- 
plaited sleeves, and sleeves plain at the top and plaited or 
gathered at the wrist, and a sailor and smaller collars. <A re- 
movable shield is included in the design. For material the 





Suit 6164 


corded cottons are considered very smart. 
able, too, and boyish. Linen and galatea may also be used. 
For a little boy of three years, two yards and three-eighths 
of material thirty-six inches wide, and one yard and five- 
eighths of braid for one row, will be required for the suit as 
shown on the figure. 
Design 6164 may be obtained in six sizes, from two to seven 








Rompers 6142 


They are service- 


ycars, price fifteen cents. 


HE rompers in design 

6142 have a simple cut, 
a pretty collar and a stylish 
Russian closing. The upper 
part of the sleeve is in one 
with the body; the lower part 
may be used or not. The 
neck may be high or open. 
A pocket is optional. 

For a child of three years, 
one yard and three-quarters 
of material thirty-two inches wide, and 
one-half yard of contrasting material 
thirty-two inches wide, will be required 
for the rompers as shown on the figure. 

Design 6142 may be obtained in six 
sizes, from one to six years, price fifteen 
cents. 


ESIGN 6160 is for a men’s or 

boys’ sack coat in the latest and 
best conservative style. The lines are 
faultless and the collar has the proper 
cut. It is an excellent design for the 
every-day suit coat of cheviot, serge or 
worsted and for the office coat of alpaca, 
mohair or linen. The latter unlined and 
unpadded kind of coat will not prove 


difficult for a woman to tailor. . 
For a man of medium size, two yards and one-half of material 


forty-four inches wide will be required. 

Design 6160 may 
boys from twenty-eight to fifty inches breast measure, price 
fifteen cents. 


be obtained in twelve sizes, for men and 
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Slip-on Raincoats 
For Men and Women 


For that comfortable satis- 
factory feeling of complete 
protection on a stormy day 
wear a Kenreign Slip-on. 

Consideration for your health; 
care for your clothing ; personal 
comfort and correct appearance; 
all demand a garment of absolute 
reliability. 

Slip-ons are made of rubberized cloth. 
The permanent wearing quality of this 
material depends entirely on the grade of 
rubber used and the process of vulcanizing. 


No other cloth is so susceptible to un- 
skilled or deceptive manufacture. 


You should look for 


The Kenrveran Label 


Every yard of cloth used in Kenreign Coats is 
carefully treated. Pure Para Rubber is milled, 
properly compounded, and applied to the cloth. Ie 
is then correctly vulcanized and subjected to severe 
tests for permanent waterp qualities, 

A Kenreign Weatherproof will not fall apart; 
the rubber will not soften nor will it grow eet 
riff, making the garment useless. You are pro- 
tected from these bets by the Kenreign label. 

Kenreign Slip-on Coats are made in all suit- 
able shades and styles for men and women. Prices 
range from $5.00 to $45 

Sold by reliable dealers everywhere 


C. Kenyon Company 












New York Wholesale ) Chicago, North- 
Fifth Ave. Bldg. Sales- west Corner F rank- 
AtB' way &23dSt. rooms ) lyn & Congress Sts. 





Send 4c for 5S Samples 


of Ayer Toilet Necessities 


and see for yourself why three generations of refined 
women have recognized HARRIET HUBBARD AYER’S 
preparations as pure, effective and delightful dressing- 
tablefriends. 4cin stamps brings you trial pkges. of Ayer’s 
Face Powder, Face Cream, Luxuria (the premier cleansing 
cream), Nail Bleach and Cuticle Softener. Send today. 


Harriet Hubbard Ayer, 326 E. 34th St., New York 


— —_—____—_—_~~ 








e must tell her” 


“Poor thing! She thinks she 
looks ferfect/y stunning, but if 
she could only see her k—all 
unhooked and gaping wide open.” 
Why in the world doesn’t she use 


Wilson 
Dress-hooks 


(Instead of hooks and eyes or snaps) 


They positively can’t unhook or “pop’’ open acci- 
dentally. Not made of wire like ordinary hooks and 
eyes that are easily crushed or bent; that catch in 
the cloth and are bulky. Not like snap-fasteners 
either—but entirely different. Flat, durable and 
never crush in washing and ironing. Try them and 
see for yourself—send coupon today. 

@ The Wilson 
@”  Dress-book 


rats FREE, , 


y 
Ided neither in 
(rile ae eee a ae 
Sold on orange and black cards = @ 
—_ counters, Joe Insist i 
your dressmaker use Large, 
Wilson Dress- hooks — . ; 
ao secepecesoeresesoenue 
Have you, or anyone in you 
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‘Trained 
nurses realize the 
importance of having pre- 
scriptions filled exactly as writ- 
ten by the physician. 

When your doctor orders 
“LYSOL,’’ he does not mean 
something similar in appearance or 
name, but LYSOL itself, the 
standard 

Antiseptic, Disinfectant, Germicide 

LYSOL’S daily use in practically every 
hospital in America and its almost. uni- 
versal employment by physicians have 
aroused widespread attempts at imitation. 

THREE SIZES: 
oz. 25c, 7-0z. 50c, 16-0z. $1.00, at your druggist 
You can protect yourself against substi- 
tutes if you insist upon LYSOL in its 
original, unused packages. 


















As an antiseptic and as a 
disinfectant and cermicide in 
the household, nothing is su- 
perior to LYSOL. 


Write Today for Interesting 
LYSOL Booklet 


Full of helpful health hint~ and 
what every woman Should know 
about protecting the han with 


Lysol. Address 


LEHN & FINK, Manufacturing Chemists 
101 William St., New York 


You will be sure of getting the 
highest safety pin quality if you in- 
sist upon 


| 
| Stewarts“Duplex” 


| with the protecting tongue in head | 







and the guard over coil — the 
most effective.made. 






In the cheaper grades you will get the 
best quality at the price if you insist upon 
these other members of the STEWART 
Safety Pin fine 










| 

) Stewart's ‘‘Helmet’’ Stewart's ‘‘Daisy”’ 
Stewart's ““Guardian’’ Stewart’s ‘Goldfinch ”’ 
} Stewart's ““Standard”’ 





\, Send us your name and address and 1 
\, that of your local dry goods dealer for 
\\\\ a 7-pin sample card. 








CONSOLIDATED 
SAFETY PIN CO. 






47 Farrand Street 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


BSL 0a f Os 07-8 6} 
-. po} a -) e cy. oe 
gg It Pays To Make It Up 


joa ts 
Lf 











Look for 
the 


label 






| 67 Different 
Samples FREE 


If you want something new 
and stylish for house and Street 
dresses, ask your dealer to 
show you Ironclad Galatea— 
the tmproved dress galatea 
Ironclad is made in new and 
different patterns — charming 
foulard effects as well as the 
standard colorings. [t's a fab- 
ric of style as well as utility, 
¥ Its soft, fine texture is totally 
different from the coarse old- 
fashioned galatea. Its wonderful 
durability makes it ideal also for 
children’s wear, Lronclad is 28 
mches wide—I5c a yard, 
h At-your dealer’s—or 
f write for book of 
‘ Samples. 
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}; FRANKLIN 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Makera of Monoyworth Fobrics 


115 West Payette St. 
Baltimore; Md. 
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Dress 6140 Dress 6124 


Dress 6148 


Dress 6144 


if werls \ hich Can Ly made of 


r russ it 
at i | , ] } ] . « . 
j | ’ } ir - | { - - . ] . 
VA SOUDCINS OF bordered mutertal is shown in desig 
* ‘ : 
[: . + aia ] ’ 


DAINTY FROCKS FOR 


_— 










WAS \ ty] HH) \ thre 1 { Clare of t re skirt thy edees of 
; : - ol tne ~ ‘ Lieve re { rh ' oh, Orr { Ire: straight t e a > 
embroidered edge or the border will show en all cheb e te CHARMING EFFECTS MAY BE 
ett | 1s Yi es and I) ¢ r| C) mM: re¢ ) : ckirt - er: = _ a - 7 r 
es sUrsiehh eed Athoredl At igo, tee ek Tae ona ee BY USING FLOUNCING AND 
Ver] BS p ar ECO BS Dh et ek GA 1 r ) L)\yt f | S smart Tarra 
lini ct Ti he litt] WISE IS ( ith beds lM) one wit] the Upper 
irt af the ele c eo ae} +] J, | a . nae Ar 
Pee es Te | LEV ES x h Mis the tishionable dropped shoul- Ki is another suggestion for bordered material in 
aoe 1 Pull-l ngt dnd shorter sleeves are provided and. th design 6118. This is a dress for girls, with full-length 
po a LJ] 2 ~ OL | cr} | ( ( } round aor ot] U ire 1} { k Gl], i . S mn either of two stvles or shorter sleeves sewed Into 
s cry? , ra | . . - * . ] : Le - Porat, eee Ve } E : . + - ° * ‘ Ly 
| OF a Pir ab oleeiy yi One Nard and one-half of flouncing Sughtiv decp armholes, with or without a body lining in high, 
\ . t {| 1) ] Verog \ a 4 7 4 7 . . 7 . 
Iwenty-tive inches wide for the skir ind two ls and three French round or square neck. As its skirt, which may be 
i *) . 4 , nay ¢ he rif r , P - Py Jie . . a4 " a 
et Pea LSM UL, LES quarter inches wide for th body and } wuted or gathered. and its side bodies and its short sleeves have 
sleeves will be r AT til pee la: ; a . ° . : , ively’ 
et ry | ket Pequlree) toy hi dress is choy non the herure, Straight cclges, It will display a bordered edge very effectively. 
sen OO my be obtained in eleven sizes. fr m four to ora girl of twelve years, six yards and three-eighths of bor- 
»] “| ‘ 1] ye raed ry cy Pit fee) i < ’ - ; a ; = oa oe Zs 3 ° 
weTeeen years, price hitcen cents. dered material twenty-seven inches wide will be required for 
the dress as shown on the figure. 4 
ESIGN ¢ Design 6148 may be obtained in nine sizes, from six to four- 
oat ‘ Crepe SLT ( T = 14 } , 4 “ney - : - : 
| : xo Ir’s dress with th long waist teen years, price fifteen cents. 
0h! and very short, straight. gathered kirt that are character- 
Ist1C the nev re) Jay re ) 1 Tem) . ' 
; he pis ru cs neh eee we Th WillSt has groups of LUCKS 
Sem eee. SAE Bove ny ce hecunitie fulness for sheer 
mM iterials tT s| CVS 6 weed er 


] “ery te ) : 
; Inte regulation armholes with 
a4 TOW Soft ryt ne i (  P , 


y : 5 j Lay), Phev al aig ay lr) full le ngth 
} att — 1 i : “eed 2 ’ 
IP VN ReT OL Uy styles ar shorter ‘The ne k may be high 
“TON rt] | Cyr r ’ . f Jt rm 6 : 

| nch NG quare, Ld MEDS POV] the embroidery On 
the small views are jn Butterick transfers, one for 


vill 3 lor the 
scallop and an adaptation 


. f another for the 
lor a httle wir] OL thre 


1 ; 
VOUrs, 


spray. 

two vara: a oe 
of flouncing seven inches wide, three ie ae 
Of material thirty-six inches wide for the waist One ate 
and one-half of beading and three-quarters of a eur f 
Imsertion will be required for the dress as on the eure 
Design 6124 may be obtained in six sizes from one-h; lf 
to Nive years, price ten cents. a ie 


6144 


waisted Russian dresses for girls have become im 
mously popular. Design 6144 is an extremely smatt a 
: vr one. It has sleeves with their upper part m Bie 
the body and with their lower part in 
of two styles or shorter and high neck or slightly open 9 
with one of the favorite new collars. The choice of WW a 
is given also and one may blouse the dress or draw t 
The attached skirt is in four pieces. iohths of male 

For a girl of ten years, two yards and fi ee bona sights 
rial thirty-six inches wide and five yards penapey am 
of braid will be required for the dress as shown fou 

Design 6144 may be ined in eleven,sizes, © 
to fourteen years, price 
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[TH the vogue of the Balkan blouse for women, long 
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Cape 6163 Dress 6158 


MAY-DAY DANCING 


GAINED WITH LITTLE WORK 
BORDERS IN SIMPLE DESIGNS 


(RLS who want a party cape to wear to Spring-term parties 
or to the early dances of Summer hotels may have a very 
pretty one made from design 6163 without great expense. This 
is a new cape which is being worn by all the girls who have the 
proper thing. It is cut circular, but it is not so full as capes used 
to be, and it may be made therefore of less material. Of wide 
broadcloth for instance, which is the material generally used, 
not enough will be required to make a girl's craving for 
one scem an extravagance. Broadcloth, too, may frequently 
be bought in lovely shades at a moderate price. For evening 
the pale pastel shades are prettiest, although, of course, more 
wear may be had from dark colors. Sometimes for general wear 





6163 


Serge is used, while cashmere or henrictta is good for a very 
light-weight wrap. A silk-lined hood is a pretty addition and 
often very useful, but a small collar may be preferred. This 
design includes them both. It may be cut in full or seven- 
eighths length and with or without openings for the hands. 
Made of some water-proof fabric, such a cape is often worn as a 
Tain cape. 

For a girl of eight years, one yard and five-eighths of material 
fifty-four inches wide will be required for the cape in full length 
as shown on the figure or one yard and seven-eighths forty- 
four inches wide in seven-eighths length. Five-eighths of a 
yard of silk twenty inches wide will line a hood. 

Design 6163 may be obtained in seven sizes, from one to 
twelve years, price fifteen cents. 


THE DELINEATOR FOR MAY, 1913 


Suit 6113 


( 


OME very smart French dresses for little girls are made 
like design 6158, with a long plain body part and a very 
short skirt. Of course, sheer materials should not be made so 
plainly unless they are first tucked, but all-over embroidery ora 
fancy material made of tucking and insertion looks best so made. 
Of one of these. with flouncing for the straight gathered skirt, 
a delightful little best dress can be made with the least possible 
amount of work. In design 6158 there are full-length sleeves in 
cither of two styles and shorter sleeves sewed into regulation 
armholes to choose from, and high, French round or square neck. 
For the embroidery on the back view use Butterick transfers. 
For alittle girl of four years two yards of flouncing seven inch- 
es and three-quarters wide, one yard and five-eighths of fancy 
tucking twenty-two inches wide, and one yard and one-half of 
beading will be required for the dress as shown on the figure. 
Design 6158 may be obtained in six sizes, from one-half to 
five years, price ten cents. 


OAT suits are worn by smartly dressed girls as a change 
from the separate coat and dress. A suit which consists 

of a dress and coat as in design 6113 is really very useful. It is 
smart on the street and neat and girlish indoors. In this the 
coat is slightly fitted and has two-seam sleeves with the fulness 
at the top slightly gathered or shrunken out. The dress is in 
princess style, in six gores, with an inverted plait at the lower 
part of each seam and with or without the shaped extensions. 
It may have full-length or shoiter sleeves and high or open 
neck. Designs for the embroidery shown may be obtained in 


“adaptations of Butterick transfers. 


For a little girl of ten years, three yards and one-quarter of 
material thirty-six inches wide will be required for the dress; 
for a girl of twelve, four yards and five-eighths forty-four inches 
wide will be required for the suit. 

Design 6113 may be obtained in nine sizes, from six to fourteen 
years, price fifteen cents. 
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dresses—white skirts—nurses 
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Head" on every yard of selvage. 


a 20-in. centerpiece. 


Be a re ear 


stiffened shrunk finish. 


Saag Vil! 











“IT wear 


Kiinews, 


Waterproof 
Baby Pants 


So I’m a comfort to my 
mother and her friends.’’ 





HALF WOOL 


Now is the ¢imre and this is the fabric 
for ake your Outing Suit, Tennis Suit, 
oO 


Bath Suit for the coming Summer. 


Your children need some tnexfensive. 


> 
: ; 
z 
Natty, Stylish dresses which can be laundered 
and 
are all 


and /ovk better for it. 


cloth made for these several uses. 
Black. Cream and Navy Blues 
fast and will not crock. 


Made in a full line ef dark and light 


shades by the Hamilton Woolen Co. 


Lf vote cannot 


Boston and New_York 





forms—men’s shirts and women’s 
shirt waists. Admirably suited for 
embroidery, drawn work, table ~ 


Indian Head — 


is the name of our own fabric, not a class 
of fabrics. We now protect the purchas- 
er by pninting the trade-mark “Indian 


For twelve cents we will send you 
&@ pattern and sufficient cloth for an 
attractive collar and cuff set or for 
In writing, 
state whether you prefer the collar 
and cuff set or the centerpiece. 


Indian Head is sold in widths of 27, 
33, 36 and 45 inches in soft finish and 


Amory, Browne « Co, 
42 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


| ee | | | 


ee 


25 cts. per Yard 


There is no better 


veeuere hese Nitrns from 
your home retuder, write ws, aid se wad 


todd you som and ahere to ged tie goods, 


WELLINGTON,-SEARS & CO., Manufacturers’ Agests 


dren, I really prefer — 
Indian Head to linen” 
It’s so serviceable and strong 


and doesn’t muss up nor wnnkle 
like linen. It’s simply splendid for 


uni- 


sae ere eal cues re eal 


i hi 


Ge ol. 
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A NEEDLE, A THREAD AND A LI] 


A SEWING-SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN ~ 

. . i] 

By Marjorie May an 

help with your sewing or advice on the layette for your latest doll, write to M arjorie M, y 

HB doa ‘But be a to pow her pis name and address on a stamped envelope so that she wil tno 


bristol-board and cut a strip four ir ches lo 
inch wide. Now with your tape measure, : 
one of the long edges one inch and three-ei 
a dot with a pencil. Measure half an in 
make another dot, and then two more dots, 
inch above the one you just made, and the ney 
above this one. Now draw a perfecth stra 
about one-quarter of an inch long across the m 


at the last dot that you made, and then dray 
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Te aes lazy Spring days are coming 
when we will just long for something to 
occupy our hands without tiring our 
feet, so I know you will welcome a sewing 
lesson. I’ve chosen for it a very dainty 
pair of drawers—to be made of cambric, 
nainsook or muslin and trimmed with tucks 
and embroidery edging. 
Cuttinc—The pattern comes without any 
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Care— 

not inheritance, 
gives you lastingly 
good teeth. 


Exercise care—your 
teeth are worth it. Start 
now on the twice-a- 
day cleansing. Use 


COCGATES 


= RIBBON» 
DENTAL CREAM 





. slash the material down that line aes iano nfs finish edge, so turn 
You will find—as SO and clip your notches carefully, | / < -, tha ‘ower eae the drav ers Up 
many others have—that | 


Colgate’s is different 
from ordinary denti- 
frices, that it is 
Safe—cleaning thoroughly but 
without harmful grit. 


Antiseptic—checking the 
growth of decay-germs, but 
without over-medication, 


Wholesome — leaving the 




















tucks, so you allow a little at the lower edge 
in cutting according to the number you want. 
Four tucks are nice, and each should be 
about one-eighth of an inch deep, so you must 
allow one-quarter of an inch for every tuck. 
You don’t see why, Ruth? Because a tuck is 
made by folding the material crosswise or 
lengthwise, and sewing through both thick- 
nesses a given distance from the fold edge. 
Don’t you see how that takes up one-eighth 
of an inch on top and one-eighth of an inch 
underneath, making one-quarter of an inch 
altogether? That’s why we must allow one- 
quarter of an Inch for each tuck. 

You all surely remember how to lengthen 
or “allow” on the lower edge of vour pattern, 
don’t you? By measuring down from ahe 
lower edge of the pattern after it is laid on 
the muslin, and marking the amount you 
want to add with a line of pins. If you are 
not going to have tucks, you need not make 
any allowance. 

The pattern comes for children from two 
to fourteen years old. 

Illustration Number 1 shows you the pat- 
tern for a nine-year-old girl, laid out on one 
yard and one-eighth of material thirty-six 
inches wide. 

There are four pieces in your pattern, you 
see, and we must cut two pieces of the mate- 
rial by each piece of the pattern. Fold the 
material in half crosswise with both selvedges 
even and lay out your pattern just as it js 
laid in Illustration Number 1, with the large 
double perforations on the straight of the 
goods. Pin each piece down securely. The 
star which you see at the straight edge of 
piece 4 is not in the pattern, but I just put 
it there in the illustration to mark the lower 
edge of the pattern so that you can find it 
easily. The dotted line on each end of the 
lower edge shows you the depth of your tuck 
allowance. You might make a colored. tail- 
ors’ tack on the lower edge in about the same 
place that the star is shown, to make it easier 
still for you to find this edge. 

Cut piece 4 and clip all the notches. Do 
you see that long line in the drawers portion 
(piece 4) with notches on each 
side? That is where the closing 
of the drawers is to be made. so 


Do not clip them any deeper | 
than is necessary for you to 
them easily. 

You can clip the notches in 
both halves of each plece of the | 
pattern at the same time if you | 
will be careful to hold the edges | 
together evenly so as to get the 
notches marked correctly in 
each half. 

Before you take the pattern 
off the material make 4 cross 
with two pins on the under side 
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Ill. No. 6. The finished 
drawers 
TWO SELVEDGES 


DRAWERS 
PORTION 


ee ee e@ 
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FOLO OF GOODS 


LEFT 














TWO SELVEOGES | 

: rr | 
Il. No.1.) The drawers 
pattern on the material 





























that slants downward to the 
under this one. Looking at Illus 
ber 2 will help you. Draw ano 
little line across from the dot which. 
ing line touches, and then dra 


slanting line to touch the dot up 
Make one more str: ght an 
slanting line out from, and down 
remaining dots. And your mark 
like Illustration Number 2, doesn’t 
Now, very carefully cut the lo 
edge of the marker, zigzag, along, 
lines, and your marker is all m ide 
I think you might write “Top” < 
of the marker which is the 1 per 
lustration Number 3. o 
MARKING THE TucKs—Take « 
halves of the drawers portion and 
your right hand, with the side wi 
toward you and the lower edge (t 
the tailors’ tack) nearest you, — 
marker in the left hand, holding it 
position shown in Illustration Num 
stick a pin in at the edge of each z 
just as you see the pins stuck in ] 


Number 3. s 
edge of the 
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Mark the whole lower 
pins, starting at the end on ther ght 
ting each row of pins about four inch 
from the next row. “ 

Tue Tucks—Hold the lower ed 
position shown in Illustration Numb 
fold it under and crease it in a lir 
first row of pins. Crease it in a nices 
line from one pin to the next, and. 
make your crease take the pin out an 
it in across the fold edge through both 
nesses of material as you see the 
in the sewn tucks in Illustration Ni 
Sew the tuck one-eighth of an inch in 
the fold edge with fine running stitches 
very sure to keep your sewing in a per 
straight line the whole length of the t 
When this tuck is made, make the creas 
the second tuck. Pin it and sew it. 
remaining two, of course, are made in 
same way. 

THE EmBromery Epornc—tIn using 
broidery edging we can ft ot 
the lower edge of the draw 
because the embroidery has 10 
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on the wrong side three-eighths 
of an inch and baste it down, = 
The pattern envelope will tel | 
you how much edging you wil” | 
need. Cut the edging in haliand 
trim the top edge off evenly, — 
Run a gathering-thread three 
eighths of an inch in from the 
top edge, and draw the edging up” 
to fit the lower edge of thedrawers 
distributing the fulness evenl) 
Set the edging : ee . 


inch in from the lower ec 




















: of the half of the drawers por- <2 6 ss A oni 
mouth clean and non-acid. tion which is on top, Then _— ee = draws on Boe 1g 
Delicious—with a flavor that make two crosses on the upper = - “ca . “little bias strip 
: makes its use pleasant and side of the half which is under- a ee re id 3 oe the full leng 
therefore more regular. neath. These crosses will help toy ; wide an es ieee 
; od Tat 3 pa: Ill. No. 4. Sewing the tucks lower edge of th 
Convenient—because it comes you ater to find which 1s the Turn in the wo kh | 
t ibbon—li right and which is the left half ne 
out a mbbon—lies flat on the £ *< t the strip one-qu: | 
ah. of your drawers. They also > ——7F d » ee 
mark the right side. ale aes aka and baste bes 
At your dealer's—or send us 4c in Cut pieces 1, 2 and 3 now, sks Lr over Tt 
|| _ stamps for a generous trial tube. mark the notches and put these = —— ND 
fgk tora copy of our instructive booklet, pieces in the pocket of your sew- eres iT | 
a ing-apron until you need them. er AT Vi f ap if 
_ Colgate & Co. ‘ _ THE MARKER —Instead of us- oe hee se eke Pe 
J 199 Fulton . Ne. York ing our tape measures to mark le” athens Oo : | 
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2 A Quick and 
an Thorough Helper 
-_ _InHouse Cleaning Time 


oe | DIRECTIONS ON LARGE 
= : SIFTER- CAN----IO¢ 
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Here are the Flakes as They Come from Our Ovens re 
By 

° ° . i ‘Var c 

From our ovens these corn flakes come crisp-cooked, brown and rich with the iN | 
great flavor which is Kellogg’s own. The day the flakes are toasted they go into Bain 
specially swept and paper-lined cars and start on their way to your grocer’s. ee 
He a/ways has them fresh. | Hee 

In filling the packages to the brim, the crisp flakes x ae He 

are sometimes broken and come to the buyer a little che 
smaller than they are shown here, but it doesn’t . He BE 


alter their glorious taste. Before serving, a little | Pee 
warming in an open oven brings out the full, appe- 
tizing aroma of these flaked hearts of finest corn, 


Then they are just as good as they look here and 
ready to be eaten. 


Look for this Signature 
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Aside from its perfect cleaning of Pots and Pans, 
Bath-Room Accessories, and its numerous other 
good uses, Old Dutch Cleanser is the finest 
cleaner for jardinieres, vases and bric-a-brac. 


On marble statuary Old Dutch Cleanser removes 


that yellow tinge left by common soaps and 
restores the original whiteness. 


All dirt, discolorations, films of smut, and black- 
ing, quickly respond to the powerful dirt-removing 
and cleaning properties of Old Dutch Cleanser. 


It halves the work—halves the time—doubles 
the satisfaction. 


Many Other Uses and 
Full Directions on 
Large Sifter Can— 10c 
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HE DELINEATOR. 


GEORGE BARR BAKER, Managing Editar 
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Is the Mind of Your Child Awaking ? 


Now Is the Time to See to It 


OW can every child be given a chance? mothers only knew how to teach them. There are mothers who want to 

Not only to learn to read and write. We have got toa point learn, who want some way of finding out how these new educational meth- 
In civilization where most of our children are given that. But ods can be adapted to their own circumstances and their own children. 
a chance to wake up. Have you any idea how many children go What mother doesn’t want her child to have a chance at something that 
to school and grow upand become old and die without the real will awaken the mind vigorously and keenly, and make the child as 





gifts that were born in them ever being roused to life. clever, as gifted. appreciative and responsive to the beauty and nobility | 

There is an editorial on page 431, called ‘The Opening Mind, the Wonder _ of life, as God intended him to be? | 
Sense and the One Talent.”’ Read it. There is a hint in it of a development So Miss Bailey—Carolyn Sherwin Bailey—has gone to Rome for THE ae 
in store for the children of the future, so full of inspiring possibilities that DELINEATOR, to study directly under Dr. Montessori. Miss Bailey’s talks | 
no man is prophet enough to do more than hint at them. to mothers have been one of the most popular and valuable departments 


That editorial hinges directly on the work that has been done by Dr. we have ever had. These talks are going to be made tremendously more 
Maria Montessori. The eventual importance of this work can not be valuable by what Miss Bailey learns about the Montessori Method. She 
foretold. Wecan see only that with such wonderful results at the beginning will be able to translate the Montessori principles into home language. 
it can not help growing into an educational force of tremendous significance. We think we’re pretty lucky to be able in this way to bring straight to 

We are gradually learning the principles of the Montessori method. the mothers in their homes the vital elements in the biggest new educa- 
There have been innumerable magazine articles about it. Wehave Dr. tional movement of the century. 

Montessori’s own book to study, as well as ““A Montessori Mother,” by This age, in truth, is doing wonderful things for its children. A new 
an American mother, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, and ‘“‘A Guide tothe Mon- _ sense of responsibility to them has been awakened. Our social progress 
tessori Method,’’ by Ellen Yale Stevens, which you will find spoken of in is becoming more and more a preparation for the coming generations. 
our book reviews last month. Montessori schools are already numerous. We are doing this by striving to get down to the rock-bottom facts about 

But the thing we are not learning is how to hitch up the Montessori ways _ the human body and the human mind and human nature in general. So 
of teaching with the home. The schools to which children may besent for we are re-studying our children with a new insight and finding most won- 
such teaching are still few and confined to a very small part of the country. derful things—abilitiesand possibilities unguessed. Andon that foundation | 
A great many parents could not use those schools even if they were within we are building anew. It is the greatest thing in the world. THE DE- 
reach. They could not afford it. The schools have to send their teachersto LINEATOR believes that its biggest mission of all is to carry the message 
Rome to study, and that makes them expensive. of such awakenings as this, clearly and sanely, wherever it goes in all the 

Children could be taught according to Montessori ways at home, if countries of the earth. 
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NOTE: Subscribers who may change their address during the Summer will confer a favor by stating how long the Summer address is to be 
continued. This will enable us to send the magazine to your permanent address at the proper time without any further request from you. 
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It scarcely would be possible to imagine more ideal conditions of manufacture than those existing 
in the spotless Crisco factory. Human hands do not come in contact with Crisco from the time 
the oils are subjected to the process until you open the attractive can in your own kitchen. 


ee risco is unlike any other food 
Sam product. Never has it been 
possible, before the discovery 
of the Crisco Process, to produce 
a solid fat from a vegetable oil 
without adding a stiffening agent. 
Nothing is added to Crisco. It is 
all vegetable, a// pure, a// digest- 
ible. It is the best or solid cream 
of the oil. 

Crisco does more for cooking 
than any other fat known—more 
than butter, lard, oil, “‘compound.”’ 
The beneficial result of Crisco foods 
upon the digestion is as great in 





importance as the fact that these 
dishes are more delicious. 

Crisco is now used chiefly in 
those thousands of homes where 
men and women are most alert 
to the improvement of cooking 
methods and family digestion. 
They use Crisco for frying, for 
shortening, for cake making, in 
place of butter and lard. 

Make some simple test of Crisco. 
Then you will take pride in find- 
ing other ways of employing this 
product, which makes better foods 
—foods that are better for you. 


RISCO 


for frying -For Shorten: 
4 Cake Making. 


Book of 100 Tested Recipes 
Brightly illustrated and full of helpful ideas. Tells how the best cooks 


get the most satisfactory results. 


Address, Dept. F, The Procter & 
Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

























Other Crisco Facts 


Readily digests at normal body 
temperature — 98 degrees, the 
melting point of Crisco. (Lard 
requires a longer time to digest, 
exhausting the digestive ma- 
chinery.) Crisco is now used in 
many hospitals. 


Crisco is lacking in taste or 
odor, save for a delicate aroma 
suggesting its purity. 


Crisco brings out the rue flavor 
of the food cooked in it. Fried 
foods taste deliciously dry, as if 
baked. 


Crisco takes high frying tem- 
perature without smoking. Your 
parlor knows nothing of your 
kitchen. 


You can fry fish, then onions, 
then potatoes in the same Crisco, 
straining out the food particles 
after each frying. 


Crisco is more economical 
than the best pail lard. 


Crisco gives butter richness 
without butter expense and is 
always pure and sweet. It stays 
so without refrigeration. 
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and the One Talent . 


OR the average man or woman there ought to be no 
greater fascination than watching the opening of the 
Mind of a Child. 
The miracle of life and birth is not greater. 
But how many think of it so? The child’s incessant 
questioning so often seems so meaningless and just a 
kind of irritating habit. It is not a habit: it is a hunger. 
But many folk find it wearisome, instead of using the 
child’s everlasting ‘“‘why” as a means of reawakening their own dy- 
ing sense of the Wonder and Strangeness of this world into which 
we are so strangely born. 

The sense of Curiosity—the Wonder sense, as I like to think of it 
—is in some ways a child’s sense. It is especially strong in eager- 
minded children. 

Most folk lose this sense rather early. And with many more it 
never grows up. It never becomes a full-grown, adult Wonder Sense. 

But it is this grown-up sense, trained and vivified by all the stores 
of modern knowledge, that makes the great discoverer and the great 
inventor. 

These latter are men and women who keep alive the child’s won- 
der sense, with a grown-up sense of proportion and probability. 
They are always asking astonishingly simple questions that have 
never been answered heretofore. This is the way that great discov- 
eries are made. 

Such folk watch the workings of their own minds with an infinite 
interest. They often profit deeply by the questions of a child. Most 
folk do not. 

Most folk think of the Mind vaguely as something which is going 
on in the top of our heads—in the brain. But in reality this is only 
a very small part of it. 

A very wonderful part of our minds is in our hands and fingers. 
There is the highest development of the sense of Touch—the primi- 
tive and most fundamental sense of all. And still another part is 
literally in our feet. 

We owe a great deal of our intelligence to the fact that we have 
hands. This is a very old story. But we owe almost as much to the 
fact that we have feet so shaped that we can stand erect. 

It is mostly this that distinguishes us from the higher monkeys— 
the chimpanzee and ourang. 

Most of what we do with our hands and with our feet is done more 
or less unconsciously, as when we write a letter or play the piano or 
do a waltz. These operations are mostly directed by the parts of our 
minds which literally lie in the hands and the feet—in the muscles 
and the little knots of nerves that lie between the finger-tips and the 
toe-tips and the central trunk in the 
spine. For most of these operations 
the brain itself is merely a kind of an 
onlooker. 


Bu this is not true of the child. All 

its early movements—learning to 
walk, to stand upright, to talk, to write, 
to grasp a tool—all these movements are 
at first highly conscious and painfully 
slow, as everybody knows. The mem- 
ory of learning them is afterward bur- 
led beneath the avalanche of things 
that we learn later on. 

What we call the development of the 
Mind and Intelligence of a child is about 
ninety-nine per cent. just a training of 
the special senses and the muscles they 
control. Of these senses we have far 
more than the traditional five which all 
of us learned to know. 

For example, there is a special sense 
for Temperature, for heat and cold. 





There is a Pain sense which is in some way different from touch. 

And the sense of Muscular Pressure, by which we know when we 
have got hold of a thing and grasp it, does not seem to be the same 
as the curious sense which we call tickling. 

And quite the most wonderful of all is the sense for Direction of 
Motion—the Space Sense. Of course the space sense can also be an 
eye sense. But when we shut our eyes and stop our ears and still 
feel a sense of being moved in one direction or another, we are informed 
by a sense with which the traditional five have nothing to do. It 
is this same sense which enables us to stand upright when our eyes 
are shut. This Space Sense seems to be located in the tiny Semi- 
circular Canals which lie within the middle ear, but appear to have no 
part in the sense of hearing. These little horseshoe-like tubes, filled 
with a fluid, are set to each other at right angles so that the three of 
them give the three directions of space. 

It is the over-irritation of these canals by the rolling and pitching 
of a boat which makes us “seasick.” 


S° ALSO we have a Hunger Sense, which seems to be associated very 
directly with the movements of certain muscles of the stomach. 
But probably all of the senses can experience hunger, and we may be 
quite literally expressing a fact when we say: ‘I am hungry for the 
sight of this or that”’ or “hungry for music,” and the like. 

But the big pervasive Foundation Sense is undoubtedly the sense 
of Touch. It is this sense which is practically universal throughout 
the whole world of living things, even plants. 

Many animals have no eyes or ears or noses or the rest. The whole 
of their narrow life is just a reaction to the primitive sense of touch. 

And this, it is needless to say, is the great child sense, for in a 
vague way the growing child repeats the whole long experience of the 
development of the human race. Savages are just grown-up children, 
and children are just little savages, with all the faults and all the vir- 
tues that go with the undeveloped sense of Social Relation. 

Now it is because this sense of Touch is so strong in the child, and 
so largely dominates the child’s life, that the new MonrTEssorI Sys- 
TEM, which is based upon and begins with the training of this sense, 
promises so much. 

And it is because our present foolish school system wholly neglects 
this, and because even the kindergarten failed to get at it in the right 
way, that they have been such a failure. 

Every one has marveled at the amazing sense of touch in the blind. 
Madame Montessori’s system begins by training every child to have 
as delicate and cager tactile senses as a blind person. The results are 
quite wonderful in their revelation of our undeveloped powers. 

Of course it would be absurd to say 
that Madame Montessori’s method is 
the last word in this strange new field 
—the training of the Child Mind. It 
may be only a beginning, but it is a 
very great beginning, for it opens up 
the way to a new sense of LIBERTY. . 

MAn’s liberty has been won slowly 
and painfully, and as vet only in part; 
woman’s still less. The next step will 
be toward the Liberty of the Child. 

There is here a wondrous possibility. 
Probably we shall utterly give up the 
idea that if a child can not learn to 
read and write and “figure,”’ it is stupid 
and backward! Such a child may still 
have very wonderful hands or ears or 
eyes. . 

THE EDUCATION OF THE FU- 
TURE IS GOING TO WATCH FOR 
AND STUDY THE SPECIAL APTI- 
TUDE OF EACH INDIVIDUAL 
CHILD. 
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~~. TN the care of plants, that advice which you have heard in numerous 
- ++ Tl other instances applies equally well: “When in doubt, use Ivory Soap.” And 
the reasons are the same. 


oe 
s 
~ 


Because of its purity, mildness and freedom from alkali, there is no soap safer than 
Ivory. It can be used wherever water can be used. And its purity has the additional value 
of giving it strong insecticidal properties, thus making it not only an ideal cleanser for 
the tenderest plants but a safeguard against plant pests as well. 


The directions below should give you excellent results. They are followed by plant 


- lovers everywhere. 


1st. To keep the leaves clean: Wash once a week with a weak suds of Ivory 
Soap and lukewarm water, applying with a sponge or soft cloth. 


2nd. To guard against insects: Spray stems and leaves once a month or oftener 
. if necessary with a solution made by dissolving half a cake of Ivory Soap 
shaved fine in a quart of boiling water and adding four gallons of cold 
water. Apply with whisk broom, spray or watering can, then rinse with 
clear water a half-hour later. 


3rd. To keep the roots free from worms and bugs: Pour around the base of 
the plant the Ivory Soap suds from the laundry or dishpan. 
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HAS THE HOME BETRAYED ITS TRUST 


AND 


IS THE NEW INDUSTRIAL LIFE 
SAVING WOMEN? 


MARY ALDEN HOPKINS SAYS YES TO BOTH QUESTIONS 


a 


N THE witness-chair sits the accuser, a boarding- 
house landlady, with mouth as tight as a shut purse 
and eyes forever measuring the distance to bank- 
ruptcy. She wears a fussed and cherished silk 
dress and waves white gloves urbanely toward the 
judge as the case is called: 

“Petty larceny!” ‘ 

“A pink-silk evening frock, your honor—I had cause 
to suspect—I found it in her bag.’ The lady’s tone is 
final. 

The girl’s defense comes too swiftly in soft, tumbling 
words. 

“IT never touched the lady's clothes, sir. She always 
treats me like a dog, and now she goes and looks . 

Evidence stamps the girl a common thief. She has 
stolen a lady’s pink-satin evening frock. Molly’s yellow 
hair is bound with a blue bandeau and her neck is dingy 
behind the ears. She is as clumsy as a yearling cow, as 
she stands there. Yet the child appeals to one's tender- 
ness as green things growing in the sun appeal. What 
pitiful dreams of blaring music, flashing lights, laughing 
partners—what beckoning hopes of belledom in a dance- 
hall tempted this fifteen-year-old girl to seize the satin 
frock, fold its shimmering lengths into her oilcloth bag? 

“You'll have a good place here, Molly,” the boarding- 
house landlady had assured the girl when she left her 
on the kitchen threshold six months before. 

“You'll have a home,” she had fawned. 

But there is a difference between a servant's being in 
a home and being in Aer home. Milly was far morc out- 
side her own home than the girl who goes from her family 
to a factory each morning. She could not bring her 
iriends for a jolly good time. For genial, merry com- 
panionship she had to go to the evening streets, jeweled 
in flashing lights. ‘I’ll meet you at the post-office after 
I've done my dishes,” was the naturel, mzttcr-of-course 
arrangement she made for a good time. She was courted 
in the shadowy privacies of unguarded parks. Dance- 
hall proprietors, saloon-keepers, cheap vaudeville mana- 
gers catered evilly to Molly's innocent desire for pleasure. 
What wonder that the nun in the kitchen had become the 
tawdry bacchante of the streets! 


The Call from the Home 


Q)NE day a crude, clattering typewriter rattled a mes- 

Sage to women, “Clickerty-click, Come-earn-some- 
money, Clickerty-click-click-click-click!”’ A girl washing 
dishes heard, dropped the towel and scampered out of 
her father’s house into a stranger’s office. 

Other girls followed, agog to see the world. They left 
cook -stoves, wash-tubs and pianos. They dropped 
needles, scrubbing-pails and water-colors. They pushed 
men from factory machines, fed mangles, set types, 
cocked their ears to the telephone, tapped out telegrams 
and grabbed for the adding-machine. They went by 
hundreds, then thousands, now millions. The proces- 
sion 1s thirty years long. All along the line of march 
to-day bustling employers hang out black-lettered signs, 

Girls Wanted.” 


Molly watches, breathless, eager, longingly. 





The girls walk with lightness and vigor. Ripples of 
talk eddy about them. <A quick-stepping damsel in blue 
linen topped by a flame-colored hat dodges into an office- 
building. Another twisted into a skimpy black frock, 
slim, bending forward like a question-mark, proudly 
enters a costumer’s showrooms. A lucky girl back from 
her vacation shows a face tanned darker than her honey- 
pale hair. A young thing in stiff white linen, conscious 
of the bank-book in her hand, swings along, elbows out, 
chest ahead, worshipful copy cat of some college girl. A 
white-haired woman pursues her accustomed way as 
buoyantly as if prosperity suppoited her elbow. 

These eager-eyed ones are not the women who tread 
the sorrowful path toward the court-room. Saturday 
night pay envelopes are milestones on their path of 
virtue. 

“Come along,” agirl at the end calls to Molly. ‘“‘There’s 
a place for you too.’’ And Molly follows. 


What Is Saving Women 


“THE case against Molly was the case against unor- 
ganized, toolless, soulless, heartless domestic labor. 
Girls go wrong from their father’s homes, their hus- 
bands’ homes and their mistresses’ homes oftener than 
from factories, stores and offices. The home has be- 
trayed its trust. The new industries are saving women. 
This unexpected story is told in numbers. Miss Mary 
Conyngton, Special Agent of the Federal Government, 
visited penal institutions In Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. She gathered 
the industrial histories of 3,229 women prisoners and 
probationers. She verified the facts by interviews with 
superintendents, matrons, prison doctors, probation 
officers, and prison visitors. 

The women’s offenses began with arson and worked 
down through an alphabet of crime that lettered in scar- 
let, burglary, drunkenness, forgery, larceny, to vagrancy. 
Some of the misdeeds were as simple as shaking a rug out 
of a tenement-house window and menacing the apart- 
ment below. Some included murder. 

Out of the 3,229 women, 1,009 were living at home and 
not working for wages. 258 were leading dishonest lives. 

This left 1,962 wage-earners. This group is but a small 
proportion of our offenders, known and unknown, in the 
entire country, yet from its division among the trades 
we can judge from which trades most of the women 
criminals come. 

Seventy-eight per cent. of the lawbreakers came from 
the traditional pursuits of women. 

Twenty-two per cent. came from the new industries. 

The women were divided among the traditional pur- 
suits thus: 24 boarding-house keepers, 3 manicurists and 
hair-dressers, 99 laundresses, 15 nurses and midwives, 
1,380 servants and waitresses. 1,176 of the servants 
were employed in private families. 

The women were divided among the new industries 
thus: 327 factory workers, 65 store and office employees, 
13 professional, 36 miscellaneous and unknown. 

This division is too startling to be accepted offhand. 
Perhaps, one thinks, the number of domestics is so huge 
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and the number of other working women so small that 
the courts must reap three times as heavy a harvest from 
kitchens as from factories. ‘Show us,’”’ we say. The 
Federal Government has issued a nineteen-volume re- 
port on Conditions of Women and Child Wage-Eamers 
in America. The report replies by comparing the num- 
ber of offending domestic workers with the total number 
of domestics; offending factory women with all factory 
women; offending store and office women with all store 
and office women. 

Forty percent. of our wage-earning women are domestic 
workers. 

Seventy-eight per cent. of our lawbreaking women are 
domestic workers. 

This means that domestic work furnishes two limes ifs 
proportionate share of lawbreaking women. 

This division seems impossible so long as one thinks 
only of skilled and intelligent servants of the class em- 
ployed in well-administered houscholds. But these were 
not the women found in prisons. The majority of the 
1,176 domestics from private families had worked in 
homes where the housework was unstandardized: where 
irregular hours, evening and Sunday work, inadequate 
tools, stuffy sleeping-rooms, dreary kitchens, uncertain 
personal relations with the mistresses, little instruction, 
no hope of advancement, were the usual conditions. 

The 1,176 were chiefly women so unintelligent and 
unskilled that no occupation except domestic service was 
open to them. The lowest-grade workwoman appears 
to have no difficulty in getting a place as general house- 
work girl or charwoman. <A factory manager must 
exact a certain standard of excellence from his workers 
or his firm goes bankrupt, but a home is not run on a 
business basis. Housework has no industrial standing. 
It is open to the vicious and the feeble-minded. It is 
frequently carried on in a haphazard fashion which lowers 
a girl's self-respect. The average kitchen affords less 
wise discipline and education to the untrained worker 
than the average factory does. 


Where the Greatest Danger Lies 


ESIDE these subtle disintegrating influences, domes- 

tic service in private families has two characteristics 

directly responsible for many of our criminal women: 

The loneliness inherent in our living-in system. The 
ever-present temptation to pilfer. 

Three per cent. of our lawbreaking women are store 
and office employees. This means that stores furnish 
less than one-third of their proportionate share of law- 
breaking women. 

Twenty-five per cent. of our wage-earning women are 
factory employees. 

Seventeen per cent. of our lawbreaking women are 
factory employees. 

This means that fuctories furnish less than their pro- 
portionate share of lawbreaking women. 

The low-grade factory woman is the one who gets into 
trouble, just as it is the low-grade domestic worker. The 
woman who sews buttons on to corset covers at three 
cents a gross is more likely to find her way to court than 
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the woman who weaves silk grenadine. A woman who 
does not know her trade is facing the reformatory, whether 
she is in a factory ora kitchen. 

“Pve found,” said one warden, “that the girl who 
really knows how to do anything doesn’t come here; 
they're doing it, and that keeps them out of harm’s way.” 
_ The first aid to the erring given by a reformatory is 
instruction in how to perform well some one kind of work. 

“I am a factory girl,” explains a slip of a child as she 
arrives at the reformatory. 

She tells how she went to school off and on until she 
was fourteen. Then she got a job in an embroidery 
factory. After two months she changed to a waist 
factory. In a couple of months Summer came and she 
got a chance to pick over fruit for four months. When 
fruit was over she called in at a paper-box factory and 
took a job. Two months. Next a metal factory. Fi- 
nally as casily as she had slipped from sewing to fruit- 
packing, to box-making, to a press machine, she slipped 
out of factory work into that sorrowful trade—‘‘No legal 
occupation.”’ 

We turn to the professional women included in the 
1,462 wage-earning lawbreakers—they number only 13: 


7 actresses, 4 musicians, and | doctor. 
centage they are less than one per cent. 


lion women out of their homes into the open. 
thought it was sweeping them toward destruction. In- 
stead it is bearing them toward an undreamed-of right- 
eousness. Female criminality is decreasing! 


Figured in per- 


The irresistible current of industry has swept six ae 
e 


The warden of one prison says: 

“We used to have as many as fifty women here at one 
time, but to-day we have three. I don’t believe we have 
had as many as fifteen here at once for five years. Often 
we haven’t enough to do the work of the institution.” 

Miss Conyngton chose for her investigation on this 
point the industrial State of Massachusetts. Here the 
number of working women has been increasing, the num- 
ber of punishable offenses increasing and the enforcement 
of law growing stricter. Everything has increased rap- 
idly—except the number of lawbreaking women! 

In 1896, out of every thousand women, ten were ar- 
rested. 

In 1907, out of every thousand women, nine were 
arrested. 

As more women have gone into industry, fewer women 





ae into prison. 
Thirty years ago we would hav 
joined ve ranks of Indust alien shuddered When Maly 
We still shiver at the Menace to fase 
if Morality were a fragile chalice es ial 4s 
walls, to be held in kneeling adoration idl IN bouse 
and women only. ¥ idle Women 
But we suddenly make a dj 
groundless. : stovery. Our anxiety jg 
It is not from among the industrial 
criminals come. The great sieve of corey tht th 
the good from the bad. We see at last that ev ie silts 
are weak women—untrained, undisciplined sich 
soul, or mind. Little tawdry, evil things Healt 
ing down the street, bare-throated, painted a mae 
astonishing, hair twirled, braided, bound in intricate 
ion—poor babies, they have never learned to on - 
To-morrow, domestic service will be dragged out ‘: 
patriarchal setting, organized, standardized oe 
with the labor and health saving devices that ou 
offering the kitchen. Housework will be set on se ; 
as a self-respecting trade, and as a trade will mal mt 
workers strong. Cis 


A CONFESSION TO HER MOTHER 


A 


Y DEAREST LITTLE MOTHER — 
At last—at last!—the great day is just 
before me. ‘To-morrow I shall gradu- 
ate! And the next day I shall be home 
—home in your arms! 

But before I come, there is a tremen- 
dous thing about myself that you must know—a thing 
that I have yearned to talk to you about for the last two 
years, but have lacked the courage. Now that the last 
day has come, and I must write, I even yet hardly know 
where and how to begin, for I know that my words can 
but bring pain and tears to you. And I do not want to 
pain you, my dearest mother. 

Yes, day after to-morrow I shall be home. And once I 
am home, I know just what you expect my life to be. A 
most, most pleasant life, as you see it. The months, a 
few years perhaps, will happily go by. And then, some 
day, there will come along a young man with a comforta- 
ble income and of good family, and then 

Yes, that is the dream, mother dear, that you have 
long been dreaming for my future. The tremendous 
thing I have to tell you, the thing I have so long feared 
to tell you, is—oh, it is so hard to get it out!—-is that your 
dream is never, never going Lo come true. 

U shall tell you all, all, mother dearest, as clearly as I 
can. Oh, how I want you to understand me, to see things 
as I see them. How I want to win you to my side! 

That you may the better understand what has taken 
place within me, 1 want you to come back with me and 
consider again certain remembrances of my girlhood. 
First, I want to speak of what has intluenced me most 
deeply —my brother and two sisters. 1 am fortunate in 
being the youngest of the children, for 1 have thus had 
the advantage of having closely before my eyes examples 
of lives to serve me as models or warnings while my 
thoughts and desires were taking form. 

There is Louise. I remember so clearly when Louise 
came home from college—just as I am coming home to- 
morrow. Such a strong, beautiful girl as she was!—so 
full of energy!—so much like you, dear mother! She at 
once asked to relieve you of some of your household cares. 
But her first months you insisted on considering her 
vacation; you felt she needed all her time for recreation, 
after the many years of work at school and college. You 
would hardly let her do a thing, not even for herself. You 
thought of everything for her, everything. . 

After a while you agreed to let Louise assist you with 
the care of the house. But the tasks you gave to her were 
not enough to occupy her active mind and willing hands; 
all the serious planning and thinking you insisted upon 
doing yourself. You claimed that your many activities, 
even your physical work, were Just pleasures to you, that 
you needed them for your health, for your life’s happt- 
ness. And I know you spoke the truth, for despite all 
your many dutics you looked young and fresh, just as 
though you were the oldest sister of us all. 





S TIME went on Louise did find enough .things at 
A home LO keep her busy. She read some, she enter-. 
tained some, she sewed, trimmed her hats and made her 
party clothes; two months of the year or thereabouts she 
spent in making exquisite Christmas gills or articles for 
charity bazaars. She had her periods of depression — 
some days she was very, very miserable: but at length 
she became more and more accustomed to her leisure and 
play-work, and finally accepted such an existence asa 


matter of course. » | 
Then Robert came into her life. He seemed an ideal 


suitor; and not the least of his virtues was that he was 
already sufficiently successful to give Louise every com- 
fort she had had at home. You were delighted at the 
engagement. “Thank Heaven, you will be spared the 
struggle your father and | had,” you said, when she told 


College Girl’s Ambition and Fear 


you of it. For a while after her marriage she was per- 
fectly happy; then, though she loved Robert, she grew 
restless. The two servants you had chosen so carefully 
for her ran the house with such skill that there was little 
for her to do. LT remember that she wanted to get along 
with a single servant; but you would not hear of it, and 
Robert strongly backed you up. Her duties, as she has 
told me, were no more serious than when as a child she 
had played at keeping house. 

Then at last she had some real work to do. Oh, the 
weeks and months and strength and cyesight that 
mother-to-be spent on the feather-stitching and hem- 
stitching and embroidering of the coming wee person’s 
clothes! Not a garment would she buy; everything she 
made with her own loving hands. And after little Rob- 
ert came, though there was a nurse for him and you were 
ever ready to help, Louise insisted on doing practically 
everything herself. She smilingly declared that she would 
let no one rob her of this work. And later, when little 
Louise was born, it was the same. ‘To-day she still at- 
tends to most of the least important cares for the two 
children; she has given herself to them completely, she 
has hardly a thought outside of them. And she is happy 
—wonderfully, wonderfully happy. 

But there is another matter. Through Robert's con- 
tact with the outside world, he is growing, growing daily; 
Louise is practically standing still. Almost the only 
interest they have in common is the children; the children 
discussed, they usually become silent. When I visited 
them last Easter I could but note how much more, and 
with what greater interest, Robert talked to me than to 
Louise. 

Yes, Louise is happy, and she will doubtless be happy 
so long as the children are small enough to take all of her 
time. But my heart is chilled with fear when I think of 
Louise’s life when the children shall have grown up: 
she will then be still in her prime—and what will there 
then be to fill her lite?) What a narrow, barren life is 
awaiting her! 

And then there is Elsie. She was always a greater 
worry to you than Louise, for you never knew what un- 
expected thing she would next want to do—but how you, 
and all of us, loved and admired her, for she was so ener- 
getic, so brilliant! When she came home from college she 
told you of her desire to enter a technical school to pre- 
pare herself to be an architect. You would not hear of it. 
You begged her not to think of it again, and she, seeing 
how she pained you, dropped the matter. 

You must remember how gloomy, how silent, yes and 
how irritable, the spirited Elsie became during the next 
few weeks. And you must remember—how vividly I 
remember!—that evening in late autumn when Elsie 
came into the library where you and father and I sat 
reading. She was so pale and agitated that she startled 
us all. She said she wanted to talk to you and father. 
You laid aside your book and father his paper, and then 
Elsie poured out her desire—still the same desire, to be 
allowed to prepare herself to be an architect. Never 
before had she spoken of this desire so definitely and 
desperately as now. 

Father at first frowned. ‘‘There’s no need for you to 
work,” he said. “I am quite able to support my daugh- 
ter.’ 

‘‘But earning money is not the chief thing!” cried Elsie. 
“The chief thing is that I feel I must be doing something!” 
And she continued to pour out the necessity she felt to 
work, and continued to plead for your permission. 

You in uttermost dismay besought her to abandon the 
idea; father tried to reason with her; soothingly, indul- 
gently, you both spoke of the wild foolishness of leaving 
our comfortable home for a life of toil—and to my 
fourteen-year-old mind it seemed that Elsie was a fool 
indeed. But she continued to beg; whereupon father, 





declaring that firmness was here the only kindness, vey 
sharply informed her that he would not give her on 
penny for such a purpose. 

Elsie arose, flushed and all a-quiver. “Then I shal 
not take a penny from you!” she cried. “I shall go out i 
the world and make my own way!” 

You and I were dumfounded, but father maintained 
his calm. ‘‘Of course, I can not prevent you from doing 
that,” he said. ‘But will you please tell me what you 
know how to do? What useful thing, I mean—a thing 
a man will pay you decent wages for doing?” 

Elsie did not answer. 

“You are beautiful and accomplished,” father pursued, 
“but you are unskilled. I can hire all the girls I want, 
who will do just as good work as you can, for five dollars 
a week. Out in the market-place of the world, that is 
just about your value. So that’s what you want to es. 
change home for, is it—a dingy, five-dollar-a-week life of 
drudgery!” 

You plead with Elsie, and father threw off his fim, 
hard manner and spoke to her lovingly. For days the 
house was a place of misery, with Elsie in tearful but im. 
potent revolt. In the end she broke down and yielded 
—*‘came to her senses,” as father put it. You and he 
were greatly relieved, and the restoration of peace made 
me happier, too. You showered your affection upon 
Elsie. And that she might not have a chance to brood, 
you carried her off to Florida, though that was a severe 
tux upon father’s business. And that trip did bring her 
some relief, for it was during her stay in Florida that she 
met Henry, who was then just getting over his nervous 
breakdown. Henry was only fairly well-to-do, but he 
had a good start and was energetic and ambitious, and 
you thought marriage would settle Elsie, so you wer 
most happy over the engagement. 


I N WHAT ecstasy Elsie was just before and just after he 
marriage! She was going to be free, free to be active. 
—and the very thought of this restored her old vitality 
Henry used to smile tenderly at Elsie’s plans for the {u- 
ture without saying much, but Elsie was certain be would 
come around to her way of thinking, for he was a man 0! 
the world and he would realize how necessary it was !0! 
the human organism to exercise its faculties. 

But how has it turned out? We all admire Henry. he 
is a thorough gentleman; but when, a few months oT 
marriage, Elsie began to talk about her old plans, sk 
discovered that Henry had father’s ideas and fathers 
firmness. She then loved Henry too much, and stil love 
him too much, to go against his will—and how could se, 
unskilled as father declared her to be, even if she wer 
determined to do so? And so she has had to give sine 
all her life, that old, old dream of hers, and let all ber 
natural powers rust away. 

And ae has there Mans ‘n her life to take the plac 
of her abandoned activity to an energetic, clever age 
Housekeeping? They live in a modern apartment-houx, 
where a great deal of service is furnished by the cate 
ment; and this service, plus that of their one serval 
leaves Elsie practically nothing about the home Lo We. 
Children? As you know, Henry is very ee ia 
he has fine prospects, but his advancement depen : ‘ 
he believes) upon his making a good appearan®, "ri if 
entertaining his associates and Superior. Now si a 
come, though good, is barely sufficient 0 er cave 
position; and so (as Elsie has confided to me) oY Lal 
decided, for the sake of his future, that they cea ae 
ford the luxury of a child until he has won higher place. 


ss gas bom 
Last, there is Harold. Harold, luckily for a Pores 
a boy, and according to accepted standards he 


acc s «. tifate tatereslS 
gained the indisputable right to choose his life’s Play 


Father planned for Harold a business career. 


(Coniinued on page | | 
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THE LAW ON MARY ELIZA 





N MRS. TIM- 

MINS’S family 

were six children: 

Annie, Katie, 

Mary Eliza, Tom, 

Larry and little 
Pete. 

The family was badly 
arranged. Had the boys 
come at the beginning in- 
stead of at the end, it 
would not have mattered 
so much when the iron 
girder fell on Timmins, 
As it was, there were 
only girls to take up the 
burden he so quickly and 
unexpectedly laid down. 

Timmins had been a 
steady man, but his wid- 
ow found few opportuni- 
ties to reflect upon the 
desirable qualities he had 
possessed. Of his fore- 
thought he had left one 
substantial proof: had it 
not been for his life-in- 
surance, it would have 
gone ill with his bereaved 
family. As it was, they 
were able to hold to- 
gether; moved into small- 
er quarters, with their 
mother to look after the 
home. Little Pete was 
perpetually upon her arm 
as she went about her 
household duties; he was 
heavy and exigent. Had 
she ever heard of modern 
methods ot bringing up 
babies, and attempted to 
put them into practise, 
she would undoubtedly 
have been reported by 
neighbors to the police 
orto the S. P. C. C. 

If she put Pete down 
he yelled; she had to 
take him up again; it 
saved time never to re- 
linquish him. Tom and 
Larry were always under 
her feet, husky lads both, 
tumbling and fighting 
upon the floor for sheer 
joy of that strength that 
should some day be turn- 
ed to good account, bar- 
ring accidents, in brick- 
laying or in steel-con- 
struction. But not yet. 

Annie and Katie were 

twins; they were seven- 
teen, and worked in a 
cigarette factory. Mary Eliza was fourteen: she did not 
do much of anything. She had been kept at school until 
she was twelve, and then taken away because there seem- 
ed to be small prospect of her ever finishing. One year 
she had had the measles and had missed promotion; the 
next, though she had caught no diseases, she had some- 
how missed promotion again. The third year she had 
missed it because she had fallen into the habit. 
_ “°Tain’t no earthly use you spendin’ any more time 
in that one grade,” her mother had said, and Mary 
Eliza had agreed with her. No one had reproached her, 
yet every time Mary Eliza’s dull blue eyes fell upon 
her mother, scrubbing, cooking, washing, while she 
dodged Pete’s little red fist aimed at her eye, or gently 
loosened the fingers that gripped the sensitive hairs at 
the back of her neck (Mrs. Timmins did her hair in a 
neat pug on top, with one pin stuck through, but a 
thin, straight fringe always shook itselt down again) she 
experienced a curious tightening of the muscles at her 
throat. 

“Tl mind him!” she offered once. 

Mrs. Timmins laughed. ‘Lord, he’d take the roof 
off’n the house!”’ she said, and went on hanging stock- 
ings upon a line stretched the length of the room. 

“Let me hang ’em,” Mary Eliza suggested, with di- 
minished confidence. 

“I c’n do it twice as quick myself,” her mother mur- 
mured tranquilly, her mouth full of clothes-pins. 

This remark epitomized the whole inadequacy of Mary 

Time was far too precious in the Timmins house- 
hold to admit ot educational experiments. Having been 
tried and found wanting, this member of the family had 
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Mary Elisa's timeshad come, but she could only stand staring stupidly, mouth open 


been tacitly set aside. One night she was mending 
Larry’s trousers with awkwardly crooked red fingers ply- 
ing a rusty needle in and out. 

“Don’t worry your head about éiem,’’ said her sister 
Katie, coming in from the factory. “I'll do ‘em Sun- 
day.” 

‘It she’d only learn me how,” thought the girl sorrow- 
fully, as she put the trousers down. 

When Sunday came Katie took up the waiting work 
blithely, getting out a new bright necdie and making it 
fly to snatches of song. 

Mary Eliza stood over her, motionless and watching, 
idle hands clasped. How pretty Katie was, her soft, 
bright head bent over the coarse sewing, delicate lashes 
sweeping her pale, smooth check. Mary Eliza had stood 
for many moments yesterday gazing in at a florist’s win- 
dow; one special rose that had stood out from among the 
others with a warm, white radiance distinctively its own 
had reminded her of Katie. 

“T wish Katie hadn’t got nothin’ to do but grow an’ 
smell good like that,”’ she had thought wistfully. 

Katie worked so hard all the week rolling up paper 
into cigarettes; it was terrible that on Sunday too she 
must make her fingers fly. 

“Oh!” thought Mary Fliza, moving a step forward, 
her soul yearning toward her sister. “Poor Katie! It’s 
my work she’s doin’. It’s my work she’s got to do.”” Be- 
tween lowered head and dim lamp, her bending shadow 
fell. Katie did not look up. 


“Get out of my light, there’s a good girl,’”’ she said 


patiently. a 
Mary Eliza moved aside. Her heart within her was 
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Bary a dead weight. ‘She's 
ilhieatht doin’ my work,” she re- 
| ie peated to herself. 

/ ‘il “You'd think I might ’a 

Me Hh Mi kep’ out o’ her road, 

| Ati wail when it’s my work she’s 

‘ag ui doin’. 
ai, i! i | The little boys were 
his i i asleep; even Pete had 
i Hi tit dropped off, allowing his 
aN ait | Hy mother a short respite. 
ral al h “You sit right down,”’ 

{ i an ih Annie said to her firmly, 

Aa wil ii Wl ‘an’ give that iron to 

a it me.” 

aaa “Well,” Mrs. Timmins 
acquiesced reluctantly, 
“if you’re set on it. But 
don’t seem’s though 
‘twas right.”” She sank 
into a chair and closed 
her eyes. 

Annie had crisp, curl- 
ing black hair and a vivid 
complexion; there’ was 
decision in her every 
movement; in her curved 
back as she stood at the 
table; in the sharp, short 
raps with which she 
pounded the damp gar- 
ments outstretched upon 
the board. Mary Fhiza 
would have given worlds 
to possess the power of 
)mposing her wishes upon 
her mother thus. She 
moved tentatively —to- 
ward the ironing-table. 

“Annie,” she said tim- 
orously, choosing a mo- 
ment when her sister's 
fingers were occupied in 
straightening a small 
sleeve, and the discon- 
certing iron was lying 
quiescent upon its stand, 
—'Couldn’t I work 
out?” 

Annie's fingers fell 
limply upon the table. 
“Work out?” she asked, 
her dark eyes widening. 
‘““Why, Mary Eliza! 
What could vow do?” 

Mary Eliza’s lower lip: 
dropped vacantly. 
“Dunno,” she admitted, 
adding apologetically, ‘I 
thought maybe I could 
do somethin’.” 

Annie shook her capa- 
ble little head. ‘Ain't no 
need, Mary Eliza,’’ she 
sald kindly. “IT guess we 

can manage to scratch along without.” 

During the next few days Mary Eliza, in the slow 
fashion that, was habitual to her, turned the foregoing 
over and over in her mind. Her attitude toward her 
fellow beings was one of such conscious inferiority that 
she gave to their lightest words her utmost of considera- 
tion. 

“T don’ know as I could do anything,” she concluded 
nervously. ‘I don’t know as there's anybody would 
hire me, anyway.” 

Obviously that channel of activity was blocked; she 
must evolve some other, and she must do it alone. It 
was of absolutely no use to consult further the members 
of her family. 

She crept about unnoticed amid the chatter of the 
girls, the peremptory shoutings of the undisciplined little 
boys, the fretting of the obstreperous Pete, furtively 
awaiting her chances to take up some small share of the 
burden of existence. There were a few things she could 
do—things that required neither speed nor skill. She 
knew enough to drag a soapy rag over the floor, crawling 
on hands and knees; to avoid gently the gambols of her 
brothers, who welcomed her uproariously as a bear in 
this position, though they had no use for her upright; 
to bring a hod of coal for the stove, rejoicing when it 
bent her over sideways and turned her face purple, be- 
cause on these occasions it was full; to keep away from 
the crockery, which she was likely to break, and put the 
crude strength of her elbow into the scouring of pots 
and pans. Of such things neither Mary Eliza nor any 
one else took much account. They did themselves, with- 
out calling into requisjtiep the laborioys and painful 
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processes of a mind that was reckoned unadapted to any 
Jabor not purely mechanical. | 

Sometimes she thought of school with a passing regret; 
of the rows of eager faces, the sun coming in at the win- 
dows, the flower-pot on the teacher’s desk; the joyful 
outpouring of her schoolmates into the street at recess. 
She had enjoyed observing their games, huddled in Win- 
ter in a plaid shawl, her skimpy braids sticking straight 
out behind. Even to the uncritical standards of Public 
School 63, Mary Eliza was “funny lookin’. Since she 
had never offered to join in the play of the others, they 
had regarded her as a curious creature who did not care 
for play, and had let her severely alone. She had not 
had to submit to persecutions; there was about Mary 
Eliza—mental inefficiency, uptilted frocks, pigtails and 
all—something of quiet submission to fate which kept 
the jokers off. 

Each Autumn when school reopened she had mourned 
secretly the loss of those who, brushing shoulders with 
her, had yet never been her companions; the freckled 
Pats and Norahs, the swarthy Antars and Nazulahs, the 
liquid-eyed Maddalenas and Pietros, the sharp-featured 
Rachaels and Abrahams of the year before. 

All had gone higher; all but Mary Eliza, and a new 
set had come in their places, who likewise would move 
on in their turn. Yet had it not been for her mother’s 
dictum, the wisdom of which there was no disputing, 
he would still have sat on at the ink-stained desk, whose 
ancient woodwork had been embellished by many sur- 
reptitiously wielded knife-blades, and upon which, in 
delicious terror, she too had dared to carve a wavering 
M.; she would still have been holding open before her 
bewildered and peering eyes the geography with its 
mystifying lists of products, the arithmetic with its 
erratic combinations of figures arbitrarily arranged, the 
grammar with its amazing rules to govern every minute, 
negligible part of speech; its quotations by the score, 
offered for dissection: 


They name thee before me, 
A knell to mine ear; 

A shudder comes o’er me— 
Why wert thou so dear? 


This and similar despairing sentiments had indeed 
caused shudders of sympathetic gloom to travel up and 
down Mary Eliza’s spine, but she had never succeeded 
in analyzing or parsing any one of the stanzas that em- 
bodied them. 

It took a great deal of painful effort to bring her per- 
ception of the domestic situation into definite shape. 
Day after day she sat down to her dinner in silence, a 
sharp furrow hetween her brows. Annie and Katie were 
away; her mother ate little; so did the boys by compari- 
son with herself. 

“It’s me she has to cook for,’’ decided Mary Eliza. 
“Tt’s me eats the most.” 

She tried to curb her appetite, knowing that the food 
she refrained from tasting would come in handy at 
some other time. But she felt so “‘gone” and miscrable 
and her mother urged her so cordially that she ended 
by giving in. 

“T wisht I was away daytimes, like Annie an’ Katie,” 
reflected Mary Eliza, grudging every mouthful, yet un- 
conscionably hungry the while. 


W ANDERING out disconsolately one day after the 

meal was concluded, she observed a pair of well- 
nourished dray horses eating their dinners contentedly out 
of canvas bags. The feeding of horses presented a simpler 
problem than the feeding of half-grown girls. That 
night she dreamed that she was munching grain out of a 
similar bag. Her mother had hung it over her ears by a 
string, with a look of infinite relief. Mary Eliza’s nose 
was buried in its depths . . . she could not breathe. . . 
she was suffocating. ... Yet she would not cry out, 
for that look on her mother’s face. 

She woke and lay rigid, beads of sweat standing out 
on her forehead. The gray dawn was filtering in at the 
window, desolate and colorless, a thing without form 
and void, belonging neither to darkness nor to light. 
She could just make out the outline of her sister Annie 
lying beside her, one arm over her head. In another 
corner of the little room, lost among shadows, her mother 
and Katie slept, with Pete between them. The door 
into the kitchen was open; she heard a restless shuffling, 
an unconscious grunt. Tom must have kicked Larry, or 
Larry, Tom; they occupied the sofa, feet to feet. 

“They're gettin’ awful big,” thought Mary Eliza. 
“Can’t lay like that much longer. Wisht I was away 
nights,” she concluded duly. 

What visions of expansion this idea opened! Herself 
away, the boys could use her bed; Annie could have 
their sofa all to herself. . . 

“Wisht I was away daytimes,”’ Mary Eliza recapitu- 
“an? [| wisht I was away nights.” Fora 


‘ated slowly, : way 
noment she lay still. Then in a divine flash. she. who 
had never been able to cope with figures, solved a great 
problem. “Pm goin’ to be away all the time,” she de- 
cided, with a smile of high courage, and got up. 


She had no fear that her mother and sisters would 
wake: they had earned their sleep. As she dressed, the 
light grew stronger: with swift and certain impercept- 
bleness it penetrated the corners. Mary Eliza inadver- 
tently glimpsed Katie's head pressing the pillow; her 
ves “devoured for an mmstant the fine, cool texture of 
it t beloved forehead, with its heart-breaking curls. 
She, the younger, felt like a mother to Katie. — 

“Oh!” the weak “ cried out, don’t seem’s though 

: er nohow. 
i v grarep site asia’: her wavering spirit was stayed by 
the impersonal, bright stare; he fumbled for his thumb. 
This was the danger signal; she had no time to lose. In 
other instant she stood shivering in the passage. Lean- 
ae fagainst the door she had closed with her own hand, 


she rubbed up against it like a stray cat. 


“Good-by,” she whispered hoarsely. “‘Good-by, all 
of youse.” : 

The strect had an unfamiliar early-morning look; the 
pavement felt cold to her feet. Mary Eliza had taken 
nothing with her. There would be plenty where she 
was going. 

“They'll gi’ me a bath,” she muttered, “an’ put other 
clo’s on me.” 

Her plan was well defined. She would walk until she 
was a safe distance away, then she would stop and ask 
to be directed to the nearest police-station. There she 
could obtain the information that she lacked. By the 
time that she was very hungry she thought that she had 
walked far enough. 


UT whom to ask? And how explain her need? Here 
was an unexpected difficulty. She had not realized 
how terribly she should dislike speaking toa stranger. She 
was just passing a great, red warehouse; before it a man 
was busily unloading boxes from a truck. He had a 
fresh, pleasant face, and slung the boxes about as though 
the exercise of his muscles were a pleasure to him. For 
fully a quarter of an hour she hung undecided at a dis- 
tance, then she drew nearer. 
“Hello, Maggic!” said the young man genially, per- 
ceiving her. ‘Goin’ to school?” 
Mary Eliza’s shy heart warmed. Maggie was as good 


‘a name as any other. 


‘No,’ she answered timidly, shaking her head. ‘‘Po- 
lice-station. Where is it?” 

He stared at her in surprise. “Somebody belongin’ to 
her in trouble,” he thought; ‘‘father likely.”’ 

“You go right around that corner,” he said aloud, 
“an’ then it’s the fourth block up, to the left. One, two, 
three, four. See?” 

She nodded, and with mumbled thanks, hurried off. 
She could hear him whistling a song with which she was 
familiar—“Just Before the Battle, Mother.” It gave 
her a sinking feeling in the pit of her stomach, and she 
ran faster to be rid of it the sooner. 

The police-station was a dim, uninviting building 
through whose door had been pouring for hours a mot- 
ley procession of the night-sweepings of the city’s streets, 
the petty criminals, the prowlers of both sexes, and the 
merely drunk, each in charge of an officer of the law. 
At the moment of her breathless arrival 1t was opening 
to admit a policeman who held by the hand a fat young- 
ster about three years old. Mary Eliza. slipping in be- 
hind them, joined the bedraggled occupants of a bare 
room containing a couple of benches and a large desk, 
behind which, pencil on ear and spectacles on nose, a 
police sergeant sat slumped down in a swivel chair, 
writing. Looking around her, Mary Eliza saw the po- 
liceman behind whom she had entered, on his knees he- 
fore the small, strayed citizen he had conveyed in, his 
ear bent anxiously to the child’s mouth. 

‘“T can’t make out a word,” he said to a fellow officer 
helplessly, “‘an’ him talkin’ a whole string, too! Ain't it 
a shame, when he knows just what he wants to say? I 
bet he thinks I’m a fool.” 

‘Take him to the matron,” suggested the other. 
‘She'll understand his lingo, see if she don’t! She’s onto 
all that kind of gaff.” 

They turned toward one of the several doors that led 
out of the room, and Mary Eliza decided to follow them, 
with no especial purpose but to keep the little boy in 
sight. There was something about the way the tassel 
hung sideways on his red worsted cap that suggested 
the head-gear of Tom and Larry; it was a familiar touch 
in the midst of strange and intimidating surroundings. 

Once inside the matron’s room, Mary Eliza hugged the 
wall, standing first on one foot, thenon the other. Luck- 
ily no one questioned her right of entry; no one, in fact, 
paid any attention to her at all. Her eyes, generally 
narrow and dull, widened with something between won- 
der and terror; wonder that she, Mary Eliza, a creature 
imbecile, purposeless, utterly without initiative, should 
suddenly have begun to juggle with destiny and make 
herself arbiter of her own fate; terror at the rapid se- 
quence of events immediately following the initial step. 

The matron, a respectable, elderly woman in rusty 
black. having made friends with thc small boy by means 
of an alluring stick of yellow-and-white-striped lemon 
candy which he grasped in sticky fingers, and the tracks 
of which were visible all around his mouth, looked up 
triumphantly at the policeman. 

“He went out with his daddy,” she explained. “His 
daddy starts off carly, an’ Teddy likes to ride on the 
cart. He must ’a’ got tired ridin’, and climbed down. I 
guess he’s daddy’s boy all right! Leave him here with 
me till his daddy comes. ’Twon’t be long. I’ll fix him 
up some warm milk. You'd like to stay with me, Teddy, 
wouldn’t you?” 

She spoke in an even, unmodulated tone which in- 
spired her visitor with confidence. He nodded solemnly 
and the officer smiled. 

“Now don’t it beat all,” he murmured, “how vou got 
that out o’ him. All right, I’ll leave him; guess he don't 
need me.” 

Mary Eliza’s time had come. The policeman was 
going; Teddy was busy with his candy; there was no 
one else; in another moment the floor would be hers. 
When the matron turned toward her with questioning 
face, however, though she had been expecting just this 
and had believed herself prepared, no words would come 
to her lips. She could only stand staring stupidly 
mouth open. 

“Daffy,” thought the woman. Aloud she said kindly 
“Want anythin’, little girl?” 

Slowly the blood came back to Mary Eliza’s heart. 
First “Maggie,” then “little girl”! The world was not 
such a dreadful place after all. She sure did want some- 
thing, and want it bad. This woman would help her, if 


she could only tell! Gulping once or twice, she brought 
out the words: 


“Please, ’m, I wants to be put in one o’ them 

A look of pity came into the woman’s f ; 
came over eet Kliza and bent quite close are. She 

“Poor child!” she said. “Ain’t yoy : 
your own?” oer home oj 

‘Oh, yes, ma’am,”’ returned Mary F] 
“IT got a good home. { 
them homes.” 

The matron looked utterly bewildered. ae 
believing that the conlision We acl Be, Eliza, 
ability to be articulate, went on apologetically: ack of 

‘One o’ them homes as has girls walkin’ out inal 
two an’ two, with their hair cut.” Da line 

The chiid spoke in a low, even tone, she 
still; yet a flood of emotions stirred the mat 
uated breast. She could see with the cye 
the long, orderly procession, clad in calico 
uality of the faces lost under the institution hats 
The mother in her uttered a fierce protest when «h, 
cried out: €D she 

‘You wouldn’t like to have your hair cy!” 

Mary Eliza’s lids did not flutter. 

“Oh, yes, ma’am,” she returned pati tT ys 
the send to me.”’ patiently. “It's a 

All the same to her! In those few word 
consciously, Mary Eliza showed that 
the burden of the child that is different. 

‘Why don’t you stay in your own h 
school?” suggested the matron. 

A faint smile showed at the corners of Mary Elia’ 
mouth. She shook her head. ‘I been to schoo! ” che sail 

The matron understood the connotation, — ‘i 

“You'd orter have a doctor,” she said eagerly, “4p' 
see what’s kcepin’ you back.” a 

Mary Eliza drew her brows together in an effort of 
memory. She recalled certain jokes in the comic Sun. 
day supplements. One especially about going to “Pro. 
fessor Cut It,” if you were dull and stupid, and lett 
him discover whether you had things the matter wi 
your throat and nose. 

“T ain’t got adanoys,” she assured the matron. “Tn 
healthy.” 

‘“What’s your ma doin’?’’ the latter said suddenly 
“Lettin’ you travel round lookin’ for homes an’ such?” 

The indignation cf her tone did not escape Man 
Eliza. 

‘‘She don't know,” she answered. “I didn’t let on,” 

A light began to break on the matron. 

“Why, child,” she said seriously, “your mother'll he 
worried to death. You better go right back this very 
minute.” 

Mary Eliza did not move. 

‘“There’s Annie,’ she said slowly, “an’ Katie, an’ Tom, 
an’ Larry, an’ little Pete. I ain’t a-goin’.” 

There was something unbreakable in the calm deter. 
mination of her tone. The matron summoned all her 
tact. 

“Stay here with me till I get off duty,” she invited. 
“We'll go to your ma an’ talk it all over ’bout the home.” 

There was a moment’s pause. Then: 

‘“T ain’t a-goin’,”’ said Mary Eliza. 

The matron was discouraged. 

‘Well, what are you goin’ to do?” she temporized. 

“T’ll be goin’,”’ said Mary Eliza with a certain dignity. 
‘An’ thank you kindly, ma’am.” She made an awkward 
courtesy. 

At that moment the door opened; a young woman 
with disheveled hair looked in. Mary Eliza took ad- 
vantage of this diversion to slip out. When the matron 
looked about for her she was gone. 

By afternoon it was a dejected little figure that was 
slinking along side streets with dragging feet. 

‘Ain't nothin’ to be done,” thought Mary Fla. 
‘They can’t cut nothin’ out o’ me. I’m healthy. / go! 
lo stay like Tam” Yt was not a cheering thought. 
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T WAS a Spring day; there was a feel of buds in the 


air. Here in the narrow, crooked alleys there were 
no trees. Mary Fliza’s steps began to seek more open 
spaces. She had reached a broad avenue. and had jus 


discovered a breath of green along the delicate twigs 0! 
a maple, when suddenly a sight met her eyes that caused 
her knees to tremble. For out of dimmest distance they 
were coming toward her; and the sunlight made of thet 
featureless faces little spots and dabs of light: marching 
in orderly procession, two and two, they appeared, loom- 
ing larger and Jarger—a regiment—no, a whole amy, 
and all of little sisters. In another moment she woul 
hear the rhythmic music of their steps on the sidewalk; 
they would be upon her; she would fling herself inte 
their midst and close her eyes . . . they would bear her 
up in their arms; they would sweep her along with Se 
into the great, welcoming home; she would have a bath, 
and have her hair cut, and have other clothes on her, 
and eat breakfast . . . breakfast or dinner. - - a 
was it? She could not quite remember. And amid ‘i 
crowds of children she would be mercifully lost Bsa ai 
lowed up .. . free from problems. . . with others ? 
do her thinking for her, others better fitted for 1t 
she . . . and she would be so good, and so grateful, I 
maybe there would be some work for her . . . some 0 
the cleaning. ti es 
Mary Eliza, putting out a groping hand, steadied a 
self against a tree and dashed the mist from ae 
She could see quite clearly now. Nota dozen feet ay ; 
from her were the leaders of the line, two tmy BT 
much smaller than the others. They were d ont 
gray, and at their sides their little red hands apa ‘ ; 
They were of a size, and one had hazel dig j set 
brown. One was pale, and one rosy; pee 
serene, quite contented; they were not te ‘ni 
they had no mothers, but that the sky bare ut: in 
that in the park maybe the Te ass the poss 
che : an to 
cheerful, husky voices they a sued on page 4 
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LOCHINVAR 


AFTER SIR WALTER Scott 


H, A young Texas steer has come out of the west, 
Through all the wide border his breed was the best; 
And save for the branding, he blemish had none, 
Though fretted and thirsty he came on the run. 
His price in Chicago ere slaughtered and dressed 
Was just thirteen cents—as the drover confessed. 


But the price did not stay when the killing was done; 
It grew like a river, abated for none; 

And ere he arrived at the butchzrman’s gate, 

Neat packed in a bag, and not quite up to weight, 
His price had ascended, for, slaughtered and dressed, 
It was twenty per pound, as the packers confessed. 


But when he had entered in Netherby Hall, 
Past cook and past butler and waitress and all, 
The father spoke up with a naughty bad word, 
And even the grandma said faintly : “Absurd!” 
For the price of the roast. cooked, flavored and dressed, 
Was thirty-five per, as the housewile confessed. 





NIX 


AFTER A. C. SWINBURNE 


Ao’ nothing more of me, Sweet; 
All I can give you I give. 
Heart of my heart, had I more, 
More would be laid at your feet; 
But it's expensive to live. 
Let alone trying to soar. 


Tis my last dollar I give— 
Don’t try to touch me for more; 
I’ve not a single cent, Sweet, 
It’s so expensive to live! 
Prices continue to soar; 
Think of the high cost of meat! 


I have but love, and naught more; 
I can but work for you, Sweet; 
He that hath wealth, let him give, 
I can not help you to soar; 
I but buy shocs for your feet. 
Here where it costs so to live. 


AIL to thee, blithe grocer! 
‘Tis against my will, 

I would have thee know, sir, 
That I pay thy bill; 


Higher still and higher 
Rates thou daily wringest; 
Useless is my tre 


Sending all my gold to thy rapacious till. 


At each price thou springest— oz 
And stinging still dost smile, and smiling ever stingest: 








SIGH NO MORE, LADIES 
AFTER Wa. SHAKESPEARE 


G'GH no more, ladies, sigh no more, 
Tradesmen deceive you ever: 
The price of eggs is sure to soar. 
It will be constant never; 
Then sigh not so, but let it go 
And be ye blithe and bonny; 
Just let your husbands bear the wo 
And call for money, money. 


Sing no more ditties. sing no mo’e; 
Economy’s confusion; 

The price of meats will ebb and flow, 
And hens are in collusion. 

Men eat, you know! Then sigh not so, 
But be you blithe and bonny: 

Your husband’s incomes gaily blow 
And call for money, money. 





















WINTER 
AFTER Wa. SHAKESPEARE 


HEN icicles hang by the wall, 
And Mike the milkman blows his 
nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And frozen postmen leave the mail, 
When clothes cost much and food is high, 
This Winter marvel meets my eye: 

To wit, 
The iceman without shame 
Makes daily rounds, his price the same. 





TO A GROCER 
AFTER PERCY BYSSHE SHEILEY 


In thy golden butter, 
In thy sugar-bin. 
Deeds I dare not utter. 


Thou dost do, and grin. -— 
There's no competition In this town we re tn. 


A pale purple grouch or 


Rage will dim my sight, 
When I read your voucher 


For the check I write. 
Thou art unseen, but 
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ON HIS BROKENESS 
AFTER JOHN MILTON 
THEN I consider how my salary’s spent. 
Long ere it’s due, and nothing put aside. 
E’en my insurance, which till death should hide, 
Is mortgaged useless, though my soul was bent 
To keep it in reserve and so present 
A true account when debtors come to chide. 
“Why want more clothes; doth not our love abide?” 
I fondly asked. But Mary, to prevent 
That question, quickly answers, “But we need 
The clothes to keep you true to us; who best 
Wears a lace voke, she pleases best.” My state 
Of mind can be imagined! So I speed 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest. 


My credit serves—let debtors stand and wait. 








QUATRAIN 


AFTER R. LL. STEVENSON 


T IS very hard to think 

The world is full of meat and drink, 
With prices going up, apace, 

In every Christian market -place. 















vet T hear thy shrill delight. 
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| YS BIB AND TUCKER 


The When, How and Why of Baby’s Clothes from 
the Doctor’s Point of View 


BY B. WALLACE HAMILTON, M.D. 


——————.-_ 
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Hamilton, tlt ts helping to keep diordreds at Neco Yort 
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pinned diaper. Baby's legs and arms ought to have tree 
motion. Skirts should not be too long, heavy or bulky. 
The weight of the clothes should be suspended from the 
shoulder, in this way avoiding any restriction of the waist. 

All materials for baby’s clothes should be yielding, in 
order to prevent any irritation of the delicate skin. The 
materials should also be porous in order to ventilate and 
properly evaporate any perspiration. 

If baby’s clothes are soft, light and porous, they will 
be warm as well. Warm coverings do not necessarily 
mean heavy coverings, but warmth means that you must 
cover baby completely from his chubby neck to his fat 
Wrists and his cunning toes. He hasn’t the power to re- 
sist cold that we older folks have, so he must be kept 
warm in cool weather. Remember that clothes of loose 
texture and loosely worn are warmer because of the air 
they retain. 

Dressing and undressing baby is something of an 
ordeal for him, and his wearing apparel should be so 
simple in its make-up that dressing may be accomplished 
quickly and with the least possible handling. Those turn- 
ings and twistings from back to stomach in dressing baby 
‘re fatiguing, and should be done away with as far as 
possible by having no unnecessary garments. 

Of all materials, woolen or merino (which is partly 
Woolen) goods are the best for baby’s undergarments in 
cool weather. These can be obtamed with a mixture of 
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wool may also be worn. 

The abdominal band should be of fine, soft flannel 
five inches wide and twenty inches long. It should be 
cut on the bias to increase its elasticity and should never 
be hemmed. It should be rolled smoothly around the 
abdomen and sewed, not fastened with safety-pins. The 
only object of a band is to hold the cord dressing in place 
and to protect the navel until it is completely healed. Its 
function is not to prevent rupture; in fact, a too-tight 
binder tends to produce rupture, sometimes interferes 
with respiration, often causes indigestion and vomiting 
and infrequently prolapse of the rectum. When the 
navel has completely healed,the flannel band has served 
its purpose and should be discarded for a knit abdominal 
band of stockinet with straps over the shoulder. This 
protects the abdomen from chilling. It is seamless, circu- 
Jar and long enough to cover the abdomen and a consid- 
erable part of the chest. To the lower edge are attached 
two tabs for pinning the diaper. This is worn until the 
baby is two years of age. 

Diapers can be made of cotton, linen diaper cloth, or 
cotton stockinet. Cotton is more absorbent and, of 
course, heavier, while linen is cooler and less bulky, 
making it more suitable for Summer and where chafing is 
present. Never use flannel for diapers, Cotton stockinet 
is soft and fits the waist and hips readily, resulting in 

[Continued on page 493] 
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The weight of the clothes should be suspended 
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. OOk what I drew!’ Reginald Duncan. President 
of the Senior class, Kappa Phi, and expert 
in evading the law with his father’s touring- 
car, ruefully surveyed a white card with his 
own name in the middle and the name of a girl 
in the lower left-hand corner. 

Too full for utterance, his disciple. Maxwell Briton, 
stroked a pompadour that was the replica of Duncan's. 
Indeed young Duncan had set the Spring fashions at the 
Riverdale High School for sieek, wet-looking pompa- 
dours, white serge trousers with a peculiar hip cut sug- 
gesting hidden treasure, jail-stripe outing coats and little 
round white mushroom caps. 

The two cynics rolled cigarettes and sighed wearily. 

“Amy Lurton! Gee!” lamented Duncan. ‘] sure did 
draw a wallflower! I bet a hundred her skirts measure 
four yards around. She's the limit. Sort of poor rela- 
tion, y’ know. of the Burgesses, forty-second cousin or 
something. She’s scared stitl if you get within forty 
yards of her. Waltzed with her once. Sophomore class 
party. Say! It was like waltzing with a chunk of ice! 
I won’t take her! I don’t care if it is the class party and 
ald Bean Bags is nutty on being social!”’ 

“You sure got a crush over Sue!” Briton lazily jingled 
his monthly allowance. ‘Who drew Sue?” 

Duncan flicked the ash from his cigarette in a devilish 
sporty fashion, "Who? That rube, John Henderson! 
Think of him and Suzette Martin! Wow! Ain't it herce? 
It’s too much! I'll buy him off! See ‘f I don’t.” 


T HAS now to be recorded that the “rube.”’ John 
Henderson. spent his mornings, evenings and Sat- 
urdays in the Suburban Dry Goods Store. Left an orphan 
at six years, he had persisted in living on, though no one 
in all the world had wanted him. In grudging exchange 
for his labor he had from the age of twelve been handed 
out coin of the realm and bought himself bread. a place 
to lie down at mght, a few clothes. and what he learned 
in eight grades and four years at high school. 

It angered him that he was different. Even his hair 
was not like that of the other icllows. Instead of lying 
back flat. according to approved fashion, it stood up and 
curled around in little cow-licks all over his head. And 
it was red. His bands were too big. He himself was too 
big. He loomed up, according to his own phrase, bke 
a telegraph-pole, an unlovely telegraph-pole. animated 
with unwanted life. possessed of hungers not understood, 
and he was twenty-one. 

He had slept poorly the Friday night before Reginald 
Duncan, a half-burned cigarette in his ringed hand, leaned 
over the counter. “Say.” said the elegant one, with a 
Sherlock Holmes air of mystery. “you've got an jnvila- 
tion to the class party with a certain name in the lower 
left-hand corner. Well now—you see. what's it worth 
to you to let the young lady go with me?” 

Duncan straightened himself for argument. but he was 
saved the trouble. A queer, twisted smile played about 
Henderson's thin lips. 

Help vourself," he said. “Take her. You're welcome.” 

“What do you mean! J guess you must have thought 
there was some mistake that vou drew Suzette Martin.” 

“Oh, I don’t know " 

“Now what do you mean by that?” 

“Well, she ain’t my style!’ Henderson knew better 
than to say “ain’t,” but he was all at once primitive, a 
savage. “I don't like her. I don’t want her.” 

Staggered, Duncan turned away: then he remembered 
that his father was president of the village board and 
owner of a new sixty-horse-power 1913 model. “How 
much,” he asked, with the elegant. low-voiced ingratia- 
tion that he supposed to be employed by a first-class 
gambler. ‘how much is it worth to you?” . 

The boy who worked for his money leaned from his 
great height over the counter. “Say, he said, his eyes 
green under his savage hair, “it ain't August. but any dog 
that shows signs of madness has to Wear a muzzie all the 
year round. Understand? And they ain't allowed in this 
store.” With elaborate courtesy he began measuring 
denim for a countrywoman with a basket over her arm. 

Confused. Duncan backed away, but remembered 
again that he was responsible fora name in the lower left- 
hand corner of a card in his pocket. “Oh, Henderson,"’ he 
whispered, “I drew Amy Lurton. 

“Cut it out.” The vooce was sharp as the shears that 
cut the denim. “Tm not in society.’ 





HAT night he thought about it as he lay in his hired 
aL room. Who was she, Amy Lurton, other than the 
‘rl who sat beside him in English Lit? Wasn’t she the 
‘>| who paid him at the back door when he cut Bur- 
aan lawn last Summer? If she had been invited toa 
a y maybe she'd be foolish enough to want to go. She 
one like such a little kid. 


WALLFLOWERS 


A Gentle Little Story for Lovers and for Those Who Have Loved 


BY HELEN BAKER PARKER 


Full-Page Illustration by Alice Barber Stevens 


The night of the class party, Amy was dressing in her 
little back room next that of kind Katy. Mulligan, her 
second cousin's servant. 

By tipping the little round glass back and forth Amy 
could see her small, pale face and slender throat, her too 
full sleeves. the pale pink, much-washed ribbon sash, 
the very full skirt. She took off a petticoat, and the 
effect. was certainly more stylish; yet the skirt was full, 
cruelly full. With a little sigh she tipped the glass 
straight again. After all. her hair was good. She 
couldn't help knowing that. The soft yellow masses of it 
rippled away from her broad white brow and lay in a big, 
soft figure eight at the back of her head. 

Katy knocked softly at the door and came in. “Wear 
this.’ she said, holding up a chain of pale pink beads that 
twinkled softly in the hght. ‘‘They are the color of your 
cheeks. dear, and have you got a’ op'ry coat?” 

“Oh, mercy no! It’s warm—sce, Katy, how pretty they 
are on my throat! I've got such a funny little hollow 
here where my neck ends and they help fill it up. But I 
don’t need a coat. Why, it’s June?” 

“You got to have a wrap. You can’t go in s‘ciety 
without a wrap! I'll see if I got something.” 

She disappeared for a moment and returned with a 
bundle, out of which, as she unwrapped it, fell something 
like a white cloud. 

“My mother’s shawl.” said Katy. 

“Oh!” whispered Amy. fingering the soft) mesh and 
silken fringe. “Wasn't it lovely, Katy. to have a mother?” 

Thev tried the shawl in various ways, but there seemed 
nothing to do but turn it cornerwise, and even then the 
fringed point hung far down over Amy's full white skirt. 

“It looks old-fashioned.” lamented Katy, “‘but it 
looks ke vou.” 

“T guess I am old-fashioned. don’t you think, Katy?” 

“You may be old-fashioned, but I don't) know— 
there’s something about you—vyou're so littl and your 
hair is so goldv—" A lump came suddenly in Katy’s 
throat —which is the way some people felt when they 
looked at little Amy. 

Far off to the front of the great house a bell rang 
clamorously as though pushed with a powerful hand. 

“Oh, he’s come. Katy!” 

"Tis Twili let him in, n’ do you keep him waiting a 
litle while. Tis good fer thim.” 

For the good of his soul John Henderson sat alone in the 
silent house. A small gilt chair creaked under him as he 
suirred, embarrassed; and he noticed how Jarge his feet 
were against the little white figures on an Oriental rug. 
He lifted a hand that appeared suddenly to have turned 
10 lead and tried vainly to smeoth back his hatr. 

Then he looked up and saw what appeared to him like 
a picture he had seen once long ago. At the mullicned 
window on the landing of the great stairway was the 
figure of a woman in flowing white. Faintest rose pink 
Was at her waist. her slender throat, and in her checks. 
Over her head was a crown of gold. Holding his breath 
he looked up-and then--he saw the picture coming 
down. It came into the room and sat down opposite him, 
almost lost in the depths of a Colonial davenport. 

Presently. after a little silence. the picture said, ‘Per- 
haps we'd better go.” 

They went out the wide door and down the steps. 

“IT ought to have a carriage,” acknowledged the 
young man. 

“A carriage? Oh. mercy no! On a night like this? 
And they smell so close and queer. I went in one once 
to a funeral.” 

Unaccustomed comfort filled the boy's heart—content 
and other feelings he did not analyze. 

“IT wish I danced better,” she lamented. 

‘I expect to’step all over everything. I always do.” 
He made the announcement quite without emotion. He 
was merely stating a fact. “I haven’t danced but once 
—class party it was—since I was a kid. We danced a 
good deal at the orphan asylum.” 

“Oh! Oh! Vow’re one—too?” 

She looked up at him and he looked down at her. They 
didn’t know just how it happened, but all in a moment 
they were walking arm in arm. He started to speak, but 
swallowed instead. Then, ‘‘There’s a lot of new dances I 
don't know.” 

“T, too. But we can waltz.” 

“Yes, we waltzed to beat the band—at the—when I 
was a kid.” 

When they reached the Suburban Club, where the class 
party was to be held, the four cabs of the town were doing 
a rush business. The limousines and touring-cars of 

the class president and others favored of the gods sport- 
ively scraped the curb as elegant youths in their own or 
parental evening clothes, and fashionable Alf Alphas 
with long dangling bags and white slippers, jumped gaily 
to the pavement. 











SS 


“TI expect to step all over evervthing.” 
son reiterated the fact as though it anil A . ib 
be overlooked. rae 
There were new dances, during which they sat by they r 
saving unimportant things about nothing in particu 
And they waltzed. : 
Once, as they whirled by, the elegant Duncan asked 
Suzette Martin, with whom he was sitting out the p : 
ber, what she knew about that. Uncomprehendin th 
two to whom life had been good looked at Amy. ai 
rosy, gold-wreathed face uplifted. and the tal] on 
god, who appeared to be stepping on nothing at al, 
Amy and John went home early. | 
To the place where she lived the distance as a bir! 
flies was not far; but as a lover walks it was a long way 
By accident they chose the longer way. : 
It was June and the moon was full. Her white ngers 
were on his arm; little curling wisps of her hair bly 
against his shoulder. She was so little. Her head came 
not so very much higher than his heart. He though: 
about it curiously as they went by “the lot,” where th 
little boys played ball. The white skirts of her. te 
floating white shawl with its fringe flowing about bs 
sleeve, the gleaming of her fair hair—it was again thy 
picture she had seemed when she came down the gre: 
staircase. And he knew all at once that it was the men- 
ory of his mother. . . 


*S@ HALL you stay in Riverdale this Summer?” s 

was saying, and her voice stirred deeper into men. 
ory until it was like another voice closed over with the 
hard, loveless mantle of cruel years. 

It mattered! Even the least amount it mattered wheth- 
er he went or stayed, whether he lived or died. whether 
he was good or bad! 

“No,” he said, and his voice sounded in his own eas 
like the voice of a stranger. ‘‘No, I’m going to the city. 
1 have a position—JI didn't really make up my mind to 
take it until just—to-day. It’s hard work and lots oft. 
But they say there’s a chance of rising—after a while. 
Will you be here?”’ 

‘‘No—I—you see my cousin’s wife has been very goo! 
to give me a home all this time; but I am through nos 
and I’m going into the city too. I’ find something to do. 
It does seem, doesn’t it. as though when we get through 
high school we ought to be able to do something iis 
necessary, and—we can’t go to college? But I dont 
think that I am prepared for anything special. I hope 
I can find something in a library or an art store, [luv 
pictures so! Do you?” 

“Yes. Some especially!” 

“What kind?” . 

“Well, I don’t know as I could tell you. Pictures— 

“I know. You can’t put it in words. Men are # 
different from women. My cousin Will, now, he likes 
such different things from his wife. They seem happy, 
though, together-——”’ 

She fell silent and they walked on so fora little way. 
The warm air was full of the perfume of roses. A mynid 
twinkling stars seemed near and sentient. Shadows ¢: 
blowing leaves made a living path for their feet. . 

And then—they did not know how it happened—the; 
were talking about themselves. He was telling to bet 
what he had never voiced in speech: his ambition. 
his early dreams, his vain endeavors. Once he ha 
meant to be President—but that was when he wa: 
little boy. 4 

And she told for the first time what she remembered! 
a day when there were white flowers swaying on @ white 
door; and how once she thought she would be an actress 
But that, too, was a long time ago, when she was Just 3 
little girl. : 

He laid his hand over the white fingers on his pi i 
they walked on, silent again. He knew the nse an - 
of the dress over her heart. He felt the beating aa 
wrist, felt it in his own veins. It was as eae : 
had been walking on the shore of some unguess He 
whose tides had risen and borne them out. 

They came to her door and stood a momen 
white light. 

‘“Good-by,” she whispered. aby.” He 

“Good night, Amy, not good-by. Not goot-) ale 
was holding both her hands and looking down 
face. : i 
“Good night,” they breathed again. together. 

She opened the door and went In. eee 

He nae down the walk, stumbling a little with strange, 
half-comprehended emotions. 

He looked back once. She was standing at es mie 
window on the landing of the stairs. For 4 ee r 
stood, holding his hat in his hands. He was ene 
Amy, and he was seeing the future, the 10-mort 
dreams. 
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AN OATH OF OFFICE 
FOR BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM 


HE Justice of the Peace took a look at the 
young man and young woman on the other 
side of the table and then began to search 
through his pockets. 

He drew out large bundles of greasy and 

grimy blank forms—affidavits, summonses, 

capiases, replevins. He shuffled them and shook them. 
The object of his explorations did not reveal itself. 

A constable, in a far corner, ceased reading his news- 
paper; called out “You took it with you when you went 
down to the boat for that couple that wouldn’t come up 
here;”’ and resumed reading. 

“So, Jimmy,” said the Justice of the Peace. 

A hat lay, top-up, on the table. This hat the Justice 
of the Peace capsized. Its inside leather band he tugged 
and loosened. Results! A folded frayed fragment of 
printed paper dropped out. The Justice of the Peace 
rescued it, and put on his glasses. 

“Stand up,” he said to the young man and young wom- 
an standing on the other side of the table. They re- 
mained standing. 

“Vou!” said the Justice of the Peace to the young man, 
and began reading from the fragment of paper. 

He read for nearly a minute, dovetailing each word into 
the preceding one so neatly that they all hung together 
like just one word a thousand syllables long. When he 
had finished, he gazed at the young man. The young 
man gazed at him. 

“Well?” said the Justice of the Peace. 

The young man said nothing. 

The Justice of the Peace jerked the thumb of his right 
hand toward the young woman and addressed the young 
man. 

“Her,” he said. ‘Do you take her?” 

“Sure,” said the young man. 

“Well,” said the Justice of the Peace, ‘why didn’t you 
say so?” 

“Now you!” The young woman listened to a minute of 
words, presumably similar to those which had been ren- 
dered to the young man. At their conclusion, warned by 
the young man’s experience, she promptly remarked, 
“Certainly.” 

“Manunwife!” said the Justice of the Peace. 

Having so designated them, he turned his back on them 
and sat looking out of the window at the £lderado at 
the wharf. Her gang-planks were swaying and bobbing 
with young men and women, boys and girls, going back 
home to the City. 

The bride and groom remained standing. The Con- 
stable abandoned his newspaper and approached them. 

“Costs your friend a two-spot,” he said to the young 
woman, and gallantly, “I guess he won't kick.” _ 

When “Manunwife” had taken its new matrimonial 
sclf out of the room—‘Forty to-day,” said the Justice 
of the Peace. ‘Forty hearts that have got a good start 
to beating it like one to the divorce court. I’m sick of 
’om myself. Next time Vil te'l ’em what I think 


of em.” 


HE Constable turned to a fresh page of his news- 
paper and began gathering knowledge at the top 

of the first column. — 
“Ain’t you going to work any more to-day? said the 

ice of the Peace. 
Wet hey’re all getting on the boat,” said the Constable. 
“Then where ought you to be?” said the Justice of 
eace. 
ane the Constable got to the boat the band was play- 
ing; and several hundred trotting and single-stepping coup- 
les on the dance floor on the main deck were “Waiting 
Robert E. Lee.” 
gat entrance to the dance-floor a boy of about 
twenty and a girl of about eighteen were doing a conver- 
sation with themselves and with a multitude of im- 
tu friends. 
Prthe friends were full of courage. “Go on.” “Do it 
now!” “Plenty of marriage parlors up the street.” “And 
plenty of marriage-cure parlors in the court-house back 
home.” ‘Take him while you got him, girlie.” “Life 
will be one long sweet song.” ““W ithout words.” “Goes 
without saying.” ‘‘He’ll be good to you; I can tell it from 
the way he parts his hair.” “It’s a Marathon; they're off!” 
The girl flinched and gasped. At last, limply: “We 
haven’t got any license.” — 
“You can have mine,” said an angry young woman and 
held it out while she narrated the reason why she had no 
it. 

Ue eeintenien husband had deteriorated during the day. 
He had come over with her on the excursion from the 
City and had bought their marriage license in the fore- 
noon. But at lunch he had lapsed prematurely into 
matrimonial manners. He had been annoyed by the 
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BY WILLIAM HARD 


lettuce in the sandwiches. He had criticized the cookies. 
He had guyed the pickles. And, in the end, he had refused 
to help re-pack the basket. Consequently he was return- 
ing to the City a still unmarried man. 

“You can have it,” said the angry young woman. 
“Tt’s got our names on it instead of yours, but never mind. 
The judge won’t know the difference. Try it on him, 
anyway.” 

The Constable saw his moment. 

“It’s all right,” he said. “Leave it to me.” 

“Where do you come in?”’ 

“Say, young fellow, you don’t look like a wop. Don’t 
ask questions. When you see a man that’s in right, 
follow along.” 

At the foot of the stairs leading up to the office of the 
Justice of the Peace the girl drew back. 

‘Honest,’ she whispered, “Honest, [’ll marry you 
when we get back.” 

“Aw!” said the boy, “come on. Where’s your nerve? 
Don’t let them bluff you out.” And the crowd behind 
pushed them up-stairs into the presence of The Law. 


HE Law, expressing itself through the Justice of the 
Peace, was irritated, and said so, at large. 

“Want to be married. I see. Of course. I’m the man 
for you. Been marrying ’em for twenty years. Standing 
at the door of matrimony and bowing ’em in. Like giv- 
ing ’em a ticket for Bokhara, Turkestan, and hoping it’s 
a fine place. ~ 

“This time I'm going to tell you something about it. 
Tt’ll take more than a minute, too. 

“Young woman, as a bride. do you know what the Law 
has done for you? Of course not. It ought to be part of 
my job, when I do a marriage ceremony over you, to tell 
you. Here’s where I do. 

“You owe your husband ‘Domestic Services.” That’s 
the way the Law puts it. ‘Domestic Services.’ You are 
supposed to look after the house, run it, keep it right, 
keep it efficient. 

“The Law supposes that you are a good woman. It 
doesn’t suppose that you are getting money from your 
husband just because he’s in love with you. It supposes 
that you do some real work in return for it. 

“That’s what the Law has always said. That’s the 
bargain: Support from him: ‘Domestic Services’ from 
you. 

’ ‘So we come to the changes the Law has made in your 
avor. 

“Not many years ago, as time runs, your husband 
could have paid for your support partly or wholly out of 
your own money, if you had any. You may have got 
some from your father. Or you may have earned some. 
It was his. He could help himself out in his duty of sup- 
porting you by using your money for it. Your moncy 
was part of the finances of your and his household. 

“That’s changed. Changed by men legislators. All 
your money is yours, in almost every State in the Union. 
Absolutely yours. 

“But your husband. of course, must still support you. 
If you have all the money in the world, and buy a mutton 
chop that you really need, the butcher can sue him for 
the price; and now he must pay that price not out of your 
money at all, but entirely and always out of his. Your 
money is taken out of the family bank. His is still in it, 
just as much as ever. 

“Fine! Having kept hold of your husband’s money 
for you, we now go on to take hold of his person, of his 
body, of his liberty, for you. 

‘In the good old days, if he didn’t support you, he could 
be sued all right and the money could be recovered from 
him, if he had it; but he couldn’t be imprisoned. 

“That’s changed, too. Modern legislators, men legis- 
lators, have made it a crime, a crime, for him to fail to 
support you. 

“You owe him ‘Domestic Services.’ He owes you 
Support. If he doesn’t give it to you it’s a misdemeanor 
or a felony. 

“In the police courts of your city, almost any day, 
you will see men, charged with failure to support their 
familics, dumped into police-wagonsand carted out to the 
workhouse. 

“Did you ever see a woman brought into court and 
charged with having failed to deliver ‘Domestic Services’ 
to her husband? Did you ever see the wasteful, reckless, 
inattentive, gadding, extravagant, inefficient, ruinous 
wife brought into court, arraigned, tried, convicted and 
given thirty days? Did you? You did not. 

“It is a matter of money. It is your husband’s duty 
| provide money as efficiently as possible. It is your 
aixte, expend it as efficiently as possible. It looks fair. 
But his money-duty is being weighed and measured and 
exacted. We are making progress there. We are making 
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no progress at all in weighing, measurin 
the eam) which is owed by you. 

“In those good old days your hush 
exacted it by his own ioe He ol eae 
you to your house if you ran about too much and : 
could admonish and correct you with his fs1 To-day 
if he tries that, you can divorce him. y, 

‘*So it comes to this— 

“Your money-rights against him are enforceable. His 
money-rights against you are unenforceable. His only 
protection against you——— k 

“Dll talk that point to you, young man. You think 
you're going to buy her a hat when she needs it. o when 
you think she needs it, just like you now buy hers bo 
of candy when you want to be nice to her. 

‘“That’s just the right way to get off on the WIGng foot 

‘Suppose you and another man ran a grocery sine 
You do the work at the counter and take in all the 
money. The other man does the rest of the work. 4] 
the money comes to you first. You keep it: he never 
foots up the accounts with you; but you give hima nickd 
or a dollar or a bunch of dollars when he can make good 
on persuading you that he ought to have a package oj 
chewing-gum or a lampshade or a derby hat with its hox 
at the stern because that’s what all his friends ar 
wearing. 

“You know what would happen. He would spend 
every cent you gave him; and he would always think you 
were holding out on him and had all kinds of money in 
your pocket. And you and he would never pull togesuer 
on the proposition of saving moncy to enlarge the store. 
And pretty soon you would look like a tightwad to him 
and he would look like a grafter to you. 

“Right now, young man, you shed the idea that you've 
got a little fairy in your home and that you’re going to 
give her a strawberry now and then to watch her pretty 
ways while she eats it. 

“There's a game worth a dozen of that. 


g and exacting 


“You and she are going to build your house of life te- 
gether. That means buying things. That meansad- 
ministering money. That’s what it means when you 
think it big. Administering money. Sewing, cooking, 
washing, sweeping! All right. They have to be done. 
But they are chores. Just chores. Work ’em out any way 
you please. Make ’em scientific. They are still chores. 
And they are uninteresting unless there ts moncy man- 
agement behind them. 

‘So, here’s the place, young man, where every cent 
you make begins to go to both of you, to the family, to 
the firm. Here’s where you and she together become the 
administrators of all your money. It’s the only way in 
which ‘Support’ from you will not make her into a mere 
child and it’s the only way in which ‘Domestic Ser- 
vices’ from her will not make you into a mere employer 
with an employee you can't fire. You and she together 
must decide how much you're to have for baseball games 
and how much she’s to have for matinées and how much 
is going into the bank and how much you're going to live 
on. 
“The money you're going to live on will most of it be 
spent by her. She’s the real business manager of it. She 
knows now just how much of it there is. There, right 
there, are the bricks—the nickels and the dimes—out 
of which your house of life will be built. It is the mes 
permanent adventure in the world. The things to bu 
are millions. Even if you are poor, they are millions. 

“Ts it better to buy a ten-cent breakfast food or a fit: 
teen-cent breakfast food? Is it better to save for a 
or to have meat twiceaday? Can you havea necktie at 
she a jabot this same week? Sad 

“Out of these silly details, out of the spending h 
money, out of the right spending of money, out of : 
right co-operative spending of money, will grow the gam 
which will tie your minds together and which [ 
consecrate to you the house that you are building 0 
your children to inhabit. ; 

“I therefore require you to promise, young eee 
that you will in love, since law does not compel haere 
your full money-duty to your husband. And sane 
you to promise, young man, that in love, since ee 
not compel you, you will make your wife yee 
partner. And I require you both to remember a om 
blown in air dies, but sown in labor mises anew un - 

When the bride and groom had paid their fee a ee 
away, ‘Pretty good dope, that,” said the Jus 
the Peace. 

“Ves! great! Fine business!” said the Constable. 

“But,” said the Constable, “did you see them ©; 
for the door when you sprung that stuff about ety Ave 
Came pretty near costing you your dollar sev 
and me my quarter.” 
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OW many women really 
decide what the furnt- 
ture of their houses will 
be? 
There is a nice theory 
that when a woman his 
a house to be furnished she has a 
neat little list of all the things she will 
require in that house, and all she 
needs is a few days’ time and a cer- 
tain amount of money and an obliging 
salesman, and her house will be fur- 
nished. There may be women who 
have actually bought the furniture 
originally planned for their houses, 
but I haven’t known them. 

Certainly most of the women I 
know have had this grave matter ce- 
cided for them by some particularly : 
good piece of furniture that has come 
to them, and this piece of furniture 
gradually influences the equipment 
of the rest of the house. It may be a 
grandfather’s clock of mahogany, or 
an old rosewood table, or a walnut 
sofa, or a quaint old oak chest. or even 
a Chinese vase or a French etching. But its influence ts 
inevitable. 

Houses can not be furnished in a few weeks, or a few 
months, save by experienced decorators. If you plunge 
in desperately and do all your shopping in a few days, as 
so many bewildered young brides do, you will want to 
begin climinating your mistakes before the year is out. 
Hasty shopping is always a series of compromises. no 
matter how carefully you have planned it beforehand. 

Why are we so afraid of our houses seeming bare and 
empty? Why aren’t we honest enough to buy things as 
we actually require them? Why do we apologize for the 





kitchen table in the dining-room, when the fine old chairs _ 


explain the situation? Any one with an ounce of imagi- 
nation will know we are waiting until we can afford the 
proper table for those chairs. and why should we concern 
ourselves with people who /uve no imagination? 

There are so many of us who really want simple things, 
and yet we compromise by buying things that do not 
measure up to our standards. Because the greatest num- 
ber of women are content with things of hideous design, 
wicked color and abominably cheap execution, the rest 
of us, who really want simple and durable things. sigh 
and compromise because, we argue, ‘‘Here is my house 
ready and waiting. It must have this and that at once, 
because other women’s houses have this and that. I'd 
like to look farther, but I am so tired, and, after all, this 
is the best thing I’ve seen!’ Haven't you made this 
compromise, over and over? And haven't you finally 
thrown away half your hastily purchased furniture in 
sheer disgust? J have! 

If you start out with the determination to have ma- 
hogany furniture only, or oak, or walnut, or whatever 
you may like, your house will be absolutely unobjection- 
able, but you won’t have very much fun with it. If, how- 
ever, you have a few pieces of furniture that you love 
too much to give up, and you have to search and search 
for every new thing you buy so that it will be friendly 
with the old things, your house will be a much pleasanter 

place to live in. 


Four Classes of Modern Furniture 


HE furniture that most of us buy may be divided 
“ Into four groups: First, wooden furniture that is 
oiled or waxed so that the grain and color of the wood 

Is Its own decoration, such as oak, mahogany, walnut, and 

so torth. Second, wooden furniture that is covered with 

paint or lacquer or gilt. such as the quaint Colonial furni- 
ture with flat ground colors and decorations of posics 
and garlands, and the lacquered Chinese furniture in 
which conventional decorations of gold are applied to a 
ground of green, red or black lacquer, and the simple 
models painted or enameled in one tone. Third, the furni- 
ture that is covered wholly or in part with tapestries, 
leathers, chintzes and the many less expensive fabrics. 
Fourth, the light-weight furniture that is constructed 
of reeds, rattan, and so forth, that comes to us from 
China, the Philippines, the weavers of Europe and our 
own willow-craft workmen. 

Of late another sort of furniture has been put on the 
market that will some day be useful to many of us. 
Phis is the cement or terra-cotta furniture made from old 
Italian models, and most suitable for gardens and hall- 
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VIII. Is Your House Honest? 





An Example of Varying Soles of Furniture Uarmoniously Mixed 


BY RUBY ROSS GOODNOW 


ways of stucco houses. but we need not concern ourselves 
with this furniture in this article. 

You can associate furniture of each of the first four 
classes pleasantly in one room if the design and color are 

- in harmony. For instance, you can use a mahogany 
table and chintz-covered couch and willow chairs and a 
chest of drawers of painted wood in one room, or you can 
use oak furniture, tapestry-covered chairs, a black lac- 
quer chest and Chinese reed chairs together. The Oricn- 
tal lacquer furniture and the Occidental painted furni- 
ture are not friendly, just as oak and mahogany are usual- 
ly unfriendly, but any one of the decorated woods may 
be combined with any one of the stained and waxed woods 
if the selection is carefully made. 

If you had a piece of black-and-gold lacquer furniture, 
for instance, you would be careful to select a covering 
for your upholstered chairs that would be of plain color, 
or of a design in keeping with the design employed on 
the lacquer. It would be silly to associate chairs deco- 
rated with primrose garlands and lacquered furniture 
covered with fantastic temples, ships and Chinamen, in 
the same room. And yet either of these chairs, 1f used in 
connection with oak or mahogany furniture, or linen or 
velvet covered furniture, would be very pleasant. 

Fortunately, we are no longer forced to buy sets of 
things. We buy a chair because it is comfortable and 
because it is beautiful, but we do not wish to repeat the 
chair. We would rather have a second chair of a differ- 
ent kind. The only room that really invites a “set” of 
chairs is the dining-room, and there is a great opportunity 
for gaiety and charm in this erstwhile formal room if 
you go about its furnishing in the right spirit. 

We have to be careful about mixing woods that de- 
pend on their grain and polish for their beauty, but there 
are so many lovely things in willow and rattan, in chintz 
and tapestry coverings, that we may associate with our 
fine polished woods and get remarkable efticcts. There 
is something so very dreary about a proper room, with a 
set of furniture carefully matched, and sets of pictures 
and vases and books—not an accidental anywhere! 

The secret of the association of furniture is: Harmony of 
color and line and design. Oak and mahogany are both 
beautiful woods in themselves, and if darkened by age 
and usage they may be used together, but if the oak ts 
very brown and the mahogany very red. each cheapens 
the other. The oak seems coarse and colorless, and the 
mahogany seems impossibly red and shiny. 

If your living-room is paneled or wainscoted in oak, 
and you have a particularly good Stuart chair with 
turned legs and cane inset to build on, you need not wait 

until you can buy other furniture of the same period as 
the chair. The illustration on this page shows such a 
room, with furniture of widely different types. There 
is an oak Windsor chair of the old kitchen type, a repro- 
duction of a Cromwellian chair with oak frame and 

leather seat and back, a perfectly new piano of absolute- 

ly simple lines, a small table of unpretentious design, and 
the graceful Stuart chair, all in perfect accord with the 
spirit of the oak paneling. One beauty of such simplicity 
is that a fine tapestry-covered chair might be introduced 
into this corner, and the piano and kitchen chair would 


still be at home. aes 
This room might have been spoiled in a dozen different 
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ways. If the piano had been ‘orna- 
mented” a bit with geometric de- 
vices, if a squashy leather chair of 
the tufted variety had been used in- 
stead of the simple oak - and -leather 
one, if a heavy ‘‘Mission” rocker had 
been used instead of the Windsor 
chair, if one of those elaborately 
carved chairs miscalled “Early Eng- 
lish’? by the dealers had been used 
instead of the Stuart chair, the whole 
room would have been thrown out of 
key. 
You must consider not only the 

harmony of line and color and design, 

but also harmony of mass, of pro- 

portion, when you mix furniture of 

different types. 

{ am not going to tell you just the 
sort of furniture to buy: that is some- 
thing every woman must decide for 
herself. 1tis impossible, in this article, 
for me to go into the merits and de- 
merits of the furniture the shops offer, 
but if you will write me I shall be glad 
to tell you of the many books that 
treat exhaustively of old and new styles and schools, books 
that explain the relation of color and form and design in 
house decoration. 

Don’t think I am one of those painstakingly careful 
people who would have you throw away good furniture 
just to keep cach room “in period.”” I think very 
few of us need concern ourselves with the trying task of 
working out period rooms. Most rooms grow of them- 
selves, if you give them half achance. Even if they were 
begun in the wrong spirit, they may be made beautiful if 
you will weed out the ugly, mistaken things and give the 
good things a chance to assert their worth. 


Good Rooms Grow of Themselves 


WOMAN I know started out, thinking she wanted to 

furnish a house with “Mission” furniture. Fortu- 
nately, she started in a very small way—in a three-room 
apartment—so her purchases were restricted. She bought 
a library table, a boek-case and several heavy oak chairs 
for the combined living and dining room. In less than 
six months after this ambitious httle home had begun. 
an old lady died and left my friend her beloved secretary. 
The old secretary had to be done over, and it was so big 
it did not really belong after it arrived at the flat, but it 
was so very much nicer than everything else that the 
rest of the furniture was pulled around to make room for 
ll. 
It wasn’t long before the clumsy chairs were sold to a 
second-hand dealer, and a willow chair and a rush-bot- 
tom one and a chintz-covered one were substituted, be- 
cause they seemed more at home with the old secretary. 
The heavy round table soon gave place to a graceful old 
mahogany table with drop leaves. The book-case was 
abolished, and plain white shelves were built in. This 
home grew of itself from the moment the secretary 
entered it. 

I am not condemning Mission furniture! Certainly 
the plain oak models that have come to us along with the 
craze for the bungalow are very much better than the 
furniture we'd suffered for so many years—the Victorian 
walnut, the awful golden oak, the imitation mahogany 
that is still flooding the cheaper shops. Mission furni- 
ture is very good in its place. but its place is necessarily 
an uncrowded, spacious room. Certainly massive oak 
chairs and tables, no matter how well made, have no 
place in small city rooms. 

Nor is this article a brief for old furniture. We speak 
in the terms of old furniture because the best furniture 
offered us is made from the old models. There are new 
men who are making beautiful things. both in America 
and abroad, but the prices are prohibitive. So we are 
wise to study the various styles and schools of furniture 
that are being reproduced by intelligent manufacturers, 
and plan our rooms according to what we most like, what 
we most need, and what we can actually afford. 

I should like to give a neat lot of rules, a list that 
might be followed as casually as your grocery list, but it 
can't be done. I can only beg you to accept my theory, 
that nothing is worth buying which does not offer you 
both pleasure and service. Pleasure should mean Com- 
fort and Beauty. and Service means Economy and 
Utility. Put these principles in your pocket and go 
a-shopping, but go slowly—go slowly! 
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Paul becomes a gipsy and roams the English country till London calls him 





THE FORTUNATE YOUTH 


BY WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


Author of ‘‘Septimus,’’ ‘‘The Beloved Vagabond,’’ ‘‘ The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne,”’ etc. 


CHAPTER IV 


T WAS a day of dust and blaze. Dust lay thick 
on the ground, it filled the air, it silvered the lower 
branches of the wayside trees, it turned the old 
brown horse into'a dappled gray, it powdered the 
black hair of Barney Bill and of Paul until they 
looked like vagabond millers. They sat side by 

side on the footboard while the old horse jogged on, 
whisking flics away with a scanty but persistent tail. 

Paul, barefoot and barelegged, hatless, coatless, ab- 

sorbed blaze and dust with the animal content of a 
young lizard. A month’s summcr wandering had baked 
him to Gipsy brown. <A month's sufficient food and 
happiness had filled gaunt hollows in his face and cov- 
ered all too visible ribs with flesh. Since his flight from 
Bludston, his life had been one sensuous trance. His 
hungry young soul had been gorged with beauty: the 
beauty of fields and trees and rolling country, of still, 
quivering moons and starlit nights, of exultant freedom, 
of never-failing human sympathy. 

Even the blackened lands around the grim towns had 
their charm for Paul, in that he had a gleeful sense of 
being excluded from the wrath of God, which fell con- 
tinuously upon them and the inhabitants thereof. 
here and there a belt of leafy country gave promise, or 
confirmed Barney Bill’s promise of the paradises that 
would come. Besides, what matfered the perpetuations 
of Bludston brickfields, when the Land of Beulah shim- 
mered ahead in the blue distance, when ‘Martin Chuz- 
zlewit”’ lay open on his knees, when the smell of the steak 
sizzling on the cooking-stove stung his young blood? 


ND now they were in Warwickshire, county of ver- 

dant undulations and deep woods and embowered 
villages. Every promise that Barney Bill had made to 
him of beauty was in process of fulfilment. There were 
no more blighted towns, no more factories, no more 
chimneys belching forth smoke. This was the Earth, 
the real broad-bosomed Mother Earth. What he had 
left was the Hell upon Earth. What he was going to 
might be Paradise, but Paul’s imagination rightly bog- 
gled at the conception of a Paradise more perfect. And 
he was learning many things: the names of trees and 
wild flowers, the cries of birds, the habits of wayside 
beasts; what was good for a horse to cat and what was 
bad; which was the Wagon, and Orion’s Belt and the 
Bunch of Keys in the heavens; how to fry bacon and 
sew up rents in his clothing; how to deal with his fellow 
man, or rather with his fellow woman, in a persuasive 
manner; how to snare a rabbit or a pheasant and con- 
vert it into food, and how, at the same time, to evade 
the terrors of the Law; the difference between wheat and 
oats and barley; the main lines of cleavage between po- 
litical parties, hitherto a puzzle to Paul, for Barney Bill 
was a politician (on the Conservative side) and read his 
newspaper and argued craftily in taverns; and the 
styles and titles of great landowners by whose estates 
they passed; and how to avoid the nets that were per- 
petually spread by a predatory sex before the feet of 
the incautious male. On the last point Barney Bill was 
eloquent; but Paul, with delicious memories sanctifying 
his young soul, turned a deaf ear to his misogyny. 
Barney Bill was very old and crooked and dried up. 
What beautiful lady would waste her blandishments on 
him? Even the low-born lasses with whom they at 
times consorted had scarce an eye for Barney Bill: The 


grapes were sour. Paul smiled indulgently on the little 


ible of his friend. . 
eT bey jogged along the highroad on this blazing and 


dusty day. Their bower of wicker-chairs crackled in 
the heat. It was too hot for sustained conversation. 
Once Barney Bill said: ses ae cae 

“If Bob’—Bob was the old horse's unimaginative 
name—‘if Bob doesn’t have a drink soon, his darned old 
hide’ll ccack.” 

Ten minutes fater: . 

“Nothing under a quart’ll wash down this dust.” 

“Have a drink of water,” suggested Paul, who had 
already adopted this cure for drought, with satisfactory 


results. 
“A grown man 
e . 9 
tirely different things, 
“To spoil this grown-up 
bf 


: ’ 

>a crime. 
ae mile or so farther on the read he stretched out a 
Jean brown arm and pointed. “See that there clump of 
ree? Behind that is The Little Bear Inn. They gives 


’s thirst and a boy’s thirst is two en- 
’ said Barney Bill, sententiously. 
thirst of mine with water would 


- i 


And. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS | 


Paul Kegworthy, son of an unknown father and a mother 
| who has since married a man named Bution, lives in 
grubby Budge Strect—a dirty, extraordinarily beautiful 
boy with an intelligence and soul unexplainably above his 
| surroundings. Ata Sunday-school treat he happens to 
“overhear some one sav that such a different-looking child 
can nol possiblv belong to the Button family—he must be 
the lost son of some prince and princess. This fires his im- 
agination, which has had only dime novels lo feed it, and 
when a chance comes for him to run away and roam over 
England with a tin-pedler, he goes at once, serenely sure | 
that during his wanderings he will come across his noble 
parents. | 
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you cool china pots with blue round the edge. You can 
only have ’em if you asks for ‘em, Jim Blake, the land- 
lord, being pertickler-like. And if yer breaks ’em——” 

‘What would happen?” asked Paul, who was always 
very much impressed by Barney Bill's detailed knowl- 
edge of the roads and the inns of England. 

Barncy Bill shook his head. ‘It would break ’Is ’eart. 
Them pots was being used when William the Conqucror 
was a boy.” 

‘“Ten-sixty-six to ten-eighty-seven,” said Paul, the 
scholar. ‘‘They mun be nine hundred years old.” 

“Not quite,” said Barney Bill, with an air of scrupu- 
lous desire for veracity. ‘‘But nearly. Lor’ lumme!’’ he 
exclaimed, after a pause. “It makes one think, doesn’t 
it? One of them there quart mugs—suppose it has been 
filled, say, ten times a day, every day for nine hundred 
years—my gosh! what a Pacific Ocean of beer must 
have been poured from it. It makes one come over all 
sort of religious-like when one puts it to one’s head.” 

Paul did not reply, and reverential emotion kept 
Barney Bill silent until they reached the clump of trees 
and The Little Bear Inn. 


[' WAS set far back from the road, in a kind of dusty 
courtyard masked off on one side by a gigantic elm 

and on the other by the fringe of an orchard with ruddy 
apples hanging patiently beneath the foliage. Close by 
the orchard stood the post bearing the signboard on 
which the Little Bear, an engaging beast, was pictured 
as presiding in a ceremonious way over the _horse- 
trough below. In the shade of the elm stretched a tres- 
tle-table and two wooden benches. The old inn, gabled, 
half-timbered, its upper story overhanging the doorway, 
bent and crippled, though serene, with age, mellow in 
ycllow and russct, spectacled, as befitted its years, with 
leaded diamond panes, crowned deep in secular thatch, 
smiled with the calm and homely peace of everlasting 
things. Its old dignity covered even the perky gilt in- 
scription over the doorway, telling how James Blake 
was licensed to sell a variety of alcoholic beverages. One 
human figure alone was visible, as the chair and mat 
laden van slowly turned from the road toward the 
horse-trough—that of a young man in straw hat and 
gray flannels making a water-color sketch of the inn. 

Barney Bill slid off the footboard and, looking neither 
to right nor left, bolted like a belated crab into the cool 
recesses of the bar in search of ambrosia from the blue- 
and-white china mug. Paul, also afoot, led Bob to the 
trough. Bob drank with the lusty moderation of beasts. 
When he had assuaged his thirst, Paul backed him into 
the road ‘and slinging over his head a comforting nosebag 
left him to his meal. 


The young man, sitting on an upturned wooden case, 
at the extreme edge of the elm-tree’s shade, a slender 
easel before him, a litter of paraphernalia on the ground 
by his side, painted assiduously. Paul idly crept be- 
hind him and watched in amazement the smears of wet 
color after a second or two of apparent irrelevance take 
their place in the essential structure of the drawing. He 
stood absorbed. He knew that there were such things 
as pictures. He knew, too, that they were made by 
hands. But he had never seen one in the making. 
After a while the artist threw back his head. looked at the 


inn and looked at his sketch. There was a hot bit of 
thatch at the corner near the orchard and, below the eaves 
bold shadow. The shadow had not come right. He put 
in a touch of burnt umber and again considered the effect. 


“Confound it! that’s all wrong,” he muttered 

“It’s blue,” said Paul. ) 

The artist started, twisted his head and for the first 
time became conscious of the ragamuffin’s presence 

“Oh, you see it blue, do you?” He smiled ironically 

“Ay,” said Paul, with pointing finger. “Look at it 
It’s not brown anyhow. Yon’s black inside and blue 
outside.” 

The young man shaded his brow and gazed intently 
Brilliant sunshine plays the deuce with tones. 

“My hat!” cried he, “‘you’re right. It was this con. 
founded yellow of the side of the house.” He put in 


few hasty strokes. ‘‘That better?” 

“Ay,” said Paul. 

The artist laid down his brush, and swung round on 
his box, clasping knees. “How the devil did you mar. 
age to see that when I didn’t?” 

“Dunno?” said Paul. 

The young man stretched himself and lit a cigaree 

‘What are yo’ doing that for, mister?” Paul asked 
seriously. 

“That?” 

“Ay,” said Paul. ‘You mun have a reason.” 

“You’re a queer infant,’ laughed the artist. “Do 
you really want to know?” 


a holiday and I’m sketching any old thing I come acros. 
See?” 


AFIER a pause the young man continued: “Would 
you like to earn sixpence? Just sit down there and 
let me make a sketch of you.” 

‘What for?” asked Paul. 

“Because you're a picturesque person. I suppose 
you’ll be asking me what’s the meaning of picturesque.’ 

“Nay,” said Paul. “I know. Yo’ sce it in buks 
‘Th’ owd gray tower stood out picturesque against the 
crimson sky.’ ” 

‘‘Hollo! you’re a literary gent,” said the young man. 

‘““Ay,” replied Paul, proudly. He was greatly attract- 
ed toward this new acquaintance, whom, by his speech and 
dress and ease of manner, he judged to belong to the 
same caste as his lost but ever-remembered goddess. 

The young man picked up pencil and sketch-book and 
posed Paul at the end of the seat by the trestle-table. 

‘Now then,” said he, setting to work. ‘Head a lit- | 





“T’ve asked yo’,”’ said Paul. 
“Well, if you’re anxious to know, I’m an architect tn 
( 


i 
I 
Hl 





tle more that way. Capital! Don’t move. If youre 
very quiet I’ll give you a shilling.” Presently he asked: 
“What are you? If you hadn’t been a literary gent Id 
have thought you might be a gipsy.” ; 

Paul flushed and started. ‘‘I’m not a gipsy. 

“Steady, steady,” exclaimed the artist. “I've Jus 
said you couldn’t be one. Italian? You don’t look 
English.” | 

For the first time the idea of exotic parentage entered | 
Paul’s head. He dallied for a moment with the thought. 

“I dunno what I am,” he said romantically. 

“Oh! What’s your father?” The young man m0- 
tioned with his head toward the inn. . 
“Yon’s not my father,” said Paul. “It’s only Barne} 


Bill.” “well Tet 
“Only Barney Bill,” echoed the other, amused. “ ; 
who is your father?” 4 
‘Dunno,’ said Paul. J 
‘‘And your mother?” J reve 
“Dunno, either,” said Paul, in a mysterious (one. | th 


dunno if my parents are living or dead. I think they 


living.” ee ae 
“That’s interesting. What are you doing with wads 1; 

his-name—Bill?” ; a, 
“I’m just traveling wi’ him to London. - he 4 
“And what are you going to do in London: at 
“I'll see when I get there,” said Paul. ¢ Len’ 
“So you’re out for adventure?” sai ica \, 
“Ay,” said the boy, a gleam of the Leon: vente? ow 


fore his eyes. ‘“That’s it. I’m going on an taal Pat 
“There, keep like that,’’ cried the artist. Vout a 


st will be 
I do believe I’m getting you. Holy Moses, : ke 


eat! If only I could catch the expression. © Hi 
Soining like aventate is there? The te kath Tk 
tainty of it! To wake up in the morning and i rs with 
the unexpected is bound to happen during the aay: "UP a 
citing, isn’t it?” i ; | Ob 
“Ay,” said Paul, his face agiow. ; : EP fy 
The young man worked tense and quick at the Jum the 
nous eyes. He broke a long silence by asking: tould 


‘‘What’s your name?” 
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The artist started and for the first time became conscious of the ragamtuffin's presence 








“Paul Kegworthy.”’ 

“Paul? That’s odd.” In the sphere of life to which 
the ragged urchin belonged, Toms and Bills and Jims 
were as thick as blackberries, but Pauls were rare. 

“What’s odd?” said Paul. 

“Your name. How did you get it? It’s uncommon.” 

“I suppose it is,” said Paul. “I never thowt of it. I 
never knew anybody of that name afore.”’ 7 

Here was another sign and token of romantic origin 
suddenly revealed. Paul felt the thrill of it. He re- 
sisted a temptation to ask his new friend whether it 
was an appellation generally reserved for princes. 

“Look here, joking apart,’ said the artist, putting in 
the waves of the thick black hair, “tare you really go- 
ing to be dumped down in London to seck your fortune? 
Don’t you know anybody there?” 

“No,” said Paul. 

“How are you going to live?” 

Paul dived a hand into his breeches pocket and jingled 
Ins. 

“I’ve got th’ brass,” said he. 

“How much?” 

“Three shillings and sevenpence ha’penny,”’ said Paul, 
th an opulent air. “And yor shilling will make it 
ir and sevenpence ha’penny.”’ 

“Good God!” said the young man. He went on draw- 
for some time in silence. Then he said: “My 
ther is a painter—rather a swell—an R. A. He 
Ud love to paint you. So would other fellows, You 
id easily earn your living as a model—doing as a 


ly the impression he saw that he was making. 
the Plagues of Egypt.” 





business, you know, what you're doing now for fun, 
more or less.” 

‘‘How much could I earn?” 

“It all depends. Say a pound to thirty shillings a 
week,” 

Paul gasped and sat paralyzed. Artist, dusty road, 
gaudy van, distant cornfields and uplands were blotted 
from his senses. The cool waves of Pactolus lapped his 
feet. 

“Come and look me up when you get to London,” 
continued the friendly voice. ‘My name is Rowlatt— 
W. W. Rowlatt, 4 Gray’s Inn Square. Can you remem- 
ber it?” 

“Ay,” said. Paul: 

“Shall I write it down?” 

“Nay. ‘W. W. Rowlatt, 4 Gray’s Inn Square.’ I’m 
noan likely to forget it. I never forget nowt,” said 
Paul, life returning through a vein of boastfulness. 

‘Tell me all you remember,” said Mr. Rowlatt, with 
a laugh. 

“TIT can say all the Kings of England with their dates 
and the counties and chief towns of Great Britain and 


Treland and all the weights and measures and ‘The Assy- 
nian came down like a wolf on the fold’ —— 


9 
“Holy Moses!” cried Rowlatt. ‘‘Anything else?” 


“Ay. Lots more,” said Paul, anxious to stamp vivid- 
“T know 


‘I bet you don’t.” 
“Rivers of Blood Frogs Lice Flies Murrain Boils 








Hail Locusts Darkness and Death of Firstborn,” said 
Paul in a breath. 

“Jehosaphat!”’ cried Rowlatt, “I suppose now you'd 
have no difficulty in reciting the Thirty-nine Articles.” 

Paul puckered his forehead in thought. “D’ yo’ 
mean,” he asked after a pause, “the Thirty-nine Articles 
0’ Religion, as is in th’ Prayer-buk? I ha’ tried to read 
‘em, but couldno’ understand ’em reet.” 

Rowlatt, who had not expected his facetious query to 
be so answered, stopped his drawing for a moment. 

“What, in the name of goodness, attracted you to the 
Thirty-nine Articles?” 

“I wanted to learn about things,” said Paul. 

The young man looked at him and smiled. 

“Self-education is a jolly good thing,” said he. 
“Learn all you can and you'll be a famous fellow one of 
these days. But you must cultivate a sense of humor.” 

Paul was about to seek enlightenment as to this coun- 
sel when Barney Bill appeared cool and refreshed from 
the inn door, and lifted a cheery voice. 

‘“Let’s be getting along, sonny.” 

Rowlatt held up a detaining hand. 

“Just a couple of minutes, if you can spare them. 
I've nearly finished.” 

“All right, sir,’ said Barney Bill, limping across the 
yard. ‘Taking a picture of him?” 

The artist nodded. Barney Bill Iooked over his 
shoulder. “By gosh!” he cried in admiration. ‘*By gosh!” 

“It has come out rather well, hasnt it?’’ said the 
artist complacently. 
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“It’s the livin’ image of him,” said Barney Bill. 

“He tells me he’s going up to London to seck his 
fortune,” said Rowlatt, putting in the finishing 
touches. 

An" his ’igh-born parents,” said Barney Bul, winking 
at Paul. ; 

Rowlatt shut his sketch-book with a snap and rose. 

“A young Japhet in search of a father. Well, I hope 
he'll find him. There’s nothing like romance. Without 
It life is flat and dead. It’s what atmosphere is to a 
picture.” 

“And onions to a stew,” said Barney Bill. 

“(Quite right,’ said Rowlatt. 

He strolled with them to the van, Barney Bill limping 
a pace or two ahead. 

“Remember what I told you, my young friend,” said 
he in a low voice. “I don’t go back upon my word. 
I'l help you. But if you’re a wise boy and know what's 
good for you, you'll stick to Mr. Barney Bill and the 
freedom of the highroad and the light heart of the vaga- 
bond. You'll have a devilish sight more happiness in 
the end.” 

But Paul. who already looked upon his gipsy self as 
dead as his Bludston self, and these dead selves as step- 
ping-stones to higher things, turned a deaf ear to his 
new friend’s paradoxical philosophy. 

“Tl remember,” said he. ‘Mr. W. W. Rowlatt, 4 
Gray’s Inn Square.” 

Paul jogged along by the side of Barney Bill in a state 
of ecstasy. 

God was in His heaven, arranging everything for his 
especial benefit. All was well with the world where 
dazzling destinies like his were bound to be fulfilled. 

“I've heard of such things,” said 
Barney Bill with a reflective twist of 
his head, when Paul had told him of 
Ar. Rowlatt’s suggestion. “A cousin | 
of mine married a man who knew a 
gal who used to stand in her birth- 
day suit in front of a lot of young 
painter chaps—and I’m bound to say 
he used to declare she was as good a 
gal as his own wife, especially seeing 
as how she supported an old father 
what had got a stroke, and a houseful 
of young brothers and sisters. So I’m 

not saying there’s any harm in tt. 
And I wouldn't stand in your way, 
sonny, seeing as how you want to 
get to your ‘igh-born parents. You 
might find ’em on the road and then 
again you mightn’t. And thirty bob | 
a week at fourteen—no—it would be — . 
flying in the face of Providence to — , 
say ‘don’t do it.’ But what licks me 








is, what the blazes do they want 
with a little varmint like you? Why | 
shouldn’t they pay thirty bob a week | 
to paint me?”’ i 
Paul did not reply, being instinct- 
ively averse to wounding suscepti- 
bilities. But in his heart rose a high | 
pity for the common though kindly — | 
clay that was Barney Bill. 








CHAPTER V ? 


HEN they reached London in 
November, aftercircuitous wan- | 
derings, Barney Bill said to Paul: | 
“Vou've seed enough of me, matey, 
to know that I wish yer good and not | 
harm. I've fed yer and ['ve housed 
yer—I can't say as how I’ve done 
much toward clothing yer, and three 
months on the road has knocked cor- 
ners off the swell toggery yer came 
to me in—but I ain't beat yer or 
cursed yer more than yer deserved—" 
whereat Paul grinned—‘“and I've 
spent a lot of valuable time, when I 
might have been profitably doing 
nothing, a-larning yer of things and, 
so to speak, completing yer eddica- 
tion. Is that the truth or am [a 
bloomin’ liar?” 

Paul, thus challenged. confirmed 
the absolute veracity of Barncy Bill’s 3 
statement. The latter continued, ? 
bending forward, his lean brown hand 
on the boy's shoulder and looking at 


him earnestly: : 
“I took yer away from your appy 








of luxury), for which Paul was to repay him out of his 
future earnings; a Paul lodged in a small but comfort- 
able third tloor back, a bedroom all to himself, with a 
real bed, mattress, pillow, sheets and blankets all com- 
plete and a looking-glass, and a stand with ewer and 
basin, so beautiful that, at first, Paul did not dare wash 
for fear of making the water dirty; a Paul already en- 
gauged for a series of sittings by Mr. Cyrus Rowlatt, 
R. A., his head swimming with the wonder of the fash- 
ionable painter’s studio; a Paul standing in radiant con- 
fidence upon the brink of life. 

“Sonny,” said Bamey Bill, when he said good-by, 
“d'yer see them there lovely lace-up boots you've got 
on?” 

“Ay,” said Paul, regarding them complacently. 

“Well, they've got to take yer all the way up the hill, 
like the young man—what’'s his name?—Excelsure—in 
the piece of poetry you recite; but they’ll only do it if 
they continues to fit. Don’t get too big for ’em. At 
any rate, wait till they're worn out and yer can buy an- 
other pair with yer own money.” 

Paul grinned, because he did not know what else to 
do to show his intellectual appreciation of the par- 
able; but in his heart, for all his gratitude, he thought 
Barney Bill rather a prosy moralizer. It was one of the 
disabilities of advanced old age. Alas! what can bridge 
the gulf between fourteen and forty? 

“Anyhow you've got a friend at the back of yer, 
sonny, and don't make no mistake about it. If you're 
in trouble, let me know. I can’t say fairer than that, 
can >?” 

That, for a season, was the end of Barney Bill, and 
Paul found himself thrillingly alone in London. At first 











When they had walked some yards he spoke: ‘What would you call a man’s job?”’ 





‘ome because, though the ’ome might =~ — = 
ap ’ } 1 : weet wa ie 

have been ’appy 1 1s own swe y. eer 

vou wasn’t. I wanted to set yer on the track of yer igh- 

} | wanted {oO make a Man Ol yer | wan! 


to yer straight. 


born parents. 4 
LO do the hest for yer I : r 
li yer likes to come along Or me altoget er. | ll pay yer 
wages on the next round, 
l’ll take yer into partnersh , 
when I die. It’s a mans life and 
ver likes it, don't yero 
* Ay” gaid Paul, “it’s fine.” 
“Qn the other hand. as I said atore, 
| and if yer thinks you'll get nearer to your 
by hitching up with Mr. Architect 
I leave it to you. 


lOW, SO | pul it 


ind whe r) yer gets a little older 
hip and leave yer the business 


a free life, and I thin! 


| won t stand in 


your way, 

‘igh-born parents | 

well—you’re old enough to choose. 
But Paul had already chosen. 


A month later when Barney Bill started on his soli- 
tay Winter pilgrimage to the south of England, he left 
ary : transmogrified Paul, a Paul, thanks to his 
behind jo Ke rrayed in decent garments, including col- 
rao re Ginsignia of caste) and an overcoat (symbol 
ar a 


1 Nil 


its labyrinthine vastness overwhelmed him, causing him 


{ fee] ) ny | | | cl | 
LO eci an UunhImportan atom which may have Deen 


good for his soul, but 


} 


nowever he I darned 


- nat ee ae 
Was NOL agreeable to Nis vanity 


By degrees, ei; the lay of the great 
thoroughfares, especially those leading to the quarters 
where artists Congregate, and, conscious of purpose and 
ol money jingling in his por ket, he be gan to hold his 
1 In the house in Barn 
, off the Euston Road, where he lodged he Was 
called “Mr. Paul” by his landlady, Mrs. Seldon, and her 
thirteen-year-old daughter Jane, which was comforting 
and stimulating. Jane, a lanky, fair, blue-eyed girl, who 
gave promise of good looks, attended to his modest 
wants with a zeal somewhat out of proportion to the pay- 
ment received. Paul had the novel sensation of finding 
some one at his beck and call. He beckoned and called 
often, for the sheer pleasure of it. So great was the 
change in his life that, in these early days, it seemed as 
it he had already come into his kingdom. He strutted 
about, poor child, like the prince in a fairy tale, and in 


head high in the crowded streets. 
street 


Fi rs 
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: eT og 
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spite of Barney Bill's precepts, he o oh ; 
mediately. Mrs. Seldon, aes old inant his boots itr 
whom she addressed and spoke of as Mr Wilk 
a small shop in which she sold newspa ips 
and penny bottles of ink. In the little 
Seldon and Jane and Paul had their meals while 
boy, an inconsiderable creature with a perpety 
his head, attended to the unexpected customer 


Mm, ken 


and (wy, 


Paul this boy, with whom a few months ago he 
gu 


have joyously changed places, was as 
his feet. He sent him on errands ina lordly way. 1-1: 
him as, indeed, he had treated the youth of Bul, ea 
after.his triumph over Billy Goodge, and the ae : 
meekly. Paul believed in himself: the boy didn’. 
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HE months slipped by, golden with fulfilm ie 
T of the beautiful boy model went the rau o 
studios. Those were simpler times 


picture was still in vogue. As Mr. Rowl 
architect, had foretold, Paul had no diffic 
ing work. Indeed, it was fatally easy. 


he was able to repay Barney Bill. The day when h 


purchased the postal order was the proudest in his life 


The transaction gave him a princely feeling. 


confirmed him in the belief that he was a 
born to great things. 
object of the painter’s 


cushions. 


all the youth of Bludston, amid th 
filth and clatter of the factory? ff 
loved, too, to hear the studio uk 
though at first he comprehended jit 
tle of it. The men and women jx 
whom he sat possessed the same qui 
_ ity as his never-forgotten goddess and 
the young architect—a quality which 
he recognized keenly, but for which 
his limited vocabulary could find 1 
definition. | Afterward he realized 
that it was refinement in manner and 
speech and person. This quality he 
felt it essential to acquire. Accord. 
ingly he played the young ape tu 
those who aroused his admiration. 

One day when Jane entered the 
back parlor he sprang from his sca: 
and advanced with outstretched hard 
to meet her: “My dear Lady Jane 
how good of you to come. Do let m 
clear a chair for you.” 

“What are you playing at?” asked 
Jane. 

“That's the way to receive a lad 
when she calls on you.” 

‘Oh!’ said Jane. 

He practised on her each new! 
learned social accomplishment. He 
minced his broad Lancashire, wher 
he spoke to her, in such a way a" 
be grotesquely unintelligible. By Is 
tening to conversations he leame: 
many amazing social facts; among 

them that the gentry had a ba 
every morning of their lives. Ths 
stirred his imagination to such a pit 
that he commanded Jane to bring uf 
the matutinal wash-tub to his bet 
room. By instinct refined, he revels 
in the resultant sensation of cleat!- 
ness. He paid great attention to hi 
|| attire, modeling himself, as far as fe 
could, on young Rowlatt, the anti: 
) tect, on whom he occasionally call 
to report progress. On the latte: 
. advice he attended evening cliss 
where he gulped down knowiede 
hungrily. So what with sitting ani 
_ studying and backward and formar! 
journeying and educating Jane a 
| practising the accomplishments ae 

_ .. -.4 prince and sleeping the long a 

sleep of a tired youngster, Paul tv 

no time to think of evil. He was far too much abso 

in himself. 
Meanwhile of Bludston not a sign. ! 
had heard of search being made for him he might re 
been a runaway kitten. “Sometimes he wondered § 
steps the Buttons had taken in order to find ap 
they had communicated with the police, surely at at 
Re : . oe ee , Rill w Id have been bes 
stage of their journey Barney Bill woul od to cl 
up and questioned. But had they even troubl ; Ms 
in the police? Barney Bill thought not, am “ 
agreed. The police were very unpopular mb 
Street—almost as unpopular as Paul. In all proba’: 
the Buttons were only too glad to be rid of | < se 
found no favor in the eyes of Mrs. Button, in t sd 
of Button he was detestable. Occasionally he pr 
them to Barney Bill on his rare appearances me Bhi! 
but for prudential motives the latter d stru sti. 
ston out of his itinerary and could give no ine 

At last Paul ceased altogether to think of them. 

(Continued on page 494] 
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Outside the gate he halted and looked back. 








The up-stairs windows were blank and irresponsive 


THE GO-BETWEEN 


BY GRACE MACGOWAN COOKE 


HE great gates swung inward and were 
propped: a tide of women and _ children 
swept through, crossed the bridge, and 
made for the village; pallid. wearv from the 
day’s work, calling good-bys as they sepa- 
rated where the ways diverged. Melissa, 

Straggling at the rear of the procession, noted how the 

yellow light of the western sky was reflected in the pool 

under the planking; she was almost alone: the gates were 
closing as she sank down on the rough timbers to rest 

a moment and get a breath of fresh air before going 

home to an evening meal of the inevitable white beans 

and pale bacon gravy with corn-bread. 

“Lissy—oh, there vou are.” 

It was a man’s voice, youthful, vibrant. A broad- 
shouldered young fellow in a mechanic’s blouse and over- 
alls pushed through the tall gates just as they were be- 
ing fastened. The girl's little brown face was irradiated 
by such a passion of joy as she turned it toward the un- 
expected presence that she feared, and lowered her cyes, 
avoiding his gaze. 

“Howdy, Atlas,” she said softly, negligently; yet 
moving a bit as though she would have made room for 
him to sit beside her. “You-aJl loom-fixers must ’a’ been 
out an hour. Why ain’t you home eatin’ your supper?” 

‘“’Cause I waited to see you,”’ rejoined Atlas Mason, 
dropping down close at her left. ‘And I reckon you 
Was Waitin’ for me,’”’ he added with a laughing look from 
the corners of his blue eyes, a look the girl could never 
Sustain without suffocating emotion. 

Yet if her heart beat chokingly, her down-dropped 
&aze was demure enough; one would never have guessed 
the tumult within from the quict tone, with its hint of 
banter, in which she answered: “You want me to do 
somethin’ for you, Atlas? You’d never trouble to hang 
round the mills for an hour after workin’ time just to 
have speech with me.” 

Behind them loomed the many-windowed bulk of the 
building where their days were spent in toil; before 
them lay the squalid little village that housed and 
homed the operatives, yet the strong wings of love im- 
mortal spread in many airs that would bear up no pin- 
tons less powerful. Any one seeing the dark head and 
the blond bent so close together, hearing the murmured, 
almost whispered communication between them, would 
have guessed that here was chapter one of the immemo- 

ral tale. 
“I reckon ycu’re about right,” her companion said 
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with a self-deprecating chuckle. “I have been askin’ 
favors of you since we was both chaps goin’ to the old- 
field school back on Unaka mountain. Looks like I'll be 


askin’, you'll be givin’, till our heads are gray. But this . 


is the biggest thing yet, Lissy; this is something I can’t 
noways do without, somethin’ I’ve got to have. And 
you're the only one that can help me to it.” 

The girl’s lips were apart; she raised her brown eyes 
to his face in swift, stealthy interrogation. The fingers 
that picked at splinters on the beam shook. Her heart 
thumped against her side until she was afraid he might 
see the trembling of her faded old blouse. Then swiltly 
the hands were folded on her knee, and held firm. It 
was Melissa’s creed that you might dic, but you mustn’t 
reveal to a man that you cared—really cared—until he 
had said as much, or mcre, to you. On good days she 
was confident that Atlas would make this declaration to 
her. When it was gray and sultry, with that pitiless 
heat which bleaches the mill-worker to the tint of the 
cloth that comes from the loom, she said to herself, in 
the despair of weariness, that he liked her too well ever 
to love her; that their affection was grown common- 
place, necessary to him, and men do not go out of their 
way for necessities—it is the luxuries we risk a broken 
neck to secure, 

“You know I'd do anything in the world for you,” 
she told him in a voice which she vainly tried to keep 
steady. ‘I never have refused you anything you asked 
me, and I never will.” 

“Ves, I b'lieve you would,” he agreed, “but this is 
different. It—it’s about—” he broke off, and, after a 

hasty glance around, began again, half-defiantly: “1— 
you know I've never looked at any girl but you, Lissy. 
You an’ me've been full pardners always; an’ when they 
was any place to go or anything to be done, it was you 
for mine—ain’t that so?” 

Melissa's face was turned away. She closed her eyes, 
partly from terror, partly in the overwhelming sweet- 
ness of the moment. The clasped fingers began to 
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tremble so thai she was fain to hide them in her lap. 
For the moment specch was beyond her. Her fear of 
the day when he should come to her with the story of 
his love for some one else had been unfounded; he was 
voicing the Great Question. She had her answer ready. 

‘I’m a-goin’ to say yes,” she flashed at him with a 
smile so radiant, so tremulous, so near to tears that he 
could but wonder. ‘I’m a-goin’ to say yes to you, 
Atlas.”’ 

Melissa Dease had known nothing save toil all her 
life long. At eighteen, she was one of the best weavers 
in the mill; if she married it would be but to change the 
scene of her labors from the house of her father to that 
of her husband, yet the dream comes always to some 
hearts, and the vision that brooded under this girl's 
lashes held all of glory and delight. 

Mason regarded her uncertainly. There was tender- 
ness in his glance, yet scarcely a full comprehension. 

‘“T wouldn’t have to ask it of you if it wasn't that her 
folks and mine have been feudin’ since the world began,”’ 
he expanded. “I reckon if either family was to know of 
such a thing as my courtin’ her they'd waylay me and 
hill me full of lead.” 

A numbing terror began to crecp over Melissa. What 
was this her lover was saying? Who had been feuding? 
Not the Deases and the Masons. She and Atlas had 
played together since babyhood—and loved each other 
since that time, she reassured herself. 

“Yes,” she whispered. “Yes.” 

“T knowed you’d understand,” Atlas agreed comfort- 
ably. “I never seen Belle Broyles to speak to until she 
come down here to Cottonville to get her a place in the 
mills. She met me on the street last night, and told me 
what a hard time she was havin’. She ain’t happy at 
the boardin’-house. What I want to ask of you, Lissy. 
is to go over and make friends with her and get her to 
visit you, so I can meet her at your house. Will you 
do it?” 

Would she? The girl on the squalid little bridge that 
led from her place of toil to her place of rest clutched 
hard at the timbers and looked down. She felt as 
though all the blood in her body drummed in her ears. 
Above her agony, through it, rendering the torture well- 
nigh unendurable, was the woman instinct not to cry 
out, not to betray the hurt. She had said yes—accept- 
ed a man who never meant to ask her. She must try to 
turn it off as a jest. Wich a sick effort she strove - and 
could not get out one word. What would he think? 
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Oh, she must speak, she must say something or he 
would know! 

“Belle Broyles,’ he pronounced the name lingeringly. 
“Ain’t she got the prettiest way of lookin’ down and 
then lookin’ up at you? Did you ever see such curly 
hair?” 

The enamored swain was quite in love with the sound 
of his own voice, singing his lady’s praises. For one in- 
secure moment, Melissa’s secret trembled on her lips. 
She choked fiercely over words whose bitterness would 
have revealed her heart. Black shadows from the 
heights above blotted out the light in the pool; it was 
like a pool of ink. Suddenly the village was to her not 
home, but a hostile camp. 

“What’s the matter?” asked the boy, bending around 
culiously to stare into her down-held face. ‘‘Don’t you 
want to play go-between for me and Belle Broyles? I’d 
never have asked it of any other girl, but I thought you 
an’ me was true friends, Lissy, and that you 4 

“Of course I do,”’ Melissa managed at last to get the 
words out, rising as she spoke, but laying a detaining 
hand on his arm. The effort to utter at all made her 
speak loud; pain brought a strange smile to her lips and 
an almost wild brightness to her eyes. ‘“I’d just love to 
do anything like that 
for you,” she assured 
him feverishly. “TI al- 
Ways was one to be 
mixed up in my friends’ 
love affairs, and I’m 
gettin’ to be such a 
old maid that every- 
body comes to me with 
"em nowadays.” 

Poor child! under the 
brave words was a 
plaintive little cry; but 
Mason, flushed with 
his quest of the Broyles 
girl, could not hear it. 

“T say, old maid,” he 
laughed, regarding her 
fondly, wondering at 
the sparkling eyes, the 
flushed cheeks, dimly 
realizing that here was 
something better than 
mere beauty. “you help 
me to win Belle, and 
when you pick you out 
somebody, I'll help you. 
Ain’t that fair?” 

“It’s a bargain,’ Me- 
lissa assented, turning 
to go. ‘‘An’ what’s 
more, I’ll earn my part 
of it. Belle come to 
the house a-yesterday 
and wanted ma to take 
her to board, but we 
hadn’t any room. I’m 
goin’ straight home now 
and tell ma that Belle 
can room with me, if 
she's willin’.. Then you 
can see her every night 
ot the world, Atlas— 
every night—every 
night. Ain’t that what 
you'd love to do?” 

Mason signified that 
she had fathomed_ his 
desires. He could not 
have said why, but her 
enthusiasm in some 
measure diminished his 
own. They parted at 
the bridge end, the 
looming shadow of the 
big mill seeming to 
reach after them, 
quenching the bright- 
ness in the water. At 
the last Mason was si- 
lent and a little irre- 
sponsive to the whis- 
pered assurances, the 
flashing glances of the 
girl. 

“The best little 
friend any feller ever 
had,” he said to him- 
self as he took his way 
tothe mechanics’ 
boarding-house. He 
turned uneasily after 
her, but the dusk had 
swallowed her up. How 
odd she seemed—and pretty too. He had never con- 
sidered Melissa's looks much, but for the moment Belle 
Broyles’s showier charms were quite eclipsed by the oe, 
age of that sparkling little face bright with ae es ; 
lit, offering a meaning to him quite indecipherable. 
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"LES accepted Melissa’s overtures of 
B Bee cae as she did every other good thing 
i way—as her due. . 
ori rome Cane and stay a while with poe 
she said grudgingly. “Ef I hep some se the het 
work when I ain’t in the mill, you iach charge me as 
much as they do here at the boardin : oe eceiieaed 
“Maybe not,” said Melissa doubtfu ys mull nene 
has to count every penny, and she must rec 


what her father and mother would say to this arrange- 
ment. “But you'll get a place right off, and then you 
can pay your board same’s I do,” she added hopetully. 

The evenings with Atlas Mason began at once. It 
was no new thing for him to spend them at the Dease 
home; but now Melissa was like one who conceals a 
dagger-wound under a cloak, fearing to draw out the 
weapon lest the gush of blood betray. Her sufferings 
prompted her carefully planned invitations to Atlas for 
little outings and rambles where she might leave him 
alone with Belle. As time went on, it became harder and 
harder for her to sit the hours through with Atlas and 
Belle, and, surprisingly, Atlas, at least, seemed unwilling 
to spare her. An evening with him alone had been once 
the most natural and delightful thing in the world: with 
the addition of Belle Broyles it became torture. 

Belle was plainly determined to have what she called 
“a good time.” A frequent visitor at the Dease house 
was an Irish pedler, a kindly, pleasant old tellow, who 
had lost a hand in the mills, been given a small pension 
by the company, and eked out his living cheerfully, 
bravely, by carrying a pack through the mountains. 
Martha Dease had nursed him after his hurt, and she 
always saved such purchases as it was possible for her 





She had said yes—accepted a man who never meant to ask her 





to make until he arrived, sometimes frankly trading a 
dinner for a pocket-handkerchief or a towel. Every- 
body liked Barney Shane, and if he would bring his pipe 
and sit on the porch, it was a relief to poor Melissa. At 
least while he was there she could keep the conversa- 
tional ball rolling merrily, and did not need to sit and 
see Atlas—her Atlas—staring silently at another girl. 
But even with Barney’s help such evenings were deadly 
to her; she paled and drooped under them until her 
mother protested. 

“Tt ain’t doin’ you a bit of good, Lissy,”’ Mrs. Dease 
said, “to have that thar’ Broyles gal here. She keeps 
you up o’ nights with her beau business and you’ve got 
to be in the mill an’ at work soon next mornin’. The 
Lord knows Atlas Mason used to come here a plenty 
before she was in the house; but he went home at a 
reasonable time, and now you three set on the porch 


tee-heeing and ha-haing till midnight 

the girl back to the boardin’-house” » Tvow ry Set 
“Oh, no, ma,” Lissy protested, a h . 

soft eyes. “Dm all right. I'll get Re = M he» 

while and go up in the mountains to granny’ after . 

havin’ Belle here.” ae 


“Well, I wisht the girl would gi 
payin’ her board,’ Mrs. Dease oh some thought 


I enjuy 


’ 


the spirit of welcome might overhear ae a thougl 
her speech. Week after week had slipped pal Hil : 
bu 


any suggestion of payment, and the 
ity of the mountaineer still made es oe hospital 
to mention to this daughter of a former neigh 
thing as money in connection with her pen : 
house, though on her coming a bargain had Bee their 
a sum agreed upon; and the operatives of a ei 
ave not supposed to have a sufficient margin to ent “mill 
guests. erlain 
“You get the gal to go down to the mill with ae 
a _mornin’,”” Amos Dease admonished his daughter 
“She don’t lift a hand to help your mother when she s 
home. I’ll see that she gets a chance to practise o as 
loom that ain’t a-workin’,”’ N an) 
Dease was a loom-fixer. Every one in the Dease cla 


labored, most of all th 
anxtous - faced mother 
who stood by, ams 
folded in apron, to sup 
Plement her man’s 
words. 

“Looks like ef she 
learn the weavin' vel 
enough she'd at feay 
get some substituy 
work to do,” Marth 
Dease suggested. “| 
vow, sometimes I think 
the gal’s lazy. All se 
cares for is to get har 
hair frizzed an’ put 
the best frock she's gw 
an’ go an’ sit on th 
front porch and pi; 
with anybody tha: 
comes along. It don: 
make any difference to 
her whether it’s 41h: 
Mason or the Irish pet: 
ler, or somebody ste 
ain’t never seed afote.” 

Melissa did what she 
could, and preferred ‘0 
report to her mather. 

“Belle says if she 
can’t get a place in the 
mill maybe she can— 
can catch a beau,” Me- 
lissa whispered with 
scorching cheeks. 4 
mountain girl never dis- 
cusses such matters 
even with her nearest. 
“She says, give her a 
little time and she'll 
have a husband to pay 
her bills.” 

“Well, I vow!” said 
Martha Dease, scan- 
dalized. “Did the pal 
speak right out like 
that about sech? Why 
at her age my maw 
would of took a hickory 
to me ef I’d ‘a’ named 
gittin’ me a busbant. 
It ain’t—it aint te 
spectable. I wisht 
she'd go away. Yu 
an’ Atlas was always 
mighty quiet abou! 
your courtin’; but he: 
notion’s to keep te 
place all in a note. 

“Oh, mother, pr 
tested Melissa, glancing 
about with frightened 
eyes, “you don’t under- 
stand. Atlas Mason 
courtin’ Belle. He as 
ed me to get her ! 
come to the house “ 
they could meet here 
You know the Masons 
and Broyles are feudin 
and he never could gt! 
acquainted with her up 
in ‘the mountains. _ 
—if—maybe she 

et a husband pretty soon to pay her bills.” ie 
“It ain’t ee List protested Mrs. Dae 
and Atlas Mason air the same as promised: int o 
ain’t never walked with nobody but him. rile ba 

With a gallant effort Melissa put her poor 
into the semblance of a smile. a it 

“I never walked with Atlas—as apc | 
said bravely. ‘We never was more t ‘ e togethe 
keep wantin’ to leave the two of them an saat 
so he can ask her. I reckon he will while ae a 
grandma’s. I reckon Belle at es . a 
that’s why she ain’t so keen about 2 rothers 

She shivered a bit as she said tt, ane see 
eyes were humid; the older fingers shook — i 
out and smoothed the crinkled eli : Dease #2 

‘I don’t see why you done it, Martha 

[Eontinucd on page 490] 
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WOMEN WORTH WHILE 


Two Hours’ Work Each Day Wins a Grand Prize 


DON’T believe in drudging over the piano. Two 

hours a day of practise is enough,” is a recent declara- 

tion made by Aline van Barentzen, the little Ameri- 

can girl who won the grand prize at the National 

Conservatory of Paris a few days after celebrating 

her eleventh birthday. So far she is the only 
American to win this distinction, which carries with it, 
besides a handsome medal, a purse of $240, a grand piano, 
anda purple button. This purple button, though insig- 
nificant in appearance, means much solid comfort and the 
opening of many desirable doors to the fortunate winner. 
It not only guarantees free entrance to all musical func- 
tions, such as operas and concerts, but it opens the doors 
of all educational institutions in France. The winner of 
this magical button is welcomed as a student in any of the 
French schools and without charge. Besides, these for- 
tunate ones may travel first class when they wish and 
where they wish, so long as they remain within the 
French borders, paying only half-prices on the trains and 
in the hotels. : 

Miss van Barentzen took her first lesson on the piano 
when she was six years old. At first her mother consider- 
ed a half-hour a day sufficient practise. Gradually this 
was increased, and when she was eight years old she was 
taken to Paris and presented for entrance at the National 
Conservatory. Though she was several years under the 
age-limit, when the judges heard her play they agreed 
to admit her. Having won in this first step, she de- 
termined to try for a free scholarship. There were five 
such scholarships and more than six hundred applicants. 
One of the five was awarded to the little American girl. 
One year later she won the prize for theory and solfeggio. 
Another year, when she was ten, she was given the medal 
for piano-playing. 


A Woman Senator Who Is a Notable Housekeeper 


COLORADO'S new State Senator, Mrs. Helen Ring 

Robinson, is said to be one of the best housekeepers 
in Denver. Her afternoon teas have for years been 
popular with lovers of a good cup of tea. Mrs. Robin- 
son’s fad is gardening, and unlike a good many other 
people, men and women, she makes her fad pay. One 
Summer, though her garden was no larger than a medi- 
um-sized room, she supplied her family of three and one 
servant with fresh vegetables. 

A native of New Hampshire, Mrs. Robinson spent her 

college life at Wellesley and Barnard, later going to Ox- 
ford, England, and to France, for special courses. She 
went to Denver first some seventeen years ago as a 
teacher in one of the large schools. Because of her ex- 
perience as a teacher she has been made chairman of the 
Education Committee of the Senate. She first entered 
politics as the head of the movement of the Denver 
housewives against the renewal of a franchise of a city 
water company. She formed neighborhood chains to 
pass information from house to house, established ballot- 
marking schools with teachers in every precinct, and after 
a hard fight, won. Though the struggle lasted several 
months the expense was almost nothing, most of the 
pias serving under Mrs. Robinson’s leadership 
ree. 
_ “It was a question of household economics and moral- 
ity with the women of Denver,” Mrs. Robinson wrote, 
referring to this water-company fight. ‘When you face 
a woman with a question that concerns economy in her 
home as well as public morals, something is likely to 
happen. It happened.” 

Senator Robinson has already introduced two bills in 
the Senate and is now considering the preparation of two 
more. One of these is to secure 2 minimum wage for 
country-school teachers, and the other to require medical 
examination before marriage. : 


A Land Where the Term “American Girl” Is a Disgrace 
N INCIDENT worthy of note is the declaration by 


| Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, President of the Inter- 
national Woman's Suffrage Alliance, that the so-called 


BY 
LAFAYETTE MSLAWS 


white-slave traffic will never be stopped until women get 
the ballot. 

“In certain Asiatic countries,’ Mrs. Catt says, “‘so 
many American girls have been imported by white- 
slavers that the section of the cities in which they are 
housed is known as the ‘American Quarter.’ In those 
cities to speak of a young woman from the United States 
as an American girl is not a compliment. In a govern- 
ment the people who help to build up the country and 
enforce its laws are its assets. Those who break the laws 
are its liabilities. At present this country disfranchises 
its assets and gives the vote to its liabilities. When a 
balance is struck at elections there can be but one result. 
What we need is to enfranchise our assets. On this sub- 
ject women are in the asset column by an overwhelming 
majority.” 


Moonlight Education in the Twilight Years 


RS. CORA WILSON STEWART, superintendent 
of schools for Rowan County, Kentucky, established 
a variety of night-school known through the South and 
West as the “moonlight school,” for the purpose of giving 
the men and wemen of Rowan County educational advan- 
tages which they had missed in their youth. The day 
sessions are for children of the school age. But on moon- 
lit. Summer evenings, parents, uncles, aunts, grand- 
parents and in some instances the great-grandparents, 
tramp over the mountain paths to school. In several 
instances four generations attend the same school. 

All of these ‘‘moonlight pupils” are not. illiterate. 
Many of them have received a fair common-school 
education. These attend for the pleasure of meeting 
friends and helping the movement. On the other hand, 
many of them, both men and women, have had to be- 
gin with the alphabet. One elderly woman who had no 
knowledge of books when she entered learned to read and 
write in two weeks. So many of them have leained to 
read within this length of time that it has ceased to be 
considered remarkable. 

Mrs. Stewart gives a great deal of credit to herteachers, 
who put their shoulders to the wheel and helped push 
the experiment until the interest of the citizens of Rowan 
County was thoroughly aroused. To increase this in- 
terest. each pupil and parent enrolled is pledged to help 
accomplish twelve aims during 1913: Every child in 
the county enrolled in school; six weeks of moonlight 
schools in each district; an average attendance of 
seventy-five per cent.; an average of two graduates from 
each school; each schoolhouse and yard made so attract- 
ive as to invite and hold the children; domestic science 
and agriculture taught in some form in each school; a 
school improvement committee for each district; a library 
in each district, accessible twelve months in the year; 
a fruit club organized in each district; Arbor Day ob- 
served in each school by the planting of trees; fifty yards 
of model road built in front of each schoolhouse; an 
American flag over each schoolhouse. 


One Solution of a Vexing Problem 


‘Two years ago a group of clubwomen in Germany 
founded a ‘‘Sisters’ School” in which well-educated 
girls are trained for household work. So far they have 
limited the students to the daughters of professional men 
of small means. The curriculum includes cookery, both 
fancy and plain; housework; the care of children and 
needlework. As a girl completes her course a position 
is waiting for her. She receives from $7.50 to $12.50 a 
month in wages besides her room and board. She must 
be treated as a member of the family of her employer and 
addressed always as ‘‘Sister Hilda,” ‘Sister Gretchen,” or 
whatever her name may be. She is to eat at the table 
with the family and receive callers in the family living- 
room. Besides, she has one afternoon a week, every 
other Sunday afternoon, one entire Sunday.each month, 
with two weeks’ holiday every twelve months. 


The ‘“‘sister’s” uniform is of brown and is said to be 
very attractive in appearance. Though the movement 
is comparatively new, the girls sent out by the school have 
proved so satisfactory that there are five hundred appli- 
cants for every graduate. Except on the point of per- 
sonal morals, the rules for admission vary. When an 
application is received one of the club women at the head 
of the movement calls on her, finds out the condition of 
her family and then makes terms accordingly. 


A Hotel That’s Just For Children 


"THE most up-to-date evidence of up-to-dateness on 

the part of a woman is a hotel exclusively for chil- 
dren at Bognor, England. This house was planned, 
built and is run exclusively for children under fourteen 
years of age. The fairy godmother who originated and 
conducts it is Miss I. C. Elmslie. 

“I thought of the idea because no proper accommoda- 
tions are ever made for children at seaside hotels,’’ Miss 
Elmslie explained. ‘‘They annoy the grown-ups and at 
the same time are made miserable themselves. poor little 
dears. Here in the hotel, where everything is made for 
their especial benefit, they are allowed to do practically as 
they please. No restrictions are placed on them, and as a 
result they have a good time every day and all day long. 
Now and then a visitor asks to see the room for naughty 
children. Then I have to own up that such a room was 
left out of my plan. So far there has been no need for it 
and I don’t believe there ever will be.” 

Theie are no hat-stands, smoking-tables, lounges nor 
fancy articles. Instead there are rows of orderly cup- 
boards filled with buckets and spades. The stairs are so 
broad and shallow and covered with such soft carpet that a 
child can tumble from the top to the bottom without hurt- 
ing itself. All the floors are cork-lined and no amount of 
pounding will hurt cither the pounder or the floor, or 
make a noise. Instead of a billiard-room there is a huge 
playroom furnished with all manner of toys. The win- 
dows are never raised more than nine inches at the bot- 
tom, so there is no falling out. 

There must be a guarantee that the child is not re- 
covering from any contagious disease. No grown-ups, 
other than nurses and governesses, are allowed. 


Besinnings in Feminine Education 


VERY civilized country in the world has already 

established or is establishing at least one institution 

for the higher education of its women. All sprung from 

three handfuls of American seed—the first planted in a 

new agricultural community in Ohio, the second by a 

woman among the stony hills of Massachusetts, and the 
third in the pine barrens of Georgia. 

November 8, 1837, Mary Lyon threw open the doors 
of Mount Holyoke Seminary, the first institution in the 
world founded exclusively for the higher education of 
women, with two distinct declarations: First, that higher 
education for women should supplement, not supplant, the 
art of home-making; second, that such educational oppor- 
tunities should be given to girls of limited means as well 
as to the rich. 

The next step was the chartering of a State Female 
College by the Legislature of Georgia in 1836. This insti- 
tution was built at Macon, Georgia, at a cost to the 
State of $80,000, and opened January 9, 1839. 

But to Oberlin belongs the distinction of giving the first 
diploma and the first degrees to women. This first 
diploma was given in 1838 to Miss Zeruiah Porter of 
Whitestown, N. Y.; three years later, three young women, 
having completed the classical course, were given their 
A. B. degrees along with the men. 

Smith College this year has an enrolment of more than 
fifteen hundred. On its campus are forty-three thor- 
oughly equipped college buildings, the least expensive of 
which would make the “Mother College,” Mount Holyoke, 
as known to Mary Lyon, look small and shabby in com- 
parison. Counting graduate, undergraduate and special 
students, there are at present more than one hundred 
thousand women enrolled in the colleges, of this country. 
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Photographs by 
V’Atelier Taponier 


No. 1. 
Worth. A 
white satin collar 
cut straight at center back 
and tied with a sapphire-blue 
crossway satin tie. Sapphire and pearl 
buttons on the sides of satin blouse. 


2. Martial et Armand. On tucked 


blouse, a collar high at the back, 
turning in revers effect in 
front. Bow of embroi- 
dered black taffetas 
at low neck 
opening. 


No. 3. 
Doeuillet. 
A gathered guinipe of 
white nef trimmed with a 


kilted frill. 


No. 4. Doeuillet. Collar embroidered 
in green, yellow and blue silks. Embroidered 
edges laced across the front with a fancy cord. 


No. a. Worth. Blouse of white 
satin. opened on a cream 
Alencon front. Don- 
ble collar of white 


vetling, 


No. 6. 
Doeuillet. 

White piqué 
collar and but- 
toned waistcoat worn 
with tucked white lawn 
blouse. 
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1. Martial et Armand. A 
white matline frill is turned 
back in collar effect, 







and sewn tn gathers 






inside a Yo of 






ihite satin. 
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at the back. Cream lace jabot across 
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Dress 6213 


ne-half of cotton ratine forly inches wide, one-half 

be Bonet patie sd for the collar and cuffs and one yard and 
ae half of banding lo edge them, will be required for the dress in medium 
oie fr is illustrated above. The design ts also smari for the corded 
aon répes and soft linen, and may be trimmed with Bulgarian 
SRO Ie TN Oe crépe, colton broché or an embroidered 
lingerie collar. It is a fashionable lype 
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Dress 6230 
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Waist 6177; skirt 6178 
[These designs are described on page 458) 


Four yards and five-cighths of bordered swiss Torly 
inches wide and one-quarter yard of plain swiss forty 
inches wide for the collar and cu fis will be required for 
the dress in medium size as illustrated above. The 
gores of the skirt are cut back of the border and the shirt 
trimmed by the border applied. If flouncing is used 
for the waist, banding of like design will trim a plain 
swiss or batiste skirt, 


; 2 wide for Ihe 
Two yards and seven-cighths of flouncing for sip rae arts 
skirt, three yards and five-cighths of flouncing oi nibs ers of a yard é 
body, sleeves and center front and back, and Cashin portions, wil i 
chiffon twenty-seven inches wide for the bib = ‘ ce in medium sie 
required for the dress made from these two desig 
illustrated above. Bordered crépes, voiles, 
ratine, printed silks and striped materials 
may also be used. | 
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Waist 6227; skirt 6228 Dress 6204 Coat 6181; skirt 6221 
[Coat 6181 described on page 459] 
[These designs are described on page 459] [Skirt 6221 described on page 462] 
Four yards and one-quarter of colton crépe forty inches wide, five- Three yards and five-eighths of ratine forty-four inches wide Four ya:ds and three-quarters of poplin forly inches wide and 


erghths of a yard of net forty inches wide for the collar, cuffs and and three-quarters of a yard of Roman silk twenty-seven inch- __ three-eighths of a yard of Bulgarian crépe twenty-seven inches wide 
plaited section in skirt, two yards and one-half of lace edging, and es wide for a sash will be required for the dress in medium for the collar will be required for the suit made from these designs in 
thr ce-quarters of a yard of satin twenty-seven inches wide for a girdle, size as it is illustrated above. The trimming-band is embroid- — medium size. The long Balkan or Bulgarian blouse style in coats has 
will be required for the dress made from these designs in medium size, ered in primary colors in a Bulgarian design which may be taken a strong hold of the public fancy. Suits of charmeuse, silk pop- 
as illustrated above. Cotton voile, reproduced from an adaptation of a Butterick transfer. The lin and brocaded raline as well as of 
printed muslins and crépe de Chine touch of drapery which makes the skirt smart is so simply ar- the stmpler materials are seen made 
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6183 


SOMETHING DIFFERENT 


6173—6174 














6206 6206 6173—6174 


IN DRAPERY 


DRAPED WAISTS, DRAPED FICHUS AND 
NOVEL IDEAS FOR DRAPING SKIRTS 


ITH the earth all in flower, as it is these days, the flowered materials shown 
in the shops make a spccial appeal. They look like Summer. They seem the 
right and joyous thing to wear. One wants them as one wants to pick roses 
or to sit outdoors in the evening. ‘The daintiest, coolest, most bewitching 

frocks can be fashioned of them in the mind's eye. This year the designs are unusually 
artistic and the materials are smart as well aslovely. For French models famous colorists, 
impressionists, Cubists and Futurists have joined with the dressmakers to produce 
glorious results. These fabrics, to which the name of the designer is frequently attached, 
are of course expensive, but the same effects have been copied in moderate-priced ma- 
terials. French dressmakers use a great deal of embroidered crépe, something almost as fine 
as crinkled chiffon, which looks as if it had been embroidered in wools by hand in complex 
shades of rose, peacock or mustard. This is simulated in printed crépes, which also come 
in captivating Jouy and pompadour designs. And these again are copied in still cheaper 
cotton voiles. Silk mulls have other lovely flowered designs. Many silks have large 
impressionistic flowered designs or show the influence of cubist blocks and colorings. 
The primary colors of Bulgarian or peasant art are used in touches as trimmings. 
Borders are on many of the handsomest Summer fabrics. There are drawn-work borders 
on ratine, ratine borders on voile and flowered borders on dotted swisses. They are made 
up with draped skirts which cleverly utilize the straight edge. The all-over sprigged and 
hgured crépes and voiles are charming for overblouses with plain white or colored skirts, 
Just as the novelty and brocaded silks are used with plain. In fact a contrast bet ween 
the skirt and blouse is smartly characteristic of this season. 
ESIGN 6183, as it is illustrated on the opposite page, is made of flowered mull with a 
collar of lace and a fichu of white mull. The combination of a fancy collar with 
a sheer fichu is noticed a good deal on the most recent French dresses. It is charm- 
ingly fresh and becoming. Dropped shoulders and a blouse over the belt, back and front, 
are also taken from the latest Paris models. You may, however, draw down the blouse if 
you prefer. The upper part of the sleeve is in one with the body of the surplice waist: 
the lower part has one seam in full or shorter length. French dressmakers use open neck 
almost entirely, especially the becoming pointed opening; but those who wish may make 
this high. A French lining and the fichu may be used or omitted. In the attached three- 
piece skirt the drapery makes a smart front and the slight fulness at the top ~ 
a well-liked back. The waistline is slightly raised, the length clearing, and 
the width at the lower edge about one yard and three-quarters in medium 
size. For the embroidery illustrated on the small front view an adaptation 
of a Butterick transfer may be used. 
For a woman of medium size, four yards and five-eighths of material forty 
inches wide will be required. 
Design 6183 may be obtained in seven sizes, from thirty-two to forty-four 
inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. 


wh, 


AIST 6173 is interesting for the drapery in the surplice fronts and the 
suggestion of drapery in the round collar. It shows how far the draped 

style is being carried now, even into Waists and trimmings. Ina soft material 
and combined with a draped skirt the effect is wonderfully pleasing. Ar- 
ranged as it is here below the bust, it is becoming, too, to stout as well as slen- 
der figures. The draped collar may be omitted if you do not care for jt and 
in its place embroidery trimming may be worked or applied flatly around the 
neck, the design shown here in the small view, which may be worked in 





Bulgarian colors in silk or wool, being obtainable in an adaptation of a Butterick transfer 
You should like the blouse over the belt, for it is very smart; but if you don't, you may 
draw it down. The sleeves, which have an upper part in one with the body and a lower 
one-seam part, you may cut in full or shorter length; and the neck of the French lining. on 
which there is a facing in vest effect, you may make high or French round. You can us 
the design for a separate waist or attached to a skirt as a one-piece dress and make it of 
charmeuse, crépe meteor, crépe de Chine, broché or plain, faille silk, taffeta, cotton crepe, 
cotton voile or soft cotton ratine. 

For a woman of medium size, one yard and seven-eighths of material forty inches wide, 
with three-quarters of a yard of contrasting material {wenty-seven inches wide for the 
draped collar, vest and cuffs, will be required. 

Design 6173 may be obtained in seven sizes, from thirty-two to forty-four inches bus 
measure, price fifteen cents. 


THE question of how to make a skirt now is simply a question of how to drape it, 

There are high draperies for slender people, low draperies for stouter ones, mort 
drapery for the very smart and just a touch for the good conservative. For the average 
woman who wants something simple with good style and graceful lines which will not en- 
large her hips, but will give her the fashionable tapering silhouette, design 6104 1S one ul 
the best I know of. T here is enough drapery to cause a bouffant effect, which comes 
however, below the hips, and a sufficiently narrow lower edge to hold it in again at the feet. 
lhis narrowness is not extreme enough to hinder her in walking, as it is about one yard 
and three-quarters in medium size. The arrangement of the drapery under an extension 
on the front is individual and the folds which catch it up again at the back make it fal 
gracetully. The cut of the skirt in two pieces with a stitched plait at the left of the back 
Is always well liked, The slight fulness at the top of the back is equally popular. at the 
sides the skirt may be fitted with a dart or with gathers in slightly raised waistline, with 
gathers always in regulation waistline. It may be closed at the front or back and made 
iS 2 Separate skirt or attached to a waist of practically any wide soft wool, silk or cote 
fabric. The length is clearing. 

For a woman of medium size, two yards and three-quarters of material forty-four of 
fifty inches wide wil] be required. ar: 
_ Design 6174 may be obtained in eight sizes, from twenty-two to thirty-s 
inches waist measure, price fifteen cents. 


we, 


OR the Russian blouse made of broché crépe de Chine, ae 

_ Striped ratine, embroidered crépe or all-over embroidery which : ain 
with a plain contrasting skirt, design 6206 is admirably adapted. : a 
ness is well suited to a figured material and its lines are very smart. ci ae 
IS In One with the upper part of the sleeves and blouses over the be : has 4 
one prefers to draw it down. The two-piece peplum fits perfectly an { ul 
modish outline. High or slightly open neck and either of two sty fr may 
length or shorter one-seam sleeves are possibilities of the design, ¥ ne or 
be made separately or attached to a skirt. A body lining may oo 
not. If the peplum is not used, the waist may have a skirt ae 

For a woman of medium size, two yards and seven-eighths M or twa 
thirty-six inches wide will be required for the waist with the peplum, 
yards thirty-six inches wide for the waist without the peplum. forty-six 
_ Design 6206 may be obtained in eight sizes, from thirty-two to 
inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. 


alters 
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STRIKING 


PEPLUMS 


Cost of silk suits for Summer are so soft and 
bloused and untailored that they are well within 
the scope of a home dressmaker. Some of the smartest 
are made like design 6202, which is scarcely different in 
construction from a waist. There is a body part with ful- 
ness which may be bloused or drawn down, attached at 
a slightly raised waistline to a peplum which may be the 
long, cutaway, slightly rippled peplum shown in the 
figure illustration or the one of more conservative cut 
shown in the small front view. The first has the cachet of 
Paris, but is so new that it may not please all women. 
Full-length two-seam or shorter one-seam sleeves are 
sewed into slightly deep armholes without fulness at the 
top. The small round collar is easy to handle, and the 
revers and cuffs may be used or not. 

For a woman of medium size, one yard and three-quar- 
ters of material forty inches wide, with five-eighths of a 
yard of contrasting material twenty-seven inches wide 
for the collar and cuffs, will be required for the coat 
with the one-piece peplum. 

Design 6202 may be obtained in eight sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty-six inches bust measure, price fifteen 
cents. 





6202 


PLAIN blouse-waist of new and smart cut, which a 
woman can develop according to her own individual 
ideas, is always an appreciated design. One with a back 
closing, the fashionable French or dropped shoulders, and 
the tucks that are used in most of the Summer blouses, is 
given in design 6227. Its different possibilities suit it to 
many purposes. Its neck may be high or slightly open, 
its sleeves in full length in either of two styles or shorter, 
and its fulness bloused or drawn down. A pointed collar to 
trim and a body lining are included in the design for those 
who wish them. The waist may be made separately or 
attached to a skirt of cotton crépe, voile, batiste, lawn, 
dimity, net, China silk, charmeuse or crépe de Chine. 
For a woman of medium size, one yard and seven- 
eighths of material thirty-six inches wide will be required 
for the waist with full-length sleeves. 
Design 6227 may be obtained in seven sizes, from thirty- 
two to forty-four inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. 


ESIGN 6228 is a two-piece skirt smartly draped at the 

front and with a tuck seam at one side and slight ful- 
ness at the top relicving the plainness of the back. At 
the lower part of the front the corner may be in square 
outline, as shown below, or rounded off over an accordion 
or side plaited section. The plaiting adds a chic detail to 
a skirt of soft material, but will not be used in a tailored 
skirt. When the skirt is made in slightly raised waistline 
it is fitted with darts or gathers at the sides; when in 
regulation waistline with gathers. It is in clearing length, 
may have a front or back closing, and may be made as a 
separate skirt or attached to a waist. Without the plaited 





6228 6227 6228 
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DIFFERENCES IN COATS 


ARE ATTACHED AT ANY POINT 





Coat 6202; skirt 6228 


Formal costumes arc made of brocaded and 
plain materials in the same or different tones. 
Plain and brocaded satin or ratine, moureé and 
plain silk poplin, malelassé and wool faille are 
combined. These designs in medium sise will 


require two yards and one-quarter of broché 
forty inches wide, two yards and three-quarters 
of plain salin forty-four inches wide, one- 
quarter yard of lace erghleen inches wide for the 
collar, and three-quarters of a yard of banding. 





section the lower edge measures about one yard and one- 
half in medium size. Cotton ratine, crépe and voile 
are the most used Summer materials; charmeuse and 
crepe de Chine are favorite silks. 

‘or a woman of medium size, three yards of material 
forty inches wide or two yards and three-quarters forty- 
four or fiffy inches wide will be required. 

Design 6228 may be obtained in eight sizes, from 
twenty-two to thirty-six inches waist measure, price 
fifteen cents. 


HE long-waisted Russian blouse-coat, which is the 

_ innovation most strikingly characteristic of this 
Spring and Summer. is beautifully cut in design GIS]. 
The smartness of these coats can not be disputed, but 
they are not attractive and becoming unless their propor- 
tions are good. Here the length of blouse and peplum, 
the fulness in the blouse, the position of the belt have all 
been carefully studied and are right. The coat may be 
in elther of two lengths to suit the wearer, and either of 
two styles of sleeves may be used, with the fulness at the 
top slightly gathered or shrunken out. A wide belt may 





6181 


be used in place of the three-piece peplum if preferred. 
These coats are seen in ratine, corded cottons, linen, 
wool poplin, charmeuse and moiré. 

For a woman of medium size, two yards and five- 
eighths of material forty-four inches wide and _ three- 
eighths of a yard of contrasting material thirty inches 
wide for the collar will be required for the coat with the 
peplum. 

Design 6181 may be obtained in six sizes, from thirty- 
two to forty-two inches bust measure, price fifteen 
cents. 


S A CHANGE from the ubiquitous fancy collar, the 
trimming-picces on design 6204 are most acceptable. 
The skirt needs no trimming, because it has a modish 
touch of drapery at one side of the side-front closing line. 
The Russian blouse-waist, which may be bloused or drawn 
down and made in high or French round neck, has its 
body in one with the upper part of either of two styles of 
full-length one-seam sleeves or shorter sleeves. It is at- 
tached at a slightly raised waistline to a three-piece skirt 
which is in clearing length and measures about one yard 
and five-cighths at the lower edge in medium size. A 
body lining and the trimming - pieces may be used or 
omitted. Cotton ratine, soft piqué, linen, gingham and 
chambray, charmeuse and printed silks are suitable ma- 
terials. 
For a woman of medium size, four yards and _ three- 
cighths of material thirty-six inches wide will be required. 
Design 6204 may be obtained in seven sizes. from thirty- 
two to forty-four inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. 
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A WELL-CUT TUCKED MANNISH SHIRT 


mer for the fate or the separate 

blouse, they are allayed this 

season by the great number 
shown in the shops and worn by 
well - dressed women. Mannish 
shirts are more popular this year 
than ever, for they are provided 
with pretty rolling collars which 
soften the severe lines and are de- 
cidedly more becoming than stiff 
stocks or turndown collars. Even 
in Paris which revels in feminine 
frills the smartness of the mannish 
shirt and its place in the wardrobe 
is recognized. A model which is 
used by some of the best houses 
there is shown in design 6185. Its 
pointed collar which goes with a 
slightly open neck is charming and 
is matched by pretty pointed cuffs 
when the sleeves are short. When 
they are long they may be regula- 
tion shirt-sleeves or one-seam dart- 
fitted sleeves. The neck may be open 
or high with an attached turndown 
collar or a neckband. The closing 
may be a plait or hem. Tucks at 
each side of the closing are charac- 
teristic of this season’s waists which 
are made less plain than formerly. 
A back yoke-facing may be used 
or not. Among the materials rec- 
ommended for these blouses, cotton 
crépe comes first. Cotton voile, 
batiste, wash silks and crépe cde 
Chine are others. 

For a woman of medium size, 
one yard and one-half of material 
forty inches wide, with  three- 
cighths of a yard of material 
twenty-seven inches wide for the 
pointed collar and cuffs, will be re- 
quired for the shirt with shorter 
sleeves. Three yards and one- 
quarter of material twenty-seven 
inches wide or two yards and three- 
eighths thirty-six inches wide will 
be required for the shirt with full- 
length sleeves. 

Design 6185 may be obtained in 
cight sizes, from thirty-two to 
forty-six inches bust measure, price 


fifteen cents. 
A SMART, plain, tailored skirt 

is just what many of you have 
been looking for, I warrant. And I 
shouldn’t wonder if you had begun 
to think that you would be forced 
into draping an Outing skirt of 
washable corduroy or a garden 
frock of striped gingham just from 
a dearth of good plain designs. 
Don’t pass by the draperies if you 
are having a dressy silk suit or an 
afternoon gown of cotton €ponge or 
crépe made, but rejoice over design 
6186 if you wish a model for a sep- 
arate piqué or poplin skirt or a 
morning frock of galatea, gingham 
or chambray. There is enough 
style in this design, in its cut and 
lines, for any use if you want it for 
other materials. “A striped or 
handsome brocaded or moiré fab- 
ric will moreover show to the best 
alvantage made with these simple 


I FEARS were felt last Sum- 











AND A SMART, PLAIN, TAILORED SKIRT 
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Shirt 6185; skirt 6186 
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crepe and to wear with a@ suit of ; 
. : } OF colton ratine or cotton Bedford 
coming. In medium sin Os duets thew ok @ smartly tailored loop while the Open collar js soft and be- 


which is shown in broché ratiyn require two yard 4 ; wi ; 
Nas oe will require two yards and Sive-eighths of phi sR be Wie Big i 
°S ines required of a Plain tailored skip) 71a" Sorly inches wide in medium 


Digitized by S 


lines. The ir. 
of the lines i scone ith 
a slightly raised Waistline and 
reasonable narrown : 
This measur 
yard and three-qy in medi 
$1ze, a width which perm me 
of freedom but looks smartly 
row. Contributing to the 
“airolaige ot the design 
UCKS at the overlany; 

the front and back whith 


Separate skirt or attached to a 
Walst as a one-piece dress, 

Or a woman of medium « 
three yards and one-eighth of lee 
or striped material Without hap 
thirty-two inches wide Or two 
yards and five-eighths thirty-six 
inches wide will be required, Foy, 
yards and one-eighth of Plain or 
stiiped material with nap twenty. 
seven inches wide will be Uired, 

_ Design 6186 may be Obtained in 
eight sizes, from twenty-two ty 
thirty-six inches waist measure 
price fifteen cents. 


THE Person who thought ¢j 
introducing Gibson tucks ints 
the popular Russian blouse had 
singularly happy idea. Lines ate 
important in these simple blouses 
and Gibson tucks have always been 
valuable for the good lines they 
give to the figure. One especially 
likes breadth in the shoulders of a 
Russian blouse so that the hips un- 
der the peplum will seem slender, 
and when there is a blouse over the 
belt, as there generally is in new 
waists, the tucks are still more 
pleasing. The blouse-waist, design 
6232, which has a Russian closing 
and is in Gibson style, may be with 
or without a three-piece peplum at 
a slightly raised waistline and may 
be bloused or drawn down, It may 
have high or slightly open neck, 
either of two styles of full-length 
sleeves or shorter sleeves sewed in- 
to regulation armholes and may be 
made with or without a body-lining 
as a separe te waist or attached toa 
skirt. Cotton ratine, piqué, linen, 
cotton crépe, batiste, satin, crépede 
Chine and moiré are suitable ma- 
terials. . 
For a woman of medium size, 
two yards and _ three-eighths of 
material forty inches wide, one 
half yard of lace eighteen inches 
wide for the flat collar and cuffs 
and three yards and one-quarter 
of insertion, will be required for the 
waist with the three-piece peplum 
and shorter sleeves, as shown in the 
small front view. 5 
Design 6232 may be obtained in 
Six sizes, from thirty-two to forty- 
two inches bust measure, price fil 
teen cents. 
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A RUSSIAN BLOUSE IN GIBSON STYLE 


WILL BE CORDIALLY WELCOMED BY MANY 

















Waist 6232 | 








A Russian blouse of this kind is held now to be smarlest when it is worn 
with a skirt of contrasting material or color. This design requires two 
yards and three-quarters of linen thirty-six inches wide, threc-cighths 
of a yard of lace eighteen inches wide, seven-cighths of a yard of band- 
ing and three-quarters of a yard of cdging for the medium size. 


ESIGN 6215 shows what is different 
in the new shirt-waists from those 
worn last season. There are tucks now, 
you see, even in those of mannish, simple 
cut, and plain dart-fitted sleeves are used 
quite as much as regulation shirt sleeves. 
Both styles and shorter sleeves are included 
in this design. ‘The attached collar rolled 
open is exceedingly attractive and makes a 
good high collar when brought up around 
the throat, but a neckband to wear with 
separate collars may be substituted if pre- 
ferred. A plait or hem closing may be 
made. The back yoke-facing may be used 
or omitted. 

For a woman of medium size, two yards 
and three-eighths of matcrial thirty-six 
inches wide will be required for the waist 
with full-length sleeves. 

Design 6215 may be obtained in seven 
sizes, from thirty-two to forty-four inches 
bust measure, price fifteen cents. 





6232 


LAITS are used in design 6216. with 

decorative and practical value. In- 
serted as they are at the left side front they 
trim the skirt attractively. At the back 
they relieve the flatness and with those in 
front give more width at the lower edge 
than the narrow lines of the design would 
indicate. They should be pressed to the 
bottom so as not to widen the lines, but 
they will shake out in walking and give a 
width of about two yards and three-eighths 
at the lower edge in medium size. The 
design is made in four pieces, in clearing 
length, with slightly raised waistline and 
with a front or back closing. It may be 
used for a separate skirt or attached to a 
waist. It is excellently suited to ratine, 
linen, rep, gingham, chambray, serge, wool 
poplin, Ottoman cords and satin. 

For a woman of medium size, three yards 
and five-eighths of material thirty-six 
inches wide will be required. 

Design 6216 may be obtained in nine 
sizes, from twenty-two to thirty-eight 
inches waist measure, price fifteen cents. 





6216 





Shirt-waist 6215; skirt 6216 


Popular outing blouses of China silk are made with a collar which can 
be closed to the throat or rolled open in a cool, becoming fashion. Three 
yards and one-half of China silk twenty-seven inches wide will be required 


for ikis one in medium size as tt ts shown above. Two yards and five- 


eighths of rep forty-four inches wideieill be required for ihe_skirt. 
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ESIGN 6196 will make a cool 


and dainty dress for Summer 


afternoons on the piazza or little 
dinners at home in sheerest white 
batiste trimmed with fine embroid- 
ered batiste edging. In net, trim- 
med with lace having a net back- 
ground, it will also be charming, and 
in silk mull or dimity daintily flow- 
ered trimmed with a fichu of white 
mull. A more elaborate really ex- 
quisite gown may be made from it 
of crépe de Chine, with a fichu and 
frills of chiffon. Dotted SWISS, which 
is delightfully fresh-looking in 
Summer, should only be used if the 
quality is soft, for there is a zood deal 
of fulness in both the skirt and the 
blouse-waist. This fulness may be 
tucked or gathered as is most suit- 
able for the material used. The 
Waist may be in high or any round 
neck and the Which are 
sewed into regulation armholes may 
be in full or shorter length. While 
the fichu drapery is charming it is 
not an essential part of the design. 
Banding to trim or hand embroidery 
as in the small front view, which m Ly 
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be reproduced from a Butterick 
transfer, may be used instead. The 
skirt which is attached at empire 


height is in five gores and measures 
about twe yards and one-quarter 
at the lower edge in medium «; 
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6196 


sweep. This cress may easily he 
adapted to Maternity use 

lor a woman of medium size, tive 
yards and one-eighth of materi! 
thirty-six inches wide will be re 
quired for the dress not Including 
the fichu and frills: on yard and 
three-eighths of materia] thirty- 
six Inches wide will be required for 
the fichu and frills to trim. 

Design 6196 may be obtained in 
SIX sizes, from thirty-two to forty 
two inches bust measure. price fit 
teen cents. 


"THERE was a time When only 

the woman of a certain severe 
tailored type wore mannish  shirt- 
waists. She looked very smart in 
them, but others were likely to find 
the plain lines and the mannish 
collar trying. This year the open- 
necked, soft rolling collars used on 
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THE USE OF FICHU DRAPERY 


BULGARIAN EMBROIDERY IS MODISH 
TO TRIM SIMPLE RATINE DRESSES 
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Dress 619 er 
Pip hrnee Shirt-waist 6220: skirt 622] 








For a woman of medim . 
three yards and one-eighth 
rial twenty-seven inches wide “l 
be required for the Waist with jul 
length sleeves. One-half yard thiny. 
Six inches wide will be required i; 
the turndown collar, French , 
and a belt. a 

_ Design 6220 may be obt 
cight sizes, from thirty-two 
Six Inches bust me 
teen cents. 


ained In 
to forty. 
Sure, price fj. 


A® EXCELLENT SUPREStiog 

for draping the skirt of a tj) 
ored frock or suit jg container! jp 
design 6221. Even tailored sy 
skirts are draped, you know, wha. 
ever the material may be and hoy. 
ever plain is the jacket. Only: the 
most practical hacking-suits 
morning - dresses are made with 
unbroken Straight lines. But when 
a Wool material is used, or one of the 
heavier corded Cottons, the drapery 
must be arranged in simple folds 
and rather low on the figure. {p 
design 6221, which in Cut is the 
favorite two-piece skirt With seams 
running down over the hips. the 
drapery is caught up in three fold 
at the left side of the front and 
fastened to the plain back at the 
scam. In order to keep the line 
good when there is drapery in a 
skirt, the lower edge must be very 
narrow; here it is only about onc 
yard and one-half in medium siz 
This has given rise to the slashai 
Style or that of leaving a seam open 
at the lower part and rounding off 








6221 











these shirt-waists have greatly increased their Popularity. When the dyoc G10G | 
A little diversion in the closing line is also [requently above, the medium sino och 
introduced to relieve the plainness. : iy 
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» smart: 
ene corner. Tf one wants the extra freedom or eet 
ness of that, one may do it here. At the topo 
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abl require flve vard s and one-half 4 


Such an angle in dotted thirty-six ine hos * ide. three-p; 


shorter, 


design 6220 and a slightly open neck with a collar of that nel forty inche 
new shape which is straight across the back and has 
points on the shoulders makes an extremely modish, be- 
The more mannish 
possibilities of the design are shown in the small view, 
where the side closing line is Straight and the collar js 
A neckband for separate 
collars may be made on the high neck if preierred. The 
sleeves may be in full length, in either of two styles or 
The back yoke-facing may be used or not, 


coming blouse of it for every one. 


of the attached turndown kind. 
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When designs G99 ft RO: 
in medium se oa end, 8221 are combined as above, the dress 
forty inches wide. _Embroid. bi ri and one-half Of ratine 
a designs is q favorite tay. fitigiahe oI “Suearian colors 

he design shoves Oe Fates ti! £ Simple Summe “be , 
es met zon n her¢ may be re produced by tit a aoeee ti ks. 
/ ‘CricR transfer, 4 sash of bright silp is an additign ras 


For a woman of medium size, two ya 
eighths of material thirty-six inches wide wi sta 

Design 6221 may be obtained in eight me price 
twenty-two to thirty-six inches, waist measure, 
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«t the slightly raised waistline there is the little re 
at the back, which is considered the proper sae woe’ 
materials. The length is clearing. Sponge clo i sol, 
poplin, charmeuse, crépe meteor, cotton ese which 
piqué and linen are suitable materials for the design waist 
may be made as a separate skirt or attached to a ¥3 
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SMARTNESS IN CUT AND LINES =) 


ATTRACTIVE SUMMER MORNING THINGS | 
TO MAKE INEXPENSIVELY AT HOME 
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HE shirt - waist which is illus- 
trated here in design 6210 ts 
cut with the back extending over 
the shoulders to a tucked or 
gathered front. ‘This is considered a 
smart cut and it is used a great deat 
this year with blouses which have 
fulness in the front. It is especially 
good when the fulness is gathered, 
for otherwise the front of the arm- 
hole is liable to slip down off the 
shoulder. Gathers are an excellent 
style for blouses now because of the 
vogue of figured cotton crepes and 
broché silks as blouse materials, 
these being unsuitable for tucks. 
Plain cotton crépe and voile waists 
and those of batiste, lawn, shirtings, 
crépe de Chine and tub silks are, 
however, made with more tucks than 
for several seasons past. A yoke- 
facing may be used or omitted in 
this design. The closing may be a 
plait or hem, the neck high with 
an attached or separate turndown 
collar or neckband for wear with 
separate collars or slightly open 
with a rolling collar, and the sleeves 
in full length in either of two styles 
or shorter. The design may be 
made as a separate waist or attached 
to a skirt as a one-piece dress. 

For 2 woman of medium size, 
two yards and one-eighth of mate- 
rial thirty-two inches wide, with 
three-quarters of a yard of contrast- 
ing material twenty-seven inches 
wide for the rolling collar, flare cutls 
and a belt, will be required for the 
waist with shorter sleeves. 

Design 6210 may be obtained in 
seven sizes, from thirty-two to 
forty-four inches bust measure, 
price fifteen cents. 

















































edge that any one could need, two 
yards and one-quarter drawn out 
in medium size, without making the 
design one which requires great 
quantities of material. At the top 
the several seams fit the skirt splen- 
didly at either a regulation or slight- 
ly raised waistline. They allow the 
closing to be at either the front or 
back and allow the design therefore 
to be made as a separate skirt or 
attached to any waist. Its length 
is clearing. The best Summer mate- 
rials to use for it are cotton ratine, 
cotton corduroy, cotton poplin, linen, 
gingham and chambray. Among 
the wools, sponge cloth, serge, pru- 
nella, broadcloth, wool rep, wool 
poplin, Bedford cord and st riped 
worsteds are good. For silks and 
satins, draperies are pretuier and 
more modish, but this design is not 
unsuitable for them if one does not 
wish drapery. Good dressmakers 
use this design for stout figures. 

For a woman of medium size 
three vards and seven-eighths of 
material without nap twenty-seven 
inches wide, or two yards and five- 
eighths forty, forty-four or fitty 
inches wide, or four yards and five- 
eighths with nap twenty-seven inch- 
es wide, will be required. 

Design 6211 may be obtained in 
ten sizes, from twenty-two to forty 
inches waist measure, price fifteen 


CCHLs. 


~~ 





6207 


A Ge way to always look neat 
and cool and pretty in the Sum 

mer is to have a number of simple 
tub frocks, and the Waly lor a person 
whose purse is not bulging to hav 
4 number is to make them hersell 

She can use Very inexpensive mat 

rinls. cotton. poplin. gingham o1 
chambray. but by using a well-cut 

up to-chate design she Can have 
things becoming and smart. Many 
women who do not have the tim 
for their better gowns have a great 
deal of pleasure making their morn- 
ing dresses. The least experienced 
should be able to make a good 
looking one from design 6207. This 
consists of a simple blouse-waist 
with the body cut in one with the 
upper part of full-length or shorter 
one-seam sleeves and an attached 





_ 


. i =} 


™ 


four-piece skirt. The waist may be 






Dress 6207 


ol Shirt-waist 6210; skirt 621! bloused or drawn down, have high 
or slightly open neck, and be with 
fexrered : ‘ + ib, chippssaist G10 in medium sise as shown above two or without a body lining. The skirt is in clearing length, 
: se yaa ig vesien fo a, shirt! wbinkyy shal Gah aes is Wek aah he crépe thirly-two inches wide has slight fulness at the slightly raised waistline in back, 
eens BRE ertnew ae ed renee ete an he “ill - vit inna: ay the skirt 6211 two yards and five-eighths of and measures about one yard and three-quarters at the 
neither draped nor perfectly plain, you will be suited to Bedtora sit hain inches wide. Bedford cord, Otoman wile lower edge in medium size. To reproduce the embroidery 
a T with design 6211. The lines of this skirt are smart a, rool rep and poplin are fashionable wool materials. Among the small front view an adaptation of a Butterick 
because the gores are faultlessly cut and the plaits so laid Hae materials ribbed weaves are correspondingly popular. eransfer tay be used. 
in that the straight silhouette is preserved, but the cut For a woman of medium size, four yards es | 
is conservative. The style is not a new one although quarter of material thirty-two ches wide, with one- ’ 
the lines are, but it is still good and likely to stay good When design 6207 is made of linen and trimmed with hand- Half yard of contrasting  neterial twenty-seven inches wide 
for several seasons more. It is, moreover, a style which embroidery 05 in the illustration above, the medium size requires for the round collar, cuffs and outside belt, will be re- 
is always well liked, the six gores with a plait at each three yards and one-half forty-four inches wide. A design for quired for the dress with shorter sleeves. 
seam. ‘The front and back gore have a pane rane ihe rennet ed FE Tee pancfer. Co Design 6207 may be obtained in seven sizes, thirty- 
long lines of which are becoming, and the plaits are always Aico gat mg f heats fle sie good for this design. two to forty-four inches bust, price fifteen cents. 


graceful and pretty. They give all the width at the lower 
sae vigtized by GOOLE 
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SIMPLY FASCINATING NEGLIGEEs 
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THE COMFORT OF AN ATTRACTIVE NEGLIGEE IS THAT yoy 
CAN APPEAR IN IT WHEN A SIMPLE KIMONO WOULDN'T po 


N EXQUISITE negligee to wear over a lace-trimmed Petticoat in one’ bouda: 
with a silk or chiffon slip as a tea or breakfast jacket may be made w; » POUdoiro 
work at all from design 6175. It is cut circular in two Pieces and has 


: : : : 

HERE is more comfort in one pretty negligee than in any number of careless 
wrappers, although that is something you may not believe until you have one. 

The reason is that you can wear a pretty easy gown a great deal more than an 


unattractive one. You can change toit from your suit when you come in in the 
afternoon in time for tea and relaxation, and you can iook charming in it at the breakfast- 
table. You don't have to limit its use to times when nobody will see vou. You are never 
more fascinatingly feminine than when you wear it. A very lovely model for a negligee 
of this kind is shown in design 6171. This has a sun-plaited circular skirt which mity hay e 
a sweep or be in round length as you preter, an Empire body with sleeves sev aoe 
slightly deep armholes, and bretelles which may be used or not. hey have a de ig it- 
fully flattering effect upon the figure as they hang over the sleeves and form a deep V at 
the front and back, but the Empire lines and pointed neck opening are enough to make a 
becoming, graceful garment 
without them. Crépe de 
Chine or China silk trimmed 
with Valenciennes insertion 
and edging, or cotton crépe or 
voile combined with fine em- 
broidery, will make a delight- 
ful realization of the design. 
Silk mull is also pretty for it, 
and albatross and wool ba- 
tiste may be used. To re- 
produce the embroidery 
shown on the small back view. 
a Butterick transfer may be 
used for the scallop and an 
adaptation of one for the 
spray. While the sun-plaited 
skirt gives the negligee an 
elaborate air it really makes 
the making simple. You see 
all vou have to do is to cut 
out the skirt and take the 
material to a plaiter. As the 
plaits begin about an inch 
Irom the top they make ne 
bulk around the waist. From 
there down they grow grad- 
ually deeper unt] thes spread 
around the feet with charm 
ing lines. The lower edge in 
round length with the plaiis 
drawn out measures about 
four yards and five - eighiths 
around, 
For a woman of medium 












edge which allows you to make it of flouncing. If you do that you have only 


catching the outer ed, 
gether with ribbon, and sh, 
n. bows fasten the fron, 
Wide Shadow-lace flouncing 
embroidered Net Or fine em. 
broidered batiste n 


very fetching confecs; 

be made et the deat Fe 
bordered Cotton voile or cr 
one of those with a border al 
in white of what appears tp 
be drawn work or broché 
ratine. And another refresh. 
ingly Cool one can be of dotted 
Swiss trimmed with insertion 
and edging, Mull, lawn, dim. 





ity, cross-bar, China silk and 
crepe de Chine can also be 
used. Any one of these may 
be finished very simply and 
prettily with feather-stitching 
along the edge, which may be 
done very easily by means of 


terials may be. 
For a woman of medium 


size, tive yards of material Butterick transfer. The 
points shown in the figure jl 
lustration may be cut off ing 
, : A rounding outline if one wishes 
aa > ; an a simpler negligee which wil 
Arye? AY serve as any dressing-sack. 
dhe | i M44 Flouncing can not be used to 
A\ A +o Wf advantage then, but other ma- 
Bs A i i 











forty inches wide. with one 
yard and seven-eighths of all- 
over embroidery twenty-two 
inches wide for the front. back 
and sleeves and four yards of 
ribbon for bows will be re- 





Nesligee 6175 


When desien G17] iy made and 
rimmed as in the figure Wlustration, 
a MedIUM Size will require five 
yard S dnd One-quarter of crépe de 
Chine Jorty-four Mches wide, eleht 
vard and OV2¢ ~/ralf of Inserlion and 
ee vards of ribbon. Valenciennes 
Or Cluny insertion is an Uppropriate 


aa 


size, four yards and thre- 
quarters of flouncing eight- 
een inches deep and two yards 
and seven-eighths of banding, 
or three yards and one-quar- 
ter of material twenty-seven 
inches wide, or two yards and 
three-eighths forty or more 
inches wide, will be required 
for the negligee in pointed 
outline. One yard and three- 
quarters of material thirty- 
six inches wide, five yards and 
one-half of insertion, eight 
yards and one-quarter of 
edging and two yards and one- 
quarter of ribbon will be re- 
quired for the negligee In 
round outline as shown in the 
small front view. 

Design 6175 may be ob- 
tained in four sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty-four inch- 
es bust measure, price fifteen 


: aes Sit : , sas cents. 
sera ps negligee with- a eh ae a es China 
Out bretelles. Seve ards iS mee OL, ef baliste or 
and three-eighih : Sar ae an OAT OSS iW al houdair thade rs love- 
: = - . i ly. [rraapre d tt ih ad hand-¢ mbroidere d I t= i 


thirty-two inches wide. or SIX 
yards and three- quarters 
thirty-six inches wide or five 
yards and seven-eighths fort y 





AMOD tn while. 
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aber: Tie Ni Design O175 in medium size. ¢ eb MM) at 
inches wide, or five yards and and trimmed as in the heap. sae an | 4 On 
one-quarter forty-four inches fration, will require Fidne 4) 1s ) if ‘) 
wide, will be required for the three-quarters’ of é Jaze . No ae ay | Eh : 
negligee with bretelles. Five- eighteen inches deep, lwo Sarde ase HN | ils m0 
eighths of a yard of material S@en-eighths of inserlion and three Hf Y a ‘ 
twenty-seven inches wide wil] yards of ribbon. Shadow and Va. ‘ ly AE It 
make a girdle. Enciennes lace Slouncing are the | te Ay: Y t 

Design |G172 aki be ob. least expensive varieties, The ae ; 
tained’ in geven eel Mcne Peli a beautiful gift of this ai 
thirty-two to forty-four inch- sean *Maling "Bokesnne yee Se 
a . eoi3 ’ - wal 
e3 bust measure, price fifteen cess laces are exguisile bed coullacl Bre 
cents. ie whi 
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NEW STYLES INVESTED WITH a WILFUL CHARM THAT 


CHALLENGES CRITICISM BUT CAPTIVATES THE FEMININE SOUL 


By Margaine Lacroix 


IOLENT colors, meaningless lines beginning 
nowhere and becoming hopelessly entangled in 
intrigues of lace and silk and chiffons, out- 
rageous hats that make no effort to reconcile 
demure shapes and impertinent trimmings—these are the 
styles of the Summer of 1913. And yet audacious, impu- 
dent, unpractical as they are, they possess to a quite 
remarkable degree a fascination that is far more delicious 
and intoxicating than beauty. Women who come to 
Paris prepared to scoff at the ridiculous and the extreme 
in the Summer fashions, remain to pray—and to pay— 
for every wilful, alluring caprice of the new styles. 
“No skirt without a slit’’ Is the present slogan of the 
French dressmakers—a necessity that only the prudish 
and the possessors of Rodin ankles will refuse to consider 
virtuous. The Rodin ankle? No, it’s not a new disease. 
It’s simply a little larger than the knee, and one sees it 
frequently in the Luxembourg but never in the rue de la 
Paix. 
For there are three things that no really smart women 
































belted in to the igure. They are cut on severe tailored lines, 
with simple collars and revers and long plain sleeves. 

For afternoon costumes I have introduced a new four- 
piece suit which is very practical in many ways. One 
of my new models is in dull brown charmeuse in a new shade 
the color of a tapestry brick. The skirt is draped in a one 
sided pannier effect well below the hip, giving a very narrow 
silhouette at the feet. With the skirt are two waists—one i 
very simple charmeuse bodice with long sleeves and a wide 
collar of white panne velvet edged with plaited tulle. The 
other is of cream lace over a foundation of brick-colored 
chiffon, with a square bib of the charmeuse at the front and 
back. The kimono sleeves only come to the elbow and the 
neck is very low—a characteristic of many of the afternoon 
bodices this Spring. The first waist is suitable for restaurant 
wear, and the second answers for more formal afternoon wear 
or even for a theater or concert in the evening. 

The short coat that goes with the suit is more a wrap 
thana jacket. It isa shapeless little thing of charmeuse with 
what might be called either a very long shoulder or a very 
short kimono sleeve gathered into a band just above the 
elbow. The front is hollowed out in a deep V at the throat 
and is cut sharply away below the single-button closing. 
The lower edges of the sleeves and the bottom of the coat are 
finished with a plaited frill of the charmeuse. The wrap 
as well as the second waist adapts itself to evening wear, 
so the costume has quite a varied field of usefulness. 

For afternoon usage we make the long, close-fitting basque 
coat as well as the little draped wraps. In these coats the 
peplum flares out at the bottom, suggesting the pannier and 
making ample provision for the skirt underneath, which 
in afternoon dresses is always made with a drapery or tunic. 

In our Summer gowns we are using a great deal of lace in 
very fine designs and textures, combining them with satin 
and charmeuse. In lace we use black and white together 
though in other materials we prefer the pronounced tones 
of the new shades of violet_and sulphur, 


Digitized by oogle, | 
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can afford to have to-day—waist. hips and ankles. We 
are corseliéres as Well as dressmakers, and we tell our cli- 
ents that the size of the bust and the hips must be the 
same, and that the line between should be as straight as 
possible. One can place the waistline of the dress where 
one likes. It is raised almost to the bust in evening 
gowns, dropped below the hips with the new Bayadere 
and oriental ceintures or placed at what was once the 
normal position a long time ago when the waistline Was 
real and not imaginary. 

In our tailor-made suits we are using what approx- 
mates the normal waistline. For morning suits we 
advocate coats of checks or stripes with plain-colored 
skirts cut quite straight and finely knife-plaited. For 
Summer we will use jackets of bright malachite or jade 
green, flame red and canary color, with skirts of fine 
white serge. These coats are quite loose and are simply 


Women who come to Paris prepared to scoff at the 
ridiculous and the extreme in the Summer fash- 
ions, remain to pray—and to pay—for every 
wilful, alluring caprice of the new styles. 
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THE LATEST MISSES? 


SHOW SIMPLE DRAPERY IN SKIRTS, DROPPED SHOULDERg yx 


MODELS 


WAISTS, POINTED COLLARS TO TRIM AND LONG BLOUSRE COATS 


HE French dressmakers 
who create frocks espe- 
clally for the jeune fille 
have given us some 

delightful models this season. 
They use the dainty flowerlet- 
figured cotton crépes and voiles 
or flowered nets and _ swisses, 
making them with plain, nar- 
row, gathered skirts and short 
bloused waists, and trimming 
them with bretelles, collars or 
fichus of shadow lace or fine 
embroidery. A quaint and doll- 
like demureness is the effect 
they produce. One of their 
models is shown in design 6233, 
for misses and small women. 
It has a two or three piece 
Skirt tucked or gathered at 
the top, attached at a slightly 
raised waistline to a tucked or 
gathered blouse-waist bloused 
or drawn down, in high or 
French round neck, with cither 
of two styles of full-length 
or shorter sleeves sewed into 
slightly deep armholes. Its bre- 
telles which cross with a graceful 
surplice line may be used or not. 
In medium size the skirt meas- 
ures about one yard and three- 
quarters at the lower edge. 
Printed mull trimmed with in- 
sertion and edging, or batiste 
with bretelles of embroidered 
flouncing, will make a charm- 
ing dress from the design. a 

For a miss of sixteen years, 
four yards and one-eighth of 
matcrial thirty-six inches wide, 
eight yards of insertion and six 
yards of edging will be required 
for the dress as shown on the 
figure. 

Design 6233 may be obtained 
in six sizes, from fourteen to 
nineteen years, price fifteen 
cents. 


VERY good-looking: tailored 
blouses are shown with the 

sleeves attached below the 
shoulder and a yoke running 
down to the line of Joining. In 
other respects like the regula- 
tion shirt-waist, they are un- 
mistakably new in this. De- Dress 6233 
sign 6223, for misses and small 
women, is a_ beautifully cut 
model, which has the upper part of the sleeve in one with the body 
and may be with or without the yoke. The sleeves may be long, 
dart-fitted or regulation shirt sleeves or shorter sleeves, and the neck 
may be high with an attached turn-down collar or neckband, or 
slightly open with a small pointed collar. A plait or hem closing 
may be made. A pocket may be added or not. Cotton crépe, cotton 
voile, shirtings, wash silks and messaline are suitable materials for 
the design which may be made as a separate waist or attached to a 
skirt as a one-piece dress. 

For a miss of sixteen years, two yards and one-quarter of material 
thirty-six inches wide will be required. 

Design 6223 may be obtained in six sizes, from fourteen to nineteen 
ycars, price fifteen cents. 


RAPERY, which is perfectly suitable for woolen materials or 
washable fabrics, is an interesting fact in design 6224, a pretty 
fashionable skirt for misses and small women. It is caught up in the 
overlapping front of a three-piece skirt, and is so simple in its effect 
and construction that it is appropriate and practical for Wool rep, 


fine serge, broadcloth and éponge and for soft cotton ratine or éponge 
voile and other Summer materials. The curved line of this overlappi 
good-looking. If stitched in tuck-seam effect, it Bives the skirt a tailored 





» colton crépe, 
Be Is very 
character, 








6191 








two yards and seve 
figure. 
e ) v 1 . e e . } 1 
Design 6219 may be obtained in six sizes, fourteen to nineteen years, price fifteen cents. 


Which is desj 

suit skirt. ot i 

rrePes, charmeuse, Crépe dy 
ine and silk Poplin ia 

which the design js equally 

800d, are better handled ; : 

the sma view. The ca 


It 1S not made as a 
skirt, will decide for a a 
side closing. At the lower edge 
in medium size the skirt ace 
ures about one yard and one. 
half around. 
For a miss of sixteen ye 

two yards and one-quarier « 
material forty-four inches wide 
will be required. 

Design 6224 may be obtained 
NM SIX sizes, from fourteen ty 


nineteen years Price fifteen 
cents. 


\ X 7HEN you use embroidered 
flouncing for the skin and 
trim the waist with a matchi 
narrower edging, you find tha 
you can make a very pretty, 
dressy Summer frock With little 
work. In design 6191 the 
Straight skirt is suitable for 
flouncing and bordered maten- 
als and the waist is charmingly 
trimmed with a one-sided collar 
which can be made of edging. 
The skirt measures about one 
yard and five-eighths at the 
lower edge, 's plaited or gath- 
ered at the top and attached at 
a slightly raised waistline to the 
waist. This may be bloused or 
drawn down and have high or 
French square neck and cither 
of two styles of full-length one- 
seam sleeves or shorter sleeves. 
The upper part of the sleeve is 
in one with the body, Striped 
cotton voile and figured cotton 
crépe, dimity, lawn and net 
will also be. pretty made in this 
way. They may be trimmed 
with Valenciennes or Cluny 
lace insertion and edging. 
Dress 6191 For a miss of sixteen years, 
three yards of flouncing forty- 
one inches deep for the skirt 
and shorter sleeves and two yards and seven-eighths of edging five 
inches wide for the trimming piece, revers, and to trim the front of 
the skirt will be required for the dress as Shown on the figure. A 
ribbon sash is a pretty addition. 
Design 6191 may be obtained in six sizes, from fourteen to nine- 
teen years, price fifteen cents. 


A TOUCH of drapery in both waist and skirt gives marked style 
to the youthful model shown in design 6219, for misses and 
small women. The dropped shoulder, the narrow skirt with gathers 
at the top of the back, and the open-necked rolling collar increase its 
modern attractiveness. The waist may be bloused or drawn dow, 
have full-length or shorter one-seam sleeves and high or open neck 
and be with or without a body lining. The skirt, which is attached 
at a slightly raised Waistline, is in two pieces, may be dart-fitted or 
gathered at the sides and measures about one yard and one-half 
at the lower edge in medium size. 
For a miss of sixteen years, three yards of material forty inches 
Wide, three-cighths of a yard of lace cighteen inches wide and 
n-eighths of banding will be required for the dress as shown on the 
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figure, three yards and three-quarters forty inches wide 





Coat 6188 Dress 6219 


LONG Balkan or Bulgarian blouse effects have caught the public fancy without a 
doubt and bid fair to become a dominant note in Summer fashions. They have 
taken especially well with misses and small women, on whose slender figures the low belt 


and loose blouse are most becoming and jaunty. That shown in design 6188 is a favorite 
model. It has asmall, round collar which is attractively youthful and algo easy to handle, 


a straight front closing and either a three-piece peplum or a wide belt attached to the 
gathers in the blouse. The sleeves may be in either 
of two styles, with the fulness at the top slightly gath- 
ered or shrunken out. The model is used for cotton 
ratine, corded cottons, charmeuse, serge, wool ratine 
and rep. A design for embroidering the collar may 
be obtained in an adaptation of a Butterick transfer. 

For a miss of sixteen years, two yards and one- 
eighth of material forty-four inches wide will be re- 
quired for the coat with the peplum. When this coat 
is combined with a plain two-piece skirt as on the 


and three-eighths of a yard of contrasting material 
thirty or more inches wide will be required. 

Design 6188 may be obtained in six sizes, from four- 
teen to nineteen years, price fifteen cents. 


A GOOD many misses and small women will like 
the dress in design 6200, because it has the newest 
Russian blouse effect with a very long peplum without 
the double thickness of a peplum or the extra material 
required for one. The effect is gained by the division 
in the skirt and the tuck seam with which the upper part is joined to the lower, and the 
illusion is enhanced by a side closing in the upper part joining that in the waist. This 
surplice line in the waist is always well-liked. It is becoming and it leaves a pretty V- 
shaped open neck. A small collar trims the neck. A yoke-facing and collar may be used 
to make it high if one prefers it so. The one-seam sleeves which may be cut in full or 
shorter length have their upper part in one with the body in the fashionable dropped- 
shoulder effect. The body with or without a 
body lining may be bloused in the modern way 
or be drawn down. It is joined to the skirt at a 
slightly raised waistline which may be finished 
with a belt or crush girdle. The upper part of 
the skirt is in three or four pieces, the lower 
in two or three, and the width at the lower edge 
is about one yard and three-quarters in medium 
size. Cotton ratine is smart for the design. 
For a miss of sixteen years, three yards and 
five-eighths of material forty inches wide and 
five-eighths of a yard of contrasting material 
twenty-seven inches wide for the collar and sash 
will be required for the dress as shown on the 
figure. sk toa, Sen 2 
Design 6200 may be obtained in six sizes, 


from fourteen to nineteen years, price fifteen 
6188 cents. 








Dress 6200 
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Dress 6180 Coat 6195; skirt 6224 


BiYERY Summer brings out some popular type of simple dress which is repeated in 

all the pretty Summer materials and worn by everybody everywhere. This year a 
favorite model is the Russian blouse dress with a peplum, dropped shoulder and fancy 
collar. It isshown in design 6180 for misses and small women, made of linen trimmed with 
lace, but is quite as good in plain or striped piqué, gingham, galatea, crépe meteor, serge 
or wool ratine. With the blouse of striped or figured material and the skirt and collar of 
plain or the blouse of all-over embroidery and the 
skirt of linen it is especially new and smart. The 
blouse-waist which may be bloused or drawn down 
has the body in one with the upper part of either of 
two styles of full-length one-seam sleeves or shorter 
sleeves; the skirt which is attached at a slightly raised 
waistline may be cut in three or four pieces, and meas- 
ures about one yard and seven-eighths at the lower 
edge. The three-piece peplum and a body lining 
may be used or omitted. 

For a miss of sixtecn years, four yards and five- 
eighths of material thirty-six inches wide, with three- 
eighths of a yard of lace eightcen inches wide, will be 
required for the dress as shown on the figure. 

Design 6180 may be obtained in six sizes, from four- 
teen to nineteen years, price fifteen cents. 


“THE coat shown in design 6195 is seen a great deal 

in rather dressy two or three piece suits for misses 
and small women. Yct though it is used for the silks 
and for broadcloths and wool ratines, its cut is simple 
and girlish and entirely appropriate for a modest little suit of serge, linen or cotton poplin. 
In cotton ratine, which is perhaps the most fashionable of the Summer materials, it 
makes a smart coat for almost any occasion. Its softly tailored character is extremely 
becoming to youthful figures, and is easily reproduced by an amateur dressmaker or home 
tailor. The fulness in the blouse which is attached to the peplum at a slightly raised 
waistline may be blouscd or drawn down, as one prefers, and one may use full-length 
two-seam or shorter one-seam sleeves which are 
sewed into slightly deep armholes. For the 
collar and cuffs of such a coat Bulgarian silk or 
embroidery is the season’s most modish trim- 
ming. A very fine lingerie collar is pretty on a 
silk coat. 

For a miss of sixteen years, two yards and 
three-eighths of material thirty-six inches wide 
will be required for the coat. When it is com- 
bined with skirt 6224, as shown on the figure, 
one yard and seven-eighths of material forty- 
four inches wide, one-quarter yard of lace eigh- 
teen inches wide, seven-eighths of a yard of 
edging and two yards and one-quarter of ma- 
terial fifty inches wide for the skirt, will be re- 
quired for the suit. re 

Design 6195 may be obtained in six sizes, from 
fourteen to nineteen years, price fifteen cents. 6195 


6180 
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YOU AND YOUR SEWING 


A HUNDRED-DOLLAR TROUSSEAU FOR THE JUNE BRIDE 


By Eleanor Chalmers 


Mrs. Chalmers will be very glad to answer any question on dressmaking or tailoring or to advise you in regard to the new Styles, ma. 
terials, colors or trimmings. Explain your difficulty as fully as you can and send a stamped, self-addressed envelope for her answer, 


HE girl who has a hundred dollars to spend on her wedding outfit can pe 
charming little trousseau if she exercises good judgment and self-control, an 
is willing to do the greater part of the pretty, dainty work herself. If she stops 
to listen to the siren call of bronze shoes and paradise plumes she is lost. for 

while a hundred-dollar trousseau can be as smart and suitable as the most fastidious 
woman could require, it does not allow for extravagance in any one item. Another 
point that must be remembered in planning an outfit for a small amount is that it is 
better to invest your money in good materials and do the work on them yourself than 
to buy flimsy, inexpensive things and try to have them made. _ 

In fact, on a hundred dollars it would be impossible to employ tailors and dressmakcers 
todo your work. Fortunately, this is a season when clothes can be made very casily and 
successfully by an amateur. The present coats call for almost no tailoring, and the new 


soft blouses and draperies 
are far easier to handle 
than severe styles that 
are relentless in their ex- 
position of unskilled 
workmanship. 

The prices given in 
this article are the aver- 
age prices that the ma- 
terials can be bought at 
all over the country. In 
many cases you will be 
able to make a considera- 
ble reduction on the prices 
quoted by taking ad- 
vantage of bargain sales. 
It is quite possible, too, 
that you may already 
have lace, etc., that you 
can make use of, and 
which will give you an 
opportunity to spend a 
little more on some of the 
other items. 


The Weddine-Gown 


[" ‘S no use trying to 

interest even the e 
most practical-minded 
bride-to-be in the more 
substantial things in her 
trousseau until she has 
made her plans for her 
wedding-dress. 

For the June bride who 
is to have a simple wed- 
ding and a simple outfit 
I would advise a lingerie 
wedding-dress. Thecon- 
ventional satin dress is so 
emphatically bride -like 
that one soon loses all 
pleasure in wearing it 
afterward, while a dain- 
ty lingerie frock will be 
invaluable all Summer. 

The wedding-dress that 
T have shown in Illustra- 
tion Number | is made 
of fine cotton crépe and 
all-over lace. Cotton 
voile and cotton marqui- 
Sette are equally pretty, risus 
and there are other lin- 





°- 
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2!5 yards of banding at 20c.a yard........ 


1/ yard of ribbon at 25c.a yard ......0.......0.. 2, re ieee |) 
3 patterns at loc. apiece..........00..000..00.... POO ase ee oe 2 


SEWING COLVOM 52.0.3 3's a ew atin de Sure ar$ a) eat esto 


PUPP Crs Amd SIGN NBD career mre okinn ie ace gre 


Cap—34 yard of 24-inch lace at 75c. a yard .... 
214 yards of edging at lc. a yard Ree ee eee a 
lowers and IDDONS ica wis cal vader deal euwale ye wanccess eee. 
RUC EU tie cos Geningcs catdasat hey SoS lye Teeeebetegci aaeens a he 5 
binant ty ae 
S189 


bride will show her 
tact and thoughtfulness 
In choosing styles that 
will suit her maids, and 
materials that will NOt tax 
them heavily. The ner 
Custom of having all the 
dresses made the same 
Way but in different co!. 
ors — pale pink, blue, 
maize, lilac, etc.—make; 
a pretty color scheme. 

The little frock in [!. 
lustration Number 2 iS 4 
Very picturesque one jor 
the bridal procession 
The blouse is made with 
one of the new bolero gr 
Eton waists over an un. 
derblouse of lace. and the 
skirt is draped prettily 
at the bottom. 

The dress can be made 
of flowered or embroid. 
ered cotton voile or Crepe 
or of a bordered material 
using the border at the 
front and back edges of 
the draped skirt. 

I haven't given the 
prices for this dress. for 
it isn’t included in the 
trousseau. 


Your Going-Away Dress 


OUR traveling suit 
(Ill. No. 3) should 

be just as attractive as 
possible. The little cuta- 
way postilion is made of 
fine brown serge or pop- 
lin, and trimmed with 
the  white-and-brown 
check material of the 
skirt. It has the drop 
shoulder and the new 
three-quarter-length 
sleeve. The skirt has the 
slightly raised waistline, a 
very pretty drapery and 


gcrie materials — fine lil, No. 3. Next inj ji 
fall. baticte andl hana. ste . : ae bid ial Il. No. . The wedding. Il. No.2. A suggestion for the an opening at ee 
Kurchiel linen. C lee O ewe ding-gown dress in lace and bridesmaids’ dress in Printed With the Suit bbe 
The wedding-dress is is the going-away suit cotton crépe cotton crepe or voile ears oe ak 
of the same 


made witha plain blouse- 

waist of the crépe, trimmed at the neck and sleeves with lace banding. With it is shown 
a sleeveless overblouse of all-over lace. trimmed at the neck, armhole and peplum edges 
with lace edging. : 
The skirt is plaited across the back, and the slight fulness from the plaits is caught up 
in front by a band of lace and allowed to fall into a very graceful drapery. The under- 
skirt is of the crépe plaited into fine knife-plaits. You'll find ita very easy skirt to make 
tor the drapery is merely a matter of catching up three plaits in the front, and the only 
trimming is the lace band and the edging at the bottom of the skirt. 

I would advise a cap instead of 





2% yards of lawn 36 
inches wide, at 15c. a 
a ebtanhs 36 

1?< yard of edging at 
“oD 


and skirt of 


Ill. No, | 





~~. 
> 
WT 


a veil with a lingerie wedding- 
dress. | 
The dress with all the acces- _<?9R_ hp. 
sories that go with it can be made a Af ) 
for about eighteen dollars and a : \ ‘ os | ; 
half. be 
Underblouse—114 yard oj 
1O-inch « répe at 75 a ' 
yard. ae ee: SO48 Ht 224 5A 
Overblouse—134 yard of Peyote 
44-inch lace at $1.25 a f= Poa oN 
yard A om 7 2.19 | | 
614 yards of edging at | 
Los) (o oo ae 4 | 
Back view of coat Skirt—37@ yards of crepe, 
and skirt in Ill, 40 inches wide, at 7c. Back of the 
No. 3 Ve Oe | 2.92 overblonse 


coat and several lingerie 
blouses. The chiffon waist you can wear to restaurants and to semi-formal afternoon 
affairs, while the lingerie blouses will be useful for traveling, morning wear, etc. 
he suit will cost about cight dollars and a half: | $3.44 
. $B. 


Skirt—234 yards of 44-inch check material at $1.25 a yard ........ 

‘s yard of belting......... a 
oat 14 yard of 44-inch plain serge or poplin at $1.25 a yard .....-...... ot 
a yards of 36-inch satin lining at T5c. FV AT 8 08 de ws aced dioxins Reece 

78 yard of 44-inch check material for facings, at $1.25 yard..........-...- 
Buttons, scwing-silk etc. .38 
Two patterns....... 3 


; SS.AS 
Che chiffon waist will COsL: 
14 yards of 40-inch chiffon 
arsl.25a yard... $1.57 
lly yard of 40-inch net 
(lining) at 75c.a yard .94 


LJ . 





o 16 yard of 18-inch lace 
ee (yoke, etc.) at $1 ayard 50 
“is uttons, sewing - silk, pat- 
a MID ifs ihe hea cee ts At 
$3.45 
The three lingerie waists will 
also come to about five dollars: Back of the skirt 
1! g yard of voile, or cotton and waist for the 
crépe at 35c. a yard 8.66 bridesmaids 
Buttons, cotton, pattern... 35 





‘ yardsof lace, 10c.a yard .79 


ee 





Materials for one waist . .$1.80 
(Continued on page 469] 
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YOU AND YOUR SEWING 


A HUNDRED-DOLLAR TROUSSEAU FOR THE JUNE BRIDE 


[Continued from page 468] 


+s) 
IST confess that I feel a good deal o ey LaAte 
| MUSI oon ake’ & B t ily: ‘ ‘ gloves of your wedding outfit. Under an eve- 
sympathy for the girl who finds her party ae | RB. wh bs iinet hits : 

‘ . eg scree 3 | ae is ~ ning dress of this type you should wear a prin- 
frocks of more importance and interest’ than a > Jf cess slip (Ill. No. 2. on MG case asia de 
her morning dresses. Since your wedding-dress a oVA WN the shoulders and page */) Cut Olt across 
: ph ae ne Sy Gaga \ e shoulders and held in place by straps of 
is to be of lingerie materials, you'll need a good- } : lac bl : , 

Reig mans ihe eg Me. | ace or ribbon. An ordinary chemise or combi- 
looking evening gown for formal occasions, not ANe | nation would show through the thin chiff 
only this Summer but all next Fall and Winter. Ye —., y 8 On: 
Perhaps you'll think I’m extravagant in sug- as. el Sarin | A Simple Day Dress 
sti 6 but I’m not, for it can be founc a) Oe bes 7 CATIPE ; As . 
Sead uite as reasonable prices ibe | vo ff O' COURSE, married life does consist. of 
a weates 4 ‘ ° lee oh i, £ (* nae ey besides weddings, wedding 
pl: S. . a 86 trips and dinner parties, and you must have z 
eae Eile inion ais . \ <s f arties, and y | ea 
The hs in eae aint aie pis ri ne ~~ oS simple dress for day wear. The one in Illustra- 
very simple whcn : ery, Out tne ent a tion Number 5 is very effective, and will be 


lines are beautiful and it is quite as elegant and 

dignified as you will need for the most formal 

dinners, dances, etc. this Summer and next Fall and Winter. 
The waist is made with a lace-trimmed chiffon upper part 

over which the material of the skirt runs up in pointed bib-sec- 

tions at the front and back. The décolletage is moderately low, 

so that you can wear the dress for theater parties and restaurant 


dinners as well as for 
more formal affairs. 
The skirt is draped at 
the right side and is cut 
with a slight train. 

I would advise using 
a fairly dark color for 
the broché—Nile green, 
Egyptian blue, flame 
red, old gold, or even 
black, with a blouse of 
white or flesh - colored 
chiffon. The dark col- 
ors are very smart just 
now for evening wear 
and they are infinitely 
more practical than 
white. In the first 
place, they don’t soil 
quickly, and in the sec- 
ond you can wear them 
in street-cars, etc., as 
you couldn’t if the dress 
were white or a pale 
color. 

This dress can be 
made very easily for 
about eleven dollars: 
4ls yards of 36- 

inch broché at 
$1.50 a yard $6.75 
114 yard o1 chif- 

fon cloth at 

$1.35 a yard 1.69 
yards of perca- 

line at 25c. a 

VARIG srs x5 4a 
yards of silver 

lace at 40c. a 


Gs 


es 


i eee 1.20 
Two patterns. ..  .30 
Findings........ 0 

SILLAY 
For the accessories 


for your evening dress 
you will have to use the 


~— 








Back of dress in 
Ill. No. 5 


Back of skirt in Ill. No. 4 


extremely useful, for it is of the Russian blouse 

type that makes an excellent costume for the 
street as well as for the house. The waist has the Russian clo- 
sing at the left side, the drop shoulder, the slight blouse at the 
waistline and the new broad peasant belt. The long peplum has 
the effect of a tunic overskirt, while the skirt itself is perfectly 
plain, and easily made and laundered. The edges of the blouse 
and skirt and of the little white linen 
chemisette and collar are scalloped—a 
pretty, inexpensive trimming that takes 
very little time to do. 

I've illustrated the dress in two tones 
of brown linen, the fashionable féte de 
negre shade in the blouse and the new 
sand color in the skirt. The whole 
dress will cost about four dollars: 
1° yards of 46-inch linen at 65c. 






















oh 5 (Nea er oa ae $5.00 
1. yard of batiste for collar, etc., 

HSE 2 eras ys re ee 05 
Transter pattern for collar»... .. 10 
Two scallop transfer patterns ..  .20 
Buttons and. cotton,  ..45~ ¢..; 30) 
Piss DUTP, 2c 3.0 vtewretintas on ke 


$35.80 

With this dress you will wear either 
hat, short silk gloves, and a white petti- 
coat with a gingham 

ruffle. This is an ex- 

cellent dress for gen- 

éral wear, 45° tts 
















































Ill. No. 4. The evening 
gown on the right ts of 
broché and chiffon 


Ill. No. 5. The day dress 
shown above is of brown 
and beige linen 
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quite as suitable for 
the street as for the 
house. The colors 
will not soil easily—a 
point to be remem- 
bered in planning a 
limited outfit. 

You'll need two hats 
—one to travel in on 
your wedding trip and 
lor morning wear 
later, and the other for 
church, teas, etc. The 
little hat in Ilustra- 
tion No. 5 is a French 
model, and you can 
make it very easily 
and inexpensively in 
cotton matelassé, cot- 
ton plush or lingerie 
materials. It is ex- 
tremely easy to handle 
with a pattern. There 
was a lesson on ma- 
king it in the May 
DELINEATOR. 

Your traveling -hat 
you will probably buy, 
and at this season of 
the year you can find 
very pretty hats of 
this type for about 
five dollars. You can 
easily get both hats 
for ten dollars, possi- 
bly less. 

The rest of this arti- 
cle will be found on 
page 470. 





Back of waist in 
Ill. No. 4 





Ill, No. 4 
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treshing, antiseptic effect, 
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Is greatly appreciated 
When the complexion has 
wind, 
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lecaus Wadays most Wome 


need a Vanity Box, we have 


especially Manulractured for use! 
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For 20 cents in stamps 


we will send you this Vanity Box 


and a sample can of Walliams’ 
Violet Tale 
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Not only soap 
but laundress 


too! 


Does the soap you are 
using wash the clothes 
clean without your doing 
any hard rubbing or boil- 
ing? In other words,does 
it do your washing or do 
you do it? 





If you do it, you are not 
using the right soap. For 
there zs a soap that 
actually does the hard 
work for which you 
would hire a laundress. 


P.ANDG.~The White Naph- 
tha Soap is made, not 
merely to be a good soap, 
as soaps go, but to do 
more work in the laun- 
dry than any other soap 
ever has done before. 
When you rub it on the 
‘clothes and put them to 
soak, it does not merely 
reduce the washboard 
work a little, but it loos- 
ens the dirt so thoroughly 
that neither washboard 
drudgery nor a moment’s 
boiling is necessary. 


After sousing the clothes 
and rinsing as usual, they 
look so clean and smell 
so sweet that, no matter 
how particular you may 
be, you find it entirely 
unnecessary to do any of 
the disagreeable work 
which you cannot escape 
with other soaps. 


So remember, when pre- 
paring for next washday, 
that there now is a soap 
that will do your wash- 
ing for you. Just ask for 
P.ANDG.-The White Naph- 
tha Soap—5 cents—and 
you will have not only 
soap but laundress too. 
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YOU AND YOUR SEWING 


THE LINGERIE FOR A HUNDRED-DOLLAR TROUSSEay 
[Continued from page 469] 


<a 
HE lingerie for a simple trousseau can “a 
be made at home very easily. es 
SLIPS AND DRAWERS— Under your A 
wedding gown and evening dress you four | 
will need fine princess slips of batiste or nain- i 
sook. The day slip which you will wear under | 
your lingerie dress should be trimmed with 





hand-embroidery and cut with the round neck. } 
(Ill. No. 1.) i 
3% yards of material at lic. a yard .... $0.59 
4 transfer patterns.................... my) 
Sewing and embroidery cotton.......... 00 
PAtter 6:26 255420 seep aawerid axes 15 

$1.82 


The second slip should be made with the straight outline 
across the top held in place by lace or ribbon. (IIl. No. 2.) It 
is impossible to wear ordinary lingerie under a thin evening 
waist, and this slip is the type recommended by good dress- 
makers here and abroad. It should be trimmed with lace and 
hand-embroidery. It will cost less than two dollars. 

434 yards of material at 15c. a 


VOT bitte Laces. be dweana see $0.72 
6 yards of lace edging at 7c. a 

Vat, oe bifid: 3 ko0 eG dates eas 42 
413 yards of lace insertion at 7c. a 

VU ic oes ocd ne anlntns ay Rte Ss a2 
ButtONS 6 focp cate duce wale oa Sy 10 


Transfer design 
Working cotton No. 25, 10 skeins — .20 





$1.01 
With these slips you will need two 
pairs of drawers. Use a pattern that 
has no fulness at the top (Ill. No. 3) and 
is narrow in the legs, for underwear is 
made as scanty as possible this year. 
The drawers will cost about sixty-eight 
cents a pair. They should be made of 
nainsook or long-cloth and trimmed 
with lace or embroidery edging. 
134 yard of material at 15c. a 





Var ees ts Sees Be eee $0.27 

235 yards of edging at 12! 4c. a 
VAN Fos ase te hae aad. 30 
BAUD OEM eroing, 25 8 lawns Stace 15 
80.72 


For the second pair you'll have the 
pattern, so it will only cost..  .57 


$1.29 
Petticoats and Combinations 


FroR ordinary wear under your travel- 
ing-suit and linen dress you ought 

to have three long-cloth petticoats with 

adjustable ruffles of sateen and ging- 

ham. The petticoats will cost about 

sixty cents apiece. 

2 yards of 36-inch long-cloth, at 


Ills. Nos. 1 





lic.ayard................., $0.30 
POL UTES GRINS i tia tis cpt eee ade poate, «2 $0.90 
PG EM sir sien aleb inane Dei legGaamadoeiteed. 4c fe 1D 
$1.05 
The sateen ruffle will cost (114 yard of 36-inch sateen 
PION AN oe iatnsatnan nies wok oh he 2 


——_ | , 
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you ought to have at least four gowns. 
lace-trimmed 
dresses for every-day wear 


Gingham ruffle (184 


combination chemises Costing: 
244 yards of material at lic. 


* 4 yard of Ir ¢ 
inches wide, at 121éc. a ea ra | 


oe > 

Two ruffles ....... 0 wa 
Af 

The three petticoats will Cost... gL 
With your petticoats you will need ie 


a yard. , $4.) 


315 yards of lace at 7c. a yard ... 9: 
aca S ww!) 

The th . $159 

e three, with the pattern... gq 


Nightgowns, Kimono, efc. 


gown and three hand-embroid 
(Ill. No. 6.) Cred ih 


The lace-trimmed gown will cost: 


4 yards of long-cloth at 15c. a yard 
3 yards of lace edging at 7c. ayard......0 00 
3 yards of lace insertion at 7c. a yard .... 


2 pairs of shoes at $3.50 a pair.................0005 








and 2. Lingerie slips for day 
and evening wear 





PEG OO EOE Bote ging ie 
Crary 


a Baer eee 
er 
ay 


314 yards of baby ribbon at 3c. a 


ATO i dette iat eiuet ee acct 10 

3 yards of lace beading at 3¢, a 
yard een ere een | 

2 yards of seam beading at 7c. a 
VAN si9 8 acetnteed a inca as lH 
$1.35 

For each embroidered gown: 

4 yards of long-cloth at lic. a 
2121 6 (a ee $0.60 
Two transfer patterns... ma 
Ribbon and thread |... 4 

2 yards of seam beading at 7c. a 
il Eo lf 
Ll 

The four gowns with the pat- 
tern will cost:.........00....... 949 
For a Summer kimono use cotton 

crépe trimmed with messaline: 

9 yards of cotton crépe at I8c. a 
VOTE viscid cote ay co onde ele 

11% yards of messaline at 59. a 
Var bce dwg trees, ete Mt 
Sewing silk, three button-molds.. 10 
Patlern ii cgei ee scauawes 3 
32.4 


Other Underwear and Accessories 
Besides lingerie you'll need: 


6 undervests at 19c. apiece ...... $1.14 
6 pairs of stockings at 33 1-3c.a 
pair..... . 20 


Then, of course, there are your 
shoes, gloves, handkerchiefs, veils 
and corsets, which I have esti- 


mated in this way: ” 
ALY 


1 pair of rubbers... 22... eee eee erect ences Rs 
1 pair of long silk gloves. ... 26.6.0... cc eeeeeeeeee reese 2 
1 pair of long lisle POVES a5 ae Doe st ewan eee 1.0) 
] pair of short silk gloves.............000.00e se eeeeees re 
Veils and handkerchiefs .............0.000e000000- ee 
Corsets .. Rees oe 





Ill. No. 6, lll. No. 5, A 
og a eas f. The petticoat chemise eis al 
with adjustable ruffles bination 
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Ill. No. 3. A good Lia eT 
type of circular Jif, Poel 
drawers —* r 
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POPULAR EMBROIDERIES 
By Ethel M. Harris 


N= has there been a 
greater variety of styles 
of embroidery, and the im- 
pression one gets is color, 
and lots of it, on dresses and 
white work, with asprinkling 
of color for household em- 
broideries. 

Takethe design No. 10470 
which is shown on the smart 
waist in Russian blouse ef- 
fect. The embroidery is the 
new kind which gives the 
shadowy or impressionistic 
effect. The stitch is just a 
single stitch. The transfer 
gives a line where each stitch 
should be taken. The de- 
sign comes in yellow, so that 
it may be used on dark as 
well as light colored mate- 
rials. A helpful hint in 
stamping this design is to 
have the iron just barely 
hot so that the transfer will 
be just as brilliant on the 
material as it is on the 
paper. 

This design, No. 10470, 
contains twelve motifs in 
two styles, and it lends it- 
self admirably to the new 
Futurist coloring which Par- 
is so strongly favors this sea- 
son. The Futurist coloring 
differs from the Bulgarian 
coloring. The lattter’s dis- 
tinction lies in its strong use 
of the primary or raw colors 
as some artists call them. 
The Futurist color is likewise 
strong, but the colors are not 
elementary ones but rather 
a queer mixture of the artis- 
tic palette, which forms a 
delightful color impression. 

Golden green, which re- 
minds one of Autumn leaves 
that have been touched by 
frost and are neither green 
nor gold, combined with a 
deep amethyst purple, and 
red which is known as Jap- 
anese red, is one of the strik- 
ing color combinations that 
are used. Japanese redisa 
red between a terra-cotta and 
a flame red. 

Seldom are there more 
than three or four colors 
used in these Futurist ef- 
fects. 

Another pleasing combi- 
nation is raisin color, peacock 
blue and mustard yellow. 
Either of these combinations 
would be effective for motifs 
No. 10470. The back- 
ground material may be silk 
Or satin or white cotton 
crépe or batiste. 

The centerpiece design 
No. 10472 is thirty-six inch- 
es in diameter and may be 
carried out in white or in 
delicate colors which will 
give a Pompadour effect. If 
color is to be used, I would 


certainly recommend that you use a me- 
dium-weight silk in preference to mer- 
cerized cottons or flosses. The cottons 
and flosses in color have not that rich, 
handsome effect that silks have. 


The little forget-me-nots 
should be worked in pinks and 
blues. Don’t be afraid to use 
a lot of the former. The bas- 
ket is carried out in punch work, 
using white silk. Do all the 
punch work first, regardless of 
the lines of the basket. Do not 
try to avoid the lines; just work 
Straight across them. You will 
find that the lines are plainly 
discernible after the punch 


Miss Harris will be glad to answer any question pertain- 
ing to this department if a stamped envelope is enclosed 





No. 1. Some 
of the motifs of 
No. 10470 for 
single stitch 
Price, 15 cents 


No. 2. A thirty-six-inch centerpiece for 
punch work and French knots combined, 
No. 10472. Price, 15 cents 


Ww Wy Wy X, 
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work is completed. The 
lines are then outlined, and 
the rim, base and handle of 
the basket worked in white, 
also in satin-stitch. The 
bow-knot is slightly padded 
and then worked in satin- 
stitch, also in white. The 
stems and leaves are in a 
soft shade of leaf green. 
The scallop edge is well pad- 
ded and worked in white. 

Use a medium-weight lin- 
en, one not too closely wo- 
ven, for the punch work. 

About two dozen skeins 
of white, six skeins of blue, 
six skeins of pink, five 
skeins of yellow and four 
skeins of green medium- 
weight silk will be required 
for this piece if silk is used. 
Of course, if this piece is 
worked in cottons, not all 
these materials will be re- 
quired. If all-white is de- 
sired, use white cottons in- 
stead of white silk for the 
piece. Marking cotton can 
be used for the punch work, 
though a fine linen floss is 
better for this purpose. 

The designs this month 
should be a welcome delight 
to the colorist, for there is 
ample opportunity for her 
to show her skill. The next 
transfer we will talk about 
is banding No. 10471 for 
Bulgarian work; and right 
here let me say that several 
of our previously issued de- 
signs, though they were not 
mentioned as being for Bul- 
garian work, are suitable for 
this. Bulgarian embroidery 
is really only satin-stitch 
and outline work carried out 
in the primary colors al- 
ready referred to in this ar- 
ticle. 

This transfer is also in 
yellow, making it suitable 
for dark materials also. It 
is two and five-eighth inches 
wide, and three and one-half 
yards and four corners to 
match are given in the pat- 
tern. 

The little crown - shape 
piece could be worked in 
blood red and bright navy 
blue, letting the opposite fig- 
ures have the same colors. 
The little half-moons below 
them can be in emerald- 
green, and the circle with 
the four dots and lines can 
be worked in peacock blue. 
All the figures might be out- 
lined in black or dull gold 
to give a rich effect. Wools 
are particularly pleasing for 
this style of work. It may 
be obtained at some stores 
by the skein, but it is usual- 
ly sold in most department 
stores by the hank, which, 
of course, is more than enough for the 
amount to be embroidered. Use knit- 
ting yarns, if it is impossible to get the 
crewel wools in your locality. 

Chenille is another new medium for 

embroidery which covers a lot 
of space in a very short time. 


of children’s collars and down 


This banding, No. 10471, can 

readily be cut apart and the 

( motifs of it used along the edges 
G 


the front closing of their little 
Russian blouses. 
AN ASX This month we are giving a 
, scallop and motifs to match pre- 


No. 3. A two-and-five-eighth-inch banding for Bulgarian vious lingerie designs we have 


embroidery, No. 10471. Price, 15 cents 


issued. [Continued on page 472] 





From Bronze in the private 


Galleries of C. W. Post. 


Breaking 
the Bonds 


of Habit 


Most of us cling to the 
things of life which please the 
senses, and continued indul- 
gence leads to fixed habits— 
some good, others exacting 
a heavy penalty. 


If any habit, such as coffee 
drinking, is found to interfere 
with one’s welfare and com- 
fort, it’s time to break away. 


Medical opinion and the 
research of pure food scien- 
tists agree that the coffee habit 
is extremely harmful to many 
persons. 


It is hard to induce people 
to give up coffee, but if they 
are given the pure food-drink 


POSTUM 


they will find a distinct gain 
in health without loss of satis- 


faction or pleasure. 


This nourishing table bev- 
erage, made from choice 
wheat and the juice of South- 
em sugar-cane, possesses a 
rich Java-like flavour, but is 
absolutely free from the coffee 
drug, caffeine, or any other 
substance which could prove 
injurious to the most sensi- 
tive organism. 


The ever-increasing de- 
mand for Postum amply 
proves its worth as a safe 
table beverage for those who 
seek the freedom and power 
which come with mental and 
physical poise. 


‘‘There’s a Reason’’ 


for 


POSTUM 


Sold by grocers. 
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The mere act of writing on 

such a surface as that offered 
by Highland Linen makes 
letter-writing easier. 
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It is the letter that it is a 
pleasure to write that it is a 
pleasure to receive. 
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Some letters would be wel- 
come on any paper, but all |. 
letters are enhanced by good |: 
stationery. 


Highland Linen is sold wherever good 
stationery can be bought. It is fabric fin. 
ished. It comes in all the correct, 
fashionable sizes, with all the right shapes |. 
and flaps of envelopes. Its tints are of |. 
the daintiest. And the price is so low | 
that it enables anyone who likes good 
paper to have good paper. We will mail 
samples on receipt of 10 cents in stamps 
to cover package and postage. 


Eaton, Crane& PikeCo. 


Pittsheld, 
Mass. 


New York 
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AT THE POINT 


OF THE NEEDLE 
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POPULAR EMBROIDERIES 


[Continued from page 471] 


These motifs and scallop No. 10474 
may be used on petticoats and drawers. 
As it is shown here it was used on 
the edge of a straight drawer leg. 
The scallop was carried up the side to 
give the new slashed effect which Is so 
popular on all garments. A petticoat 
can be treat- 
ed in exactly 
the same 
manner, only 
using more 
of the mo- 
tifs. 

Fine nain- 
sook, hand- 
kerchief lin- 
cn or batiste 
can be used 
as a back- 
ground for 
design No. 
10474. Be 
sure to use a 
round nee- 
dle for the 
punch work, ; 
as a three- ©* a 
sided one is 
apt to tear 
closely wov- 
cn materials. 

The punch work is done first, then 
the edge firmly padded and worked in 
satin-stitch, using marking cotton No. 
20 for this purpose. 

The flowers may be worked in evelet 
or satin-stitch, but you will note what 
a pleasing effect is obtained by carrying 
out the leaves in satin-stitch and the 
flowers in ecye- 





{ 
| 


eree 


ae 


NO.w 4. One of the motifs and scallop of No. 10474, 
Price, 15 cents 


developed in French stemming, which is 
a running stitch along the stamped out - 
line, and then worked in fine satin- 
stitches. It is hardly necessary to take 
up any of the material; a stitch occa- 
sionally just to secure it will be all that 
is required. If punch work is not de- 
sired, lace 
insertion 
may be used. 

The flow- 
ers are work- 
edin split 
satin - stitch 
and the 
leaves are 
partly satin- 
stitch and 
partly seed- 
| ing. The 
ws , stems are in 
| French 
stemming. 
| The centers 

~, of the flow- 
ers are car- 
iy ried out in 

4 tiny eyelets. 
This design, 
No. 10469, 
can be de- 
veloped on handkerchief linen or batiste. 
Marking cotton No. 25 should be used 
for the embroidery. 

The sections of the leaves and the 
parts of the flowers to be worked in 
satin-stitch should be slightly yet firm- 
lv padded before worked in satin-stitch. 
The running stitch is the best kind to 
use for the padding. One strand of ball 
darning cot - 
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Think of what No.3. A dainty design for French and punch work, : 


a lovely en- 
Fagement 
present it will make for your girl friend: 
or if three or four Birls would get to- 
gether and each one make a piece for 
the bride-to-be, the work will be accom- 
plished in less than no time. 

If there is any likelihood of the work 
not agrecing, let one girl do the punch 
work, one the eyelet work and another 
the satin-stitch.” The lion’s share will 
fall to the one who does the button- 
holing, but she should be excused from 
the hand-sewing Which will be necessary 
to complete the garments. : 

A beautiful design for French and 
punch work is No. 10469. This design 
includes motifs to be used on the backs 
sleeves, collar 
and front of a 
Waist. Punch 
work should 
be used to de- 
velop the 
bow-kno t, 
though, if it is 
Preferred, 


seeding could C0) . 





be substitut- (2) 
ed. The edge ~ 
of the bow. 


knot is best in four sizes. 


No. 10469, Price, 
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No.6. A script alphabet design for mon 
No. 10473. 


for sale any 
blouse with 
tucks and 


15 cents 


scams not all daintily hand-sewed. 


This design could be used on a skirt 
by omitting the large knots on the ends 
and placing the rest of the design so 
that the leaves below the two flowers 
rest above the hem. 

Transfer No. 10473, the last transfer 
for the month, is an alphabet design 
Particularly adapted for monogramming. 
Four sizes of it are given in the pattern: 
a three-cighth-inch size which is suit- 
able for handkerchiefs; a one-inch size, 


800d for tea napkins; and inch-and-one- 
half for regulation-size napkins or small 
Suest towels, anda two-and-one-half-inch 
size for table-cloths and full-size towels. 


To form a 
—,-) - ’ 
ei QO WA | monogram, if 
~ | pot it is a three- 
SSP 


letter one, 
Stamp the 
middle initia] 
first, the first 
Ontheleft 
Side of it, and 
the third ini- 
tial on the 
right side of 
the middle 
one, 





Ogramming, 
Price, 15 cents 
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a Jhapata has” Silk Underweal 

tai aes nee 

w =6is: underwear perfection as 

, . , 

yi well as underwear economy. 
| ie Ask your dealer, If he cannot 

ra supply you, we will send you 

al what you want through him 

bate 

' NIAGARA SILK MILLS 





Laces 
for 
Lingerie 


Almost every kind of lace ig 
used for lingerie, but Preference 
Is given to the easily-washed Va- 
rieties, such as Quaker Shadow 
Normandy, Val, Torchon, cotton 
Maltese or Cluny. 

Quaker Laces are produced ina wide 
variety of dainty designs, by the largest 
organization of lace - makers in the 
world. They come in all fashionable 


widths of insertions, edges, bands and 
all-overs. 


































To sce the great variety of Quaker designs, go to 
the best department stores, dry goods stores and lace 
specialty shops. Look for the Quaker head 02 
the blue lace card. 


Send for ‘The Quaker Lace Book,” I 
contains illustrated Suggestions for woman's apparel 
Quaker Lace Company 


Makers of Quaker Laces, Quaker 
Curtains and Quater Craft-Laa 


Philadelphia 
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LIK alo es— 4 SILK GLOVES q 
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When vou buy 


mw Buy the Be 


Silk is absolutely pure. Finger 
tips are double, and each pair 
contains a guarantee ticket. 
Colors are correct to a dot. 
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North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 


The FREE 


Tnvented anc Pat'd by W. C. Free 
Highest gride. Most im- 
Proved. Best points of all 
sewing machines assembled 
into one. Built to outlast two 
enerations. Easy tu under- 
stand. The FRE 
Sews Faster, Runs Lighter 
Is More Beautiful ; 
Sold by leading dealers every- 4 | esate, 
where. Write for illustrated ed 
booklet: sent gratis. 
The FREE Sewing Machine 
Company, Reckford, Ill. 
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SEWING 
MACHINE 
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| A VERY DESIRABLE COOKING SET 


THINGS THAT MOST GIRLS NEED AND WANT 


aes * 














HETHER a girl Jearns cooking at school or just 
by helping mother in the kitchen she needs a good 
protective apron to keep all spots from her dress. 

I In the New York schools girls wear caps too, which 
make them look like a band of professionals and stimulate the 
spirit of jolly fellowship in their work. They often make 
their aprons and caps in the sewing-class after designs which 
do not require much skill, 
but are practical and be- 
coming. Such designs are 
given in the cooking set for 
misses and girls, numbered 
design 6187. In this there 
are an apron of excellent 
cut, two styles of cap and 
sleeve protectors included. 
All are very simple in cut, 
but make a pretty, attract- 
ive outfit. The sleeve 
protectors are useful when 
a long-sleeved frock is 
worn. The material used 
in the schools is white— 
lawn, muslin, cambric or 
whatever the girls choose, 
but for mother’s kitchen 
gingham and chambray are 
more serviceable. Checks 
and stripes are good. 

For a girl of ten years. 
two yards and one-quarter 
of material twenty-seven 
inches wide or one yard 
and five-eighths thirty-six 
inches wide will be required 
for the apron; one-half 
yard thirty-two or thirty- 
six inches wide will be re- 
quired for sleeve protect- 
ors, five-eighths of a yard 
twenty-two or more inches 
wide for the one-picce cap. 
and one-quarter yard 
twenty-seven inches wide 
for the small cap. Two 
yards and one-eighth of 
material thirty-six inches 
wide will be required for 
the apron and one-piece 
cap together as shown on 
the figure. 

Design 6187 may be 
obtained in five sizes, from 
ten to. eighteen’ years. 
price ten cents. 





ESIGN 6192 is for a 

girls’ princess petti- 
coat or slip, something 
which is really needed in 
the wardrobe of every 
little maid, from the tiniest tots up to almost young ladics. 
For now when Summer frocks are made of transparent mate- 
rial, how will a waistline and buttons look showing through 
where there isn’t any waistline on the dress? If the dress is 
made on princess or Empire lines or has a Jong F rench waist 
or Russian blouse, the petticoat underneath should not be 
held in at another place. The princess petticoat or slip 
will look right under any or all of these different fashionable 
types of dresses. The one in this design has a new and 
very desirable cut with the fewest number of seams neces- 
sary to give it the proper shaping. It may have round or 
square neck and be with or without the sleeves or flounce. 


Cooking set 6187 








Muslin, nainsook, cambric, long-cloth, batiste, lawn, sateen 
China silk and mull are appropriate materials. |The spray 
design illustrated on the front view at the left is an adaptation 
of a Butterick transfer design; the scallop may be reproduced 
from another. 

For a girl of nine years. two yards and one-half of material 
twenty-seven inches wide and four yards and seven-eighths 
of edging will be required 
for the slip with sleeves. 
One_ yard and seven- 
eighths thirty-two inches 
wide or one yard and three- 
eighths forty-five inches 
wide will be required for 
the slip without sleeves. 
One yard and three-quar- 
ters of flouncing seven 
inches deep will be required 
for the flounce and three 
yards and one-half of edg- 
ing to trim the square neck 
and armhole edges. 

Design 6192 may be 
obtained in thirteen sizes. 
from two to fourteen years, 
price ten cents. 


HERE ts something so 
attractive about the 
lines of an Empire negligee 
that we are not surprised 
that all the misses and 
small women we know are 
clamoring for one. As for 
the usefulness of such a 
garment, there seems to be 
no earthly reason why 
young girls should not need 
a pretty negligee as much 
as older women. Their 
most delightful evenings of 
talk and fudge are usually 
kimono parties. The neg- 
ligee in design 6234 has 
an Empire body cut ina 
pretty curved outline and a 
slender skirt. The sleeves. 
which are sewed into 
slightly deep armholes, 
may be with or without 
cuffs and the open V-shaped 
neck with or without a 
charming collar. In me- 
dium size the lower edge 
measures about two yards. 
Cotton crépe, dotted 
swiss, figured lawn and 
printed silks make useful 
Summer negligees. Crépe 
de Chine, albatross and 
cashmere are uscd all the 
year round, To reproduce the embroidery illustrated on one 
back view. Butterick transfer designs may be used for the 
spray and for the scallop. While one may not want to put 
so much work on one’s own wear-and-tear negligee, it is a 
delightful way of making a gift show feeling and thought. 

For a miss of sixteen years, three yards and three-quarters of 
material thirty-six inches wide, three yards and one-half of 
insertion, two yards of edging. one yard and one-eighth of 
beading and three yards of ribbon will be required for the 
negligee as shown on the figure. 

Design 6234 may be obtained in six sizes, from fourteen to 
nineteen years, price fifteen cents. 


Negligee 6234 
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Bon Ami ts 
wonderful for 


white shoes 


The whiteness you 
get with Bon Ami is 
the original whiteness. 
It makes them look 
like new shoes. None 
of the unclean, pasty, 
painted-over effect 
given by the special 
whitening compounds. 


The Bon Ami way 
is the clean way. 


Bon | 
Ami 








Equally good on 
white buck-skin or 
canvas. 


Simply scrub them 
with a damp brush (or 
cloth) and Bon Am. 
That dissolves grass 
stains and takes off 
mud and grime. Let 
them dry (preferably 
on shoe trees) and then 
brush away the dried 
soap, and presto—the 
shoes are white! 


A cake of Bon Ami 
costs 10c, and will clean 
as many shoes as $1.00 
worth of shoe whit- 
eners—and will clean 
them better, too. 


By the way, don’t 
use scratchy, coarse, 
scouring powders and 
soaps on the nice white 
enamel and nickel in 
your bathroom. Use 
Bon Ami! 


THE BON AMI CO., NEW YORK 
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Your Style Book 


A postal sent to us today will bring your Style 
Book to you by return mail. If you want to share 
in the money-saving opportunities afforded by 
the unmatchable purchasing power of our great 
store —if you want to see the new fashions in 
all their beauty -if you want to buy your suits, 
hats, coats, dresses, all of your apparel where 
discriminating New Y ork women buy theirs then 
you should sit down now today and write for 


Your Style Book 


. 





Pieces, Very Special 


Chink of dressing your daughter from head <4 
to foot in dainty, fine attire for $9.98, If & 
you should want to purchase any of the 
items separately, we have marked them | 
at very special prices: the Dress, $4.75. pe’ 
the Hat, $3.98: the Slippers, $1.35: the 
Gloves, 79c.: the Stockings, 49c. 

The complete outfit. express prepaid, for $9.98. 


LAT 
71 A 10 Dainty dress made of sheer white voile ¢ labo- 


rately embroidered in rose and eyelet design: tnmm«e d as il- 
lustrated, with bands of real linen Cluny insertion. Richly 
embroidered skirt perf ctly fitted over the hips with tucks 
Shirred girdle of soft w hite messaline silk. Size« 14, 16,18 
and 20 years: bust measurements 32, 34, 36 and 38 inches, 
skirt lengths 36, 37 and 38 inches; also proportioned to fit 
small women with bust measurement up to 38 inches. $4.75 
88A10—Paris model hat made of dainty white shadow 
lace exquisitely timmed as illustrated with bow of fine 
satin ribbon and hand-made satin ribbon roses and green 
foliage; hat white timmed with white, light blue, pink, 
heliotrope or tea roses. $3.98 
8A8—Handsome gloves are made of pure Tricot 
silk, in sixteen button length mousquetaire style; double 
tipped fingers. Sizes 514 to 7%. air 79c 
18A10—White silk stockings, excellent quality, rein- 
forced at soles, heels and toes with durable lisle thread. 
Sizes 8 to 10. 49c 
12A10—Dress one-strap slippers of fine white kid 
with covered re es heel; silk bow; hand-turned sole. 
Sizes 2% to 8, widths B to E. $1.35 


No connection with any other store 


OREENHUT SIEGEL COOPER 


Grsdesting Outfit, Five $9.98 le 
i 


Order complete outfit by number 


GREENHUT-SIEGELCOOPER@ | 
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AND SOME UNDERWEAR WHICH IS 


DEMANDED BY THE PRESENT STYLES 


UCH of the new neckwear is 
| | in fichu effect, or is a com- 
| bination of a collar and fichu 
drapery. Long frills crossing 
low like a fichu, made of sheerest mull, 
batiste, net or shadow lace edging, are 
worn on both coats and waists. Col- 





lars, of which that with wide points on 
ihe shoulders is most popular, are made 
of novelty silks and crépes, lace and chif- 
Plaited collars of fine batiste or 
Attractive de- 


fons. 


het are wonderfully chic. 


N DESIGN 6209 for a ladies’ combi- 

nation chemise and open drawers, the 
clusters of tucks which may be used to 
fit it in at the waistline are a new idea in 
this kind of garment which is proving 
very taking. The neck may be round or 
square, or in straight outline across the 


top for evening wear. Designs for em- 
broidering it may be obtained in Butter- 
ick transfers, one for the scallop, and 
an adaptation of another for the spray. 
Batiste, nainsook and long-cloth are sug- 











6179 


siglis lor these fichu collars are collected 
in design O179 for ladies and misses. 
lor woman of medium size, one- 
quarter yard of material twenty-seven 
or more inches Wide, with one yard and 
‘hrec cighths of edging nine inches wide 
snd one-half yard of ribbon for a bow, 
vill be required for the pointed collar 
th tic] one yard and one-half of 
banding three 
114 hi ~e. kde, with 
ard thir- 
ies wide 
vill be re- 
rthe band 
nie vard and 
ricr of ma- 
‘LV -Six or 
lorty inches wide 
double 
i) one-half 
niaterial 
SIX Or forty 
de for the 
Collar and 


Ney IS; 


men he 


Design (179 may be obtained in three 
tees, small medium and large, price 


Niteen cents 


[)! ~I1GN 6172. gives well-cut and 
vcll-litting one and two seam dress 
sleeves, to be sewed into regulation arm- 
‘hese are the new slecves used 
eh shirt gowns, having very little ful- 
vt the top and fitting closely around 
he forearm. — Either pair may be made 
in full or shorter length. 
lor a woman of medium size, three- 
“uirters of a yard of material thirty-six 
Inches wide will be required for a pair 
of full-length two-seam sleeves, one-half 
yard thirty-six inches wide for shorter 
(Wo-scam sleeves, or three-quarters of a 
viird of material thirty - six, forty or 
orty-lour inches wide for a Pair of full- 


length one-scam sleeves. 


Design 172 may be obtained in six 


sizes, from ten to fifteen inches arm meas- 
ure, price ten cents. 


’ ! 
NOs 









6172 


gested materials for this combination. 
For a woman of medium size, one yard 
and seven-cighths of material forty-four 
inches wide, two yards and three-quarters 
of insertion, four yards and one-eighth 
of cdging, and two yards and one-quarter 
of ribbon for straps and rosettes, will be 
required for the combination straight 
across the top, or two yards and one- 
quarter thirty-two 
or more inches 
inches wide for that 
extending over the 
shoulders. 
Design 6209 
may be obtained 
in cight sizes, thir- 
ty-two to forty-six 
inches bust, price 
fifteen cents. 





UST sup- 

Porters like 
the ones shown in 
design 6222 are 
worn by slender as well as stout women 
with the low corsets now used. Espe- 
cially under thin frocks and blouses with 
fine loose corset covers they are of real 
Practical value. They are made of all- 
over embroidery, net, nainsook, long- 
cloth, cambric and batiste, and daintilv 
trimmed with lace and ribbon. Two 
Styles are shown here, one with seams in 
front to fit the bust, one plaited into the 
closing edges. Ribbon bands are used 
Over the shoulders. 
For a woman of medium size, one-half 
yard of all-over embroidery twenty- 
four inches wide. with three-eighths of a 
yard of cable or lining net forty inches 
wide to line, or three-eighths of a yard of 
material thirty-two or more inches wide, 
and one yard and one-eighth of ribbon one 
inch and one-quarter wide for straps 
will be required. Three yards and three- 
eighths of beading or edging will trim. 
_ Design 6222 may be obtained in nine 
sizes, from thirty-two to forty-eight inch- 
es bust measure. price ten cents, 
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Something Especially Good 
Has been produced in 


Mapleine 


It is a pure, vegetable 
product that makes a 
perfect table syrup by 
adding it to white 
sugar dissolved in 


It combines readily with 
the most delicate in- 
gredients and gives a 
dainty, delicious flavor 
for cakes, pastries, can- 
dies and desserts. 
Grocers Sell It 


2 oz. bottle 35c (in Can- 
ada 50c). If not, write 


CRESCENT MANUFACTURING CO. 


a tn Stamps will bring our Booklet, Mapleine Daintits. 





ride 


Something she can (> 
Vuse every day in her 


Ome, and 
er to keep 


In kindly re. 
rance. 


Glassware 


can be purchased for the 

same amount you would 

Pay for some 

acceptable gift. Yoy 

will find our book help- | 
ful in making selections 

rite for it. 
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SILVER (REAM 
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(Silver Polish) 


Safeguard your silver this way— 
Use Wright's Silver Cream. 







4 


It not only preserves your fine silver 


lain, etc. 


J. A. 
WRIGHT 
& CO. 





scratch and blemish—but gives the suface  [? 
delicate sheen wonderfully beautiful. : 
Excellent for all metals, marble, porce- © 


{ 


Ask your dealer for it . 


A large Sample Jar, enough to clean al ; 
of your silver, sent for 4c in stamps to pay ; 
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VEGETABLES YOU MAY NOT KNOW 


HOME-GARDEN NOVELTIES THAT ARE FUN 
TO GROW AND REALLY GOOD TO EAT 


WHEN you open the door and sniff 
the mysterious sweetncss of the 
first Springy day, what is the reflex ac- 
tion? Why, you turn to your seed cat- 
alogues, and look up old, reliable peas 
and beans and cabbage, and wonder how 
soon you can begin to spade up the garden. 

That is all very well; you’ve been do- 
ing that ever since the blessed moment 
when you acquired your right to the 
twenty by twenty (more or less) of gar- 
den patch, along with the cat and the 
mortgage. But why the inevitable 
peas-beans-cabbage 
combination? You 
can buy cabbage for 
your corned beef as 
cheaply as you can 
grow it, and while 
peas and beans have 
to have a place in 
every garden, why not 
introduce some new 
blood into your gar- 
den society? Why 
not be cosmopolitan horticulturally, as 
it were? 

When you pass by the greengrocez’s 
shop, look past the onion and potato 
bins, and the measures of green peas 
and young carrots, to the long bunches 
of leeks, the knobs of root celery and 
the little boxes of Brussels sprouts, and 
determine that you will experiment with 
those new vegetable acquaintances 
yourself. 


7 a 
—- 8 


chard 


KRA is the proper name of our old 
Southern friend, gumbo. Five 
cents’ worth of the seed will provide 
enough of the tender young pods for a 
whole season’s soups, stews 
and flavorings. The bright, 
delicate flower is so pretty 
that okra may well be plant- 
ed in that part of the garden 
which is nearest the house. 
In old-fashioned gardens of 
the South it is often used 
as a border plant in beds of 
large flowers, like golden- 
glow, holly-hock and snapdragon. 


OU know how difficult it is to have 
young onions ready for the table by 
early Spring. You know, too, to your 
sorrow, how much they cost just at the 
time when your palate craves them 
most. To meet this need, try sowing 
sceds of the perpetual onion. The only 
difficulty is that you must wait a year 
for them. 
Plant the seed one-half inch deep, 










and when the young 

plants appear, thin them spn 

out. Let them grow all QV .ocesy 

year, using the broad &.t /*" & 
leaves, of a delicate Y ‘Pose 

green, to flavor soups. “ie Se 


In the Fall, allow the 
plant to die down, and 
when heavy frost comes, 
cover lightly with a little 
straw and manure. The 
first warm days of Spring 
will start the new shoots 
to growing, and by the tenth day of 
April you should have many of the tiny 
bulbs, which appear at the top of the 
leaves. Detach these and serve as you 
would young onions, and you will be de- 
lighted. The perpetual onion will last 
for at least eight years before requiring 
a new planting. 


Celeriac 


CORN salad is sowed just like let- 

tuce, except that the seeds must be 
planted an eighth of an inch deeper. 
When the shoots are young and tender, 
pull them off and use as you would let- 
tuce, but when they are coarse, boil 
them twenty minutes, with a bit of 
bacon, and you have “greens” of super- 
lative quality, which come between the 
time of dandelions and spinach. 








Brussels sprouts 





By Louise Rice 


HE festive artichoke, wont 
to grace the midnight sup- 
per, and supposed to be ‘“‘im- 
ported” and therefore most ex- 
pensive, both on the restaurant 
menu and the greengrocer’s 
counter, is really one of the easi- 
est vegetables to raise, as well as 
astoundingly prolific. Itisa 
perennial, the life of a bed being 
at least five years, and often run- 
ning up to seven and cight. 

The artichoke is hard to raise from 
seed, just as asparagus is, but 
if the two-year-old roots are 
used the flower may be plucked 
the same year, and success be 
assured. The roots cost a good 
deal more than the seed, but 
roots enough for a patch four 
feet by four are no more ex- 
pensive than a dozen of the 
flowers at the greengroccer’s. 

The bed must be deeply 
spadcd, and enriched with bone- 
meal and well-rotted manure. 

To cook artichokes, boil them in salt- 
ed water for twenty or thirty minutes, 
according to the size. When done, 
drain them of water by holding them 
upside down for a moment, and serve 
with individual saucers of browned but- 
ter highly seasoned with salt and black 
pepper. French people like a vinaigrette 
sauce, but English and Americans pre- 
fer the butter. To eat, pull off each 
petal of the blossom, dip it lightly in 
the sauce and nibble off the soft end— 
the part nearest the heart. The heart 
itself is the most delicious part of the 
vegetable, and should be cut into sec- 
tions with the fork before 
being rolled in the sauce. 

Jerusalem artichokes grow 
wild in many parts of the 
country, and when they are 
cultivated are fed to the 
‘thogs. Contrary to the 
French artichoke, the edible 
part of this vegetable is its 
root. Itis easy to cultivate, 
being grown like the potato, producing 
heavily, and having many uses. It can 
be grated into thin soups, or mashed 
with butter, pepper and salt 
like turnips, or parboiled, 
allowed to cool, cut in slices, 
rolled in cracker-crums and 


fried. 


WISS chard is called a 
‘“two- purpose’ vege- 
table, because it can be 
served in different ways. 
When it is very young the 
leaves can be eaten, with 
the usual dressing of oil, 
vinegar and seasoning, as salad. When 
the leaves are older they are excellent 
as greens, while the stalk, gently sim- 
mered for thirty minutes, has almost the 
flavor of asparagus, and is served in the 
same way. Swiss chard is a prodigal, 
producing heavily, is undaunted by 
drought or freshet, and will keep on 
springing up throughout the Summer 
after having been pulled since early 
Spring. 


RUSSELS sprouts, or little cab- 

bages, are so highly esteemed among 
the French and Belgians that the name 
“a little cabbage” is a term of endear- 
ment. 

The seed should be sown 
deep, and the plants care- 
fully weeded out, the gar- 
dener bearing in mind the 
fact that each ‘‘sprout”’ will 
need at least two feet and a 
half for itself, and the soil 
must constantly be enriched 
throughout the season by 
dry, well-rotted manure. 
The plant is a tall, lusty 








Jerusalem artichoke 


thing, a greedy feeder on the 
soil. The little heads do not 
appear until September, when 
they may be found springing 
from the main stalk. They are 
best after the first cool days 
have come. 

To cook Brussels sprouts, boil 
them twenty-five minutes in 
salted water, and serve with a 
dressing of browned butter. 
They are excellent as an accom- 
paniment to pork or veal. When cold, 
the sprouts can be heated in any clear 
gravy, and are then even better than 
they are when first cooked. 


"THE leek, that patriarch of the gar- 
den, a favorite of Egyptian kings, 
contemporaneous with the ancient lentil, 
receives too little attention at the hands 
of our cooks and gardeners. It is very 
easy to cultivate, being sown like onion 
seed, but springing up in half the time. 
Transplant the shoots to two inches 
apart, and cultivate well, taking pains 
not to cover the root too 
much with earth, as the leek, 
like the onion, matures by 

being somewhat exposed. 
Young lecks, the size of a 
pencil, are delicious in chicken 
soup, and as a garnish for cos 
lettuce. They are fried with 
leg chops of lamb and with 
veal cutlets; can be creamed 
like onions, and are a valu- 
able adjunct to soup greens. 
In France they are grown in 
every garden, for use in the dish which 
vies with pot au feuin popularity. This 
is the incomparable peasant soup, the rec- 
ipe for which is so simple, and the result 

so satisfying, that I pause to give it. 
Peel eight large potatoes, and after 
soaking them in cold water for an hour, 
put them on to boil in a large quantity 
of water. Let them cook gently until 
they are falling to pieces, then run them 
through a sieve, return them to the 
water in which they were boiled, and 
add a dozen large leeks, cut into long, 
thin strips. Boil for twenty minutes, 
add a lump of butter, pepper and salt, 
and you have a thick purée 





Oyster 
plant 


fifteen cents (five, if you have 
raised the leeks), which 1s, 
whenever eaten, acclaimed 
as the king of thick soups. 


Reet celery or celeriac ts 
exactly what its name 
implies, and should receive, 
in the main, the same treat- 
ment, except that it does not 
require banking. It is quite 
as delicate as the other form of celery, 
but is improved by cooking. Root cel- 
ery is preeminently the variety tor 
creaming, a form of preparation which 
deserves far more attention than it re- 
ceives. Tocream celery, cut it in small 
cubes, boil half an hour in 
salted water; drain, and 
cream as you would potatoes. 
This dish is especially good 
with cold game or broiled fish. 


AST of all, select some un- 
sightly corner of the 
fence, and plant a dozen or 
4 so of the old-fashioned black- 
eyed cow-pea, which grows 
like a bean, is shaped like a 
pea, and tastes like a superior 
sort of lentil. 

You will not find the cowpea in the 
lists of garden seeds, but look for it over 
in the back part of the catalogue, along 
with the mangel-wurzels and the alfal- 
fas, for the cow-pea is the very last 
word in soil enrichment, according to 
the lexicon of the up-to-date scientific 
farmer. 





Chicory 


which has cost not more than . 
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The “Universal”’ 
Coffee Percolator 


Excels other ways of making 
coffee because the _ percola- 
tion 1s completed before the 


water boils. 


Coffee made in it is easily 
known by its 
delicious aro- 


ma, 
fine 

flavor 

and thie 


absenceof ‘Y 
the bitter 
taste caused 
by boiling. 





If you want to know what 
perfect coffee is like, try the 
“Universal.” | 

“Universal” Percolators are 
are also made to operate eco- 
nomically by electricity. 


The “Universal”’ 
Thermo-cell Sad Iron 


lightens the burden of a 
ironing. The Thermo- _~ 
cell, or dead air a 

space, holds Le 

heat in— 
holds 
Self- ~~ 
locking - 
handle 
cannot 
work 
loose. 
No springs to replace. The 
“Universal” heats quickly, 


cools slowly, saves labor, time 
and fuel. 


“Universal” Electric Iron 


cuts to the minimum the cost 
of ironing by electricity. 





The “Universal”’ 
Food Chopper 


Chops all kinds of 
food, whether 
meat or vege- 
tables — raw 
or cooked— 
aS coarse 










Does or fine as 
satiety r wanted — 
with theé atone 
drudgery : 
of the easily. 
chopping 

knife and 

bowl. 


The “Universal” 
Bread Maker 


Mixes and kneads bread in 
three minutes. The hands 
do not touch the 
dough. Simple, 
easy, sani- 
tary. 
Does 
away 
with 
hand 
knead- 
ing. 
Makes 
perfect. 
bread. 






Write for booklet, “Universal 
Home Needs.” When buying look 


for this trade mark 


Landers, Frary & Clark 
528 Commercial St., New Britain, Conn. 
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PLEASURES 


SURPRISES AREINSTORE FOR EXPERIMENTERS 
WITH THIS ALL-THE-YEAR-ROUND FRUIT 


By Emma Paddock Telford 


UST before the straw- y «4 s 


berry gets its innings in 
our Northern States the pine- aise 
apple arrives. It should be Lee. 
joyfully welcomed, for it has | 
possibilities unguessed by | 
most, and it is cheap, has af 
good keeping qualities and |. | 
a clean, delicious flavor. 
More than that, it is partic- 
ularly healthful. We may 
not agree entirely with the 
pineapple propaganda that 
has been pushed so vigor- 
ously in the last few years 
by eminent scientists, but . 
the very enthusiasm they exhibit when 
discussing its medicinal merits is conta- 
gious. 

A member of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, who laid his own splendid 
health to the generous use of Pineapples, 
advises all to follow his example and be 
well. “If you have one foot in the grave 
and are a nervous wreck from the attacks 
of dyspepsia,” he declared, “drink pine- 
apple-juice. It is the grandest tonic that 
nature has yet offered poor man, and is 
even better as a weapon against old age 
and decrepitude than the sour-milk diet 
that has made the Bulgarian peasants 
the longest-lived people on the face of 
the earth.” 

“The juice of the pine contains the 
natural ferments of healthy digestion to 
a remarkable degree. It jis far better 
even than sour milk, because, unlike 
the milk, it does not have to digest it- 
self. Sour milk, containing so much fat 
and solid matter, has a good deal of work 
to do disposing of itself before It can 
assist in the digestion of other food in the 
stomach. I really believe if we adopted 
the pineapple-juice as a national bev- 
crage, Amcricans would be the health- 
lest peopie on the face of the earth. We 
would never know what dyspepsia and 
indigestion were. When iced and prop- 
erly sweetened there is no drink on the 
face of the earth that can be compared 
to it, and the beauty of the Pineapple 
tipple is that it does not Violate the laws 
of health or of prohibition, and one can 
drink of it indefinitely without becoming 
tired of it.” 


[N THE South the 

pure pineapple- 
juice is used in diph- 
theria. Physicians ‘also recommend its 
use as a gargle for ordinary sore throats 
and promise healing in catarrhal affec- 
Lions. 

_And just here a word of Warning. The 
Pineapple is such a digester that it should 
not be eaten on an €mpty stomach. For 
this reason it is not Wise to eat it alone 
for a first course at breakfast, unless the 
rest of the meal is soon to follow. 


PEOPLE who have lived 

_ in the haunts of the 
Pineapples | Pineapple tell ys that 
Americans need to be 
taught how to eat Pineapples gy naturel, 
Instead of slicing, which releases the 
juice from the Pulp and is ther 
to leave the meat somewhat 
tasteless, try this method: 


Select a small or medium-sized 
apple, for in these 


Pineapple-Juice 
for Diphtheria 





Pine- 
the flavor js usually 


from which the crown has been twisted 

‘ive two strong skewers down through 
the central core until they ; 
through at the bo - 4NOW pull the 
Skewers apart and you wil] find that the 
Pine Js split asunder from st 


Sp €m to crown. 
€n it is a simple Matter 


to split the 


, er fits 
t r - P 
. - ™ 


firmly, 


core, and again the quarters. 
A little experience will bring 
the knack of thus dismem- 
bering the pine without los- 
ing a drop of the juice. This 
gives eight slices which may 
be eaten from the hand, us- 
ing the rind and eye as 
proper and convenient han- 
dles for conveying the fruit 
to the lips. By eating in 
this fashion no particle of 
Juice is wasted and you can 
eat right down to the skin. 

A connoisseur in the serv- 
ice of the pine Says that the 
heart of the crown contains the choicest 
bonne bouche of all. Pull off all the 
leaves carefully to the very heart and 
there will be found two dainty soft white 
leaves in a spike about half an inch 
long. Dip this tender morsel in a few 
drops of tabasco and the flavor of that 
heart of pine will linger on the palate for 
many a day. 


Pineapple | BEAT three eggs thor- 
Omelet oughly with a table- 
spoonful of sugar, adding 
at the last a pinch of salt and a teaspoon- 
ful each of lemon and Pineapple juice. 
Have the omelet pan hot and well greased 
sides and buttom, with a teaspoonful of 
melted butter or oil. Turn in the beaten 
cggs. and as they cook, break the omelet 
once in a while with a silver fork. When 
sull moist, sprinkle on top half of the 
omelet a cupful of chopped or grated 
Pineapple, canned or fresh, fold over the 
other half, sprinkle with sugar and serve 
immediately. 


PUT into a good-sized fry- 

iIng-pan two tablespoon- 
fuls each of butter and flour 
and cook until melted and 
bubbly, but not at all browned. Stir 
In a cupful of shredded Pineapple, sweet- 
ened to taste, the well-beaten yolks of 
five eggs and a half saltspoonful of salt. 
Lastly, fold in the stiffly whipped whites 
of the five eggs, and cook a moment or 
{wo on top of the stove. Then set in the 
oven and bake slowly until the eggs are 
Set and the omelet puffed. Turn on a 


hot platter, sprinkle with powdered sugar 
and serve at once. 


Another 


Pineapple 
Omelet 





Pineapple | SLICE, peel and dice 
irup enough pineapple to 
‘Make about three pounds. 

Place in a preserving-kettle with a pound 
of sugar and a quart of water and cook 
until very soft. Mash and strain. Re- 
turn to the kettle, and to each pint of 
Juice allow a pound of sugar. Cook to 
a rich sirup and bottle while hot. Use 
patent stoppers or Sealing-wax to make 
air-tight. This will be ready for use at 
any time for sauces or cooling drinks. 





Pineapple Sauce P UT a cupful of 
for Ice-Cream _, 'resh pineapple- 
Juice in a saucepan 
with a cupful of 8ranulated sugar and 
cook for ten minutes. Add the beaten 
yolks of two €8ss. and whip with an egg- 
eater over boiling water until foamy. 
Take from the fire, add the whipped 
Whites of 88S and serve hot with ice- 


Cream. If the pinea le sirup j 
omit the sugar. = ae - = 


IF ONE has a good cold 

cellar or storeroom the 
ncooked | fresh Pineapple may be 
and preserved un- 
Cooked for Culinary or nee vee 
Allow a pound of sugar to each pound of 
8rated fruit and let Stand in the ice-box 
for twelve hours. Then pack into steri- 
ized jars, screw tight 
tional Precaution 
Sterilized cotton battin 
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Only Pure. Rich Milk. Pro. 
mn duced by perfectly health 
_ ©OwS, properly fed and housed 
"In sanitary barns, well lighted 
and ventilated. is used in the 

Preparation of 
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Best for the Nursery, the | 
Table and Cooking Purposes, 
Send for | 


“* Borden's Recipes.” 
‘* My Biography,” a book for babies 
| | “* Where Cleanliness Reigns Supreme.” | 
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BORDEN’S 
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MILK CO. 

| 7 “Leaders of Quality’’ 


New York 
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The North Pole Freezer 
with heavy galvanized steel tub (not tin) is the z 
low priced freezer made. Close fitting 
the cold. It’s simple, practical, easy « 
freezes cream light and smooth in four 


A new free booklet, Good | Sen! tu rv ka 
News For Ice Cream Lovers name OF , 
full of the choicest recipeso! 


ices, creams and frozen dain- 
ties compiled by leading av- 


thorities will lg a upon HORTH POL? 


request. Write y. METAL FREEZp, 
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THE ALASKA 
FREEZER CO. 


550 Lincoln Avenue, 


Winchendon, Mass. Ps 
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My Big Offer on 5000 “LEADER” 
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‘GHO 
SOLID ALUMINUM LINED THROUG Br 
The lowest price, highest grade NT et 
aluminum omni Sid sumine 
king utensils | 
Roast, ke, ye boll Se 
and stew. BIG SA you os 
in fuel and labor. ; i 
-. need one 365 days a 
Free Trial 45 days. D Gy 
mea card today forofier . 
The J. S. McMichsel | thes 


Fireless Cooker Co Wek 
Detroit, Mich. | 


PURE ALUMINUM LINED 
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DISHES FROM THE DAKOTAS 


HOUSEWIVES’ 


OF THE GREAT PLAINS 


HAVE IDEAS WELL WORTH ADOPTING 





| Dakota Apple Rosettes | 





EEL and quarter as 

many ‘apples as are 
needed, allowing one to 
each guest. Sweeten to 
taste, put in a covered dish 
and bake. When cold, 
place in rosette shells one 
big tablespoonful of the 
apple or two or three quar- 
ters. then a teaspoonful of 
ground nuts, and on this a 
spoonful of whipped cream 
sweetened and _ flavored. 
These are very nice for 
luncheon. 

Mrs. J. L. M., 
Ledgerwood, N. D. 


| The Lightest of Biscuits | 


Two cupfuls of flour, 

one-quarter teaspoon- 
ful of salt, four rounding 
teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder. Mix, chop into this 
two full tablespoonfuls of 
butter (or lard), then add 
gradually one cupful of 
milk. Roll out the dough, 
cut in small biscuits, place 
in greased pan and bak2 in 
a quick oven for twelve minutes. The 
dough should be very soft. 

Mrs. G. E. M., Arnott. S. D. 


Army TWO well-beaten 
Doughnuts eggs, one cupful of 
sugar, one teaspoonful of 


softened butter, a’ pinch of salt. one tea- 
spoonful of soda, two teaspoonfuls of 
cream of tartar, one teaspoonful of vine- 
gar, and flour to roll easily. Cut in cir- 
cles with a biscuit-cutter, then stamp out 
the centers with a smaller cutter and fry 
in hot fat. These are delicious. 
K. E. W., Bismarck, N. D. 


Tomato | PEEL .and slice rather 
Curry thick four or five ripe 
tomatoes. Cook one table- 
spoonful each of minced onion and celery 
in two of butter, and then put in the 
tomato slices and cook them for a few 
minutes. Mix one tablespoonful of flour, 
one-half teaspvonful of curry-powder, 
one-quarter teaspoonful of salt, and one- 
eighth teaspoonful of paprika, with three- 
quarters of a cupful of cream. Put the 
tomato slices in a hot dish, pour the 
cream mixture into the sauté pan and 
cook until it begins to thicken; then pour 
it over the tomatoes. This can be cook- 
ed in a chafing-dish and is perfectly de- 
licious for luncheon. 
M. W., Pembina, N. D. 


A Good Home- USE for this 
made Ice-Cream one quar t 
each of milk and 


cream, one and one-half cupfuls of sugar, 
one-half cupful of flour and flavoring to 
suit taste. Place the milk in a double 
boiler and when hot add flour and sugar 
well beaten with a little of the milk. 
Cook ten minutes, cool and add one quart 
of rich cream and flavoring, and freeze. 
lf rich cream is used, the dish is as good 
as mousse. The proportions given make 
nearly one gallon. 
Mrs. F. B. G., Balfour, N. D. 





A Delicious | BOIL one-half cupful 
Cake Filling of cream and one 
cupful of sugar five min- 
utes. Remove from the fire and beat 
with a fork or spoon until creamy. Be- 
fore pouring over the cake add one-half 
cupful of finely ground peanuts. If too 
stiff to pour, it can be reheated. 
Mrs. A. H., Corsica, S. D. 





UT in the broad 

wheat belt the 
house-wives show as 
strong a bent for origin- 
ality in food prepara- 
tion as elsewhere. They 
are very practical, too, 
and their contribution to 
Tie DELINEATOR'S 
series ts certain lo be 
sugeestively helpful 
rcervwhere. 

Delaware and the 
District. of Columbia 
wl have their turns 
next in contributing 
distinctive dishes in this 
interesting Series. 





“ Salt-Rising” Bread | 


BOIL one-third cupful 
of new milk, pour onto 
two teaspoonfuls of yellow 
corn-meal. Keep in warm 
place until light. When 
light, set your ‘“‘sponge,” 
beating well, and keep in 
warm place until ‘‘sponge”’ 
is light. Mold into loaves. 
_ When light, put into hot 
“oven. Bake from. threc- 
quarters of an hour to one 
hour. From one to ten 
loaves can be made with 
this quantity of “rising.” 
K.R. M., 
Valley City, N. D. 


| Steamed Graham Bread | 


USE for this one cupful 

of corn-meal, two cup- 
fuls of Graham flour, four 
tablespoonfuls of molasses, 
one teaspoonful each of 
salt and soda, and a pint 
of sour milk. Mix in or- 
der named and beat hard. 
Fill a pail one-half full. tie 
down the cover ard beil 
hard for three hours. 
Uncover in slow oven for twenty min- 


utes. 
Mrs. G. A. B., Hurdsfield, N. D. 


Baked Calt’s | WASH and wipe dry 
Lier one calf's liver, then 
slash and score inside. 


Have ready a well-seasoned bread dress- 
ing, using quite a bit of onion. Pack into 
the liver, then tie with cord or skewer 
with wooden toothpicks, putting several 
pieces of bacon over the openings. Put 
in the baking-pan, pour over it a little 
hot water, and bake at least an hour in 
a hot oven, basting frequently. Serve 
hot with a garnish of parsley. 
Mrs. F. B. G., Balfour, N. D. 


Nut Bread for H ERE is a recipe 
Afternoon Tea for a nut bread 
which is delicious. 


Four cupfuls of flour, four teaspoonfuls 
of baking-powder, one-quarter cupful of 
sugar and one teaspoonful of salt. Sift 
together, then add two cupfuls of sweet 
milk, one large cupful of nuts and lastly 
fold in the stiffly beaten whites of two 
eggs. Let rise forty-five minutes and 
bake one hour. Try this with cocoa and 
jam for your afternoon tea-table. 
S. E. B., Arlington, S. D. 


To Improve OFTEN in Winter the 
Butter butter is not quite 
so sweet and nice as it 


was during the Summer. This may be 
from the difference in the cows’ feed or 
from the cream standing longer in Win- 
ter. If the butter, when taken from the 
churn and while still in the granular form, 
is put into a bath of sweet, skimmed milk 
and allowed to remain for twenty or 
thirty minutes, it will have the sweetness 
of new June butter. 
Mrs. J. H. C., New England, N. D. 





. NE-HALF cupful of 
pore O butter or other short- 
ening, one-half cupful of 


sugar, two cupfuls of flour, the yolks of 
four eggs, one teaspoonful of salt, two of 
baking-powder and one of vanilla. Per- 
haps a tablespoonful of milk if it seems 
to be needed. Mix stiff enough so that 
jt can be cut with a knife. Mold the 
dough into small balls, and press a quarter 
of a walnut meat into the top. Press flat 
with a baking-powder can. 
Miss C. E., DeSmet, S. D. 
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Three Purses 


of Gold 





$2000.00 — $500.00 — $500.00 to successful 
Artists painting a great subject, 


66 
Dangerous Servants” 


The purpose of this competition is to 
secure original paintings so skilfully exe- 
cuted that they will express certain hu- 
man experiences and send them clearly to 
the mind of any observer. 

Preliminary color sketches are expected. 

The judges select six of the most prom- 
ising and notify the six artists who can 
then finish in oil. 

The principal figures to be not less than 
one-third life size. 

When the six finished paintings have 
been passed upon by the judges the artist 
accorded first prize will receive a purse 
of $2000.00 gold. [ach of two others will 
reccive second prizes of $500.00 gold. 
The remaining threc pictures will be re- 
turned to their owners. 

Ownership in each of the accepted pic- 
tures will be transferred to me and they 
will be hung in my coilection at Battle 
Creek. Plainly printed rules governing 
the contest will be furnished by mail on 
request. 

Each artist should thoroughly consider 
the subject, and absorb the facts in order 
to produce a great work combining real- 
ism and art w'th such skill that the fin- 
ished picture will tell the story of three 
servants who appear in many men’s lives, 
and who might be valuable if used only 
as servants in time of need, but from 
familiarity become tyrannous and cruel 
masters. 

They gain a power that seems hypnotic, 
under which the employer appears power- 
less to dismiss them even when their smi- 
ling faces and alluring promises are later 
followed by demoniacal grins of contempt 
as they rob him of health, power to prop- 
erly conduct his affairs, and frequently 
humiliate him before others. 

Carefully observe the men you know, 
and perhaps study yourself and your ac- 
quaintance with these three servants, TO- 
BACCO, ALCOHOL and COFFEE. 

It will prove a most interesting occupa- 
tion if conducted without prejudice either 
way. (The writer has ‘“‘enjoyed” some 
personal experience.) 

Start with the premise that each one is 
a well known drug, two of them of im- 
portance in certain conditions of human 
disease, when administered by a skilful 
physician. Hence at such rare times, and 
when under control, these servants are 
useful. But drugs are intended to com- 
bat disease and their use otherwise ts re- 
sented by Nature. 

Certain punishment in some form or 
other, light or heavy, sooner or later is 
sure to follow continued use. 

Frequently men assert, “they don't 
hurt me.” Let us most earnestly wish 
they never would, for most men of that 
mind can’t dismiss these dominecring 
servants. 

By watching men who are now being 
ruled, it will be observed that they use 
the Whiskey, Tobacco, or Coffee in a 
search for nerve rest and happiness. 

Think it over carefully and see how 
close you come to that conclusion. 

Now suppose that no harm to the body, 
mind_ business or friends resulted from a 
man’s keeping well drugged day by day, 
certainly no one could then object. But 


when the final breakdown of the nervous 


system shows itself in weakened heart, or 
failure of some other organs, caused by 
the lack of nervous power to properly 
operate them, then we realize that the 
daily introduction of the drug was per- 
mitted by Nature under mild protest at 
first, but a rigid accounting demanded 
later on. 

So long, however, as the user of drugs 
harbors the belief that they bring him 


happiness he will stick to them. 

A man, in a supreme effort to md him- 
self of the whiskey habit, may go to some 
cure and be helped, but whenever he 
again believes that whiskey will bring him 
happiness and forgets the hurts and hu- 


miliation, he will go back to it. 

So with the man dominated by Coffee 
or Tobacco. When he runs for a car and 
his ‘Coffee heart” or “Tobacco heart” 
fails him and sudden death looks possible, 
or when some other ugly symptoms ap- 
pear, he may break the hypnotic spell 
for a time. but go bac’: some day when he 
is better and thinks a little of his pet drug 
would make him happy. Once he shakes 
himself entirely free from the hypnotic 
spell and fixes his mind steadfast on the 
fact that health, strength of muscle and 
mind, power to do things and win and 
hold position, bring happiness, and when 
he remembers that haven of rest, the 
peaceful sleep of an undrugged body, 
he will never go back for he knows the 
falsehood behind the promises of the scrv- 
ant who abused him so cruelly. 

That's the story. It will not be be- 
lieved by the man still in the hypnotic 
dream of ‘drug happiness” until some 
day Old Mother Nature, tired of mild pro- 
tests, will give him a sound trouncing and, 
with blinking eyes and returning con- 
sciousness, he will begin to wonder if the 
story isn’t true after all. 

It seems, at first thought, a pity that 
Nature will not allow tired and worried 
mankind a surcease from weariness by 
drugging and not demand the wretched 
bill, but Nature’s law is fixed and finally 
man comes into the knowledge that only 
real peace and happiness is en joved by a 
clean, clear mind operating in harmony 
with a perfect and undrugged body. 


There will doubtless be a varicty of 
ideas as to the most effective way to tell 
the story with a brush. 

The ingenuity of each artist will have 
full play. 

Each servant should depict in some 
manner one of the drugs and be shown 
with a beautiful, alluring face, also some 
hint of an unhealthy body, possibly with 
a partly hidden dagger. In some way tell 
the story of deceit, the fascinating prom- 
ises of rest and peace to be redeemed in 
pain and distress. 

“ThHere’s a Reason”’ for the picture; let 
the reason show forth in it. 

All preliminary sketches must be pre- 
sented before July rst. 1913, and the fin- 
ished pictures before Sept. 15th, 1913. 

Artists who may be interested can ad- 
dress the undersigned at Battle Creck, 
Mich. 

C. W. Post. 
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Coffee Percolator 
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OHee because the percola- 


water boils. 
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flavor 
and tlie 
absence of 
the bitter - 
taste caused 
by boiling. 


€ in it is easily 
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No springs to replace. The 
Universal” heats quickly, 
cools slowly, saves labor, time 
and fuel. 
“Universal” Electric Iron 
cuts to the minimum the cost 
of ironing by electricity. 


The “Universal” 
Food Chopper 


Chops all kinds of 
food, whether 
meat or vege- 
tables — raw 
or cooked— 
as coarse 
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PINEAPPLE 


PLEASURES 


SURPRISES ARE INSTORE FOR EXPERIMENTERS 
WITH THIS ALL-THE-YEAR-ROUND FRUIT 


By Emma Paddock Telford 


UST before the straw- 
berry gets its innings in 
our Northern States the pine- 
apple arrives. It should be 
joyfully welcomed, for it has 
possibilities unguessed by 
most, and it is cheap, has 
good keeping qualities and 
a clean, delicious flavor. 
More than that, it is partic- 
ularly healthful. We may 
not agree entirely with the 
Pineapple propaganda that 
has been pushed so vVigor- 
ously in the last few years 
by eminent scientists, but 
the very enthusiasm they exhibit when 
discussing its medicinal merits is conta- 
gious. 

A member of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, who laid his own splendid 
health to the generous usc of pineapples, 
advises all to follow his example and be 
well. “If you have one foot in the grave 
and are a nervous wreck from the attacks 
of dyspepsia,” he declared, “drink pine- 
apple-juice. It is the grandest tonic that 
nature has yet offered poor man, and is 
even better as a weapon against old age 
and decrepitude than the sour-milk diet 
that has made the Bulgarian peasants 
the longest-lived people on the face of 
the earth.” 

“The juice of the pine contains the 
natural ferments of healthy digestion to 
a remarkable degree. It is far better 
even than sour milk, because, unlike 
the milk, it docs not have to digest it- 
self. Sour milk, containing so much fat 
and solid matter, has a good deal of work 
to do disposing of itself before it can 
assist in the digestion of other food in the 
stomach. I really believe if we adopted 
the pineapple-juice as a national bev- 
erage, Americans would be the health- 
iest peopie on the face of the earth. We 
would never know what dyspepsia and 
indigestion were. When iced and prop- 
erly sweetened there is no drink on the 
face of the earth that can be compared 
to it, and the beauty of the pineapple 
tipple is that it does not violate the laws 
of health or of prohibition, and one can 
drink of it indefinitely without becoming 


tired of it.” 
| ‘oe Diphtheria. _ pure pineapple- 

juice is used in diph- 
theria. Physicians also recommend its 
use as a gargle for ordinary sore throats 
and promise healing in catarrhal affec- 
mand just here a word of warning. The 
pineapple is such a digester that it should 
not be eaten on an empty stomach. For 
this reason it is not wise to eat It alone 
for a first course at breakfast, unless the 
rest of the meal is soon to follow. 


[N THE South the 





EOPLE who have lived 

in the haunts of the 
pineapple tell us that 
Americans need to be 
o eat pineapples ax naturel. 
ch releases the 
- - from the pulp and is therefore apt 
ee verahe ies oo eee dry and 

ry this method: . 

ar small or medium-sized ae 
apple, for in these the flavor is usua y 
best, and be sure it has both aus ang 
crown. Be sure it Is ripe also; for uy 
juice of a green and growing pine 1s CT f 
‘sed with being almost a deadly poison. 
Now remove the stem and throw ayy 
but twist out the crown and nee - 
future reference. Into the sha ow pt 
: -hich the crown has been twis a 
Hee strong skewers down throug 
haat until they Just come 


A Knack in 


E.ating 
Pineapples 





taught how to ¢ ! 
Instead of slicing, whi 


the central core Now pull the 
ttom. 4 

through at seen "aj find that the 

crown. 


der from stem to 


ple matter to split the 


pine is split asun 
Then it is 2 sim 





core, and again the quarters. 
A little experience will bring 
the knack of thus dismem- 
bering the pine without los- 
ing a drop of the juice. This 
gives eight slices which may 
be eaten from the hand, us- 
ing the rind and eye as 
proper and convenient han- 
dles for conveying the fruit 
to the lips. By eating in 
this fashion no particle of 
juice is wasted and you can 
eat right down to the skin. 

A connoisseur in the serv- 
ice of the pine says that the 
heart of the crown contains the choicest 
bonne bouche of all. Pull off all the 
leaves carefully to the very heart and 
there will be found two dainty soft white 
leaves in a spike about half an inch 
long. Dip this tender morsel in a few 
drops of tabasco and the flavor of that 
heart of pine will linger on the palate for 
many a day. 


Pineapple BEAT three eggs thor- 
Omelet oughly with a table- 
spoonful of sugar, adding 
at the last a pinch of salt and a teaspoon- 
ful each of lemon and pineapple juice. 
Have the omelet pan hot and well greased 
sides and bottom, with a teaspoonful of 
melted butter or oil. Turn in the beaten 
eggs, and as they cook, break the omelet 
once ina while with a silver fork. When 
sull moist, sprinkle on top half of the 
omelet a cupful of chopped or grated 
pineapple, canned or fresh, fold over the 
other half, sprinkle with sugar and serve 
immediately. 


PUT into a good-sized fry- 

ing-pan two tablespoon- 
fuls each of butter and flour 
and cook until melted and 
bubbly, but not at all browned. Stir 
in a cupful of shredded pineapple, sweet- 
ened to taste, the well-beaten yolks of 
five eggs and a half saltspoonful of salt. 
Lastly, fold in the stiffly whipped whites 
of the five eggs, and cook a moment or 
two on top of the stove. Then set in the 
oven and bake slowly until the eggs are 
set and the omelet puffed. Turn on a 
hot platter, sprinkle with powdered sugar 
and serve at once. 


Pineapple SLICE, peel and dice 
Sirup 


enough pineapple to 

make about three pounds. 
Place in a preserving-kettle with a pound 
of sugar and a quart of water and cook 
until very soft. Mash and strain. Re- 
turn to the kettle, and to each pint of 
juice allow a pound of sugar. Cook to 
a rich sirup and bottle while hot. Use 
patent stoppers or scaling-wax to make 
air-tight. This will be ready for use at 
any time for sauces or cooling drinks. 


Pineapple Sauce PUT a cupful of 
for Ice-Cream 


fresh pineapple- 
juice in a saucepan 
with a cupful of granulated sugar and 
cook for ten minutes. Add the beaten 
yolks of two eggs, and whip with an egg- 
beater over boiling water until foamy. 
Take from the fire, add the whipped 
whites of eggs and serve hot with ice- 
cream. If the pineapple sirup is ysed, 
omit the sugar. ‘ 


Another 


Pineapple 
Omelet 








F ONE has a good ne 
. cellar or storeroom the 
fein! fresh pineapple may be 
grated and preserved un- 
cooked for culinary or medicinal use. 
Allow a pound of sugar to each pound of 
grated fruit and let stand in the ice-box 
for twelve hours. Then pack into steri- 
lized jars, screw tight, and as an addi- 
tional precaution cover the top with 
sterilized cotton batting and tie down 
firmly. Keep in a cold, dark place. 







Preserved 


Only Pure, Rich Milk, Pro. 
duced by perfectly healthy 
_ cows, properly fed and housed 
in sanitary barns, well lighted 
and ventilated, is used in the 
preparation of 


~-_— < 


Lecce 73.0rclen 


EAGLE 


CONDENSED 


MILK 


Lae THE ORIGINAL 


Best for the Nursery, ih 
Table and Cooking Purposes. 
Send for 


‘* Borden’s Recipes.” 
‘* My Biography,"’ a book for babies. 
‘« Where Cleanliness Reigns Supreme.” 








BORDEN’S 
CONDENSED 
MILK CO. 
‘‘Leaders of Quality’’ 
New York 
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A new free booklet, Good | S6o' "© A: kz 
News For Ice Cream Lover®, ' 
full of the choicest recipeso! 


ices,creams and frozen dain- 
ties compiled by leading au- 
thorities will be sent upon 
request. Write to-day. 





THE ALASKA 
FREEZER CO. 
550 Lincoln Avenue, 


Winchendon, Mass. 
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DISHES FROM THE DAKOTAS 


HOUSEWIVES’ 


OF THE GREAT PLAINS 


HAVE IDEAS WELL WORTH ADOPTING 


| 
Dakota Apple Rosettes | 


EEL and quarter as 

many ‘apples as are 
needed, allowing one to 
each guest. Sweeten to 
taste, put ina covered dish 
and bake. When cold, 
place in rosette shells one 
big tablespoonful of the 
apple or two or three quar- 
ters, then a teaspoonful of 
ground nuts, and on this a 
spoonful of whipped cream 
sweetened and _ flavored. 
These are very nice for 
luncheon. 

Mrs. J. L. M., 
Ledgerwood, N. D. 








The Lightest of Biscuits | 


UT in the broad 

wheat belt the 
house-wives show as 
strong a bent for origin- 
alily in food prepara- 
fronas elsewhere. Thev 
: are very practical, too, 





} ow Salt-Rising”’ Bread 


BOIL one-third cupful 
of new milk, pour onto 
two teaspoonfuls of yellow 
corn-mezal. Keep in warm 
place until light. When 
light, set your ‘“‘sponge,” 
beating well, and keep in 
warm place until ‘“‘sponge”’ 
is light. Mold into loaves. 
When light, put into hot 
“oven. Bake from. three- 
quarters of an hour to one 
hour. From one to ten 
loaves can be made with 
this quantity of ‘‘rising.”’ 
K. R. M., 
Valley City, N. D. 


| Steamed Graham Bread | 


and their contribution to 


WO cupfuls of flour, 

one-quarter teaspoon- 
ful of salt, four rounding 
teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder. Mix, chop into this 
two full tablespoonfuls of 
butter (or lard), then add 
gradually one cupful of 
milk. Roll out the dough, 
cut in small biscuits, place 
in greased pan and bake in 
a quick oven for twelve minutes. The 
dough should be very soft. 

Mrs. G. E. M., Arnott. S. D. 


Army TWO well-beaten 
Doughnuts eggs, one cupful of 
sugar, one teaspoonful of 


softened butter, a’ pinch of salt. one tea- 
spoonful of soda, two teaspoonfuls of 
cream of tartar, one teaspoonful of vine- 
gar, and flour to roll easily. Cut in cir- 
cles with a biscuit-cutter, then stamp out 
the centers with a smaller cutter and fry 
in hot fat. These are delicious. 
K. E. W., Bismarck, N. D. 


Tomato | PEEL .and slice rather 
Curry thick four or five ripe 
tomatoes. Cook one table- 


spoonful each of minced onion and celery 
in two of butter, and then put in the 
tomato slices and cook them for a few 
minutes. Mix one tablespoonful of flour, 
one-half teaspoonful of curry-powder, 
one-quarter teaspoonful of salt, and one- 
eighth teaspoonful of paprika, with three- 
quarters of a cupful of cream. Put the 
tomato slices in a hot dish, pour the 
Cream mixture into the sauté pan and 
cook until it begins to thicken; then pour 
it over the tomatoes. This can be cook- 
ed in a chafing-dish and is perfectly de- 
licious for luncheon. 
M. W., Pembina, N. D. 


A Good Home- | USE for this 
made Ice-Cream one quart 
each of milk and 


cream, one and one-half cupfuls of sugar, 
one-half cupful of flour and flavoring to 
suit taste. Place the milk in a double 
boiler and when hot add flour and sugar 
well beaten with a little of the milk. 
Cook ten minutes. cool and add one quart 
of rich cream and flavoring, and freeze. 
If rich cream is used, the dish is as good 
as mousse. The proportions given make 
nearly one gallon. 
Mrs. F. B. G., Balfour, N. D. 


BOIL one-half cupful 

of cream and _ one 
cupful of sugar five min- 
utes. Remove from the fire and beat 
with a fork or spoon until creamy. Be- 
fore pouring over the cake add one-half 
cupful of finely ground peanuts. If too 
stiff to pour, it can be reheated. 

Mrs. A. H., Corsica, S. D. 


A Delicious 
Cake Filling 





THE DELINEATOR'S 
series is certain to be 
sugeestivey helpful 
ever where. 

Delaware and the 
District of Columbia 
wll have their turns 
next in contribuling 
distinctive dishes in this 

Interesting series. 





SE for this one cupful 

of corn-meal, two cup- 
fuls of Graham flour, four 
tablespoonfuls of molasses, 
one teaspoonful each of 
salt and soda, and a pint 
of sour milk. Mix in or- 
der named and beat hard. 
Fill a pail one-half full. tie 
down the cover and beil 
hard for three hours. 
Uncover in slow oven for twenty min- 


utes. 
Mrs. G. A. B., Hurdsfield, N. D. 


WASH and wipe dry 

one calf’s liver, then 
slash and score inside. 
Have ready a well-seasoned bread dress- 
ing, using quite a bit of onion. Pack into 
the liver, then tie with cord or skewer 
with wooden toothpicks, putting several 
pieces of bacon over the openings. Put 
in the baking-pan, pour over it a little 
hot water, and bake at least an hour in 
a hot oven, basting frequently. Serve 
hot with a garnish of parsley. 

Mrs. F. B. G., Balfour, N. D. 


Nut Bread for H ERE is a recipe 
Afternoon Tea for a nut bread 
which is delicious. 


Four cupfuls of flour, four teaspoonfuls 
of baking-powder, one-quarter cupful of 
sugar and one teaspoonful of salt. Sift 
together, then add two cupfuls of sweet 
milk, one large cupful of nuts and lastly 
fold in the stiffly beaten whites of two 
eggs. Let rise forty-five minutes and 
bake one hour. Try this with cocoa and 
jam for your afternoon tea-table. 
S. E. B., Arlington, S. D. 


To Improve OFTEN in Winter the 
Butter butter is not quite 
so sweet and nice as it 


was during the Summer. This may be 
from the difference in the cows’ feed or 
from the cream standing longer in Win- 
ter. If the butter, when taken from the 
churn and while still in the granular form, 
is put into a bath of sweet, skimmed milk 
and allowed to remain for twenty or 
thirty minutes, it will have the sweetness 
of new June butter. 
Mrs. J. H. C., New England, N. D. 


ONE-HALF cupful of 
butter or other short- 
ening, one-half cupful of 
sugar, two cupfuls of flour, the yolks of 
four eggs, one teaspoonful of salt, two of 
baking-powder and one of vanilla. Per- 
haps a tablespoonful of milk if it seems 
to be needed. Mix stiff enough so that 
jt can be cut with a knife. Mold the 
dough into small balls, and press a quarter 
of a walnut meat into the top. Press flat 
with a baking-powder can. 
Miss C. E., DeSmet, S. D. 


Baked Calf’s 
Liver 


Circus 
Cookies 
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Three Purses 


of Gold 


$2000.00 — $500.00 — $500.00 to successful 


Artists painting a great subject, 


6 
‘Dangerous Servants” 


The purpose of this competition is to 
secure original paintings so skilfully exe- 
cuted that they will express certain hu- 
man experiences and send them clearly to 
the mind of any observer. 

Preliminary color sketches are expected. 

The judges select six of the most prom- 
ising and notify the six artists who can 
then finish in oil. 

The principal figures to be not less than 
one-third life size. 

When the six finished paintings have 
been passed upon by the judges the artist 
accorded first prize will receive a purse 
of $2000.00 gold. Each of two others will 
receive second prizes of $500.00 gold. 
The remaining three pictures will be re- 
turned to their owners. 

Ownership in each of the accepted pic- 
tures will be transferred to me and they 
will be hung in my coilection at Battle 
Creck. Plainly printed rules governing 
the contest will be furnished by mail on 
request. 

Each artist should thoroughly consider 
the subject, and absorb the facts in order 
to produce a great work combining real- 
ism and art wth such skill that the fin- 
ished picture will tell the story of three 
servants who appear in many men’s lives, 
and who might be valuable if used only 
as servants in time of need, but from 
familiarity become tyrannous and cruel 
masters. 

They gain a power that seems hypnotic, 
under which the employcr appears power- 
less to dismiss them even when their smi- 
ling faces and alluring promises are later 
followed by demoniacal grins of contempt 
as they rob him of health, power to prop- 
erly conduct his affairs, and frequently 
humiliate him before others. 

Carefully observe the men you know, 
and perhaps study yourself and your ac- 
quaintance with these three servants, TO- 
BACCO, ALCOHOL and COFFEE. 

It will prove a most interesting occupa- 
tion if conducted without prejudice either 
way. (The writer has ‘‘enjoyed’’ some 
personal experience.) 

Start with the premise that each one Is 
a well known drug, two of them of im- 
portance in certain conditions of human 
disease, when administered by a skilful 
physician. Hence at such rare times, and 
when under control, these sefvants are 
uscful. But drugs are intended to com- 
bat disease and their use otherwise is re- 
sented by Nature. 

Certain punishment in some form or 
other, light or heavy, sooner or later is 
sure to follow continued use. 

Frequently men assert, “they don't 
hurt me.” Let us most earnestly wish 
they never would, for most men of that 
mind can’t dismiss these dominecring 
servants. 

By watching men who are now being 
ruled, it will be observed that they use 
the Whiskey, Tobacco, or Coffee in a 
search for nerve rest and happiness. 

Think it over carefully and see how 
close you come to that conclusion. 

Now suppose that no harm to the body, 
mind, business or friends resulted from a 
man’s keeping well drugged day by day, 
certainly no one could then object. But 


when the final breakdown of the nervous 


system shows itself in weakened heart, or 
failure of some other organs, caused by 
the lack of nervous power to properly 
operate them, then we realize that the 
daily introduction of the drug was per- 
mitted by Nature under mild protest at 
first, but a rigid accounting demanded 
later on. 

So long, however, as the user of drugs 
harbors the belief that they bring him 


happiness he will stick to them, 

A man, in a supreme effort to rid him- 
self of the whiskey habit, may go to some 
cure and be helped, but whenever he 
again believes that whiskey will bring him 
happiness and forgets the hurts and hu- 
miliation, he will go back to it. 

So with the man dominated by Coffee 
or Tobacco. When he runs for a car and 
his ‘Coffee heart’? or **Tobacco heart” 
fails him and sudden death looks possible, 
or when some other ugly symptoms ap- 
pear, he may break the hypnotic spell 
for a time, but go bac some day when he 
is better and thinks a little of his pet drug 
would make him happy. Once he shakes 
himself entirely free from the hypnotic 
spell and fixes his mind steadfast on the 
fact that health, strength of muscle and 
mind, power to do things and win and 
hold position, bring happiness, and when 
he remembers that haven of rest, the 
peaceful sleep of an undrugged body, 
he will never go back for he knows the 
falschood behind the promises of the serv- 
ant who abused him so cruclly. 

That’s the story. It will not be be- 
lieved by the man still in the hypnotic 
dream of ‘‘drug happiness” until some 
day Old Mother Nature, tired of mild pro- 
tests, will give him a sound trouncing and, 
with blinking eyes and returning con- 
sciousness, he will begin to wonder if the 
story isn’t true after all. 

It seems, at first thought, a pity that 
Nature will not allow tired and worried 
mankind a surcease from weariness by 
drugging and not demand the wretched 
bill, but Nature’s law is fixed and finally 
man comes into the knowledge that only 
real peace and happiness is enjoyed by a 
clean, clear mind operating in harmony 
with a perfect and undrugged body. 


consciousness. 
SE, 


There will doubtless be a varicty of 
ideas as to the most effective way to tell 
the story with a brush. 

The ingenuity of each artist will have 
full play. 

Each servant should depict in some 
manner one of the drugs and be shown 
with a beautiful, alluring face, also some 
hint of an unhealthy body, possibly with 
a partly hidden dagger. In some way tell 
the story of deceit, the fascinating prom- 
ises of rest and peace to be redeemed in 
pain and distress. 

“THere’s a Reason” for the picture; let 
the reason show forth in it. 

All preliminary sketches must be pre- 
sented before July rst, 1913. and the fin- 
ished pictures before Sept. 15th, 1913. 

Artists who may be interested can ad- 
dress the undersigned at Battle Creck, 
Mich. 

C. W. Post. 
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little of any 
Other grape 
juice. Then try the 
new grape juice—Red 
Wing. The frst taste re- 
veals the tempting appeal of a 
better flavor. All other grape 
juice processes have been outdone 
in making Red Wing more delicious 
and healthful. The true Concord 
favor is developed to a_ point of 
rare fruitiness never before attained. 
No water, preservatives or coloring 
matter added. In sterilized bottles with 
patent tops which you can open with 
fingers—no opener needed. 
Don’t call for 
‘Grape Juice’’— 
ask for and insist 
on Red Wing. 


If your dealer is unable to 
supply you, send us his name 
ind address and $3.00 andwe 
will ship youa trial case of 
a dozen pints by prepaid ex- 
press to any point East of 
the Missouri River, ortor 10¢ 
will mail you a sample 


your 


“we 
four-ounce bottle. 
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ROSE PETAL SWEETS 


AND OTHER NEW WAYS TO SAVE JUNE 
FRAGRANCES FOR DECEMBER DAYS 


By Emma Paddock Telford 


N GATHERING roses 
for sweetmeats or the 
potpourri jar, it is well to 
profit by the methods of 
the Bulgarians, who are the 
makers of the finest grade of 
attar of rose in the world, 
and the Armenians, who 
make the most delicate of 
rose conserves and preserves. 
During the Bulgarian rose 
harvest the young men and 
maidens rise before the sun 
does, then tramp away to 
the great rose fields to gather 
the blossoms while the dew is 
still on their petals. After the sun has 
dried them their richest fragrance has van- 
ished. On this account the picking is all 
done in the early morning. Their roses 
are of but two varieties, the damask and 
musk, both of which contain the largest 
percentage of oleoptene, which is the li- 
quid and odoriferous part of the attar. 
As these roses do not grow in their 
full perfection anywhere else, we must 
content ourselves with any fragrant roses 
that we can obtain in their freshness. 


For a June Bride 


UNIQUE and greatly appreciated 

present to a bride a few years ago 
was a beautiful potpourri jar that was 
afterward filled with the roses and other 
flowers preserved from the wedding. As 
a jar of this kind will hold its fragrance 
for years, the sentiment attached to thus 
preserving the wedding blossoms is at 
once apparent. When roses are gathered 
little by little until the desired number 
is obtained, gather early in the morning. 
Strip off the leaves and dry on papers 
spread on the floor in an unused room. 
When you have a_half-peck of fine, dry 
leaves, take a large china or glass bowl, 
strew a handful of table salt on the bot- 
tom, then three or four handfuls of the 
leaves. Follow with more salt and more 
leaves, and so on until all the leaves are 
used. covering the top with salt. Let 
this remain five days, stirring and turning 
twicea day. When they seem moist, add 
three ounces of bruised allspice, and two 
ounces of bruised stick cinnamon. Let 
this remain a weck or so, turning dally. 
Now it is ready for the permanent jar. 


How to Prepare the Potpourri 


NV IX together one ounce of bruised 
L¥E Gloves and cinnamon, two nulmegs 
coarsely powdered, two ounces of ginger- 
root sliced thin, one-halt ounce bruised 
aniseed, one - half pound of dried laven- 
der flowers, two ounces 0! sliced orris- 
| two ounces of dried orange and lem- 
ten grains of musk and whatever 
e way of dried violets, clove 
lossoms, lemon 


rool, 
on peel, 
you have in th 
pinks, tuberoses, orange-b ) nee 
verbena and bergamot, | A little drie« 
y is also an addition. Now pack 
‘leaves in the jar in layers, put- 
ting the fragrant mixture of spices, elc., 
between each layer. \\ hen filled pour n 
a liquid mixture made from a pint 4 
Florida toilet water, the same amount of 
with the essential oils 
eranium, violet, rose- 
desired. 


rosemar 
the rose-lei 


magnolia water, 
jasmine, rose & 
es or any other pene ae 
Shake and stir every few days ae 
open daily for a few erecta ing 
care not to leave it uncovered an leng : 
of time. The best time to ae r¢ ae 
in the mornung after Bay. ite 
» and prepare y. Ros 
ake sphed fragrant pavers may’ 
added all through the arg! aes 
be used also as in the begin ng. 
eis will retain its delicate fren or 
‘ quarter of a century an, hoes e in 
evidence at the silver wedding. 


Rose Sirup 
_<TRUP is most deli 
oS a Summer when added to 4 


by the spoonful. 
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makes a delightful addition 
to a cake or pudding. Cut 
fragrant roses in full bloom 
and spread on a brown paper 
or tray to prevent mildew. 
When you have collected 
enough to make a glass- 
ful or two, put the leaves 
in a small sauce-pan, with 
just enough water to cover, 
and simmer until tender. 
Measure out as much 
sugar as you have bulk 
of leaves and cook together 
until a rich, sweet sirup 
results. Pour into bottles 
or pint cans and keep in a cool, dark 
place. 


Rose Flavoring 


N EASY way to prepare rose flavor- 
ing for home use is to fill bottles or 
jars with rose-petals, packing them down 
tightly to make the essence as strong as 
possible. Pour in enough fresh alcohol 
to submerge the leaves, cork tightly and 
set away for a few weeks until the alcohol 
is thoroughly impregnated with the flavor 
of the roses. 


Crystallized Rose-Petals 


ELECT perfect-fragrant blossoms, sep- 
arate into petals, spread on an invert- 

ed sieve and stand in the air until dry but 
not crisp. Make a heavy sirup, using one 
cupful each of granulated sugar and water, 
and cook without stirring until it spins a 
thread. Flavor this sirup with a few drops 
of essence of rose, and color with a tiny 
bit of cochineal. Now drop the leaves in 
one by one, using a fine wire; take out and 
drain on the greased sieve. Turn once in 
the process of drying, which will take 
several hours. If the leaves then look 
preserved and clear they will need no 
further dipping; but if the petals seem dry 
and not candied, dip again, dust with sifted 
sugar, anddry. Serve on bonbon saucers. 


Home-Made Attar of Roses 
‘ELECT two glasses, one small enough 
to fit in the neck of the other. Partly 
fill the larger jar with fresh fragrant petals 
and invert it over the smaller, in which 
has been placed a fine, absolutely clean 
sponge soaked in olive-oll. Prop up the 
two bottles in the strong sunshine until 
the petals are withered then remove and 
fill with the fresh. Keep this up during 
the rose season, utilizing all the petals 
that can be obtained. When the season 
is over, rinse the sponge in alcohol and 
you have the essence of attar. If you 
have a large quantity of petals you may 
squeeze the oil out of the sponge without 
adding alcohol, which gives the real attar. 
By diluting cither attar or extract you 

have a delicious flavoring. 
Preserved Roses 

AKE a jar of the same dimensions 
top and bottom, like the Dundee 
marmalade jars—this  straight-up-and 
down shape is desirable because its con- 
tents may be turned out easily. On the bot- 
tom sprinkle a layer of granulated sugar, 
then a layer of rose-leaves, and soon until 
the jar is full, the last layer being sugar. 
When filled, paste two or three layers of 
paper over it to make air-tight and set 
away in a cool, dark place where the mice 
can not getatit. The oil in the rose-petals 
crystallizes the sugar, and by Autumn 

you will have a delicious confection. 


Rose-Leaf Sandwiches 


él ESE dainty confections appeal par- 
ticularly to women. Put some fresh 


unsalted butter in a bowl or tin pail with 
a tight-fitting lid, cover with a layer of 
fragrant rose-petals and leave overnight. 
The next day cut white bread into dainty 
strips or circles, spread with the perfumed 
butter, put one or two rose-leaves between 
the slices, allowing the edges to show. 
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ALL YOU NEED 





Makers of Glidden’s Gree 
Endurance (Mission) W 
ishes and Cement Coatings. 


Moth-Proof Cedar Chest 


<i 


paid free to you. Write for 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CBES 
























END us your name 

or the name of some one 
who will appreciate this 
dainty box of unusual candy — 
and we will send a 4 pound 
of Nobility Chocolates with- — 
out charge. 
~ Simply send 10c for each 
person you order for, to pay 
postage and packing, and tell 
us where you buy yourcandy. 
(Only one box toa person.) 


$1.00 a Pound y 
$1.25 on the Pacific Coast 


loose-WiLES @nrany 


238 Washington Street, North, Boston, Mass, 
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TO BEAUTIFY YOUR 
HOME IS A BRUSH 


AND SOME 


pratt 


It is true economy to use JAP-A- 
LAC and renew your old furniture, 
floors, woodwork, ete. JAP-A- 
LAC is made in 21 beautiful colors 
and Natural (Clear) in all sizes from 
10c cans up. Let us send you our 
booklet, ‘* The Home Beautifer.” 




















Label Varnishes, 
cod Stains, Waterproof Flat Wall Fix 



















Sent On Approval 
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A Piedmont = 
Southern Red Cedar Chest pro; 
tects woolens ae — seta ; - 
rath meer ton git Facto Wee i 
Write for finely 5 


birthday, gra 


and 







Free pritwk, “Story of Red Cedar: 
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Dressing Makes 


or Mars the Salad 


Now is the season of 
delicious salads. A salad 
ft for a king can be easily 
made with a single vegeta- 
ble, or a simple combina- 
tion of vegetables. 


Lettuce, cucumbers, to- 
matoes, cabbage, onions, beets, 
endive, celery—each and all—yield 
a more appetizing flavor when 
served with Yacht Club Salad 
Dressing. It combines exceeding- 
ly well with fruits, too. 


This superb dressing gives to 
lobster, shrimp, salmon. sardine, chicken 
or turkey salads a taking tang. 


AGp 


SALAD DRESSING 


Always fresh and delicate in 
flavor—and always pure. here is 
absolutely no flat or ‘‘store”’ taste 
about it, and it is like the best home- 
made mayonnaise, creamy in consis- 
tency and so delicious it imparts zest 
and flavor to any salad, sandwich or 
cold meat. It is not too sweet—not too 
sour; it is just right. 


Yacht Club Salad Dressing has 


been the choice of connoisseurs for 
nearly thirty years. It is sold and rec- 
ommended by more than 60, Te- 
tailers. It is a favorite in leading clubs, 
cafés and first-class hotels. 


YOU SHOULD HAVE 
THIS FREE BOOK! 


Just send your own and your 
grocer’s name and acldress and 
you will receive a helpfal book, 
“Luncheon Salad Recipes.” by 
Mrs. Janet McKenzie Hill. It 
contains more than one hun- 
dred practical recipes for salvts, 
sauces, sandwiches, etc. 
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i All of that dust 


and miscellaneous litter which %, 
makes the floor look so untidy 1) 
" gathered up quickly and easily. \S 


BISSELL’S 


“Cyco” BALL BEARING 
Carpet Sweeper 


cleans, brightens and preserves carpets and 
rugs and is the most convenient and practical 
everyday sweeping device for the home. It is 
entirely self-adjusting and automatic. Sold by 
the best dealers everywhere. Prices €2.75 tu 25.75 
Booklet, ‘‘ Kasy, Economical, Sanitary Sweeping 


on request. 
BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Dept. 6 D, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Manufacturers tn the World 
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it (Largest Exclusive Carpet Sweeper 
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F you are SUH HH sto build 

planning a or remodel, 
you need our 100 Page Book, *‘ Modern Bath- 
rooms,”? which we will be glad to send FREE 
ior 6 cents postage. It illustrates many cot 
plete bathroom interiors ranging in prices fron 
318 to $600; gives detailed costs and 
plans; shows equipment for the modern kitchen 
and laundry; suggests decorations, etc.—and. in 
fact, is acomplete and authoritative guide to the 
requirements of a sanitary and beautiful home 


Write for it today 
STANDARD SANITARY MFG.CO.. Dept. J, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE WISDOM OF MANY 


TRICKS THAT CLEVER HOUSEKEEPERS HAVE FOUND AND 
TRIED OUT. WHAT HAVE YOU DISCOVERED? 


| A Blackboard Eraser for 
| Your Stairs 


HAVE hardwood stairs 

finished with a wax 
finish in my home, and I 
have found that one of the 
felt blackboard erasers to 
dust down the stairs not 
only takes up all the dust 
and holds it so that it can 
be carried to the door and 
cleaned with a few strokes. 
but it polishes the waxed 
surface as well. The square 
corners of the eraser clean 
well in the stair corners, 
and it is a quick and easy 
way to keep the stairs in 
good condition. | 
M.H.S., Manlius, N.Y. 


Ironing Embroidered 
Pillow-Cases 
a 


HEN ironing pillow- 
cases, especially the 
hand-embroidered ones, 
slip over end of ironing- 
board (they iron much 
nicer than when ironed 
double) and iron same as a 
skirt. For the embroid- 
ered ones turn inside out and insert bath- 
towel underneath. 
Mrs. M. J. G., Strawberry Point, Ia. 





sand and 


meals. 


To Protect Te PROTECT — com- 
Comforters forters from becom- 
ing soiled on the top, cat- 
stitch a piece of muslin about twelve 
inches wide to the top of your comforter 
and embroider the desired initials in the 
center, in the prevailing color of the com- 
forter or to match the draperies of the 
bedroom. This not only protects the top 
of the comforter, as this strip can easily 
be removed and washed, but it is also 
very pretty. 
I. H., Walnut Grove, Mo. 


To Save Your WHEN window- 
Window-Shades shades have 
become cracked and 
broken they can be renovated by laying 
them flat on the floor and painting them 
with ordinary oil-paint bought in small 
cans atany hardwarestore. Paint oneside 
and let dry thoroughly before touching the 
other side. This treatment preserves the 
shades so they will last for years. 
Mrs. L., Amsterdam, N. Y. 


A Refrigerator A NY ONE who 
Substitute can not afford a 
retrigerator will find 


this a good substitute: If you have a 
good cellar, procure a box, the larger the 
better; knock the bottom out, then dig a 
hole in the cellar just large enough for the 
box and fit it in. About twice a week 
clean it out, strew borax around and you 
will find everything nice and cool. 
Mrs. J. J. O’C., Washington, D. C. 





HEN baking pota- 
toes, cook your cereal 
for the next day in the 
oven. The double-boiler does as well in 
the stove as on it. So does the soup- 
kettle. When baking beans, fill the oven 
with things that require long, slow cook- 
ing. Put the covered kettle of soup at 
the back, as that will take care of itself. 
Next put in the bean-pot and double. 
boiler with oatmeal. When the break- 
fast food is done, put in its place a cover- 
ed granite dish containing prunes. The 
last two hours before dinner is to be 
served cook a dish of macaroni or one of 
the many puddings that do well in g 
moderate oven. 


5. P. A., Brooklyn, N. Y, 


A Tip on W 
Saving Gas 











VE HAVE thought 
best to confine our 
Wisdom of Many fo 
helpful suggestions, 
such as short cuts in 
housekee ping 
and the easiest way of 
accomplishing the thou- 
one things 
that full to the house- 
wife’s lot outside of the 
actual preparation of 
One dollar each 


will be patd for availa- 
ble clems, but none will 
be acknowledged or re- 
turned. 








To Raise Primroses 
from Seed 





N MAY or early June 
last year I bought a 
paper of the best primrose 
seed I could find. The seed 
cost. me twenty-five cents, 
and bya little care and 
labor I raised twenty-three 


fine plants which have 
been in blossom for five 
months, and are much 
handsomer than some my 
neighbers bought of a tlo- 
rist for twenty-five cents 
each plant. ‘The seeds are 
very small, so I planted 
mine in three tlower-pots, 
putting a layer of broken 
shells in first, then some 
well-rotted cow manure 
mixed with some dirt from 
the wood-pile. The soil 
was kept moist all the time 
and [ stood my pots on the 
porch facing the south, 
where they were shaded 
from the direct rays of the 
sun. My plants were so 
long in coming up I began 
to think they weren’t com- 
ing at all, but in about four 
weeks they sprouted, and 
as soon as the little plants had three leaves 
I transplanted them to separate pots, 
using the same kind of soil and keeping 
them very moist. Some days when the air 
was hot and dry I had to wet them twice. 
As the plants grew larger I put them in 
larger pots, putting plenty of cow manure 
on. The larger pots proved to be the best, 
for the plants are stockier in them. 

They have been in a cool room all 
Winter, heated by wood-fire at night and 
no fire at all through the day, ‘and each 
plant is covered with blossoms. I am 
going to try again this year and several of 
my neighbors have sent for seed too, and 
1 hope others will try after reading this, 
for I have certainly had many happy 
hours with mine. 


M. J. W., Syosset, L. I. 


Butter-Cooler | J REMEMBER 
without Ice when I was a child 
there was a_ butter- 


cooler on the breakfast -table, consisting 
of a double bell of terra-cotta. Inside 
the bell was water and its evaporation 
through the porous terra-cotta kept the 
butter cool. 

This gave me the idea for the butter- 
cooler I have used every Summer for 
many years. The principle is the same as 
the “wine sphincter’ of the ancient 
Romans that was kept on the roof; 
likewise of the Mexican water-coolers of 
to-day. It is just a large-sized, unglazed 
flower-pot., corked at the bottom. Over 
this is wrapped an opened  flour-sack 
folded round it on the bias. The ends of 
this must be long enough to dip into the 
pan of water in which the Hlower-pot 
stands. By capillary attraction the water 
mounts and keeps the cloth wet. 

Cut the roll of butter into halves, and 
place them one on the other in a saucer 
Mount this saucer on a small pot to make 
it a convenient height to hold the butter 
Just below the top of the flower-pot. 
Over this place another cloth smaller. 
with its ends too dipping into the bow! of 
- ater. Laying two small sticks across 
the top makes it easier, This ¢o 
ttivance must stand always in a th ea 
Sa a t en then any amount of heat 

no harm, as the ey i j 
eC on all the quicker. pene 
When the butter coo says wel ile 

Comes in fresh, wash the 
cloths and so. ea 
keep them ca por in Water 30 a3 t0 


L. A. N., Portland, Ore. 


methods 
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Wet a Piece of Cloth— 


-n water—cheese cloth is the best. 
\ A 


.. Wring It Dry— 
or until it is just slightly 
- | more than damp. 





- ee, 


Pour on O-Cedar Polish 


until the cloth contains as much 


polish as it does water. 





ere Go Over the Surface 


- to be cleaned. Varnish absorb: 
1st O-Cedar but not water—the fric- 

tion removes the dirt and dust 
—and the surface 
is cleaned. 






Polish with a Dry Cloth 
Slight rubbing will quickly pro- 
duce the desired lustre and finish. 


—. 
“” 





ca 


e 








a 
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| The Beauty of the Grain 
is brought out—seeming blemishes 

disappear and the article looks 
like new. LAK 










A Hard, Dry Lustre 


not gummy or sticky. 

handkerchief would aos c at 

placed on any article polished the 
O-Cedar Polish Way. 
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This Medal Won 


By One of the Van Camp Chefs 


The Parisian Society of Chefs gave this 
medal to one of the men now baking Van 
Camp’s. 


It was won in two great contests. And it 
marks this man as a recognized peer among 
the great chefs of the world. 


Such Men Here Bake for You 


Such men as this hav 
nas ave created here th as . 
Seance e finest dish of baked 
_ There is nothing like it. 
dish from twenty, 

All the ordinary sorts of baked beans become commonplace 
beside it. 

_To meet the demand, these men are baking 300,000 meals 
daily. And a million tables know the delight of them. These 
beans are ‘‘ The National Dish.”’ 

Now we ask you—you who are clinging to common baked 
beans—to let them supply you one superlative meal. Your 
grocer has it ready. 

If you can then go back to the old-style beans, we have 


nothing more to say. 


Yan@mps 
Be? PORK BEANS 


“The National Dish’’ 


A blindfolded man could pick this 





WITH TOMATO 
SAUCE 


Do you think it easy to bake good pork and beans? Well, 


it isn’t. 
The white, 
times what some beans cost. a. 
The tomato sauce must be made from the choicest vine- 
ripened tomatoes. It costs five times what common sauce 1s 


sold for. 

One must h 
steam is kept fr 
baked to mellow 

The tomato sauce mM! 


into every atom. ses 
beans nut-lk 


ve et 1 
ee 1] never know until y 


4 flavor as you 
Please Try Them 


ave been spent here to please you. 

ave been brought in to help. - 

alse assumption that baked a 
done, for your own sake and the s 

\ ‘y cans—now, before you forget 

hefs have done with a dish 


plump beans—picked out by hand—cost three 


at 245 degrees. But the 
Thus the beans are 
sping a bean. 


ave steam ovens, kept 
om contact with the beans. — 


' stl or Cf 
ness, without bursting | . 
ist be baked with the beans—baked 


e. mealy and whole. And with such 
ou try Van Camp s. 


The 


Years and years : 
best chefs we know 
Don’t goon in the ; 
+, See what we hav Be 
cee ou serve. Order a f€ 
oe hat medal-winning ¢ 


‘t—and learn W | 
Three Sizes: 


Se MMT MNO E 


RN ASHMAN URN HS 


of beans. 
10, 15 and 20 cents per can 
Prepared by : - 
i i 
mp P acking Company; Indianapolis, 
ishe 861 a 
“a ° susan * posix 
Tu 


fit HITE 
mentite yc UAH 
yung 
pmneitit anil 
simon oe 





ONE WOMAN’S QUARTER-ACR; 


A BRACING SUCCESS STORY ABOUT A MoT 
AND HER HOME VEGETABLE Garpgy HER 


By Mary W. Watkins s 


OT long ago I was F os 


having dinner in ; 

the home of my ie 
friend Margaret, who cee 
lives in a small town. I ; ; 
went Into ecstasies over | 7 
the splendid fresh vege- 
tables on the table, but 
most of all over the deli- 
cious fried chicken which 
was so unlike the cold- 
storage varicty familiar 
to the city dweller. 

After dinner Margaret 
and her two boys took me 
out and showed me her 
kitchen garden and 
chicken ranch all in one little back yard. 
Margaret is a frail little woman, strug- 
gling to make a small income meet the 
rising cost of living for a family of five. 
Her story of the garden seemed to me to 
hold inspiration for other women. When 
I remarked that the amount of work and 
the cost of the garden must have been a 
great deal, she answered, ‘You forget I 
have two such big boys as helpers. Frank 
Is seventeen and Arthur fourteen. The 
boys and I talked it over. The young- 
sters were eager to try it out. Putting 
the garden in and watching it grow gave 
us a world of pleasure. 

‘You know this is a rented place,” she 
explained, ‘‘so of course we did not feel it 
worth while to put out fruit trees and 
wait for them to bear. But there was a 
grape arbor, also one apple-tree, a plum- 
tree and a good many red-raspberry vines 
already here. I have cultivated and en- 
couraged the raspberries until now we 
have all we can use for the table and some 
to make Jam.” 

We walked among the rows of beans, 
carefully stepped over the hills of canta- 
loupes and skirted the luxuriant tomato 
plants, glowing with crimson fruit, while 
Margaret gave the history of all that 
that corner of ground had produced. 

“The grape arbor runs the whole length 
of the yard, exactly in the middle, and on 
one side I have my little garden, just 
twenty-two by seventy feet, as the plum 
and apple trees are both on the other side. 
The ground was poor when we came here, 
and still is, but things somehow grow. 
The old stable had not been used for 
some time and was full of manure. Frank 
put that on the garden. Then in clean- 
ing the yard I always burn the trash piles 
in the garden, as ashes are a fine ferti- 
lizer. In the Fall the leaves are thrown 
in the garden, also the droppings from 
the hen-house; these make my fertilizer. 


“T PAID a colored man fifty cents to 

plow for me. Then in the early Spring 
I planted a lettuce bed, three rows of 
radishes (the short way across the gar- 
den), then three or four rows of beans, 
five or six of onions and two of beets and 
two of okra. You see, I plant close to- 
gether—onions not more than the width 
of the hoe apart, the other things about 
two feet apart, or just space enough for 
the boys to work them. Those who had 
plenty of room in their gardens laughed 
at me for planting things so close to- 
gether, but the results show that it is all 
right. This planting took up about half 
the ground. 

“The other half I saved for tomatoes, 
later beans and the cantaloupes. To save 
space I planted butter-beans in several 
spans of the grape arbor where the grape- 
vines had died, and I trained the bean 
vines up on stout cords to the top of the 
arbor. At the end of the back porch I 
planted more beans, chiefly for the dense, 
restful shade they give, but they yield so 
abundantly that I have butter - beans 
every two or three days until frost kills 
the vines. 

‘My sister sent me some Stone tomato 
seed and some Rocky Ford cantaloupe 
seed. I raised my own tomato plants this 


Summer, and | 

the thriftiest | _ = | 

I don’t think Tlost a sing 
; one after | Cransplanted 
b i I gave away Severg] dozen 
e: plants after Planting | 
> about eighty for mes 
es These, too, | placed ckse 
together, about tx and | 
> re a half feet apart, but | , 
& oe kept them tied UPtostoy, 





i! 
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Cc 2 | poles and all the sucker 
BS. oft = Pinched off. _ They gres 
“ef sonearly as high as m 

«4 head. ‘ 

ey J ‘Three weeks alterthe | 


first bean Planting} = 
put in two more rows. Then when my 
radishes were gone, which was three 
weeks later still, I planted more bean; 
where the radishes had been. By ths 
time the first beans were gone, and ther 
I planted turnip seed. This was jus; 
strip about a yard and a half or tv 
yards wide, but enough for turnip greens 
occasionally, as we do not eat them ver 
much. Then as my onions were pulled 
up for use I put in about a dozen bul. 
nose sweet - pepper plants. They have 
done us so much good, as we are very fond 
of green peppers sliced with toma. 
toes for a salad, or as a seasoning, of 
stuffed and baked. Besides having plenty 
of peppers to use fresh for the table. | 
have made a gallon of pepper mangoes.” 

“Our cantaloupes were excellent, very 
sweet and juicy. We had them every 
morning for breakfast for three or four 
weeks and they were a continual feast {or 
us. As the market price for such canta. 
loupes was high, that added a double zex 
to the enjoyment of ours. 

‘‘My beans, too, were prolific. Besides 
using them constantly, I sold some and 
gave away several gallons to my neigh- 
bors. About the middle of August | r- 
planted my lettuce bed, and the frst 
week in October we were using lettuce 
from it, and it continued to supply wu 
with salad until frost. 

“I do believe my tomatoes were the 
best of all. When they first began to 
ripen and were selling rather high in the 
market, my grocer sold about a bushel 
for me, getting five and ten cents for two 
or three, according to size. 











° AS THE children are very fond of npe- 
tomato catsup, I began making 

carly in the Summer and we have used It 
on the table right along. I suppose] must 
have made at least five gallons. I madett 
in small lots, just a peck ora half-bushe 
at atime. Father took several bottles to 
some of his friends and I gave sample bat- 
tles to several of my neighbors and mem- 
bers of the family. Practise, you know. 
makes perfect, and now I never have 
a bottle spoil or ferment. Besides the 
catsup, I have canned about two doze 
cans, and I continue to put them up! 
frost comes. Then right at the last | 
gather the green ones for sliced-tomate 
pickle of which we are all so fond. 

“T didn’t realize my garden was suc 
a treasure until I started in to tell youal 
about it, and just think—the only outlay 
in money was the fifty cents for plowing 
and about a dollar forseed. Frank put 
all in after school in the afternoons; thet 
after he went to work, Arthur took care 

f it. 

? “You see we utilized every Dil of 
ground at the back of the Jot for the gar 
den and the chickens, but we an 
front yard for a tiny lawn. We ma . 
border of salvias across the front of tt 
house, and one of cannas to conceal 
side fence. Both of them will stay unt , 
frost. The clematis was thick with “a | | 
clusters all over the front porch most / 
the Summer. We have had son 
growing from early Spring until . 
and if you have never known this ar 
ence you can not appreciate the joy o! 
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Serve Two 
With Cream and Sugar 


Puffed Wheat and Rice—the exploded grains—are 
filled with a myriad cells. 


Each cell is surrounded by thin toasted walls, which 
melt away into almond-flavored granules. 


In the morning, served with cream and sugar, these 
are royal dishes. 








cet 


Two with Fruit 
Note the Nut-Like Blend 


Puffed Wheat and Rice taste much like toasted nuts. 
That’s due to terrific heat. Mixed with berries, or with 
any fruit, they add a delicious blend. 





Floating in Bowls of Milk 


Puffed Wheat and Rice are eight times normal size 
—-four times as porous as bread. 


They float like bubbles in a bow] of milk. 


These are whole grains made wholly digestible. 
Crisp, airy, toasted wafers. 


No other grain-made morsels are so delightful, or so 
easy to digest. 


The Other Four 


Use the rest like nut-meats in cake frosting, or as 
garnish to ice cream. 


Or use in making Puffed Rice candy. 
are on the package. 


Directions 


Or let the children eat them dry, like peanuts, when 
at play. 


Thus these ten dishes will reveal to you the endless 
fascinations of Puffed Grains. 
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Puffed Wheat, 10c 
Puffed Rice, 





Extreme 


15¢ West 








0 Dishes 


For Your Folks to Try 


‘: ery sto 
_ Coupon it a Wheat — enough for ten big 


cent package of 
servings. 


Please cut it out—present tf. 


re, pays for a 10- 


Pay no money, for 


your grocer will collect from us. : - 
Then serve the grains in the ways we show. 


your folks enjoy them. 


Then ask those folks if any ready-cooked cereal ever 


tasted half so good. 


To 22,000,000 Homes 


We make this offer, every spring, 
copies of various magazines. 


in 22,000,000 
And some 200,000 grocers 


stand ready to accept the coupons. | 
All because these enticing foods tell you more than 


words can tell. 


Thus we spread to countless new homes one of the 
great food delights of the century. 


Prof. Anderson 
Wishes You to Know 


Prof. A. P. Anderson, who invented 
these foods, wishes every home to know 
them. 

For these Puffed Grains are scientific 
foods, despite all their fascination. 

Every food granule has been blasted to 
pieces, so digestion can instantly act. 

Inside of each grain there occurs, in 
the making, 125,000,000 explosions. 


The process is this: 

The grains are sealed up in mammoth 
bronze-steel guns. Then the guns are 
revolved for 60 minutes in a heat of 550 
degrees. 


Each grain contains not less than 
125,000,000 granules. Inside of each 
granule there’s a trifle of moisture, and 


this heat turns that moisture to steain. 


When the steam pressure reaches 175 
pounds, the guns are unsealed and the 
grains are exploded. Each granule ts 
blasted into countless atoms. The 
grains are puffed to eight times normal 
size. 

Yet the grains come out, shaped as they 
grew, with their coats unbroken. 





Thus are created the best-cooked foods 
in existence. No other process makes 
grain so digestible. Serve any hour, 
from morning to bedtime, for these foods 
don’t tax the stomach. 

From the expert’s standpoint, these 
exploded grains form the greatest of food 
inventions. 


10-Cent Package Free 


Take this coupon to your grocer and 
he will give you, at our expense, a full- 
size package of Puffed Wheat. 


If you prefer the Puffed Rice, which 
costs 15 cents, this coupon is good for 
10 cents toward it. Pay the grocer 5 
cents in addition. 





This Certifies that my grocer this da 
full for a 10-cent package of Putfed Wheat 


To the Grocer 


We will remit you 10 cents 
for this coupon when mailed 
to us, properly signed by the 
customer, with your assurance 
that the stated terms were com. 
plied with. 

THE QUAKER Oats Company 
Chicago 












Address 












This coupon not good 
Grocers must send ail re 










NOTE: No family is entit! 


until he gets new stock. As every 
very quickly. exer 






The Quaker Qals @mpany. 


Sole Makers—Chicago 


SIGN AND PRESENT TO YOUR GROCER— P.1 
Good in United States or Canada Only 


y accepted this coupon as payment in 


Name 





POE Be! ob OE a egies, 








ROSS idl gi ee Wiss Wes eln Siemdies 
ea eT 2 ty eae 


Dated 





if presented after June 25, 1913. 
deemed coupons to us by July Ise. 


} ed to pres 
grocer should be out of either Puffed Wheat or Pulled Bie hole: If your 
Jobber is well su Pplied, he can eetan Pp 


_ The Puffed Wheat, toa coupon holder, 
is entirely free. 

Accept this offer in fairness to yourself. 
It means a 10-meal treat. You will never 
forget the delight of them. 


Cut out this coupon now. Lay it aside, 
and present it when you go to the store. 
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I'TH silverware we have 


come to associate the 
gracious, perhaps even the 
tender moments of life. 
Through it we may indicate 
our kindly spirit, our remem- 
brances of pleasant association 
—our love. We can leave 
memories with those by whom 
we would be remembered. 
The sweeping grace of this 
delicately balanced, newest 
Sheraton design possesses an 
appropriateness to the graces 
‘na life-——and adds distinction 
to environment. 
Our Silverware shows the 
impress of the highest art. 
That art is offered to you by 
Leading Jewelers Everywhere. 





TRADE MARK 
Silversmiths 
TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
REPRESENTED AT “nce 
AND THIRTY-SECOND ST. s9 TEMPLE PL 
PRDEN | E, NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
4 CAGO. ILLINOIS 


CHICAG 





NEW TOPICS FOR CLUB sTUpy 


SOME GOOD PROGRAMS FOR NEXT sFasoy 
THAT WILL SUGGEST OTHERS 


By Helen 


M. Winslow 


Publisher of the Official Register of Women’s Clubs 


HE study of State 


Federation year-books y 
Is astonishingly inter- ie 
esting. In my capacity as ei 


editor and publisher of the 

complete directory of clubs 

in America, which takes in f 

all these year-books, I re- I | 

ceive them all. It would | 
be difficult and most unde- 
sirable to say which of the 

State Federations issucs 

the most comprehensive of 

these year- books. I am 

often amazed. familiar as I 

have been for years with 

the work of women’s clubs, 

at the scope of accomplish- 

ment in the various States—of actual 

results of the activities of women's clubs. 

Take, as one instance, the State of IIli- 
nois. Under the guidance of an execu- 
tive board and committees numbering 
over two hundred of the best women in 
the State. splendid work is being done 
in every line usually covered by the clubs. 
Legislative work is being put through by 
the various committees as follows: 

Mothers’ pensions (a modification of 

the law which has been in operation for 
two years past); conservation of State 
forests, also of the water-power now run- 
ning to waste through the drainage canal; 
vocational] training in the public schools; 
immediate registration of all births and 
deaths; a minimum wage bill; the estab- 
lishment of public playgrounds; better 
care of epileptic patients; better observ- 
ance of the Sabbath; higher educational 
requirements before children can obtain 
working permits from school boards; 
equal suffrage for women; and a great 
deal of splendid work for public health, 
social hygiene. prevention of tuberculosis 
and several other things. 

The report of the Civics Committee 
would fill a whole article and prove, as the 
lamented Mr. Greeley used to. say, 
“mighty Interestin’ reading.”’ Perhaps, 
later on, when we are reduced to one pro- 
gram a month. we can give it entire. And 
yet Illinois is only One of many State 
Federations that are making such a won- 
derful showing. With more than a mil- 
lion of the best women in the country 
working toward the same great ends, in 
every direction for the good of humanity, 
what else could we expect ? 

Just now, when so many clubs from all 
parts of the country are sending in peti- 
tions for help on next season’s programs, 
we are giving most of our space to those. 
One letter from Texas says: ‘Your sug- 
gested program on the Study of Govern- 
ment in the September number impressed 
us very favorably for our club and we 
immediately adopted and are using it. 
You are doing the clubs an immense 
favor.” 

So many requests for other programs 
on similar topics have been received, 
that I am giving the following outline 
for the benefit of such clubs as want a 
practical, helpful course: 


The Woman Citizen 


I. WOMAN. 
Traditional Notions of ‘‘Woman’s Sphere.”’ 
Need of interest in public welfare for her 
own development. 
Natural effect of larger freedom. 
The home as affected by neighborhood, 
municipal and national conditions. 


II. Home. 

Ignorance not a necessary element of wom- 
anliness. 

Is woman’s place in home made more secure 
by equal suffrage? 

Early marriages. Divorce. 

The economics of the home. 

Woman’s place in the home enlarged by 
enfranchisement. 

The natural effect on women of a larger 
freedom. 

Enfranchised woman’s increased ability to 
protect home. 


. TIT. Witt tHe FRANCHISE 1y. 
— CREASE WOMAN’s POWER? 
oat To Secure pure food, 
To diminish the cost of liv. 
ent. Ing. 
_ To prevent child labor 
To Secure protection jo 
working women, 
? Toparticipatein education. 
1% al affairs. 
Improve the percentage of 
| illiteracy among workin 
children. ° 
Evidence of advantage to 
woman’s place in the 
home through enlarred 
Interests, from the su. 
frage States, 


IV. Pusuic scuoor TEACHING 
OF HOME MAKING, 
Vocational guidance of girls, 
Women’s political activity of benefit ty 
men and boys. 
Natural trend of women’s organizations, 
Early types of women’s clubs, 
The present tendency. 


V. OTHER MOTIVES FOR DESIRING THE Fray. 
CHISE. 

To help less-favored women. 

To prevent narrowness and selfishness, 

A mother who is only a mother is not a true 
mother. 

Mothers, through realization of their own 
freedom, impart character, strength, and 
self-reliance to their children. 


VI. EFFECTS OF GREATER FREEDOM IN THE 
HOME. 
Deepening of woman’s character. 
Reaction of woman’s moral influence in 
political affairs. 
The franchise not a menace to domestic 
harmony. | 
No separation from home involved. 
All gains of women are laid upon the altar 
of home. 
Harmony with the great plans of Gcd. 


VII. “MADAM, WHO KEEPS YOUR HOUSE?” 
Complications for the homemaker. 
Functions of the city that invade the home. 
Relation between city and home. 

City health department and family life. 
Safeguarding the home from disease. 
Assurance of pure food and pure milk. 
Disposition of garbage. 


VITI. PuBtic SERVICE DEPARTMENT. 
Weights and measures. 
Water and gas. 
Clean streets. 
Building and factory inspection. 
Smoke inspection. 


1X. ‘OUTSIDE HAS COME INSIDE TO STAY.” 
Changing functions of city. 
Changed relation between city and family. 
The city and personal welfare. 
Illustration. 


X. DUTIES COMMON TO WOMEN AND CITY Al- 
THORITIES. 
Cleanliness of buildings. Family health. 
Wholesomeness of food. Family morals. 
Sanitary plumbing. Safety from fire. 


XJ. How WOMEN CAN HELP “OUTSIDE.” 
Arousce public opinion. 
Bring effective pressure to bear. 
Example: New Chicago milk ordinance. 


XIT. ENCOURAGING EVIDENCES. 
Awakened civic consciousness. 
Women’s readiness to act their part. 
Success of municipal enterprises undet- 

taken by women. 


XIII. Frrst steps. 


“Know your city” movement. 

Find good method to study your com 
munity. 

Secure cooperation of citizens. 

Secure cooperation of city officials. 


XIV. DEVELOP COMMUNITY AND CITY SENSE 


BY 
City welfare exhibits. 
Civic pageants. 
Fly-swatting campaigns. 
Clean-up days. 
Showing the needs of the community. 
Demonstrating how the needs may be met. 


[Continued on page 487| 
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rs THE CLOVER CLUB | cones 
| 4 $100.00 VACATION AND NINETY-NINE OTHER | ° A Persistent urp _ 
Produce Perfect Biscul 


JUBILEE PRIZES—TRY FOR ONE! 






Atk of good news! gas and it cost them less : 

I’m so excited I | err than $50.00 each. Some ® erfect 
hardly know how or f oe fe ae, | splendid little vacations, And to Deliver them In P 

where to begin. Never, ot ' es Woe Pe too, are to be had witha 


Condition has been the One Aim of 


never has there been «¢ ea $25.00 check, as many of 
\ 


such “clover” inthe ; 


ane hee . 
\ : a] ( ae : 


you know. 


“Na 
oe ao 


Clover Club, though just | ae Lh A one-hundred - dollar 
yesterday a girl wrote in 5, tN pees! vacation, a fifty -dollar 
that already she was up Se, On jp vacation, a twenty-five- 
to her eyelids! ee ano dolla: vacation—which 1s 


The Butterick Jubilee 
occurs in June and the Clover Club has 
been given—guess what? No, don't, for 
I couldn't keep quiet any longer if I 
had to. 

Here’s our plum—one hundred Jubilee 
prises for one hundred Clover Club girls in 
honor of the occasion! 

The first prize—be ready now for a big, 
big surprise—is @ one-hundred-dollar va- 
cation! 

Isn’t that splendiferous? One hun- 
dred dollars to spend this Summer ex- 
actly as you like! What possibilities it 
contains! 

For the Eastern girl there is, for in- 
stance, the glorious trip among the 
Thousand Islands and on down the St. 
Lawrence to the quaint old _ historic 
cities of Montreal and Qucbec; a real 
ocean voyage sailing from bustling New 
York or cultured Boston to the beautiful 
land of Evangeline, or to the Bermudas, 
the coral islands in a tropic sea. 

Girls in the Northwest have within 
reach an excursion to Alaska, where the 
scarcely-dying Summer day and_ the 
wonder-land of glacier, mountain and sea 
tempt one to forget 
bedtime altogether. 
Or there is a voyage 
on the blue Pacific 
from Victoria, Brit- 
ish Columbia, to 
Southern California 
and return, with even 
a tiny trip over the 
border into Mexico, 
thrown in. 

For the Southern 
girl there are delight- 
ful educational trips 
visiting the great 
Northern cities. For 
—but is there a sec- 
tion of the country 
where a gift of one 


not mean some de- 
lightful, never-to-be-forgotten treat? 

The Yellowstone, the Yosemite and 
the Big Trees, the Great Lakes, the 
Grand Cafion—our country is full of 
marvels, and within reach of them all are 
many, many girls who need only the 
money in order to see them. 

If the winner of our first prize prefers, 
she may go to some place nearer home and 
enjoy six weeks of rest and recreation, or 
she might hire a camp for a month and 
take along the whole family. Or she 
could treat her mother, or her best girl 
friend and herself, to a dashing trip to 
some fashionable hotel at the seaside or 
in (he mountains. 

But these are only suggestions. 

» What would you do if the hundred- 
collar check dropped into your lap? 
Probably there is some pet scheme you 
have long been harboring in hopes of 
some time feeling able to afford it. This, 
then, is your opportunity! We tie no 
strings as to when or where or how long 
your vacation shall be—‘‘We furnish the 
money and you do the rest.” 

Begin planning this minute! As I 
said on this page a few months ago, it 
costs nothing to plan, and wonderful 
things have happened by working for 
them as if we just knew they’d come true. 
_ Then there is a $50.00 vacation and a 
$25.00 one to be given away. I know 
two college girls who last Summer spent 
two delightful weeks visiting the more 
famous historic spots of New England, 





One of the one Ihndied jubilee 
hundred dollars would prises. Will you win it? 


your choice? Three 
girls, somewhere, are to have them— 
why not be one of the three? 

A recent advertisement says: “Luck is 
entirely a matter.of U/l’ It is! “She 
can who thinks she can.” 

Ina little booklet, ‘Some Lucky Hints,” 
prepared especially for Clover Clubdom, 
it says: “Expect a good-deal and you'll 
get a good deal; a good deal more than if 
you expect but little.” ~ 

True; and moreover, every-tittle bit 
that you do in the Clover Club’is most 
generously rewarded. Even if no special 
prize comes your way, you can’t pos- 
sibly regret your effort. With 4 full 
hundred Jubilee prizes, though, wh 7, not 
have one? 

Prize number four is a dainty ['lgin 
watch in a case of solid gold, mono- 
grammed with your own initials. _ 

Prize number five can be used 2 life- 
time and then handed down to your 
children and grandchildren as an_hezr- 
loom. It comprises one whole dozen 
spoons of solid silver, in extra-heavy 
weight, they are our lovely Clover de- 
sign in the large teaspoon size. 

Prize number six is 
the beautiful pearl 
necklace pictured 
here. Each bead is 
a beauty and the 
string is perfectly 
matched. Wouldn't 
it be fine if one of our 
June brides or sweet 
girl graduates should 
win this! 

Prize number seven 
is a three-piece toilct- 
set of the finest Pyra- 
lin ivory. It com- 
prises hair - brush, 
comb and mirror. 
Additional pieces may 
be added any time as 
Golden Chapter “en- 
couragers.”’ 

Prize number eight is a_ beautiful 
silver mesh-bag of the best make. Itisa 
generous six-inch size and the frame is 
engraved by hand. 

Prize number nine is another of our 
regular ‘‘encouragers’”” — an Eastman 
folding camera, which makes pictures 
comparing favorably with those made 
with much larger cameras. It takes snap 
as well as time exposures and loads with 
the film pack, making it just the camera 
for vacation purposes. Want one? 

Prize number ten was illustrated in 
THE DELINEATOR last January, being 
one of the new extension bracelets offered 
as special prizes at that time. Mrs. P. 
B. G. of South Carolina, who was one of 
the fortunate five to win one, writes: 

The lovely bracelet has been so much ad- 
mired I can’t begin to tell you how proud I 
am of it. Let me thank you for it again and tell 
you how glad I am that I am a ‘‘Cloverite.” 

Then for the next fifteen girls we have 
fifteen handsomely chased fountain pens, 
security patent, doing away with the 
danger of leaking. When closed, the 
pens are only four inches long, so they 
can be carried easily in one’s purse. 

For the next twenty-five girls there 
are twenty-five daintily engraved brooch- 
es of sterling silver in the newest and 
most favored style of all—the ‘‘friendship 
circle.” Being perfect circles, they are, 
like friendship, endless; hence their name. 
A pretty sentiment, is it not? 

[Continued on page 487] 





the National Biscuit Company 


This purpose has resulted in the discovery of 
improved manufacturing methods, in the inven- 
tion of new machinery, in the exercise of cease- 
less care, in the use of greatest skill, in the 
selection of finest materials, in the insistence 
upon cleanliness, and in the building of bakeries 
which combine all these prime essentials for the 
baking of perfect biscuit. 


The purpose is completed by the delivery of the 
biscuit in perfect condition, some in packages 
with the famous In-er-seal Trade Mark, some in 
the familiar glass-front can, and some in the 
attractive small tins—thus giving perfect biscuit 
because perfectly made and perfectly delivered. 


By buying the best of flour, of sugar, of butter, of 
eggs, of nuts, of spices, of fruits, of flavors—by 
always buying the best and rejecting all else— 
thus is the quality gained and maintained in the 
perfect biscuit of the National Biscuit Company. 


It is not enough to bake perfect biscuit. Much 
depends upon keeping them perfect by packing 
them in a way that will retain their freshness 
and flavor from oven to table. 


At the grocery store you will find many varie- 
ties of biscuit baked by the National Biscuit 
Company. Each variety of biscuit—sweetened 
or unsweetened whether known as crackers or 
cookies, wafers or snaps, cakes or jumbles—is 


the best of its kind. 


The extensive distributing service of the 
National Biscuit Company extends from Coast to 
Coast. This means a constant supply of all 
the perfect biscuit of the National Biscuit 


Company delivered t 
States. J red’ to every part of the United 


Buy biscuit 
baked by 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


Always Look op * peace 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
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THE CLOVER CLUB 


[Continued from page 485] 


ND now for the last fifty! ‘We need 
the bluebird for our happiness,” says 
Maeterlinck, the author of the famous 
play, “The Blue Bird.”’ So the jewelers 
of the country are supplying us bluebirds 
in every form of jewelry. From these I 
have selected a pretty bluebird hatpin as 
the Jubilee prize for our last half hun- 
dred fortunate girls. It is of sterling 
silver, enameled in lovely bluebird blue. 
May it bring each wearer her full share 
of happiness! 

A one-hundred-dollar vacation, a fifty- 
dollar vacation, a twenty-five-dollar va- 
cation, a solid gold watch, a dozen ster- 
ling teaspoons, a pearl necklace, an ivory 
toilet-set, a silver mesh-bag, an Eastman 
camera, a gold bracelet, fifteen fountain 
pens, twenty-five friendship brooches 
and fifty bluebird hatpins—one hundred 
Jubilee prizes in all! 

One hundred happy Cloverites at work 
fattening their purses with money of their 
very own, and receiving lovely Clover 
“encouragers,” will win these splendid 
prizes. 

Don’t envy them, be one of them your- 
self! You'll be in jolly company from 
the very start. 


This is the first time I have ever tried to 
earn money for myself, and I can tell you that 
I think it the most delightful way of earning 
money. The Clover Club is the best Club 
that ever was created. 

ETHEL M., New Jersey 


You see that I have received this beauti- 
ful stationery. It came as a surprise as did 
also the lovely motto. I am delighted with 
both. I have put the motto up on the wall 
of my room, for it applies to college work as 
well as to Clover Club work. The lovely 
brooch from Tiffany’s came yesterday. And 
to-day the six dear little spoons came, all 
sterling, 1 notice. I do not know how to 


thank you for all these lovely things in addi- 
tion to the $22.00 in money. I am indeed in 
“Clover.” 

Your offer of the watch is certainly splen- 
did, but as I already have one, may I ask 
you to tell me of the other gift? 

Rutu S. T., Massachusetts 


I certaihly have had a good time with my 
Clover money. I got a book I wanted, went 
to two entertainments (treating my aunt 
also), put $1.25 into the bank and the rest I 
spent on candy. I’m dying for that darling 
brooch and hope to get it some day. 

E. S., Texas 


If you have read the little ‘‘Guide to 
Moneyville” and know our secret, though 
you have never been enrolled as a Club 
member, start in before bedtime to-night. 
By beginning now, you will have an 
opportunity to carn money tor whatever 
you want and will receive for doing it the 
usual Clover Club rewards. At the 
same time you will become eligible for 
the hundred special prizes, maybe the 
first prize itsel{—who knows? 

If you do not know our recipe for 
money-making, drop me a line at once. 
The information is free and no obliga- 
tions are attached. If you’re busy, just 
say, ‘‘I’m interested.” 

“Do it now!’ Already you have lost 
golden opportunities, but why let this 
best one of all pass you by? Let me 
welcome you at once to our jolly Club! 

And now, you who are already honey- 
bees in our Clover fields, success to you! 
The “luck of the four-leaf clover” go with 
you! It will, if you but bear in mind our 
Golden Chapter motto. 


bhce 


Secretary, The Clover Club, 
The Delineator, New York 


NEW TOPICS FOR CLUB STUDY 
[Continued from page 482} 


XV. PRACTICAL METHODS. 
The place for civic organizations of women. 
Possible activities for women. 
Cooperation with city authorities for civic 
betterment. 


XVI. THE PRESENT OUTLOOK. 

Tried plans. 

Known results. 

The city’s recognized need of women’s 
help. 

Woman’s place as a public servant no 
longer an experiment. 

What to expect of the future. 


OR books to use with the above, 
nothing better can be recommended 
than a set prepared and issued by the 
Civics Society of Chicago, called ‘‘The 
Woman Citizens’ Library.” Sufficient 
information on all these topics is given 
in the twelve volumes to cover this and 
many other outlines, all correlated so as 
to give the quickest and best results with- 
out waste of time and effort. This li- 
brary has been made up with special ref- 
erence to the needs of club women. 
Already this year many requests have 


‘come for an outline on the various island 


dependencies of America and Great Brit- 
ain. Consequently I am adapting the 
following from last season’s program used 
by the Mutual Improvement Club of 
Ronceverte, West Virginia: 


Islands of the Sea 


I. Aurora Borealis. Polar seas and what 
they contain. Arctic discovery and the 
northwest passage. Antarctic discovery. 
What good have they accomplished? 

II. Greenland—history and customs. Ice- 
land—history, people and government. Sir 
John Franklin, Dr. Kane and I. I. Hayes. 

III. Later discoverers. Greeley’s expedi- 
tion. Andree, Nansen, Steffanson, Ross and 
Peary. What about Dr. Cook? Amundsen 
and the Duke of Abruzzi. Captain Robert 
Scott. 

IV. The Atlantic Ocean. The Gulf 
Stream and Sargasso Sea. Birds that fly 
from pole to pole. Habits of sea-gulls, rein- 
deer, Eskimo dogs and the ponies of Captain 
Scott's expedition. 


V. Newfoundland, Cape Breton, Prince 
Edward's Island. The Faroe Islands. 
Shetlands, Hebrides and Walcheren. Heligo- 
land. 

VI. The Isles of Wight and Man, and the 
Channel Islands. Canary and Madeira Is- 
lands. Cape Verde, St. Helena, the Azores 
or Hawk’s Islands. 

VII. Cuba, ‘Pearl of the Antilles.” Haiti, 
Havana, Santiago. A walk through San 
Juan and Porte Rico. Porto Rico in 1913. 
Jamaica. 

VU. The Bermudas and Bahamas. Trini- 
dad. The Lesser Antilles. Other islands 
along the Atlantic coasts or in the Polar 
regions. , 

IX. The Mediterranean Sea and Balearic 
Islands. Gibraltar, the lock of the Mediter- 
ranean. Sardinia, Corsica, Elba and Malta. 

X. The Islands of Crete, Cyprus, Pat- 
mos and Rhodes. Homer, the AEgean Sea and 
Tonian Islands. Discussion of the “Iliad” 
and “Odyssey.” 

XT. Madagascar and other African East 
Coast Islands. The Indian Ocean and Malay 
Archipelago. Borneo and Singapore. 

XII. Ceylon, Laccadive and Maldive 
Islands. Sumatra, the Celebes and Moluc- 
cas. Java and the Javanese. Japan. 

XII. Timor and New Guinea. Island 
groups of Oceanica. Balboa and the Pacific 
Ocean. Coral and coral reefs. 

XIV. Australia — Australian birds and 
bush. Tasmania and New Zealand. How 
are they governed? 

XV. Early history of the Philippines. Ma- 
nila and its conquest. Aguinaldo. The 
Ladrones. The Philippines of to-day. 

XVI. Early history of the Sandwich Is- 
lands. Hawaii as Uncle Sam’s possession. 
Honolulu. Other islands of the group. 

AVIT. The Samoan and Friendly Islands. 
Tahiti and Society Islands. Robert Louis 
Stevenson and his life among them. 


AVITI. Defoe and the Island of Juan - 


Fernandez. Terra del Fuego. Other South 
American Islands. Pribiloff Islands and the 
Seal project. 

XIX. Karil and Aleutian Islands. Island 
missions and missionaries. Saint Paul as the 
first missionary. How many and what islands 
belong to the United States? Of what use 
are they to us and we to them? 

Reference books: Any good, comprehen- 
sive encyclopedia. The current magazines. 
Books of travel, explorations and discoveries. 
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Heinz Peanut Butter 


‘sCGood forChildren? 


Children like it because it tastes 
so good. And Wise Parents en- 
courage them to eat it. Food 
Scientists will tell you that 


HEINZ 


Peanut Butter 


peculiarly supplies the solid nutriment 
that makes thin legs grow plump—that 
builds firm flesh—gives rosy color. 


Use it, not as an occa- 
sional treat, but as an every 
day diet. Everyone likes it. 

Selected fresh peanuts 
ground and prepared with 
the care that is given all 
the famous 


57 Varieties 
| In thousands of households it is con- 
sidered a necessity—and 


more than replaces high 
priced creamery butter. 





Try This Recipe 
for HEINZ 
Peanut Butter Fudge 


2 cups Confection- 
er’s Sugar 


1-2 cup sweet milk 


2 heaping table- 
spoons of Heinz 
Peanut Butter. 


Roil five (5) minutes 
exactly; remove from 
fire and stir until it 
thickens; pour into but- 
tered platter and cut 
into required squares. 
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Heinz Spaghetti 
Something New and Extra Good 


Real Italian Style Spaghetti — 
“masterpiece” in fine blending of 
choice materials. Words Can't de- 
scribe its zest and richness —its deli- 
cacy of flavor. Ready to serve 

ure, appetizing, nourishing. Spa- 
ghetti at its best. Just the thing 1 
vary the household fare. os 


bee 


Other Heinz Food Prod, cts : 
Butter, India Relish, Preserves, Vine 


Soups—Tomato, Pea, Celery_O}; : 
Ketchup, Baked Beans, Olives. ove ia: 


H. J. Heinz Company 


Over 50,000 Visitors ¢ 
napect the Heinz Pure 
Food Kitche 
Ns ¢ 
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THE SOCIAL END OF [7 


A DEPARTMENT TO HELP OUR READERS In 
SOLVING QUESTIONS OF GOOD Fory 


Conducted by Mrs. John Cabot Kimberley 


O C. A.—A letter is 

never sealed when 
delivered by a friend. 
To do so would imply 
that while you relied 
upon the kindness of 
your friend you ques- 
tioned his discretion, 
which would bea doubt- 
ful compliment, to say 
the least. 


B. S.—Announce- 
ments. are sent 
simply in order to in- 
form your friends and 
acquaintances that the 
wedding has _ taken 
place, therefore there 
would be no reason in 
sending them to those 
who have received wed- 
ding invitations. 


O L. H. T. —When 

giving a small en- 
tertainment it is rather 
better not to ask those in mourning, 
since you know that they can not accept. 
But if your entertainment is to be a 
very large one and you plan to include 
all your friends, it is merely a matter 
of form to invite those in mourning as 
well. 


OH. T. J.—It is safer to call your 
husband’s parents ‘‘Mr. and Mrs.,”’ 
unless they ask you to do otherwise. 


Te C. F. — Wedding presents are sent 
to the bride, whether given by her 
friends or those of the bridegroom. 


O J. T. A. — Except when addressing 
servants or tradesmen, a woman in 
referring to her husband should either 
call him by his Christian name or speak 
of him as “‘my husband.” It is as incor- 
rect for her to say ‘‘Mr.,”’ in mentioning 
him, as if she spoke of her daughter as 


“Miss hl 





W. D.— When a toast is proposed 
in your honor it is only necessary 
that you bow your thanks without rising. 
But if you are among intimate friends 
you may prefer to reply in a few words or 
you may propose the health of some other 
woman present. It is never correct, of 
course, to drink a toast proposed in your 
own honor. A man usually rises and 
mikes a brief speech. 


E. L. P.—It is not attractive to 
ornament dishes containing food 
with flowers, since the flowers are likely 
to become mixed with the viands and the 
combination is neither appetizing nor 
artistic. 


E. S.—If the invitations to your 
daughter’s dinner-party are to be 
formal ones, written in the third person, 
they should be sent in the names of her 
parents; but if the dinner is to be infor- 
mal, the notes may be written in your 
daughter’s name. She should, however, 
add some phrase indicating that the invi- 
‘ation comes from her mother as well as 


herself. 


T° M. L.—It is no longer the rule 
to help children last at the table. 
Nowadays, when they are present, they 
are served first, which is much the better 
and kinder way. Those of us who as chil- 
dren were accustomed to the old order of 
waiting until the last grown person was 
helped, can still vividly recall the anxiety 
and cruel disappointments which we were 
frequently called upon to endure. 


TO C. T.—Street introductions that 
are made simply to avoid awkward- 


ness, where no acquaintanceship is 





ee 





EDITOR'S NOTE — The 
Editor wants you to consult 
Mrs. Kimberley whenever oc- 
casion arises in your social life. 
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formed, are not bind. 
ing. It is the woman's 
Privilege to recognize 
a man so introduced 
however, if she wishes 
to do so. It is also 
correct for a woman 
to offer her hand firs; 
though both partie, 
usually do so simulta. 
neously, 


) L. H.—In mail. 

Ing cards to ac- 
quaint friends of your 
new address, it is neces. 
Sary only to send your 
own cards, not your hus- 
band’s. The envelopes 
should be addressed to 
“Mr. and Mrs. ——.” 


There will be no charge, but if 
you wish a personal reply en- 
close a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. 


A. H. — At dinner 
the napkin with a 
piece of bread folded in 
it is laid upon the empty 
plate unless the dinner 
begins with a cold course, when the nap- 
kin should be placed at the side of the 
plate. It is correct to leave the napkin 
on the table unfolded at restaurants or 
when taking a single meal at a friend's 
home, but on other occasions it should 
be folded and laid beside the plate. 


T? M. H.— When one’s guest leaves 
without having called upon those 
who have entertained her, it is the courte- 
ous thing for the hostess to call upon these 
friends and express her appreciation of 
the attentions shown her guest. She may 
leave the guest’s cards with her own when 
those upon whom she calls are out. 


K. B.— The only way to discour- 

age the calls of those whom you pre- 

fer not to see is to have your maid say 

that you wish to be excused whenever 

they call. While they may not under- 

stand at first, your repeated refusal to see 

them will eventually enlighten the most 
obtuse. 


Te L. W.—It is very necessary to 

have name-cards at a large dinner. 
They may be perfectly plain, or painted in 
artistic designs to suit special occasions. 


M. D.—To refuse wine it is only 
necessary to place your hand 
against the rim of the glass. 


T° C. F.—Instead of being consid- 

ered bad form to take the last piece 
on a dish, it is now the correct thing to 
do, since to hesitate or refuse reflects 
upon the bounteousness of your hostess s 


table. 


L. B. —A guest should ask permiis- 

sion of her hostess before inviting 
gentlemen to call upon her, otherwise she 
may embarrass her friend by asking to the 
house those who would not be agreeable 


to her. 


B. W. T.—Rather than keep a 
caller waiting for any length of time, 
it is more considerate to excuse yourse 
and send your apologies by the maid. 


L. F.—It is considered poor taste 

to use complimentary titles on vistt- 

ing-cards, though it is permissible for 

clergymen, judges, physicians, and army 
and navy officers to do so. 


of Ee ee The only expenses that fall 
to the share of the bridegroom ar 
he ushers and best man, 
the bouquets for the bride and her aan 
and the carriage in which he drives to an 

from the church. All other expenses - 
assumed by the bride’s family, who make 
all arrangements for the wedding. 
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A CONFESSION TO HER 
MOTHER 


(Continued from page 434] 


times I heard father say that as soon 


as Harold was old enough he would take’ 


him in his office—for it was father’s hope 
that Harold would continue the business 
to which father had given so many of his 
years and so much of his energy. But 
Harold—whose heart since he was a little 
boy was set on mechanical appliances— 
decided when he became of age to be- 
come a mechanical engineer; and, with- 
out —debating or heartrending scenes. 
Harold was given the opportunity to get 
the preparation for the work that to 
him represented complete happiness. 
And, mother, do you honestly know 
of a‘ single person more happy than 
Harold is when he is at his work? I 
do not. 

I have recalled to you my own family’s 
stories because their lives, as I have said, 
have been the strongest influence in 
pressing me on to my present decision. 
Even before I entered college my sisters’ 
lives had set something moving within 
me, but not till two or three years 
ago did my ideas begin to shape them- 
selves. 

Two years ago I had decided, in a vague 
way, that an easy life at home would 
never satisfy me, and that neither could I 
ever be truly happy in a marriage such 
as Elsie’s or Louise’s. I felt that some- 
thing was missing. I was restless and 
nervous and unhappy, yet I did not know 
what that something was. 


ND then I found out. In the class 
ahead of me at college there was a 
plain and rather insignificant looking little 
girl—so at least she seemed to me at 
first. I knew her only casually; but I 
learned that she had to work hard during 
the Summer and do odd jobs during the 
Winter to pay her way through college. 
I pitied her in a distant, lukewarm fash- 
ion, for I thought how very miserable 
she must be. 

You will remember that toward the 
end of my sophomore year I lost over 
a month because of a heavy attack of 
the grip. I was behind in everything, 
especially Latin, in which you know I was 
always so stupid. I feared I would not 
be promoted with my class, and I was in 
consternation. I inquired for a tutor— 
this girl was recommended to me—I se- 
cured her. 

I found her a wonderful teacher, and 
on this nearer acquaintance I found that 
this apparently insignificant, colorless 
girl was full of joy and enthusiasm. 
I had pitied her—and yet she was 
happier than I! 

I could not understand it at first. She 
had to deny herself practically all that I 
considered pleasure, and had to struggle 
for everything; to me everything came as 
a matter of course; and yet she was hap- 
pier. In talking with her I discovered 
that she did not mind her present strug- 
gle, because it was preparing her to do the 
thing she wanted to do—to be a hygienic 
chemist. 

This was new to me; I had half for- 
gotten Elsic’s demand of five years before. 
‘You mean that you prefer to work?” I 
exclaimed. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t give up my work for 
anything!” she cried. ‘‘Working hard at 
the thing I love to do, that means happi- 
ness to me!”’ 

Gradually I confessed to her my dis- 
satisfaction. I told her of the easy life 
that was before me after graduation, I 
told her of my sisters’ marriages—and I 
told her how I shrank from these things, 
how I wanted to escape my awaiting 
fate, and did not know how to do it. 

Perhaps,” said she, “the thing you 
need to make you happy is also work.” 

Of course I had thought of work be- 
fore; I had dreamed, as most girls do, 
of how splendid it would be to be a 
great singer, or a great actress, or a great 
writer. 

But never before had work seemed such 
a near thing to me—never before had it 
been presented to me as a necessity of 
life. I was thrilled. I began to realize 
that my dissatisfaction was only the 


vague but natural demand of a healthy 
body and mind that they be put to 
use. I began to realize that, unknown 
to me, there had been growing up in 
me an imperative desire to do some- 
thing. And so, after much talking and 
thinking, I decided that I, too, must go 
to work. 

There, mother dear, at last my great 
secret is out. Mine is to be a life of 
work. I know you are astonished, but 
you would forgive me if only you could 
realize the boundless relief, the joy, that 
followed that decision! 

What should I do? I realized that I 
must become a skilled worker of some 
kind before I graduated, or J would be in 
just the same position that Elsie was: 
father could refuse to give me further 
training and if I declared that I was 
going to work anyhow, he could say in his 
kind, hope-crushing way, ‘‘ You are worth 
five dollars a week; if you want to live a 
five-dollar-a-week life of drudgery, very 
well—I can’t prevent you.” 

There was one thing that I liked most 
of all to do. In school the drawing pe- 
riods were my greatest delight; my spe- 
cial pleasure, however, was in combining 
curves and lines into various designs. 
My teachers encouraged me by praising 
my work; they used to tell me I had a dis- 
tinct gift for decoration. But I never 
took my drawing or this praise very seri- 
ously till I decided that I must go to 
work. Then ] determined that I was 
going to be a decorative designer. 

I had only two years lett, and two 
years is such a little time in which to do 
all I wished to do—to prepare myself 
to enter that new world which had just 
opened to me. But I determined to 
make the most that I could of these last 
two years. 

I studied as I had never studied be- 
fore. With the spending money which 
you so regularly and generously sent me 
I paid one of our art professors for 
special instruction out of college hours; 
besides, I attended a bi-weekly course of 
lectures at a practical art school in 
Boston. 


A® D now that the two years are ended, 

I have reasons to believe that my 
hard work has at last led me to my heart’s 
desired destination—for to-morrow when 
I 1eceive my “Bachelor of Arts” it will 
mean that I, Alice Van Buren, your 
“littlest” daughter, will be recognized 
as a full-fledged, professional decora- 
tive designer! Oh, I am so happy!—so 
happy! 

But there is something more that I 
have to tell you, and I tell it with joy 
and pride: After my ten days at home 
with you I shall actually begin to prac- 
lise my profession. I have accepted a 
position with the De Blaire Art Com- 
pany in Boston. I am going to work 
—yes, to work! Mother dear, I am 
at the very gates of my new world! 

There, I have told you all—told you 
what I have been longing, and fearing, 
to vell you for two years. Forgive me, 
dearest mother, for speaking so plainly, 
but it was only by speaking out the pain- 
ful truth as I have seen it that I could 
possibly make you understand. 

As I look upon my sisters’ lives, I 
shrink in every nerve from a life like 
theirs. As I look upon Harold’s life, I 
am filled with admiration, and envy— 
loving envy. All that I ask of you 
is the same chance that Harold had; 
the same right as a human being to 
choose the thing that will give me 
happiness. 

And now I have one thing more to ask of 
you. When day after to-morrow you take 
me into your arms, and for the ten days 
I shall be with you, do not, my dearest 
mother, try to argue me out of my de- 
cision. Let us make those ten days to- 
gether days of love, only of love—please, 
please! And then send me away with 
your blessing to the work that I must 
have, oh, I know I must have! if I am 
ever to be happy. 


With all my love, ALICE. — “ 
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THE GO-BETWEEN 


[Continued from page 448] 


ruefully. ‘‘They ain’t no feller in this 
town that [ think as much of as I do of 
Atlas Mason. If it hadn’t ’a’ been for 
Belle Broyles I know he’d of asked you. 
What made you be a go-bet ween for ’em?” 
_ Why had she? In the weeks that fol- 
lowed, Mclissa asked herself that ques- 
tion many times. Mother Dease nagged 
pathetically, urging that Melissa make a 
struggle for a good man’s love. 

‘“’Cayse I tell ye, honey, they ain’t so 
very plenty in this here world—a man 
that’s got the force to earn a living and 
yit’ll be good to his wife.” 

And the spectacle of Belle Broyles sit- 
ting on the front steps in the moonlight 
beside Atlas Mason, her round cheeks 
red, her frizzed pompadour enormous, 
bringing to bear upon him a battery of 
charms such as Melissa had never 
thought of—this goaded the girl mcre 
than her mother’s words. At first Belle’s 
activities had been more or less routines, 
stimulated because she supposed the 
young fellow to be Melissa’s property; 
but Lissy’s vehement denials of anything 
more than mere friendship bet ween them 
were convincing. They convinced Belle 
of two things: that Atlas had not asked 
Lissy—and that Lissy was in love with 
him. To make sure that nothing amiss 
came of such a combination, she spoke to 
Atlas the evening before Melissa left for 
the mountains. They were alone on the 
porch; Lissy had gone in the house on 
some pretext and failed to return. 

“She's In an awful hurry to get away 
to the mountains,’’ Atlas remarked halt 
resentfully. 

“Yep.” Belle agreed slowly—why is it 
stupid people's untruths always sound so 
veritable7—"they’s a feller up thar wait- 
ing for her.” 

Atlas let the matter alone as long as 
he could. He glanced at the door. hoping 


- for Lissy’s return; had she come back at 


that moment he would have asked her 
plainly about the matter. He told him- 
self that he wasn’t going to question 
Belle Brovles about) Melissa's atfatrs. 
Then he remembered Lissy’s passionate 
eagerness to help him in his courtship of 
another girl, the curious smile with which 
she had received his proffers of a like 
service—so this was why. It hurt him 
so that he could not let it alone. 

“Who was tellin’ ye?” he asked sud- 
denly in the middle of a conversation 
about something else. Belle made no 
mistake as to what he meant. 

“About Lissv? Oh, everybody on the 
mountain knows that. You ask her 
yourself and see if it ain't so.” 

Again stupidity scored; Atlas would 
never bring himself, in cold blood, to 
ask the girl for confidence she had with- 
held. 

“T reckon I'll be goin’,”’ he suggested 
dubiously. ‘“‘Looks like Lissy ain't com- 
in’ back to say good-by.”’ 

“She'll have to git up early for the 
train.’ Belle supplied. “I wish her bet- 
ter luck than I’m havin’ in gittin’ mar- 
ried and in gittin’ out of the mills.” She 
gave Atlas one of the glances he had 
praised to Melissa; then Icaned closer to- 
ward him on the step, giggled portentous- 
Iv, and with a sudden, not unpractised 
motion flung a long chain of cheap glass 
beads about his neck. He was just get- 
ting up to go, and the jerk first bumped 
their heads smartly together, then snap- 
ped the strand and sent the beads flying 
and rattling over the porch floor. 

“Now look at that—you great big 
ockard somebody!” stormed the girl, in 
affected coquetry. “You've broke my 
bends. You can jest get me another 
string—adzackly like them-uns, too.”’ 

“Well, I will,” returned Atlas irritably. 
His eyes were on the window above; he 
was wondering if Melissa had really gone 
to bed. The time had been when the 
chance of even bumping his head against 
Belle’s would have been worth a string of 
beads. The girl was creeping about on 


her hands and knees picking up the scat- 


tered bits of ornament. 
“IT think you might help me hunt ’em,” 


she said sullenly. 





“I told you I’d get you Wo 
joined Atlas with ve oo 
sulkiness. “Where'd you buy that one?" 

“I didn’t buy it,” said Belle, sitting , 
on her heels, the slow temper of the i: 
phlegmatic nature warming to his hostile 
tone. ‘The pedler give it to me. They’s 
some fellers that wouldn’t go to see 2 
girl every evening for a month and never 
give her the wrappin’ of their finger." 

“Oh,” said Atlas Mason, retreating 
down the steps. “Well, a hint's as good 
as a kick, I reckon, Belle. I'll see your 
friend, the pedler, about the beads, and 
it he can’t match ’em I'll fetch you some 
from the store that are just ‘as good 
And I’ll——” | 

For the life of him he could not get 
out words which would state that he in- 
tended to bring a gift of his own. He 
remembered indignantly the bag of candy 
or peanuts with which he had never failed 
to provide himself, which Melissa had al. 
ways thought a sufficient offering. He 
strove in vain to make his adieus sound 
reasonably friendly. 

Outside the gate he halted and looked 
back. A stunted maple dropped leaves 
through the still night air with alittle 
secret rustle. The up-stairs windows were 
blank and irresponsive. Belle got the 
last of her beads and went in, slamming 
the door after her. And a slim little fig. 
ure in a coarse white nightgown knelt at 
one of those blindly staring windows. 
forehead on sill, too proud to listen. too 
shaken by sobs to look, bidding Atlas 
good-by. 

The young fellow turned with a sigh 
and made his way home companioned by 
the serious, not to say gloomy, thought 
that he had lost Melissa, taking clumsy 
masculine refuge in the determination to 
be very much in love with Belle Brovles, 


II 


UGUST wore away. with its heat- 
pallid workers in the big. noisy, 
dusty factories, its fainting girls carried 
out from the mill-doors now and then, 
its fretting, cloth-white children in the 
spooling-rooms, or the village streets. It 
was when September made glorious the 
slopes above Cottonville, and even its 
squalid streets had a gay carpet of rus- 
tling leaves over their black mud, that 
Melissa returned. She was not of the 
mettle to run away from the fight and 
find peace. She had discovered that 
there were dragons to slay up in the 
mountains as well as down where she 
was daily confronted with her loss. On 
the fifth day she scrawled a postal card 
to her mother and came hurrying back. 

It seemed strange to get off the cars, 
to have her little trunk thrown down be- 
side the track, and stand looking at the 
big mills, the inn where the loom-fxers 
boarded, her father’s house, lead-painted 
and thrifty. Had it all changed so much 
in her absence—or was the change in 
her? She saw her way clear before her. 
Melissa could never do anything unwom- 
anly; but till Atlas and Belle were actual- 
ly promised she felt there must be a 
chance for her own happiness. 

She began to think that her postal 
card had gone wrong and that there was 
nobody to meet her. Then Bennie came 
whooping up the narrow road with 4 
push-cart, demanding her help in getting 
the trunk down. She caught and kisse 
the boy, openly rebellious and secretly 

leased. ae 
: “Jest got here in time for the weddin. 
he remarked as they neared the back 


door. ca 
“Whose weddin’? What weddin : 


cried Melissa, drawing back. 
back porch 


Mrs. Dease ran out on the 
to bestow a perfunctory peck on the 
girl’s cheek; a dab of a kiss that ss 
nothing at all of the deeps of love in het 


heart. ies 
“Ssh! They’re in the poller a reacy é 
preacher and all. I’ve got refreshmunts. 
I was afeared ye wouldn’t get here. Lan ; 
but I'm proud to see ye gal! Atlas ain 
come yit. You run meet him, Lissy. 
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THE GO-BETWEEN 


“Bennie,” Melissa whispered, “you 
take that trunk of mine ’round the front 
way. Make plenty of noise getting it in. 
I got to speak to mother before Atlas 
comes. Go quick!” 

But through the thumping Melissa 
stood and stared mutcly at her mother, 
and found nothing to say. There was 
silence, so that the sound of a mans 
voice — a stranger’s — apparently going 
through some formula in the parlor came 
to their ears. Then Lissy felt her moth- 
er’s hand on her shoulder; she was being 
hurried along the hall and pushed out of 
the front door. 

Twilight was falling on the cluttered 
village street, making all seemly, ex- 
cusing the ugliness of the houses; a 
young:moon, like a little curled feather, 
tangled itself in the half-bare branches 
of the maple at the curb—and Atlas 
Mason, Melissa’s man of men, came to- 
ward her with outstretched hands. She 
was afraid of the look in his eyes—she 
knew it for the bridegroom’s look, and 
remembered with a great surge of bitter- 
ness what bride waited for him. She was 
in terror lest she cry out her heart. 
Wordlessly he caught her hands and 
stood looking down at her with incredu- 
lous, ardent eyes. 

“Lord, how I have missed you!” he 
murmured fondly. 

‘Mother says—the wedding—refresh- 
ments—"’ Melissa faltered. 

His glowing face clouded; he dropped 
her hands and stood back from her with 
a swift drawing-in of the breath, a squar- 
ing of the shoulders, the attitude of one 
who prepares himself for a blow. 

‘Bennie come and bid me to a weddin’ 
at your house, but he didn’t say whose. 
Is it yours, girl? Oh, Lissy, I can’t give 
ye up.” 

“Hush,” cautioned Melissa, for at the 
moment two people came into the little 
hallway, Mrs. Dease carrying a lamp 
ahead of them. 

‘Have ye told ’im?” the mother’s anx- 
ious tones inquired; and Melissa won- 
dered what it was she was expected to 
tell Atlas. ‘‘Darst I let "em out?” 

She spoke as though she had some 
dangerous wild beasts in charge, though 
what followed her appeared to be nothing 
more terrible than Belle Broyles and old 
Barney Shane; Belle in her big black 
cotton-velvet hat and the cheap collar 
she had bought for wedding gear, the 
pedler carrying a bulging valise, a shiny 
oilcloth one, crammed clumsily with her 
possessions. 

“They're married!” ejaculated Atlas, 
a note of keen relief in his voice. 

Shane took the remark as an inquiry 
directed toward himself, and replied to 
it seriously, almost apologetically : 

“Ves, sir. The preacher is still in there 
and good Mrs. Dease has—er—refresh- 


ments, but after I heard of the money | 


that was owing for board I couldn’t take 
more from her.”’ 

The bride stood looking away, shaking 
out her sleazy skirts. pulling down her 
belt and finally making an impatient 
start toward the gate. 

“Mrs. Dease.”’ Shane lingered to say, 
“she ought to have her money. | didn’t 
know about the board-bill; but now that 
Belle an’ me are married, I'll see that she 
pays—a little at a time. I've got her a 
good job in the mills.”’ 

Belle hurried on ahead of her task- 
master, never looking back. In the path 
where the leaves from the maple drifted 
about their feet stood Atlas and his go- 
between. Their great moment had come. 
There would be toil for them aiterward, 
and sorrow—the common lot —but the 
toil would be shared, the sorrow swect- 
ened because of their companionship. In 
the dim light Melissa lifted to her Icver 
a face so glorified that mere beauty of 
the flesh would have paled beside It. He 
bent to lay his check against hers when 
the quavering tones of Mother Dease 
sounded from the lighted doorway: 

“Come in, children—I told ye I had 
refreshmunts—an’ the preacher’s here 


yit.” 
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Full of 


Refreshment 


No matter what the temperature 
—no matter what the strenuous 
exactions of the day—you will 
find cooling, restful deliciousness 
in a glass of 











A lastingly refreshing beverage. 
Different and better; absolutely 
wholesome. 


Ask for it by its full name—Coca-Cola— 
to avoid imitations and substitution. 


Delicious — Refreshing 
Thirst-Quenching 


Whenever you see an Arrow 


think of Coca-Cola. 
Send for Free Booklet. 








THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA. 
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bility. They passed. Mary Eliza could 
see their backs; their narrow shoulders; 
the limp folds of their skirts; the seams 
of their stout, serviceable shoes. Then 
came two others, and two more backs. 
Then two more, and their backs. 

Mary Eliza could have touched them 
with ease. Yet she let each couple 
pass, and based her hopes upon the next. 
How quickly they went by, cruelly un- 
conscious of the palpitating need beside 
them! Only two more couples now. 
Mary Eliza watched them in bitter de- 
spair, for she knew that she would not 
speak. The last pair was coming, and a 
gentle-faced sister walked at their side. 

Mary Eliza heard the rustle of her 
flowing garments, like the rustle of an- 
gels’ wings. . .. 

The sister went white, and her heart 
almost stopped beating; a body had fallen 
in her path, and was lying motionless, 
face downward, at her feet. Instantly 
the word flew down the line; the line 
quivered and broke. . . . Oh, if Mary 
Eliza could only have seen! ‘For all about 
her the children hovered, like a flock of 
fluttering doves. 

Marv Eliza dreamed that she was in 
a garden. She had never seen a garden, 
but the place of her dream must have 
been one, because there were flowers. 
She awoke to find herself lying on a 
small white bed, and before her eyes a 
white hand was holding a cup, the con- 
tents of which another hand_ stirred 
rhythmically with a spoon. The hands 
belonged to a lovely, slender lady all in 
gray. who reminded Mary Fliza of a lily. 

‘‘Have some broth, dear,’”’ invited a 
quict voice. 

So Mary Fliza had the broth, and it 
made her feel so pleasant inside that she 
smiled up into the placid face that was 
bending over her and forgot to feel any 
shyness at all. 

‘Please, ma’am,” she asked gently, 


~ “where am [?” 


“In the St. Cecelia Home,”’’ answered 
the gray sister. ‘‘You fainted in the 
street, you know. But that was only be- 
cause you were so hungry. Take another 
little rest; then you'll] be all right.” 

The sister was puzzled by the expres- 
sion of utter relisf that crossed Mary 
Eliza's face. As she lay back obediently 
she muttered: ‘Is my hair cut?” 

“No,’’ the sister reassured her, “of 
course not,”’ and was further nonplussed 
by the disappointed quiver of this curious 
child’s lips. 

“Why do you want it cut?” she 
queried. “Your mocther'd never know 
you! When you're just a little stronger 
you re going home.”’ 

‘No, ma'am,” she said stubbornly, “I 
ain't goin’ home.”’ 

The sister made no answer. She only 
looked into the white, determined face 
with a searching gaze. Here was some 
mystery. And because it was in her to 
probe deeper than the police matron into 
the hearts of children, which were to her 
the most pitiful, the most amazing, the 
most fragile and tragic things of earth, 
she presently leaned over the neat little 
bed and whispered: 

“Won't you—can’t you tell me all 
about it?” 

And, wonder of wonders, with her 
rough, red hands in the blue-veined white 
ones, in her hoarse voice, Mary Eliza 
found words. 

When she had finished there was a 
very long pause. The sister sat quite 
still on the edge of the bed, looking 
thoughtfully out of the little window. 

Mary Eliza broke the silence that had 
fallen. 

“D’yow s’pose the barber’d be back 
from his dinner yet?” she asked wistfully. 

The sister shook her head. ‘‘Not yet,”’ 
she said, with cheerful decision. “Just 
take a good nap, Mary Eliza. That’s 
what you need! When you wake up we'll 
see.” 

Dozing, Mary Eliza heard the sister 
moving about with companionable foot- 
falls. As soon as her sleep had become 
profound, the footfalls became faint and 


the office of the Superintendent, where a 
quick conference was held, and from 
which several letters were sent out tn the 
space of twenty minutes. 3 

After many hours, when the little girl 
again opened her eyes, it was night, and 
the sister sat reading beside a shaded 
lamp. She was so rested, so comfortabk. 

“How you’ve slept,” commented the 
sister, laying down her book and coming 
over. ‘You don’t know how pink you 
cheeks are. I’ve got some happy ness 
for you, and I want you to try hard to 
understand.” 

“Ves, ma’am,”’ whispered Mary Eliza, 
her thoughts reverting to the barber 
The news must refer to him—he must be 
coming. The solemn rite and ceremony 
which should make her wholly. inevital)|y 
one with the other members of the inst). 
tution would shortly be performed. Noy 
that she felt better, she was not 50 in. 
patient for this. She would almost have 
preferred to put it off. 

“Mary Eliza,” went on the sister, and 
in her accents the homely double name 
took on both beauty and dignity. “| 
want to ask you one thing. J/ your mother | 
had money to keep you, would you rather 
stay here with us, or go home?” 

The child looked at her questioner , 
sadly. 

‘She ain’t,” was her succinct rejoinder, 

“She will have,” the sister said im. 
pressively. “There's a new law—" 

Mary Eliza recoiled in terror. Ina 
flash the memory of Mrs. O'Sullivan 
came to her—Mrs. O'Sullivan who lived 
in their tenement house, and who, in 
spite of frequent urging by neighbors, had 
never been able to bring herself to have 
the law on her drunken husband, John. 
Bad John might be, and abusive jn his 
cups, but not bad enough for such dire 
vengeance as that. And now this sinis- 
ter power was going to be conjured ut 
to interfere in her case, nullifying her 
sacrifice, making it of no avail. 

The sister’s quieting arm stole round 


distant, for the sister had hastened into 


Lo) SS 6 wes: SS 2 EO ee EE | oe 


her body. 

“If a little girl,” went on the already 
beloved voice, “can’t think things out y 
and work, and do everything quite as : 
quickly as other people, who's the best : 
person in the world to help her? Her own r 
mother. So some good men have devided | 
that they’ll pay her mother to look after \ 
her instead of paying somebody cl. \ 


Pay her for the time the little girl spends 
at home without earning anything. and 
for the bed she sleeps in, and for the 
food id 

The sister stopped to give Mary Eliza 
time. In the strained, wide eyes a light 
was dawning. The child’s slow mind had 








worked out its own difficulties and the , 
only solution of them that it could. Here i 
was a new solution. That the law could 
become a beneficent agency had never i 
entered her head. That a group of grave a 
men, far removed from her in the social 1 
scale, should busy themselves to provide : 
for just such contingencies as this, was 





nothing short of miraculous. She had 
left her home deliberately because she 
knew she was a drag upon her loved 1 
ones, and no one could tell her other- = 
wise. But to go home—to a home in 
which she was a drag no longer; to 4 
home where she could eat without taking 
bread out of the mouths of the children: 
to a home in which she need not hurry 
about her tasks, where whatever she 
managed to do was clear gain to the fan:- 
ily; to a home, where the dear hands of 
her Katie need no longer fly the faster 
because of her; toa home, her own hom. 
where she belonged by right! 

The sister, watching her, saw her put 
an anxious and stealthy hand to the back 
of her head. 

She laughed. So did Mary Eliza. 

“Tt’s still there!” said the sister. 

Mary Eliza threw both arms Tae 
gray waist. The face that she raised ¥e= 
no longer that of an old woman. aie 

“Say, ain’t evervbody good. ; me i 
pered, “to have that beautuu 1a 


me!”’ 





an 
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' irritation. 
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We Proudly Call 
Our New Hair Styles 


> “Spniag Beauties” 
Z "Send for FREE COPY 


Transformations, Pompa- 
dours, Waves and 
Wigs, with or without side or center 
partings. All kinds of beautiful ventila- 
ted work, so natural in finish as to defy 
detection. Send for Art Catalog. Also 
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SWITCHES for out-of-door in Winter. —__— ee eee 


‘Wavy Hair) 

1% oz. 18-in. $1.00 | 1% oz. 20-in. 

2 o2z.20-in. 1.35 1'2 oz. 22-in. 

2 oz.22-in. 1.75|2 oz, 24-in. 

24; 0z. 24-in. 2.75 2 oz. 26-in. 

3 oz. 24-in, 3.45 | 2': oz, 28-in. 

3 oz. 26-in. 4.95 | Special 30-in. 

4 oz. 30-in. 10.45 | Wavy Switch, $8.00 


WIGS and TOUPEES for MEN our 


Send for measurement chart. 


‘‘BLUE VIOLETS” 


The New Perfume, Delle 
cate, Elusive, Lasting. 
Send 85e for trial bere. 


The E. Burnham Illus- 
trated Lessons (teach 
everything owe ode in 
BEAUTY CULTURE 
and ing BMANUFAC- 
TURE 
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Free 
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Sanitary seal 
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E. BURNHAM 
138 N. State St., Chicago, Dept. 206 


Ball and Socket Fastener 


universally used on waists, dresses, petticoats, 


apels of coats, etc. It holds until unfastened, 
won’t tear away, lies flat. Two dozen for 25 cents. 
Ask your dealer for them. Send for circular 
Look for the trade-mark. 
United States Fastener Co. 
95 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Represented at: Chicago, Ill., 237 So. Fifth Ave. 
New York City, 740 Broadway 


LOW FACTORY PRICES 


on Invalid Chairs and Tricycles. Send 
10c in stamps for illustrated catalog 


GORDON MFG. CO. 
403 Madison Ave. Toledo, Ohio 



























be applied by simply bringing it around 
the body and fastening with safety-pins to 
the vest. Diapers must be changed as 
soon as they are soiled, and should never 
be put on again until they are washed. 


should be aired for a day or overnight be- 
lore using again. 
sary. 

Socks made of worsted yarn or silk 


Ironing is not neces- 


be replaced by soft kid ones in Summer. 
A loose-fittin g shirt of materials already 
described must be long enough to reach 


i, below the hips, with long s 
VANISHING CREAM eck ieR wom over the abdominal 
t “4 us will a5 My ee i . t be | | and. 


The flannel skirt has armholes but no 
sleeves, 1s open at the shoulder and fas- 
tened loosely at the back with flat buttons, 
not pinned tightly about poor baby’s chest 
so that it is difficult for him to breathe. 
This skirt reaches ten inches below the 
feet until baby is in his fourth or sixth 
month. 

A simple little dress or slip is the real 
indoor requirement of the baby, and there 
is no particular object in having a petti- 


eae a coat between the flannel skirt and this 

ef ~~, outer slip, at least for ordinary occasions, 

<meta ee as it just makes one more garment to put 

d, he ty oS on. The outer slip is made of cambric or 
hio> ane ca" 1 . . ° 

CP Baie 2s 1 nainsook, the quality depending on your 


pocketbook. The sleeves come to the 
wrists, and the slip is made slightly longer 
than the flannel skirt. 

When should one shorten baby’s 
clothes? 

At the fourth month in Summet: and the 
sixth month in Winter. These early peri- 
ods are advisable on account of baby’s 
being hampered in his efforts toward 
development by kicking. Do not at- 
tempt the change it your baby happens to 
have a cold or if the weather be excep- 
tionally cold. The material of the short 


Caps which 
are sO Warm as to cause perspiration 
should be avoided. 

After baby has passed the infancy stage 
the night garments should consist of shirt 
and drawers made in one piece, with long 
sleeves and fcet. The material is muslin 
or outing flannel in Summer and merino 
or cotton stockinet in Winter. Very 
young babies should wear a band, shirt 
and diaper, and the nightgown should 
have a drawstring at the bottom. 

When creepi g and walking are added 


drawers” may be substituted for the 
diaper, provided there is good bowel 
control. A ‘“creeping-apron”’ is also use- 
ful at this period to protect baby from 
floot drafts and to keep the clothing clean. 
This should be wide and roomy, with a 
bag-like skirt closed at the bottom. | 
All garments worn next to the skin 
should be changed daily. In the washing 
of baby’s clothes use pure soap, and be 
sure that no particles be retained in the 


clothing. 
List of Clothing for Your Baby 


OUR dozen diapers; one yard white 

flannel for binders: four silk-and-wool 
or cotton-and-wool shirts; four knitted 
bands with shoulder-straps to replace 
binder after sixth week; eight flannel 
petticoats: six plain slips for night and 
day use; four pairs knitted or crocheted 
bootees; three knitted or flannel sacks; 
one warm cloak; iwo soft shawls: one 
hood: one pair mittens; six plain little 
dresses for day use after the sixth week. 




































features explained. 


ciding. which refrigerator to buy. 


you a Seeger direct. 


Company 
864-870 Arcade St., 








Maternity Garmen 


The bride’s good taste and care in selection deter- 
mines the standard of refinement in the new home. 
The dignified colonial simplicity of the Alamo// 
pattern at once puts the table silver beyond criticism. | 


We guarantee our Silverware, and any piece which 
does not give positive satisfaction will be replaced 
delighttul little book, “Table 
for Celebra- 


The Seeger Refrigerator Book tells all about 
them: you owe it to your family to read it before de- 
Write for a copy. 

we have no dealer in your city we will ship 


Seeger Refrigerator 


St. Paul, Minn. 
California Branch: 413-15 E. 3rd St.. Los Angeles 








Consider the Seeger from 
a Health Standpoint First 


The Seeger Refrigerator is the most eco- 
nomical in ice consumption—is as handsomely 
finished as the best furniture. 

But don’t let these be your only reasons for 
buying it. They are desirable features, but 
consider what the Seeger means to the health 
of your family — that’s the most important 
point, especially if you have little children. 


———_————— 


SIPHON REFRIGERATOR 


keeps your food supply pure, sweet and whole- 


some, free from taint and the flavor and odors of other foods, makes it last much longer. 
_The Seeger Siphon System—that’s the secret. 
perfect system of refrigeration known. 


Sold by Dealers Under the Seeger Guarantee 


You are invited to inspect them, have the Seeger Siphon and many interesting 


It is the most efficient, the most 
It is to be found only in Seeger Refrigerators. 


and best styles 


Send a 2c stamp for an illustrated pamphlet ditplaying the newest 
Maternity Garments. Also babies lavette. 
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SEND FOR FREE to baby’s accomplishments, “diaper THE ORIGINAL : 
PROSPECTUS y I a ANI > EONLY : 
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have only a few of these folders. Will you please write now ? 


Butterick Building. 33 









THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3 New Vork 
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your 
footwear needs the Dorothy 


a'eT can supply v 
tor the trade Bhs Ask for them 











Here 

a 

3037, Bre four of the more Popular models: 

32904 “sees Kid Blucher Oxford, Welt = 
1736 ent Kid Pump, Turn.” 


, White Washabl 
able Buck B 
: White Arabian Cloth Bane 





Boot, Welt. 
Welt. 


ea as 
i, rices range $3.50 to $5.00 
A few $5.50 and $6. 00, 
dd dealers can supply you through Parcel Post Service. 


DOROTHY DODD SHOE CO. 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
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Think How Long You’ve Treated 


That Pet Corn 


taking out a million corns each month. 

All pain stops when you apply al 
Blue-jay. You forget the corn. In 48 
hours take off the Blue-jay, and the 
corn comes out. 

Don’t use ancient treatments, for 
Find out how Blue- 
you'll simply 





How many times you've pared it. 
: How many useless 
treatments have you 
tried to get relief ? 
Vet that corn can 
he ended in two days. 
It can be taken out 
entirely, with no Sore 
ness, pain or trouble. 
Blue- jay plasters 
shat. Lmey ate 









their day is done. 
jay acts. After that, 
laugh at corns | 

One package will convince you 







do 





e soft B & RBwax. It loosens the corn, 
ak n spreading 
comfortable, 





the picture is tl : bes 
‘ bo the pain and keeps the wax fror 


p is i re | to be 
ros wra Ss aroun 1 the toe. It 18 narrowee 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


d 25c per package 


-jay Bunion Plasters. 
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ed Free. Also Blue 
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ticized and you would feel 


utely correct in style and 
form is the 


imate the importance of th 
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W dding engraving. TPA dib. Colonial paper. By entrusting us with your a 

bout our € : ourself against disappointment. Samples gladly submitted, 

ow oe i Feokiet, ‘Distinctive Announcements. 


Write for our interesting 
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Announcements. 
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Richmond, Va. 
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belonged to a far distant past already 
becoming blurred in his memory. 

So Paul lived his queer sedulous life, 
month after month, year after year, and 
developed from the boy into the beauti- 
ful youth. A kindly adviser suggested 
a gymnasium to keep him in condition 
for professional purposes. He took the 
advice and in the course of time became 
a splendid young animal, a being so 
physically perfect as to be what the 
good Vicar of Bludston had called him in 
tired jest—a /usus nature. But though 
proud of his body as any finely formed 
human may honorably be, a far higher 
arrogance saved him from Narcissus van- 
ity. It was the inner and essential Paul 
and not the outer investiture that was 
born to great things. 


In his eighteenth year he gradually 
awoke to consciousness of change. One 
of his classmates at the Polytechnic In- 
stitute, with whom he had picked a slight 
acquaintance, said one evening as they 
were walking homeward together: 

“TI sha’n’t be coming here after next 
week. I’ve got a good clerkship in the 
city. What are you doing?” 

“I’m an artist’s model,”’ said Paul. 

The other, a pale and perky youth, 
sniffed. His name was Higgins. ‘Good 
Lord! What do you mean?” 

‘“T’m a model in the life class of the 
Royal Academy School,” said Paul 
proudly. 

“You stand up naked in front of all 
kinds of people for them to paint you?” 

“Of course,”’ said Paul. 

‘How beastly!” said Higgins. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Just that.” said Higgins. 
beastly!” 

A minute or two afterward he jumped 
on a passing omnibus and henceforward 
avoided Paul at the Polytechnic Insti- 
Lupe: 

Higgins’s “how beastly” rang in his 
head. Although he could not quite un- 
derstand the full meaning of the brutal 
judgment, it brought him discontent. 
For one thing, like the high-road, his pro- 
fession led nowhither. It was static and 
Paul's temperament was dynamic. He 
had also lost his boyish sense of import- 
ance, of being the central figure in the 
little stage. Disillusion began to creep 
over him. Would he do nothing else 
hut this all his life? Old Erricone, 
the patriarchal, white-bearded Italian, 
the doyen of the models of London, 
came before his mind a_ senile pos- 
turer, mumbling dreary tales of his in- 
glorious achievements: how he was the 
Roman Emperor in this. picture and 
Father Abraham in the other; how paint- 
ers could not get on without him; how 
once he had been summoncd from Rome 
to London; how Rossetti had shaken 
hands with him. [Paul shivered at the 
thought of himself as the Erricone of a 
future generation. 

On the next Saturday afternoon he 
walked abroad with Jane, who, having 
lengthened her skirts and put up her 
hair, was now a young woman looking 
older than her years. She, too, had de- 
Her lank figure had rounded 
into pretty curves. Her sharp _ little 
Cockney face had filled out. She had a 
pleasant smile and a capable brow, and, 
correcting a tendency to flufiiness of hair 
of which she disapproved, and dressing 
herself neatly, made herself by no means 
unattractive. Constant association with 
Paul had fired her ambitions. Like him 
she might have a destiny, though not 
such a majestic one. Accordingly she 
had studied stenography and typewriting, 
with a view to earning her livelihood 
away from the little shop, which did not 
offer the prospect of a dazzling career. 
At the back of her girlish mind was the 
desire to keep pace with Paul in his up- 
ward flight, so that he should not be 
ashamed of her when he sat upon the 
clouds in glory. In awful secrecy she 
practised the social accomplishments 
which he brought home. She loved her 
Saturday and Sunday excursions with 
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Paul—of late they @ 
The Tower, Green a 
exploring London 4 
discoveries SUCH és | 

and a fou y nny t ie Z a 
She scarcely knew whet 
care for these things for 
she saw them through F 
his vivid personality. 

On this mild March alter 
and Jane walked in the Eust 
in a loose blue serge suit, 1 
tie, low collar and black s 
(this was in “3 last century, 
member — epoch almost ron 
fast does time fly), she in a nea 
pe, jacke a and sailor hat. 
looked pathetically young. 

“Look here, Jane,” he said suddenly, 
“T want to ask you something. The 
other night I told a man I was an artist 
model and he said, ‘How beastly! and 
turned away as if I wasn’t fit for him to 
associate with, What was he drivin 
at?”’ me fe 
“He was a nasty ~cad,” said Jane 
promptly. i 

“Of course he was,” said Paul. “But 
why did he say it? Do you think there’ 
anything beastly in being a model?” 

“Certainly not.” She added in moti. 
fication: “that is, if you likeii” 

“Well, supposing I don’t like it?” 

She did not reply for a minute or two. 
Then: “If you really don’t like it, I 
should be rather glad.” 

“Why?” asked Paul. 

She raised a piteous face. 

“Yes, tell me,” he insisted. “Tell me 
why you agree with that cad Higgins?” 

“T don’t agree with him.” 

“You must.” 

They fenced for a while. At last he 
pinned her down. 

‘Well, if you want to know,” she de- 
clared, with a flushed cheek, “I don't 
think it’s a man’s job.” 

He bit his lip. He had asked for the 
truth and he had got it. His own dark 
suspicions were confirmed. Jane glanced 
at him fearful of offense. When they 
had walked some yards he spoke: 

‘What would you call a man’s job?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said in dis- 
tress, ‘“‘something you do with your 
hands or your brain.” 

“You think being a model is undigni- 
fied?” 

veh Sige 

“So do I,” said Paul. 
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On Monday Paul went to the Life 
School and stripped with a heavy heart, 
Jane was right. It was not a man’s job. 
The fact, too, of his doing it lowered 
him in her esteem, and. though he had 
no romantic thoughts whatever with re- 
gard to Jane he enjoyed being Lord 
Paramount in her eyes. He went into 
the studio and took up his pose; andas he 
stood on the model throne, conspicuous, 
glaring, the one startling central object, 
Higgins’s “‘How beastly!” came like a ma- 
terial echo and smote him in the face. 
He felt like Adam when he first proceed- 
ed to his primitive tailoring. A wave ol 
shame ran through him. He looked 
around the great silent room, at the Tews 
of students, each in front of an easel, 
using his naked body for their purposes. 
There he was fixed with ou 
limbs and strained loins, a human Dt ) 
far more alive than the Seaedenc re 
ing throng, far more important, caves 
bee destiny infinitely higher than theirs. 
And none of them suspected it. For the 
first time he saw himself as they si 
him. They admired him as a 4/215) 0" 
animal trained és for the <5 
prize bullock. As a human being ney 
disregarded him. Nay, in the cep 
their hearts they d 1 him. 
of them would have stood We 
He would have considered | 
as degrading to his mai 

The head of the- 
fingers impatient 
model s und. 
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Do Your 
@. lroning 





on Hot Sum- | 
mer Days 
Without 

Heating Up | 
the House | 


Do it by getting a 


Princess - 
ELECTRIC =| 
FLAT IRON 


Beautiful in design and finish; 
triple nickel polished: extra long 
rd: easily attached; eastly d 

1ected. Stays hot on wet 
es: irons anything from the 





cbah labebes eb dy cbbedd td 
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ive stamped metal stand 
Guaranteed for a Lifetime 
Get one from your dealer. Insist on the 
Princess. If he hasn't it, send $3.25 and we 
will place onerightin your home by Insured 
Prepaid Parcel Post. Get one now. Keep it 


ten days and if you are not pleased and 
delighted we will refund every cent paid out. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. 


621 LaSalle Ave., Chicago = 
Write for complete descriptive booklet. 
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] want a dress 


shield that will 


6é 


I! 


not show. 

‘6So 1 buy Kleinert’s crescent 
Crescent Shape Dress one 
Shield. 


‘olf I want to know 
exactly what dress shield 
to buy for any dress, 
1 look at 


Ke 


Dress Shields | 


H A R T 


‘(Ie shows just the 
Kleinert’s Shield 1 need 
for each garment. 

‘6Do as I do. 

‘6Consult Kleinert’s 
Dress Shields chart at 
the Notion Counter.’’ 


Nadine Face Powder 
(in Green Boxes Only) 


KEEPS THE COMPLEXION 
BEAUTIFUL 












Soft and velvety. It ts 
harmless. Money Back 
if not entirely pleased. 
The soft, velvety appear- 
ance remains until pow- 
der is washed off. Purt- 
fied by a new process. 


Prevents sunburn and return of discolora- 
tions. White, Flesh, Pink, Brunette. By 
leading toilet counters or mail, price 50 cents. 


Address Dept. T. 
NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY, Paris, Tenn. 





ree 
WADINOLA 
CIRe 


Have you 
personally sent to us 
for a sample bottle of this ex- 
quisite perfume—Queen Alexan- 


dra’s favorite? Sample costs 20 cents. 
PARK & TILFORD, 225 Fifth Ave., New York 


A HOUBIGANT PERFUME hy 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
25 Designs— All Steel 


Handsoine, costs less than wood, 
more durable. Don't buy a fence 
until you get our Free Catalogue 
and Special Prices. 

We can save you money. 
Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 

46@ North St., Kokomo, ind. 
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THE DELINEATOR FOR JUNE, 1913 PAGE. 493 


THE FORTUNATE 
YOUTH 






















Lead- 
Sheathed 


Houses 


O,” SAID Paul. instinctively stiffen- 
ing himself. ‘‘I’m never tired.”’ 

It was his boast that he could stand 
longer in a given pose than any other 
model and thereby he had earned repu- 
tation. 

“Then don’t go to pieces, my boy,” 
said the head of the school, not unkindly. 
“You're supposed to be a Greek athlete 
and not Venus rising from the sea or a 
jelly at a children’s party.” 

Paul flushed all over and insane anger 
shook him. How dared the man speak 
to him like that? He kept the pose, 
thinking wild thoughts. Every moment 
the strain grew less bearable, the con- 
sciousness of his degradation more in- 
tense. He longed for something to hap- 
pen, something dramatic, something 
that would show them what manner of 
man he was. He was histrionic in his 
anguish. 

A fly settled on his back, a damp, 
sluggish fly that had survived the Win- 
ter, and it crawled horribly up his spine. 
He bore it for a few moments and then 
his over-excited nerves gave way and he 
dashed his hand behind him. Somebody 
laughed. He raised his clenched fists 
and glared at the class. 

“Ay, yo’ can laugh, yo’ can laugh till 
yo’ bust!’ he cried falling back into his 
Lancashire accent. ‘‘But yo’ll never see 
me here agen. Never, never, never, so 
help me God!” 

He rushed away. The head of the 
school followed him and while he was 
dressing reasoned with him. 

“Nay.” said Paul. “Never agen. 
Aw’m doan wi’ th’ whole business.” 

And as Paul walked home through the 
hurrying streets he thought regretfully 
of twenty speeches which would have 
more adequately signified his indignant 
retirement from the profession. er 

[To be continued) Te 





Lead roofs, like that on West- 
minster Abbey, last for centuries 
without repairs. 


Lead pipe has lain under 
Roman streets 2000 sears un- 
rusted. 





Lead paint is a lead sheath on 
your house. It won’t last for | 
centuries (it’s only 1/200 inch 
thick), but it outwears any other |, 
paint. 


Try Dutch Boy White Lead 
mixed with Dutch Boy Linseed 
Oil for your next painting. 


Dutch Boy White Lead—achite in the 
keg—any color you want lo make it 
on the house. 


Dutch Boy White Lead in steel kegs, 1214, 25, 50 and 100 lbs. Dutch Boy 
Linseed Oil, 1 and 5 gallon sealed cans. Ask your paint dealer. 

Let us send you ‘ Painting Helps 12,”’ full of paint facts. Includes catalog of 
150 beautiful stencils for walls. We have retained a competent decorator to give 
advice. Free to you. Send us description of house or rooms to be decorated. 










NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Buffalo Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland San Francisco St. Louts | 
Vobn ‘TV. Lewis « Bros. Co., Philadelphia) (National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) i 
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REMEMBER? 


By Archie Austin Coates 


4 f. to fit the 
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hoe 
| 400,000 Women 
EMEMBER how vou did 


; : i i d tin 
When a vellow-headed kid, ) now watch all their baking and roasting 
without opening the oven door 


In 400,000 homes the Boss Glass Door 
Oven is making cooking better because you 
never jar nor chill the food by opening the 
oven door. It makes work easier because you 


Yeurs ago? 
When they sent vou up to bed, 
With the sky still glowing red 
On the snow. 























The name 


**BOosSS”’ 


is stamped 


Remember ? Oa ar 
can turn it at any angle and watch your baking on every 
PAD or roasting from any part of the kitchen. genuine 
Glass nee ie Blass coe 2 Se an pete sanatne Boss oven 
And lying half awake. guarantecd BOSS Oyen (stamped a nge—in the oven. — 
Gazing ise upon the lake es era Bi me bee ea you a es a a8 ao Accept no 


Gray and cold— 


substitute 


. . in iutes, bakes unt 
: Pays for The Boss Oven heats in two minutes, 
10 thou hts WCE damosels, formly top and bottom, and saves one-fourth to 
In De § Itself — one half the fuel. Your BOSS will soon pay tor 


Knights, and jesters hung with bells 
All of gold. 
Remember ? 


itself in fuel and bakings saved. 


asses OVEN 

O ‘DOOR 
Write today for Free Recipe Book’ showing the various 
stvles of Boss Ovens and containing many new recipes, Sug: 
gestions for serving formal meals, and menus for simple 
dishes that are wonderfully good when cooked in a BOSS. 


Address THE HU ENEFELD COQO,, 1601 Straight St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
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Until the dying day 
Hung a filmy cloud of gray 
O’er the deep; 
Then your visions turned to air— 
Daddy came and found you there, 
Fasl asleep! 
Remember ? 


Sold by Dealers Everywhere 





See the BOSS at your dealers. If he cannot supply you, 
write us and we will tell you who can. 
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Insures Y 
KNOX FRUIT 5 


. nox klin 
1% envelope Knox Sparkling 
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GUAR ANTEED 


Only Chalmers 

orosknit" has the 
above label and the 
unconditional Guar- 
antee Bond (below) 
— with every gar- 
ment. 


Pik do boys 
4 
Tease” 


for Chalmers 
Porosknit"> 
It looks sO 
good, feels 
so good. 


Chalmers *"Porosknit" is so cool, com- 
fortable, light and flexible. fits and "gives" 
so well that they can tumble ahout with ease. 

Parents like boys to wear "Porosknit" 
because it’s so durable, wears so well, is 
healthful and absorbs perspiration. No 
question about quality-- has the absolute 
guarantee just the same as in men’s sizes. 
Treat the Loy to a "Porosknit™ Union Suit, 


Send for Booklet Illustrating Styles 


For 2 5 es ay le 50 For 
urts and Drawers 

Boys C per garment C Men 

For 50 Union 1 00 For 

Boys C Suits ° Men 


Men's Mereenzed Cooks like silk) $1.00 per garment, 
$2.00 Union Suit. 


Handled hu Good Dealers Fevergu here 
Chalmers Knitting Co., 38 Washington St., Amsterdam, N_Y. 
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Knox Recipe 
Book Free 


CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 


x Ave. Johnstown, 


OX GELATINE 


Quantity and Sure Results 





HERBET (Economical) 


Gelatine (scant measure) | orange 
| lemon 





3 cups rich milk 
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YOUR SUMMER IN THE OPEN 


HERE IS AN OUTDOOR WOMAN’S WISE PLAN 


FOR COMFORT ON 


TRAIL AND IN CAMp 


By Mabel T. Evans 


VEN for roaming the “? 
hills around home— 2 

which is the best way 

to sharpen your zest for 

the Summer vacation— 

the right clothing will 

double your pleasure and 

your endurance. More- 

over the right clothing 

for a one-day tramp in 

East, West, North or 

South, is virtually the- 

same as you would wear 

to travel with pack-train 

through the Rockies. 

I believe in the pos- 
session of a rea] tramp- 
ing suit. It is an added incentive to get 
out and rediscover each Spring the deep 
joys of real walking. Of course I believe 
also in real camping trips, having spent 
almost all the last ten Summers in camp 
and saddle, and covered again and again 
a thousand miles in a season. I would 
like to share such soul-filling experiences 
with every woman in America, and at 
least I can show how simple the practical 
matters of outfit can be made. 

For a small party, in warm weather 
where heavy bedding is not needed, sad- 
dle-horses, with pack-animals to “tote’’ 
the supplies, furnish the ideal method 
of locomotion, as one can thus be quite 
independent of roads or even trails. 

For a large number and a long trip a 
wagon and four horses make it easier, as 
food, bedding and clothes can be carried 
along so that one can go on almost in- 

definitely, leaving the wagon and using 
the saddl-horses and pack-saddles for 
little side trips. 

In this way one’s only outside require- 
ments are water, wood and grass. 

There are, of course, many convenient 
camping outfits to be obtained from the 
shops that cater to those interested in all 
out-of-door sports, but the average camp- 
er, after a varied and extended experience, 
isapt to fall back upon his own individual 
collection of what he considers indispen- 
sible to his comfort. Being out on long 
trips, away from every source of supply, 
all necessities must be provided for—yet 
with a minimum of baggage. 

IIELE men and boys can buy clot hes 

occasionally, of a sort, from the 
litle country stores, @ Woman can not 
depend on that and must. start with 
everything necessary for the trip. And 
lirst the shoes. ‘These are the most im- 
portant part of the whole wardrobe. For 
eeneral wear, high laced buckskin boots 
-ccm to be the most practical. They 
can be made to fit round the ankle and 
calf so that briars, etc., can’t get inside 
as they do in riding-boots. 

A pair of heel protectors and insoles 
are convenient in case the boots are a 
little loose, and these save the wear on 
ithe stockings. <A little oil rubbed in the 
leather makes‘ them practically water- 
proof. Besides these, I take a pair of 
low shoes that are easy to slip on and off, 
and are firm enough not to let one’s foot 
slip or rub at all. They rest the feet in 
camp, and yet one can walk around in 
them without discomfort. 

I usually take an old pair that I know 
are comfortable, and have a heavy sole 
pegged or sewed on. not nailed. Stock- 
ings can be rolled into a small space, so 
| take half a dozen pairs of new ones and 
any old ones that my New England thrift 
allows me to wear and throw away. The 
important thing about the stocking is its 
foot Be sure there are ne seams or lines 
across the toes. 

Union suits are nice if you are sure of a 
certain amount of privacy, but they are 
inconvenient otherwise. One’s corset 
must be comfortable, so that one can ride 
and twist and bend any way desired. 
For any other underwear, such as bloom- 
ers or petticoats, seersucker js good, as it 
doesn’t need ironing. For waists and 


corset covers I like cot. 
ton crépe; it looks well 
and is convenient. ] 
have found that it is just 
as easy to look neat and 
attractive when camping 
as at any other time. 
So many wemen think 
7 they can wear out old 
*. clothes and, in conse. 
| f quence, always look a 
vt. SS somess. 

" | The skirt is the bulky 
thing and one should 
have two, at least, in 
case of emergency. Af- 
ter trying many mate. 
rials, I have settled on a good solid denim 
as wearing best and holding its shape, 
Blue seems to be the best all-round color, 

A sweater and a rain-coat should be 
carried either in riding or driving. The 
hat is a matter of personal taste. I wear 
the little white canvas hats that are used 
on the water. They are light, comfert- 
able, shade the eyes and are not readily 
injured. I take a simple one-piece dress 
along for rare “dress-up” occasions: 
pongee, soft silk or a soft lawn that is 
light and not easily wrinkled. This, 
with a plain cotton crépe petticoat, an- 
swers every purpose. 

Fcr night I take two heavy outing- 
flannel nightdresses. By making' them 
voluminous I can slip my arms out of 
the sleeves, and in the protection of their 


} 


—) 


folds entirely dress myself before any 


kind or size of audience. 
Be my wearing apparel, I make 
a denim or canvas sack in the form 
ofanapron. Two of its pockets are lined 
with oiled silk for the tooth-brush and 
wash-cloth. Soap I carry in a soap-bor, 
and the other pockets contain hair-brush 
and comb, tooth-powder, talcum pow- 
der, a roll of sewing material, a roll of 
medicine, tape, shoe-laces, and any of 
the small toilet things, such as pins, hair- 
pins, nail-file, etc., that I may need. The 
apron I make is cut from the three front 
gores of a skirt pattern, making it twenty 
inches long. At the waistline it is about 
fifteen inches wide, with a belt that fastens 
around my waist. The top pockets are 
about ten inches deep and are kept for 
just the toilet things. The bottom pock- 
ets are about twelve inches and come up 
over the bottom of the upper ones. They 
are for the sewing and medicine rolls as 
well as extra dress accessories, such as 
belts, handkerchiefs, neckties, shoe-laces 
and tape. At the top of each row of 
pockets I make an inch hem and mna 
strip of garter elastic through, fastening 
it at each end. 


The Camp Commissariat 


Coffee, tea, cocoa. 

Oatmeal, corn-meal, rice. 

Flour, sugar, baking-powder, soda. 

Salt, pepper, vinegar, olive-oil. 

Eggs, butter, lard, bacon. 

Canned or dried vegetables. 

Potatoes (fresh if we go with a wagon; 
dehydrated with a pack-horse). 

Canned or dried fruits—including ral- 
sins and prunes. 

Split peas, beans, macaroni. 

Honey, cheese. 

Salmon, sardines, dried beef, codfish. 

Canned meats to use cold for lunch. 

Erbswurst, for soups. 

Crackers, and for extra occasions such 
delicacies as shrimps, a jar or two of :am, 
prepared salad-dressing, etc. 


BEFORE starting I make heavy muslin 

or canvas sacks for everything, mark- 
ing them plainly. For things only used 
occasionally I take a long strip of mate- 
rial, stitch it lengthwise and then across 
the middle, sewing tapes at each end. 
Two things can often be in one package so 
as to save time in handling. 











































RERMOS 


Pleasure Insurance 
for Vacation Trips 


Insure your vacation 
being pleasurable and 
beneficial by having 
Thermos as your com- 
panion. 

On trains and boats, 
Thermos protects you 
germ laden, 
public drinking cups. 


lt is a portable 


against 


reinge rator 


which the baby’s milk can be 
camed cold, clean and germ 
proot. 
At summer hotels, boarding 
louses and « amps you need hav 
no fear of impure water if you | 
boil the water and keep 1 } 
cold, clean and palatabk 
in Thermos 
If vou drive, motor, fist 
hunt or walk, Therm: | 
gives you cold or hot bev- | 
erages anytime, anyplace | 
Thermos Is u list able 
for the picnic luncl | 
assures having } I | 
tea, CC A OT ij I 
hot, « the I | 
wrape ji Cyt i 
beverage icy « ] 
oe. Thermos Bottles, $1 up 
See [Thermos Lunch Kits, $2 up 
Thermos Carafes, $5 
Thermos Cases, 65c up 
On Sale at Best Stores 
lf the word Therm: 
ed on the base, it's a counterfeit 
OF = AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. | 





f < Thermos-on the-Thames, Norwich, Conr 
q ‘ \ \ ’ ) 
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80 easy 
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MARIETTA STANLEY CO 


62 Turner Ave., Grand Rapids, Mic! 
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You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 


You Should Weigh 
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Write today for my free booklet 
SUSANNA COCROFT. Dept.53 
624 Michigan Boul., Chicago 


i Trust You Ten Days. 


$2 Hair Switch on Approval. 
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THE DELINEA TOR FOR Jett 
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“Sper Plate 














The 
Old Colony Pattern 


Cd 


HE Old Colony pattern, 

with its pleasing lines © 

Colonial simplicity 1S 
really an achievement in abe 
plate, indicating the sterling-like 
characteristics that are So pro- 
nounced in the famous 1847 
ROGERS BROS. spoons, forks, 
knives, etc. Made in the heaviest 
grade of silver plate and backed 
with an unqualified guarantee 
that is made possible by an 
actual test of over 65 years. 


Sold by leading dealers 
and jewelers. Send for 
illustrated catalogue 
oP. | 7 9 





INTERNATIONAL 
SILVER CO. 
Successor to Meriden Britannia Cu. 
MERIDEN, CONN. . 


CH1icAGO SAN FRANCISCO Ls 
HAMILTON, CANADA 





NEw YORK 





The World's Largest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate. 





Maternity Apparel 


rs: At Low Prices 


We Specialize 
in Maternity Apparel. Constructed on 
scientific banciples, absolutely selt-adjust- 
ing to all periods and ordinary wear. 
No extra charge for making to measure, 


$2 to $25 


Ginghams, Wool Serges, Pongees, 
Crepe de Chines, Charmeuse, Silks, etc. 
No. 2285. 


PLUS Ele. 


F very woman who attempts to make a dress 
or shirt waist inmmediately discovers how dif 
Hoult it Is to obtain a good fit by the usual 
“trying on method,” with herself for the model 
amdtoa Icoking-glass with which to see how it 
1ts at the back. 


HALL-BORCHERT 


Adjustable Forms 


do away with all discomforts and disappoint 
nents im fitting, and render the wurk of 
dressmaking: at once easy and satisfactory, 
This form can be adjusted to 30 diterent 
shapes and sizes; bust raised or lowered, also 
wade longer and shorter at the waist line 
and form raised or lowered to suit any de- 
sired skirt length. Very easily adjusted, can- 
Net yet out of order. and will last a lifetime 
Write gor Minustrated Bo. &iet CORD TONING 
com peele gine of Dress Bornrs ieaita Prices, 
Hall-Borchert Dress Form Co. 
Dept. D, 80 W, 824 Xt, NEW YORK 
Dept. I, 168-171 North May St, CHicaGo 
Dept. Db, 168 Rey Se, TORONTO, CAN, 



























_Maternity Dress of mercerized cotton , 
foulard. Skirt has inverted panel down front i 


. plain 
in back, and is gathcred on flat elaatic band at 
waisthne Front-clusing of hooks and eyes, 

Colors: Black, Navy, Gray, Cadet, Kose and 
Helio gruunds with white figure ae tes wre’ 

MWe gysue catacorues of Maternity Dre: ie, 
Negligee Wear and Tub Dresses (or js: 
vont strees wecar, Watch stiacd wwe Send yous | 
Pred, tf course. 


AMERICAN WOMEN’S WEAR CoO. 
: | Dept. D : 123 West 25th 8t., New York City 



































If you have considered the purchase of a refri 
and send for this book. It is Free. It describes the wonderful, much-talked-of 


Rhinelander 22°; X-Y-NOQ Se"; Refrigerator 


Our liberal i i ae & ; 
ams ral offer and prices are sure to astonish you! The Rhinelander 


-}~.VO has every advantage of t ighest-pri i 
must Bictent refrigerator o “ i ee nee nighest-grade, 


n the : 
tion of the A-}-VO one-parce market. Yet, because of our inven- 
can make and sell thi i 


with the most sweeping guarantee of satisfacti ini 
corners, is tough as steel, light as Sen nee Pilate Beare ar 
rcelain with none of its Weak points. Cleanable sanita Gdan 
eee, with an tce-saving circulation anda construction spate nee 
ection than anythiny we know of now in the field. Never excel] ee 
Price. 10 days’ approval. Freight allowed, All described in tick, isa ete 
: want 


¢ ice, write for it, Giving name of your dealer 


Rhinelander Refrigerator Co., 104 Keanp St.. Rhi Wis 


gerator of any kind, be sure 
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to save work, save money ; 
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You will save money and 
get the stron est, Most attrac- 
live wire fence ever built 
when you buy Republic 
Lawn Fence, besdes adding SOO Aone 
to the value of your home. aheant ~< - 
Extra heavy weight, thor- 
oughly galvanized wire, close 
even spacing of pickets and 
cables, self-adjustment to un- 
even ground, and sag-preof 
construction, are distinctive 
features of superionty. 
Made in many styles. 
Easily put up—wood or iron 
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auelity and price. 
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YOU 
READING? 


WHAT ARE 


James Shelley Hamilton 





a ee HE good service of Utiea 
, scyeral Guic: H Sheets to three gener- 
ations of particular house. 


: Ks te Bi ! tions that educa- H 
tors and parents have been asking them- | || wives makes them the 
choice of a fourth generation | 


A Guide to the Mon- 
tessori Method 





selves since the message of Dr. Maria i 
Montessori flashed across to us from Italy 
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chear ‘8 oh | ery ; 
ven Nai per lronin gy wi 99 two years ago. i q IC. 
YOU get the ‘0 an iron means that and hedge Even Heat Is the Montessori system of value for H / i A , 
extra electricity you save if American children? L Shee { s an d | 
| x* ‘ } : 


and pillow cases as good as 
Itica” Brand. 


American children, answers our queries 
She paints for us 


tained heat is ef- 
. ; fected by a special 
series of air spaces which drives 
the heat directly down into the 


Point, the cer ount of heat at ; : 
| 0 nhenntet and the edges—at st ramne re Peele ass with Edison Mazda Has it a tendency to make children 
Ng surface. This gum | Pan tas ed ht G-E less original and creative because of its | Pall é 
even heat’* 3, @ of ea" Brera reese rare tr Balas aca ped at emphasis upon didactic materials? I OW Vases | 
the G-E Electric 9 : the h wr How does the Montessori child learn H Established 1848 | 
a (ELECTRIC [een tee | re ea 
rue, Special fea- considerable jron- These questions have been uppermost UBBING and whinile 
its i i : i j 7 
construction che | FL AT] <@) I Bing with the elec- ir our minds. caabes | and ironing—~a sheet has a 
/ —the = «tricity turned off. Miss Stevens, after studying with | > Aneel aa ¥ ‘a | ag 
result of years of # This quick D ee ; : pretty hard time of it. There } [i 
oO eis tee hed quick, sus- r. Montessori and experimenting with is a reason for making sheets | 
| 5 


scientific experi- ine ‘ae 

. ment by the world’s largest elec- 
trical manufacturer. 

What does this “Seven heat’? 


very authoritatively. the 
Rome, not only the Eternal, but the 


Eternally Modern city, a place of engi- 


Sold by leading stores everywhere 


- troning, You need no separa ; : 

baer coe ee, hyd stand for this iron amnerely"tip . neering miracles, of model tenements, of | Movers we eee 

ironing —but guicker ironing, 748 Guarantee back on its own heel-stand. child-study. In this environment she ; gaa 5 gate oe | 

too. And this means /owr. ae of Excellence . When buying your electric shows us an_ cager, brilliant woman- _, ee Moharwok Valley | 

because the guicker the none on Goods iron, look for the G-E trade doctor, combining the principles of ares ee otton Mills Ute N} 
Ironing, lectricaf mark. It is this that assures you genetic psychology and anthropology Ahi a" 


te = electricity you use. With of “even heat’’—and it stands 
Abs , -E Iron you do an average for guality—for a lifetime of 
amily ironing for only 15 cents— satisfactory service. 

Get the G-E Iron from your lighting company or nearest electrical 


dealer. Price, including cord and attaching plug, $4.25. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


The Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World 
in all Large Cities 4054 Agencies Everywhere 


in a system of education that has for its 
keynote liberty. 

The spirit of Montessori is applicable 
in the education of any child. She de- 
velops his body by means of carefully 
planned muscular education. She de- 
velops his mind by giving him a full sen- 
sory life through the use of her materials. 
She develops his soul by giving him 
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Absorbent Cotton, above all else, 


must be free frou germs. sack 
The B & Bis repeatedly sae . 

_then tightly sealee, ae 

processes used to procuce : ane 
Then, to keep it clean, we US 








The only Cotton thus protected is 
the B& B. . 

This Cotton stays aseplt. 

Soft and springy—immensely ab- 
sorbent. We spent 25 years to 
perfect it. 

‘And, above a 


touched until the 2 
se of sterilized A bsor- 











ll, it remains un- 
last bit is used. 






























eeuauresene pdapeencecevcenaccasenencdpcucautacaceusceusencenucuasecacesecausuta { ‘d 
eseceasgnaseae SESS VKSSCHSTSHOSHETEK SRS He STaOeassnaseegnadsssnsasvacaedudcdacacaxsg#xsit ree om. 
sPSSeBesAnteccsgececcccucucussuequcescuesecetsucuesseuegeasenssesesetsqoressessreaeesee | = Miss Stevens tells us many things along 
these lines that we want to know. She 


urges the necessity of keeping home and 
school records of a child's height, chest ex- 
pansion, cranial development and weight. 
She describes the Montessori materials 
and suggests American uses for them. 


Montessori-trained children are good but collects and holds it from every- : 
and kind, and thoughtful of the rights of where. The easy, quick and safe way 3 
others, and thev are exquisitely courte- to better cleaning, dusting and polishing, = 
ous. That the elimination ef all re- al 
wards and punishments, the use of the =! 
much -discussed Game of Silence, the - Ee Pr 0 i" 
exercises in practical life, the child's priv- : ri 

: : Polish | 


ilege of choice of work and play materials 
and the inspication of successfully accom- 
plished tasks, works this marvel in child- 
training, Miss Stevens tells us. She de- 
scribes the creative opportunities of the 
Montessori child in the use of clay and 
crayon work, and the shorter route to the 
three R’s. She gives us a picture of a 
community Montessori Children’s House 
possible cf realization in any American 
community. 

If Miss Stevens, In comparing the 
systems of Froebel and Montessori, has 
over-emphasized certain phases of formal 
kindergarten interpretation rather than 
the spirit of the kindergarten, we may 
overlook this. She has cleared away 
any confusion that has dimmed our 
vision of the Montessori child, and we 
welcome her book. 

A Guide to the Montessori Method, by Ellen 
_ Vale Stevens. (Fredertck A. Stokes Co.) 
$1.00. 











| Raises No Dust 





treated with O-Cedar Polish gives a high. 


hard. dry lustre to hardwood flours. Cleans, 
dusts and polishes all at the same time. 


Try and Test at Our Risk 


Deposit $1.50 with your dealer and if you 
are not absolutely satished, your money te 
funded. Sent, prepaid, when not at dealers. 


Channel] Chemical Company, 
1417 Carroll Avenue, Chicago, [knois 


This Switch $ 1 95 








Reduced from $3.50 


_ Made of the very best first quality French cut hair-li 
inches long. natural wavy. SENT ON APPROVAL | 
A very large importation of this one size and quality 
enables us to make this rare offer. You'll do well to buy 
for the futurenow. Our New Hair Book describesa hundred 
aids to beauty, and also lists all the newest 


Paris Fashions in Hair Dressing 


at guaranteed lowest prices. Make your 
selection and let us send you the goods OS 
APPROVAL. Pay when satished—no money 
in advance. These goods are guarantee 
quality, to match any ordinary shade. 
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Package. *hat ts thet 
HO cut what iS needed aun a you handle and contaminate ? est uh ee yrs _ STRAIGHT SWITCHES WAVY SWITCHES 
ee he roll. The fest eel ‘der this point. If you think — | MANY flirts have flick- | 15; 02.18 tm. 9085 201m... 185 2) 
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as it came me Cents Up—at Druggtsts hard to recall such a vivid, Consistent aimee ri Stemlees Slteh¥2 In . 
All sizes—trom 10 picture of one as Cora Madison, The | , Satara Eq we ) 
story in which she carries on her oper- ce ee ne eer Ry | 
. : . Coronet Braid 3': oz. Wary. . . - 4.95 eeu 
Uses ations is theatrical, and often not at all ZOO other slzes aud grades ol | 
Home ds to be believed. decile eae life- Hie acti eee aac hee Ly 
ing woun like people are exasperatingly mixed up Send long sample of your hair and describe wi 
per alae discharge® ultices | with people who do not exist outside of | APPROCAT ir gon tea ne peneely satie ie 
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| For THe he eyes Absor ben wishes Booth Tarkington would get rid is alsin ce banal seen aad elas Mar 
nN For be lying face powder of the idea that a story has to have a plot, F k | e ; 
For apP ing baby's milk Cc tton and write the part of the American rec M; 
For ak milk bottles O Comedie Humaine that nobody else could Book Free Sonne Le 
or cor dag liquids, etc. write half so well. your skis. Ste fe. marvelous meta, So - 
For strat York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, sag | The Flirt, by Booth Tarkington. (Doubleday, Beauty Information. All post-paid free. Werte ‘ 
Black, Chicag° ee Page & Co.) $1.25. Harwood Laboratories, Dept. 1078, Aurora Il i. 
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No ugly pipped seams when 
vou wear the seamless sheer 


IPSWICH 


No. 2280 


They are knit to 
shape and there- 
fore it as well after 
washing as before: 
have the fashionable 
amount of sheerness, 
style and wear that 
particular women 
demand. Made of 
strong silk-lisle, high 
spliced heel, double 
sole, 4'5" double top. 
reinforced heel and 













toe. In black, tan and 
white at 25c a pair. 


CHILDREN’S 
IPSWICH 
No. 33—Narrow Rib 
No. 35-- Wide Rib 


have the wearing quality on 
Inisy little leys that sill please 
the thriftiest mothers. 


Ask your dealer for these styles. 
If he cannot supply yau write us 


The whole Ipswich line is knit to 
shape. 


IPSWICH MILLS 
1822-1913 
4 Front Street 
IPSWICH, MASS. 
Many other styles for 
men, women and 
‘ hildren at fde and 
2oc a pair. 
Cetalog sent on request. 
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t Our F ree Books 


Ge 
On Home Decoration 


Our book, ‘f‘Homes Attractive from 
Gate to Garret’’, is an authoritative 
treatise on artistic home decoration. It 
shows in actual colors how VOU Can se- 
cure the most beautiful effects by using 
Mellotone, the modern washable wal! 


finish; fadeless, durable, economical. 


These Books Sent Free 


F sn 


A copy of this book and © Mellotone Your Wal! 
which tells how. when and whiere to use Mellotone 
will be sent ‘ree to evervone who writes 
- forthem. Send your address— ( 
\ We etclone books will come by return ai] 
=" | i, The Eas Biathers Co. 
=| i] iw, 481 E. Third Street 
= | Sse | Dayton, Ohio 
=} { py Boston New York Chicago 
=) / Honest Kansas City 
= ‘ag! 4 | LoweBrothers, Ltd., Toronto. Can. 
ail 
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Smart Lawn Waist a5 n: Pa 


No. 5110— A Seantit il, 
the-minut WEIL 
h ODE i of five. White 
Lawn, ie ndsormes 1 
broidered frant, either 
De pas Blue or rial 
fTect. ins sert of Blue Ba 
e trimmed with er 
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e embroidery us nt, 
and gives an unusually 
smart finish 

et have 





airic 
narrow cuffo (Blue Bs atinte 
No. 5110. $1. On Hg itpaid 
. es in sizes : »44 gk 
Measure. You chore rf 
ither Delft Blue | Bul- 
warian Embr: idery. 
Your MONEY refunded if not satisfactory. 
Sond for free copy of Style Book showing many 
ready-to-we ar Garments, and go« 


WEIL_9 1419 Vine Street 


BABRICG Ca Philadelphia, Pa 
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gees Preparations 


Cannot be yaipgaase 

‘NaQsaliINe \\') gives the face and 

nails a delicate rose 

tint that is truly beautiful. ROSALINE 

is not affected by perspiration or displaced (Sy 
by bathing. Jars, 25 cents. 


Areal etamp for Catalogue. (Guods sent om veeipt of WL IP 
price and 10 canta extra fur portage Pt a ? 
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ORNAMENTAL IRON: FENCE 


Strong, durable and chea er than wood. Hundreds of patterns for 
wna, churches, cemete Public grounds. Write for free cata- 
loguc and special offer. Complate line of Farm Fence, Gates, etc. 


WARD FENCE CO., 245 Main St., Decatur, Ind. 


Maternity Dress 


self-expanding, made i in one piece, in all the latest styles and 
fabrics for every occasion. Combine comfort and elegance. 
Dresses, Coats, Suits, Waists, Skirts, Negligees, 


Corsets, Underwear, Infants’ Layettes 
Hluatraret beak of modela oO" mated tree epee requeet, 


LANE BRYANT, 25 West 38th St., NEW YORK 








| YOUR OWN PAGES, CHILDREN 








AUNT 


BETTY’S 
LETTER 


AND A GUESSING CONTEST 


EAREST CHILDREN :—Ouce upon 

a time—oh, I can hear my thou- 

sands of dear nieces and nephews clap- 

ping their hands. “Once upon a time,” 

is a nice way to begin a letter or a story, 

isn’t it, dears? And this is going to be a 
letter and a story all in one. 

When I ask you the kind of puzzle that 
will make you the happiest. Dick and 
Dorothy and Marian and Malcolm and, 
oh, four or five thousand other children, 
write and say: 

“Tell us a story, Aunt Betty!” 

‘Tell us a story about when you were 
little, Aunt Betty?” 

Tell us a guessing story, Aunt Betty!” 

So, because I love Dick and Dorothy 
and Marian and Malcolm and all the rest 
of you, I am going to tell you a guessing 
story all about when I was a little girl. 


NCE upon a time when it was June 
and Aunt Betty was a little girl, big 
posters of elephants and camels and bears 
told that the was coming to town. 
My father said that I might go, and when 
the day came,I put on my best white 








and my —— with roses and took my 
father’s hand and started. Oh, it was 
wonderful! We sat in a big white 





and watched the funny clown, the tight- 
rope walker and the chariot races. Then 
a dear little Shetland with long mane 
and tail came out and began to dance as 
the band played. Backward and for- 
ward he danced on his slender hind ——. 
But suddenly he stopped. He fell on his 
side in the sawdust ring. He had twisted 
his foot. 

“Will he get well?” my father asked 
the ticket man as we started home. 

“No, the man replied. ‘We must 
kill him.”’ 

“Will you sell him to my little girl, 
2” father asked. 

“We will gize him to you 
ticket: man. 

And that is how I came to have my 
little Shetland friend. He did not die. 
He lived in the --— and ate ——- and his 
hurt foot got well. I turned him out to 
and he grew fat and beautiful. 

Now comes the funny part of the story. 
The next Summer more posters said that 
the was coming to town again. In 
the morning of the wonderful day I 
jumped on Master Shetland's back and 
off we galloped to see the parade. All the 
other little children that I knew were 
there. The parade started. The ele- 
phants stalked by. The lions rolled 
along in cages. Then came the band. 
Master Shetland pricked up his ; 
He remembered. He stood right up on 
his hind in the street. Happy Mas- 
ter Shetland begun to just as he had 
done when he belonged to the 

I clung to his back as he tried to. join 
the parade. When it had passed, he 
trotted home with me, shaking his tail 
proudly as he went. Was he not a clever 
Master Shetland? 








.’ said the 




















Aunt Belty’s Prize Contest 


Find the missing words in the Guessing 
Story. Write them very neatly or use 
pictures to tell what the left-out words 
are. ‘Write your address and age on the 
paper, too, and send your answers to 
Aunt Betty, care of THE DELINEArOoR, 
before June fifteenth. 

Ten beautiful paint-boxes wait for the 
ten best answers. 


List of Aunt Betty March Prize Winners. 


Amy Ruse, Canada. 

Marie Cramb, Nebraska. 

Marie Smith, North Dakota. 

Cecil Bayless. Illinois. 

Marguerite Richert, North Carolina. 
Mary E. Mather. Oklahoma. 
Kathryn Moore, Canal Zone. 

Roy Cox, South Carolina. 

Flora E. M. Barger, Oregon. 

Okla Elstner, Pennsylvania. 
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Mellin’s 
Food 


is a guarantee of health and. 
happiness. By bringing strength 
and vigor to thousands of infants 
Mellin’s Food has for nearly fifty 
years established itself perma- 
nently in the confidence of its 
users. 
Write today for our book, 


“The Care and 
Feeding of Infants” 


Sent free on request. 
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THE HOME KINDERGARTEN. 


YOUR CHILDREN NEED PLAY AS MUCH AS THEY NEED 


FOOD. 


Talk to Mothers 
Helping Your Child to Listen 


“TP ITTLE Girl doesn’t mind me!” 
“Little Boy doesn’t pay any at- 
tention when I ask him to do something!”’ 

“I believe that my children are deaf!” 

The weary plaints ring from east to 
west, from pole to pole, from overseas. 

They are, very real, to-be-heeded mat - 
ters in child-training. The child who 
doesn’t mind his mother isn't going to 
mind the law when he grows up. He 
isn’t going to be morally, socially obe- 
dient. Being obedient in little - folk 
days is the big business of childhood. 
How are we going to help children to be 
obedient? 

The average child is deaf. He ought 
to be deaf to ‘Don't touch that; “Don’t 
make so much noise;”” ‘Don’t get your 
blouse dirty;” “Don’t break that,” and 
the rest of the grown-up commands that 
fll his days. He hears only those sounds 
and words that interest him. He is 
mentally deaf—just as we are to audi- 
tory Impressions that come to us over 
and over again. 

The bang of the subway train is not 
heard by the guard; the printer is deaf 
to the roar of the presses; the street child, 
snatching a second’s ball-play in the 
street, fails to hear the beat of the horse's 
hoots that almost kill him. So it is with 
the child who has had so many commands 
that he fails to heed them. 

But just as we start and are mentally 
“all cars” when we hear a beautiful 
snatch of music, a beloved voice, or the 
evening song of a wood thrush, so a child 
will listen and pay attention and obey 
a few just commands if he has been 
taught to listen to the beautiful sounds 
and voices in his environment. 


H “shall we teach children to listen? 
First. listen yourself. Do you hear 
all the voices of a Summer day, ranging 
in tone and degree from the whirr ef a 
bird’s wings to the rhythmic tap. tap of 
a horse's hoofs ona hard road? Can you 
determine, without seeing, the direction 
the bird is taking by the beat of his wings 
as he leaves his nest in your garden? 
Can you tell how far away the horse is 
by his resonant hoof ringing on the road 
pebbles? When you have leamed to 
listen, help your child to hear with you. 

A mother who believes that her chil- 
dren's ears and eyes are their souls’ doors 
takes “sound” tramps with her boy and 
girl in the Summer. These are short, 
quiet walks through the streets of the 
town or into the near-by ficlds, country- 
side and woods. On their return from 
one of these purposeful tramps, mother 
and children compare notes to determine 
how many sounds each has heard. 
Crickets, cicadas, different bird -notes, 
whirring wheels, street organs, dropping 
water, running water —all these melodi- 
ous sounds and countless othersare noted. 

The children have arranged a schedule 
of counts, making a kind of game of their 
walks. An unusual sound heard, such 
as a rare bird-song, the sound of wind 
singing in leaves or a strain of music 
issuing from some house passed in the 
walk counts ten. Ordinary, every-day 
sounds count five. The element of rival 
ry in the game makes it compelling, and 
the children have grown wonderfully 
alert in listening. 

“How do you connect this sound game 
with the children’s moral training in 
obedience?” I asked. 

“T don’t have to ‘connect’ at all,” my 
mother-friend explained. 

“T know that my children hear a great 
deal more than most boys and girls. I 
am sure that they listen intelligently. 
The matter of their listening to me de- 
pends upon what I say. 5o I try never 
to give an unnecessary command. I 
let little things slip by unnoticed and I 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


weigh my ‘don'ts’ carefully in the bal- 
ance. When I say don’t or do. T mean 
to be obeyed and I am.” 

The baby and kindergarten child may 
be taught to listen as the Italian babies 
are being taught. Part of the Mon- 
tessori material consists of wooden re- 
ceptacles, cut in bottle shape, sealed and 
filled with different kinds of rattling 
objects: pebbles, shot and small seeds. 
These are used to train a child’s sense of 
hearing. The directress places them in 
a row, allows the child to shake them, 
rattle fashion. then blindfolds the child 
and leads him to try and tell which she 
gives him. 

We all know the dehght of the baby 
in his rattle. Why have we never given 
our babies different kinds of rattles— 
rattles with different sounds—to help 
them tn learning how to listen? 

Any mother may carry out this sound- 
training at home by using a scries of 
empty bottles as these wooden bottles 
are used by Dr. Montessori. Children 
are always fascinated by bottles; using 
them for scnse-training makes an other- 
wise aimless play educational. Let the 
baby tilla set of bottles with dricd peas, 
beans, small pebbles, tiny shells, coarse 
sand or any small objects. 

The cork is then inserted firmly so that 
It can not be removed. Then ‘dress up” 
the bottles by fitting them into close-ft- 
ting colored cambric bags: red. orange, 
yellow, green, blue and violet if these 
rainbow colors are available. The cork 
may have a grotesque little face inked 
on, and these doll-rattles should have a 
box in which they are kept for very 
special play. 

They may be used as are the weoden 
“rattles” of Dr. Montessori, but in the 
case of this set of home rattles the very 
young child is able to combine color and 
sound-training as she says, blindfolded: 

“You shook the red bottle,”’ or, “the 
blue,” or, “the purple one.” 

The child who has learned to listen is 
not only better off morally than the child 
who is deaf to tones. but he is infinitely 
more happy. Your child's Summer will 
be richer than any of his other Summers 
if he is able to hear the fine, cheerful note 
of a cricket shrilling above a jargon of 
other sounds; if he has the power to sit 
quietly in the grass. listening, senses 
alert, for the cricket's voice. 

Help your child to hear the Summer 
and build his integrity and his joy at the 
same time. 


Kindergarten Busy-ness 
Picture-Sewing 


HY all children love holes so is one 

of the riddles of the Sphinx, but the 
fact remains that they do. They love 
to punch little round holes in paper, to 
dig rows of holes in the sand at the beach, 
to make finger-holes in their play-room 
clay. This instinctive child-liking for 
holes is utilized in the kindergarten 
occupation of sewing. Through sewing 
up and down through a series of coarsely 
punched holes in cardboard with heavy, 
bright-colored worsted, children find 


MAY WE HELP YOU TO HELP THE CHILDREN PLAY? 


hand-training and learn to see outlines of 
objects. 

The materials for this Kindergarter 
sewing, which is a form of play-work ¢. 
pecially adapted to outdoor use, are exsii 
available. The mother will need to pry: 
vide herself with several skeins of COAT 
colored worsted or yarn in the prevailing 
colors of fruits and flowers. A sei, 
each of red, blue, yellow, green and brown 
will prove satisfactory. Blunt-pointed 
needles, a pair of kindergarten scissors 
and a number of picture sewing-cards 
complete the outfit. 

These cards may be found at a kinder. 
garten supply shop, ready perforated ir 
picture designs for sewing, or they can be 
made at home. If they are bought 
ready perforated, great care should lr 
exercised by the mother in selecting thox 
scwing-cards that are perforated with 
Jarge holes. Those sewing-cards jy 
which the holes are only pricked resu} 
in cye-strain for the child who sews the 
pictures. Those with large punched holes 
are casy to sew and really educational, 


O MAKE these picture sewing-cards 
at home, use rather large square 
cards that may be found in packags 
among kindergarten supplies. Select « 
picture design that is simple in outline: 
a circle, an apple, a potato, a simple vas. 
the fat pussy from the child’s nursery 
book, a tulip. a round clock-face, a leai 
—in fact ay well-known object that wil 
interest a child because it is part of his 
out-ol-door or indoor life. 

Transfer this design to the center «i 
the card and, laying it down on a few 
thicknesses of flannel or felt, perforate 
large holes with an awl or stiletto in the 
outline, at distances of a quarter inck. 
A child of five and a half or six years wil! 
be able to do this drawing and perfora- 
ting himself, which will add much to his 
Interest in the occupation. 

The card ready, the actual picture 
sewing begins. To determine the length 
of worsted to be used in doing our pic- 
ture outline, that little arms may nv! 
ache with a too-long thread or the sewing 
be spoiled with a too-short one. measure 
twice and one half the length of the pir- 
ture outline. The sewing is done by 
putting the needle down through one 
hole and up through another until the 
picture outline is completed. and then 
going over the outline again, filling in the 
spaces that remain between the frst 
stitches. The fastening of the worsted 
is done, of course. on the wrong side o 
the card. 

In doing kindergarten sewing as well 
as in accomplishing any other form ¢! 
child craft-work the play is more edu- 
cational if the child does as much a: 
possible of the occupation himself. Help 
little fingers to measure the length ol 
worsted necessary for each card, to thread 
the needles, to fasten the worsted wher 
all the sewing is accomplished. The 
coarse needles used for this sewing have 
large eyes and may be easily threaded. 
Through this play a child begins te 
learn the right use of a needle, and it wif 
be an easy step from this cardboari 
sewing to taking practise stitches with 
crewel on canvas and then on finer mi- 
terials. 

Let the baby select his own colors for 
each picture. A strong cardboard bos 
may hold the sewing-cards, perforate 
for use, while the many colored skeits 
of worsted may fill a basket. The pleas- 
ure that is the child's in seeing this mass 
of color, in feeling of it and selecting 
scarlet for sewing his apple picture. 
orange for doing a pumpkin outline, 
green for a leaf, and gray for his puss 
sewing-card, will be itself educational. 

But for the child’s own good, i! nol ler 
yours, keep carefully his handwork. 
satisfactory way to keep these sewile: 
cards is to mount them in scrap-books. 
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OUR COUNCILING MOTHERS 


Note: —The iuterest that our DELINEATOR mothers are taking in the great problem of the 


home education of little children makes us very happy. 
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CHILD-TRAINING 


Q 
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The many suggestions they are making 


are helping us very much. Wil you not tell us about your child and your methods of 


preparing him for school al home? 


We want lo have vou write to us. 


Yddress your letters care The Counciling Mothers Department, THe DELINEATOR. 


One of Our Montessori woe 
Mothers gon 
HAVE three little a 
sons Who are be- er 


ginning their education 
at home. The oldest 
of the boys is cight years 
old and has had no teach- 
er so far except his 
mother. Lately I have 
been reading a great deal 
about the Montessori 
methods of developing a 
child’s brain by means 
of sense training and it 
has been most interest- 
ing to me. 
the ideas are not all new. A great move- 
ment along any line always grows out of 
the creations of many minds. They 
gather as they grow until they blossom 
in some creative mind that has also the 
sense of order. 

Mothers have found many ingenious 
methods for developing the child through 
its daily activities and if we all had more 
time to exchange ideas the profit would 
be great to us all. The emphasis that 
Montessori puts upon the development 
of the sense of touch has opened up to 
my mind a fascinating field of observa- 
tion. 

] have for a number of years played a 
little game with my children, using the 
ordinary alphabet blocks and closing our 
eyes and feeling the letters in order to 
distinguish them. Usually one child 
sits with closed eyes and feels the block 
that is handed to him while the others 
watch with fascinated interest to see if 
he will guess right. As much in one way 
is gained by the eager observer as by the 
player. 

My children learned the letters of the 
alphabet in this way and none of them 
had to be consciously taught. I also 
have invented all sorts of games about 
the sounds of letters until they learn to 
read without realizing it. My _ boy, 
though, does not write well and I was 
so interested in the results claimed for 
the Montessori method of tea hing to 
write that I got the catalogue of the set 
of didactic toys used in these schools 
and looked it over carefully—it is full 
of suggestions. 


HE alphabet cards with the raised 

letters, capitals, small letters and 
script tempted me because I felt the most 
need of these in my particular work. | 
did not feel able to get the whole set of 
toys and made a lot of inquiries about 
such cards and could not find any. | 
had an idea that if a child should learn 
to trace the outline of a script letter with 
the delicate nerves in his fingers’ ends he 
would not forget it or struggle over it so 
in writing. ‘The eye needs the hand as 
much as the hand needs the eye. I wor- 
ried because I was not able to ‘supply 
this seeming lack just at the moment 
when I felt my children needed it. 

Just when | decided that it was foolish 
to worry, I had an idea, and the idea has 
been so valuable to me that I feel like 
passing iton. I have a little work-table 
for my children and in order that they 
may use modeling clay I have covered 
it with oilcloth. I was working with 
them in clay one day when the idea came 
tome. I rolled the clay into little round 
strips a little larger than a bodkin and 
not quite so large as a lead-pencil. Using 
these long strips I formed letters. 

I first made capitals about two and 
one-half or three inches high, then small 
letters in proportion. The script letters 
I made in about this same proportion. 
The clay is soft and very pliable and the 
letters are easily formed. If you use the 
different colors they are very pretty and 
attractive. I first made the children’s 
names and placed them evenly on the 
table and then let each child close his 


Of course, renee 


eyes and trace the letters 

by the sense of touch. 

. The children soon learned 

> to form the letters beau- 

tifully themselves and the 

writing problem = solved 
itself. 

We have had no end of 
fun making our own 
raised letters out of the 
clay. When we tire of 
that sort of work we take 
the letters up and _ roll 
them again and make 
pigs or baby chickens out 
of the clay. A child feels 

=e a more personal relation- 
ship to a letter or symbol that he can 
make and unmake than to one that 
some one clse has made. I hope this 
suggestion will be worth something to 
some other busy mother who feels the 
need of apparatus for teaching reading 
and writing at home. 
Mrs. J. R. M., Texas. 


Are We Beginning School Too Early? 


Y LITTLE boy of six years started 

in the first grade last August and 
has not been doing very well in his studies, 
especially in the ‘number work and read- 
ing.”” We have no kindergarten here, 
and last week when he had a cold I kept 
him home. I inquired what his class 
was doing in school and tried to help him. 
They were doing combinations of ten, such 
as 44 6=-? and 10:=8-; 2) His’ brain 
scemed unable to understand the ab- 
stract idea although, if I asked him, 
‘four boys and six boys make how many 
boys,” he understood. I tried pegs and 
marbles, etc., and would think he had 
grasped what the example asked him to 
do, but the next day it was as if he had 
never heard of it. All this, too, after 
drilling since August on the same kind of 
work! In reading, it was just the same. 
Phere were only a very few words he 
really knew. 

I wonder if you could help me to know 
how to help him at home. His teacher 
thinks he can not pass into the second 
grade and it Seems foolish LO drill him O}) 
work that he can not understand and in 


al schoolroom whe re forty other childre nN 


make the air bad in spite of ventilating 
measures, if he has just got to do it all 
Cl gall 
Ni RS. HH: Massachusetts. 
We mlb SO clad th il \Irs a Wrote lé 
about her problem with the little boy’s read- 
ing and number work. She must not wort 
in the least about him We have wn ol 
sO man} Instances just CVE tly like this One. 
in which children didn’t begin to do abstract 


thinking until a bit later—at seven or eight 
years perhaps and sO seem not to vel along 
well in school, because they are thinking all 
the time about l/r7ii¢ Instead of ide . 

The best plan will be to find Out [rom the 
little boy "s teacher just exac tly the words he 
is to Jearn and the number combinations. 
Chen tr\ and teach him these at home by 
menuins ol obje LS. (One can cut out colored 
pictures to illustrate each word; print the 
word in large letters on a number of cards 
and let the little boy play a word game. put 
ting the words under the pictures. A box 
of letters will help him, too. After he has 
learned the words that go under each pic- 
ture, help him to spell them and put the 
right combinations of letters under the right 
picture. 

It is surprising how quickly a child will 
begin to read by this method. Another 
rood method of teaching is to use picture- 
books that have raised letters or words. 
Teach the little boy to recognize the words 
and letters by feeling them. Then let him 
try and tell you what the words are, blind- 
folded, just by his sense of touch. 

To help a child with number work use 
spools, shells, pretty stones, kindergarten 
beads, small blocks or a kindergarten peg 
board to work out every number combina- 
tion. If it is necessary, take a child out of 
school and let him stay out of doors a good 
deal, studying with mother for an hour or so 
every morning. 


‘The 
Vest 
Pocket 


ODAK 


Literally small enough to go into — 
pocket (or a lady’s handbag) —big enough to 


bring home all outdoors—a miniature In size, 
but lacking nothing of Kodak efficiency oT 


simplicity. 








Has Kodak Ball Bearing shutter with iris diaphragm stops, menis- 
cus achromatic lens, Autotime scale and brilliant reversible finder. 
Loads in daylight with Kodak film cartridges for eight exposures. 
A fixed focus makes it always ready for quick work. [Lustrous black 
metal finish. 
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Price, $6.°° | 


Catalogue at your dealers, or on request. Free. 


EASTMAN KODAKCO.,RocuesTeR,N.Y.,TAcKodakCi. 


Pictures, 156 x 232 inches. 
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You who know the Rubens shirt—please help 
us tell others about it. 


‘Tell its convenience, its absolute comfort. 

Tell how snugly it fts—how it goes on like 
jacket. No open laps, no buttons. 

‘Tell how its snugness—its double-thickness in 
front—wards oft coughs and colds. 

A million mothers know this—but there are 
other millions whose babies are not half so well 
protected. Please tell them. 
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“ i r Rubens Shirts and be sure that A 
This Abel appear on the front [his shirt , 
: ~—" » Stk 1S ith-Lithy 
Bees _our-Invention, and this whole factory js a os 
Its right production Don't be misled by a, rat. Of 





on a garment so important 
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3 hh FOr Any. age irom birth. Made in cotton, woo] . 
and silk Also in merino (half wool), Also in silk nd 
wool Prices run from 25 cents up , ae 
Sold bh } o \ . 
rm oe t by dr\ goods store s, or sold aire t where rat i] 
ers can't supply Ask us for pictures : 


- sizes and pri es, 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 6 N. Market St.. 


No Buttons 
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A shoe that balances the child’s body 


properly, promotes shapely toot growth 

strengthens arch and ankle. Prevents 
many, and relieves most, root. ailments 
common to childhood, including weak 
rch and ‘* Flat-Foot.*’ 
Coward Arch Support Shoe and 
Heel made by James 58 Coward 


me r Men 
For Children, Women and ae ar 
Send for Catalogue. Mail Orders Filag 
‘ ; Sold Nowhere Else 


JAMES S. COWARD 


near Warren St ' 









Coward Extension 


years 


for over 30 




















264-274 Greenwich St 
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YOUR OWN PAGES, CHILDREN . 





BOY KNIGHTS’ 


NOTE: 


1: Do vou want to be a Boy Knight? 
organized and conducted solely lo give boys good times outdoors and in. 


PAGE 


THE DELINEATOR has a great big club 


You will enjoy il. 


Write to Sir Launcelot, care of THE DELINEATOR, for particulars. 


“In Union There is 
Strength” 


HAVE your letter 
with the list of 
Minnesota 
chapters, and since 
then have written 
each secretary a three- 
Page letter. The 
Kenyon Chapter has 
already replied. I 
haven’t forgotten my 
plan for ‘tunion,” but 
I begin to realize the 
Immensity of it. In this State we are ma- 
king headway, and as all the chapters are 
within a hundred miles of Kenyon—the 
central one—I hope we may some day 
have a State meeting. and form a Min- 
nesota “Grand Councii.”” At least, I will 
do my part, and I have the assurance of 
the Kenyon boys that thev will do theirs. 
some of the chapters are so far away 
trom the central one that they will have 
to be members by correspondence only. 
Please send me a list of ull the Minne- 
sota chapters, because my hands aren't 
full vet. and as long as it is for the B. K. 
R. T. Pil do it. We are all more en- 
thused since we know such splendid 
Knights. My brother Lawrence would 
like the names of all Kmghts in Wiscon- 
sin, and he will do the best he can with 
that State. Wespend part of the year on 
our farm in Wisconsin. and who knows 
but what there may be some Knights 

living very near us? 

Haroup W. C., Minnesota. 


"TUS Club has our heartiest. congratu- 

lations! We want enterprising boys, 
and those who are willing to work for the 
Club. Another of Harold's letters telly me 
that they have becor.e quite well acquainted 
with Knights in other towns, and a letter 
from the Kenyon boys speaks in the highest 
terms possible of Harold and his scheme. 
For my part T think it a great idea, and it 
has my best wishes for the future success of 
the “Union.” 


Do You Want an “Auto Air-ship” Too? 
| RECEIVED the pin for the new 


member. We are now in need of two 
for Earl and Alton, who have been pro- 
moted. Will you please Iet me have 
these? 

The Delair boys did not play us last 
Saturday because thetr catcher was sick, 
but we hope to play them shortly, and 
then Vil send you the score. 

We were so glad to have vou tell us 
how to make the “auto air-ship.” I 
have drawn a diagram of it from your 
description, and the boys are going to 
start making it al once. ; 

CLARENCE S.. New Jersey. 


CANT vou send me, Just as Clarence did, 

? the names of some new boys and those 
who have been promoted? IT have the pins 
and buttons waiting here for vou, and I'm 
just as anxious as can be to put them in 
vour hands. 

And wouldn't vou like to have an “auto 
air-ship’ this Summer? Any number of my 
boys are making them and it is not only 
fun, but a nice way to make a little extra 
money to put in the treasury, Your friends 
who do not belong will want a ride, and when 
they see how nicely it runs they will ask to 
join the club so that they can have the privi- 
lege of using it whenever they choose, and 
help in erecting some other things I shall be 
so glad to tell you about if you will just ask 
me about them in your next letter. 


What is Your Motto, Boys? 

HE club is progressing splendidly. 

We admitted five candidates for 
Pagchood last week and there are more 
to join next week. Our membership is 
now over twenty. but the average at- 
tendance is about fifteen. We rented a 
room in which to hold our meetings, and 
have a stove, chairs, table and shelves in 
it. We also have some books, a pair of 
boxing-gloves donated by one of the 





members, and some 
games for the boys to 
play while the other 
boys are boxing. 

We have chosen a 
motto —*‘Be_ prepar- 
ed."’. Don’t you think 
it’s a good one? 

DELMER S.. 
Michigan. 


NDEED your motto 

is a fine one, and [ 
know you are going to 
do it and the B. K.R. T. 
credit. I am proud to have such splendid, 
manly boys in the Club and I am certain 
when all your members know of the club- 
room where they may have such good times, 
they will be sure to attend meetings, making 
your average over twenty instead of over 
hiteen. 

I have some games here, waiting for my 
Boy Knights to ask me for them, and I am 
sure vou would like to add them to the col- 
lection you already have. 


Here is a Game for All My Boys to Try 


IRST of all I want to thank you 

for the start you gave us. We 
have good news—Wwe have admitted a new 
member, and two more have promised 
to join next week. We have started a 
circulating library for the members of 
the Club, and also a stamp collection. 
All the boys are helping out: we have quite 
a number of books and about forty-eight 
stamps. 

We are going to have a gume of punch- 
ball next week, with another team. We 
will tell you the result in the next letter. 
Just now our boys are training hard. 
because we want to win the game. Ul 
tell you about the game now, because it is 
quite possible some of vour other Knights 
would like to start a punch-ball team this 
season. The game is plaved very much 
like baseball, only vou use a soft ball in- 
stead of the regular baseball. and vou hit 
iH owith your hand instead of with a bat. 
The game is great—almost as much fun 
as baseball. Jor x O., New York. 


We ALL thank John. don’t we boys, for 
telling us about his punch-ball game? 
New games are always welcome. especially 
those we can plas in the great out-of-doors. 
Iosent John some stamps to add to his 
collection, THave vou such a collection also? 
If you have. Bow Knights. write me about it 
and Pll send vou some. It's very interesting 
to keep stamps, and instructive too. T won- 
der if any of my boys know exactly how many 
different’ kinds of postage stamps Uncle 
Sam issues? Jt seems to me that almost 
every day a stamp comes to me that T had 
not known before. 

Why not begin vour collection to-day. and 
sce how quickly vou can get a complete 
line of American and foreign stamps. Get 
some other Knight to start at the same time 
suv Vou can trade duplicates. 


News from Our Los-Cabin Boys 


TFINK I have already told you that 

we have a “log cabin." It is sit- 
uated in a pine grove. and we are fur- 
nished with the best music the birds can 
sing. Our club is growing rapidly. Of 
course. 1 could be much larger. but we 
strictly adhere to the rule “open to boys 
of good character.” We have a dummy 
now and will begin “First Aid to the 
Injured” at once. The Knights are all 
very much in favor of this practise. 
which was introduced by Sir Brune. 

Frep B., Indiana. 


I WONDER how many other bovs are 

practising “First Aid to the Injured"? 
If it is not of benefit to vou just now it will be 
later on when vou go out into the world to 
make your own living. If vou can’t secure 
a dummy, surely one of the boys will be 
willing to allow you to practise on him. or 
the boys might take turns in doing this, 
One never knows when he will witness some 
disaster, and bravery without a knowledge 
of exactly what to do doesn’t amount to so 
very much does it? 
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The Stunning 
Summer Issue 


Now Ready 


A beautiful 


number! It 
displays every 
dainty, sum- 
mery thing a 
woman can 
possibly need. 


Draperies? Yes, 
lots and lots of 
them. 


Allthenewdraped 
effects are shown 
in profusion. De- 
signs in hundreds 
and hundreds for 
ladies, misses, girls 


and children. 


Any Butterick 
Pattern FREE 


with your copy of 


“ Butterick 
Fashions 


25C (including FREE Pattern) 
(By mail 35c) 


Of any Butterick Agent or 
direct from the Publishers 


The Butterick Publishing Co. 
Batterick Building, 


New York 
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“Since I've been wearing the 
Cumfy-Cut Vest, I've never been 
bothered with slipping straps.” 
After the ordinary kind, the 


‘saluxury. The “Can't-Shp" shoulder straps (patented 
January 19, 1909) are the tesult of the method cf knitting 
—the straps are “set in’ toward the centre, so that they 
always ne to the shoulder. It is impossible for them 


to shp or fall off. ; _— 

Delightfully light, elasic and form fitting, and dainuly 
tnmmed, Ask your dealer. Insist on seeing the Cumty- 
Cut label, 


Don't be satished with the ordinary “etrap-dipping 
kind, when you can get the Cumfy-Cut for the same 
price. 15c, 25e, 50 upwards. ae 

Cumfy-Cut Union Suits also have the “Cant-Shy 
Straps in addition to other improved features, 


Send a Postcard, giving dealer's namie, 


for illustrated folder. 


BOYCE, WHEELER & BOYCE 
356 Broadway : = : = New York 
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Bargai 
DRESS 01116, Charm- Zz <: 
ny tailor made m< del 
outache t ili 
Spanish shiel« 
All linen 
Combination colors 
Price $2.10. J stk? 
WAIST L008. Hand K 
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Price 95 cents. = | 
299 ty to 4 
SKIRT A222. Sty! P | 
‘ reaqd { Slip-on * 5 aad 
heavy ~ ' ; 


linene skirt 


In white and tan. 
Price $1.10. 
Dress O1116 lh r7 of 
Only $2.10 fonth ‘ } kirt A 
Samuel Roseff, 1135 Broadway, New York City, N. Y 
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DEME 


GREASEL 


The Ideal 
Summer Cream 
For Automobilists 
and those who expose 
themselves to sun, 
heat, wind and dust. 
Will not grow hair. 


Snow White and 
Honestly Pure 
Samp leg Oni ri Otte : f 


THE DeMERIDOR CO., 
2 Johnes St., 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


A MILLION 
-AMERICAN WOMEN. 





For Her Graduation 
or Confirmation 


Send a 2c Stamp 


and we’ll mail you a beautifully illus- 
trated eight-page Folder showing the 
newest and smartest Graduation and 
Confirmation dresses. 


Over 50 separ- 
ate hgures. 


Over 100 illustrations! 
Please send promptly enclosing a 2c 
stamp to 


The Butterick Publishing Company 
Butterick Building New York 





you STAMME 
You 

Send for my 200-page book with Free Trial Lesson 
explaining methods for Home Treatment. Estal 


lished 18 years. Reputation world-wide. 
G. A. LEWIS, 157 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich 














NEW RUGS 


OLD CARPETS 


N.Y. RUG CO. 65 EAST 59™ ST.NY 
WRire FoF BOOKLET 


Shabby Tan Shoes Are Unnecessary 


If your children knock the finish off the toes of their tan shoes, they can 
be made to look nearly as good as new with REPRUS. Agents wanted. 


@E0. J. KELLY CO., 514 Washington 8t., Lynn, Mass. 
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YOUR OWN PAGES, CHILDREN 


OUR JENNY WREN CORNER 


HAPPY SEWING-NEWS 


NOTE— Do you know about the Jenny Wren Club of Tue DELINEATOR? Jt aims, first of 


all, io teach its members how to sew; but it helps to give them such good limes, loo. 
has thousands of members now, and it wants YOU lo join. 


Tue DELINEATOR, for particulars. 


Such a Big Doll-Family! 


DON’T think I 

have told you, dear 
Miss Heath, what our 
club is doing now. My 
mother gave the club six 
dolls and we are going to 
give the dolls to a chil- 
dren’s home. We have 
them almost dressed. 
We expect to finish their 
clothes by Saturday. 
ANNA M., Long Island. 


How we all would have Joved to peep into 
Anna’s little doll-dressmaking shop while 
those six dear dollies were waiting to have 
their going-away clothes made! Such a 
merry confusion as there must have been: 
shiny scissors snipping crisp white cloth and 
crinkly silk and soft flannel; dolls’ patterns 
and dolls’ style-sheets lying about every- 
where; busy needles flying and Golden Locks, 
Blue Eyes, Pink Cheeks and the rest of their 
French doll highnesses waiting for their 
frocks and coats and bonnets. And just 
fancy the pleasure of the children to whom 
the dolls go! We love Anna’s letter. We 
couldn’t help giving it to all the other Wrens. 


Another Prize-Winning Wren 


RECEIVED your letter and card. 

Thank you for them both. Did 
you think I had forgotten you? I have 
been a busy Wren. I made my dolly a 
dress like the pattern you sent me, and 
for the County Fair I made a Kensington 
bag and an eyelet doily, some crocheting 
and also a specimen of hemming. I won 
first prize on all except my doily. This 
was in Class K, for girls under fifteen. 
For the Junior Class I made an apron, 
hand-work; a machine-made apron, a 
crocheted bag, specimen patching and six 
buttonholes. I won first prize on ma- 
chine-made apron, first on bag, first on 
patching, and fourth on _ buttonholes. 
Don’t you think that was pretty good 
for one little Jenny Wren who sews all 
by herself? 

RutH P., Nebraska. 


Indeed we do! If Ruth, who lives ever 
so far away from other girls her own age, is 
able to learn how to do such beautiful sewing, 
how much the other Jenny Wrens all over the 
country, who can work together and so help 
each other, ought to accomplish! 


Helping the District Nurse 


O YOU think that the Jenny Wrens 

of our club have gonetosleep? No, 

indeed. At our second meeting we de- 

cided that we would help out the district 

nurse, as she is asking for $300 more to 

do the needed work of nursing the poor 
in the town. 

Since then, with our dues, we have 
bought dusters, handkerchiefs, bags, 
aprons, dish-towels, sachets, pin-balls, 
jabots. Of course we got the material 
and made them. We hemstitched the 
handkerchiefs, feather-stitched dusters, 
embroidered bags, etc. We had the sale 
(candy also) Wednesday evening, March 
27th, and made $20.01. Now we feel 
that we have helped the nurse enough, 
and we are going to have a meeting to- 
night after school and are going to vote 
and see how many are in favor of sup- 
porting a bed in the Beverly Hospital. 

The night of our sale everybody said 
we looked very well. We were all dressed 
in white with pink, with a pink crépe 
paper bow and on each a dear little Jenny 
Wren pin; the dearest club-pin in the 
world, now, isn’t it? 

Mrs. C., one of the members’ mothers, 
told our audience what the Club was 
and all about it. 

Ruts S., Massachusetts. 


Ruth and the other little girls in her Jenny 
Wren Club are just in their very first teens. 
Although the club has been organized only 
a short time it has met regularly, a great deal 
of sewing has been accomplished, and the 
girls are taking an important part in the 





The Club 
Write to Catherine Heath, care of 


charitable work of the 
town. This club is a 
model for all of us. 


Some Very Business- 
like Wrens 


REPORT for three 
months to date: 
Received for dues, 
$1.84; received for sale 
of articles, $3.35; total, 
$5.19. Expenses for 
three months, $3.08; 
balance, $2.23. 
We admitted three new members in 
our club: Janet, Lucretia and Louise. 
Two of these members do not know how 
to sew, but we are going to teach them. 
We sent one dollar to Mount Hope 
Home in Boston to the aid of little chil- 
dren. We are going to make rompers No. 
5338 and give them to some home. We 
are dressing dolls, too. Besides our regu- 
lar work, we make iron-holders. Mrs. 
D., our directress, bought us the Butter- 
ick Pattern and Embroidery Book. The 
girls show much interest in their work, 
LoretrE B., Massachusetts. 


Having a definite plan of work always 
helps, does it not? Lorette and the other 
little girls in this Jenny Wren Club are real 
little business women. They hold meetings 
regularly. They have a regular time in the 
year for electing new officers. They do cer- 
tain kinds of sewing until they perfect them- 
selves in it and then they learn a new kind. 
Lorette’s letter has another bit of inspira- 
tion for all the rest of us. Why don’t we 
make rompers, too? 


Having Fun Helps Work, Does it Not? | 


OUR Jenny Wren Club is getting 
along nicely. We had a picnic re- 
cently at a spring near Pattie’s home. 
All the members were present but three, 
and several visitors. There were sixteen 
present. 

We arrived on the picnic grounds 
about two o’clock and played games 
until five o’clock. A cloth was spread 
on the ground to serve as a table. We 
had plenty to eat and some left, which 
was packed in the baskets and set under 
a tree, while we played until it was time 
to go home. About half an hour after 
supper some one went to the baskets and 
found a cow helping herself. She had 
eaten some cake, candy and several other 
things. 

WILHELMINA W., North Carolina. 


We wonder what games Wilhelmina 
played at her picnic. Would it not be fun 
to plan Jenny Wren picnics this Summer at 
which sewing games are played? Here are 
a few merry old games that may be played: 
Button, Button, Who’s Got the Button? 
Hide the Thimble and Thread the Needle. 
Thimble biscuits and ribbon cake and straw- 
berries that look just like emery bags may 
tuck themselves away in the lunch-basket. 
What a real sewing picnic this would be! 


Good Resolutions! 


WE HELD a Good Resolution meet- 

ing recently. We have decided to 
try and keep all the resolutions that we 
made. We all have sewing-bags to carry 
our work to and from meetings. 


Ciara G., Ohio, 


Clara did not tell us what those good reso- 
lutions were, but may we guess? Even if 
we do not guess night, perhaps our Jenny 
ve ae will help some other club 

e will make one dress f - 
ee ss for ourselves this 

We will not miss a sing] 
meeting. sical 

We will read over again Mr. Dj ; 
ay of Jenny Wren. : ance 
ae e will sew out-of-doors as much as we 
We will write to Miss Heath 
because she is interested in all our ate een, 

If you keep these good resolves, girls, your 


Summer will be one of th i 
aaa e happiest that you 
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im seline 


When the nerves are 
on edge and the head 
throbs with pam, try 


It is a scientific blend- 
ing of Menthol and, 
Pure Vaseline, and to 
brings sure relie 
from nervous and | 
neuralgic pains. Widely 
recommended by phys- | 

‘cians, and widely used ! 

» by nurses. 

\ Be sure the Chesebrough | 


, name is on the label. No 
other is genuine. 


u Write for Booklet 


_ CHESEBROUGH MFG. CQO. 
(Consohdated) 


2 State Street 


the soothing influ. | 
' ence of Mentholated 
Vaseline. | 
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“Soft Spots” 


Pneumatic 


Heel Cushions 


avinaih make walking a joy— 
\ PNEUMATIC Héts Cosmos iv 
ye ee Rive a spring to your 
: “= Step and a graceful 
uoyant Carriage. ‘They take away 
the jar when walking, rest the body 
When standing, and relieve the nerv- 
Ous system. The rubber globules are air 
chambers hermetically sealed 
Soft Spots’’ 
shoe. If not at 
and his name. 




















are easily adjusted in any 
your dealer's, send us 25¢ 
Also state size of shoe 


**Soft Spots’’ 
Combined 
H ee I an d 
Arch Cush- 
ions take the 

place of the 

old steel 

arches-weigh 
but half-self. 
conforming— 
comfortable 
from the start. 


Only $1.00 
Essex Rubb 


New York Office, 
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CORSET 


kind - 
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€ a normal appearance, 
ward . 
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Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat Off 


| 
On a corset garter, you can be sure | 
‘ 


the garter web will 

out-last the corset | 
ese? dikes L 
EVERLASTIK is woven by a special 
process (patent applied for), so that | 
the rubber strands can never slip and 


leave the fabric ‘“dead.’” Tt retains its 
elasticity under all conditions. Ask 
fj} for EVERLASTIK garters on your 
+ corsets. Demand EVERLASTIK hose | 
'} supporters. Buy EVERLASTIK by the 
f} yard. It will out-wear several garters 
| made of any other kind of web. The 
name EVERLASTIK is stamped on the 
hack of every piece of the oenuine, 

[f not at your dealer's, write us and 

we will see that you are supplied. 
{dopted by Benjamin & Johnes, Ottenheimer & 
Wel Co. and other lar ge corsel manufacturers 


HUB GORE MAKERS, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1884 


= See 
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THE DeLONG HOOK and EYE CO. 


Anew-fashioned hook, to be 
sewed on in the old-fashion- 
ed way. The NUB holds 
the threads in position, and 
prevents them from slipping 
and loosening. Ve 


ai 2 
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_ TRAOE MARS 
REG YS PAT OFF, 
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2 dent, com ‘ortable to wear, 
4 sand are casily ¢ . 
50c each . 
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q write dE STORK CO. 
 pept. 2-G Boston, aed 
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THE GOOD-NATURED GERANIUM 


By Edith Wyatt 


A HUNDRED scarlet gcraniums once 
bloomed in a row under the glitter- 
ing roof of a large greenhouse. 


They knew nothing at all except that _ 
they must always try to be as scarlet and © 


green and branching, and as brave and 
good-natured, as possible. This was the 
only way they had of being happy. 

The plank bordering their bed had 
grown in a forest; and he used to tell 
them long stories about a great blue sea 


of air, reaching all around, and up as far . 


as you could see. At night it turned 
black and stars sparkled in it. Grass and 
all kinds of trees and flowers grew in this 
place, which was called outdoors. 

The geraniums often dreamed with 
longing of outdoors, and one morning 
when one of them was put in a pot and 
taken away they all envied him. 

But, after all, he was not put out under 
the blue sea of air. He was put instead 
under the white curtains of a window in 
a library. 

The other things in the library reccived 
him rather stiffly. “He is different from 
the rest of us,”’ said an ivory paper-cut- 
ter. “He is too conspicuous, standing 
up as he does for the world to see him. 
A true gentleman should always make 
himself just as flat as possible.”’ 

‘You are right, my dear,” said the tall 
old grandfather clock hoarsely. 

“Besides,” said the paper-cutter, “‘he 
is in such bad form. One may at least 
demand that the sides should be perfectly 
straight,” and she looked complacently 
along her own level lines. 

“You are perfectly right,” said the 
grandfather clock. 

The curtains drooped more closcly 
about the geranium so that he might not 
hear what was said about him. They 
were a kindly old pair, but as they lived 
on the edge of the room, and hardly ever 
went into company on account of sheer 
attachment to their home, none of the 
rest of the furniture paid much attention 
to them. 

A paper-weight broke the silence by 
clearing his throat heavily. He was in 
the shape of a crab of solid lead. He 
could move in no direction except back- 
ward; but because of his ability to keep 
almost everything else down he was 
greatly admired, and the whole room 
now listened closely to him. 


A STOUT young rocking-chair leaned 
over so far that she lost her balance 
and tripped on one of the rugs humping 
themselves rapidly toward the table where 
the paper-weight sat. A refined Morris- 
chair crossed his legs, leaning back and 
regarding the scene through his eye-glass. 
The curtains blew forward a little. The 
geranium looked out with interest at all 
the furniture and bric-a-brac assembling 
about the table where the paper-weight 
stood with one claw in his vest. 

“My position in matters of taste,” 
said the paper-weight, “is this: I have 
none of these narrow prejudices about 
straight edges. But if we are to go back- 
ward, as every one must agree we all 
should, anything strange and new ought 
to be ignored.” 

All the library furniture murmured, 
“What dignity he has!’’ 

The poor geranium looked at the 
window-pane to hide his disappointment. 
He had hoped to have a delightful time 
in the library. But now it seemed he 
must be ignored. 

He blamed nobody. Often he thought 
with regret of the row of a hundred gera- 
niums, and of the greenhouse where he 
had learned that he must try to be as 
brave and good-humored and scarlet and 

een and branching as possible, and 
wished that he might do the thing he was 
born to do, and might make every one 
around him happy—and himself, too. 
But in the library the object was, not to 
do your own part and to be happy, but to 


Waiting to wed the young pair. 


Illustrations by Eugenie Wireman 





be important. So that all he could do 


was to dream of outdoors. 


lonely. 
A blotter, a motherly, soft-hearted 


creature, was very pleasant to the new 


geranium when she was not absorbed 
with other matters, and she brought a 


pack of playing-cards to see him. They 


were very easy-going, and did not object 
to the geranium's being new. Not long 





after the geranium met the cards, the 
queen of diamonds became engaged to a 
charming young king of clubs. 

Every one in the room was invited to 
the wedding. At midnight all the fur- 
niture and bric-a-brac gathered around 
the library table, or on top of it, leaving 
down the middle a long aisle, at the end 
of which a venerable thermometer stood 
Down 
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this aisle, as the clock struck twelve, the 
cards slid two by two with a graceful, 
gliding motion, in a beautiful procession, 
the kings with their gold crowns, ermine 
robes and carved scepters, the queens in 
their black velvet head-dresses and rich 
embossed mantles, red, yellow, blue and 
green, and all the rest of the pack in sim- 
ple but elegant court.costumes. 


He was very 


The geranium was delighted. He had 
entirely forgotten that he was not ; 
like the rest, when the Morris-chair said: 

“You are improving. You seem much 
narrower and harder than when | fry 
saw you. I like to encourage 
people, and I want to help you along by 
telling you that the really nice thing for 
you to do is to become a good, soft fone 
of gray. And a thing you must do is to 
stop this habit of growing. It is to 
crude.” 

One morning the owner of the library 
came in, and said to his wife: “Tha 
geranium is withering and fading here. 
Now that Spring has come, [ think ['I 
have it put out into the window-box | 
ordered to-day.” 

The geranium’s heart sank. Where 
was he going now, he wondered? What 
was a window-box? Was he to be shut 
up in it alone? That would be wore 
than standing the snubs of the paper- 
weight. 


UST then a knock sounded on the 

library door. “There is the gardener 

with the box, now,’ said the owner. 
‘“‘Come in.” 

The door opened, and a man walked 
in carrying a large green box planted 
with fresh flowers. 

White clusters of sweet alyssum fell in 
clouds over the edge. Behind were vel- 
vet pansies, purple and gold and black, 
and delicate sprays of heliotrope, and 
snarled, flaming nasturtium, and foliage 
plants with richly marked patterns, and 
trumpeting petunias with furry leaves. 
Above all the rest bloomed a great 
straight row of scarlet geraniums. 

Then the gardener took up the clay 
pot which held the geranium. He struck 
the bottom of it with the flat of his hand 
and ran his trowel around inside, and 
lifted out the géranium. Then he put 
the plant into the black mold of the win- 
dow-box, and patted down the earth, and 
sprinkled it with cold water. 

Then he pushed the whole box out 
between the curtains, and fastened it to 
the window-ledge outdoors. [t was a 
clear morning. There were the fields and 
fields of fresh blue crystal air, just as the 
plank in the greenhouse had said. Silver 
shoals of cloud floated in the distance. 

Here, now, the geranium lived hap- 
pily with his companions. Soon he was 
as tall as others in the row, and his clus- 
ters were as full and scarlet, and his 
branches as green. Often he told the 
other flowers stories of his life in the l- 
brary. Often he sent messages through 
the window to his old friends, the curtains 
and the blotter. Curiously enough, the 
geranium had now come to be rather 
admired in the library. 

One of the bound magazines—which 
have so much general information— said 
that he had learned that the common 
geranium was on the whole the best liked 
of all flowers. “It is said to be the gayest 
and hardiest of flowers, and the easiest 
to live with, and so it is warmly loved. 
I am glad our young acquaintance 1s 
doing so well.” oe 

“T am sorry he is not more grateful, 
said the paper-weight. . 

“Tsn’t he grateful?” said the curtains, 
doubtfully. : 

“I fear not,” said the paper-weight. 
“T helped him with good advice belore 
those flowers paid the least attention 10 
him, and he seems to have forgotten my 
encouragement completely, for he never 
remembers me in his messages. 

But when the curtains, quite annoyed 
with the paper-weight, repeated this 
remark to the geranium, he only laughed 

and sent the paper-weight his regards 
For he had been brought up to believe 
that he must always try to be as good- 
natured and brave and scarlet and green 
and branching as possible, as that is the 
only way of being happy. 
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You Are Invited to Share 


, ft tterick 
! in the 27 glorious prize-picking picnics to celebrate the a res ane 


Anniversary and the Tenth Ridgway Anniversary of Every 


$1000°°9 in Prizes 


One Thousand Dollars oa 
To Be Awarded Every Day 


First Contest May 15th—Another Every Business Day Until June 16th 
This is incomparably the most astonishingly liberal prize offer in all the ie a 7 
history of magazine publishing. VAS Zein : 
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many people had so many opportunities to win. 2 h os 
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Tremendous Total of $27,000 to Be 7. We Se 


Distributed in 27 Daily Contests 


Understand this clearly. There is to be a new contest every day. 

$1000 is offered to those from whom orders are received on May 15th. 
Another $1000 is offered to those whose orders arrive on May 16th. And 
another $1000 will be offered every business day thereafter (excepting May 30th), 
up to and including Monday, June 16th. 

Instead of the few dozen prizes generally offered, there are many hundreds 
of prizes to be won. Instead of trying for a whole month in order to win a 
prize, you have a chance to win a prize every day—27 prizes in a month. 

Instead of having to compete for the prizes with several thousands of other 
representatives, you compete only with the few living in towns the same size as 
yours, whose orders are received the same day as yours. 
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Here’s a chance to earn the money you 


You Can Compete Simply by Securing Three or <i" for ™ - 
r to get the money for your Summer 


More Subscriptions to The Delineator vacation 


Or to pay for art or musical studies. 
The contest is open to any one, anywhere, who is willing and able to join If you need a little extra money for 
the Helpmates, our organization of local subscription representatives, by secur- an apart 4 h ; 
ing a few np eh agen THE na ah sage and EveryBopy’s MaGazine. to be awarded. oer te 
Even though you have never before sent us any subscriptions, you can take 

part in this big jubilee prize-picking picnic by securing three or aoe subscrip- ACT QUICKLY 
tions, new or renewal, to THe DeLinearor, at $1.50 each. At least three 

DeELINEATOR subscriptions should be sent in each order. You get the usual on the coupon below, and we 
agents’ commission. The prizes offered are entirely in addition. You can  Youall particulars. But act quick 
compete any day during the contest, and as many days as we receive three or 4498 delay means a prize-winning oppor- 
more DELINEATOR subscriptions from you. The day your order arrives, you ae gone. Go ahead right away and 
will compete for that day’s prizes and only with the few other representatives them clon ror Subscriptions and send 


them along, 
whose orders reach us the same day. si 
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The Odorless 
Dress Shields 


CM a5; ve 
A SK your dressmaker to be sure al 
mr put Omo SHI LDS th odorless 


In all you! dre sses The you’ 
be certain of dress) shield comfort 
mind and body. 

OmO SHIELDS haven't a trac 











OC! odo} becau Cc the V CO] tain lo 
They are dainty. soft. J; 
washable, and 
Every Pair is Guaranteed 
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Word for Baby 


Pants for 


Infants 
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ur work will be better and 
easier if you use 


KIRBY-BEARD 
NEEDLES 


i hey are taper-pointed, smoothly in- 
shed, highly tempt red and easily thread- 
ed. Founded in 1743, Kirby-Beard 
Needles, Pins, Safety Pins and Hair- 
pins are the standard of the M orld. It 
Days to ask tor them. Look tor the 
“EJephant's Head on the genuine. 


Sold every W here. 


s 


DIECKERHOFF. RAFFLOER & CO 





New York 






560-566 Broadway, 
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Dress 6208 Coat G14 


= eat THE Gurls: tlress HUN, the Tu kes On the shoulders 
Raf ere ao pleasitig wae of putting fulness in the blouse and 
reheving the plaintess of a simple dress. Phe choice 
me ofa gathered or phated straight skirt makes the dlestun 
suitible for sheer or heavy materials. ane the citferent Passl- 
bilities for the meek ane sleeves will suit different Lastes abel uses, 
The neck Wa ine hich, Prench rovined: or SUVAT OS ane the Jeeves 
mn dull length tn either of two styles or shorter, Phev are sewed 
ito slightly decoparmholes oN det petted caller trims the high 
neck aieely. while insertion or banding or an embroidered! se allop 
}s peredty oroutiel euber op the OPT Wet me [desierns for the em- 
bretdery on the teure max be obtained in Butterick transfers. 
Pora girbet ten vears. three Vards and one-quarter of material 
thirty-six inches wide will be required for the dress as shown 
on the figure. 
Design tyOUN TaN lye obtained Wy nine SEES, Irom SIN to four- 
tecn years, prive Hiteere cents, 








BUrcaRian effects have become such a dominant note 
in Spring and Summer styles that very long Russian 
blouses are characteristic of most of the new coats for girls and 
little girls. The skirt part of these coats is, of course, very short, 
and the belt, which is much wider than formerly, is well down 
below the hips. In some smart models the blouse is 
gathered into a wide band instead of a short skirt. You 
can make a coat in full or shorter length with the lower 
part in either one of these styles from design 6184. You 
can also make either of two styles of sleeve and put 
them in with a few gathers at the top or plainly by 
shrinking out the fulness. The collar is an easy kind to 
make and is smart and attractive. For warmth a re- 
movable shield may be worn. Cotton ratine, piqué, satin, 
corded silks, linen, serge and wool poplin are materials 
used. 

For a little girl of three years, two yards and one- 
quarter of material twenty-seven inches wide, with one- 
half yard of contrasting material twenty inches wide, 
will be required for the coat as shown on the figure. 

Design 6184 may be obtained in eleven sizes, from two 
to twelve years, price fifteen cents. 
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THE TREND OF THE STYLE pig 
CLOSINGS, BULGARIAN BLOvsgs 


GAILOR dresses which consist of a well-cut blouse attached 
to a plaited or gathered straight skirt make trim, good 
looking frocks for the vacation. Design 6217 is an excellen, 
model as it has a yoke facing which may be used or om; 
collar in either of two outlines, full-length sleeves in cithes I 
two styles, or shorter sleeves, a removable shield and a front 
closing. ‘To reproduce the anchor shown use a Butterick transf 
For a girl of twelve years, three yards and one-quarter of 
material forty-four inches wide and two yards and seven. 
cighths of braid for one row will be required as on the figure 
Design 6217 may be obtained in eleven sizes, from four to 
fourteen years, price fifteen cents. 




















Dress 6217 Dress 6212 


N DESIGN 6212 the popular Russian blouse style 1s 
adapted to thin materials by the use of a gathered skirt 
and tine tucks in the body. Since the skirt is straight, 
Nouncing can be used for it, and then the collar and shorter 
sleeves are also pretty of flouncing. The body is in one with 
the upper part of full-length sleeves in cither of two styles or 
shorter sleeves. has high or open neck, and may be bloused 
or drawn down. 
For a girl of nine years, one yard and seven-cighths of 
flouncing nine inches wide for the skirt, one yard and one- 
quarter five inches wide for the collar and sleeves, one yard and 
one-eighth of edging and one yard and three-eighths of material 
thirty-six inches wide, will be required as on the figure. 
Design 6212 may be obtained in eleven sizes, from four to 
fourteen years, price fifteen cents. 
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AND LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESSES 


CLOSELY FOLLOWED, AND RUSSIAN 
AND FRENCH SHOULDERS ARE SEEN 


 Wagoees 6225 has its front cut in one piece with two tucks 
at each side, but there Is a plaited skirt attached across the 
back. A regulation or one of the newer wider belts is worn very 
low. The sleeves may be in full length in two styles or shorter, 
and the removable shield with or without a standing collar. 

For a girl of ten years, two yards and seven-cighths of ma- 
terial thirty-six inches wide, seven-eighths of a yard of lace 
eightcen inches wide, and three-eight hs of a yard of material 
twenty-seven inches wide for the wide belt, will be required 
for the dress as shown on the figure. 

Design 6225 may be obtained in cleven sizes, from four to 


fourteen years, price fifteen cents. 
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Dress 6225 Dress 6229 


N EXAMPLE of the way the prevailing modes are 
copied in girls’ dresses is found in design 229, a 
charmingly quaint little Empire frock with all the style 
features of a ladies’ gown. Tt has a four-piece skirt wit hat 
few gathers at the top of the back, a peplum if one cares 
to use it, and a surplice waist with dropped shoulders 
The waist may be bloused or drawn down and have full 
length or shorter one-scam sleeves and high or slightly 
open neck. To embroider the collar as on the figure, an 
adaptation of a Butterick transfer may be used. 
For a girl of cleven years, two yards and three-erghths 


material forty-four inches wide will be required tor the dress as 


shown on the tigure. 


Design 6220 may be obtained in eleven sizes, from tour to 


fourteen years, price fifteen cents. 
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Dress 6182 Suit 6214 





* OTHERS who are looking for a vers simple but well-cut 
: stylish little model to make up a number of every clay 
dresses by wall Tx delighted with destin @1S2 tor a cindy’ and 
little wirls One pre ress. it ois eutt call an one Preece, 
SK ITU blouse and sleeves, so that nothing easier toe make could 
be found. One can add the trimming pieces i one wishes to 
trim it with contrasting material or pipings, but they are not 
Desten for the scal 
lop and sprays shown here may he obtained in Buttertek 
The neck may be cut) French round or square and it 
regulation or wider belt may be used. 


hor a little girl Ot five years, one vierd and three-quarters ot 
i { 


Necessary hecwuse the style Is 1h the dines. 


YPeaisiers 


material thirty-six inches wide and one-half yard af contrast 
ing material thirty six inches wide will be required tor the dress 
as shown on the tygure 

Design OISZ may be obtained in fourteen sizes, from one to 
fourteen Vers! PIC’ ee) CLTLES. 


Oy} 82 


HE dress and coat for girls given in design 620b may be 
used separately or as a costume which is smart on the 


street and pretty and wirlish indoors, “Phe dress hits i witlst 
with the body in one with the upper part ol the sleeves and a 
four-piece skirt attached to the waist at Empire hereht The 
coat is slightly held in by a belt across the back or 
all the wy yround. Lhe sleeves may be slightly 


gathered at the topo or have their fulness shrunken 
Gul. Cotton ratine, cotbon corduroy, Cotton poplin 
modish materiils for Summer tro ks and 
wool rep, sponge cloth and Bedford cord 
Stripes and cheeks are suitable 


and linen are 
cuales, Sere. 
Lee much used woolens, 
for the design. | 

Fora girl of nine years, one yard and three-quarters 01 
striped material forty-four inches wide tor the dress and 
coat collar and cutis, one yard and sever-cighths of plain 
forty-four inches wide for the cout, and one-eighth of a 
vard of contrasting material twenty inches wide for a 
band to trim the neck of the dress, will be required tor 
the suit as shown on the figure. 

Design G21 may be obtained in eleven sizes, from 
four to fourteen years, price fifteen cents. 
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Girls and Boys Like 
to Wear 


“THE LITTLE ONE” 


Rompers and Blouses 





They like them because these 
handsome varments make them 
look ‘‘dressed up’’ enough for Sun- 
day weur, yet give them perfect 
comtort for play. Matertals, style 
and care in. making cannot be ex- 
celled. And all for $0¢ a marment—any 
mnother will appreciate this wondertul 
value and what it saves her in time, labor 


and worry. Here are the particulars: 
MATERIALS. Rompers of hamisome, sttong, dura 
ble. waneand cab-fadt fabs Blouses made uf extra 
quality percales, sviota, slurtiag madras, yarn 
braves, khaki atid sateen repeated washings do 
fade 

STYLE. & ai otfact lyutton arid-fat ‘ 
and rodmdcarmered cuffs sty lial an : a 

to 14 years, Dove’ Rompers are areal boy's garin 
Curl,’ Rompers are made with voke ofect Patteri 
wide and roomy fe accommodate pemticoars Complete 
line of style ~irve4 from 2t0 f vers, Creepers fur 
babies made to permit changing of undergarments 
without rem g rompers h 12 and 18 montha 
HOW MADE. Al! Kompers and Blouses sewed wath 
fouble lock-stit \Iure stitches to the onch thar 
usually feat Noo rough cliey or looge threads 
Fresh-water pearl shell luttons sewed on with six 
teen (lreads, ted fight Ny to stay Elastic at knee 
will aot rot from Washin. Collard and curs of blouses 
have pre-shraunk riterlinings Cuts and belts of romp 
era piped waerlh contrasting oe lor. 

FIT. siveaof Oo Vhe Little One’ Rompers ant 
Blouses made to ft maximum average size ot lial 
dren. Sleeves of blouses and rompers full length 


touch wrist 


See ‘‘The Little One’’ Rompers and 
Blouses at your dealer's; ifhehasn't them, 
we'll be glad totell you wheretogo. Rec- 
ognize them by the label (shown here) 
on the back of the collar, which means 
that your dealer will guarantee satisfac- 
tionin every respect or refund your money. 
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WISE BROTHERS 
64 Leonard St. New York City 


These 
WV heels 
Do 


Pleasure and 
Satisfaction by 
using an 


Lhe little wheels at the top Al 


VATICALLYantInDEPENDE NI 
Y adjust the Neck. Shoulders, Bust, 
Waoist, Hips an | Skirrto the desires 
styleorshape. Your money gladly refuniles 
1 


ifit does notexactly repraluce your figure, 
Write to-day for Uatalow giving all atrles and priced 
Containa interesting Information for wurmen sho see 


FLLANAM ADJUSTABLE DRESS FORM OO. 
Suite 622, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Suite 732, 36 Seunth State Street, Chicago 
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P eye ee eae 
EASE donne MATERNITY 
Eran uo am 





WAIST gives a trim and 
stylish figure—without 4 
the slightest endanger- 
ment to the well- < 
being of either the 
mother or child. 
Soft and pliable with 
lacings on ej 
adjustable to the com 


the : 
atacla Min a hl All 


Particular! desir- 
N convalescence 
or after surgical oper- 
ations. Butto ce 
clasp front. 


Sess 28 to 36. Price $2.00 
at all . 
pa deolore—“er seat prepaid 
Other Popular H. 
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No. 2 No. 548 ; | 
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At all dealers—or sent prepaid on receipt of price 


H. & W. Co., Newark, N. J. 


H. & W. Waists are made for a)! eu— 
and cMidee —Insiston H.aW. aadoccestussacenee 


Illustrated Booklet on Request 













“The Crowning Attribute of Lovely Woman 
; is Cleanliness.” 





“ 
‘~\ 


ma. 


The well-dressed woman blesses and benefits 
herselt—and the world—for she adds to its joys. 


NAIAD DRESS SHIELDS 


add the final assurance of cleanliness and sweet- 
ness. ‘They are a necessity to the woman of 
delicacy, refinement and good judgment. 

Naiad Dress Shields are hygienic and scientific. 
They are speoletcty, free from rebber with its un- 

leasant odor. hey can be quickly sterilized 
by immersing in boiling water for a few seconds 
only. The one shield as good the day it is 
bought as the day it is made. 

Made in all styles and sizes to fit every 
requirement of Woman’s Dress. 

At Stores or sample pair on receipt of 25c. 
Every pair guaranteed. 
The C. E. Conover Co., Mirs.,101 Franklin St., New York 
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gre ‘tas a cloud before the sun” hiding 
your brightness, Your beauty. \N By 
not remove them’ Dont defay. Use 


9¢ FRECKLE 

STILLMAN’S cream 
. Ltn remove freckles. It 
yaa Sere siinntt and without 
redial It is prepared by specialists 
a i € ins af experience, Money refunde: 
ti Mp satisfactory. Price §0c perjar. W ee 
er full particulars Also our free booklet. 


“Would’st Thoube Fair?” 


hi : [ S any 
, booklet contains Hany 
oe nd describes a 
nt preparations 
the toilet. 

EAM CO. 
Aurora, Hl. 


D. 
Solel by all draggiats- 
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number of eleysa 
8 indispensable te 
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Dept. 
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Dress 6203 Dress 6197 


HE little girls’ French dress shown in design 6208 is 
modem in every respect. It has the long waist and 
short skirt characteristic of the smartest models, the 

————_ bloused effect used on everything now, and the yoke 
running down onto the sleeves, which is found on many of the 
scason’s blouses. The fulness below may be tucked or gath- 
ercd and may be bloused or drawn down. As it demands 
sheer matcrials, the kimono sleeves are left short and the neck 
made French round or square. Since the lower edges of the 
yokes and the gathered skirt are straight, flouncing and 
bordered materials may be used. An adaptation of a Butterick 
transfer may be used for the embroidered sprays shown 
on the figure illustration. 

For a little girl of four years, one yard 
and five-eighths of material thirty-six 
inches wide, two yards and seven-cighths 
of insertion and one yard and _ seven- 
eighths of edging, will be required for the 
dress a3 shown on the figure. 

Design 6203 may be obtained in nine 
sizes, {rom two to ten years, price fifteen 
cents. 





[JITLE girls can have an adorably 


dainty frock from desigr 6197 and 6203 


embroidered swiss or batiste flouncing. 

Flouncing may be used with advantage, because the edges of 
the surplice body as well as of the plaited or gathered skirt are 
straight, and the shorter sleeves may also be made of it. 
Cotton crépe, voile or Jawn with a printed colored border are 
equally suitable and could hardly be made up more effectively 
without trimming. A sprigged dimity or dotted swiss or 
plain sheer batiste will be trimmed with lace along the sur- 
plice edges or with an embroidered scallop and dot, a design 
for which may be obtained in a Butterick transfer. A fine 
checked or striped gingham may also be used. The body 
is in one with the upper part of full-length or shorter one- 
seam sleeves, may have high, I'rench round or square neck, 
and be bloused or drawn down. To blouse it, a lining must be 
used or the belt must be held up with tapes. A ribbon sash 
should be softly crushed around the low waist. 

For a little girl of four years, two yards and one-eighth of 
material thirty-six inches wide. four yards and three-quarters 
of insertion and three yards and one-quarter of edging, will be 
required for the dress as shown on the figure. 

Design 6197 may be obtained in ning sizes, from two to ten 
years, price fifteen cents. 
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Dress 6170 Rompers 6201 


DRESS on the Russian order, individualized by the angle 

in the closing line and with what many wll consider the 
improvement of Gibson tucks, is shown in design 6170 for little 
girls. The tucks and the straight cut give splendid lines to 
the little dress, while its pretty open collar and cuffs trim it 
becomingly. The wide belt is very smart. A different possi- 
bility in the design is shown in the small views, where the clo- 
sing line is straight, the neck high, the sleeves full length in 
cither of two styles, and the belt ended at the tucks at each 
side of the front. This is good-looking, but the other is 
rather better for Summer. To reproduce the embroidered 
scallop a Butterick transfer may be used. Cotton ratine, 
poplin, piqué, linen, galatea, gingham, 
chambray and percale are smart and 
suitable materials. 

For a little girl of five years, one yard 
and seven-eighths of material forty-four 
inches wide will be required for the dress 
as shown on the figure. 

Design 6170 may be obtained in eleven 
sizes, from two to twelve years, pnce 
fifteen cents. 


[XN LOOKING for a design for chil- 
dren’s rompers or overalls one usually 
makes simplicity the primary requie- 
ment. Rompers are things which have to be made in numbers 
and washed generally after one day’s wear, and one is right in 
demanding a model which can be made up quickly and easily 
laundered. Design 6201 is about the simplest kind which 
can be found, for it is in one length, has its fulness all cut in 
and has one-seam sleeves sewed in plainly. The sleeves may 
be in full length in cither of two styles or shorter, and 
the neck high, French round or square. A second require- 
ment in rompers for a young child is the closing illustrated 
in one of the small views. This has great practical value. 
Gingham, chambray, galatea and percale are used for a 
child's play rompers, and trimmed with a collar, belt and 
bands of a contrasting color or check. 

For a child of three years, one yard and three-quarters of 
material thirty-two inches wide and three-cighths of a yard of 
contrasting material thirty-six inches wide will be required 
for the rompers as shown on the figure, or two yards and five- 
cighths of material twenty-seven inches wide for the rompers 
as shown in the small back view. 

Design 6201 may be obtained in three sizes, from one to 
three years, price fifteen cents. 
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Suit 6205 Suit 6218 


THE little boys’ suit of design 6205 consists of a sailor 
blouse which is slipped on over the head and has full- 
length or shorter sleeves, and straight trousers with or without 
cuffs. It is a new and smart model which is seen in the shops 
in linen, galatea, duck, piqué, khaki, serge and flannel. 
Sometimes the collar is of contrasting color, often blue on a 
white suit in true sailor style; sometimes it is trimmed with 
braid or bias bands of color. A convenient pocket may be used 
of not. 

For a boy of seven years, two yards and five-eighths of 
material thirty-six inches wide and two yards and one-quar- 
ter of braid for one row will be re- 
quired for the suit as on the figure. 

Design 6205 may be obtained in 
eight sizes, from three to ten years, 
price fifteen cents. 


[N DESIGN 6218 for a little 
boys’ suit, the long blouse 
closes at the front and is worn over 
straight trousers or knickerbock- 
ers. It has a large sailor collar, a 
removable shield and sleeves in 
either of two styles. A design for 
embroidering it may be obtained 
in a Butterick transfer. 

For a little boy of four years, 
two yards and one-half of material 
thirty-two inches wide, three-quar- 
ters of a yard of contrasting ma- 
terial thirty-two inches wide for the 
sailor collar, shield, cuffs and belt, 
and four yards and five-eighths of 
braid for one row, will be required for the suit as on the figure 

Design 6218 may be obtained in six sizes, from two to seven 
years, price fifteen cents. 





(5 IRLS certainly need a kimono wrapper as much as any 
one and take just as much pleasure in one of a pretty 
material and cut. They will adore one made from design 
6231 of cotton crépe, lawn or dimity. It may be trimmed 
with a band or a sailor collar, and cut off for a dressing-sack. 
The full-length or shorter sleeves are in one with the body. 
For a girl of eleven years, five yards and one-eighth of 








6231 


6205 





Kimono 6231 Apron 6176 


material thirty-two or more inches wide and one-half yard of 
contrasting material twenty-seven inches wide for the collar 
and sleeve bands will be required for the kimono as shown on 
the figure. 

Design 6231 may be obtained in three sizes, from nine to 
thirteen years, price ten cents. 


HEN the apron of design 6176 is made or white lawn, 

dimity or cross- bar and trimmed with insertion it 
is an attractive little garment which will practically serve for 
afrock. In gingham, chambray or 
percale with full-length instead of 
shorter sleeves it is more serviceable 
for playing. The pocket and sash 
ties may be used or not. 

For a girl of eight years, two 
yards and three-quarters of ma- 
terial twenty-seven inches wide, 
three yards and one-eighth of in- 
sertion and two yards of edging, 
will be required for the apron as 
shown on the figure. 

Design 6176 may be obtained in 
six sizes, from two to twelve years, 
price ten cents. 


ESIGN 6235 gives a correct 
Continental suit for men and 
boys. It is one of the most at- 
tractive costumes that men can 
wear for fancy dress, so becoming 
and so courtly that modern clothes 
seem disfiguring beside it. The suit consists of a hat, coat, 
vest and knee breeches, and may be made of sateen, mercer- 
ized fabrics, paper muslin, satin brocade or velveteen. 

For a boy of twenty-six inches breast measure, one yard 
and three-eighths of material twenty-two inches wide for the 
hat, two yards twenty-seven inches wide for the coat, five- 
eighths of a yard twenty-seven inches wide for the vest, and 
one yard and one-quarter twenty-seven inches wide for the 
breeches, will be required. 

Design 6235 may be obtained in ten sizes, for men and boys 
from twenty-six to forty-four inches breast, measure, price 


fifteen cents. 
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And Cuticura Ointment. 
They do much for irri- 
tated, itching scalps, 
dandruff and dry, thin 
and falling hair, and do 
it speedily, agreeably 
and economically. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberalsample of each mailed free, with 32-p. 
book. Address ‘‘Cuticura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston. 

ag~Men who sbave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Boap will Ond it best for skin and scalp. 
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“3 The HULL Button &) 
vu Is Quality Insurance tS 


3 It is on each of our six trade-marked Kg 
styles to protect you from imitations = [' 
‘| of and infringements upon our 
Detachable and Interchangeable 
Handles. 

Hull Umbrellas 


with all the HULL advantages—§$1 up. 
Y our dealer should give you your choice 
at the following prices: 

GAMOLES PLA FANCY 
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If your dealer has not a H ULL, we will, 
on request, advise you of a dealer near you, 
or supply you direct. 


HULL BROTHERS UMBRELLA CO., Toledo, Obie 
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The hook and eye that is easiest to sew on. 
The hook and eye that will pass through 
‘ a wringer without crushing. 
£1 The hook and eye that can be ironed over 
without leaving a shiny mark. 
Cannot come unhooked—and will never rust. 


es containing 


send l0c to West Eleetrie Nair Curier Co., 
45 Sonth Front St. Philadelphia. 
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Ball-cup Nipple FREE 


Mothers, send us this advertisement 
and your address on a postcard, with drug ist’s 
name, and we will mail you a Rall. up Nipple 
to try. Fits any smali-neck bottle. Only nipple 


with open -cup and cted orifice at bot- 
tom—will not cotlapee, larly. Ouit- 
lasts ordinary o 







. Only one to a family. 
Btate baby's age, kind and quantity of food. Half Bestica. 
Hygeia Nursing Bettie Co., 1349 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y 
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A soap for every purpose at a price 
for every purse. 

Distinct in composition— 

Differing in perfume— 

Varied in price. 

Give your household the advan- 
tages of the great Variety of Colgate’s 
Soaps—as well as their unvarying 
high character and their luxurious 
washing qualities. 


Your dealer will show you many— 
ask to see the whole Colgate assort- 
ment. Send a lc stamp for our 
book ‘*Colgate Comforts. ”’ 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. U 199 Fulton St. New York 


Read the interesting advertisement of 
Colgate’s Talc on page 490 
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AND A LITTLE Gip) 


A SEWING-SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN 


By Marjorie May 


If you want any help with your sewtng, or advice on the layetle for your latest doll, write to Marjorie Ma y and she will write 


again to you. 


OR our last lesson 
we cut out a pair 
of drawers and began 
to make them, and I 
know you will want 
to do just as much as 
you can on them during 
this lesson. But you 
won’t finish them even 
with this month, because although there 
is not so very much work on them, sull 
there are quite a number of new things 
to be learned. So get out your sewing- 
things at once. 

Perhaps you have forgotten 
just where you left off last time. 
Take out your drawers and look 
at them. They are neatly 
tucked and the bottom edges 
finished with a pretty embroid- 
ery. Now I am sure you re- 
member all about making these 
tucks and putting on the em- 
broidery edging. I wonder 
which one of you can guess what 
we are going to do next? 

THE DRAWERS PLACKET— 
We are going to make a placket. 
Or, more exactly, we are going 
to make two plackets. Do you 
remember when you cut Piece 
4 of the drawers you slashed 
down a line that showed you 
where the closing of the drawers 
was to be? This closing must 
come, as you know, on each 
side of your drawers, and when 
it is all finished it is called a 
placket. The two plackets are 
made exactly alike, so 1 am only 
going to tell you how to make 
one of them, and then you can 
make the other in just the same 
way. 
The placket that is used on 
drawers and other underwear is 
called ‘‘the underwear placket.”’ 
Illustrations Nos. 3, 4, 7 and § 
show you how it looks as you 
are making it. 

THE UNDERLAP—The first 
step in making the placket is to 
make an underlap. You re- 
member there were several 
pieces of your pattern that you 
did not use in the last lesson 
when you cut the drawers. 
One of these was Piece3. Now 
take out Piece 3 and cut two 
pieces by it. These are the 
two underlaps, one for each 
placket of your drawers. Pin 
the underlap to the wrong side 
of the drawers with its double 
notches (Ill. No. 1) matching 
the double notches in the front 
edge of the placket, and its 
triple notches (Ill. No. 2) 
matching the triple notches in 
the back edge of the placket- 
opening. (Ill. No. 3.) []- 
lustrations Numbers 1 and 2 
show you just how these notch- 
eslook. These edges should be 
even. (Ill. No. 3.) Baste 
them together, beginning at the 
top of the opening. At the top 
of the placket the basting 
Should be one-quarter of 
Inch from the edge of the | 
placket, but it should taper - 
out almost to the edge at the 
bottom. (Ill. No. >) 
basted the underlap o 
securely, sew it to 





After you have 
nh each placket 
shy; O the placket-open- 
ing with fine running stitches. 

Turn the une ) 
side of the fro 
fold it so that 


lerlap over on the right 
nt of the drawers and 
the sewing of the seam 
comes exactly in the Crease. (Ill. No 
4.) Be very careful about. making 
your folding very neat and exact my 
cause unless it is, your work will not look 


Ill. No. 4. 





an ill. No. 8. 


But be sure to send her your name and address on a stamped envelope so that she will know 


neat and dainty when it is finished. 
Baste it along the fold to the bottom of 
the placket-opening. (Ill. No. 4.) 
Now turn in the edge of the under- 
lap three-eighths of an inch and pin it 
to the drawers all the way down to the 
bottom of the opening. (I!l. No. 4.) 


Then baste it along the fold edge. 
(Ill. No. 4.) 

THE OveRLAP—The next thing to 
do is to make an overlap for each plack- 
et. This is cut from Piece 2 of your 
pattern. 


You cut two you remember. 





Hl. No. t. 
Double notches 


Mt. No 2. 
Triple notches 





Ill. No. 3 





Itt. No 5, A single notch 





A 


Il. No. 6. Basting a three-eighths- 
Of-an-inch seam 





Basting 


It! No. 7, 
the underlap 


Sewing the 


Ill. No. 9, 
underlap and overlap 


one for each placket, just as you did the 
underlaps. 

Join the overlap to the underlap with 
their single notches (Ill. No. 5) match- 
ing. (Ill. No. 7.) It will be very easy 
to tell at a glance which is the upper 
and which the lower edge of the over- 
ap, because they do not look alike. 
One end of the overlap. you see, is 
Pointed. This is the lower end, and 
goes toward the bottom of the placket. 


Basting the underlap to the opening 


Joining the 
overlap to the underlup 





; The con- 
tinuous placket 





where lo send the letter, 


(Ill. No.7.) The sing! 
in Illustration No. Pin the tom 
lap and the Overlap together wil tha: 
edges even, and then baste and ia 
them three-eighths of an inch ficih te 
ee ae No. 6 shows the 
actual width of a -e] 

inch seam. three-cighths-of.an 

Turn under the other | 
the overlap and the bee S 
and crease them between your fingers 
You will have to be very careful in turn- 
ing under the lower edges, because these 

are slanting and run into 
- point, and of course you want to 
' keep the point nice and sharp 
and the two sides that form 
It even after the Overlap is 
turned in, just as they were 
before. In order to keep this 
pointed end a nice shape you 
will have to lap the turned-un- 
der edge at the corner and at 
the point. (III. No. 7.) 

Now turn over the overlap on 
the right side and fold it so that 
the sewing of the seam in the 
underlap and the overlap will 
come exactly in the crease. 
(Il. No. 8.) Baste it along the 
fold edge. (III. No. 8.) 

Baste the overlap to the 
drawers with its long edge just 
covering the sewing of the 
underlap and its pointed end at 
the bottom of the placket. 
(Ill. No. 8.) 

Hem the basted long edges 
of the overlap and the underlap 
to the drawers with small fine 
stitches. (Ill. No. S.) Back. 
stitch the pointed end, as back- 
stitching is stronger than hem- 
ming. and you'll find when you 
go to wear the drawers that the 
hardest strain on the placket 
will come at the point. Now 
your placket is finished. 

THE CONTINUOUS PLACKET 
— There is another kind of 
placket that is frequently used 
in making drawers, and | am 
going to tell you how to make 
this one too. It is called the 
continuous placket. It is just 
as neat as the underwear plack- 
et, but it is not as strong. 
However, it is used a great deal, 
and many people like it be- 
cause it is simpler than the 
other placket. You can use it 
instead of the underwear plack- 
et if you wish. 

Cut a lengthwise strip of the 
material two and a half inches 
wide and twice the length of 
the placket-opening. Join one 
long edge of the lap to the 
right side of the placket-open- 
ing with their edges even. Pin 
and then baste the two together 
in a quarter-of-an-inch seam, 
letting the seam taper out close 
to the edge at the bottom of 
the opening. (Ill. No.9.) Sew 
the seam with running stitches 
just inside the bastings. 

Take out the bastings. Turn 
in the other long edge three- 
eighths of an inch and crease 
it. Baste the fold edge to 
the drawers, Just covering the 
sewing of the seam. (III. No. 9.) Hem 
the fold to the drawers with even 
hemming stitches. (Ill. No. 9.) both 

Perhaps you will want to ese 
of the plackets you have learned aboul. 
Make one kind on your drawers, an 
the other on a pairtof drawers for your 
biggest doll. 

Now I know.qgp 
from sewing, 4% 
neatly, re 














At away your work 
ear next Icsson. 
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Snider’s Tomato Catsup 


Made truly delicious by the Snider Process 
of scientifically mingling the selected, perfect 
tomatoes with the finest spices. 
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Appetizing as a relish for hot or cold 
meats, fish, macaroni and spaghetti; also 
used in many other ways known to all good 


housewives. 
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GAR, SALT 
D SPICES, : 





DRUGS ACT. 4 


SERIAL. 
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e We Recommend the Following Recipes: 
: BROWN GRAVY TOMATO SAUCE 
One tablespoon flour. One cup 


' ~~ One tablespoon Snider’s Catsup to all thick gravies for § One tablespoon butter. 
hot water. Half cup Snider’s Catsup. Heat the butter 


thoroughly in a granite pan, stir in the flour until 


One and one-half tablespoons Snider’s Catsup for each per- smooth, then add Catsup and water. Boil for two minutes, 
son to be served. Add to soup before removing from stove. stirring constantly. 


THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO., Cincinnati, U. S. A. 
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each person to be served. 


i FOR USE IN SOUPS 
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million babies will be born this. year 
Think th tort and f i 
mer) fie eM hag listle saa Mennen’s 


The original purpose of Mennen’s was as an in- 
fant powder, to comfort little children, to relieve 
skin irritations, to prevent chafing, and the hun- 
dreds of other annoyances which worry babies. 


You know how babies revel in it—how happy 
it makes them—how much real comfort it has 
brought into their little lives 


Every year millions of babies are rubbed with 
it. It is the oldest and safest talcum on the 


Sample tin gc. or for 15¢, postpaid. we will send you our 
“Week kud Kit” composed of sample packages of talcum 
powider, fortlet soap, CPCI dentifrice, ele. . | : : ; 
10 Orange St., Newark, N ie 


Borated 


er Mennen’s Talcum 


Gerhard Mennen Co.. 
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market—the one most in dem 
and, 
doctors and nurses for its purity piel by 
vents and relieves chafing ; oth pre. 

and 


: ; » prick] 
all skin discomforts to which 25 pain! 


; ect, 
Universally adopted by men and ee | 
Mennen’s, introduced into 


the hom 
is being adopted more and bel aed ad 
n 


women for a hundred different toilet uses 


For sale everywhere 25c, or by mail postpaid { 
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